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PREFACE 


Logically, then the arrangement of the articles in Masterpieces of 
World Philosophy in Summary Form is chronological rather than alpha 
betical so that the emergence and impingement of ideas uall be evident The 
chronolog) is b) date of publication which is not in e\ery case the }ear m 
which the work was WTitten but this system presenes the sequence of influ 
ence on the orderlj development of philosophic thought 

For com enience in locating an article out of time sequence an alpha 
betical list of titles appears m the front section of this book and an author 
index appears at the end Also appeanng m the front section is the Glossary 
of Common Philosophical Terms This glossary contains more than 250 
de&nitions and is designed to assist the nonphilosopher in interpreting 
special meanings and connotations mth which he may not be familiar It is 
not surpnsing that the nonphilosopher may find a glossary useful in dealing 
wath ideas philosophers must sometimes use language m new waj's m order 
to express themseh es 

All the matenal in Masterpieces of W'orld Philosophy in Sum 
MARY Form was newly imtten expressly for this book Despite the difficult 
subject matter invohe<5 we ha^e tried to interpret the material m a way that 
ivill conve) the basic ideas that the onginal books express—to highlight 
what the greatest thinkers in the historv of thought said in their most im 
portant books Staff members ha\e enaea\ored to point out e^adences of 
influences that shaped an authors thinking and his work for such interpre¬ 
tations are often necessar) for a full appreciation of the book in question 

Masterpieces of World Philosophy in Summary Form mcludes 
a number of aracles cmenng books dealing wTlh Onental philosoph) A 
special acknowledgment is due Professor W^illem B Roos for his article on 
S ankara s Crest Jeivel of Wisdom Regular staff members—wath their 
graduate schools and present affiliations—are listed in the front secDon of 
this book Formal acknowledgments to the publishers of the majorm of the 
editions used in the preparation of these 200 articles also appear in the front 
section » c’ » 

I wish to thank Assoaate Editor Ian P McGreal and each Staff Mem 
her for the intaluable assistance rendered in the preparation of Master 
pieces of World Philosophy in Summary Form I am sure that all staff 
members share my hope that these arucles will enable one to go direcll) to 
the heart oF each oF these 200 important wntings there to find Ae abiding 
truths that penetrating thinkers doisu through the centuries hate labon 
ousl) wTCSted from the mvsteiy of human existence 


Frank N Macill 
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GLOSSAUY or COMMON PHILOSOPHICAL TERMS 


AnsOLirrr The Iineondn»on«l totally independent perfect and all inclus^e 
Cod aientirth uneonduioned 

AnsOLUTL niLALISM ^^le doetiinc that ftaliiy u entirely ipintual or men 
lal an<l that c\ery aijicct of reality la» lU beinR and its character only as an 
auiett of the vholc 

AUSTRACTIOV The proceit of forminR an idea of a disractcristic common 
to or common w a oomber ol objccio Aim Ihe idea v,liich i> formed 

ACCIDENT A tliaracterntic vihith is not one of the defining diaractcnstici ot 

iheoliieet to vihich It belongs , . , 

ACQUAIVTANCr. KNO\N U DOC m See knoxtUdge by eequaintanee 
ALSTMETIC ATTITUDE The contemplation of an object for the take of 

the eapetiencc of eontempUiing It 

AFSTIimCS 1 he philovipliy ol art beauty and oiticitro 

AGENT In ethics the person who acts. u .v 

AGNOSTIC One who belieses agnosticism Or one who neither belieses nor 
diibeliescs m the esistence of Coil 

AGNOSTICISM The theory that it is not possible to know whether God exists 
ALTRUISM The theory that one ought to act for the good ot all concerned 
AMItlCUITk An expression liaving more than one meaning 
AMORAL Neither moral nor immoral ^ ,-,1 

AMPIIinOL\ Any argument depending for Hi force on a grammatical am 

ANAL^Gk ARGUMENT FROM An argument based on similarities 
ANALkSIS The process of cxsmming an object to discover us parts or aspects 
ANALkTlC STATEMENT A statement which is true because of the meanings 
of ii terni a statement whose contradictory is an 
which must be true and cannot be false Opposite of lynthtUc sfalement 

ANIMISM The belief that nature IS full of spirits / r\ ,n a 

ANTECEDENT Tltat which is before In logic the conditional (lO clause in a 
Thraunbolion of human characienst.cs to God or 
conclusions drawn from equally 


ANTIlROPOMORPHISk! 
to inanimite objects 

ANTINOMY A contradiction between 

credible premises .. , _ 

APOLOGY * A defense by the use of intellectual argument 

A POSTERIORI STATEMENT A factual staiemen a 


empirical statement 


xvu 
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one to be confirmed or disproved by reference to evidence acquired through 
experience Opposite of a prion stitemeni 

A PRIORI T hat which precetlci and rondiiinnt experience, such as a form of 
inluitmn (as in the pliilosnphy of Immanuci ham 1721 1801) Or, sshateser is 
true independently of experience Opposite of a posleriort 
A Priori statement a imisersally and necessarily true statement a 
statement svhich is true independently of my hciinl state of affairs Opposite 
of a postvTioTi statement 

ARCHETYPE An original essence an ideal pattern of which indisidual things 
are copies atinisersal See Wen 

ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM An argument skhich directs critical attack 
against an opponent instead of against hit argument 
ARGUMENTUM AD >flSERICORDfAM An argument based on an appeal 
to pity 

ARGUMENTUM AD POPULU^^ An argument based on an appeal to the pas 
sions and prejudices of the audience 

ARGU^fE^TUM AD VERECUNDIAM An argument based on an appeal to 
authority 

ATM \N In Indian philosophy the self as distinguished from although essen 
tially the same as the universal reality or world soul Brahma 
ATOMIC PROPOSITION A simple proposition or statement one sshich can 
not be analyred into propositions or statements Or the statement of a haiie 
atomic fact Tlie opposite of tnoUculnr propottlwn 
ATTRIBUTE A property or characteristic necessary to a thing of a Certain 
tort an essential property Or any propenyor characteristic 
AWARENESS ACT OF The act of apprehending the content of consciousness 
direct knowing knowledge of as distinguished from knowledge about some 
thing ineuitne recognition knowledge by acquaintance 
AXIOLOGY The phifosopfiicaf study of value 
AXIOM A statement assumed to he true as the basis of a proof 
BEGGING The QUESTION Tlie fallacy of assuming the conclusion of an 
argument by using the conclusion as a premise 
BEHVVIORISM A method in psycholt^ which limits empirical insestigation 
of the mind to the study of human behavior 
BRAHMA Also Brahman The universal reality or world soul the supreme 
all pervasive essence and ground of the uniserse See atmnn 
BUDDHISai The philosophy or religion based on the teachings of Gautama 
Siddhartha (c 563-c 483 b r) The Four Noble Truths teach that life is suffer 
ing that desire is the cause of suffering that suffering can he eliminated and 
that the way to rid oneself of suf^crin^ ts by following the eight fold path to 
nirvana The eight fold path involves right understanding right resolve right 
speech nght conduct right living right effort right intuition and right con 
centration 

CALVINISM The theology based on the teachings of John Calvin (150Q 1564) 

The doctrines include belief in the total deprasity of mm predestination irre 
sistibiluy of grace and the absolute sovereignty of God 
CARTESIANISM The philosophy of Descartes (1596 1650) Descartes 

used a method of systematic doubt by which he arrived at the idea which 
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»er>ciJ the foundation of hi$ philosophy Cogito ergo sum I think there 
fore I exist 

CL\TL(.()RICVL I'lPER kTH C In the philosophy of Kant the imtonditional 
m inl 1 j» lor all ralimiil bciim the puitljr toniijl principle of moral action 
\<i onij according to a nnxim by sshich you can at the same time svill that 
u shall hcconic a uniscrsallaH Set also pTacdeal t7nperalive 
CLVTEGOR^ \ fundimcntal class a basic conception one of the primary 

idcns to s\ Inch all other ideas can be reduced 

CATIIVRSIS In Aristotle s l*oelics the purgation or elimination of the emo¬ 
tions of i.ity and fear by the dramatic resolution in tragedy 

CAUSE In \ristotchati philosophy four kinds of cause are distinginshcd mo 
renofousc tint out of sshich something IS made /orma/ cause the plan or 
idea hy reference to sshich something is made final cause the purpose for 
sshidi something is made and tffiaent cause the act or event which produces 
the result , , 

CmiNTZU In Cliincic philoiopliy the nlcil mm the benevolent man one 

CLASS ' reohcc/toti nltirh rcsulli il a number of entities possess a common prop 
err, An enipl) class is a potential eolleetion a class winch has no members 
COGITO. ERGO SUM See Cort«ion«'»» . . , , 

COGNITION Any kind of knowledge process Or Uie product of the knowl 

COlliuErcETIICOM Of TKUTII The iheory ilia. .rnrh rs a property no. 
ol iniliiiilual stalentems or propisitmns but ol llie tolalily of ideas or of the 

COnSt'" '"tlZTo, any nniversaf which eat, be .he objec. of though. 
CONCEPTUALISSI Tfie theory that general terms •’™ 

un.sersals ea... as concepts tn the mmd See also nommahim moderole reef 
anil Plalotiie realism , ^ 

CONDITIONAL STATEMENT Any statement of the form I 

CONNOTVTION The properties common to whatever is designated by a 

parnTuir.crm Or the defining properties of a term Or the ideas and images 

CONTEQUtiT"" " Thi.rwh.S".“a“^' l^og.e the dosing Cause of a cond.l.onuf 

CONsTs'tInCS The logical relation which hold, between proposition, which 
are no. contrad.clory O, .he relation between en.il.es which may be parts o£ 
whole 


CONTENT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
peril 

datum of experience 
CONTINGENCY A 


Whatever is directly apprehended i 


disiinguislied from awarenea .he act of experiencing con.en. .he 

of affairs which need not occur a state of affairs 

CONTRAmCTlON’' "“Ttalog.eal relation which hold, between two s.a.emenl. 
oTpmponnom which c.nnm bod. be .rue and cannot both be false in d... 

CONTySrel' TrC»?reCrw^^^^^^ da.emenl. or 

proposition. .1 they cannot both be Une but may both be false 
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CORRESPONDENCE THEOR\ OF TRUTH The theory that a sUtement or 
proposition is true if it corresponds to a matter of fact to correspond to a fact, 
a statement must somehow designate the fact 
COSMOGONY A theory concerning the creation of the universe 

COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT An argument which purports to prove the 
existence of God by maintaining that there must have been a first cause uhich 
initiated the causal sequence of contingent things. 

COSMOLOGY The philosophic study of basic causes and processes in the uni 
verse an inquiry into the struoureof the universe 
CRITICAL REALISM The theory that most extsung things do not depend for 
their existence upon being perceived or conceived in imnd the theory that 
knowledge of independently existing things is possible even when the ideas by 
which things are known differ in existence and in character from the things 
known 

DATUM The given element. Or, whatever is presented as the content of con 
sciousness 

DEDUCTION The mode of reasoning which involves passing from one or 
more propositions to other propositions logically implied by the former 
DEFINIENTJUM A word to be deSned. 

DEFINIENS An expression used to define a word 

DEFINITION The process of explaining the meaning of a term. Or the ex 
pression used to explain the meaning of a term the sutement of the equiva 
lence in meaning of a defirnendum and defimens 
DEISM The belief that Cod is unconcerned with the world be created Or the 
view chat God can be understood by the use of reason and by reference to 
natural phenomena. 

DENOTATION The class of enuties to which a term refers whatever a term 
designates 

DEONTOLOGICAL ETHICS Any theory of the right and the wrong which 
relates moral value not to the value of the consequences of human action but 
to the formal nature of the act an ethics which regards an act as right if it 
conforms to moral principle 

DESCRIPTION KNOIVLEDCEBY Set kntnLledge by descnptton 
DETERMINISM The theory that every event has a cause and an effect and 
that the character of any event is entirely a function of its cause 
DHARAfA In Indian philosophy the cosmic law virtue the right 
DIALECTIC The art of rational discourse Or the method of philosophical 
inquiry by the use of questions and answers Or the critical treatment of para 
doxes arising out of the misapplication of categories Or the method of con 
structing ideas by resolv ing apparent contradictories. 

DICTUM DE OMNI ET NULLO The Anstotelean principle of syllc^stic 
logic which states that whatever can be affirmed or denied of the whole of a 
class may be affirmed or denied of a part. 

DILEMMA An argument composed of two conditional (if then ) 
propositions and an alternative (either or ) proposition usually used 
to show that if either of the altemames is chosen the result is an unsausfac 
tory state of affairs. 
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DING AN SIGH The thing m itself whatever exists independently of human 
knowledge 

DIRXCT KNOWLEDGE Awareness of feeling thought emotion or any con 
tent of consciousness See also awareness intuition 
DIVISION The process of dutinguishing the species within a genus Or the 
product of such a process 

DUALISM Any metaphysical theory which reduces the kinds of existing things 
to two basic substances 

EGOCENTRIC PREDICAMENT The peculiar situation in which any knower 
finds himself when he attempts to discover something which is not dependent 

for us existence upon being known 

EGOISM, ETHICAL The theory that one ought to act so as to secure the 
greatest possible good for oneself j i, . i, 

EGOISM, PSYCHOLOGICAL The theory that man is so constituted that he 

must act to secure whatever he regards as best for himself . .u . 

ELAN VITAL The life force the basic creative principle of all living things 

Or the evolutionary principle as operative in nature j „ , ___ 

EMANATION The creative process in which all being is derived m a non 

temporal fashion from a single source of being Mnnni 

EMERGENCE The appearance of new forms of life or matter which cannot 
be explained by reference to preceding forms 
EMOTIVE MEANING The capacity of an utterance to express or to com 

empathy''"T h® a»ump..on o( the amtude monon or ttate ot m.nd of at. 
EMPmiWL STaSen't"" a ttateotem wh.ch can be ver.lied o, thown .0 

enteeechT"''^™: «>»■--s ■■ ■■ 

ENTmVEME In Arntoteltan phdotoph, a tyllog.tm P™"'. 

..hen nted the.ot.cally In modern log.c a .yllognm w.th one of ... premise, 
or Its conclusion not stated 

ENTITY Whatever can be considered or releirea to . j .1 , 

“^"h™f.“.o heTi'e^d'^'."-"^^ 

EP.PhTnSe&"m'' e'venTmnee. boddy change. 

EPIs™?S.OGI™AL CaEI^^^^^ 'Itaoty ■>" ™"""' “I 

tS a““ obtea lno»n are d....nrt tn ectence even thongh they may be 
aiONISM The theory that the content ol conK.omner. 

""IT^Tn^Sgeanl^e^SrL^^nghlowIedge 
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ESCHATOLOGY The theological studf of such final matters as death im 
niortalu) divine judgment and theend of the world 
ESSENCE The distinctive nature of a thing Or more broadly any cbaractenS' 
tic whatsoever whether or not it is the characteristic of something 
ETERNITY The infinite temporal duration which includes all time Or a 
state which transcends time 

ETHICAL HEDONISM The theory that acts are nght insofar as they con 
tribute to happiness or pleasure and wrong insofar as they contribute to unhap< 
piness or suffering 

ETHICAL RELATI\ ISM The theory that the rightness and wTongness of acts 
are relative to functionsof the atlitudesof persons judging the acts 
ETHICS The philosophy of morality that part of philosophy which deals with 
questions concerning the nature and source of value ngliiness duty and re 
lated matten 

EUDAEMOMSM The theory that acts are right insofar as they contribute to 
mans v ell being or happiness The emphasis in eudaemonism is not upon 
pleasure as in hedonistic ethics but upon the way of life most suited to man s 
nature 

EXCLUDED MIDDLE PRINCIPLE OF The pnnciple that a proposition is 
either true or it is false 

EXISTENTIALISM A philosophy which distinguishes between eMstence and 
essence and gives priority to existence the philosophy which claims that tn 
man existence precedes essence The existentialist b^ms with the fact of an 
encountered existence and regards essence or character as contingent upon 
the mode of existence 

FALLACY An unsound argument or an error in reasoning 
FATALISM The belief that all or some events are determined by some super 
natural being or power Or the vague belief that somehow certain events are 
decided upon as historical facts prior to the r occurrence 
FINAL CAUSE The end or purpose for wb ch «>methiDg was done 
FIRST hfOVER The being or power that initiated change in the universe the 
fine cause 

FIRST PRINCIPLE The first cause of all contingent beings. Or a necessary 
truth V hich serves as the foundation of a system of ideas 
FORMALISM In ethics the theory that moral obligation is relative to formal 
pnnaples of conduct whose validity can be determined by intuitive refiection 
FREE AVIIX A will or power to decide which is m no way causally deter 
mined. Or an uncoerced will a will free from the excessive influences of other 
persons. 

GESTALT Shape form the whole considered as more than the sum of its parts 
HEDONISTIC ETHICS See e/hicaf Aedomrm 

HEDONISTIC PARADOX The apparent contrad ction implicit in the hedon 
ist s claim that although pleasure is the only good pleasure should not be the 
sole object of des re for if pleasure alone is sought it will not be found. 
HUMANISM A philosophical view which emphasizes the centrality of man and 
rejects the supernatural 
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1HL0701S\| llic l)clicf that all innttcr it ttibjtincc 
inrOTIimCM IMPLIIATUF Ah) comhimin! oMi^mon of the form 
H)>Uhaiit then )nti mmt tia See also cnrr/joncfl/j/n/x-rn/n ^ 

H\rOTMITlC.M S^LLOf.ISM \n afRurntm imohii.R a hjpothctinl or 
(t)it(liiional premise (tt then ) and atioihrr premise either ifTirinitiB 
aniftnVru or denjioR the (ntisrt|uciit or an nrRument iiuniving two h)po- 
Ihfihical I remtset, one of whidi hn at itt antecetlcni the contecjucm of the 
Ollier (fx If \ n \ II true therefore II it true If A II It ii false therefore 
A It false If \ It and if It C therefore ifA.C) 


IDEA In I’lainnic pliilotoph) an eternal etteiicc a tmitersal irchct)pc of 
thingv In Itetleleian phil v>j h% aii> teiite object dircctlj known in experience 
IDEAl ISNt Hie theorj that onl) mindt (tpiriit) and tlieir ideas exist 
IDENTITY, rUISril’Lr or Ihe 1 *;,ieal pniiriptc tint anjihiiig is iiself 
that ant itmliol ii erjnnalent in meaning to itself 
1I>EVTIT\ OF 1M)1S( EUMItLE.S The prnieiplc that no two things cm be 
identical in chiractrr In the pliilotoph) of Coiifried \Silhchn ton Lcibnti 
(tr!G-l7|G) the principle that no two monads can have characicrs vsitliout a 
dncernible diflerence 

IDOL. In the phdovnpli) of trancis Itvcon (1501 a cause of human tg 

norance or error Ihe four classes i f idols desrnbed b> Iticoii are the Idols 
of the Trihe inherent luttnm hsbitt of thought the lilols of the Case the 
partictihr sscaknestes of the indisiihnl the hloh of the Market Place mir 
cotKepiinns restiliinf, from ilir misuse of Imgujgc md the Idols of the 
1 heater false ideas resulting from tht iiniriiic'il acceptante of authority 
IMMANENT Being ssiilun pan >f incisscllmg The opposite of fruruferidewt 
IMMEniVTF'l \LUE Scetolue inne/ore 

IMPLICATION I he logical relation uhuh holds betsseen one proposition and 
another ssheneser il could not be the ease that the one is true and the other 
false 

INDETFRMINISM The iheora that some events are not causally determined 
Or the theory that acts of will are not determined 
INDUCTION The method of cmpincal gencraliration inferring a general 
conclusion from a number of particular instances 
inference The process of reasoning from one idea or set of ideas (the 
premises) to a conclusion Inference is a kind of activity implication is a logical 
relationship 

INFIMA SPECIES The lowest or ultimate species in a system of classification 
INNATE IDEAS Beliefs with which man is bom 
INSTRUMENTAL 5 ALUn See value mslrumental 

INTERACTIONISM The theory that body and mind causally affect each 
other See also ehif>l enomenaltftn and paralMtsm 
INTRINSIC PROPERTY A nonrelational property Or the intuitable charac 
ter of an experience 

INTRINSIC VALUE See tflf <e m/rms»e 

INTUITION The faculty of knowing by mental inspection and without re 
course to reason direct knowing or awareness whidi is neither deductive nor 

inductive Or the product of intuitive recognition 
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NONNATURALISTIC ETHICS Any ethics which regards value as unique 
and unanalyzable and which regards intuition as the only way of knowing the 
truth of moral claims 

NONREIATIONAL PROPERTY A property inherent to an object and not 
dependent on any relation to knowing subjects an unanalyzable quality 

NOUNIENON In the philosophy of Kant a thing in itself the unknowable 
reality behind phenomena 

NOUS The second person of the Plotinian trinity the divine mind the in 
tellectual principle (Plotinus conceived of Cod as a trinity of the One. the 
ineffable creative unity Nous ihedninemind and the World Soul) 

NUMINOUS In the philosophy of Rudolf Otto (1869 1937) the unique state 
of mind svhich results from being aware of God as awesome and mysterious 

OCCASIONALISAI The theory that Cod causes mental phenomena to accom 
pany physical events 

OCKHAM S RAZOR The scientific principle introduced by William of Ockham 
(c 1280 c 1350) to the eflect that whatever explanation insolses the fewest 
assumptions is to be preferred 

ONE In philosophy the One is the universe considered as the divine unity of 
all being 

ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMEN'T In the philosophy of Saint Anselm (1033 
1109) the argument that since God is the being than whom no greater can be 
conceived he muse exist for it is better to exist than not to exist and it is 
better to exist necessarily than to exist contingently 

ONTOLOGk The philosophy of being as such the study of what existence 
Itself IS considered apart from any question as to the nature of any particular 
existent The attempt to discover the fundamental categories of all being 

ORGANICISM The cosmological theory that ihe univene is like an organism 
in that Its parts are interdependent working together lor the good ol the whole. 


PANPSYCHISM The doctrine that everything has a mind or soul 

PANTHEISM The doctrine that everything is an aspect of God. 

PARALLELISM In connection with liie mind body problem the theory that 
mental and physical events occur concoinitanily but are not causally related 
See also epiphenomenalism and interactionism 

PARSIAIONY PRINCIPLE OF See Ockham s razor 

particular a member of a class a thing of a kind as distinguished from 
the class the kind the universal 

PERCEPT A given element in perceptual experience a sensation or sense 
datum 

PERSON ALISAI The philosophy which regards personality as the highest gCMDd 
and Cod as the divine personality 

PHENOMENOLOGY The philosophy of Edmund Husserl (1859 1938) which 
purported to be a science of the subjecuve of phenomena and of intended 
objects considered as intended 

PHENOMENON An appearance as distinguished from a thing in itself See 
also noumenon 

vHTIOSOPHY Literally the love of—and consequently search for—wisdom 
The intellectual attempt to resolve problems having to do with the nature of 
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matter* of common experience ami concern thus the attempt to make basic 
ideas clear and to justify descriptions of reality The major fields of philosophy 
are aesthetics the philosophy of art beauty and criticism ethics the philoso 
phy of moralit) logic the philosophy of formal argument and metaphysics 
which includes epistemology the philosophy of knowledge ontology the philos 
ophy of being as such and cosmology the philosophy of cosmic structure 
platonic REVLISM The theory tlm univcrsals or general characteristics 
have a reality of their own and subsist eternally apart from the things which 
embody them 

PLURALISM Any theory svhich asserts that there are many ultimate substances 
POLYTHEISM Any theory which claims that there is more than one God 
POSITIVISM See logical postttvtsm 

POTENTIALITY An unrealired or latent capacity or power Opposite of 
actuality 

PRACTICAL IMPERATIVE In Kants philosophy the moral law whidi 
states So act as to treat humanity whether in thine own person or in that of 
any other in every case as an end withal never as a means only See also 
categorical imperative 

PRAGMATICS The study of the relations of signs to those who use them a 
branch of semiotic 

PRAGMATISM As deicloped by Charles Sanders Peirce (18S9 1914) the phi 
losophy of meaning which holds that the idea of the sense effects of an object 
IS the whole of the idea of the object As a theory of truth particularly as devel 
oped by William James pragmatism argues that an idea is true if it works 
satisfactorily leading one to anticipated experiences 
PRECISING DEFINITION A definition which proposes a more precise mean 
ing for a term 

PREDESTINATION The doctrine that all events are determined by the 
action of Gods will Or the doctrine that God has foreordained the eternal 
life of some persons 

PREESTABLISHED HARMONY In the philosophy of Leibnir the theory 
that individual souls (monads) know reality contemporaneously with other 
monads even though monads have no access to external events because of God s 
causing the experiences of all monads to be harmonious with one another 
PREMISE A proposition on which at least in part the conclusion of an argu 
ment is based 

PRIMA FACIE DUTIES In the philosopliy of \\ D Ross those duties which 
everything else being equal are morally binding Such duties are known by 
intuition to be dunes When prtma facte duties conflict further acts of intuition 
are needed to resolve the conflict 

PRIMARY QUALITIES In the philosophy of John Locke (1632 1704) charac 
tenstics regarded as inseparable from physical objects and as belonging to them 
quite apart from any relation to other objects or to knowing minds solidity 
extension figure motion or rest and number See also secondury ^i/a/itiM 
PRIME MOVER See first movtfr 

PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON In the philosophy of Leibniz the 
principle that the series of contingent events (events that need not have 
occurred) must be accounted for by reference to some reason or cause other 
than that supplied by any of the contingent events in the senes 


xnru 
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TRANSCENDENT Beyond the natuni i^orld of sense experience Opposite 
of immanent 

TRANSCENDEN'TAL PHILOSOPHi Ihilosophy which studies either the o 
pnort form of experience or experience as formed a prton Or philosophy 
s»hicli re^rds the spiritual n$ the essence of reality or as a mode of being 
which transcends the empirical and the phssical 

TRANSUBSTANTI \TION The changing of one substance into another or 
the substitution of one substance for another without a change of properties 

T\rHIS\! In the philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce the doctnne that 
chance esents occur ilte doctrine that some esenis are uncaused. 

UNIFORMIT\ OF NATURE The complete regularity of csTnts in nature 

UNI\ERSAL \ clianctcrisiic in abstraction from that which is or may be 
tharacterired an Idea archetspe or form 

UNMO\ED MO\TR The first cause or moser not itself moved God as the 
prime mover 

VALIDITTi The propertv of an argument m which the premises imply the 
conclusion 

^ALUE IMMEDIATE The value which something has as a result of being 
a direct cause of pleasure or satisfaction Thus aesihetic value is one hind of 
immediate value 

\ALII£ INSTRUMENTAL The value which something has because it u a 
means to something inirinsicallv good 

VALUE INTRINSIC The value which somethin^ has bv virtue of its ininnsic 
qualnv the value of something which is v ortli while on lU own account and 
not mereh as a means 

%’EDANTh The Tnd an philosophy based on the Upanuhads the philosophic 
wTit ngv wl ich ma le up the last of the \ edai. 

\OLUNTARISAI The theory that the v ill is the basic reality or controlling 
power of the universe 

tvORLD Theurtiverse the svsietn of total ty of whatever exists 

MORLD ground That power or basic reality which sustains and directs 
the universe 

^VORLD SOUL The spirit or creative pnnaple which makes life possible and 
which endows contingent th ngs with reality and efrder See logos 

yang and k^N In Chinese philosophy two fundamental energy prmaples 
yang is masculine active bright and positive while yin is feminine passive 
dark and negative Everything that eaists u presumed to exhibit the interplay 

ofyungandjin 

kOGA In Indian philosophy a method of bodily and mental d scipline devised 
to effect the union of olman or the spirit of the individual a.nd Draf ma or the 
world soul 



ANAXIMANDER: FRAGMENTS 


Author Anaximander oF Miletus Cc 611 c 546 b c ) 

Typeofwork Metaphysics 
First trnnscnhed Sixth century B c 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

The timierse arose out of an infinite Boundless —a mass of widifferenuated 
material 

The basic material of the universe was none of the elements (earth air fire 
water") but something intermediate 

The world was generated when the hot and the cold were separated from the 
Boundless by its eternal motion 

The earth is shaped hike a drum and ts surrounded by fire filled hoops of mist 
with holes on their inner sides (the sun moon stars) 

Justice ts achieved tn nature by a process of a return of all things to their 
origins 

Thales of Miletus is traditionally which all told of how the world had 

credited with having been the first been fashioned out of a preexisting 

philosopher since he was the first to chaos or homogeneous matter (usu 
put forw’ard a non mythological ac ally water) But in rejecting divine 
count of the origin and nature of persona! agency and m substituting a 
things But we know no more of his (more or less) continuous process for 
views than that he claimed that all separate acts of creation Anaximander 
things orig nated from water and it is radically transformed the idea 
unlikely that he worked out this thesis Anaximander postulated an undif 
in detail It remained for his pupil ferentiated stuff out of which the 
and successor Anaximander to pro world arose he called it the Bound 
duce the first comprehensive natural less This was not any one of the tra 

philosophy a system of astonishing ditional "elements earth air (or 

acumen and sophistication rather at that date mist) fire and 

Anaximander conceived his prob water but something intermediate 
lem to be that of explaining how the Since it was no more wet than dry 
present constitution of the universe de- and no more hot than cold it was 
veloped out of a primordial condition presumably damp and tepid In opposi 
of simplicity Apparently he did not tion to Thales who had held the basic 
consider the possibility that things had stuff to be water Anaximander con 
always been much the same To this cened it as thus neutral on the ground 
extent he inherited the notion of evo- that the elements are m opposition to 
lution from Near Eastern mythologies one another—air is cold water moisi 
1 



fire hot—and therefore if anj one of 
them were infinite the rest uould 
have ctawd to W h) this time" This 
IS the first recorded philosophical orf^u 
ment a aiticum of a predecessors 
view supported b) an appeal to reason 
rather than to tcsclauon or to a special 
mcxlcof insight 

The Boundless ssas supposed to be 
infinite in extent and "ageless and 
deathless” that IS infinite in lime An 
aximandcr it seems calkd it “divine" 
but onl) because of its agelessncss and 
dcathicssness he did not aitribufe to it 
anj characteristics of personality or Cas 
Cat as we know) miclligcnt conscious 
ness. 

Tlic Boundless was also ^id to cn 
compass all the worlds implymc an 
infinite or at least indcfiniiely large 
number of individual worlds like this 
one The initial step in the gencr 
ation of a world occurs when as a re- 
suit of Its eternal motion (we are not 
told how) "something capable of be 
getting hot and cold out of the eternal 
IS separated off ” The hot and the cold 
(conccucd as things not as qualities 
of a substance) separate and at the 
same tunc a motion m rotation is im 
parted to them The hot which is fire 
encircles like the bark around a tree 
the cold which contains earth mist 
and water In due course these latter 
three also separate the earth lemain 
mg at the center of the whirl with the 
water in a nng around it svhich is m 
turn enclosed in a circle of trust The 
fire around the mist and water heats 
them until pressure builds up whidi, 
combined with the centnfugal force 
of the whirl result m a cosmic ex 
plosion The mist is caused to shut up 
the fire in g gantic hoops like inner 
tubes which circle around the earth 
The earth is shaped like a drum the 


diameter being three limes as great as 
ihc depth We live on one of the flat 
surfaces Tliough supported by noth 
ing the earth remains at tJic center 
liecausc of its erjual distance from 
everything” Tlic surftec of the earth 
which was at first entirely submerged 
IS now partly dry and it keeps getting 
dner through continued evaporation 
Tlie sea IS what is left of the original 
moisture TIic fire has dried up most of 
It and turned the rest salt bv scorching 
It" 

Fire-fillcd hoops of mist at distances 
of eighteen ana twentv-seven earth 
tadu surround the earth and revolve 
around it Each of these hoops has on 
Its inner s dc one hole ("like the nozzle 
of a bellows" or in a more modem 
figure hie the valve-hole of an inner 
lube) through which the fire shines 
Tlic hoop eighteen earth radii out is 
the moon the outermost is the sun 
The diameter of the sun that is of the 
opening in the sun hoop is as great as 
that of the earth Eclipses and the 
moons phases are explained as ob¬ 
structions over the holes GVe are not 
told what closes them ) TTie stars are 
the innermost hoops presumably nine 
earth radii out from us Anaximander 
would understandably infer that they 
were the hewps nearest us for other 
wise the hoops of sun and moon ought 
to appear as black bands in the night 
skv but these thin fame star hoops 
v\ould not interfere with the greater 
I ghts of the sun and moon 

Even if Anaximander did not affirm 
the rotation of the earth bis model of 
the world conta ns two very important 
new ideas One is that of an earth 
Without matertal support All earlier 
and indeed many later cosmologisls 
thought themselves obliged to explain 
the earths fixity by providing sup- 



ports Anaximander seem? that such 
shifts only moved the problem bach a 
step or two without solving it declared 
boldlj that the earth stajs at the center 
"because of its equal distance from 
everything 

The other new idea is that of ex 
flanation i« feniis of a theory tmolv 
mg fosUilatcd entities For >ve cer 
tainl) do not see the hoops we see 
only the hreathing holes VVhj did 
Anaximander postulate the hoops in 
stead of resting content with a sim 
pier common-sense conception of fiery 
spheres or discs? Our ancient sources 
gi\e no hint however only one an 
swer seems possible Anaximander 
must base reasoned this wa) heavy 
bodies near the earth tend to move to¬ 
wards the center of concentration of 
mass that is toward the center of the 
earth Now the earth being a very 
heavy body should likewise move to 
ward the greatest concentration of 
mass if there is one And there appear 
to be at least two the sun and the 
moon Therefore if the sun and moon 
are what they appear to be the earth 
ought to move towards them Ct’t thev 
towards us]) Since this does not hap¬ 
pen the earth must realiv be equidis 
tant from these bodies despite appear 
ances This condition could onlv hold 
if the bodies surround the earth sym 
metrically that is are hoops of which 
onl) the breathing holes are visible 
The idea of mist wrapping up fire 
which seems strange to us was natural 
enough to Anaximander since light 
ning emerging from clouds easily sug 
gests such a notion We know that in 
fact Anaximander explained lightning 
in some such way When the wind is 
shut up in a cloud and bursts forth 
violently the tearing of the cloud 
makes the noise of thunder and the 


nft gives the appearance of a flash 

If this conjectural restoration of An 
aximanders reasoning is correct then 
Anaximander grasped the essential na 
ture of theoretical explanation of a 
law or natural regularity holding uni 
versally (in this instance gravita 
lion ) and accounting for (or general 
ized from) observation (falling bodies 
on the earth s surface) leading to the 
hypothesis of unobseried entities (the 
hoops) in order to render other ob¬ 
served phenomena (the sun and moon 
not falling) consistent with the law 
This is nine tenths of scientific 
method as now understood Had he 
devised (or admitted the necessity of) 
some test of the hoop hypothesis he 
would have had the other tenth And 
even if he did not reason m this way 
It seems that the hoops must have 
played this role of hypothetical entities 
in respect to some general theory for 
there was no traditional or mvthologi 
cal incentive for supposing them In 
consequence the scientific nature of 
Anaximanders thought is established 

The power and originality of An 
aximanders thought is displayed pre¬ 
eminently in his biology M) th mak 
ing even when it assumed a develop¬ 
ment of the cosmos as a whole always 
conceived of animals including man 
as having appeared on the scene from 
nowhere in their latter day forms ei 
thet as special creations of the gods or 
in some unexplained manner In sharp 
contrast to this sort of facile storv tell 
ing Anaximander worked out a theory 
of animal evolution based on the ideas 
of adaptation to environment and sur 
vival of the fittest 

His startins point uas the observa 
non that while other animals quickly 
find food by themselves man alone re 
quires a length) penod of suckling 
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Hcncc, Ind he Wen Ofigmally as he is 
now he uould neser ln\c survived 
That IS to say, a tlicory of ihi. world 
which m genital is evohiiionary is m 
compatible with the human species 
having appeared all at once (is bi 
hies?), for if it had it could never hivt 
survived in the state of naluit It 
follows that nnimals whose joung m 
long immature must be iht products 
of gradual dtvciopminl (presumahlj 
including socnhzation^ from some 
other kind of life not so ill fitted for 
the world Tutthcrmorc the theory 
that in the beginning there had been 
no dry land suggested if it did not re¬ 
quire that all life originated in the sea 
1 Icnce living creatures arose from the 
moist element as It was evaporated by 
the sun The transition from marine 
to terrestrial life occurred tlius Tlic 
first animals vvere produced m the 
moisture each enclosed in a pncMy 
bark As they advanced in age they 
came out upon the drier part When 
the bark broke off they survived for a 
short tme As hr human beings in 
particular they too were like other 
animals namely fish in the begin 
nine At first human bemgs arose 

m the inside of fishes and after having 
been reared like sharks and become 
capable of protecting themselves they 
were finally cast ashore and took to 
land The mention of sharks was not 
fanciful but based on the acute ob¬ 
servation (to be sure quite possibly 
made by somebody else) that certain 
sharks of the eastern Mediterranean 
hatch ^eir eggs inside their bodies so 
that they seem akin to mammals 

Anaximander wrote a book the 
Western world s first scientific treatise 
of which one sentence or part of a sen 
tence has been preserved Things re 
turn to their origins as is o darned 


for they give satisfaction and rcpira 
tion to one another for their injustice 
according to the ordinng of time 
It IS clear from this that An 
aximanders philosophv made use of 
the concept of justice” ptnjsivc of 
Creek thought according to which 
there li an impersonal and inexorable 
force in nature charged with keeping 
things bahneed in srKiity and in the 
world at large every person state and 
element his its allotted portion and 

injustice the encroachment of any 
thing beyond its bounds is followed 
automatically and surely by rc*storativc 
retnbuuon The notion lies at the root 
both of Greek moral ideas and the con 
ccption of Jaws of nature in the 
fragment of Anaximander we find it 
evidently being developed tn the dt 
rcction of the latter It would be risky 
to infer anvthing more as to Anaxi 
manders world view from this half sen 
tence In particular it by no means 
shows that Anaximander viewed the 
universe as mbetendy moral in any 
sense that we would naturally give to 
that expression 

Even allowing for the fact that in 
Greek and other Near Eastern thought 
before the sixth century bc there ex 
isted a discernible tendency toward 
rauonahzation of traditional myths 
and that the myths themselves con 
tamed the kernels of evolutionary and 
natural law concepts it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Anaximander 
single-handedly invented saence and 
philosophy as we know them Above 
aU be put rationabsm on sucb a &nn 
foundation that among the educated 
It took mythology a thousand years to 
overthrow it and even then it did not 
perish utterly 

Any naturalistic world view at the 
b^inmng of the sixth century would 



ing Master Kung out of respect At 
the lime of Ins liirtli, his familj was 
already in retlucid circumstinccs but 
lie could boast of a long Ime of tUustri 
ous ancestors dmng all the wij back 
to pre-Chou d)n3st) times Because of 
Confucius' fame, his familj history is 
perhaps the most complete and exten 
sive genealogy m the world Today a 
man named Kung Te-cheng ofTieiall) 
recognircd as the sexent) sexenth gen 
cration descendant of Confucius still 
Iixes m Farmosa 

Oqihancd at an carl) age, Confucius 
xvent to xxork xxhile still in his teens 
He held a number of minor posts m the 
goxemment and m the cmploj of the 
nobility His scrxicc record and his 
self-culuxation soon xvon for him xxide 
recognition Students gnhercd around 
him for instruction m ethics htera 
ture, and the art of goxemment $ct> 
ice He xvas particularly respected 
for his knoxxledge of ancient rituals. 
Among his folloxxers xxere men of di 
verse interests and temperaments As 
myth and legend grew around the his 
tancal Confucius through the >ears 
the biographical details of his life 
make the story of the ancient sage any 
thing but monotonous Confucius is 
said to have had to put up with one 
student xvho was too sUng) to let his 
master borrow his umbrella conse¬ 
quently Confucius was drenched m 
Uie lam at least once Confucius so 
the legend says, had constantly to re¬ 
strain a second student whose hot tern 
per involved himself and his master in 
ttequent difficulues Confucius is be¬ 
lieved to have had a narrow escape 
from a tliird disciple whose reaction 
against his masters ceaseless morshslic 
admonitions amounted to a murderous 
intent 

Confucius divided hi$ time among 


lecturing to Iiis students, editing read 
ing materials for his students, and try 
mg to persuade the men in goxemment 
to adopt lus ideas If he failed m the 
last, he ccrtainij succeeded rcmarkablj 
xxell in the first two tasks, as his Ana 
tccis Cthc Lilli Vu) and its lasting in 
(luence tcstifj Being a collection of 
remembtred dialogues recorded b) his 
disciples and their pupils, there is 
elcirly a question about the accuracj 
of the statements in the Analects In 
addition the cxtrcmclj terse stxle of 
these dialogues lends itself to a xaricty 
of interpretations Hoxxcver upon a 
careful pcmsal of these sajings many 
key ideas of the Confucian system 
emerge xxilh clarity 
Of the central cluster of ideas that 
are discernible in Confucian thought, 
the idxa of ;eii is perhaps the greatest 
m importance Jen is ine foundation 
of Confucian ethics because }en stands 
for the ideal rclauonship among hu 
man beings The etjTnofogical signifi 
cance of the Chinese character ;en 
yields a key to this idea the syinbols 
that form this character mean two hu 
man beings, hence the suggestion of 
the ideal rclauonship betxvcen any 
two human beings ” Jen suggests gen 
tility, magnanimity, humanity, good 
ness of character and benexolence The 
last sense is the one most frequently 
used to translate this term In short, 
jen IS the perfect \irtue of human be¬ 
ings It IS the only road to the peace and 
harmony of a society He who embraces 
the pnnaple of ;ch will treat people 
^ntly and humanely^ and for him 
everything will go well 

In answering his disciples questions 
on the existence and funcuons of ]e», 
Confucius stressed the importance not 
only of internalizing the pnnaples of 
jen to make them a part of man s nat 



Ural dtspcKition but also of putting 
them into dails practice I Ir u anted his 
students to practice couttes) migna 
nimits gofxl faith diligence and kind 
ness csmsshcre and all iht. time lie 
Came cIomt to ads-ocatmg an infinite 
Compassion sshen he summed up his 
ossTi exjiosition ssith a succinct com 
mand 11 practice ;e»i is to lose man 
kind" uniscrsalK Most frcs^ucntl) 
Confucius cmphasijctl tint ;e« was not 
a lofts mctaphnical alMnction lievond 
the comprehension of the ord narv per 
son On the contrars he insisted that 
)eri lis close at hind for tsersone to 
grasp The difficults is he sass it ssas 
that fess people could remain firm for 
long I sen among his distinguished 
disciples he mcntioncsl onls one who 
succcctlcd in pnciicing jett with con 
stand 

One detects a note of cimcstness 
that serges on religious fervor when 
Confucius sp aks of the impmanec of 
;e» With unmistakable clarits he as 
sens that good men sacnfict iluir lives 
in ordtf to maintain /cn and that never 
would thes alter jen in order to survive 
an) crisis In this light the Confucian 
principles of jen become more than rcl 
ativc standards of desirable social be¬ 
havior the) arc notions of absolute 
right and justice But Confucius ex 
plains the seeds of these notions arc 
not to be found outside man s basic na 
turc Without anywhere giving a clear 
statement on bis view on man s nature 
Confucius nevertheless reveals his as 
sumption lint men are born basically 
the same and that direct expressions of 
the original nature of man approach 
much closer to jen than any affectal on 
could There is only one condit on that 
Confucius insists on any direct expres 
Sion of one s own nature vv ould have to 
be restrained by h (the rules of pro¬ 


priety) m order to adhere to the princi 
pies of ;cii 

Strictlv speaking the rules of pro- 
pnet), tlic h taken htcrallj could mean 
ntes etiquette good form or decorum 
but clearly Confucius uses this term 
to mean much more than mere out 
ward expressions of formality As an 
expert and in authority on ancient 
rites Confucius preferred to have his 
students look beyond the music and 
pomp the jade and silk and other 
i'caiures usually accompanying the rit 
uals. In the Analects he stresses the cs 
scncc of fi as the distinguishing quality 
of man without which man and wild 
animals would he the same and human 
society would cease to exist He also 
tells his own son to study It because if 
mm docs not know U he docs not 
know how to behave like a man 

Lt consequently is upheld as the 
evidence of mans civilization Li is cs 
senna! in sophisticated cultured and 
orderly living which is the central 
aim of the Confucian social teachings 
With It man can tame the wild animal 
m him and make himself a better mem 
ber of society In more than one state¬ 
ment Confucius suggests the psycho¬ 
logical use of li to bring calm and poise 
to man at critical moments Lt is the 
Confucian prescription to save society 
from chaos and disorder 

True to his status as a self appointed 
standard bearer of traditional culture 
Confucius does not spare any effort to 
impress his students with the impor 
tance of rituals He himself would 
not eat unless the meal was presented 
and the seat arranged in the proper 
manner he would not walk on foot 
when he kept company with the d gni 
taries he would not look listen speak 
or move until he was sure his every 
action was in accordance with the rules 



of pjopnctj (li) Indeed hisownsaj 
ings and otlicr statements about him 
in tins book show us i man of meticu 
lous care for proper manners One feels 
that Confiictiis niirpostlj did so to 
dramatize the cultural heritage of his 
state of Lii which was closely linked 
to the Chou djnast) In his philosophj 
Confucius champions a rcMsal of the 
Chou institutions which in his political 
a ision represent a golden past Of 
course it must he remembered that 
Confucius holds the spirit the appro¬ 
priateness and the sincent} behind the 
rites above the formalities lie instructs 
his students to observe simplialy not 
lansh displa} as the genera! principle 
of all rites and to ascertain the genuine 
sentiment behind anj ntual observ 
ance rather than the mere phvsical 
presence of etiquette The spirit of h 
according to Confucius obtains onlj 
when the man practicing h has jen 
Here the two key Confucian ideas 
come together to form the basis for the 
cultof chn» Ku 

Originally cluiK t u meant no more 
than the son of the lord Its more 
extensive use acquired for it the 
broader meaning of any man of good 
breeding In the repeated appearance 
of this term m the Confucian state¬ 
ments the element of “good breeding 
or family origin is no longer stressed 
and cliun tztt becomes simply good 
man or the best of men in contra 
distinction with hstao-jen small roan 
or petty man The sense of the term 
in the Analects can also be quite ade¬ 
quately expressed as the superior man 
in contrast to the inferior man 

Confucius paints in chun tzu a pio 
ture of the ideal man This perfect man 
has a thorough understanding of yen 
and constantly practices it He acts al 
waj’s according to It and the rules of 


propnet) are so much a part of his 
nature that he never can violate them 
His uprightness or the expressions 
of his genuine nature is perfectly 
Wended vv itfi that proper amount of re- 
finenvem so thvl he is neither pedantic 
nor rustic In dealing with others he 
IS warm mannered He has a will of 
steel and his appearance is always 
tnlm because his }cn keeps him from 
anxieties his wisdom guards him 
agiinst perplexities and his courage 
dispels anv possible fear \VliiIe the 
pett) mincfed people think of profit 
lie the chun fii is a]iva)5 mindful of 
what IS right He may not possess much 
technical knowledge about details but 
his mind is capable of grasping what 
IS essential and significant Above alt 
the c/iiiu i.u treasures and seeks the 
tao 

The Confucian tooisvastl) different 
from the tao of m)’Stic Taoism Con 
fucius speaks of the tao of the ancient 
sage kings meaning the Waj to an 
ideal government and soaetj and of 
the tao of a virtuous man meaning 
the nght Wa) of being a man At times 
Confucius treats the word tao as an 
other name for righteousness and sa 
gacjt) As he does with jen Confuaus 
also speaks of tao with occasional out 
bursts of pious feeling Thus we hear 
him declare He who hears of tao in 
the moming may die content at night 
In these instances Confucius does come 
close to expressing a religious dedica 
tion 

On the whole Confucius silence 
on the supernatural is eloquent In the 
AnalecM he does not defend nor does 
he attempt to destroy the prevailing 
ideas about the world of the spirits In 
stead he unequivocally instructs his 
disciples to keep their minds on the 
affairs of men and not to be bothered 



l)\ iiiic'tioni al»nit ihc spirils lie in 
form^ tliem that thc\ mti^t Tint Icim 
enough i!)out life l>cforc llic\ inquire 
into life hcfeafier. and he himnlf 
throughout liK life rcmiinetl too hiii\ 
JtiuKing this wofhl to deil ^^lth the 
other wwld U'hen his student osU 
him ilmut the rclitinnshm Ixtuctn the 
rites and the spirits Omiucuis answer 
It tint since sinrcrits is the ossenct of 
the ritinls one must conduct the sacn 
ficial rites to ones ancestors "is if ihet 
were present" and to the spirits alwi 
"as if thes were preseni nesond this 
so tni Ginfucius one should not go 
It It enough lo respect the spirits and 
$ta\ as\a\ from them " 

Small wonder that one of his dis 
ciples declares his dis.ap(soinfmcnt in 
tning to learn Confucius caposmons 
on lieavens wa\s" Confucius mat I>c 
suspected of drxlgmg the question he 
maj also l»c susjxxted of hating no 
formulatetl idtis about the spirits but 
he cannot !« accused of total silence 
on the qmstion of Ileitcn For in 
mant passages in this Iwok Confucius 
refers to Ileatcn sometimes as an m 
tinciblc moral force at tiher times as 
a Supreme Being willful and purpose¬ 
ful 

I leaven to Confucius is the Supreme 
Being that decides in fat or of the moral 
and the rioht and Confucius envisages 
himself as Iiating been commissioned 
b\ the Hcatcnlt authontt to pcrpetii 
ate the sage Ising s Wat on earth So he 
declares when his life is threatened bt 
the people of Kuang If Heaven is 
not going to kt this culture decline 
what can the people of Kuang do to 
me^ On another occasion of distress 
Confucius comforts his friends bv sav 
ing Heaven has created this virtue in 
me what can Iluan T’ui do to me? 
That Confucius views Heavens will 


as alwavs m favor of the good and al 
wavs beneficial is further evinced in his 
statement afmut the rcgularitv of the 
seasons and the thriving of mj nad crea 
turcs Tins statement has been taken 
bv nian> students of Confucianism as 
1 proof of Confucius belief in the 
spontaneitv of a universal amoral force 
that IS omnipotent Tins view could 
l>c correct but if one judges b\ the 
majoritv of Confucius’ remarks con 
cemiiig Heaven the force of the fore- 
gi>mg statement still tends to describe 
lit aven as a beneficent force that 
works Ivencvnlcntlj without elaborate 
explanations 

Heavens mo m Confucian terms 
IS Heavens Waj or Heavens Will 
This Will IS supreme and above mans 
interference If Confucius use of the 
icrm Heaven is pcrftctlj consistent 
then Heavens Will should also be 
moral and in favor of the good Here 
another Confucian term is introduced 
the tniitg Aluig could mean either a 
command or a dcstmv When it ap 
pears in connection with Heaven as 
"Heavens mi»g it usually means 
Heavens command or Heaven s Will 
When II appears alone utiiig could 
mean fate or destiny What makes 
Confucius position on Heavens Will 
unclear is his statement that if the 
Way IS lo prevail it is fate 

CmiMg) and if the Way is to fail it 
is also fate (muig) If this is the same 
iiiiHg as Heavens command then 
Heaven mav not alwavs be intent on 
making the Great Wav prevail This 
idea IS what is generally under 
stood as Confucian fatalism In other 
words fate as a shadow) necessity be 
\ond the comprehension and control 
of human beings also appears in Con 
fuaan thought 

Enough IS said m the Analects to il 



luminatc some other Confucian ideals 
with regard to soail and political insti 
tmions The impoitancc of the famiU 
as the microcosm of socict) is clcarlj 
implied when Confucius reminds his 
students to pncticc filial pietj utthin 
the famil) before trjmg to learn how 
to read and wntc vsell The significance 
of filial pict) m the Confucian ssstem 
as seen in the Analects howescr. 
IS not as great as has been generally 
belieied In his book Confucius de¬ 
scribes this virtue as important because 
a man respectful toward his parents is 
not Iikel) to violate the law and order 
of socict), also because to be thankful 
to ones parents is a good sentiment 
that should be encoura^ But to up¬ 
hold filial piety as the supreme human 
virtue IS not Confucius intent m this 
book rather it is a later development 
m the Confucian school of thought 
elaborated and reinterpreted b) the 
Confucian commentators on these texts 
Confucius himself docs not preach 
total, blind obedience to ones patents. 
He sees the virtue of a son shielding 
his sheep-stealing father, but he also 
teaches the son to remonstrate, mildl) 
but persistently, with his erring father 
As an educator, Confucius vvas 
equally earnest m teaching his sru 
dents regardless of their soaal status 
and family origins He believed in the 
equal teachability of men but he recog 
mzed the difference in intellect and 
talent among men In the Analects he 
accepts those who are born with 
knowledge as the best and those who 
learn alter industrious study as the sec¬ 
ond type of mind Nowhere in this 
book does Confucius suggest that 
everybody is bom soaally equal and is 
entitled to the right to rule himself 
He urges die ruler to learn die nghl 
Way to govern he urges his students 


to learn to be die Ivst ministers pos 
sible in order to assist the ruler 
Confucius’ view on the function of 
the government is that government 
must rule b) moral excellence—a view 
that aniiapales the whole political 
philosophy of Mencius. 

Confuaus’ remark about men Ixjm 
with knowledge” is cxtrcmclv provoca 
tive, but imfortunatcl) the Analects 
does not )ield anv adequate exposition 
on Confucius' view of knowledge In 
discussing how to studv, Confucius 
acknowledges his own intention to 
oliservc and commit to memot} what 
IS observed," because he confesses that 
he cannot do an)thing Without know 
ing about it first When these stat«^ 
ments arc examined together, Confu 
ous docs hint at the posstbiht) that 
some people arc bom with kt owledge 
hence these people con act spontane¬ 
ous!) without the effort of (earning 
how to act and without being aware 
of thcif knowledge But Confucius 
carefuH) declines the compan) of 
people of such super intellect and he 
admits that the source of his knowledge 
IS observation and intensive study He 
also rules out the attainment of know! 
edge through meditation without the 
aid of books because once he tried to 
think the whole day without eating 
and the whole night without sleeping 
but nothing came of it Furthermore 
he does not separate the attainment of 
knowledge from action and practice 
More important than the relation be¬ 
tween action and knowledge is the ex 
act identification of name with actual 
ity according to the Confucian teach 
in^ The tunes were chaotic and the 
social order was confused Hence 
Confucius urged the king to behave 
like a king and the minister to act as 
one of his rank should If the name is 
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not correctly applied says Confucius 
then language is no longer a medium of 
communication Consequently, nothing 
can be accomplished and men will not 
even hnow where to put their hands 
or feet From a moralistic start with a 
practical aim the Confuenn doctrine 
of rectification of names developed into 
a serious effort to define terms Con 
fucius concern with this matter reveals 
his underlying assumption that the 
name is not just a representation of a 
thing but is the very essence of the 
thing Itself The germ of this idea can 
be found in pre Confucian thought in 
China’s high antiquity hut Confucius 
effort has added significance to this 
idea and made it an important develop 
ment in Chinese philosophy 

In spite of Its brevity and limited 
bulk the Analects remains throughout 
the centuries the most authentic and re 
warding source for the study of Con 
fuems the man and his thought In ad 
dition to the key ideas of original Con 
fucianism the ^KMk also illumines cer 
tain aspects of life in ancient China 
The fragments of dialogues bemeen 
Confucius and a few political leaders 
show the role the intellectuals plaved 
in a society where values were under 
going dramatic change The dialogues 
also reveal how totally without restraint 
the states vied for supremacy in a 
power struggle that followed the col 
lapse of an ancient feudal order 


The fact that certain key statements 
in the Analects have been interpreted 
in different ways Ins certainK contnb 
uted to the sunivnl of the Confuenn 
system There is something in this book 
for everyone from the most radical to 
the most conservative if he searches 
hard for it Indeed much has been read 
hack into the Confucian teachings and 
what Confucius did actually tench has 
been as a result distorted In spite of 
differences of interpretation it seems 
important to note that Confucius val 
ued most highly an orderly peaceful 
and harmonious society To this goal 
he channeled all his thought and teach 
mg His tao was the Way to achieve 
this ideal his tc (virtue) was his claim 
that he had been invested with the 
knowledge of the Way his tien (re 
fincment cultural heritage) was the 
heritage of institutions prevailing in an 
imaginary golden past denv ed from the 
anaent texts To be sure Confucius in 
sisied that society would not be peace 
ful if each individual man did not be 
have properly according to his social 
station This meant that for Confucius 
the individual was important but only 
insofar as he could help to bring 
about peace and harmony in society 
If Confucius speculated on the position 
of man in the universe or dealt with 
other metaphysical matters there is no 
suffiaent evidence in this book 


HERACLITUS: FRAGMENTS 

Author Heraclitus of Ephesus (c 540 c 480 b c ) 

Type of work Metaphysics 

First transcTtbed Probably early fifth century b o 
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PRisciTAt Ideas Ad\anced 

T7iere ts « Logos a Rationale kyuliicIsBlltlimgs ore one 
Opposites are the same C*« ^ol fejpecM) 

Although Offposites are unified by thetr interdependence they exist in a state 
of constant strife 

Everything ts fire in that ererythingis tntohed in an eternal process of change 
anil excfionge 

Failure to understand the Rationale ts the root of all eitl 


Despite the epithet “Obscure" 
as\arded to Heraclitus by anaent tra 
dmon many of the less than 150 sen 
tences from his booh that base come 
doivn to us are as clear as can be. For 
instance the denunaation of his fel 
low atizens The Ephesians ought to 
hang themselves eser) one who is of 
age and leave the city to the bc« 
Tbey who threw out Hennodonis »e 
svorthiest man of them sanng "Let 
no one of us be the worthiest but if 
there is one let him go somewhere 
else among others. & his comph 
ments to nis eminent predecessors 
“Learning many things does not teach 
one to haie intelligence, else it would 
haie taught Hesiod and Pjthagoras 
also Xenophanes and Hecataeus " Or 
his esumate of pious indisiduals 
They purifj thcmsehes by staining 
themseUes with different blood as if 
one who stepped into mud should 
wash It off with mud But one would 
be thought mad if any man should 
see him behai-mg this wav And they 
pra) to these idols ]ust as if one were 
to ha\e a coiwersaoon with a house— 
lcnow^ng naught of the nature of gods 
and heroes. Or such remarks about 
human imbed] ty as “Dogs barh at 
eierj one they do not know’ and 
"Donke)’s would choose garbage rather 
than gold ” Besides Hermodorus, only 
Bias of Pnene escaped Herachtus 


contempt and that w’as because Bus 
had said “Most men are bad 

Heraclitus despised other men be¬ 
cause he had made a discos ery which 
he thought so obstous and important 
that failure to appreaate it was inex 
cusable. This was the discoserj of 
w hat he called the logos —a word svbich 
cannot be translated satisfactorily'’ it 
means not only "ssord but almost any 
thing else connected ssith ssnrds or 
svhat words stand for account dis 
course argument, fame reason for 
mula pattern rationale The last of 
these will be adopted here as the least 
objectionable rendering 
Heraclitus s book b^n thus "Of 
this Rauonale svhich is eternal men 
turn out to be ignorant both before 
they heat it and sshen dies heat it for 
the first time For although all things 
fxxur ui accordance wnlh the Radon 
ale they are like nosices sshen they 
are teslM by such words and works as 
I svork out distinguishing each dung 
according to its nature and explaining 
svhat It IS. But such dungs as they do 
when they arc awake escape other 
men just as they forget about what 
they do when asleep To judge from 
the wildly divergent mterpretadons of 
Heraclitus teaching that have been 
offered m two-and-a half m llennia 
men are as ignorant of it now as when 
they heard it for the first time and 
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this scrclict no doubt applies to the 
present account also 
' Listening not to me but to the Ra 
tionalc, It IS wise to agri'c that all 
things arc one Tins is the succinct 
account of the content of the Ration 
ale which is tlic unit) of all things 
What I Icraclitus meant is l>csl ex 
lamed b\ considering first the view 
c rejects Most men suppose that the 
world IS full of 1 numocr of things 
each on its own comprising i miscel 
lancous aggregition The learning 
man) things practised hv men like 
P) thagoras and I lesiod consists in clas 
sif)ing the ingredients of the aggre¬ 
gate in accordance with a ' table of op¬ 
posites and of explaining how these 
opposites came into being Under 
standing is anal)Si$ 

Tins approach is ultcrl) mistaken 
Heraclitus protests Opposites arc no 
more capable of existing on their own 
than (as tie should sa\) the north 
pole of a magnet can exist without a 
south pole do not understand 

how what dilTcfs agrees with itself 
back turning connection as m bow 
and lyre 

About a sixth of the extant frag 
ments deal with opposites They 
show four senses in which opposites 
are ‘ the same as Heraclitus puts it 
with characteristic paradox (1) Even 
common sense ascribes unity to what 
when analyzed proves to be full of 
so-called opposites Over those who 
step into the same rivers different and 
again different waters flow The way 
of letters [as in a line of writing] is 
straight and crooked It is one and the 
same Beginning and end are com 
mon on the circumference of a circle 
(2) Polar opposition They would 
not know the name of Justice if these 


things [injustices] did not exist' 
Sickness makes health pleasant and 
good hunger satiety weariness rest ” 
(3) Theft IS the special kind of polar 
opposition tint consists m the regular 
succession of one thing b) its opposite 
so that if the one perished so would 
the other The teacher of most men 
IS Hesiod They understand that he 
knew man) things—he who did not 
recognize da\ and night for they are 
one The cold things get hot hot 
gets cold, uet gets dry parched gets 
dimp (4) Many oppositions are ‘ sub 
jcctivc, dependent on the point of 
view or nature or interests of the ob¬ 
server not on essential natures Swine 
rejoice in filth Sea is the cleanest 
and the dirtiest water for fish it is 
drinkable and salubrious but for men 
It IS undrinkable and poisonous Doc 
tors who cut and burn complain that 
iljcy get no adequate pay for doing 
these things The way up and down 
IS one and the same (That is the 
same road is the road up to valley 
dwellers and the road down to hill 
dwellers) Heraclitus summarizes 
Things taken together ate wholes and 
not wholes being brought together is 
being parted concord is dissonance 
and out of all things one and out of 
one all things 

Insistence on the unity (interde¬ 
pendence) of opposites should not be 
misuken For a denial of the existence 
of opposition On the contrary the 
business of opposites is to oppose and 
the strife of opposites is the basic fact 
of existence It is necessary to know 
that war is common and justice is 
stnfe and all things happen m ac 
cordance with stnfe War is father 
of all king of all and he shows some 
to be gods and some to be men he 



maVes some slaves and some free” 
“Homer deser\ed to be throwm out 
from amongst the contestants and 
beaten and Archilochus bke\nse," 
their offense ha\mg been paafism, but 
to pra) for the cessation of warfare 
amounts to desmng the end of the 
world Process, not substance, was 
Heraclitus’ fundamental ontological 
category 

But if the riorld does not consist of 
unrelated things, neither is it a diaos 
of haphazard eients. What happens 
happens according to "measures , the 
pattern of the measures is the Ration¬ 
ale, or Justice "The sun will not orer 
step measures, if he did, Funes, guard¬ 
ians of Justice, would find him out ” 
"This cosmos the same for all, no one 
of gods nor of men has made, but it 
always was and is and will be ever 
Inixig fire, being kindled m measures 
and bemg exQnguished m measures” 
"Wisdom IS one thing to knoiv the 
Rationale of how all things are steered 
through all" 

Phuosophical speculation Cas dis 
tmguished from mythology) about the 
nature of things had existed for hardly 
a century when Heraclitus wrote. His 
predecessors had taken it for granted 
(perhaps by inheritance from creation 
myths) that the world was made of 
one basic stuff, which bad existed in 
an undifferentiated condition "in the 
begmmng ’’ They conceit ed their prob¬ 
lems to fe ttvo to idenofy this basic 
stuff CThales tvater, Anaximander 
“the Boundless", Anaximenes mist; 
P^ffiagptas. tumibet atoms) and to 
describe the process of differentiation 
that had produced the world as we 
know it. 

Heraclitus set himself in opposition 
to this tradition The world, as a meas¬ 
ured process, is eternal, in all its com 


plenty. To be sure, it is "ever living 
fire," but “fire” is chosen as sj’mbolic 
of process, not as a '“basic stuff” put 
foTW'aid as an altematwe to water or 
mist or what not. "All things are ex 
change for fire, and fire for all things, 
just as merchandise is exchange for 
gold and gold for merchandise” has 
often been ated agamst the present 
interpretation, hut all the statement 
means is that the soolled elements 
merge into one another m the world- 
process, that nothing u absolutelj and 
eternally distinct from anjthing else. 
An obsCTire fragment purports to de¬ 
scribe the exebangmg “Fire’s turn¬ 
ing first sea, of sea one half is earth, 
the other half is hghtning-flash Sea is 
poured out, and it is measured in the 
same proportion as that tvhicb it had 
before the earth arose " 

Though HeracLtus was scornful of 
popular belief, be thought, like Xe¬ 
nophanes, that religion ^ould be re- 
formed, not rejects utterly His re- 
bgious posibOD 1$ perhaps sot too mis 
leadingiT desenbra as pantheissc. 
“God daj night, wmter-summer, rvaf 
peace, satiet} hunger He changes in 
the same way as when there is a mix 
ing fof oil] w^th spices, it is called 
after the fragrance of each ” Accord 
ing lo this fragment. Cod is the organ 
jzed totality of things, the unity of all 
apparent opposites God, as we might 
expect, takes the objective new 
god all thmgs are fair and good and 
just, but men suppose some things to 
be just and some unjust.’ That Hera- 
chtus thought his co n cepoon of God 
to be a punficanon of the popular no¬ 
tion is su^ested by the fragment, 
"That vshich alone is wise is one. It is 
unwilling and willing to be called by 
die name of Zeus.” 

Heraclitus taught immortality, but 
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onl) in the (somewhit aticntuated) 
sense that the soul like e\cr) thing else 
in the world process is not a stuff but 
a process that undergoes successne 
phases There await men when thej 
die such things ns the\ do not hope 
for nor expect Immortals mortals 
mortals immortals lining one anothers 
death djingone anothers life Death 
to souls IS to become water to water 
death is to become earth but from 
earth water comes into existence and 
soul from water Although Tor souls 
It is delight to get wet still "When a 
nian is drunk he is led b) an imma 
turcbo) stumbling not heeding where 
he steps his soul is wet lienee A 
dry soul is wisest and best 

Those who speak with intelligence 
must lake their strength from what is 
common to all as a city from law and 
much more strongly For all human 
laws are nourished by the one divine 
It has as much power as it wishes and 
It suffees for all and it prciails On 
the basis of this fragment Heraclitus 
has some claim to consideration as the 
founder of the philosophical theory of 
Natural Law The one divine lasv is 
of course the Rationale which Hera 
clitus concewes not only as the for 
tnula of what is hut also as the ctite 
non of s\hat ought to be The people 
should fight for the law just as for the 
city wall His political views were de¬ 
cidedly undemocratic besides the de¬ 
nunciation of Hermodorus banishers 
We may cite three other fragments in 
this connection One man to me is 
ten thousand if he is best Also it is 
law to be persuaded by the counsel of 
one and Every beast is driven to the 
pasture with a blow (The last of 
these might stand as motto to Plato s 
Republic ) 

Like Socrates Heraclitus m effect 


equnted moral turpitude with lack of 
Cinicllcctual) understanding Failure 
to apprehend the Rationale that 
which IS common is the root of all 
evil Thus one ought to follow what 
is common But although the Ration 
ale IS common the many live as if they 
possessed private understanding Her 
aclitus frequently compares the 
many to sleepers since For men 
awake there is one common cosmos 
but men asleep turn away each one 
into a private world It is not right to 
act and talk like men asleep Unfor 
tunately it is not clear from the extant 
fragments just what alteration of be¬ 
havior would ensue if one decided to 
follow the common —other than that 
one would not get drunk nor throw 
out Hermodorus 

A mans character is [determines] 
his destiny Heraclitus said and the 
remark applies especially to himself 
Though we have no reliable biograph 
ical information about him Heracli 
tus severe haughty enigmatic yet 
pithy and curiously attractive style 
tells US all we need to know of him as 
a man No one in Greek history be 
fore Socrates is so sharply delineated 
as an individual It was Heraclitus 
style that insured the preservation of 
much of his book (which must have 
been a short one) through cop ous 
quotations by later writers It was his 
style also that led inevitably to distor 
bons and misinterpretations of his 
teaching 

The two statements still most com 
monly attached to the name of Hera 
clitus are Everything flows and You 
cannot step into the same river twice 
Because of these Heraclitus is sum 
manzed in the h stones of philosophy 
as having taught a doctrine of perpet 
ual change and he is set off against 



Pannenides said that there is no 
such thing as change But in feet 
neither of these sentences is a genuine 
Heraclitean fragment both are Pla 
tonic paraphrases which are to saj the 
least misleading Though Heraclitus 
as a process philosopher was commit 
ted to the wew that reality is actnity 
the unn ersality of change was not cen 
tral in his thought by anj means what 
he stressed was rather the ordered and 
eternal pattern that intelligence Cas 
contrast^ ivith "learning of many 
things } could discern in the flux of 
existence—the flux itself being so ob- 
\nous as not to deserve comment. As 
for rivers it will be recalled that what 
Heraclitus actually said was that one 
could step into the same mer as often 
as one pleased—but that w hen one did 
dilfetent and again different waters 
would flow over ones feet the point 
being to illustrate the relation of tran¬ 
sitory particulars to a fixed pattern 
In later antiquit) the Stoics found 
m Heraclitus pantheism and natural 
law doctnne much that was congenial 
to their own philosophy In conse¬ 
quence they looVed upon Kim Ctalhet 
senumentallv) as their progenitor In 
the course of accommodating his doc- 
tnnes to theirs he was made out to 
have taught that fire is the basic stuff 
of the umverse and that the world 
process moves in cvcles each of which 
is terminated bv a general ConAgra 
non In the last hundred vears Hera 


ditus has been held up to glorv or 
obloquy as a proto-Hegelian Fasast. 

Manost Nietzschean and Existen 
tialist 

The actual teachings of Heraclitus 
Cas distinguished from ex post facto 
quoting of his apothegms to deco¬ 
rate opinions independentlv arrived 
aO had little influence on the course 
of Greek philosophv Unlike his Mi 
lesian and Pjthagorean quasi-contem 
poranes Heraclitus made no contnbu 
Oon to the development of natural 
saence. Perhaps he should be counted 
the founder of philosophical ethics for 
having related a moral code to a Welt 
anschauung hut the evidence bearing 
on this matter is slight and it does not 
appear that he worked out this con 
necoon m anv detailed way And al 
though his insistence on the Ration 
ale as the proper object of understand¬ 
ing is important, credit for it must be 
shared with the Milesians and Pjthag- 
oreans, his sneers at their superficiality 
notwithstanding 

But as 3 stvmst phrasemaker and 
cnoc Heiacl tus is unique. This is not 
said bv vvay of patromz ng him. Hera¬ 
clitus compared himself to the Sibvl 
with raving mouth uttering things 
mirthless and unadorned and unper 
fumed " She reaches over a thousand 
vears with her voice" HeracI tus has 
surpassed her bv a Factor of tvvo-and 
a half and snll like his doctors cuts 
and bums. 


THE WAY OF TRUTH and THE WAY OF OPINION 

Parmenides of Elea Cc 5l5-c 456 b 
T) peofu'OTk MeUphvsics 
Fim transcribed. Fifth centurj B c. 
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PmscjrAL Ideas AmANCco 

ti a soil I IiomogcHfOJit Sfhere 
All api caraiices of change anil motion are tllusory 

\\'/iafrirr rxisfs co»I<I >iot Imic come from nothing, it must then haie come 
from «Jinj rxisrs—I lit if the existent can come only from the existent there is no 
I cgtrnnrig to ti /i(i( exists rcclitv eternal and iitdeslruclihle 

Since liie tinienil of the jnin erse consists of its scnstl Ic ijiiahties and since to 
change uvtild inivhc the noncxisUncc of qualities C^ihtch are eternal and in 
JesJnicJiJ le) cliange is tmj*ossiI fe 


Parmcnitlcs it seems began Ins phil 
Oiophical career as a Pjthagorcan but 
'vbcn still a joung man he atlatned 
llic insight that realit) consists of a 
solid homogeneous sphere the appear 
anccs t f diNcrsits and change being al 
together illusor) He set out this cx 
traordinar) doctrine in a poem in hex 
ameter verses consisting of a proem 
a section The Wav of Truth cx 
pounding and defending the theor) 
of the Sphere and a section The 
Waj of Opinion m which he dealt 
nun current (probablj Pjthagorcan) 
scientific theotics The Proem and 
the important Tlic Waj of Truth 
have b«n preserved substantial!) in 
tact but only a few fragments of The 
\Va) of Opinion remain 

TTic 'Proem is an elaborate allcgon 
cal description of Parmenides purney 
into heaven In a chariot drawn by 
inimortal marcs he is conducted up 
vvard bj the daughters of the Sun 
who bring him to the gates of the 
W'ajs of Night and Day the le)s 
to vvh ch severe!) chastising Justice 
holds At the entreaties of the ma d 
cns Justice opens the portals reveal 
*ng the goddess (Justice?) who ad 
dresses Parmenides 

O vouth who come to our mans on 
m the company of immortal chariot 
cers welcome' It was no ev 1 fate hut 
J'lght and just ce that set )ou to travel 


on this wa) far indeed from the path 
trodden by men Meet it is that you 
should inquire into all things the un 
shaking heart of well rounded truth 
as well as the opinions of mortals in 
which IS no true confidence at all Yet 
none the less you shall learn all things 
even how seeming thin«—all passing 
through each—must really be 
The goddess warns Parmenides 
against relying on the senses for knowl 
edge of reality Keep your thought 
away from this wav of inquiry and Dy 
no means let muen tried custom force 
you this way to ply the unseeing eye 
and the ringing ear and the tongue 
(considered as the organ of taste not 
of speech) Rather judge by reason 
the much-disputed proof which I ex 
pound The much disputed proof is 
strictly a priori depending altogether 
on the law of identity Well then I 
shall tell you—and do you attend and 
1 sten to my word—what are the only 
ways of inquiry there are to think of 
The first that IT IS and that it is im 
possible for it not to be in the way of 
conviction for it follows truth The 
other that IT IS NOT and that it 
must needs not be —that I tell you is 
a path that none can learn of at all 
For you could not perceive what is not 

_that is impossible—nor even think 

of It for it IS the same thing that can 
be thought and that can be 
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The gcxidess’ expressions are puz that it came from nhat is no^ for how 
zling for It IS not English (or Greeh what is not could he is neidier speah 
either) to sa% simph, “it is." We want able nor tbrnhable." The argument un¬ 
to know what the “it stands for and plied is a simple dilemma If there is 
if “it" is Csa%) a radish snll the ex an ongin of what is, that ongm must 
pression A radish is" makes no sense be either what is or what is not. But it 
A radish is vrhap Nevertheless the cannot be wbatisnot, for if so lh“ 
sense of the passage is unmistakable contradictor} sentence *^\Tiat is not is 
if there is something real Cand there the origin of what is” would be tru«, 
is) then whaterer characters it has, it whudi is absurd. And of course to sav 
has just those characters, and none that the ongm of what is is what-is, 
other A ts A. It is impossible to think while in a sense true is so onlv tim- 
of A s not being A for to so} that A is alls Therefore what is is uncreated, 
not A would & m effect to sav that TTie goddess advances another at 
the thing hanng the character C does gum^iit to prove the same conclusion 
■not have the diaiacter C, and this And if it cam** from nothing, what 

would amount to saving «a3raetlung and need could have made it anse later 
immedialelv retracting it, so that al rather than sooner'^' This is reallr an 
together nothing was said It is in this argument from an assumed causal pnn- 
that “it is the same thing that ciple* even if the objection be waived 
can be thought and that can be." The that “vvbat is not" is unthinkable, mere 
goddess did not mean of course that nothmgness or negation could not, by 
mere must be mermaids m the ocean definiuon afford anv reason or cause 
because vve can think of them She whv somethiiig, if it were to ongmate 
meant that realm and thought must out of it, should sudd‘*7ilv ^pear at 
alike be non-contradictorv one time rather than another Butwitb- 

All this is perhaps innocent enough out such a reason nothmg could ap- 
but the goddess*u going to use the pear at arry mne- hence, if there ever 
pnnaple thus laid down as a weapon were a time at which there was just 
to destrov belief in the reahtv of the nothing at all then there never could 
world revealed bv the senses. The first be anvthing at anv other time. CThis 
step IS to draw the corollarv "For Ujb argument was attractive to manv sub- 
shall never be proved that what is sequent philosophers being urged bv 
not IS.” for “it IS not possible for what St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomas 
IS nothing to be " The thought is that Hobbes, among others.) 
the word “nothmg" means that which A si m ilar argument C^ot given) 

IS not" consequemlv any sentence hav would show that annihibuon is also 
mg the word “nothmg" as its subject impossible. "Thus is generation ex 
and *is” as its verb must be ointia Unguisbed and destruction not to be 
dictorv “not to be thought of ” heard of " 

Having established this itiseasv for So far the conclusions reached are 
the goddess to prove that "what is is onlv su h as were agreed to bv all 
uncreated and mdestrucuble." “For Greek philosophers both before and 
what birth of it wall vou seek out In after Parmenides. Nothing comes from 
what wav and from what source its in nothing and nothing cLsappears into 
crease^ I forbid you to saj or to chmk nothing But 
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“Nor IS It diMSible, since it is all 
alike, and there is no more of it in one 
place than m another, to hinder it 
from holding together, nor less of it, 
hut It IS completel) filled with what is 
WTierefore it is wholl) continuous, for 
what IS is m contact with what is It is 
immovable in the bonds of might) 
chains, not starting, not stopping, since 
generation and destruction hate been 
banished afar, driven back by true con 
Mction Wherefore all these things are 
but names which mortals have given, 
believing them to be true—generation 
and destruction, being and not being 
change of place and alteration of bright 
color These astounding conclusions 
are drawn as corollaries, without fur 
ther argument Motion was supposed 
to be impossible because if anything 
were to move, it would have to move 
into empty space, but since empty 
space would be "what is not there 
cannot he any cmpt) space As for 
'alteration of bright color or other 
qualitative change, this could not take 
place either, for if an apple, previously 
green, were to become red this would 
entail the disappearance of the green 
ness into nothing and the appearance 
of redness from nothing both equally 
impossible because contradictor) 

The last surprise the goddess has 
for Parmenides is this ‘It abides the 
same, remaining in the same place, by 
Itself thus it sta)s, rooted to the spot 
For mighty Necessit) keeps it in ihe 
bonds of a limit which shuts it in round 
about For this reason it is not right 
that what is should be without an 
end For it is not wanting if it were 
there would be need of ever)thing 
Since, then, it has an outermost 
boundat), it is limited from ever) side, 
like the mass of a well rounded sphere 
extending equall) from the center in 


every direction' This emphatic asser 
tion of a spatial limit to what is is per 
haps the hardest of all for us to absorb, 
since we immediately are led to ask, m 
Parmemdean fashion. What is outside 
It? If more of what is, then there is no 
limit after all, but if what is outside of 
what is IS what IS not, then it cannot 
exist as a limit And indeed Par 
menides’ follower Melissus of Samos 
ventured to correct the master on this 
point, he asserted that what is is spa 
tially infinite Parmenides thought 
seems to have been that infinity Cbe 
mg uit/ioMt end) entails incomplete 
ness, hence could not be predicated of 
what IS, which is perfect, and indeed 
It was characteristic of Greek thought 
to prefer the lid) to the vast But this 
at most extenuates Parmenides without 
acquitting him of manifest inconsist 
enev 

Here shall I close my trustworthy 
reasoning and thinking for you about 
the truth says the goddess 'Hence 
forward learn the beliefs of mortals, 
giving ear to the deceptive order of m) 
words After this unpromising begin 
ning there follows an account of the 
nature of things more in keeping with 
the general tenor of early Greek 
thought We learn for instance, that 
Parmenides understood that the moon 
shines by light borrowed from the 
sun But the fragments of this part of 
the poem are too few for us to rccon 
struct the s) stem at all The purpose of 
including it seems to have been to 
forestall derisive criticism of Parmeni 
des as ignorant of the science of his 
da) I am telling )ou ever)thing 
about this plausible cosmolog), so that 
)OU ma) not be surpassed m insight 
by an) mortal 

To the modern student, perhaps the 
most puzzling thing about Parmenides 



IS the fact that his successors Ondud 
ing especial!) Plato) had so much res 
erence for him and took his arguments 
so seriously 

Of course no senous thinker in the 
fifth century bc could dismiss Pat 
raenides conclusions merelj on the 
ground that thev were incompatible 
with observed fact For philosoph) 
which was still a new enterprise con 
sisted in an imestiganon of the world 
by reason And if in general the senses 
provided the data for the inquiry, no 
philosopher considered himself bound 
to conclude that things are in all re¬ 
spects as they appear to be If the 
senses declared things to be thus and 
so but reason indicated that they were 
otherwise it was not h) any means un 
heard of to dismiss the ob»r\3tions as 
decephve In throwing out all observa 
don Parmenides onl) canted to an ex 
treme a pre-existing practice 

In the second place Parmenides the 
founder of formal lope simply de 
duced the loguMl coHchiiion of the as 
sumptions agreed on by hts predeces 
SOTS These assumpuonsw “re 

1 Monism the stuff (whether wa 
ter the Boundless mist or fire) of 
v\hich all things are made is at base of 
one kind only 

2 Consenation of stuff this stuff 
as such, IS eternal being neither cre¬ 
ated nor destro)ed neither augmented 
nor diminished 

3 A refusal to distinguish (or 
rather the non-occurrence of the idea 
of distinguishing) between what «e 
should call the qualmes of things and 
the things qualified Thus heat and 
bnghtness were not thought of as 
properties of a fire-substance in iBelf 
inaccessible to observation heat and 
bnghtness literally coniti Med fire. For 
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lack of a better word we mav call this 
aMumption Phenomenalism 
4 Reality of change 
Once these assumptions ate made 
explicit Parmenides philosophy be¬ 
comes in a certain way obvious If the 
stuff of things is ungenerated and in 
destiucbhie and if that stuff consists 
of Its sensible qualities then it is out 
of the question for it to change For to 
say that it changes is precisel) to sav 
that It has a propeit) at one time diat 
It lacks at another a conclusion that 
contradicts assumptions two and three 
Thus what is must be at least frozen ” 
But furdiermore there cannot be any 
diversit) in it if the premise of Mon 
ism IS taken senouslj 
Parmenides argument against mo 
non on the ground that motion re¬ 
quires empt) space and empt) space 
would be what is not and therefore 
non-existent, is an obvious sophism 
Oddi) though his successors Empedo 
cles and Anaxagoras deferred to it and 
denied the possibility of a vacuum 
They attempted to make reason square 
With observauon b) giving up the pos 
tulate of Monism in favor of six kinds 
of stuff (Empedocles) or as many 
stuffs as there are perceived differences 
(Anaxagoras) and they tned to ac¬ 
count for motion in a plenum as dis 
placement illustrated by a fish swim 
ming m a jar “fuir of water Failing 
to see that the argument that empt) 
space would be nothing is mdepend 
enl of Parmenides mam contentions 
and that change is inconsistent with 
&c postulates of Conservation and 
“Phenomenalism the) exposed them 
selves to the Parmerudean rebuttal of 
Mehssus who pointed out that "if 
there were a manv, these would have 
to be of the same Lind as I sa) that the 



One IS For jf there ts earth and water, 
and air and iron and gold and fire and 
iT one thing is lu mg and another dead 
and if things arc black and white and 
all that men saj thej rcilh are—if 
that IS so and if we see and hear 
aright each one of these must be such 
as we first decided and thej cannot 
be changed or altered but each must 
be just as it is.” 

In fact if Parmenides’ conclusions 
arc to be escaped without abandoning 
either Conscraation or logic it is nec¬ 
essary (besides clearing up the quibble 
about empty and "nothing ) to do 
two things first to distinguish be 
^veen a thing and its properties (to 
abandon Phenomenalism ) second 
to distinguish within properties be 
tween qualities and relations F H 
Bradley s j earauec flird Rcfliii)’ 
showed as late as 1893 how if the 
reality of relations is denied (if rcli 
tions are conccncd as qualities or pred 
icates of the things related) then a 
Parmenidean \icw of reality is incs 
capable Of the ancients Democritus 
Plato and Aristotle were the only phi 
losophcrs s\ho displayed some grasp of 
Parmenides essential points and tried 
to come to grips with them It is doubt 
ful whether any of them was alto 
gether successful 

It should not be thought however 
that Parmenides philosophy is free of 
internal problems Besides ibe diffi 
culty of the outermost boundary the 
most obvious one is this it is not suffi 
ctent to reject sense experience (or 
anything else) as illusion unless one 
can at least show the possibility of ex 
plaining consistently with one s gen 
eral posiuon how the illusion occurs 
But such a possibility seems to be ruled 
out in Parmenides system For i£ we 


assume that in reality there exists noth 
mg hut a homogeneous rigid sphere 
It seems that there can not be any il 
lusions at all since in order for there 
to be an illusion there must be —really 
be—a mind that is decened and a 
mind ts hy its scry nature something 
that IS changing or at least implies 
change (it thinks now one thought, 
now another) 

There IS the further paradox that 
Parmenides m effect reduced one of 
his premises to absurdity As a matter 
of strict logic all that Parmenides 

C d was that the four assumptions 
above are incompatible the argu 
ment of Itself did not show that the 
postulate of change was the one to be 
rejected Parmenides evidently chose 
to deny it because of his (logically m 
dcpeni^cni) argument for the impos 
sibility of void (and perhaps also on 
religious grounds) Now since there 
IS no inconsistency in assuming at once 
Monism Conservation and Change 
(as the Atomists were to show) Par 
menides reasoning would have been 
invalid without the premise of Phe 
nomenalism Yet this premise seems 
incompatible with his conclusion that 
what IS IS not at all what we perceive 
Perhaps however Parmenides inter 
preted the third premise as implying 
only that what is must have (or be) 
some kind of quality capable of enter 
mg into some kind of consciousness— 
the property m question might have 
been just awareness itself The fact 
that Mehssus argued explicitly that 
die One could not suffer pain sug 
gests that he thought it could suffer 
samethtngi in other words be some 
how conscious This lends some slight 
support to the conjecture that Parmen 
ides sphere though undeniably a 
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body was ilso endowed with non-dis for thinking of Parmenides as the fa 
cursi\c consciousness whatever that thcr ofideahsm 
might be If so, then there is warrant 


ANAXAGORAS: FRAGMENTS 


Author Anaxagoras of Clazomcnac Cc 500<r 428 P c ) 

Ty^eofuork Nlciaphjsics 
First tronsenbed Fifth century bc 

PniNctPAL Ideas Advanced 

The iiHivcrsc IS uifitttte tiud ts composed of tnfirtUcly divisible vtatter 
Eierything that exists contains portions of excry other kind of thing, but par 
ticular things are recognised by their most obi tons characteristics 
Mind IS riiflltcr considered as conscious and knou mg 

Ongiiial/y the unixcrsc was homogeneous and »»o/io«?ess hut as a result of 
the whirling influence of mind the unnerse became differentiated and ordered 


Anaxagoras held that the universe is 
infinite in extent and composed of 
mind and matter but mind is a special 
kind of matter There is no empty 
space 

Alatter is not composed of primary 
units It IS infinitely divisible Nor is 
there a least of what is small but there 
IS always a smaller for it cannot be 
that what exists should cease to be by 
being cut If you take a piece of a 
certain kind of matter—a hair say or 
a steak—and begin cutting no matter 
how finely you cut it the pieces will 
still have the charactenstics of hair or 
flesh How can hair come from what 
IS not hair or flesh from what is not 
fiesW 

Nevertheless we eat bread and the 
bread (we say) becomes hair and 
flesh This is not accurate Anaxagoras 
says The Greeks follow a wrong us 
age in speak ng of coming into exist 
ence and passing away for nothing 
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comes into existence or passes away 
but there is mingling and separation of 
things that exist So they would be 
right to call coming into existence mix 
ture and passing away separation 
The “coming into existence" of die 
hair is really mixture then and the 
passing away of the bread is separa 
tion But mixture of what and separa 
tjon of what? Any crumb of bread 
however tiny has all the properties of 
the whole loaf Bread is not made of 
bits of hair and flesh Likewise a hair 
IS not separable into microscopic bread 
crumbs How then can hair be a mix 
ture into which bread enters while 
at the same time it cannot come from 
what IS not hau ? 

The answer is that The things that 
are in one world are not divided nor 
cut off from one another with a 
hatchet While bread contains no par 
tides of hair it nevertheless contains 
hair so to speak fused or dissolved in 



it And in general, "all things wll be 
in everything, nor is it possible for 
them to be apart, but all things have a 
portion of everything . . And m 
all things many' things are contained, 
and an equal number both in the 
greater and in the smaller of the things 
that are separated " 

A loaf of bread contains "portions 
of everything'^ that is, it contains or 
rather :s a complex of all the sensible 
qualities there are And the same is 
true of every crumb of the loaf CAn 
axagoras was notorious for asserting 
that Snow is black—in the sense that 
even the purest white stuff yet con 
tains a portion of every "thing,” in 
eluding blackness) Yet the loaf does 
not anpear to our senses as a primor 
dial chaos 'Each single thing is most 
manifestly those things of which it 
has most in it" It presents us with a 
definite, restricted set of qualities— 
let us say browTiness, moisture, bread 
smell and bread taste Hair as we 
luiovv It IS black, shiny, oily Hair is 
in bread in the sense that blackness, 
shininess, and oiliness are all there, 
but relatively m such small quantities 
that ‘the weakness of out senses pre 
vents our discerning the truth IF we 
were presented C/'er stnpossihiley with 
a loaf of ‘pure ’ bread, we could not 
distinguish It from an ordinary loaf by 
looking at it, smelling it, or tasting it, 
but it would not nourish us Our in 
sides, however, are able (in an unex 
plained manner) to separate out the 
traces of Kaii and flesh 

Anaxagoras used the word “seeds” 
—"seeds of all things, having all sorts 
of characteristics both of color and of 
savor,” "a multitude of innumerable 
seeds m no way like each other —to 
indicate the diversity of quality things 
to be found m even the smallest hit of 
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matter But the word has no atomisbc 
implications, anything, however large 
or small, that has a trace of hair in it is 
a hair "seed ” The word occurs only 
twice jn the extant fragments, both 
times m a description of world forma 
tion, and all that is signified is that 
the Original mixture of all things has 
the potentialities in it for eventual 
separation into the most diverse kinds 
of objects 

Abiirf, like blackness or the smell of 
bread, is a real stuff, consequently, it 
has location (“it is certainly there, 
where everything else is”) and occu 
pies space (“it is the thinnest of all 
things and the purest”)—sufficient 
evidence, to our way of thinking, to 
make it a kind of matter But it must 
be remembered that Anaxagoras does 
not make a distmcuon between stuff 
and the qualities of stuff, indeed, re¬ 
fusal to make this distinction is the 
key to his philosophy Mmd has or is 
the properties that in our experience 
we find It to have it is conscious and 
cognitive (“it has all knowledge about 
everything ), and powerful, that is, 
manifests itself as will power or elan 
vital in living things ('mind has the 
greatest strength, and it has power 
over all things, both greater and 
smaller, that have life ) It is unique 
in not entering into mixtures “All 
other things partake m a portion of 
everything while Mind is infinite and 
self ruled, and is mixed with nothing 
but IS alone, itself by itself' Anaxag 
oras argued that 'if it were not by 
Itself, but were mixed with anything 
else. It would partake in all things if 
It were mixed with any, for in every 
thing there is a portion of everything, 
and the things mixed with it would 
hinder «, so diat it would have power 
over nothing in the same way that it 



has now being alone by itself" TJic 
thought seems to be that if Mind 
mixed, It would lose its peculiar power 

i ust as the blackness in snow or the 
ireadness in hair docs but this is im 
possible, both because uhat is cs 
scntially actnc cannot become passne 
and because our minds arc experienced 
as tinities Also 'it would partake in 
all things if It were rmxtd with an) 
rocks and clods would be alive—an 
absurdit) 

But while Mind is not mixed with 
anything it is j^resent m some living 
things 'In everything there is a por 
tion of everything except Mind, and 
there are some things in which there 
IS Mind also" The power of Mind is 
to initiate activity ^motion) in these 
things, and also to move and "set m 
order all things from outside 
‘All Mind is alike both the greater 
and the smaller' It is the same mmd 
stuff that 18 present in us as in animals 
and vegetables Our greater intelli 
gence is due not to possession of a 
superior grade of Mind, but to our 
having hands. 

Like every other Greek philosopher, 
Anaxagoras held that nothing can 
come from nothing not can anything 
utterly vanish The totabty of world/ 
stuff IS fixed It is‘‘all,’ and'we must 
know that all of them are neither more 
nor less for it is not possible for them 
to be more than all, and all are always 
equal ' But the world of moving, 
changing differentiated things that 
we know is not eternal Anaxagoras 
postulated a pnmeval condition of ho¬ 
mogeneity and mononlessness All 
things were together infinite both in 
number and in smallness for the small 
too was infinite And when all thinp 
were together, none of them were 
plain, because of their smallness' But 


before dicy were separated off, when 
all things were togttlicr, not even was 
mv color plain for the mixture of all 
things prevented it—of the moist and 
the dry, and tlic warm and the cold 
and the light and the dark, and of 
much cirlh that was in it, and of a 
multitude of inniimcrahle seeds m no 
way like each other' It is perhaps 
permissible to think of this initial con 
dition as a grav, dim damp, tepid, 
dirty vastness Or if you prefer, a lu 
minositv 'Air and fire prevailed over 
all things, being both of them infinite, 
for amongst all things these are the 
greatest both in quantitv and size', 
that is, a homogeneous mixture of all 
things would look like air and fire, be 
cause those arc what there is most of 
At some point in this mass Mind 
started a whirl "And Mmd had power 
over the whole revolution, so tnat it 
began to revolve in the beginning 
And it began to revolve first from a 
small beginning, but the revolution 
now extends over a larger space and 
will extend over a larger still' We 
see the whirl of the heavenly bodies 
still going on overhead 

The centrifugal force of the whirl 
caused separation out of the homo¬ 
geneous mass, "as these things revolve 
and are separated off by the force and 
speed And the speed makes the force 
Their speed is not like the speed of 
any of the things that are now among 
men but in every way many times as 
fast." “And when Mind began to move 
things separating off took place from 
all that was moved and so much as 
Mind set in motion was all separated 
And as things were set in motion and 
separated the revolution caused them 
to be separated much more 
The separation resulted not }ust m 
diffeienUation but in a natural order 



And all the things thit nrc mingled is Ingger than the Peloponnese ' He 
together and separated ofT and distin corrcctU explained winds as due to the 
guished arc all known In Mind And thinning of the air b) the sun Earth 
Mind set m order all things tint were quakes are caused by the air above 
lo be and that now exist and this striking on the air under the earth the 
rc\-olution caused the separating off moiement of the latter causes the 
and the thin is separated from the earth floating on it to rock He un 
thick the warm from the cold the derstood the causes of eclipses but 
light from the dark and the dr\ from thought that some lunar eclipses are 
the moist The thick and the caus^ by the interposition of invisible 
moist and the cold and the dark came bodies l^twecn the sun and moon 
together where the earth is now while This theory was eaidently intended to 
the thm and the warm and the dr\ explain the eclipses that occur when 
and the bright went out towards the llic sun is still above the horizon 
further part of the sk^ Howcacr 0* Contrar) to the theory of Empedo- 
is not clear how) from the earth cics according to which perception is 
stones arc solidified by the cold and a process of uniting constituents of the 
these rush outwards more than water sense organs with like things outside 
Thca art the sun moon and stars the them Anaxagoras held that perception 
sun and stars being heated to mean is essentiallv an irritation by sub 
desetnee b) their motion while the stances unlike those that compost the 
moon lower dowm and not moving so organs He worked this theory out 
fast shines b) the reflected light of with considerable subtletv We see 
the sun light because the pupils of our eyes 

The process described is only a local are dark this expla ns also why we 
one Anaxagoras reasoned that Mind cannot see at night We perceive 
must set things in order m other warmth and cold onl) when m con 
parts of the boundless universe pro trast out skm is colder or warmer than 
ducing other worlds We must sup the object felt when they are at the 
pose that men have been formed same temperature there is no sensation 
m them and the other animals that Salt sweet and sour tastes are known 
have life and that these men have because though these qualities are in 
inhabited cities and cultivated fields us there is a deficiency which makes 
3s With us and that they have a sun possible a contrast It follows that all 
and a moon and the rest as with us perception is sublim nal pain as is 
and that their earth brings forth for jiroved by the fact that any prolonged 
them many things of all kinds of or violent sensation is felt as painful 
which they gather the best together As to an est mate of Anaxagoras 
into their dwellings and use them he was aware of the Ital an ph loso 
Thus much have I said with regard phers—the Pythagoreans Parmenides 
to separating off to show that it will Empedocles and Zeno—and in some 
not be only with us that things are respects adopted their views (concern 
separated off but elsewhere too mg eclipses) in others made conces 

Anaxagoras followed Anaximenes in sons to their arguments (m rejecting 
holding that the earth is a flat d sc a vacuum) and someumes argued 
held up by the air The sun he said against them (his doctrine of infinite 
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dnislbility seems to stem from an at 
tempt to refute Zeno) Primarily, how 
e\cr, Anaxapons was the contmuaioi 
of the Milesian selioo! His conception 
of the "beginning” and of the process of 
world formation, for instance, was an 
elaboration of Anaximander’s And like 
the Milesians, he was a thorough ra 
tionalist there is no trace of m)*slicism 
m his work, and if he had any emo¬ 
tional reaction to his vision of the na 
ture of things no report of it has 
come down to us Tlie Milesians still 
talked of “god’ and “the dninc” in 
connection with the cosmic process, al 
belt these terms had become mere ab¬ 
stract labels for stuffs and mechanisms 
In Anaxagoras, on the other hand, 
even the words base disapixiared Nor 
was his Mmd an object of worship it 
was not 3 personality, and (as Sma 
tes compUmed) it was not etetv a cos 
mic Designer It was just the nrojec 
tion of human cognition and will 
( knots n in experience as initiator of 
motion) without any moral or to- 
hgioos atusbutes 

In one respect, Anaxagoras’ expla 
nation of things was more consist 
ent than that of any of his predeces 
sors having postulated that nothing 
can come from nothing, and that 
“things are what they seem to be” 
(that IS the sensible qualities are lit 
crally the constituents of the things), 
he had no difficulty (as Empedocles 
did) in accounting for the diversity of 
objects of expenence But at the same 


time this success w’as a great failure; 
for if there arc as many principles of 
explanation as there arc things to be 
explained, how can one be said to "cx 
plain” anything? Eicrjihing comes 
from what it is. But to say that 
ststble, concentrated hair comes from 
obscured, diluted hair is not to s-itisfy 
the demand that impels us to ask for 
explanations Granted that we do not 
xiant to be told that hair comes from 
nothing, we still look for tome sense in 
which “hair comes from what is not 
hair" 

Thus the philosophy of Anaxagoras, 
in being the logical conclusion of the 
assumption that “things are what they 
seem to be,” was—like many logical 
conclusions—also a cul-de-sac Like 
Parmenides’ similar xsorking out of the 
implications of monism, it closed off 
one way of investigation and in doing 
so assured that the next advance in 
Greek thought (made by the atom 
ists) would consist in denying the 
premise on which it rested 

Anaxagoras was the first to bring 
philosophy to Athens He was also the 
first philosopher to suffer from Athe¬ 
nian religious and political bigotry 
Tned and convicted of 'impiety" (for 
his statements about the sun and 
moon) and allegiance to a foreign 
power (Penia) he was (it seems) con 
demned to death, but escaped to 
Lampsacus in Ionia, where he spent 
the rest of his days as an honored 
schoolteacher 


EMPEDOCLES; FRAGMENTS 

Author Empedocles of Acragas Ca493-c 433 B c ) 

Type of work Metaphysics 
First transenbed Fifth century B c 
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PniNapAt. Ideas Advanced 

Earth atTffiTC a»d\iatcr—stmedby hie and strtfe—compose the world 
The unticrsc ts eternal Init jJ ts not alu-aysarranged m the same pattern 
Particular things etist ui the liio intermediate stages of the cycle created h) 
the alternating domination of Loie and Strtfe 


Besides being a philosopher Emped 
oclcs was a dcmocraiic statesman the 
founder of an important school of 
medicine and a religious leader and re¬ 
former He also claimed to be a god 
Empedocles was the first thinier to 
trj seriously Cand to some extent suc¬ 
cessfully) to reply to Parmenides 
Since what Parmenides said was that 
all that really exists is a solid sphere 
Within which there is no differentia 
tion no change and no motion one 
might be tempted to conclude offhand 
that Parmenides was mad and that 
anyone who paid attention to him 
must have been mad also But m fact 
Parmenides was a great genius the 
founder indeed of logic What he 
did was show that three assumptions 
taken as self evidently true b> ail m 
vestigatots up to and including him 
self logically entailed his odd world 
view These assumptions were first 
that nothing can come from nothing 
or disappear into nothing nothing 
just pops up or vanishes without a 
trace The second was that there is 
fundamentally just one reality one 
stuff of which particular things are 
modifications The third was that 
whatever really exists is identical with 
whatever properties it really has This 
last assumption was so taken for 
granted that no one even stated it 
explicitly and it is doubtful whether 
anyone at the time could have done 
so no alternative having been con 
ceived We should distinguish be¬ 
tween water (H 2 O) and its propernes 


of being wet and cold but to the 
early Greeks water was simply the 
cold and wet 

Once the nature of this last assump¬ 
tion IS grasped it becomes obvious 
that Parmenides was right For if 
there is just one kind of stuff then 
that stuff being identical with its 
properties Cwbatever they are) can 
not possibly change For suppose it is 
hot—that IS IS the hot Then it can 
not get cold for if it did the hot 
would have to disappear into nothing 
and the cold would have to come 
out of nothing Previous thinkers had 
supposed naturally enough that one 
particular thing might get cold with 
out violating nothing from nothing as 
long as something else got hot to com 
pensate for it But this was shoddv 
reasoning Parmenides pointed out If 
there is just one reality and it is 
(equals) hot then it is contradictory 
to say that it is also cold 

Probably because of a propensitj 
for religious mysticism Parmenides 
conclusions were quite agreeable to 
him The fact that they were utterly 
opposed to experience did not bother 
him If logic tells us one thing and 
the senses tell us something else so 
much the worse for the senses Keep 
yout thinking clear of this way of in 
quiry he warned nor let much-ex 
penenced habit force you down this 
road where the unseeing eye and the 
noisy ear and the tongue rule But de- 
ade by logic the much disputed proof 
that 1 utter Empedocles however 
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uas not prepared to abandon his 
senses In an empiricist \ein he 
wrote * Come nou consider with all 
jour powers m what wav each thing 
IS clear Hold not jour sight m greater 
credit as compared with jout hearing 
nor lalue \our resounding ear aboie 
the clear instructions of jour tongue 
and do not w ithhold confidence in anj 
of the other parts of jour bodv in 
which there is an opening for under 
standing but consider eierj thing in 
thewaj It IS cleat 

Nor did Empedocles abandon logic' 
He realized that Parmenides conclu 
sion was validlj drawn therefore if 
It was to be rejected at least one of 
the premises leading to it would hare 
to be thrown out Which one'’ Not 
the third for the simple reason that 
Empedocles did not realize that it tr<w 
a premise of the argument (This fact 
in due time dawned on the atomists 
Leucippus and Democritus it was 
their mstmction betiieen thing and 
quality that at length made phi-sics 
as we know it possible ) And cettainlv 
not the first Parmenides had said 
Nor wnll forceful credibility eier al 
lov% that anything besides itself can 
anse from non being Thus is 
generation extinguished and destruc¬ 
tion not to be heard of Empedocles 
repeated almost lerballj Fools'—for 

they base no farrcaclwng thoughts— 
who deem that what before did not 
exist comes info being or that aught 
can perish and be uCterh desirojed 
For It cannot be tbit aught can iiisc 
from what in no was exists and it i 
impossible and unheard of that Being 
should perish Both Parmenides and 
Empedocles were fighting straw men 
for no Greek e\cr questioned the 
mixim nothing from nothing 

Bj el minaiion then there re¬ 


mained only the second assumption to 
attack that of monism Instead of one 
basic stuff Empedocles declared that 
there are four (or as we shall see 
six) namely the great world masses 
earth air fire and water—^\shat Am 
totle was later to call the elements 
but which Empedocles cabled roots 
Hear first the four roots of all th ngs 
shining Zeus fair] life-bnnging Hera 
fearthj Aidoneus [fire] and Nestis 
[water] ivhose teardrops are a well 
spring to mortals. These roots like 
Parmenides Being are ungenerated 
indestructible and unchanging Par 
ticular perishing things are tcmporaij 
combinations of them TTiere is no 
nature {phusts essential being] of any 
of all the things that perish nor any 
cessation for them of baneful death 
Thej are onij a mingling and inter 
change of what has been mineled 
Nature is but a name gnen to these 
things bv men 

But before he could successful!) as 
sert a iheoij of change as a mixing of 
the unchanging Empedocles had an 
other Parmenidean hurdle to get oier 
That was the notorious denial of the 
possibihti of motion Parmenides had 
irgued (mdcpendentl} of his main 
doctnne) that if anything mores 
there must be cmpti space for it to 
move into but empty spice void 
would be mere nothing that which 
IS not and since it would be logically 
contradeten to saj that that which 
IS not exists there can be no vod 
hcnccno molion Empedocles whether 
taken in by this quibble or not at 
anv rate agreed that there is no void 
In the All there is naught emplv and 
naught loo full lie had an empirical 
reason for this view he was the first 
(as far as wt. know) to real zc that 
wlicfc tlierc seems to be only empty 



space there is rcalK matter namely, 
air He illustrated tins conclusion h\ 
means of tlic l.lcjs)(irc} a Greek 
kitchen gadget It uns a metal tube 
uith a ixrfonted bottom and an open 
top small enough to be stopped b\ 
holding a finger on it It was used 
to remote small quantities of liquid 
from narrow mouthed jars too hcasy 
to be poured convenicnllj Empedocles 
flondlv explained its working ‘When 
a girl plating with a kJejsjdrn of 
shining brass puts the orifice of the 
pipe upon her comclj hand and dips 
the Uej^ydrn into the yielding mass 
of silterj water—the stream does not 
then flow into the tcsscl but the bulk 
of the air inside, pressing upon the 
close-packed perforations keeps it out 
till she uncot ers the compressed 
stream hut then air escapes and an 
equal tolumc of water runs m In 
the same tvay» when water occupies 
the depths of the brazen tessel and 
the opening and passage is stopped up 
by the human hand the air outside 
striving to get in holds the water 
back at the gates of the gurgling neck 
pressing upon its surface till she lets 
go with her hand Then on the 
contrary just m the opposite way to 
svhat happened before the wind 
rushes in and an equal volume of 
water runs out to make room This 
discovery of air as distinguished from 
wind and mist was Empedocles prin 
cipal contribution to science 

Motion could nexertheless occur 
Without a void and without flouting 
logic Empedocles maintained as long 
as the obstacle in front of the moving 
object could be displaced as the water 
could not move into the klepsydra un 
less an exit was provided for the air 
lu general one thing could mix with 
another he held if there were tinv 


pores like the tube of the klepsydra, 
for the substance to penetrate He 
thought that when we inhale an 
rushes into our bodies through the 
pores of the skin the blood retiring 
to the center of the bodv when we 
exhale the blood comes back to the 
surface forcing the air out 

Besides fire and Water and Earth 
and the boundless height of Air there 
exist dread Strife too apart from 
these of equal weight to each and 
Lose in their midst equal in length 
"and breadth It is she that is be¬ 
lieved to be implanted m the frame 
of mortals It is she that makes them 
have thoughts of love and work the 
works of peace They call her by the 
names of Joy and Aphrodite Love 
and Strife are the forces that cause 
motion though Empedocles at the 
same time seems to regard them as 
kinds of matter But they are not con 
scious beings Aphrodite is just that 
whatever it is which we experience m 
our own selves that impels us to 
union Cosmically it causes unlike to 
mix with unlike Strife the opposite 
force of repulsion causes separation 
and as a result union of like with 
like 

The four Roots plus Love and 
Strife are all there is Behold the 
sun everywhere bright and warm and 
all the immortal things that are bathed 
in heat and bright radiance Behold 
the rain everywhere dark and cold 
and from the earth issue forth things 
close pressed and solid When they are 
in strife all these are different m form 
and separated but they come together 
in love and are desired bv one an 
other 

For out of these have sprung all 
things that were and are and shall be 
—trees and men and women beasts 
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and birds and the fishes that dwell in reproducing their kind sumie This 
the waters, yea, and the gods that fantas), it will be noted, contains the 
live long lives and are exalted in honor germ of the idea of evolution by 
‘For there are these alone, but run adaptation and survival of the fittest 
ning through one another, they take However, it is inferior both in form 
different shapes—so much does mix and m underlying reasoning to the 
ture change them " older theory of Anaximander 

Empedocles believed that the uni In the penod when Smfe is gam 
verse is eternal, but it is not alvvavs mg ascendancy over Love C"hich is 
arranged in the same pattern Lme the present stage of the world), “Fire 
and Strife alternate in dominance as it was separated caused the night 
There is a time when Love unites all bom shoots of men and tearful women 
the Roots, in this condition, the uni to anse Whole-natured forms 

verse is a sphere, a homogeneous mix first arose from the earth These 
ture of the Roots and Love, Strife showed as yet neither the charming 
alone being separate, outside it Then form of the limbs, nor yet the voice 
Strife enters the sphere and begins and organ that are proper to men" 
Its work of separation, which when TTiat is, they were bisexual creatures, 
complete leaves each of the four Roots later separated further by Strife into 
gathered together in unmixed puntv men and women 
Then Love begins a process ot min The poem “Punfications” begins 
glmg ev entuatmg in the Spheie again, with a cunouslv charming proem 
after which the cycle repeats ‘Tnends, that inhabit the great town 

Parocular things exist in the mo looking down on the yellow rock of 
intermediate stages of the cycle when Acragas, up by the citadel, busy in 
neither Love nor Strife has attained goodly worts, haibon of honor for the 
supremacy There are two kinds of stranger, men unskilled in meanness, 
“evolution ’ of living things correspond hail I go about among you an immortal 
ing to these two periods When Love god, no mortal now, honored among 
is coming in and displacing Strife, ail os is meet, crowned with fillets 
"on the earth many heads spring up and flowery garlands Whenever I come 
without necks and arms wander bare to men and women in the flourishing 
and bereft of shoulders Eyes stray up towns, straightway is reverence done 
and down in want of brows" These me they go after me in thousands 
dts]ccia membra are united bv Love, asking of rne what is the way to gain, 
for the most part into monsters some desiring oracles while some, who 
"Many creatures with faces and for many a weary day have been 
breasts looking in different directions pierced by the gnevous pangs of all 
anse, some, offspring of oxen with manner of sickness, beg to heat from 
faces of men, while others, again, me the word of healing But 
anse as offspnng of men with the why do I harp on these things as if it 
heads of oxen and creatures in whom were any great matter that 1 should 
the nature of women and men is surpass mortal, penshaHe men?” 
mingled furnished with stenie organs " Though in our own days it is not un 
Only the few that happen to be ca usual for eminent physicians to think 
pable of nourishing themselves and rf themselves in much the same way. 
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there is the difference that Empedocles 
literal/^ believed himself a god, though 
a fallen one 'There is an oracle of 
Necessity, an ancient ordinance of the 
gods, eternal and scaled fast by broad 
oaths, that whenever one of the di 
vmiiics . . has sinfully polluted his 
hands with blood, or lollovvcd strife 
and forsworn himself, he must wander 
thrice ten thousand seasons [10,000 
years] from the abodes of the blessed, 
being bom throughout the time in all 
manners of mortal forms, changing 
one toilsome path of life For another 
For the mighty Ait drives him into the 
Sea, and the Sea spews him forth on 
the dry Earth, Earth tosses him into 
the beams of the blazing Sun, and he 
flings him hack to the eddies of Air 
One takes him from the other, and all 
reject him One of these I now am, an 
exile and a wanderer from the gods, 
for that I put my trust in raving 
Strife" In this time, he says, ‘I have 
been bom ere now a boy and a girl, a 
bush and a bird and a dumb 6sh in 
the sea " The original sin, it appears, 
was meat eating, for all living creatures 
are akin But deliverance is in sight 
"At the last, they appear among earth 
dwelling men as prophets, song wnters, 
physicians, and princes, and thence 
they nse up as gods exalted in honor, 
sharing the hearth of the other gods 
and the same table free from human 
woes, safe from destiny, and incapable 
of being hurt" 


The principal problem posed by the 
‘Turificalions’’ is its evident inconsist 
cncy, in teaching transmigration of 
souls, with the ‘Toem on Nature," ac¬ 
cording to which there is "no cessa 
tion of baneful death" for particular 
things The only possibility of recon 
citing the poems seems to he in sup¬ 
posing that the soul which transmi 
grates is a piece of Love The soul 
cannot he a mixture, for all mixtures 
are perishable, and it is not plausible 
to identify it with any of the Roots 
Not could It be Strife, for its sin, we 
remember, consisted in "putting trust 
in raving Strife” It might be thought 
that if ine soul is Love, then Love is 
consaous, contrary to the express state¬ 
ment of Empedocles that the blood 
round the heart is the thought of 
men " However, according to a very 
ancient tradiuon of the Greeks a man 
has two "souls," a bloodsou] which 
IS the seat of consciousness and a 
breath soul which is the vivifying prin 
aple It does not seem impossible that 
Empedocles identified the latter with 
the Love which admittedly is in the 
human body, and a particular piece of 
Love might somehow retain its iden 
tity even through thrice ten thousand 
seasons But this is hazardous specula¬ 
tion, for which there is no explicit 
warrant either in the fragments of 
Empedocles’ poems or in the ancient 
commentaries 


MO TZU 


Author Mo Ti (c 470-c 391 b c ) 

Type of ivorfe Ethics, political philoaiphy, logic 
First transcribed Fourth century B o 
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PniNCiPAi, Ideas ADVA^CED 

UtiticTsal loxe is the source of the good, and hy rcnards and punishments hu 
«ifln fceings con he encoiirngct! to loxettmiersally 

Uniformity ofialue standards ts achteied hy esiahhshing the nay of the most 
xirtuous and capable ‘Son of Heaien as the moral standard 

Aggressne uar should tieier he practiced since it ts neither politically nor 
economically adi anfogeoiis 


One of the most serious challengers 
of Confucian ideas m the fifth century 
BC «as Mo Ti, whose obscure family 
background encouraged much specula 
tion about his early life on the ^sis of 
his name It is said not entirelj with 
out justification, that his familj name, 
Cmk” or "black ) shows that he or his 
ancestor must have been at one time a 
Uw bteaket, because branding the con 
vict with ink was a common practice in 
ancient China His personal name, Ti 
could mean a menial worker in old 
Chinese Hence, his name could haie 
been originall) a nickname, indicating 
his ongm as an ex<Dni ict slare laborer 
Whatever the truth it is difficult to 
overlook the difference between the 
obscurity of the Mo clan and the ans 
tocratic background of Confucius’ fam 
ily, paiticulail) when one notes Mo 
Tis hostility toward the Confucian 
school of thought 

Like Confucius, Mo Ti snidied the 
ancient texts He even followed the 
Confucian cominentanes on these texts 
until he dev eloped a sj stem of bis own 
with which he vied with Confucianism 
for popular acceptance Mo Ti trav 
eled much as Confucius did and be 
talked even more persistently to the 
rulers Confucius would refuse to con 
verse with anyone who was impolite 
to him but Mo Ti forgot about cere¬ 
mony as long as there v\ as an audience 

Once Mo Ti heard that the ruler 


of one state was about to declare war 
against another In the hope of mam 
taming peace he rushed to the aggres 
siv e state, w alking on foot for da) s and 
nights without stopping When his 
feet were sore, he simpl) tore pieces of 
his garments to bandage them and 
continued on his joumc) Upon his 
arrival he found that the ruler was 
too much determined to can) out his 
war waging plans to consider changing 
them After spending much time with 
this ruler in vain Mo Ti turned 
around and went to the attacked state 
where he offered his service to defend 

It 

On his peace missions Mo Ti was 
not traveling alone He rained a con 
siderable following numbering m the 
hundreds These disciples were de¬ 
voted to their master and were trained 
b) him personally in the arts of defen 
sive warfare as well as in philosophy 
They became a tightlj knit and bighlv 
effective combat unit as they trailed 
after their master, galloping on their 
bare feet, to rescue a besieged state 
Apparent!) the) did well for their 
master earned an appointment to a 
high post m the slate of Sung And 
after the masters death the disciples 
elected a second master to continue the 
leadership of the confratemit), which 
lasted about a hundred years 

The work named after Mo Ti called 
the Afo Tm contained fifteen books 
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Hea\en uho sets the universal stand 
ard of nghteousness Those adhenng 
to this standard are rewarded others 
Violating this standard are punished 
Furthermore, sap Mo Ti Heasen loves 
all men equal!} unul and unless some 
people tr^ass die houndar} of nght 
eousnessand forsake universal love 

The Mohist acknowledges the exist 
ence of spmts and their function as 
guardians of morality He divides the 
spirits into three general categones 
the heavenly spirits which are most 
superior, the mountain and ni er spmts 
which are secondar}, and the spirits 
of dead human beings which oc¬ 
cupy the lowest stratum in this hier 
arch} To prov'e the power of the 
spirits particularly those of the dead. 
Mo Ti retells many ghost stones ated 
in the anaent texts and concludes with 
the adznombon that the vengeance of 
the spmts is "sharp and fierce,” espe* 
aall} when wrong is done to the in 
nocent Mo Ti, however, disapproves 
of any ntual practice to placate the 
spnts. He teaches his followers that 
tney will continue to enjoy the bless 
ing of the spmts as long as the bving 
practice universal love and avoid harm 
mg one another 

Mo Ti IS emphatic in asserting the 
basically equal worth of all men He 
insists that the sovereign ruler must 
honor the virtuous and the capable re¬ 
gardless of their family connection, 
financial status, and their physical ap¬ 
pearances" CHere is a hint that Mo 
'll himself was not qmte the standard 
of masculme beautv of his tune ) He 
further reiterates his belief that the 
ruler can use punishment and reward 
to make all the pectple strive for virtue 
in order that everyone have an equal 
chance to prove his worth The Mohist 
assumption is that ever) body, follow 
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ing the ruler’s instructions, has an 
equal chance to change his own des- 
lin) Tills v^ew is clearly opposed to 
the Confuaan acceptance of “fate" 
whose designs are above man 

Mo Ti s assumption that man is not 
horn WTth a predestined pattern of his 
dev elopment is full} explained m 
Chapter Three, m which he metaphor 
ically compares the environmental in 
fluence on man to the dveing of siIL 
The one factor that influences man 
most, in Mo Tis view, is his assoaa 
uons. Man behaves according to the 
company he keeps, rulers in the past 
faded or succeeded according to the 
teachers and exemplars they followed 
Alreadv one senses a cnncal prob¬ 
lem in Mo Ti’s S}?!^ when one ex 
amines the Mohist new on man If 
men are basically equal who then 
should rule and who should he ruled? 
Mo Ti offers two explanations of this 
point, one logical and the other his 
toncal In his logical argument. Mo Ti 
starts from the premise that Heaven is 
the supreme authonty that delegates 
his power lo the sovereign king on 
earth As the Son of Heaven, the king 
rules b} observing Heaven’s ^\'ill The 
people must ob^ their long because 
ihey must bow to Heaven In his his 
toncal argument Mo 'll offers a re- 
countof the evolution of soaetv 

In the very begmmng, says Mo TI 
the pnmeval soae^ of man was full of 
strife and chaos because each mdivid 
ual had his own standard of behavior 
and no two men acted according to an} 
common standard. As man improved 
and soaety formed there was "a selec¬ 
tion* of the most virtuous and capable 
man m the world to sene as the Son 
of Heaven 'The Son of Heaven then 
issued a mandate to the people, declar¬ 
ing that "what the superior [the king] 



tliinVs to be ngbt all shall thml it 
right ^shat the king thinks to be 
svrong all shall think it wrong Con 
sequcntK, a uniform standard \n“is cs 
tablishctl and strife ceased Mo Tl 
goes on to urge his reiders to ohscr\c 
this political precedence to insure a 
peaceful and orderly wict\ but he 
does not make it clear how he thinks 
the “most \irtuous and capable" was 
selected m the past or should be se¬ 
lected m the future 
Uniformit) of smIuc standards uni 
versalloyc and nonaggression form the 
triad upon which Mo *11 constructed 
his s)-stcm The first sometimes inter 
preted by later scholars as the theor) 
of emulating the superior" amounts 
to simpK a standardization of MCWs of 
all people if it is earned to its logical 
extreme Unwersal lose has been dis 
cussed *rhc third—nonaggression— 
constitutes Mo Tis most significant 
contribution to the ideas in the War 
nng States penod in Chinas history 
Mo Ti talks about righteousness and 
unnersal ynnue but he does not ap¬ 
pear as a moralist when he deals with 
the question of war He argues against 
aggr«stye war on the ground that it 
IS not economically advantageous to 
attack others He sounds e\tremel> 
modem when he yyams the aggressors 
that war lays waste lands that should 
be kept under producUye actmoes 
Even if a Mctory yyere yyon so declares 
Mo Ti the costs of the expeditions 
would haye exhausted the countr> 
As a result neither the victor nor the 
vanquished would be fit to take their 
places among the nations any more 
His argument is made very persuasive 
by his practical skill in defensive yvar 
fare which is described yvith technical 
details in at least eleyen chapters m 
this book Only the conditions of the 


time which yyerc too far gone in an 
atmosphere of a free-forall potver 
struggle preyented his vieyys from be¬ 
ing adopted by the chiefs of the states 

hlo Tis uulitananism finds arfother 
expression in his approach to economic 
problems. He yyould encourage only 
those economic endeavors that are use¬ 
ful and practical or that contnbute to 
the yvealih and populousness of the 
state The sole entenon for his judg 
ment of the success or failure of a state 
IS Its granary and population He is 
ychemently critical of any conspicuous 
consumption and he beliet es that peo¬ 
ple should be and are actually happy 
if no more than the essential matenal 
supplies are abundant As to the in 
crease in populauon his vieiy yvas 
quite yahd at a time yvhen manpotver 
constituted the mamspnng of the 
states strength and yyhen people mi 
grated toward the relanvely orderly 
stale to rear larger families 

Mo Ti s insistence on frugality leads 
him to deny the usefulness of any 
niceties of life He yyould do away 
yyith music and ntes and all other fea 
rures of a cultured Imng He even en 
joins the artisans to cease producing 
carts and robes the moment the most 
essential needs of the people haye been 
met and immediately to channel their 
energy into the production of staple 
foods 

Mo Ti IS remembered as the first 
Chinese philosopher to be senously 
concerned yvith the logical develop¬ 
ment of an argument In the AIo Tz« 
he devotes many passages to a defini 
non of the term dialecnc According 
to him dialecuc is an effort to distm 
guish the nght from the yyTong the 
good from bad governments similanty 
Iran difference name from actuality 
benefit from harm and certamty from 



unccrtamtj ” Uiing lus mt-n rules for 
the careful development of an arpu 
rnent Mo Ti males this the first exam 
pie in mcicnt Chinese ufifin;;s to pre¬ 
sent systematic expositions supported 
b) evidence This is the first Cfuncsc 
brol. to initoducc the “sorites fonnula** 
and the distinction between nccessarv 
and sufficient cau^ In ibe Utter con 
ncction, Mo Ti uses an illustration of 
the point and the line The point says 
MoTi IS a reccssarj cause but not a 
sufficient cause of the line I Ic is also 
the first Chinese philosopher to draw 
the distinction between class and spe- 
ocs pointing out to his students that 
the former includes the Utter but not 
vice versa He did much to promote 
the Dialectician school whicn flout 
ished during and after his time 
Throughout the book Mo Ti mam 
tains a hostile altitude coward Confu 
cian vnews His antagonism reaches its 
peak in Chapters Thirt\<ight Cmiss 
me) and Thirtv nine which are en 
titled Refutation of Confucianism 
He dismisses the Confucian emphasis 
on rituals acceptance of desunv ind 
lengthy observance of funerals Hevir 
mail) calls Confuaus a hvpocnic 
Yet in spite of his criticism of Con 
fuaanism Mo Ti was in agreement 
VMth Confuaus on the importance of 
the virtuous and the learned to the 
welfare of the state as well as the im 
poTtance of self-culm ation and self 
discipline lake Confucius Mo Ti be¬ 
lieved that no king can rule success 
full) without the assistance of capable 
and moral ministers Also like Confu 
cius Mo Ti holds the chun tzu the 
perfect man who conducts himself 


above all reproach as an exempUt for 
all men to emulate 

The most significant single contnhu 
lion of Mo ji to ancient Chinese 
thought IS the consistent exposition of 
fits materialistic view of mans nature 
and lus persistent reference to the 
pam and picisurc approach to human 
problems. To be sure hiS tbcorv that 
man can and must be beaten into lov 
mg Ivis fellow men is at once paradox 
icaj and repulsive to the idealistic Con 
(ucians but the paradox may be mote 
appifcnt than real when one realizes 
that both Mo Ti and Confucius as 
sume a basically equal teachability of 
all men In the development of Chi 
nese thought it was only a short step 
from Mo Tis utilitanamsm which 
never completely loses sight of right 
cousness and virtue to the Machiavel 
Iian realism expounded by the Ix«al 
ists who rose to power at the end of 
the Warring States penod fthird cen 
turv Bc) Mo Tis materialism is not 
unqualified but all the ingredients of 
a more thoroughgoing materialism arc 
present in Mo Ti s svstem 
That Mohism as an organized body 
of doctrines ceased to exert appreaable 
influence so soon after the death of its 
founder must be blamed on the aridity 
of the mode of hfe advocated by the 
Mobists Mo Ti himself as far as vve 
know never married and his good dis 
cipics all led a life of ascetic dedica 
tion to their confraternity Some of 
them actually died for the leader of 
their group In contrast the Confucian 
doctnnes offer a view of life that is 
much more reasonable and attractive 
to most men 
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DEMOCRITUS: FRAGMENTS 


Author Democritus of Abdera Cc 460-c 370 b c ) 

T-)peo{noTl. Philosopb) of nature 

First transcribed Probably fourth century b c 

PntNcrrAi, Ideas Advanced 

Since iwthwg can come from «ot/ii«g, and change really occurs, and motion 
requires a xoid, reality must consist of atoms moitng in a loid 

The only inherent properties of atoms arc size, shape, and solidity, color, sweet 
ness, bitterness, and other such qualities are attnhuted to objects because of the 
sensations ocaimng within expertertetng organisms, but such qualities have no 
existence in objects 

The sensations that come from experiencing various kinds of atoms vary ac¬ 
cording to the shapes of the atoms 

The best form of goi eminent is the democratic 

The iinsc man is one ni ho limits hts ambition according to his ability 


In all probability credit for the fun 
damental ideas of the atomic theory— 
Greek speculation s greatest achieve 
ment—should go to Leucippus of Mile¬ 
tus rather than to his pupil Democritus 
But ^ve know almost nothing of Leu 
cippus 

national speculation about the na 
ture of the world began not earlier than 
the Sixth century B c Four or five 
generations later it had progressed in 
Democritus, to an essenUally conect 
account of the nature of matter This 
amazing fact has led to both exagger 
ation and underestimation of the Greek 
achierement On the one hand some 
people conclude that science stood sdll 
until the revival of the atomic theory in 
the seventeenth centurj On theodier 
scienusts especially are prone to point 
out that modem atomic physics rests 
on evidence derived from careful quan 
titative experimentation of which the 
Greeks knew nothing therefore, it is 
said, the ancient theory was merely a 
lucky guess—and the Greeks made 
all possible guesses A brief review of 


the development of early Greek phys 
ICS uil! show that while Democritus 
did not have Dalton’s reasons for as 
serting that the world consists of atoms 
moving in the void, he nonetheless had 
some very good ones Knowing these, 
ue shall be able to compare ancient 
and modern atomism less superficially 
and misleadingly 

The men of Miletus, especially 
Anaximander, who made the break 
with mythological world accounts in 
the early sixth century b c took over 
from previous creation myths two im 
portant assumpUons First, these Mile¬ 
sians accepted the belief that there 
■was a creation or rather a develop¬ 
ment the world was not always as it 
IS now but had in the beginning 
been something simple and homoge¬ 
neous like the 'chaos" of the mjths 
Differenuation, complexit), and organ 
ization have a historj Second, the 
Milesians accepted the theor) that 
there exists an impersonal force mak 
mg for order and ‘justice’' m the 
umverse at large The Milesians were 



the first philosophers because they du 
pensed altogether with the "uill of the 
gods" as an explanatory principle, be¬ 
cause they assumed that the natural 
forces that made the universe what it is 
were of a kind still operative The prob¬ 
lem, as they conceived it was to iden 
tify the original simple world stuff, out 
of which all things had come, and to 
desenbe the process which had differ 
cnliated and organized it into the pres 
ent world Not divine inspiration but 
ordinary human reason, they thought, 
was capable of solving the problem 
And since conclusions based on rea 
sons invite criticism and modificaiion, 
unlike revelations which can be only 
accepted or rejected die history of ra 
tional speculation was progressive 
In addition to the ideas of ultimate 
oneness development and justice in 
hented from religion the earliest phi 
losophers assumed with common 
sense that nothing can come out of 
nothing or be absolute!} destroyed 
and that our senses reveal to us directly 
the constituents of the world at least as 
It IS now We feel heat and cold we 
taste sweetness and bitterness we see 
red and green Heat cold sweetness 
bitterness red and green are there¬ 
fore parts of the objective world to¬ 
gether they make it up Wc should 
say that these are quahttes of matter 
but early Greek thought does not make 
this distinction the hot the cold 
' the wet the dry, and so on m van 
ous combinations are the stuff of 
things One must simply find out the 
uiuty underlying this diversity 

Thus for example Anaximenes the 
third of the Milesian physiasts held 
that the fundamental stuff is Mist. 
Everything is really Mist the things 
that do not appear to be Mist are Mist 
that has been thickened or thinned 


Very thin Mist is fire. Mist somewhat 
tliickcncd IS water; thickened still more 
It IS stone 

There 1 $ an inconsistency here 
which Parmenides (in effect) pointed 
out No doubt the theory of Anax 
imcncs squares with observation for 
fire when cooled and‘thickened, be¬ 
comes smoke and smoke is casv to re¬ 
gard at this stage of thought, as a kind 
of fog or Mist Condensed Mist is 
water, and water thickened still more 
becomes ice, a solid, a kind of scone 
But IS the theory compatible with 
logic? Fire IS (identical with) the 
hot and dry water js (identical with) 
thccold and wet How, then can the 
one be transformed into the other with 
out violating the fundamental prina 
pic that nothing can come from noth 
ing? Where did the cold come from? 
VVhere has the hot gone? If cold and 
hot are thought of (so to speak) as 
substances it seems that tliere can be 
no saDsfactory answer to this question 
Something has come out of “nothing , 
something has disappeared into noth 
ing Worse still as Parmenides saw 
if there is ultimately just one stuffy 
that stuff must be just the kind of stiifF 
It IS so that n cannot logically be both 
hot and cold both wet and dry There¬ 
fore change ij tviposstble If things 
seem to change (as they do) this must 
be mere illusion for logic pronounces 
It contradictory 

It is important to see that Parmen 
ides was right given his assumptions 
of monism nothing from nothing and 
identity of things and qualities Par 
memdes had another argument (a fal 
lacious one) to show that the kind of 
change called mouon cannot really 
®®ur It IS this If a thing moves there 
must be room for it to move into—that 
IS, there must be empty space But 
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there cannot be any empty space, for 
empty space would be just “nothing," 
“that which is not,” and the assertion 
that there is empty space amounts to 
saying “That which is not, is,” a state 
ment of contradiction 
The philosophers Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras tried to develop systems 
which would meet the logical ohjec 
tions of Parmenides without flying m 
the face of common sense They ar 
gued that motion could occur without 
empty space if the moving thing dis 
placed what was in front of it, as a 
fish swims in water For the rest, they 
abandoned monism Empedocles said 
that there are six basic stuffs, while 
Anaxagoras held that there are an in 
finity—as many stuffs as there are 
sensible discriminations—and all things 
are made by the mixture and separation 
of these stuffs 

The philosophy of Anaxagoras suc¬ 
cessfully met Parmenides' criticism, 
hut at too high a price While it is 
hard to say precisely just what it is 
that we are asking for when we de 
mand an explanation of something, at 
any rate it is clear that an explanation 
IS not satisfactory unless in some sense 
the ideas used in the explanation are 
simpler, or more unified, than the thing 
to be explained But if ones explana 
tory principles are as diverse as the 
things to be explained, the require 
ment cannot be met ‘ Flour is a mix 
ture in which Hour-stuff predominates, 
and water is a mixture in which water 
stuff predominates, and the two make 
bread because when they are mixed 
and baked the bread stuff in both of 
them comes to the fore" This may 
be true, but it is too easy, and it does 
not explain an) thing 

Leucippus and Democritus discov 
ered a better way of answering Par 


menides As to motion, Leucippus 
flatly declared that “nothing” does ex 
ist, while Democritus more appropn 
ately dismissed Parmenides’ quibble 
with another “ ‘Hing’ exists no more 
than not hing,’ ” the point of the joke 
being that if ‘ 'Nothing' does not exist" 
is a truth of logic, elimination of the 
double negative must also produce a 
logical truth '"Hing’ does exist" But 
‘hing,” so far from existing, is not even 
a word CGreek for "nothing' is "me- 
den," of which “me’ means "not,” 
while "den” has no meamng m isola 
don ) 

There is, then, a void, and things 
that move m it These things are atoms 
—^“uncuttables" Each separate atom 
is like the ’ reality of Parmenides, un 
created, indestructible, unchanging 
The matter in an atom is homogene 
ous, and nothing can happen to one 
internally, that is, each atom is infi 
nitely hard Atoms differ from one an 
other in size and shape—that is all 
They do not differ in color, for in 
stance, but not because they are all the 
same color They do so because they 
have no color at all (not even black 
or gray) Similarly for heat, moisture, 
taste, and odor Atoms have always 
been (and always will be) in motion— 
'like the motes in a sunbeam ’ They 
jostle one another and in their jostlmgs, 
two kmds of processes occur that result 
m the 'coming into-being of the large- 
scale aggregates with vhich we are 
familiar One is vortex motion, the 
effect of which is to separate random 
aggregates according to likenesses, the 
heavier—that is the bigger—atoms go¬ 
ing to the center, the lighter ones to 
the periphery The other process is the 
hooking on to each other by atoms of 
like configurations 

One atom can affect another only 



by colliding wilh it, and the outcome 
of a collision (hooking, or change of 
direction or speed) is dstenmned by 
the sizes, shapes, and veloaties of the 
atoms involved in the collision But the 
sizes and shapes are eternal and the 
velocities in their turn are outcomes of 
previous collisions Therefore, there is 
no such thing as 'chance’ in nature, 
"Nothing happens at random,’ Leu 
cippus pronounced in the one sen 
tence of his that has survived, 'Tiut 
everything from a rationale and by 
necessity' Ideally, explanation should 
consist in finding out the laivs of mo 
tion and impact and using these to 
show how one atomic configuration 
came about from a previous one Such 
a complex act is of course impossible, 
however, Democritus sought Co apply 
the fundamental idea of mechantcal 
ca^isatton to observable phenomena 
There is an ancient story that illus 
trates his method and points up iis dif 
ference from traditional concepts Con 
siderable interest had been aroused by 
tbe extraordinary death of a prominent 
man When he was strolling along a 
beach, an eagle had dropped a turtle 
on his head Why? It was recalled that 
an oracle had said that he would die 
of ‘a bolt from Zeus” This had been 
thought to be a prediction of death by 


Vided an explanation that satisfied 
Democritus The curious event was 
shown to be one item in a natural reg 
ularity or pattern It was unnecessary 
to postulate the purposes of unseen 
beings to account for the fact Aristotle 
complained, quite unjustifiably, that 
Democritus 'reduced the explanation 
of nature to the statement, 'Thus it 
happened formerly also' ” The fact is 
that Democritus understood the char 
acter of scientific explanation far bet 
ter than did Anstotle 
In sum, Democritus’ reason for as 
serting that reality consists of atoms 
moving in the void is that this state 
ment can be deduced from the prem 
isos (J) nothing can come from noth 
log, (2) change really occurs, and (3) 
motion requires a void That explana 
tion must be mechanistic also follows 
from these assumptions if jt is further 
flowed that all interaction is impact 
Democritus mechanism was also the 
culmination of the rejection of animis 
|ic and supernatural will forces by all 
nis philosophical predecessors 
Demwritus’ atomism, and still more 
his mechanism agree m principle with 
the fundamental tenets of modern 
physical science (By 'm principle' 
it IS meant to rule out as inessential, 
though important, such differences as 


thought to oe a preaiccion oi ueaui oy uiougn important, such differences as 
a stroke of lightning But someone that the particles of the present day 
pointed out that the eagle was a bird physiasts are nave packets or what 
sacred to Zeus thus, the oracle vfas ful e%er, and fuzzy, and hooklecc « 


pointea out mat me cagic a uul 
sacred to Zeus thus, the oracle vfas ful 
filled This explanation satisfied most 
Greeks but not Democrirus He went 
to the beach and observed the habits 
of eagles He found that they were 
fond of turtle meat In order to get at 
It an eagle would seize a turtle in his 
talons fly into the air with it and 
drop It on a rock to crack the shell 
This obscrsation, together with the fact 
that the deceased had been bald, pro- 


e%er, and fuzzy, and hookless what is 
essen^I js the concept of matter as 
somehow granular and that physical 
processes are analyzable into rcdistnbu 
lions of energy among these grams) 
What modem physicists have that De- 
m<^i^ lacked is a conception of con 
troll.^, quantitative cxperimentaoon. 
together with a technique of mathe- 
mabcal manipulation of the data Tor 
this reason, Democritus, diough lie de- 



dared that he would "rather discover 
one causal explanation than gain the 
kingdom of the Persians," failed utterly 
to add to detailed knowledge of nature 
In fact, he was much behind his own 
times, still believing, for instance, that 
the earth is a flat disc, though the 
Pythagoreans had long understood its 
sphericity In detailed explanations, 
Democritus could do no better than 
this "Thunder is produced by an un 
stable mixture forcing the cloud en 
closing It to move downward Light 
nmg IS a clashing together of clouds 
hy which the fire producing atoms mb 
bing against each other are assembled 
through the porous mass into one place 
and pass out And the thunderbolt oc 
curs when the motion is forced by the 
very pure, very fine, very uniform and 
'closely packea fire-producing atoms, 
as he himself calls them " (The fore¬ 
going IS an anaent paraphrase, not a 
quotation from Democritus) It must 
be admitted that this account of light 
nine 18 no worse than any other pnor 
to Franklin, and a considerable im 
provement over Zeus is angry ' 

* By convention color by convention 
sweet, by convention bitter, but in re 
ahty atoms and void ’ Thus Democn 
tus states his theory The atoms alone 
are real, and their only inherent quali 
ties (we can use this word now, for 
Democritus distinguished for the first 
tune clearly bemeen thing and qual 
ity) are size, shape and solidity TTien 
what about color, sweet bitter, and the 
rest? They are "by convention ” What 
does this mean? Demoentus held that 
a man’s soul consists of particularly 
fine and spherical, hence mobile, 
atoms When certain 'images’ from 
the external world—the images being 
of course, themselves assemblages of 
atoms—impinge on the soul atoms, a 


sensation is produced The sensation 
occult only within the ensouled body, 
hence, is not 'out there” because the 
external world is colorless, and odorless 
This IS a part of the meaning of "by 
convention,” a phrase that might be 
rendered as 'subjective" The sensa 
tions are also subjective in the sense 
that they lead us to suppose, falsely, 
that the world is colored and odorous 
' There are two forms of knowledge, 
one genuine, one obscure Of the ob¬ 
scure sort are all these sight, hearing, 
smell taste, touch The genuine is dis 
tinguished from this . Whenever 
the obscure cannot sense any farther 
into the minute by seeing or hearing 
or smelling or tasting or touching but 
[it IS necessary to pursue the mvestiga 
non] more finely, [then the genuine, 
which has a finer organ of knowing,] 
comes up ” The organ of ' genuine 
knowledge” would seem to oe the 
Ture Reason" that led Demoentus to 
deduce the atomic nature of matter 
But Democritus was uomed, as well 
he might have been, about the "ob¬ 
scure ” He portrayed the senses speak 
mg thus to the mind ' 'Wretched 
mind, getbng from us your confidences 
you cast us down? That is your o\vn 
downfall’’ For the information on 
which even the atomic theory is based 
15 after all, derived ultimately from 
observation through the senses 

If reality consists of matter with only 
its 'primary qualities," what kind of 
reality do sensation and thought and 
consaousness in general ha\e? This 
problem besets all forms of material 
ism and is often alleged (wTongly) to 
be fatal to it as a world view Democn 
tus spent much effort m trying to ac¬ 
count for sensations on atomic pnnci 
jJes Thus he claimed that sour fluids 
consist of angular and twisted atoms, 
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while honey 1 $ made of rounded rather 
large ones. This was, of course, incon 
sisteni with his chim that tastes are 
subjcctne effects He could have 
patched up the account to some extent 
by considering not onl) the atomic 
constitution of the food but also that 
of the tongue which interacts with it, 
but there is no evidence that he did so 
Perhaps it was despair at this problem 
that Ira him to exclaim, In reality we 
know nothing For truth is in a depth 

Materialists should say that sensa 
tionsarcnotf/imgsatal! butDcmocn 
tus held that they are illusory things 
This at any rate is the impression we 
get from ancient discussions of his 
theory of knowledge It may be mis 
uken, for the accounts all come from 
hostile critics who may well have mis 
understood or misrepresented the great 
Abderitc 

Unlike most Greek philosophers 
Democritus was a patusan of democ¬ 
racy He said Toverty in a democracy 
IS as much preferable to so-called pros 
penty m an autocracy as freedom is to 
slavery By democracy he meant a 
constitutional government directed by 
public-spirited intelligent men m the 
interest of all citizens 

Democritus was one of the most pro 
lific authors of antiquity having wnl 
ten we are told more than sixty works 
All have perished The fragments that 
remain £11 about ten pages of ordinary 
print of which eight are concerned 
with ethics politics education and 


child rearing (Democritus thought ft 
a risky and thankless business to have 
children ) Many of ihc ediical reflec¬ 
tions ate unbearably platitudinous Tn 
good fortune it is easy to End a fnend 
in misfortune hardest of all" Others 
are shrewd and worldlj wise If jtiu 
cannot understand the compliments 
conclude that jou arc being flattered * 
Tlie general tenor of the maxims is 
advocacy of cheerfulness " that is, of 
rudence contentment with what one 
as not worrying too much "He who 
would be cheerful must not busy him 
self wnth many things cither b) him 
self or in company and whatever he 
busies himself with he should not 
choose what is bc)ond his own power 
and nature But he should be so on his 
guard that when a stroke of fortune 
tempts him to excess he puts it aside 
and does not grasp at what is beyond 
his TOwers For being well filled is bet 
ter than being stuffed "nicre are some 
fragments however, that nse quite 
above this pedestnan level embodying, 
m fact teachings often credited to 
others and used unfairly to belabor 
crude Materialism 
Refrain from wrongdoing not from 
fear but from duty 

The doer of injustice is unhappier 
than the sufferer 

Goodness is not merely in refrain 
ing from being unjust but in not even 
wishing to be 

The cause of error is ignorance of 
the better 


APOLOGY 


AntTior Plato (427 347b c) 

Typeofipork Ethics 

First tremsenbed Probably one of the early dialogues 
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Principal IbsAS Advanced 


The oracle at Delphi declared Socrates to he the wisest of all men, and Socrates 
suggested that if he were superior to other men in wisdom, it was only because 
he was aivare of his own ignorance 

Defending himself against the charge of impiety and corrupting the young, 
Socrates argued that the pretenders to vnsdom, whom he exposed by his 
critical questioning, must have spread rumors r&jQut him in order to discredit him 
Socrates maintained that it would have been foolish for him to corrupt the 
very persons with avJiom he associated, for everyone knows that corrupt and 
evil persons harm even those who have once befriended them 
If to point out the weaknesses tn a state is to do the state a service, Socrates 
argued, then he had better be rewarded for performing the function of gadfly to 
the state 

After having been condemned to death, Socrates declared that death is not to 
be feared, for either it is annihilation, or it ts a change to a better world where 
one might converse with noble souls 


The word "apology,” as it appears 
m the title of this famous dialogue, 
means a "defense," not a request for 
forgiveness In meeting the accusation 
that he had corrupted the youth of 
Athens, Socrates did not for a moment 
assume an apologetic ait, but with 
courageous faith m the worth of phi 
losophy set forth the principles by 
which he governed his life 
The dialogue—which is Plato’s cte 
aUon, and Plato was one who knew 
Socrates and had grown to love him 
both as a teacher and a man—assumes 
the worth of Socrates life and the 
rightness of his acts especially of those 
acts of criticism which aroused the 
enmity of Socrates’ accusers The Apol 
ogy IS one of three dialogues describ¬ 
ing the final days of perhaps the great 
est hero m the history of philosophy, 
one who took philosophy seriously 
enough to die for it The Apology re 
ports the trial and condemnation of 
SoCTates, the Cnto his reasons for re¬ 
fusing to escape from prison, and the 
Phaedo his last conversations and 
death To read the dialogues in that 
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order is to gam some understanding 
of the significance of Socrates’ identi 
ficaDon of wisdom with virtue, and 
some conception of the nobility of his 
character 

As the Apology opens, the prosecu 
tion, for which Meletus is the spokes 
man, has already stated its case Mele 
tus was probably merely the spokesman 
for the chief insugator of the trial, 
Anytus, respected leader of the restored 
democracy, the third accuser, Lycon, is 
barely mentioned in the dialogue 
Meletus speaks only a few words, the 
other accusers none, but Socrates re 
peats the charges made against him 
He begins by pointing out that almost 
everything they have said is false, es 
peaally their warning to the court im 
plying that Socrates is a persuasive 
speaker, unless they mean by that one 
who speaks truth His words will be 
unpremeditated but spoken with con 
fidence m the justice of his cause, it 
IS to truth that the jury should attend, 
just as it IS the speaker’s duty to state 
only the truth There are actually two 
sets^ of charges against him, Socrates 



SIJS llic pr^nt ono of impiM. ond 
corruplion of the TOung qnd some in 
ciont ones Ins aud tnee liiard is did 
dren ind iiliich sliould non licsfoud 
llic lalrct nets made lij aceuseis 


linn Socnlcs and die ansiicr «as 
No' SiicJi an ansucr puzzled Soc- 
the pod ua$ sjx-aling m 

-••w -sswa mafif» nv .Sin....- «dJJcs for he couJd not l)c. hing So 
laiRcI) unlnmin except for Amioiih* ^“d"’"I'dlicr liccould 
anes m his burlesque of Socrates in lie m .‘"'“l f “ "1.‘" 

comedv The r/m/r/, e.. ... ^ cxamintxl a politician «iih a 

great rtmintion for—and the conceit 
"isdom N t onl) «as the man 

... wunciucrcu imcjtipa V S(xnfc$ 

tions into the heavens and tlimpv L- q ' ’”1’^ *''0" 'hat he was not 

low the earth (that IS pursued ph>s,cal "T ‘"'W realizing that at 

sciences) and that he could mil ^ f^'in^clMiiscr m anarencss 

nealet arguments appear to me,come hctrd'tir" t'i’"'’""'' 


^ I ooCTntes tn the 

turned) The Clouds (uhtcli ssas isrit 
ten in fun rather than ill mil) These 
accusations ivctc that Socrates hid the- 
ones about and conducted imesti 


“““ male 

neaket arguments appear to mercome 
fte stronger and taught others to do 
the same (that ts he lias a sophist) 
Such accusations are dangerous Soe 
rates argues because uncritical I sten 
CIS assume dial such inquirers must he 
atheists But the accusations ate false 
for Sociates has no knowledge of phis 
ics not from disdain but from lak of 
interest Socrates asks whether ansonc 
present ever heard him discussing these 
matters As tn tii^ .l-* i . 


‘a,.,, f^jjorjncc Vainers 

licard the politicians examination re¬ 
sented the inquir) too hut Socrates 
felt it a religious dut) to d tcrmine the 
oracle s meaning Having queried other 
politicians with same effect he 
went next to the poets and found that 
tnev could not even expound their own 
works Not wisdom then butinstnet 
or inspiration must be the source of 
poctrv Proceeding to the skilled crafts 
men Socrates discovered here a kind 

of trvhnir^l I_ 1 > . . . 


matters As to the eharse thaTbo ^ Socrates discovered here a kina 

taught others professionally for fee* fi, v knowledge he did not pos 
this too IS false Socrates professes out these men prided themselves 
(ironically) to admire Sophists such fk ”” special competence that 

Goreiai kod.™, thou, hi themselves ex 

PCrtonexPTvtl, wc-ir. m _n o— 


X . L' -uiu.rc oopnists such as 

Gorgias Piodicus and Hipp.as who 
are able to persuade youths to for 

sake their usual company_which is 

ftee—and rame to them for Iraming 
in social skills—for large fees Still 
people will wonder how Socrates got 
this reputation if the accusations are 
false so he will explain 

Perhaps he does have some degree 
of human wisdom though that of^c 
sophists is undoubtedly superhuman! 
The tale he will tell now concerning 
the kind of wisdom he does have may 
seem exaggerated but judgment should 
be reserved unul the end Chaerephon 
an old friend known to all asked the 
oracle at Delphi if anyone were w set 


•'. —ifiougnt tnemsclveser 

pert on m ctyth „g cist Natumll) Soc 
nil« expose of the ignorance of others 
tnarle him unpopular with ihem eien 
though tt was really to thcit good 
hen bystanders heard him exam 
me pretenders to wisdom it was as 
sumsd that ho had the knowledge lack 
of v^tch he uncovered rn thosi cues 

R '•'“"S’' 'I' ' not >m= 

But the „al meanrng of d.e oracle and 
upshot of Socrates search was that 
alone is really wise and human 

^om i^f relatively httle value The 
^de used Socrates name merely to 
^kea pont The wisest of you 
men IS he who has realized like Socia 
tes that in respect of wisdom he is 



rcallj worthless.’ (Perhaps whit Soc¬ 
rates actuillj meant here is tint ad 
mission of one s errors and present lack 
of undcrstmdmi; is i nectssarj preretj 
uisite of karninc for neither in thcorj 
nor in practice does Socrates dcn\ that 
true wisilom is one of mans highest 
goods) Thus in exposing ignorance 
Socrates continues he obejs a dixinc 
command 

Socrates tills the court that }'OUng 
mcnofltisurL ha\ing heird him ques 
tioning ihcir ciders to the lattcrs dis 
comfort ha\c tried to imitate his lech 
niqucs and haxc aroused further hos 
tilitj which has redounded to Socrates 
discredit When Mclims irritated at ex 
posure arc asVed what Socrates has 
done or taught to mislead the )oung 
hcr\N Cl cr ihc) ha\ e no specific e\ idence 
and so thcN fall back on the stock 
charges against an) philosopher that 
he teaches hts pupils about things in 
the heavens and below the earth and 
to disbelieve in gods and to make the 
weaker atgumeivt defeat the stronger 
It is thus because he has revealed the 
truth about them m plain language 
that the earlier calumniators have 
spread these rumors about Socrates 
which are the underl)ing causes of the 
present attack b) Meletus An^tusand 
L)con 

Before v e turn to Socrates reply to 
the latter it would be well to realize 
as Professor A E Taylor points out 
that the prosecution could not afford to 
present its real complaint against him 
The pretext of corruption of iIk- 
)oung concerned his supposed infiu 
ence discourag ng unquestioning loy 
ally to the democracy on former as 
sociates CAIcibiades Cntias Charmi 
des and others) who had opposed 
the state The charge of irreligion 
was probably related to the mutilation 


m 415 B c of all the Athenian statues 
of Hermes on the night before Alcibia 
des led the militar) expedition to Sicily 
for which Alcibiadcs was blamed prob- 
abl) falselj But these matters were 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
present court b) the Act of Oblivion 
which An)tus had sponsored Accord 
ing to this act offenses occurring un 
der the old dcmocncy had received 
gcnenl amnesty During the year of 
Socrates trial 399 b c Any tus de¬ 
fended another person against charges 
of irreligion so it is unlikely that he 
actually held such a grievance against 
Socrates It is likely Professor Taylor 
suggests that Anytus regarded Socra 
tes influence as dangerous to the re¬ 
stored democracy and consequently as 
one which had better be removed 
Hence the trumped up charges the use 
of Meletus as mouthpiece and the 
prosecutions unwillingness and mabil 
ity to explain or substantiate the accu 
sations made in public 

GonsequentK on trial Socrates ex 
ere ses hi$ argumentative abilities with 
humor and irony to show how ndicu 
lous the prosecution s case is He turns 
speafically to the charges of Meletus 
Slat ng them as follows Socrates is 
guilty of corrupting the minds of the 
young and of believing in deities of 
his own invention instead of the gods 
recognized by the State (Professor 
Taylor writes that this passage means 
that Socrates did not worship the offi 
cial gods rather than that he did not 
k)e\ eve in them and that he ptatfrced 
unfam liar rites ) 

Socrates now takes the line that Me- 
lelus must be joking about a serious 
matter in which he really has no in 
terest Who he queries exercises the 
best influence on the young'^ By a se¬ 
nes of quesuons he leads Meletus to 



say that it is tlic whole Athcjiian citi 
zenr)—except Socrates But this istcry 
odd in fact, it is exactly opposite to 
the case of training horses, in which 
the many arc incompetent and only a 
few expert trainers improve the am 
mals 

Furihermorc, since Mclctus must 
admit that evil people harm their as 
soantes, he must also admit that Socra 
tes would be unbelievably stupid not 
to know that by corrupting his young 
acquaintances he would only be brew 
ing trouble for himself, now either 
Socrates has not been a bad influence 
oc if so It must have been unmten 
tional If the latter, however, what Soc¬ 
rates deserves according to the usual 
procedure is that he be given ptivaie 
admonition rather than punishment 
But far from instructing Socrates Me* 
letus has avoided his company until 
now 

How speafically has Socrates cor 
rupted the young especially in t^rd 
to teaching belief m new deities? Does 
he believe in gods different from those 
of the state or in none at alP Meletus 
takes the latter alternative Socrates 
suggests that Meletus has deliberately 
and flippantly contradicted himself in 
Older to test Socrates logical prowess 
It IS charged both that Socrates be¬ 
lieves in no gods and that he believes 
in new deities that he is an atheist and 
yet believes in supernatural activities 
Cthis refers to Socrates famous divine 
sign or inner voice) Now one can 
not believe m acbviues without an ac 
tor and if Socrates believes in super 
natural activities he must believe in 
supernatural beings Thus either Me 
letus was trying Socrates wit or be was 
desperate for a genuine charge against 
him 

At this point Socrates acknowledges 


that ills destruction will be caused by 
the general hostilit} aroused by his con 
duct, not by these flimsy accusations, 
but that he has no regret for his be¬ 
havior A good min must not busily 
calcuhtc the chancts of life and death 
but must concern himself with acting 
righll} It would be most inconsistent 
if, after loyal military service through 
several engagements Socrates were to 
fail through fear of death an assign 
ment given by God himself to the 
philosophic life To fear death implies 
knowledge of what occurs afterward 
another form of the pretense to know 
what one does not but to disobey a 
superior human or divine is a known 
evil 

Were it suggested that Soaates be 
acquitted on condition that he desist 
from his philosophical questionings 
he would r»I) that much as he appre¬ 
ciates the offer, he must still pursue his 
duty to God, asking Athenians Are 
you not ashamed mat you nve your 
attenuon to acquinng as mu^ money 
as possible and similarly with reputa 
tion and honour, and give no atten 
non or thought to truth and under 
standing and the perfection of your 
soul? Actually Socrates conceives his 
divine service as the greatest benefit 
ever to fall on Athens since he urges 
men to put the welfare of their souls 
above all else If the Athenians kill 
bun they will inflict more harm on 
themselves Socrates beheves that di 
vine law prevents injury by an evil 
to a good man Of course they can ban 
ish or kill his body but such acts do 
no harm to the soul except of course 
to the soul of the evildoer 

Here Socrates introduces the fa 
mous gadfly metaphor Comical as 
It sounds he says God has appointed 
me to this aty as though it were a 
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higc tliomiipM ret! horse which he 
cause of its great si/c is mclinctl to lie 
laij and nectls the stimulation of some 
stinging dv" ( gidds " m the Josscti 
translation^ “It seems to me tint God 
has ittachetl me to this cit) to perfomt 
the ofTicc of such a fls and all oa) lone 
1 neser cease to settle here there an<i 
csTi^where rousing penuadmg re¬ 
proving e\cr\ one of jtiu ^ou will not 
casi!) find another like me gentlemen 
and if jou tale in) advice vou will 
spare mv life 1 suspect however that 
ocforc long )‘ou will avvilc from jour 
drmvsing and in vour innojincc sou 
Will tale Anjtus advice and finish me 
off with a single slip and then Wi 
will go on slewing till the end of j-our 
daj-s unless C*od in his care for jou 
sends someone to tile mj place" 
(While such a description of his mis 
sion might he misinterprctevl as con 
ceiled careful studv of its context and 
of otlicr Soeratic dialogues will con 
since the reader thit it is onl) the 
Frank self appraisal of a prophet) As 
Socrates adus proof of the smccritv of 
what he has said and done lies in the 
obvious fact of his pnvcrtv he Ins neg 
Iccted Ills private affairs in order to 
fulfill his dut) 

Should someone isl whv Socrates 
has not addressed himself to the state 
at large with his advice the answer is 
that he has been forbidden to do so liv 
the divine voice to which McMus 
charge made implicit reference and 
which comes to him occasionalljr to 
Warn agiinst a course of action In 
regard to a pol tical career its warning 
was evidently provident for otherwise 
Socrates woula have been dead long 
ago—no man he sa)S can conscien 
tious!) oppose a government by the 
masses ana champion justice and 1 ve 
long He would not act wrongly in 


obedience to anj authority as is evi 
dcnced bv the few occasions of his 
public ofiicc W'hcn a member of the 
Council under the old dcmocracv he 
alone opposed the unconstitutional trial 
of ten mihtirj commanders cn bloc 
thus risling denunciation and arrest 
Later under the oligarchy he diso- 
licjctl an unjust order to participate in 
the arrest of Leon of Salamis and prob- 
abl) would have been executed had not 
the gov ernment fallen 
Toward the end of his defense Soc¬ 
rates repents that he has never taught 

I irofesvionallj norprivatelj but has al 
owed rich and poor to exchange ques 
tions and nnswers with him and con 
scqucntlj cannot be held responsible 
for the good or bad career of any in 
dividinl If some of those who have 
listened to his discourse have been cor 
rupicd b) him Socrates challenges 
them to bear witness now That no one 
comes IS ample evidence that Meletus 
lies This constitutes Socrates defense 
he will not appeal as is usual with 
defcndvnts to the sympathv of the 
lurj b) exhibiting his children and 
friends To do so would be unfitting 
for one of Socrates reputation Be¬ 
sides the defendants business is to 
convince the jury by facts and argu 
ment rather than bj sentiment and the 
jury is to decide justly not hand out 
verdicts as favors Were he to ask 
them to perjure themselves as jurors 
this in Itself v ould conv ct him of 
guilt TTms Socrates ends his speech 
and places himself in h s judges and 
Gods hands 

When the verdict is brought in it is 
Guilty though obtained by a small 
margin about 280 to 220 Meletus 
proposes the death penalty (although 
scholars bel eve Socrates accusers did 
not wish to kill him but only to silence 



or Wsh him, since eceocdmg to cur of the jury soling for deslli ihstmiurc 

SSiwFuerTon^T^ir “““W »»n here brouglu ebout ubst 

i r J ‘ ':“«'>">»'> Ac, Wlsbcd,butllSltls^bc, lullincur 
cn Stcr^X ''"'‘"S l-'IW c "»0 men, 

to rhcxiSthro Idt cnacS " ut" “ T T f"" “"‘'™ 
Rut Snrrn« ,v.ll „r,» J cnacicu nation lias resulted not from nauaty 
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t a^propnate Zt h A S «pmr^\yTe"atS 

be appropriate that he ^ maintained his condemnation js hy the court but 
^t state ex^nse as a public benefactor ihcv ari* r«n,.r..„4 :rVi.- . 


llicy are conneted of their uiclbcdness 
by Truth Hoping to stop his mouth b} 
d^ih, they will find that criucism of 
their actions vmII increase—the only 
escape for them is to become good men 

possibilities^ hTe rejects that"of'';m not« thatTn nnll?® ^ 

prisonmcnr, which'., a Inc™ cl SaThathc^inf“f.L' 


Certainly he desen cs this treatment 
more than do Olympic horse racers* 

Of course Socrates does not expect 
this suggestion to be taken seriously 
m spite of Its justice What of other 


io^pared ro dcaA, which is cf unc^' ^Ifart’: ’t' ‘T .rTom.^ci' 


tain value As to banishment, it is clear 
that he would find no more welcome 
in other societies than he has m 
Athens, for his conduct and its results 
would be the same Again, he cannot 

f ive up philosophy ana'mind his own 
usiness,' for ‘ to let no day pass with 
out discussing goodness and all the 
other subjects about which you hear 
me talking and examining both mjself 


in the middle of a sen 
tence This is clear evidence that the 
outcome is good and that even death 
IS no evil Death must be either total 
anmhuauon, in which case it is an un 
broken rest or else a change to another 
world and if it ,s true as reported that 
one can there converse with the great 
men of time past, how rewarding' To 
1"^ Homer, Hesiod, or die great 


and others is really the very best thing herr^ of the old days,’especially tCe 

that a man can do, and life with sinuhirly condemned to d^th un,usd,, 

out this sort of exammanoR is not \vni,l4 j >■ : 


worth hving ” As to a fine, it 
not likely that what he could afford 
would be acceptable At this point 
Plato, Cnto, Cntobulus and Apollo- 
dorus offer to pay a fine thirty times 
that which Socrates suggests, which 
offer he transmits to the court 

But the jury decides on the death 

E enalty instead, and Socrates makes 
is final remarks He reminds that part 


would ^ worth dying for again and 
t argue with them 

would be happiness bejond descrip- 
hon, and presumablv one is not killed 
there for asking questions 

by encouraging 
toe taendiv jurors with the belief that 
nothing can harm a good man either 
m life or after death, and his fortunes 
are not a matter of indifference to the 
gods He has no ill vvill for those 
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uho condemned him although they 
are guilt) of intent to hirm him As -i 
final fi\or Soentes tint his hear 
ers trcit his sons is he has trcited the 
Athennns if they put anything he 
fore goodness or nre sclf-tlccci\ed 
about their yirtues he isVs that the 
jurors talc their resenge hy plaguing 
them as I plagued you 

So ends Plato s stor) of the legal but 
unjust trial of one regarded is philos 
oph) $ first mart)r TTic authenticit) 


of his report has been questioned but 
schohrs ha\c pointed out that many 
people present it the trial including 
hostile critics would have read Platos 
account and detected an) substantial 
desiation from the facts VVe may 
therefore regard it as in esscntnll) ac 
curate record of the serenity wit cour 
age ind steidfastness of a philosopher 
whose justness gase him composure in 
the face of those who cheated him of 
life 


EUTHYPHRO 


AtiiliorPlato C427 347 oc) 

T)pco/uorl Ethics pliilosophv of religion 
First iraMseribcd Probably one of the earl> dialogues 

PtuvcirAL Ideas Adsanced 

Socrates has heeu chargcil by Melcltts lut/i comiptiiig the youth of Athens 
ond utth imetittngncM gods and he seeks to Jeam from Eutkyphro who ts pros 
ecuting hts ouji father far murder the dtsunetton between piety and mil lety 

Euth) j hro suggests that j icly ts j rosectifiiig the unjust those who have com 
vittted such crimes ns murder or sacrtlege unptety ts failure to prosecute such 
j ersons 

But Socrates j oiiits out that this is an erantplc not a definition and thus Ett 
thyjhro suggests that Jieiy is whatever is pleasing to the gods and impiety is 
whnfei cr is displeasing to them 

But Socrates rejects Euthyj hros definition on the ground that tl e gods do not 
agree in attitude concerniiig the acts of men nor is U satisfactory to say that the 
pious IS what all the gods love for the pertinent question concerns the nature of 
piety in \ irtue of which the gods loi e it 

If as EufhypJiro then clan ts piety is paying careful attention to the gods by 
means of j rajer and ii orshtp for the benefit of n an then p ety seems to be 
loved by the gods even though it is of no benefit to the gads hut this runs counter 
to the previous claim that piety is good not sit tply because the gods love it 

The Euthyphro deals with some of a sequence with the dialogues the 
the events culminating in Socrates Apology Cdeahng with the trial) the 
trial and death portraying Socrates just Cnlo Cdeal ng with Socrates incar 
before his trial The £i thyphro forms ceration after his conviction) and the 
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Phaedo Cdealmg with the execubon 
of Socrates by the dnnking of the 
poison hemlock) 

The Euthyphro is one of the best 
examples of the Socrauc method Soc¬ 
rates is portrayed as seeking wisdom 
about the meaning of the terms "piety” 
pd 'impiety so that he can defend 
himself against the charge of be¬ 
ing impious. Euthyphro, presumably, 
knows what these terms mean Soc 
rates tnes to learn from him by asbng 

a uesbons and by asking him to define 
le terms Each ansiver given by Eu 
thyphro is scrubnized by Socrates and 
found to be faulty Euthyphro com 
plains that Socrates will not let his 

statements'stand stJl” Instead by his 
persistent quesoomng he makes the 
statements move away," unni Euthy 
hro no longer knows what to say He 
nally quits the discussion, refusmg 
to recognize his own ignorance con 
ceming the matter in question and re¬ 
fusing to see how dangerous it is for 
him, or for anyone else, to act on the 
basis of such complete ignotance 
The discussion begins when Soc¬ 
rates and Euthyphro meet at the Porch 
of the King Arcnon where cases deal 
mg with cnmes affecting the state re- 
Lgion are judged Euthyphro expresses 
surpnse at encountering Socrates m 
such a place The latter explains that 
he is there because he has been 
charged with corrupting the jouth of 
Athens and with mvenbng new gods 
while not believing in the old, official 
ones. In contrast Euthyphro has come 
to court to charge his own father with 
murder Socrates suggests that Euthy 
phro must be ver) vwse if he knows 
that he IS right in prosecuting his owti 
father Such wisdom about what is 
light and wrong can be of great as 
sistance to Socrates in his own case. 


SO he requests details from Euthyphro 
The charge that Euthj’phro is bnng- 
ing against his own father is based on 
a very strange story A drunken la 
borer, who worked on the family farm 
killed one of the slaves. Euthj’phro's 
fether caught the murderer, bed him 
up, and threw him into a ditch The 
father then sent a messenger to Ath¬ 
ens to find out what to do While wait 
ing for an answ er, he completely neg¬ 
lected the bound murderer, who died 
from cold and hunger before the mes 
^®lumed Euthyphro s family in 
sisted that the father did not actually 
kill the laborer, and even if he had, 
Ae laborer was a murderer anyw ay, so 

be probably deserved deaA Also they 
mamtained, EuAyphro should not get 
involved, because it is impious for a 
son to charge his own uAer with 
murder EuAyphro, on Ae oAer hand 
insisted Aat he was doing Ae right 

S<»ates IS so impressed by EuAy 
phro s assurance Aat what he is doing 
is nghi and pious Aat he asks Euthv 
instruct him so Aat he will be 
able to go to his own tnal and explain 
to his accusers and his judges what is 
nght and wrong Since piety and im 
piety must have Ae same charactens 
ties in all acbons Aat are pious or im 
pious Socrates asks Euthyphro to ex 
plain the disuncuon between piety 
and impiety 

The first definition Aat EuAj-phro 
offers IS that pie^ consists of doing 
what he is doing- namely, prosecuting 
an unjust person who has committed a 
senous enme. even if such a person is 
a parent Impiety, on Ae oAer hand 
ronsists of not prosecubng such an in 
Avidua] To justify what he is doing 
EuArahro also points out Aat Ae 
Greek god, Zeus, bound up his own 
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father, Cronos for committing the 
enme of dc^tiuring some of his chil 
dren and that Cronos had also pun 
ished his father for uTongdomg 
Socrates points out tint Cutln*phro5 
statement does not nctualK constitute 
a definition of ‘pictj " hut onlj an il 
lustration of one pious action Such a 
statement does not rcallj help m os 
certammg if other actions are pious or 
impious What IS needed instead of an 
example is a statement of the essential 
characteristic of piety that makes all 
pious actions pious Such a statement 
wxiuld allow one to classifj all actions 
since It would provide a general stand 
ard bj which to judge which actions 
are pious and which ate not (As 
Plato points out over and over again in 
hi$ dialogues one docs not actually 
know n general concept like piety 
“justice" courage’ and so on if one 
can only cite examples of pious just 
or courageous activit) One cannot 
even be sure that these arc examples 
of what one thinks unless one also 
knows the meaning of the concepts 
hence the general knowledge is cru 
cial for identifying and comprehend 
mg the particular examples with 
which we are acejuainted ") 

Euthyphro secs that he has not 
given a satisfactory definition of the 
term piety by citing the example of 
his case against his father So he offers 
Socrates a more general statement 
about pietv saying that what is 
pleasing to the gods is pious and what 
IS not pleasing to them is impious 
Socrates congratulates him for g ving 
him the kind of answer he wanted 
All that remains he states is to find 
out if this definition is the true one 
The truth will be ascertained by asking 
questions about the definition given 
Since Euthyphro accepts all the 


Greek mythological talcs about quar* 
rcls and disagreements among the gods, 
Socrates asks him whether the gods 
disagree about matters of fact or mat 
ters of value The latter says Euthy 
phro Then, Socrates argues they are 
disagreeing about what pleases or dis 
pleases them The same action is pleas 
ing to some gods and displeasing to 
others and hence according to Eu 
thvphros second definition of piety’ 
that which IS pleasing to the gods Ae 
same action can be both pious and im 
pious. 

Euthj'phro insists that this contra 
dictory conclusion does not follow be¬ 
cause the gods all agree on certain 
matters such as that if one man un 
justly kills another he is to be pun 
ished The gods may all agree Soc¬ 
rates admits about certain universal 
laws regarding punishment but a dis 
agreement still exists among both men 
and gods as to which cases fall under 
these laws They disagree in their 
evaluations of various acts some say 
ing the acts are just some that they 
arc unjust Even if Euthyphro is sure 
in his own case that the gods agree 
that his fathers action was unjust and 
that Euthyphro s action is just it is 
still evident that Euthyphro s second 
definition of piety is inadequate In 
view of the fact that the gods disagree 
about some of the acUons that are 
pleasing or displeasing to them an ac¬ 
tion cannot be pious simply because it 
pleases some gods since the same ac 
tion would have to be classed as im 
pious if It displeased other gods 

A third definition is presented to 
overcome the problem of divine dis 
agreements Something is pious if all 
the gods love it and it is impious if 
diey all hate it In cases where there is 
disagreement among the gods the item 



in question is to be cl3ssed as neiiber 
pious nor impious 

Socrates immediately begins 
ming this new definition by raising the 
most senous pomt that is brought up 
m the dialogue He ashs Euth 3 -phro 
whether the gods lore piety because 
It is pious, or r\hether it is pious be¬ 
cause the gods lo^e it. The question 
at issue is whether the basic charac- 
tenstic that determines piety is the fact 
that the gods ]ote it, or uhether piety 
has in Itself some charactenstic which 
aoxiunts for the fact that the gods 
love IL CIn a more genera! form this 
question was debated m the Mid¬ 
dle Ages when philosophers asked 
whether, if something is good it is so 
because God wills it, or whether God 
tviUs It because it is good Is goodness 
an independent lalue or is it depend 
ent UMn the disme svill’ It tvas 
pointed out that if the latter be true, 
the Ten Commandments ate good and 
light onlv because God decreed them 
if he had decreed the exact opposite 
then the opposite would be good and 
right if goraness is sunply whatever 
God wills ) 

Euthj'phro holds that the gods lose 
piety brause it is pious Socrates then 
shows hiTTi that he has not offered a 
definition but only an effect of piety 
in pointing out that the gods love it. 
Smee, according to Euthyphro piety 
has certain characteristics that make it 
sshat it IS and since it is because of 
those charactensdcs that the gods lose 
It, then he still has not gwen an ade¬ 
quate definition of pietj He still has 
not resealed what the essential char 
actcnstjcs are that make it what it is. 

Then Socrates asks Euthj'phro once 
more to tell hun what tuths-phro 
dainu to know—namely, what piety 
and impiety arc By this point m the 


discussion, Euthyphro is bewildered, 
he complains that whatever he says 
in answer to Socrates’ persistent ques¬ 
tioning just gets up and moves away 
His words and his ideas do not seem 
able to stay fixed and permanent. Soc¬ 
rates then offers to help bv suggesting 
another way of approaching the prob¬ 
lem. 

He asks Euthj'phro whether what 
ever is pious must also be just. When 
Euthj’phro gives an affirmauve answer, 
Socrates inquires whether piety is the 
same as jusbee or whether pietj is 
^j part of what constitutes jusbee. 
The laiter he is told In turn Soc¬ 
rates demands to know what part of 
jusbee piety is If he could find out, 
he tells Euthj-phro then he could go 
to his own mal and show his accusers 
that they should not prosecute him for 
tmpie^ since he would then know 
what piety is and would act accord¬ 
ingly 

In answering the quesbon Euthy¬ 
phro offers another definibon of “pi 
et) and states that righteousness and 
piety are that part of jusbee dealing 
L ,, ® careful attention which 
should be paid to the gods The re¬ 
maining porbon of jusbee deals with 
the careful attenbon that ought to be 
^d to men Socrates requeste a clan 
facabon of the meaning of the phrase 
carrful attenbon" A clanficabon is 
needed he points out, because m most 
cases where careful attenbon is paid to 
some object, like a horse or a person 
the object is benefited or unproved by 
the attenbon Is this also true of the 
gods? Are they benefited or improved 
by piety? No Therefore it must be a 
different kind of attenbon that is in 
volved 

To make his point clear, Euthyphro 
says that the kind of attenbon he has 
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m mind is ihat uliicli slam pa) their 
masters, llicn Socrates points out pi 
Cl) IS a ts-pc of sen ICC to tlic pods 
Esrr) semcc aims at accomplishing 
something A doctor s sen ice produces 
health a shipvsrights sersicc produces 
a ship But nhat does pict), which 
rots seems to be a senice, product^ 
GeneralU speaking Eutlupnro an 
nsers the principal result achicxcd 
through pict), h\ means of words and 
actions in prascr and sacrifice that arc 
acceptable to the gods is the presena 
lion of the state and of prnate fami 
lies, Tlic results of impict) art the un 
dcrmining and dcsiniction of ever) 
thing 

In terms of this latest answer Soc¬ 
rates again asks what pict) and im 
pict) arc Euth)phro now seems to be 
offering the mow that pict) is a sci 
once of pra)er and s.ncnfiee a science 
that deals with asking of the gods and 
guing to them Euih)'phro insists this 
» cxacti) what he means so Socrates 
proceeds to explore this latest defim 
tion of piety To ask rightl) of the 
Rods IS to ask of them what we need 
from them and to gi\e rightly to the 
gods IS to gne to them what they need 
from us When Euthyphro agrees to 
this Mew Socrates points out that pi 
ety IS the art of carrying on business 
between the gods and men But it is 
a strange kind of business since one 
side man s appears to receive all of 
the benefits We are obviously bene¬ 
fited b) what the gods give us But 
what do we gwe in return? Also are 
the gods benefited by it’ 

Euih)*phro answers that what we 
give m return are honor and praise 
which are gifts acceptable to the gods 
Then Socrates argues piety is accept 
able to the gods but it does not bene¬ 
fit them nor is it loved by them Euthy 


phro disagrees and insists that nothing 
IS more loicd b) the gods than piety 
So Socrates asserts piety means that 
which IS loved b) gods Euthyphro 
agrees w Iioleheartedl) 

Socrates then goes on to show Eu 
th)phro that he has simply been talk 
ing around in a circle and it is his 
own fault that his words will not stay 
put The) had agreed earlier in the 
discussion that the gods love piety be¬ 
cause It IS pious and it is not pious 
because the gods love it The fact that 
the gods love it is an effect of its na 
turc and not its essential character 
istic Hence, there must be something 
which constitutes die fundamental 
characteristic of pict) that makes it 
what It 1$ and causes the gods to love 
It Diher this conclusion is wrong or 
Euth)phrD has )ct to answer the ques 
lion What is piet)’ Then Socrates 
begins all over again by asking that 
question 

Socrates points out once more that 
Euth)'phro must know the answer in 
order to pursue his case against his fa 
ther Surely he would not risk doing 
the wrong thing and offending the 
gods Euthyphro vveanly protests that 
he has no more time for the discus 
Sion and he must rush off about his 
business Socrates protests that he is 
left without the help he needs for 
his trial so that he can report that he 
knows what piety is and hence will 
not commit any impieties in the fu 
lure At this point the dialogue ends 

The Euthyphro is one of the several 
superb short early dialogues that 
portray Socrates exposing the igno¬ 
rance of supposedly wise men When 
pressed they are shown not to know 
what they are talbng about They 
cannot define basic concepts they deal 
with such as piety justice and 
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"courage/ yet they arc sure that what 
they arc doing is pious, or just, or 
courageous They are unwilling to un 
dcitake the difficult task of seeking to 
discover the meanings and natures of 


these terms TTieir actions, based on 
their Ignorance, can be disastrous, 
as is illustrated by both Euthyphro's 
charges against his father and the im 
pending trial of Socrates 


CRITO 


Author Plato C427 347 n c ) 

Type of uork Ethics 

First transcribed Probably one of the early dialogues 

PniNctPAL Ideas Advanced 

Although Socrates has heen unjustly acettsed of corrupting the young and has 
been sentenced to death, he refuses to escape because to escape would be to break 
an implicit agreement with the State to abide by its laws and judgments 
He argues that the important thing is not to live hut to Ine honorably 
It IS nm er right to defend oneself against injury by an act of retaliation 
To remain tn a state after haring been reared and educated under its laws is, 
in effect to agree to abide by us laws 

If Socrates were to escape a punishment legally decided upon by the State he 
could no longer conduct himself as a philosopher dexoted to justice and the love 
of wisdom 


The Cnto is a relatively short du 
logue which should be read in con 
junction with and between the Apology 
and the Phaedo The Apology gives an 
account of Socrates trial and condem 
nation the Phaedo desaibes his last 
conversations and death the Cnto 
recounts a friends urgent plea for 
Socrates to avail himself of the ample 
opportunity to escape and the latter s 
justification on moral grounds for re¬ 
maining in prison voluntarily although 
the execution will occur two days after 
the present one The dialogue is prob¬ 
ably meant to explain Socrates per 
sonal reasons for taking this course of 
inaction rather than to prescribe a 
universally applicable norm for the m 
dividual unjustly condemned 1^ the 
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State and some writers have suggested 
that Plato himself would probably 
have chosen to escape rather than to 
accept the sentence Yet profound po¬ 
litical social and moral issues are 
raised to which there are no easv solu 
tions their complications are such that 
readers may find their own judgments 
falling on either side of an exceedingly 
fine line 

When the dialogue opens Socrates 
has been in prison a month for no 
death sentences could be carried out m 
Athens during the annual voyage of 
the State vessel to Delos m commemo¬ 
ration of the legendary deliverance of 
the aty from the Minotaur by Theseus 
But die ship IS reportedly about to re 
turn and Cnto having aiiwed at the 



prison before dawTi, is waiting for 
Socrates to awake, m order to break 
the news and try to persuade him to 
escape while there is jet time It is 
tjpical of Socrates that he slumbers 
peacefully while Crito is wakeful and 
desperate, and that in the ensuing dis 
cussion It is Socrates who is the more 
rational and objectwe, though it is his 
own life which is at stake 

Cnto’s reasons for urging Socrates 
to escape, though perhaps on a less 
lofty plane than the latter’s rebuttal, 
arc not specious but are rather quite 
practical and persuasive It is the 
weight of these, plus that of the at 
cumstances under which Socrates was 
condemned, which gives the dialogue 
«> moral significance Crito begins bj 
pointing out that if Socrates dies, an 
irreplaceable friend will have been 
lost, and besides, Cnio will gam a rej^ 
utation for loving money more than 
his friends, since manv people will 
think he could have saved Socrates had 
he onl) been willing to put up the 
necessary cash they wall not behexe 
that SoCTates stajed m prison volun 
tanU 


continues by assuring Socrates that he 
need not be concerned about anv con 
sequences to his friends if he chooses 
to escape (which apparent!) would 
have been quite casj under the cir 
cumstances, if not actually desired or 
intended bj those who brought Socra 
tes to tnal) Thej arc prepared to risk 
a la^c fine, loss of propertj, or other 
punishment There is plent\ of money 
available to buy off informers, and 
Crito knows men who will talc Socra 
tes out of the country for a moderate 
fee Not onl) Cnio’s monev, but also 
that of Simmias and Cebes—foreigners 
who w-ould not be so liable to punish 
ment—is at Socrates’ disposal At his 
trial Socrates had rcjrctcu banishment 
to a foreign sooci), but Cnto assures 
him of comfort and protection among 
friends in Thessal) 
runhermore. he continues, Socrates 
will do a wrong in voluntarilj neglect 
ing to save his hfe he will be infliclmg 
on himself the pcnaltv hii enemies 
uishoJ And what of hii )t)ung sons? 
Will he not be failing them b\ leaving 
their education unfinished and devrt 
mg them to the lot of orphans’ Cnto 



death will be augmented bj disgrace 
To all this Socrates maVes a reply 
remadable for ns calm, detached and 
rational tenor Much as he appreciates 
Crito’s concern he points out that his 
choice to face death is not a sudden 
impulse, his practice has a!ua)s been 
to follow the course reason shows to 
be best The question, then ts whether 
the opinions he has prciiously adopted 
are still true or whether their truth has 
been altered b> the turn of eients. We 
must not be frightened info a change 
of outlook, he reassures Cnto, bj im 
pnsonment, loss of goods or execution 
With characteristic but kindly iron) 
Socrates asks Cnto to consider the mat 
ter with him for since Cnto is in no 
danger of death he is more likely to he 
impartial and objective' 

IS n not true, he asks that only some 
opinions are tenable and not all, that 
those to be respected ate the good ones 
and that these belong to the wise? And 
IS it not the case that the opinions of 
the few qualified experts, rather than 
those of the masses, are to be regarded, 
as IS illustrated in the case of athletic 
training? If this is true in general, 
then It follows that m the present case 
Socrates and Cnto should be con 
cemed only widi what the expert in 
nght and WTong will think, not with 
what the majonty will say The fact 
that the latter have the powers of life 
and death in then hands is really ir 
relevant to the argument 

In the considerations which follow. 

It IS clear that Socrates is ntrt at all 
interested in discussing the possibility 
or the means of escape but rather its 
rightness or ivrongness His preniis"s 
are dial the really important 

thing IS not to lue hut to live well 
And to Iw e well means the 
same thing as to live honourably or 
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rightlj ” Crito’s concern about ex 
pense, reputation, and the upbringing 
of Socrates’ children are those of the 
common people, whose attitudes and 
acts are unrelated to reason Socrates 
savs Our real dut\ is to con 
sider one question onlj . Shall vve 
be acting iighllv m pa) mg money and 
showing gratitude to these people who 
arc going to rescue me, and in escaping 
. Of shall we really be acung 
wrongU m doing all this? If it becomes 
clear that such conduct is wrong I 
cannot help thinking that the question 
whether we are sure to die, or to suffer 
an) other ill effect if we stand 
our ground and take no action, ought 
not to weigh with os at all in coni' 
parison with the risk of doing what is 
wrong' 

Wrongdoing Socrates holds, is rep* 
rehensible not merely on most but on 
all occasions, there are no exceptions 
While most people think it natural 
and light to return wrongs done them, 
Socrates disagrees ' it is neier 
right to do a wrong or return a wrong 
or defend one’s self against injurv by 
retaliation ' If this is so, and it is 
agreed that one should aIwa)S fulfill 
morally right agreements then it fol 
lows Socrates concludes, that it would 
be wrong for him to leaie without an 
oflioal discharge by the State, for he 
would be doing the State an injury bv 
breaking an implicit agreement with 
it He explains what he means b) per- 
soiuf)ing the Athenian Laws and 
Constitution and imagining the dia 
logue which might occur between 
diem and himself were he to faior 
escape 

TTiey would first point out to him 
that such an act would subiert the 
Laws and the State the latter cannot 
subsist if Its legal deasioos are to be 



)t>ur children or of j'our life or of any* 
thing else than \ou think of Avhat h 
Tight so that when you enter the next 
world j-oii ma) hn\e all this to plead m 
your defence before the luthonties 
there " To disoliey b\ escaping will not 
reall) better cither nis friends or Soc¬ 
rates jn this world or the next "As 
It IS, you will leave this place, when 
you do as the MCtim of a wrong done 
not by us the Laws but by wur fel 
lowmen ” But if he rcialiatcs and re¬ 
turns csal for c\nl, breaking his agree¬ 
ment and wronging himself, his 
fnends, his counm, and the Lasts 
thcmscltes he waif incur the wrath 
of the Laws both here and in the next 
life 

Socrates thus concludes the speeches 
he has put in the mouth of the Laws 
and asks Crito whether he has any 
thing to say in opposition to these 
arguments which seem so persuasive 
that Socrates professes to be sarccly 
able to hear any others. Since Cnto 
offers no refutation the matter is de¬ 
cided Socrates will obey the law even 
though It means his death 

Few readers will leave the Crifo 
svithout making a persona! judgment 
on Socrates’ decision and his justifica 
uon for It. The difiiculty of making an 
adequate one is complicated by se%eral 
factors Socrates tnal as far as we 
know, was legal As Professor A E 
Taylor notes in discussing the Apol 
ogy, the real reasons for which Soc¬ 
rates was prosecuted concerned mat 
ters for which general amnesty had 
been extended by the Act of Oblivion, 
and so the court could not have juris¬ 
diction over these hence the failure 
of Anytus and Meletus Socrates' ac¬ 
cusers to explain their charges How¬ 
ever, though the ostensible charges 
were thus specious and though Soc¬ 


rates showed them to he ridiculous, 
the jury had sotrrl in proper order to 
consict him and so the letter of the 
law had l>ecn fulfilled The %ers fact 
that this case clearly shosved that an 
innocent and supremely good man 
cmtld he condemned unjustly under 
the lass and hence that the law 
needed resision ssas cited as an excel 
lent reason for escape, hut Socrates 
argued that such reform should be 
demanded at a time other than that at 
sshich his ovsn fate was affected in 
order that reform tsould not be moti 
sated by mere fis-ontism 

But—as Socrates makes the Lass-s say 
In the present dialogue—it is not the 
laws but the men administering them 
who wTonged him Socrates argued 
that respect for law in general is more 
valuable than one mans life lost by 
maladministration 

This again is a delicate point Had 
the miscarriage of justice occurred 
merely through ignorance—-though of 
course Socrates regarded vice as a kind 
of Ignorance—it would have been 
easier to accept the sacrifice. But the 
reader finds it difficult to avoid fccline 
that the court is more intent on nd- 
ding Athens of Socrates than it is on 
reaching a just verdict It is true that 
Socrates argued that were he to evade 
the death penalty, people w-ould think 
him insincere in his former teaching 
about integrity and obedience to the 
law—but Cnto might well have 
turned one of his own statements 
against him by replying that it is only 
what reasonable and wise men think 
that really matters Nevertheless the 
example set by escape might have 
been harmful to men of Jess compre¬ 
hension 

Socrates perceived the value of con 
sistency and stability m the State and 



Its dispensation of justice, A state does 
not consist merely of the persons ad 
mimstenng and living in it at anv 
gi^en time, to function best a state 
must ha^e a continuity transcending 
the irregulanties of indindual for 
tunes Presumably this uas Socrates’ 
mtent in \-aluing the State above 
parents and ancestors, though modem 


Western readers may feel that Socrates 
revered the State too much But 
whether the reader agrees with Soc¬ 
rates’ deasion here, he can hardly 
fail to admire the philosopher’s devo¬ 
tion to pnnciple, nor deny that the 
nobilit} of such a death enhances life 
for the hvmg 


PROTAGORAS 


Author Plato C427 347 a c ) 

T)pe of uorfe. Ethics, epistemology 

First trarucnbed. Probably one of the early dialogues 


PRTNcrpu, Ide.vs Advanced 

In a discussion «ith the sophist Protagoras, Socrates raises some doubts con 
ccniiMg the daun that goodness can be taught, everyone ts supposed to be quid 
ified to speak about goodness, and good men ha\ e difficulty teaching goodness to 
their children 

He then wonders whether the virtues — justice, insdom, temperance, and 
couroge—^e identical Protagoras claims that they are not, but Socrates maneu 
vers Protagoras into admitting that msdom temperance and justice are identical 
since they are all opposite to folly 

When Protagoras then insists that although three of the virtues discussed are 
identical, courage ts different because it may he a reflection of passion, Socrates 
persuad^ him that no man ts courageous who faces danger m passion and ig 

uorance, only the wise are brave courage ts wisdom 

It IS ironic, Socrates points out that having begun by arguing that virtue 
cannot be taught, he ends by tdentifying virtue with wisdom or knowledge. 
which can be taught 


Plato s Protagoras is a bnlLant dia 
logue. Besides bemg a splendid piece 
of argumentation the dialogue is fine 
dramaticallj In addition it incor 
porates a picture of the sophist and a 
glimpse of the cultured anstocrats of 
the Penclean Age, facts which cannot 
fail to interest anjone who has a de¬ 
sire to know more about the life of 
classical Greece. 


The dialogue is one of four great 
diali^es representing high points of 
Plato s Lterarj aennt), the Republic. 
the Phaedo, the Symposium, and the 
Protagoras This was the penod m 
which Plato reached his zenith as a 
hierarv arost. In literarj qualit) the 
drogue IS surpassed onl) b> the Sitn- 
postum and not all readers are willing 
to admit that even that vrork surpasses 
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u Philosophical development and tlra eatl) one morning brought him the 
matic development parallel each other nevvs that Protagoras was in Athens 
prcciscl) in the dialogue txtmphfjing Hippocrates hoped to be introduced 
the hign level Plato achieved tn the to rrotigoras bj Socrates so that he 
very special liicrar) tvpc he usctl to might Iiccome one of Protagoras’ pu 
write out his pliilosoph) Not onl) is piU Socrates was surprised at the re- 
thc philosophical argument presented quest and since it was still too carlv 
clcarlj and distmcilvr but also the to go to Protagoras the two friends 
characters m the dialogue arc drawn spent the tunc in conversation until 

witli great finesse One comes to know tnej could make the call TTic dialogue 

not OT»\) the Piotigotcan position hut goes hack m time to that ccpovtssatson 
also the man Protagoras The comic re- Socrates asks Hippocrates why he 
lief provided hv Soaates’ ridiculous vvanls to stud) with Protagoras. If he 
anahsis of Simonides poem—a satire were to stud) with a phvsieian he 

on tlie kind of htcrar) criticism which would become a ph)-sician or if vvith a 

must have been current in Pcriclean staiuarv he would become a stafuai) 
Athens—is a fine diversion separating But wKat is Protagoras? The answer 
the prclimmar) discussion uciwcen is that he is a sophist But what docs 
Socrates and Protagoras from the final one leam from a sophist? Docs I lippoe- 
demonstration o( the unit) of the vit rates wish to become a sophist? Hij^ 
tues Another fine touch is the desenn- pocraies replies that he docs not wish 
tion of the sophist (Protagoras) march to become a sophist but he thinks he 
ing back and forth m Callus house can learn from Protagoras how to be 
followed b) his coterie (who are care* a good public speaker Such a repl) 
ful aliva)s to execute the necessary do« not satisfy Socrates since Hipj^ 
close order drill at the turns so that rates will leam from Protagoras not 
the flow of wisdom need not be inter merel) how to say something but what 
rupted) Then there is the irony of to sa) The sophist Socrates points 
Socrates m sa)ing how moved he is out offers food for the soul The 
by Protagoras long speeches even trouble is that one cannot first try a 
though he cannot follow them—a re sample before buying food for the 
mark which Socrates subsequent argu soul The best advice in such a case 
ments clearly reveal is a falsehood Fi is that one should exerase consider 
nally there is Socrates reduction of able care before letting another per 
Protagoras to impotent fur) at the end son tend his soul The two friends 
of the argument so that when Socrates then go to call on Protagoras 
asks why he will no longer answer the Socrates and Hippocrates go to the 
questions Protagoras explodes Tinish home of Callias where Protagoras is 
the argument yourself! Such a scene staying and a servant grudgingly ush 
could not possibly be improved on as 3 ers them into Protagoras presence 
descnption of the situation all philos This occasion offers Plato an opportu 
ophers would like to find themselves in nity to give the reader an amus ng de- 
vis a VIS their opponents Here is phil scription of the Sophist Protagoras is 
osophical drama petured as pompous and as eager for 

As the dialogue begins Socrates ex the attention his fawning disciples 
plains to a companion how Hippocrates are paying him He is marching back 
£0 



and forth, passing judgment on im 
portant matters followed b) a group 
of admirers who cluster around him 
m a way that suggests reporters gather 
mg around a celebrity todaj 
Protagoras’ pomposity contrasts no¬ 
ticeably wth tne straigfitforward man 
ncr of Soentes, who when he comes 
Up to the sophist introduces Hippoc 
rates and on his behalf asks Protag 
oras what Hippocrates will learn if 
he studies with Protagoras Protagoras 
franUy acknowledges his profession as 
a sophist, stating that he is the first to 
admit openly his profession But Soc 
rates is not to be put off without an 
answer to his question so he asks Pro 
tagoras to state specifically what he 
teaches his students Protagoras then 
replies that his students become better 
each day as a result of his instruction 
Socrates asks if this means that Protag 
oras teaches good citizenship that is 
how to be a good man m the context 
of the Greek city state and Protagoras 
replies that Socrates has understood 
him correctly 

Socrates then raises some doubts 
about whether this kind of goodness 
can be taught He remarks that the 
Athenians who are not all fools recog 
nize that particular men should be 
listened to as experts on such matters 
as ship building or medicine but they 
regard all men as equally well quali 
fied to speak on matters of goodness 
Furthermore men who are renowned 
for their personal goodness Cfor exam 
pie Pericles) feel that they cannot 
offer instruction even to their own 
children m this subject So it seems 
that at least some persons are not will 
mg to admit that what Protagoras pro¬ 
fesses to teach really can be taught 
Can Protagoras reply to this? 

Protagoras replies by launching into 
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a long speech He recites the fable of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus Epime 
theus under Prometheus' supervision, 
was given the job of distributing the 
various qualities to the animal king 
dom—swiftness to animals who were 
sought as prey fur to animals who 
lived m cold climates and so on— 
but he distributed all the qualities 
widiout leaving any for men Pro 
metheus then stole fire and knowledge 
of the industrial arts from heaven to 
make up for mens deficiencies But 
in spite of their knowledge men were 
forced to live in cities for their mutual 
protection This was impossible unless 
men were made ethically sensitive so 
Zeus commanded Hermes to distrib¬ 
ute conscience and moral sense to men 
and to distribute them equally among 
all men This myth describes the situ 
ation that exists Protagoras says All 
men are ethically sensitive and all 
men must learn the principles of moral 
ity All adults quite properly regard 
themselves as responsible for the moral 
education of the young but some are 
better teachers than others in this area 
of moral instruction Protagoras hap 
pens to be better than most people as a 
teacher 

Socrates professes to have been im 
pressed by the splendid speech Protag 
oras has made yet characteristically 
he has a little question which he is 
sure Protagoras can easily answer Are 
the virtues—justice wisdom temper 
ance and courage—identicaP Protag 
oras answers confidently that they are 
not although they have certain like 
nesses and they are all parts of virtue 
which itself IS a unity Socrates then 
presses to find out whether they are 
hcMuogeneous parts of an aggregate Cas 
a pail of water is a unity consisting of 
many uniform drops) or are hetero- 



Rcncous parts which together make s 
unity (os ejes, nose, and mouth arc 
parts of a face). Protagoras replies 
that l!ic)’ arc heterogeneous elements 
which together make a unity. 

Socrates now moves to the attack. 
I !c gets Protagoras to agree to the log¬ 
ical principle that a thing can have 
only one contrary opposite. He also 
gets the admission from Protagoras 
that (oUy is the opposite of both wis 
dom and tentperonce. Tins forces an 
alternative on Protagoras: either he 
must admit that wisdom is identical 
with temperance or he must aKindon 
the logical principle. Protagoras re¬ 
luctantly admits the identity of wisdom 
and temperance, and he tacitly con¬ 
cedes that Justice and holiness, too, 
are identical. Soaates then pushes for 
the final admission, that justice and 
temperance are identical Howes’cr, 
smee Protagoras senses that the argu 
ment is beginning to turn against liim 
at this tximt, he tries to divert the argu¬ 
ment He launches into a long winded 
discourse about the relativity of goods: 
what is good food for animals is not 
always good food for humans, oil may 
be good for massaging the body, but 
not good if taken as food. 

But Socrates will have none of this. 
He pleads that he has a bad memory 
and therefore cannot remember long 
answers—he can only handle short 
ones. He knows Protagoras can speak 
either at length or with brevity, but 
he protests that he himself cannot 
manage long speeches Will not Protag 
oras please confine himself to short 
answers? Protagoras, however, recog 
nixing that he is losing the argument, 
refuses to let Socrates determine the 
rules for the debate The discussicm 
almost collapses at this point, Socrates 
remembers that he has an appomtment 


elsewhere which he must keep, and he 
begins taking Ids lease. 

Hie listeners plead with the t''"® 
disputants to continue. Plato uses this 
occasion to give the reader a brief 
glimpse of the other two sophists who 
arc present. Hipniai and Prodicus, by 
basing them offer suggestions about 
how the discussion may be resumed 
Pwxlictif urges tliem to "argue" but 
not to “wrangle" so that they will win 
"esteem" and not merely "praise." This 
type of discussion will give the hcaren 
"patification" rather than "pleasure," 
the latter reaction being concerned 
only with the body, while graufi- 
cation is “of the mind when receiving 
wisdom and knowledge.’’ Prodicus’ lin¬ 
guistic pedantry, akin to that of 
some modem linguistic philosophers, 
emerges clearly in one paragraph to de¬ 
light the reader. Hipplas, too, is the 
butt of Plato’s wit. He is made to say 
that all those present arc really "kins¬ 
men,” by nature if not by law% and 
should conduct themselves as such He 
is on advocate of the brotherhood of 
man, lofty in sncech but with very 
little thought to hi] out his speech 
Socrates finally rescues the situa¬ 
tion by suggesting that he and Protag 
oras reverse their roles, Protagoras 
will ask the questions and Socrates will 
answer. Later on, when Protagoras has 
asked all the questions he desires, Soc¬ 
rates will resume his customary role 
as questioner, Protagoras agrees, even 
though he does so halfheartedly, and 
thus the dialogue can continue. 

Protagoras is not the master of cross 
examination that Socrates is, however, 
and he soon loses the initiative Protag 
oras begins questioning Socrates about 
a poem written by Simonides, point 
ing out an apparent contradicbon in 
the poem Socrates has a good deal of 
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fun making long speeches which pre¬ 
sent a ridiculous literary analysis of 
the poem C^ind which show inciden 
tally that he need not take a back 
seat to Protagoras in the matter of 
wmdiness) He appeals to Prodicus 
the pseudo-expert on usage to justify 
out and out equnocations he cites the 
Spartans who conceal their concern 
for knowledge under a counterfeit cul 
tivation of physical prowess as the 
most truly philosophical of all the 
Greeks Nothing is too wild for him 
as he dissolves the contradiction wth 
an exegesis of the poem which is un 
doubtedly a satire on the excesses of 
silly literary criticism in the Athens 
of the day His serious point is well 
taken however for he reminds Protag 
eras that one ought to judge a poem 
in the light of its total effect instead 
of rejecting it because of one relatively 
minor flaw 

Socrates now gets back to the mam 
argument He asks Protagoras again 
whether the virtues are identical and 
this time Protagoras admits that all 
are alike with one exception—courage 
IS different from the rest Protagoras 
insists that men may be courageous 
either because they have knowledge 
or because they are in a passion But 
It turns out that we do not really re¬ 
gard the man m a passion as coura 
geous after all—he is foolhatd) What 
distinguishes the brave man from the 
foolhardy man who does the same 
deed is of course that the bra\e man 
knows the possible consequences of 
what he is doing Thus it turns out 
that courage really is identical with 
wisdom 

Socrates does not arrive at this con 
elusion directly howeier After Pro¬ 
tagoras states that men may act braicly 
either out of knowledge or out of pas 


Sion Socrates shifts his attention to 
another problem He raises the ques 
tion whether whatever is good is also 
pleasant Neither he nor Protagoras 
accepts the hedonistic version of this 
doctnne but for the sake of the argu 
ment both agree to develop its conse 
quences As the reader might expect 
It turns out that wisdom and courage 
are the same The argument is as fol 
lows Ordinary men believe that one 
always acts so as to increase the ratio 
of pleasure over pain for himself How 
ever, sometimes men say that they are 
overcome by pleasure and hence do 
not do the good that they should But 
if men always seek their own plea 
sure and if whatever is good is also 
leasant this can only mean that they 
ave chosen a lesser pleasure rather 
than a greater pleasure (or a lesser 
ratio of pleasure over pam instead of 
a greater ratio of pleasure over pain) 
If we add that no one ever knowingly 
does evil unless he is overcome by 
pleasure then the inference is cleat 
that when a man does not do the good 
he has acted out of ignorance of what 
the good is He has chosen short range 
pleasure instead of long range pleasure 
This choice results only from his hav 
ing failed to estimate the consequences 
of his act properly Proper estimation 
of the consequences however is a 
matter of knowledge So the conclu 
Sion which must be drawn is that the 
wise man is the good man—knowledge 
being identical with goodness (justice) 
At the end of the argument Protag 
oras and Socrates part on surprisingly 
good terms considering how near they 
came to conversational disaster earlier 
in the dialogue Protagoras comments 
favorahlj on Socrates skill in argu 
ment and predicts that he will become 
eminent in philosoph) Socrates cour 



tcousl) excuses himself and leases Bui 
just l)cforc these clewing compliments, 
Socrates points out the paradoxical tt 
ursal of jwsitjons tliat has tilert j>)icc 
in the course of the dialogue Prong 
eras had laVen the position at the 
beginning that Mriuc can l>c taught 
and said that he himself liad adopted 
the teaching of it as his profession At 
the end of the dialogue, liowcset. Pro 
tagoras had been mamtammg that 
virtue was not knosslcdgc, ana thus 
bj implication, he \sas denying that 
Mtluc can be taught Socrates, on the 
other hand had begun hj raising 
doubts that Mrtuc cm be taught, he 
ended bs idcntifsingvirtueuith knoul 
edge thus impfjing that it cm be 
taught The reversal is not so strange 
as It seems at £r$t glance, however 


Protagoras had impliciil) identified 
Virtue vviih skill at getting along in 
public affiirs Such skill cannot, of 
coarse, he taught One must acquire it 
b} doing it bv practicing Soaaies 
denies onl) that virtue can he taught 
when ‘virtue" is defined as a skill If 
on the contrar), virtue is not a skill 
but IS a form of knowledge, then of 
course jt can be taught Socrates has 
not shifted his position in an) funda 
mental sense At the end of the tla 
loguc he still holds to h»s conviction 
that a skill cannot lie taught What 
he Im done is to argue that v irtue is 
knowledge and, once this shift to the 
proper definition of virtue is made, he 
obviously must hold that virtue can 

be taught 


MENO 


Author Plato C427 347 n c ]) 

Tyveofwork Mct3ph)sics 

First transerthed Probabl) one of the carl) dialogues 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Metro asha Socrates haw to acquire virtwe, rntd Soernfes queshoHs him tn order 
to discover the tiattire of virtue hut Meno either rises the term gives etaiinpUs, 

or off ers circular definitions , , , , , 

The question anses os io how anyone can tnqwirc about that which he does 
not know for it would seem that one must know what one is inquiring about 
Soci ates sitqgests that men s souls are nnmorial and that m the course of their 
travels between TemconiflUons the souls acqmre knowledge of all things acqutr 
ingknowledgeinthishfe then isanactof^lhction 

Virtue can be taught if virtue is knowledge, but there appear to be no teachers 
of I irtue virtue must be a gift of the gods 

Plato s Meno is one of bis early of th« dialogues Plato wrote shortly 
productions It does not have the high following the Meno for example the 
dramatic quality characteristic of smne Syntpostuin or the Phaedo Also, the 
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philosophical problem discussed in the 
dialogue (whether virtue can be 
taught) receives better handling in 
other dialogues Plato s best account 
of this question is found m the Pro 
tagoras Nevertheless the Meno is a 
well known and important dialogue 
for It IS the locus classtcus of one of 
Plato s most important philosophical 
doctrines—the doctrine of recollection 
Indeed it is perhaps Plato s earliest 
account of that doctrine and the full 
est illustration of what the doctnne 
came to mean to him 
The dialogue opens quite abruptly 
with Meno asking Socrates how one 
acquires virtue Socrates replies that 
this question cannot be settled with 
out first reaching agreement on a prior 
one namely what the nature of vir 
tue itself IS As usual Socrates pro 
fesses not to know what virtue is and 
furthermore he says that he has never 
met anyone else who knows Meno 
naively remarks that Gormas knew 
to which Socrates replies that he has 
forgotten what Gorgias said Meno 
then agrees to act m Gorgias behalf 
and inform Socrates on what Gorgias 
held virtue to be This of course sets 
up a view which Socrates can examine 
and refute by his usual method of 
question and answer 

Meno s first attempt at defining vir 
tue turns out to be formally made 
quate Instead of offering a definition 
of virtue he identifies what a mans 
virtue IS and what a womans virtue 
ts and then sa)s that each kind of 
person has his own peculiar virtue 
Virtue IS relative to the person and 
the cond tion in which the person 
finds himself (Tliere is one note here 
that Plato will p ck up and make ex 
plicit m the Rej III! c that a things 
virtue IS Its /unction He does noth 


mg with this idea here however) 
Menos proposed definition fails since 
it does not define the term virtue 
instead he offers several other defini 
tions definitions which are substitu 
tion instances of the formula the vir 
tue of X is Y He does not recognize 
diat all of these presuppose some com 
mon meaning for the word virtue 
Itself Socrates by citing a number of 
analogous cases finally gets Meno to 
see what is involved and to offer a 
second definition 

Menos second proposal is that vir 
tue IS the power of governing man 
land This second definition does not 
have the same inadequacy as the first 
but It still will not do for the obvious 
reason that not all men govern others 
Virtue must be possible for everyone 
but if virtue is the power of governing 
then it can be achieved only by the 
governors and must remain beyond the 
reach of the governed 

At this point Meno slips into enu 
meratmg the specific virtues a mistake 
made by many of the people Socrates 
interrogates m the Platonic dialogues 
Socrates then illustrates the kind of 
definition he is after by giving Meno 
an example of a proper definition for 
figure (in the geometrical sense) 

For a third lime Meno makes an 
attempt to define virtue this time 
by saying that virtue is the desire for 
honorable things and the power of 
attaining them By cross-examining 
Meno Socrates draws the implications 
of this showing It to be a circular 
dcfnition It amounts to saying that 
virtue IS the power of achieving good 
with justice That this is circular in 
a sense follows from Menos admis 
Sion that justice is one of (he virtues. 

\\ hat It comes to then is ihis Meno 
IS saving that virtue gcticrall) is the 
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pouer of achieving good In n ipmli 
«Hv virtuous minncr This vv.fi nw 
d<J. for a spocihcall) vitiiious man 
ncr IS meaningless is long ns "virtue 
gcnerallj remains undefined 
At this ,».nt Mono confesses his 
confusion but he tries to hy 
blame on Stmales it is eharaelVrist.e 

vvhfTlT V “"f"" those 

who talk with him—Socrates is hie 

!l’homT‘^° all with 

whom he comes into contact Socrates 
accepu the comparison provided he 
can add a qualification conceminc a 
respect m vvhid. he d Ifers from ?he 
torpedo fish The torpedo f,sh itself 
IS not paralyzed when he comes into 
contact with another hsh Socrates bv 
mnttast IS just as ignorant as those 
he argues vvith But if this is so Me„„ 
observes there seems to be no po.„t 
in trying to Jeam anything at all He 
raises the stock puzzle of the ensue 
sophists How can one inquire about 
What one does not know and if one 
already knows it why should he m 
quire about it? 

In reply to this puzzle Socrates puts 
forth the theory of recollection He 
says that he heard from certain wise 
men and women who spoke of things 
divine that mens souls are immortal 
and undergo an endless cycle of deaths 
and rebirths In the course of these 
endless reb rths men s souls have come 
to know all things both m this world 
and in the other world Knowing 
therefore is not a matter of acquiring 
something new but rather a matter 
of recollecting something known but 
afterward forgotten Meno is fasci 
nated by this idea and asks if Socrates 
provg It to h m Socrates does not 
V j * proof of the theory but 

°y gettino Menos 


slate Ix)) who has been given no 
training m mathematics to construct 
0 proof in geometry merely by answer 
ing certain questions Socrates puts to 
him 

Tlie proof itself is faifjj simple but 
not at all obvious The problem is to 
acicnnine how Jong the side of a 
square must be if its area is to be twice 
the area of a given square Socrates 
diagrams a square and arbitranly sets 
the side equal to two units The area 
of the original square is of course 
four square units- Using the dagram 
Socrates next shows the boy what the 
diagonal is Then he asks the bo) how 
niany units Jong the sides of a square 
3rea of the onginal square 
Will be that is a figure vi^ich has an 
area of eight square units. At first the 
wy says that the side of the required 
gure Will be four units Jong but 
unoCT questioning and by referring 
‘o the diagram he sees that this an 
swer would jield a square whose area 
units rather than 
o|gnt He then guesses that the side 
ot the required square should be three 
units Jong but again he recognizes 
« answer since it 

yields a figure with an area of nine 
^uare units Finally he sees that by 
* square on the diagonal 
TPnti figure he will have the 

mg questions ^ ^ 

Mao that 

solution subsequent to Jus birth bc- 

““m « S'ven any 

m^aion m geometiy „o, did Soi- 
mies Jv imseit tell the hoy the solunon 
Themfote the boy m„s, j.„^ 



the solution all along, and Socrates’ 
questions scr\ cd mercl) as an occasion 
for the boj s recalling what he knew 
but had forgotten The point of the 
example is to refute the claim of the 
eristic sophists that nothing can be 
learned In spite of the apparent self 
evidence of their paradox, the fact is 
that Ignorant persons can come to 
know something as a result of intel 
lectual inquiry It is better to engage 
in inquiry, even if it merely reveals 
that a proposed solution is inadequate, 
than It IS to imagine that there is no 
value at all in intellectual inquiry 
The discussion is shortly brought 
hack to the original topic, whether 
virtue can be taught Meno wants 
Socrates' own view of the matter But 
Socrates replies that he cannot deal 
directly witn this question He must, 
he says, first lay aown a hypothesis, 
since he and Meno have not yet de 
fined‘virtue' Oansiderable discussion 
has centered around what Socrates 
says here about hypotheses He gives, 
as an example of a hypothesis another 
illustration taken from geometry He 
says that a geometrician if asked 
whether a certain mangle can be in 
scribed within a given circle, may an 
swer that he must first lay down a 
hy’pothesis A E Taylor in Plato the 
Man and Hts Work, suggests that 
Socrates means that some geometneal 
problems are not susceptible to a gen 
eral solution—only when some restnc 
tion is laid down is a solution possible 
We need not pause here in an effort 
to determine all the niceties of the 
proper interpretation of the passage 
however The development of the dia 
logue can be seen without our having 
to establish Plato s meaning in all its 
technical detail The point is this 
Socrates is willing to discuss the ques 


tion whether vnrtue can be taught if 
Meno will grant the restriction that 
virtue IS knowledge This must be 
granted as an initial assumption (hy 
pothesis} before the discussion can 
proceed Meno agrees to the restric¬ 
tion 

Once It IS granted that virtue is 
knowledge, the conclusion that it can 
be taught follows easily, indeed the 
conclusion seems tnvial But it raises 
another question which is not tnvial, 
namely, who are the teachers of vir 
tue? hleno suspects that there must 
be some such teachers but Socrates 
again professes ignorance, he has 
found none But perhaps, Socrates sug 
gests Anytus who is listening to the 
conversation can tell Socrates and 
Meno who the teachers of virtue are 

Anylus has no uncertainties of 
course there are teachers of virtue but 
they arc not to be found among the 
sophists (such as for example Gor 
gias) Any Athenian gentleman is a 
fine teacher of virtue (It adds to the 
irony of this part of the dialogue to 
know that this Anytus was the leader 
of the group of Athenian gentlemen 
who prevailed on Meletus to bring 
the charges which led to the convic 
non and execution of Socrates ) But 
Socrates wants to know who taught 
these Athenian gentlemen who teach 
virtue Obviously Anytus responds a 
prevaous generation of Athenian gen 
demen taught them Plato does not 
pursue this matter it is clear enough 
to any reader that this answer leads to 
a troublesome regress But on other 
grounds Socrates is not satisfied with 
this general answer He grants that 
there have always been good men to 
he found in Athens However, if one 
fptpQ time to look at the particular 
histones of some of these good Athe- 
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or .lhil "’‘n Wuninn 

or c lie ilu m.ttuolon Im „o, acliiool 

Poriwe f „ ,l,c „n, I, am 
>■• l«r |„1 

^■’n llie fa,l,„. Tl,em„,„|„ “ 

Fencics arc rtykI cratriplc^ 

An).m nr;.umcnr l,n Ikth shoxxn 

n be m„lii],i,|e a„,l |,a re 
tlic facl but initraj of pu„u,„" 
qucsJiurj in ilic prnper spirit hc^|<x« 

‘”K "> Soerilc 10 Iiatcl, bi, ,io„ Vl 

■be oSclirs'c” mTciUoo ;h' 

"hotber v.mic „„ |„ „uj.|;, „ f X 
"CRitiie ,p„c of the prciiorm 
itnetion For if there arc no tcichen 
of virtue and no scholars of unw 
then the apparent conclusion is that 
'irtue must not Ijc cimhic of lie*. 

-Rbl Pchap, buiCr L'„T^ 
pssibil.ty should be cximincd p" 
haps true opinion is just as coorl 3 
pide for action ns is knowJcdM Per 
haps men can become sinuous b\ 
hold ng true opinions The onk clrass 
back to this theory is that true opin 
10ns are like the statues of Daedalus 
-they are verv saluable but unless 
^ey are tied doun they ualk assay 
True opinions must be tied dossn by 
recollection of the truth that js 
true opinion must become knowledge 
Men can get along by holding troe 
opinions which Ihey get from great 
statesmen and poets but true opinion 


niust l< cimsrrfcd in(> InossWcc h 
wier to ln-crne rumplrtclv adtjuJic 
' •JttJc then IS nrither taught nor is 
It wjtirlhfnj, sslmji nen hasc *b) na 
*»»< O' the vphists lirld) If it, B 
flash a g ft fr( ,n the grxls. This If 
the ctplicn conclusion (f the d jI 'gue 
Ilmesrr Plato rbuciuih expects the 
tcikr 11 amend this conclut on on 
•n< nssii riats ctpixts the reader to 
reciignue that knosslcil^e and sirtue 
itc idiniical and that it is really 
knosshdge sshtch is the gift of the 

I«f the frmiindrr if this article 
the dicfrine of recollection «ill he 
^nsulrrrtl m more dctiil since it is 
mitfrr xlioin sshicJi there is some 
th'IMilc among scholars 

Ihere IS no dchtting the fact that 
lato d } bold a d>c(nne of recnlleC' 
tion Rifercnces to it are to be found 
ihfougbout Pinos ssritings and it 1 es 
**. * *t^^ntcr of bis theor) of knowl 
TJie debate concerns just uhat 
. recollection amounted 

^ for riaio Specificalh did Platos 
S d ictnne of recollection 

a bcl cf in the prct’cistcnce 
^ Sebohrs base givtn both 
ncgatiie ansssers to 
rnterprctation sug- 
*" follosss IS this there 
eliKi, csidencc to shoss con 

Plato did bcicsc in the 

over .1, diis tjucstion hosv 

o)^ oF I ""T?* PJ^fos the- 

kS.svlJl"”"' held that 

An^Iedge IS in some sense innate 

sav rk V those ssho 

PrLtiS''°r™.’'>^dWiese.n the 
foIlnsM ^ includes the 

£e S Socrates calls 

the doctrine a glorious truth in the 



AfcHO ( 2 ^ the Platonic mcu that the 
Ideas arc separate from tlic things of 
sense and iliat the soul knows the 
Ideas implies tint the separation of 
the Ideas and the preexistence of the 
soul stand or fall together (3) the 
first argument for the immorlalita of 
the soul ashich is given in the Phacdo 
assumes the truth of the doctrine of 
the prcexistcncc of the soul Each of 
these claims must be countered if one 
IS to conclude that Plato did not hold 
to the prcexislcncc of tlic soul 

With reference to the first claim 
that Socrates calls the doctrine a glo 
nous truth one mav make the f illow 
ing observations Plato here adopts his 
standard technique for introducing a 
mjih in presenting the doctrine in 
the Aleito that ts to sa) he docs not 
ut the doctrine into the mouth of 
oerates dircctl) Instead he has Soc¬ 
rates saj that lie heard this from cer 
tain poets and wise men Tins is the 
device Plato rcpcatedl) uses when he 
wishes to state a mvth which expresses 
an imjxirtant truth but which is not 
to be taken litcrallv Indeed the em 
phasis m reading the words glorious 
truth seems to fall on glorious rather 
than on truth suggesting that the 
doctrine cannot readil) be expressed 
in literal terms 

The second assertion above that the 
separation of the Ideas and the pre 
existence of the soul go together is 
too strong Certainly no one can deny 
that Plato asserted the separation of 
the Ideas and that he believed the 
soul was the element in a man which 
knows the Ideas But Plato might vetv 
well hold these views without also 
holding that the soul existed before its 
incarnation in the body 
The third claim that the first argu 


inent for immortality tn the Phaedo 
assumes the precxistence of the soul 
neglects the fact that the first two 
irgumcnts of the Phaedo are ques 
tinned in that dialogue and that the 
conclusion of the Phacdo is finally 
made to rest on the claim that the 
soul IS cssciitinl/y alive at the ap¬ 
proach of Its essential opposite death 
the soul either retires or is annihilated 
rurthermore the conclusion of the 
Phaedo is that the belief in immortal 
itj IS reasonable not certain Plato 
argues that the belief m immortality 
IS consistent with other common-sense 
beliefs The conclusion of the Phaedo 
rests on agreed premises Plato never 
claims that they are mcontrovertibly 
true as anjone who takes seriously 
the account of Socratic method given 
in the Phaedo should immediately rec 
ognize 

If the above arguments ate sound 
the most plausible conclusion is that 
we cannot be certain Plato held that 
the theor) of the prctxistcnce of the 
soul was a necessary part of the doc 
trine of recollection But if this is the 
case the question arises why then 
docs he mention the preexistence of 
the soul? When we remember that 
preexistence is part of the myth and 
that this means that an important 
truth IS being expressed—though not 
n“cessarily in literal language—the 
proper interpretation comes readily to 
mind Plato means to say by his doc 
tnne of recollection that knowledge is 
not learned but is m some sense in 
nate Undoubtedly Plato who wrote 
his philosophy before Aristotle had 
made logic into an independent dis 
c phne was not so sophist cited in 
loocal matters as were ph losophers 
who followed him It would be highly 
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unreasonable, therefore, to eimee. h.™ 

;a.;r3XS,-.‘;Er; 5='4»r5:E#»3 


shw. ivT- "f 

S^c bojs demonstration that he 
recognized under appropriate ques 
.omng the on,cal ,'mp'hca„„„r?r 
the geometrical situation Socrates dii 
gramed, and that the ahilitj ,e^’ 
nize such implications is innate Soch 
a S|mv, sshile perhaps not the most 
Wular rarrent ness, neiertheless is 
not totall) disreputable On the con 
■rars, it represents the spirit of the 
rationalist tradition in phifosoph. as « 
uas gisen espression tj sucli impor 
tail thinhers as Descartes and Spm^ 
Halo s mjah, it seems is Ins eitpression 

Id h ',"”8'’' fn'insieht 

which had to wait for greater loeiral 
sophistication before it could be « 

sight, but he lacked the appropriate 


ffcojjnize 

RiRirdles? of hou me interprets 
the thcorj of recollection as it is pre- 
^nted in the Aieno, there can be no 
di«prccment that the iMeno is an im 
portant dement in the Platonic corpus. 
It IS profxilils as good a place as anp 
to begin reading Plato The subject 
of the dialogue, the relation betu'cen 
urtue and inmslcdge, is central to 
Plaios ethical \ieu-s the use of illus 
trations from geometrj to clariR know 
tng reflects Plato’s underKing mathe* 
triatical bias and the thcor% of recol 
** doselj tied to the cen 
jril Platonic doctrine, the theory of 
Ideas One who reads the Mfno ssill 
find ir 3 first rate introduction to the 
inoueht of one of the trul) great 
tliifikcrs m the history of Western 
otilizaiion 


GORGIAS 

Author Plato (427 347 b c.) 

Type of,curt Phdosoph, of ihelonc. ediics 

Firsirmmcnbcd Pmbablj one of the enily dinlogucs 

PnmcipAi. bias ADvAncm 
Socrates and Gorgtas discuss the aiipti 

Socrates tmttales the dtsaisswn hv rhetoric and 

But Socrates argHcs if the rhetonctim ' 'atone as the art of j ersuasion 
It IS a case of the ignorant attempting to teZb tuTt prochims, 

discourses on justice he must have hnm, t^A t furthermore if he 

edge of justice, he is ;«s»-^se««e«rly /iX W ^ 

would he talking without having knonleJo^ «< the unjust ii hich 

Since all men desire to ocr/or He rr?'”"" c 

rrx“ 'f - it 

u u better ro be 
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From all iJns Socrotcj nrgiiei if follows that rhetonc should he used to mahe 
men auarc of iii;»stiec and of the atre for tnfustice 

CalUclcs argues that natural jtisftcc is the rule of the stronger, hut Socrates 
suggests that the u ise are the strong, and Calltcles then argues that the wtse man 
seeks jlcasurc for Inmself I>iit Socrates shows that fleasure and pam are not 
idenitcalu it7i flic good and the had 


The Gorgiaj of Plato is an interest 
ing if someuliat rambling dialogue m 
uhich several issues tj’pical of Socratic 
inquiry are discussed Since Socrates 
himself was concerned with discussion 
as a means of arriving at the truth he 
naturall) examined the claims of oth 
ers to have a vocal waj to it The 
sophists were the itinerant teachers of 
anaeni Greece teaching their pupils 
to debate with others anj side of an is 
sue and to win the argument Rhetonc 
tvas their art bj persuasion they at 
gued one could control the state and 
gam wealth Gorgtas one of the bet 
ter known sophists engages Socrates 
m discussion over the merits and 
meaning of rhetoric The position he 
presents is not so arbitrary as some of 
the claims made by other sophists but 
nonetheless it is subjected to a scath 
mg analysis by Socrates Calltcles a 
rather ill mannered member of the 
group also joins in the debate The 
larger question with which they are 
concerned is 'What is the purpose of 
rhetonc and more generally any kind 
of discussion? Akin to this are discus 
sions of justice the role of punish 
ment and pleasure and pain as good 
and evil 

Socrates is concerned in the open 
ing of discussion with finding out ex 
actly what rhetonc is as an art It is 
concerned with persuasive discourse 
and aims at giving those who practice 
It power over others The recipients of 
this art Cpersuasion) are those present 
m the law courts and assemblies of the 


land and the subject matter is the just 
and the unjust Supposedly in teach 
ing an art the sophists know their sub¬ 
ject and inform others At this Soc 
rates discusses learning and believing 
which are intimately connected with 
teaching and studying When one has 
learned then he has knowledge he 
cannot be mistaken If one only be 
heves then he can be mistaken for 
there is false as well as true belief 
Both Socrates and Gorgias agree that 
one can persuade others without re 
gard to belief or knowledge—rhetoric 
apparently has to do with persuading 
people to believe But as we might 
guess although it is not brought up 
here the Socratic method of dialecb 
cal discussion rather than rhetonc is 
the persuasion which leads to knowl 
edge 

Gorgias holds that the rhetorician 
has a powerful tool by which men 
may gam much they may sway any 
one and accomplish anything The 
rhetorician should be just however 
and should not use his power for evil 
consequents although having taught 
It to others he is not responsible for 
their misuse of it (This point is of 
dramaUc interest since at his trial 
Socrates was held responsible for the 
activities of his pupil Alcibiades ) 

Socrates rejects the view that one 
can teach anything of which one is 
Ignorant If the rhetorician persuades 
only those who are ignorant (those 
who know need no persuading) and 
he himself does not know—hence, is 
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icnorani? Gorcin hat tM.^i .1^" » ihc Jtite and iia^e real pewrf 

thcionmn .Iiotuiv, o„ S«t"'n tcnl.n m a mmner tip al cf 

jwitice goexJ and evd I m If h *i *”*” ‘litdnt,niidimR betufcn ifie 
JCnorant of these then il.,. 

tlox holds Gori nt hat flitrt «»i. *0 ict He arpucs that vsithout Inowl 

the Thetonenn shnnl,| not male I,?! 7 cannot da as they will \U 

use of lus art hut he hat ndmjt{e.t .1 * ""F' ihcmselses but for 

^sibdit) of hit dom;, so Also un.W I’Uffxwe In to doing »t 

wrates qucsfioninp he has ennrs-1 1 'i"'** SoCTatet, uln 
tint if the rhetorician has lnovtIe<?r tl>ai t'e «ill it dme lot 

of the just then he it just hut if he h 

just then he cannot be iiniutt ?» f^pheafesi concept fn Piatoi phil(w> 
ticmg his an Kadly ttotild be un ^'hhough his explanation is not 

It appears to be inconsistent 'o I^e complete it means at 

rhetorician could male had i,,- k t ssillmg one acts so that 

art unless v\c admit that he doe« T.«f . hoalih anil harmony of the body 
Know jus art for it is a Socratfe »%,.« . maintainetl) 

ciple that he uho knows Inoss* wk»» 1 *' * 1 *^^ ssideh one «allk 

to do and what not to do wiicren* >1. , cannot will to do ail (This 

Ignorant know neither * another instance of the Socratic 


... ...M .Midi not to 

ignorant know neither 
Socrates then questions whether ,t 
« pro^r to call ,|,c,or,c an an Me 
proceeds m the following m,-” 
Both the body and soul may^be consid 
ered under two headings the bodv 
under ^mnastic and medicine 
>oul under legislative Gvherem tbcait 
of politics is found) and 
TOcn thee J v.s.ons tenet J „„ 
crlj the ■nduidua is sound .„ tX 
and »u! and h.s h.ghest good „ a/ 
proached but there are sham d visions 
which bear a resemblance to the real 
ones but of which there is not know! 
edge as in the first case but only a 
seeming knowledge Socrates beli^es 
that these do not work for the best m 
terests of the individual They are re 
spectively attinng (dressing up) and 
cookery sophistry and rhetor c They 
are based on experience (bel ef or 
op nion) rather than on reason and 
make a pretense to knowledge 


- -..se..,w« instance 01 me 
»*»ajt m that no man docs wTong know 
‘"W ) But It is held that the man 
"ho cm kill wiih impunity is in an 
cmiablc position Socrates replies » 
*11$ claim b) an anahsis of punish 
rnCTl andiniusiicc 

^<^atcs holds that the man svho 
acts because he knows what he svills is 
c lappy man for he is master of 
I ""*cjf The unjust man m ignorance 
ow-s not what he will so that seek 
he mistakenly believes is 
® I ™an does wrong know 

8 y) he IS wretched m his fa lure to 
« at one w,tj, himself Punishment is 
the iSk'v'^r ^ retributive but aims at 
‘he unjust man to 
IS bad k*”* doing that which 

hKr!„ . . f® punishment aims at 

fof ‘he wicked 
when "‘^hed are less miserable than 
1 unpunished In this 

e ind vidual who does inius 


laivc ew Aiiuwjcuye t ^md vidual who does mjus 

When It IS objected that those who svho , evil than he 

luSem 



not to be enned When projvM!) ad 
tnmiitcfcd punishment is the medi 
one of the «nd If rhetoric has a use. 
It IS to alhm a man to become luare 
of his own injustice and seek a proper 
cure for it if he be not unjust then 
he had no use for rhetoric 
It IS here that Gilhcles enters the 
discussion lie accuses Socrates of in 
tenuonall) turning the whole of life 
upside do\sn and of telling those 
who listen to his nritthng that the) 
arc dome cxactls the opposite of that 
which the) ought to cio Philosoph) 
mas l)c amusing when practiced I») 
the )oung ssho in so doing arc looked 
upon as precocious b) their elders, but 
in a man it is unseemls, especial!) for 
one such as Socrates, who ought to be 
out earning a lising instead of anno) 
ing his betters The life that Calhclcs 
asserts is the normal one is that in 
which the stronger rule their mfcriors 
b) force, the better rule the worse, and 
the noble base more than the lowl) 
When this state occurs natural jus 
lice pres ails. Dut Socrates takes Calli 
clcs quite litcrall) (and thus pases the 
ssas tor a discussion ssith him since to 
make his position precise he has to 
modify his initial statement) and 
points out that although the manv arc 
the superior or stronger they hold that 
to do injustice IS more disgraceful than 
to suffer It Callicles modifies his point 
and claims that the stronger arc the 
more excellent not the mob and they 
are also the wiser Socrates counters 
that since those who practice an art 
are wser with regard to it than those 
who do not trained shoemakers or cob 
biers ought to receive more benefits 
than those inferior to them in these 
arts In addition Socrates points out 
that the wiser may also take less than 
those who do not know for example 


a ssise dietitian may cat less food than 
the Ignorant man Knowledge docs not 
alwaj's presenbe more but what is 
proper, and that ma) be more, less, or 
the same depending upon what is 
needed Again we encounter the So- 
cratic principle that wisdom is knowing 
s\hat to do and what not to do 

Callicles rejects this argument and 
brings up )Ct another, although re¬ 
lated, position The wise man knows 
how to satisfy himself, to realize his 
wants the happ) life is to strive for 
the satisfaction of pleasures Socrates 
counters that the intemperate man 
who IS never satisfied is like a leaky 
vessel that cannot be filled because it 
empties at a faster rate Such a man is 
the slave of his wants he cannot be 
satisfied and hence cannot be happy. 
It IS he who wants not who is happy 
For Callicles he who wants not is 
dead It IS the continual ratification 
of desires which leads to the full life 
Socrates retorts that such an all-em 
bracing statement permits one to 
draw odd consequences The man 
with a constant itch who spends his 
life in scratching must then be a 
happy man The point is that unless 
we distinguish kinds of pleasures and 
pains and pursue some vvhile avoiding 
others there is not much to be gained 
from the sort of view that Callicles of 
fen Furthermore the view under ex 
amination appears to equate pleasure 
with good and pam with evil whereas 
Socrates holds them disunct He pro¬ 
ceeds as follows it will be granted 
that opposites cannot exist together at 
the same time and m the same place 
Good and evil are opposites yet it can 
be shown that pleasure and pain can 
be present in the same individual at 
the same ume In order to satisfy 
thirst which is painful an individud 
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nnd acrord.ng lo Socrates cj^,cncc 
pam and pleasure at the ptttie l,me m 
tnc same jilace If pleasure ant! nain 

'then' the"h T’’’' "■< 

^en the bad man ssould be as good 
Mas bad as the good man smee K 
base about the same amount of p!c„” 
uses and pains Lastly ssitl, ,e„a^,| 
this idea uhen a man slaltes his'tb.rst 
both the pain and the pleasure go re 

speettvelj but when a tian purgii e d 

torn Ins soul and the gotJd .r,s,t|' 
him the good remains 
Calheles ts nose svdhng as Socrates 
suggested earlier to difrerentiate be 
tween pleasures calling some good 
and others bad But then we are K 

SatdZr e' " “'OPP 

that determines how tve shall act but 
rather that we must know svhat to 
choose and what not to choose as pleas 
tttes before sve may pursue them 
faowicdge IS the key to out an,on 
This fact takes Socrates back to his 
earlier discussion concerning (rue arts 
flattey and sham Rhetoric as d s 
cussed by its proponents appeals only 
and indiscriminately to the pleasure 
ot the individual and not to the good 
hence it can be classified as a sham h 
IS the harmonv and order of the soul 
or the body which must be aimed for 
not the graufication of passions Hat 
mony of the soul and body is the enfe 
non by which we must judge thar fit 
ness when present in the body it is 


called ’health” when in the soul 
law ” From these spring the virtues of 
temperance and justice he who would 
practice the art of rhetoric should aim 
It bringing hirmony to the citizenry 
When a person is sicl. cither phys 
ically or mcntallj, he seels the services 
of a doctor \Vlien the phjsician pre- 
^ibcs a cure it maj well be that he 
forbids the satisfaction of certain 


improve the patients 


TJie rhetorician who aims at getting 
what he wants and abusing Ins soa 
cty IS much like the t)rant discussed 
in Platos Republic Intent on satisfy 
tog bis every desire a slave to his pas 
sions not Knowing how to control 
himstlf he can get the best of no one 
If * not what is best for btm 
self He who would lead others must 
first know how to lead himself The 
is as we saw no art at 
Oil The art of ruling on the other 
fiend is perhaps the most di/TcuIt and 
«riou$ art of all it calls for men who 
nave had experience and who have 
dwonstrated their ability so that 
when entrusted with the rule of soci 
ety It wJl be the good or benefit of the 
ruled which will be their primary ob¬ 
jective The benefit of an individual 
oes not reside in a misdirected search 
or satisfoction but in that harmony of 
soul svherein lies health and 


SYMPOSIUM 


Author Plato C427 347 u c ) 

Type of work Metaphysics philosophy of love 
First transcribed Probably one of the dialogues 
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PnjscirAL Ideas Adxasced 

Dwririj; a I o mini! er of si-ecches jratsmg iJif god Loic arc delixcrcd 

the frit j;¥fc/t Vhacdnif maltfi the claim that loxe hetxieen xirtxioxts men 
and ij of fJi<* t)je the chief motuetoanol le life 

Pauwnuxi distinpmhes tetxxeen common Loxe xihich is of the hody and 
heaxenly Loir v hteh is jfif loxe of \iriueand j hdosoj hy 

Lryxima'-hxii the yhyucian arguet that tote n the jmncii Je of harmony xxhtch 
reconciles the hostile rfrnrnts in the )oh 

An«J0j’?irt7ifs saMn mt; j Jijsioloqico/ theories of loxe maintains that the 
humxn t'ody V as originally round honttg fotir arms four feet aheadxmth tuo 
faces —rtrjtl so forth—and iJiat Zeus to piitislt men for rebellion split them in 
two exer since that time llie halxes haie sought each other axidly the desire to 
lereumtedisloxe 

Agathon praises Loxe as the most teauufut fl«rf)OitMgfs( of the gods possessed 
of aliifjpsirtiies 

Socrates erj f/nns Iioii from a tme of the Jratitj of physical objects one can 
pass to iJjf orprJifnstoM of the nature of Beauty itself, the ideal and thereby 
share Loi e ^ dtxtmly 

The Symposium is perhaps Piatos da) s drinling it is Agreed that the 
niasterpieec as a si-orl of art though entettamment shall consist chiefly of 
other dialogues arc of greater philo- comcrsation Er)’ximachus recalls 
sophical import In great range from Phaedrus frequent obsenaaon that 
discussions of phjsical lo\c to an at uhilc other gods and heroes base had 
most msstical Msion of eternal abso' ample praises and honors Love has 
lute beautv makes it both art and been singularly neglected and so he 

f ’hilosonhv This range of subject and proposes that each man deliver a 
evcl of discussion is reflected m the speech praising this god All agree to 
onginal Greek and in some translations tins proposal Soentes remarking that 
by differences m the language and he claims understanding of noth n'’ 
st)le of individual speakers and the other than this subject Readers famil 
contrasts thus afforded contribute to lar with Socrates will see in this state' 
the dramatic excellence of the work raenl a hint that the symposium on 
The dramatic effect is also enhanced Love will remain on no ordinary level 
by the order and structure of the dia for Socrates above all his contempo 
logue which is an account by Apol ranes is able to transcend the sensual 
lodorous of a banquet described to him Since the topic originated with 
by Anstodemus At the banquet a Phaedrus Plato s friend he is invited to 
number of speeches are given leading speak first Phaedrus speech is a rather 
up to and culminating in that of Platos commonplace encomium setting the 
bdoved teacher and paragon of phdos stage for later speeches He describes 
ophy Socrates. Love as the oldest of the gods full of 

The dramatic poet Agathon has )ust power and the author of the greatest 
won the pnze for his first tragedy and blessings Conceiving love of the high 
is celebrating at home with his guests est type as that between virtuous men 

Because of the aftereffects of yester and youths Phaedrus believes that the 
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chc( njomo5 lo ihc noble l.fe a,c the 
desire for lionor mcl the fear of dis¬ 
honor and shame Tlie lose hetssten 
men 1 , abote all else the source of 
this mome, for the loser and rhe he- 
losed hate nolhing more than disgrace 
■n each others ejes, hence, thej are 
courageous and self sacnhcing esin to 

constmitcd h|*”ucl/'loicn'’'isould"S not educated motall) and 

almost insincible Tlius Lose notln^T communion tilth them 

senes as the ehief source ofnrZ.hii "" 

a°ld’ °AcMres‘"gnL‘'ha" '''T“ a rransiuon 

death ® ““losl'er plane sthen the phjsician 

Pausanias thinks the foreoomr, {-0'*«machus declares his discover) 
indiscriminate Lo\ e is not f 

.1 P»n n » uniictsarprinctple His posionn 

reniimscent of a,ij Pm 


ctiaJcscr, this }o>c is noble and mutu 
alU profitable 

'Vhile modern readers ma) find any 
«ncty of homoscxualit) distasteful a 
wljnccd perspective requires that one 
remember the di‘tinction Pausanias 
niakcs bclucen the tvvo kinds of love, 
as svcil as the fact that since Greek 
uomcn were not educated monll) and 


ja.4si » <iuuic ana one part 

Aphrodite, daughter of Uranus and 
naving no mother, and also a v-ounecr 
common Aphrodite, daughter of 
and Dione Therefore, there are two 
Loves the offspring of each The com 
mon Love, whose mother was of both 
male and female parentage, desites 
either vvornen or jouths and is mcrelv 
of the body, vvithout regard for cood 
or evil the noble or the base and feme 
of the body in its craving js also )ikc 
the body m temporality The heavenly 

pve however whose mother was born 

from the male alone, seeks the male as 
the more valiant and intelligent Lovers 
of this sort seek out youths of pronus 
ing virtue and intellect with the intent 
of educating and developing them 
Lovers of the body have brought only 
disgrace on Love and some societies 
disapprove of attachments between 


— - principle iiis posiuun, 

reminiscent of Heraclitus’ and Eni 
f^doclcs’teachings 1 $ illustrated by the 
•act that in the btxly there are hostile 
“''J desires bot^ healthy and dis 
«red medicine is the art of sausfynng 
the one type eliminating or convert 
mg the other Hostile elements in the 
bwy must be reconciled if there is to 
be health, lusl as a proper arrange¬ 
ment of high and low notes is needed 
to produce musical harmony, and an 
orderly combination of short and long 
beats to produce rhy thm Hot and cold 
moist and dry must be blended bv har 
monious Jove m order to secure th 
well being of men animals and plant! 
whereas if wanton love causes an exces 
sive d^e of one element injury fol 
ows tven divmation or communior 
between men and the gods is concerned 
wtfa enhancing the good and curing 
e cvi love. The former ongmates 
less and . . 1 *, 


..AA aiiduiiinenrs oetween the evfl W,. Tk r -* 

men and youths the question of their hanDir>i>s« a d k ” former ongmates 
propnety is not simple dependmg on mm ^ ^’annony with gods and 

irnls .hat ..hen love of yoSlTd bSTir' J’n""".''!.'* ? '» 

d,= pracuce of phJosophy and vm„e oonne dL°,n,. Z.S^hlet'S' 



satirizes current pli) siological theories 
In order to explain the power of love 
nropcrlj Aristophanes first gives the 
background of human nature Orig 
inally there were three sexes—male 
female and the male-female The body 
was round having four arms four feet 
tuo sexual organs and one head with 
two faces This race became so power 
ful It attacked the gods in heaven 
Zeus m order to punish men without 
destrojing them—since after all the 
gods w ould not u ish to forego the sacri 
fices and worship men provided—re¬ 
duced their power and doubled their 
number by splitting them in two The 
two halves however sought each other 
avidly and when reunited would not 
separate long enough to tend to the 
usual affairs of life hence they began 
to perish While in the original division 
the face had been turned around to the 
sectioned side the sexual organs had 
not now Zeus contrived to move them 
around so that when the two halves 
of the man woman came together con 
ception and reproduction would occur 
or if two halves of males or females 
embraced sexual gratification would 
prepare them to return to their daily 
tasks Consequently sections of the 
double nature lust after members of 
the opposite sex but halves of the 
other two sexes seek their own kind 
Males who seek the male therefore 
are not shameless but rather desirous 
of the manly and best as is evinced by 
the number of statesmen so inclined 
The association is not merely sexual 
however it stems from a most funda 
mental desire for fus on into one being 
Perfect satisfact on and happiness 
would he m reun on with the original 
other halves of our nature but failing 
this next best is to find loves congenid 
to us Ttius Love leads us back to our 


own nature in this life and the next 
and hence it deserves highest praise 

So ends Aristophanes speech in the 
mam highly fantastic but with a germ 
of truth in its description of the desire 
for unity Professor A E Taylor even 
suggests that it might distantly fore 
shadow Socrates coming account of 
the soul as longing for communion 
with Its true good 

Agathon s turn is next As might be 
expected of a dramatic poet his re 
marks are rhetorically brilliant rather 
than philosophically cogent He argues 
that Love is the most beautiful of the 
gods because the youngest and the 
youngest because swift enough to out 
run old age Love is tender and soft 
because he goes about and dwells in 
the softest places the hearts and souls 
of gods ana men He is just neither 
suffering nor exerting force-all men 
serve him of their own wills He is 
temperate because temperance rules 
pleasure and no pleasure is greater 
than that of love That he is courage¬ 
ous 1 $ evident in that Ares yielded to 
Aphrodite He must be wise for he 
is a poet and at his touch teaches every 
one to become a poet' He is the creator 
of all animals inspirer of all arts 
peacemaker among the gods His is 
the love of beauty rather than of de¬ 
formity and as the author of love of 
the beautiful be has or gmated every 
beavrenly and earthly good Agathon s 
praise ends in a grand flourish of words 
which win the acclaim of all present 
and wh ch Socrates uses as occasion 
for pretended d smay as Agathon s suc¬ 
cessor 

Actually however Plato exploits 
this florid but somewhat vacuous pane¬ 
gyric as a stage setting for the more 
substantial and more enduring lustrous 
speech of Socrates He did not realize 
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Socrates says, that the intent was to 
praise Love bj guing him e\ery good 
quality wthout regard for the facts 
Socrates knows only how to speak the 
truth, and he mil proceed on]} if that 
is what the other wishes to hear Upon 
their reassurance, Socrates begins by 
asking questions as is his wont, to 
which the answers gwen by Agathon 
lead up to the desir^ conclusions. Bv 
this dialectical method he shows that 
since lore is lore of or desire for some¬ 
thing lore cannot presently possess the 
object of Its affection Eien when one 
IS said to desire that which he has, 
what IS really meant is that one desires 
Its contmued or future possession Now 
It was stated that love is one of the 
beautiful rather than of the deformed 
if so It follows that love cannot itself 
be beautiful O^'^hiie this reasoning is 
not altogether convuiang, the general 
point that desired qualities pertain to 
the object radier than to the subjects 
desire is plausible.^ And since there is 
a basic identity between the good and 
the beautiful it follow-s also that lore 
ivants, rather than has, the good 

Socrates now proceeds to an account 
of Love allegedlj taught him by a 
woman of wisdom Diouma of Alan 
tineia Love is rather fair (handsome 
or beautiful) nor good but this does 
not imply that he is uglv or evil Just 
as there is a mean between msdora 
and Ignorance—nght opinion which 
IS not w’lsdom because it cannot give 
adequate reason for its belief and 
which is not ignorance since it is true 
—so there w a mean between beauty 
and ugliness good and evil Further 
more Love is not a god for the gods 
are admittcdl) happj beauuFul and in 
possession of all goods Lnve is neither 
mortal nor immortal but an iniermedi 
ate spint who interprets between gods 


and men by forwarding prayers and 
sacrifices to the gods and commands 
and answers to meru The understand 
mg of this function of Love is spiritual 
wisdom whereas knowledge of skills 
and arts is of a much lower order (Pre¬ 
sumably this remark is intended for 
A^thon who mstanced Laves wis 
dom by showing him to be the source 
of poeny ) 

As to Loves ancestry Diouma told 
this tale On Aphrodites birthday the 
gods held a feast at which Poros 
(Plenty), son of Metis (Discretion) 
became Upsy on nectar and lay down 
to sleep Penia (Poverty), having come 
to the door to beg as usual saw an 
opportunity to better herself and lay 
down by Poros thus Love was con 
ceived Both because Aphrodite is 
beautiful and Love was bom on her 
buthday he is now her devotee But 
lo accordance with his mixed paren 
tage are his diaracter and fortune- be¬ 
cause of his mother he is poor, rough 
squabd without a roof over his head 
but like his father he is scheming bold 
aggressive clever strong, a great en 
chanter Neiiher mortal nor immortal 
he flourishes at one moment, penshes 
the next His intermediate nature also 
makes him a philosopher gods and 
wise men already possess wisdom and 
the Ignorant are self-satisfied—this is 
the evil of Ignorance—hut Love as a 
mean between the ignorant and the 
wise IS a lover of wiMom since *wis 
dom IS a most beautiful thing and 
Lov^ is of the beaudful " Soc¬ 
rates and his companions previous 
error in attributing quabties such as 
beaut) and wisdom to Love lay in 
confusion between love and the be¬ 
loved 

“Of wbat use is love to manr" Soc¬ 
rates asked Diotima Her reply was 



that this amounted to asking what man 
desires in lo\ing the beautiful it turns 
out that what he reallj desires is pos 
session of the good which is what we 
mean by happiness But we cannot 
ask again why one desires happiness 
since happiness is an ultimate end All 
men seek happiness rather than some¬ 
thing like the other half of themselves 
love then is reallj of the everlasting 
possession of the good A further ques 
bon concerned the manner of the put 
suit of love s object All men Diotima 
continued desire to procreate the beau 
bful whether in body or in soul 
Love is not therefore of the beauu 
ful alone but of generation in 
beauty (of what todaj we would call 
creativity ) This is true because only 
through generation or tcproducuon 
can that which is mortal gain a 
kind of immortality Not only men but 
other animals as well love and desire 
immortality and since all physical 
things undergo constant change and 
success on the only means of attaining 
permanence is by generabng offspring 
to take the parents places (Change 
is here attributed even to the soul but 
Socrates and Plato believe the soul 
being immortal is not subject to those 
laws governing the body ) This is whv 
procreabon is desired so passionately 
and offspring are given such anxious 
care even to the point that parents 
sacrifice their lives if necessary The 
desire for immortality accounts also 
for the otherwise senseless ambition 
which drives so many men In fact 
D obma said this desire motivates all 
things wh ch men do even the pracbce 
of great virtutes which men hope will 
keep them m memory 
Thus some procreation is not of the 
body some men are pregnant mbody 
only but some are creative in soul 


they WTite poems or paint pictures 
thej conceive wisdom and virtue best 
of all wisdom about the organization 
of states and families Such creations 
of statesmen lawmakers and artists are 
preferable to human children being 
more beaubful and more immortal and 
the friendships out of which they are 
bom are actually closer than those 
which bring forth children in the flesh 
While the reader will note how far 
this account of love transcends the 
earlier ones it is still only of what 
Diotima described as the lesser mys 
teries of love Yet if practiced in the 
right way these point to the higher 
In a passage among the most signifi 
cant m Plato because its description 
of the dialectical ascent to vision of 
absolute beauty would apply to know! 
edge of the other Ideas or Forms as 
well Dobmas desenpbon of beauty 
1$ recalled by Socrates 
The proper procedure m the appre 
hension of beauty is to begin in youth 
to appreciate physical or external 
beauty of one object letung this in 
sp re fair thoughts from this one 
should grow into the realizabon that 
the beaubes of all phys cal things are 
related and thus transcend narrow de¬ 
votion to one The next level is the m 
sight that beauty of mind is preferable 
to that of outward appearance at this 
stage the lover is moved to nurture 
the character and intellect of promising 
youths Then he is prepared to asce id 
to the next (each step is progress vely 
more abstract)—that m which the 
beauty of instituuons and laws becomes 
evident The beauty of the sciences is 
even higher and he who perceives this 
w II then proceed to a vision of a 
un que science that of beauty per se 
TTie final reward and the goal of this 
laborious ascent is apprehension of the 
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nature C"hich Plato m other contexts 
calls the Form or Idea) of beaut) *a 
nature which in the first place is e\er 
lasting not growing and decaying or 
waxing and waning* secondl) not fair 
in one pomt of \new and foul in an 
other or at one time or in one relahon 
or at one place fair at another 
foul as if fair to some and foul to 
others or m the likeness of anj 
part of the bodil) frame or in 
an) form of speech or knowledge or 
existing m an) other being as for ex 
ample m an animal or in heaten or 
in earth or in any other place but 
beaut) absolute separate simple and 
eserlasting which without diminution 
and without increase or any change 
is imparted to the eser-growing and 
perishing beauties of all other umgs 
He who from these ascending undn 
the influence of true Io\e begins to 
perceise that beaut) is not far from 
&ie end And the true order of going 
to the things of lose is to begm 
from the beauties of earth and mount 
upwards for the sake of that other 
beauty using these as steps onl) and 
from one going on to tiso and from 
nvo to all fair forms and from fair 
forms to fair practices and from fair 
practices to fair notions until from 
fair notions he arrives at the noaon of 
absolute beauw and at last fcnorvs 
what the essence of beaut) is This 
IS that life above all others which 
man should h\e in the contemplation 

of beauty absolute " 

Socrates maintains that anyone Jn 
mg a 1 fe of communion tMth the ulu 
mately real beaut)—as Diotima has 
desenbed it—will share Loses divim^ 
and reality and goodness becoming 
a fnend of tbe gods and achieving ira 
mortality as far as is possible for man 
There is no better aid to th s end than 


that of Lose and this is why and how 
Love ought to be praised 
As Socrates thus ends his speech a 
sudden change of tone is introduced 
b) the entrance of the drunken Alci 
blades who adequatel) reinforces the 
Socratic teaching by recallmg wa)'s in 
which the master practices iL Willing 
to participate onlv if the others will 
drink Alabiades empties a half-gallon 
wine vessel and has it filled for Soc¬ 
rates calling attention to the fact how 
ever that Socrates can drmk any 
amount without becoming drunk. 
When asked to speak Alcibiades ad 
nuts that he is m no condition to vie 
with others in praise of Love, and 
he chooses to praise Socrates mstead 
Socrates he begins looks like a 
sarvr indeed he is like the busts of 
S lenus which open up to reveal images 
of gods inside them He is like me 
sat)TMars)as too the marvelous flute 
pla)er whose melodies charm all hear 
ers except that Socrates pipes with 
words even more powerful than those 
of Pencles He is the onl) man who 
is able to shame Alabiades for neglect 
mg his own soul to attend pubbe af 
fairs and only the love of populant) 
tears him away from Socrates spell 
In spite of the latter s rough extenor 
and pretension of ignorance he is full 
of temperance and true beauty de¬ 
spising the popular versions of beauty 
wealth honor While soil a youth 
Alabiades became enamoured of Soc¬ 
rates because of the masters shining 
virtues and sought to become his be¬ 
loved CBut this assoaaaon had it 
been consummated—as it was not— 
mould have been motiv-ated solelv by 
Alabiades desire to render service to 
a master admired for his wisdom and 
goodness and ability to impart these 
for Socrates was certainly unattractive 



phmcal!) ) Bui Alalmcles rcwunis 
how hi$ advances Became more and 
more overt with ahsoluiclj no effect 
on Socrates which made ihc handsome 
puth rcalirc full) how genuine was 
the philmopher’s self-control But this 
vvas onl) one of man) occasions in 
which the almost superhuman virtues 
of Socrates were exhibited Alcibndes 
continues Wffiile at war Socrates was 
able to go Without food and rest with 
incomparable stamina he marched bet 
ter barefoot on the ice than did other 
soldiers whose feet were shod Once 
while engrossed in a difficult problem 
Socrates stood in one spot from one 
dawn to the next to the amazement of 
fellow soldiers who slept out in the 
open to keep vvatch on his endurance 
But SoCTates vvas not just a dreamer 
he rescued Alcibiades in hattlc and 
should have hid the prize for valor 
actuallv awarded to the latter At 
though he seems a sat)^ in appear 
ance, also like the statues w ith gods in 
side arc Socrates words ridiculous at 
first but when examined found to 
have unparalleled significance to be 
of the most divine abounding in fair 
images of virtue and of the widest 
comprehension or rather extending to 
the whole duty of a good and honour 
able man 

Shortly after Alcibiades laud of Soc* 
rates the formal order of the banquet 


breaks up some men leave some drink 
themselves to sleep When Anstode- 
mus awoke at dawn there was Soc¬ 
rates still holding forth in argument 
to an audience of only Agithon and 
Aristophanes U'hcn thev dozed off 
Socnics arose and departed 

So ends a dialogue remarkable for 
Us picture of Socrates outward appear 
ance moral character, and ability to 
take—or leave—theearthl) point of de 
parturc for the realm of reason and 
intellect Espeaally valuable for the 
student of Plato is its account of the 
dialectical approach to the vision of 
Forms Careful examination of the 
long quoted passage will reveal also 
that manj other essential features of 
the theory of Forms are suggested 
there—the Forms are simple unique 
immaterial immutable eternal, ulti 
matcl) real natures which givcparticu 
lar objects their being The Form of 
absolute Beauty here described is ob¬ 
viously—on both internal and external 
evidence—that which Plato elsewhere 
calls the Good The reader might well 
compare the account m the Syiiiponitm 
with those m other dialogues espe¬ 
cially with the Myth of the Cave in tne 
Republic But the Syrwposiiim glows 
with beauties of its own Where else 
can one End such philosophical dis 
course on love coupled with such 
lovely discourse on philosophy? 


PHAEDO 


AmW Plato (427 347 b c ) 

Type of u orfe Metaphysics 

First transenhed Probably one of the middle dialt^yies 
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Principal Ideas Advanced 

The ^hdosofher is always ymrsmng death, jar the lady hmders the souls 
search for knowledge, and death vmtld hnng about a separation of body and 

The philosopher attempts to acquire knowledge of the Ideas—those eternal 
forms which are copied by individual tkings—but to gam such knowledge he 
must practice a kind of death, freeing Oie soul so that it can discover Ideas 

Surely the soul survives the death of the body, for opposites are generated out 
of opposites, and life is the opposite of death 

Fiirthermore, we have certain ideas Csuch as the idea of equality") which could 
not have been acquired in this life, hence, we must have existed, as souls, prior 
to being hon^, we recollect the Ideas we encountered before our birth 

The Phaedo Cnamed after the nar Socrates' unjust death sentence is ex 
latoi in the dialogue^ js Plato s literary ecuted The inner dialogue occurs 
and philosophical monument to the chiefly between the master and two of 
death, and to the life, of his master, the several followers present, Simnuas 
Socrates An excellent way to beem and Cebes Quite naturally the talk 
the study of philosophy is with this turns to the true philosopher’s attitude 
account of the end of the flrst member toward death 
in the great tno in Greek thought, as Since Socrates appears willing to die 
written by the second It describes the and to justify this willingness, the 
philosophic way of life as Socrates and quesuon is raised is suicide legiu 
consequendy Plato saw it, explaining mate’ Socrates' answer is that since 
how die philosopher, so unlike other men belong to the gods, the occasion 
men m many ways, differs also in be- of our death is in their hands not 
ing unafraid of death Its account of ours But Cebes objects that if life is 
the soul s immortality ranges from the divinely directed, its continuance is de- 
fanaful myth about the various desti sirable and the voluntary escape from 
nies of good and evd souls to what is it would be folly Socrates e^Iains, 
perhaps Socrates—and certainly PJa however, that he expects to enjoy the 
to’s—most fundamental theory, the doc company of other good and wise gods 
tnneofforras While the Phoedo must and men after death 
be complemented by the other Pla But a stronger defense of his posi 
tonic dialogues m order to round out tion is requested Socrates surprises his 
the picture of Socrates as a man and listeners by asserting that the^ philoso- 
as a philosopher it suggests powerfully pher is always pursuing death, and 
the influence he and Plato have jointly that it ivould hence be most inconsist 
exerased in the history of Western ent, now that death is at hand, to 
thought shun it Simmias laughingly agrees 

The work consists of one dialogue that most people think the philosophic 
within another, at the request of a life is and deserves to be a kind of 
friend, Phaedo recounts the conversa death, but he desires clanficanon Sec¬ 
tion between Socrates and his compan rates explains that the philosopher 
ions and the final events of the day seeks and enjoys the pleasures of the 
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body—those of food, dnnlc, sex, and 
adornment—only to the extent that 
they are necessary to life, and beyond 
this despises them The bodily senses, 
desires, and feelings hinder the soul's 
search for knowledge of true exist 
ence Thought is clearest, then, when 
the influence of the body is least felt, 
or when there is the greatest possible 
separation between body and soul 
C soul ’ in this context includes 
mind ’) But what is such separation, 
when completed, but death Itself? 
Hence the philosopher—whose object 
IS truth beheld with the clear eye of 
the soul, not with the befuddled vision 
of the physical organ—is constantly 
practicing a kind of death 
In derating this position Soc¬ 
rates introduces me famous doctrine of 
forms (variously described as "es 
sences,” "absolutes," and "Ideas" The 
last term does not have the connota 
tion of the common English word, and 
hence the others are preferable) For 
each class of objects and qualities (or 
at least for many classes) there is an 
absolute form or essence which is the 
true nature and rcalit) shared by par 
ticular members of the class For ex 
ample, there are absolute justice 
beauty, goodness, greatness, health, 
strength A beautiful object, say, is 
beautiful not in itself but by partici 
pation to some degree in the \ery cs 
sence of bealIt^ Elich absolute is pure 
or self identical, unique, eternal, and 
perfect in Us kind—since ultimately it 
IS the kind m reality and not simply 
by definition for the sake of classifica 
Hon (although it ma\ sene the latter 
l^rpose for the reader who rejects the 
Platonic metaphysics) A healthy man. 
for instance, becomes now more, now 
less healthy and cscntually loses health 
dtogcthcT in death, but health is svhai 


It IS without relation to Ume Particu 
lar things, Plato explains elsewhere, 
ate real only on a secondary level be¬ 
cause they are changeable and perish 
able, they exist only by virtue of the 
ideal patterns they so variously but 
never perfectly copy 

Socrates asks now, how are such 
forms known? Certainly not, strictly 
speaking, by the senses, with the eyt 
we see only this or that imperfectly 
beautiful thing, or observe persons 
merely more or less just, whereas 
beauty, justice and the other absolutes 
are adequately apprehended onlv by an 
arduous and purely intellectual process 
“ he attains to the purest knowl 
edge of them who goes to each with 
the mmd alone, not introducing or m 
tniding m the act of thought, sight or 
any other sense together with reason, 
but with the \eiy light of the mind m 
her own clearness searches into the 
very truth of each' But if forms are 
known by mmd alone, wisdom con 
ccrning true being can mature only 
after death, when the mmd is wholly 
freed 

But It has not set been established 
that the soul sursives Cebes expresses 
the common ftar that upon bodilv 
death the soul simply disperses into 
nothing Socrates therefore offers a 
number of considerations supporting 
bis confidence in immortality (One 
translator of the dialogue suggests thst 
Plato does not attempt a logical proof 
of this belief, but csen in the transla 
twn phrases such as "suffiaent proof" 
and “logical necessits" occur It is true. 
howxTVcr that the arguments uses! vary 
grrads in plausibility for a modern 
reader ) 

It IS obscrsable, Socrates holds, (hat 
all things which arc “generated" or 
whKh come into and pass out of Iving 



are cenerated from their opposites Par 
ticular (rather than absolute) oppo¬ 
sites give vva) to each other that 
which becomes vvealcer must have been 
stronger, the worse comes from the 
better, and so on Thus we find all 
through nature both opposite states 
and the processes of coming into them 
otherwise, if all things passed into con 
ditions from which there was no re¬ 
turn, the universe would become ui 
terlj static Imagine, for example, a 
world m which waking was followed 
onlv b) sleeping or in which the proc¬ 
esses of composition were never vax 
led by those of division Granted this 
point, Socrates argues that since life 


fectly equal things, sensation is thus a 
necessary but not a sufficient condiuon 
of this recognition But since we have 
sensation at birth, knowledge of es 
sences must be prior to the present 
life, It IS recollection of what we had 
once known and had forgotten when 
the soul took on a bod) It is clear 
then that preexistence of the soul and 
that of the absolutes are equally cer¬ 
tain 

Nevertheless, say Simmias and Ce- 
bes, we still have insufficient proof 
that the soul continues to exist after 
physical death But Socrates reminds 
them that the latter argument, plus the 
concerning opposites, does prove 


and death and IiCing and djing are the pomirfor Tf Sr^uTei^I^'l^fore 
opposites, and It is certain that the Iiv birth (that is, in a state of "death" rela 


mg die, according to this universal law 
of nature the living must return from 
the dead, and therefore the dead must 
exist somewhere pnor to return 

Cebes now suggests that the same 
implication follows from Socrates’ fa 
miliar account of knowledge as recol 
lection knowledge of true being (that 
IS, of the forms) turns out to be a 
recognition of w hat vvtis known in a 
previous existence Let us consider our 
comprehension of equaht), for exam 
pie If we see two similar objects we 
mav judge that the) are equal or 
nearly so, but how do we recognize 
this relative equality? Such a judg 
ment presupposes a concept of equal 
ity per se to serve as a standard for 
comparison The concept of perfect 
equality cannot be derived from sen 
“ry observauon because physical ob¬ 
jects are never precisely equal At the 
«me time, however—and here Soc- 
p - 1 ,‘he extreme rationalism 
nhcnl of knowledge of 

W reminded of ahso- 


tive to bodilv existence) and the living 
come from the dead, even as the dead 
come from the Jiving, the soul thus 
exists both before and after the various 
bodies into which it is bom But nouc- 
mg that Simmias and Cebes still evince 
the natural human uneasiness about 
the soul s future, Socrates adds another 
and perhaps sounder argument 

It hinges on companson of the na 
lure of the soul as compared to that of 
the body, and it concludes tbat if they 
are materially different, there is no 
reason to assign them a common fate 
In general the composite or compound 
IS unstable, subject to change and 
hence to dissolution, whereas the un 
compounded or simple must be indis¬ 
soluble. as arc the invisible, simple, 
self-existent, and unchanging forms 
Companson of bodv and soul shows 
that body is like all other compound 
and perishable phj-sical objects, but 
soul resembles the absolutes in some 
ways and presumably will share their 
permanence This dichotomy of soul 
and body appears in the knowing proc- 



CK :f ilie soul relics on sensation she 
IS dnjyjcd down to cifili, as it were— 
to the unstable and the confuseil but 
if she rt-lies on her own rtisnn she 
approaches the pure and eternal Com 
rnunion asith the immutable brcctls sim 
ilatita ’ thesoul isin thc\cr\ hie* 
ness of the diainc and immortal and 
intellectual and uniform, and mdis 
soluble and unchanpcahle ’ 

Tins conclusion leads Socrates to 
descriptions of the souls fate after 
death ashich approach and finalK cross 
the Ixjrdcr between philosophy and 
fiction but which Me mans of Plato’s 
maths allcgoncalla state significant li) 
potheses and profound insi;;his The 
souls future, he saa-s aaill depend on 
its degree of purity in the present 
Tliosc impure souls enthralled bv love 
of sensual pleasures and by cad pas 
sions arc so weighed down b) the 
corporeal that they may be rcinear 
nated m animals similarla miserable 
in nature such as in asses or woKes 
Tlic moderaiela virtuous soul might 
be given the exxly of in admirable 
social ammaf such as the ant or the 
bee or pcrlnps even anithcr human 
boda But onla tliosc souls purified 
of all bodily taint through philosophy 
may enter immediately into the blissful 
company of the gods and escape fur 
iher reincarnation 

Philosophy IS thus not merely^ an 
academic discipline or a profession m 
the Platonic view it is a way of life and 
even the souls salvation Socrates de¬ 
scribes the soul as previously shacHed 
to the body hoodwinked by the senses 
enslaved by its own desires worst of 
all It IS deceived about true reality by 
opinions influenced by pleasure and 
pain—It mistakes violence of emotion 
for evidence of truth Philosophy of 
fers release from this deception and 


tcichcs the soul to rely on her own 
intcHectual resources Thus, ‘she will 
ciJm passion, and follow reason, and 
dwell in the contemplation of her, be¬ 
holding (he true and divine 

After the almost poetic heights Soc¬ 
rates reaches in this account, he dis 
plays the cqinnimity of the truly phil 
osophical inquirer when Simmias and 
Cebes still have serious doubts which 
he encourages them to broach Sim 
mias’objection presupposes the Pythag 
orcan concept of the soul as a sort of 
harmony or attunement of the ele¬ 
ments of the body obtaining when 
these are m proper tension or proper 
tion By analogy to his previous argu 
menfs Socrates would have to argue 
that (he harmony of a lyre—which 
harmony is also invisible perfect and 
divine—could survive the destruction 
of the instrument But the absurdity 
of this suggests the absurdity of the 
belief that the soul exists when the 
body IS destroyed Cebes adds that 
while the soul may survive several 
deaths and reincarnations yet it is pos 
sible that it finally wears out as does a 
bodv that has survived several coats 
These objections seem so cogent to 
the audience just now persuaded by 
Socrates tram of thought that a de¬ 
spair of the success of any argument 
whatever sets in But Socrates warns 
his friends of the dangers of misology 
just as one may become a misanthro¬ 
pist by overconfidence in men fol 
lowed by disillusionment so may one 
learn to distrust all argument by accept 
mg conclusions hastily and without 
sufficient attention to logic only to dis 
cover their falsity later But instead of 
adopting a cynically skeptical position 
that no arguments are valid no truths 
about reality discoverable we should 
think that the difficulty is our lack of 



ability, which can be improved by fur 
ther effort It is fallacious to attribute 
the invalidity of our own thinhmg to 
reason itself, and folly thus to forfeit 
the very poswhUity of leaning the 
truth 

Socrates then proceeds to answer 
Simmias’ objection by showing that it 
is inconsistent vvith previous and pres 
ent admissions. Harmony or attune 
ment is not prior to the elements or 
ganized or tuned, but the soul has 
been shown to exist prior to tbe body 
Simmias cannot hold therefore, both 
that knowledge is recollection and that 
the soul is harmony Furthermore, bar 
mony occurs in degrees an instrument 
may be more or less m tune But we 
do not tbink that souls are more or less 
souls either m themselves or relative to 
others Again if the soul were a har 
mony it could contain no vice which 
IS innarmonious and consequently all 
souls would be equally good which of 
course is absurd Ana finally, if soul 
were a harmony of bodily elements, it 
would be dependent upon them, but 
as a matter of fact the soul especially 
the wise one acts as a governor of the 
body, and hence is sometimes out of 
barmon) with it 

To meet Cebes’ objection that the 
soul may eventually deteriorate and 
vanish Socrates appeals once more to 
the doctrine of forms to elaborate a 
theory of causation relevant to the 
roblem In h:s youth he remembers, 
e studied phjsicalistic and mecha 
mstic theories of causal explanation of 
human life and behavior But tbe de¬ 
tail Cand presumably the mutual in 
consistencies^ of these frustrated and 
confused him A gleam of hope ap- 

S eared in the Anaxagorean view that 
Imd (as unnersal rather than bu 
man) orders and causes all thm^ 


which philosophy Socrates thought 
would show that everything was or 
dered for the best If one wished to 
discotcr the ultimate causes for the 
shape of the tailh, the positions and 
movements of the heaveidy bodies, he 
need only refer to the highest good 
which these arrangements serve But to 
his disappointment Socrates found An 
axagotas falling back on the familiar 
physical causes 

TTicse offer partial but inadequate 
explanation of his mvn present behav 
lor, Socrates continues Of course he is 
engaging in his present activities m 
prison by means of bones, muscles, and 
their functions, but these are not the 
true causes of his bchauor, which are 
that the Athenians have condemned 
him to die and he has thought it nght 
to refuse escape and accept the penalty 
Mechanistic philosophers ignore the 
distincDon between conditions and 
causes Cot bettveen what Aristotle was 
later to call efficient and final causes) 
of the obligatory and containing power 
of the good they think nothing ” 
But since Socrates claims that he has 
been unable to discover what the na 
ture of the best is he offers a substitute 
causal theory 

While his procedure of adopting it 
may appear too rationalistic, further 
qualifications reveal much affinity to 
later scientific thought His method is 
to select the theory judged most sound 
and then to accept or reject particular 
propositions by reference to it But the 
original hypothesis is not wholly aibi 
traiy it can be jusufied either den 
vation from an established theory ot 
(to judge from Socrates* practice) by 
examming its consequences for any m 
connstencies With this explanation 
Socrates accounts for his present as¬ 
sumption of the theory of forms 



We recall that an implication of the 
theory is that participation in the 
forms accounts for the characteristics 
of objects, Socrates insists that for him 
this IS the only intelligible cause as 
signable Indeed, it applies to the very 
processes of becoming there is "no 
other way in which anything comes 
into existence except by participation 
in Its own proper essence ” Now 
tuo chief characteristics of forms are 
uniqueness and simplicity they can 
not admit their opposites Furthermore, 
some particulars are so constituted that 
It IS impossible they should admit 
forms opposite to those especially char¬ 
acteristic of their own natures, for ex 
ample, the number two, having the 
form “even," cannot remain two and 
admit the form "odd ” Now when we 
realize that what renders body alive is 
soul and nothing else, it appears that 
soul has an essential relation to life 
and hence cannot admit us opposite, 
death, any more than fire can admit 
cold Hence, again the soul has been 
proved to be immortal, this lime to the 
satisfaction of all those present 
It follows, then, that the soul de¬ 
serves the greatest care in the present 
life, preparatory to the next Socrates 
proceeds to give an imaginative desenp 
tion of the details of life after death 
and the various regions good and evil 
souls wnll occupy The orthodox Chns 
lian reader will find here a number of 
counterparts anticipating his own tra 
ditions of heaven, hell md even purga 
tory Socrates adds however, that A 
man of sense ought not to say, nor 


will I be very confident, that the de¬ 
scription which I have given of the 
soul and her mansions is exactly true 
But I do say that, inasmuch as the 
soul IS shown to be immortal, he may 
venture to think, not improperly or 
unworthily, that something of the kind 
IS true." The chief point is again that 
"there is no release or salvation from 
evil except the attainment of the high 
est virtue and wisdom ” 

That Socrates has by his own virtue 
and wisdom escaped the evil of fear of 
death is now abundantly evident 
When the discussion is fimshed and 
he has bidden his familj goodbje, 
only Socrates among the entire assem 
bly keeps his composure as the final 
preparations are made Admonishing 
his friends to restrain theit sorrow 
(which Plato has made contagious 
even today), Socrates quaffs the cup 
of poison as cheerfully as if it were 
wane 

Whether or not the reasoning asso- 
aated with his attitude seems entirely 
valid, and some of it judged formally 
certainly is not, there is much m the 
Socratic teaching which is enduringly 
sound and recurrently fruitful Some 
docinnes, such as that of the forms 
maj he rejected as metaphjsics while 
renewed as logic or epistemology But 
theory aside, none can gainsay the 
value of Socrates’ vasionary courage, 
or fail to wish it perpetual in the hu 
man race For an adequate intimation 
of the master’s immortality, however 
one must return to its original desenp 
Uon by his most eminent disciple 
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REPUBLIC 


Author Plato C427 347 b c.) 

Type ofuork Political philosophy, metaphysics, epistemology 
First transcrthed Probably one of the midcDe dialogues 

PaiNaPAi. Ideas Advanced 

The <jMestion arises, "What ts justice?' and after some unacceptahle cmsuers, 
Thrasymachus suggests that justice ts whateter ts to the interest of the stronger 
party Csmce the stronger party makes the Ians and enforces them), hut Socrates 
argues that rulers sotnettmes err and that, in any case, the art of goveminent, 
hke other arts, is directed to the interests of those to he affected, the people 
themselves 

Socrates claims that the just man, provided he has knouledge, can ride hath 
himself and others, and that the concern of the jua man is not for himself alone 
To clarify the idea of justice and to prate its worth, Socrates leads a discussion 
concerning justice i« th^ slate, he constructs the idea of an ideal state, one which 
exhibits justice 

Any state needs guardians (niters'), aiixihanes C^pWiers), and workers, each 
class does its proper business ■unlhowf interfering vnth the others, analogously, 
the just man is one in whom the three elements of hts nature—the rational, the 
spinfed, end the appetitive —ere harmonized 
The ideal repuhltc is one tn which the classes are carefully huth up hy con 
trolled breeding, education, and selection, society is communtzed m order to 
eliminate tjuarrels about personal property 

The guordbtns of the state shoiiU be educated as philosophers, hoxing been 
prepared by training m music and gymnastic 


The Republic of Plato, perhaps the 
greatest single treatise wntten on 
poliGcal philosophy, has infiuenced 
strongly the thought of Western man 
concerning questions of jusGcc, rule, 
obedience, and the good life This is 
true whether one agrees with Plato's 
answer or, if dissatisfied, seeks a differ 
ent solution The work is also un 
doubtedlj the best introducnon to 
Plato’s philosophy in general Not only 
does It contain his ideas on the state 
and man, but also his famous theory 
of forms, his theory of knowledge, 
and his news of the role of music 
and pociry in society Nor docs he 
condescend in this introduction, for 


he presents on each of the philosoph 
jeal quesboos mentioned a penetrat 
ing analysts which demands careful 
study on the part of the reader Soc¬ 
rates and his illustrious student Plato 
force one by their dialectical tech 
nique of quesbon and answer, of defi 
nition and exception, to take an acuve 
part in the philosophical enterprise. 

The ivork is divided into ten books, 
or chapters, WTitten as a dialogue vnth 
Socrates as the mam character Ooe 
cannot fail to catch the magnificence 
that must be present in Plato s litera^ 
and philosophical style, for all of the 
available translations indicate passages 
of great force and beauty 



The opening book of the Republic 
IS concerned with the tjuestion, 'What 
IS jushce?’ Intited by Polemarchus 
to the home of his father Cephalus, 
Socrates and others Catnong them 
Glaucon, Adeimantus, and Thrasjma 
chus) begin, in an easy fashion the 
search for an answer A general but 
vague definition is defended, first by 
Cephalus and then by his son, Pole 
marchus to the effect that justice 
consists in restoring what one has re¬ 
ceived from another Socrates asks if 
this definition would apply m a situa 
tion m which weapons borrowed from 
a friend were demanded by him when 
quite obwously he was no longer of 
sound mind It is a homely example of 
the type that Socrates loved to give, 
and as usual, when examined it 
raises important considerations Jusuce, 
among other things involves not only 
property but also conditions, such as a 
sound mind, which cannot be merely 
assumed 

The next attempt is justice is 
doing good to friends and harm to 
enemies But knowledge is needed m 
order to fie able to judge who out 
fnends and enemies are The defini 
tion is then modified do good to the 
just and harm to the unjust Socrates 
brings up a point in objection which 
IS a central feature of many of his 
discussions of the good life He argues 
that doing harm to the unjust makes 
them worse than they are He holds 
that It can never be just to make a 
man worse than he is by doing harm 
to him 

The most senous discussion of this 
book and one which sets the tone for 
the remainder of the Republic occurs 
uext Thrasjmachus, who had been 
sating b) listening to the argument 
vnth ill-concealed distaste, impetu 


ously breaks in and takes it up He 
presents a position which has since 
been stated many times justice is that 
which is to the advantage or interest 
of the stronger party, the reason being 
that the stronger party makes the laws 
Slocrates begins to attack this defini 
tion for instance, he points out that 
a man does not always know what his 
interest is or wherein it lies When 
the stronger errs in his judgment, 
then what? Thrasymachus replies that 
the ruler is not a ruler when he errs 
(Note that m admitting this, Thrasj 
machus has already moved away from 
his original position and toward that 
of Socrates that might alone does not 
make right for it is might together 
with some kind of knowledge capable 
of preventing errors that makes right) 
Socrates presses his advantage further 
Whenever we consider an art and its 
practice be it medicine, piloting a 
ship or ruling it is done so not for 
the sake of the art or for its practi 
lioner but for those who are to receive 
Its benefits, be they pauents, passen 
gers or the ruled 

Thrasymachus angnly declares that 
anyone but a philosopher could see 
that society "honors the man of povv er 
over the powerless Corrupt men with 
impunity dissolve contracts and pay 
no taxes People may privately pro¬ 
claim the virtues of justice but pub¬ 
licly the opposite prevails, and men 
are admired and respected for daring 
to practice that which is ordinanlj 
frowned upon In fact, Thrasymachus 
claims the tjrant is the happiest of 
men Here Socrates points out that 
Thrasymachus has challenged the 
w hole conduct of hv ing 

Socrates repeats the point that an 
art IS practiced for the benefit of those 
for whom Its services are intended 
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and not for the benefit of the pracb of the individual The just man with 
tioner Any payment received for prac- knowledge can rule both himself and 
being an art is independent of the others, whereas the unjust man, facQ 
aim of the art In ruling, the benefit tious, disrupted, and not knowing 
IS for the ruled, not the ruler No what to do and what not to do, can 
man rules willingly, he accepts the re- rule neither himself nor others 
sponsibihty only because he fears to The first book en^ as Socrates re- 
be ruled by a worse man Thra^ minds his disputants that they have 
machus replies that ideal jusUce is a been getUng ahead of themselves, it 
virtue that a man of intelligence can is a bit foolish to talk about jusoce Ca 
not afford, whereas what is called "m virtue) when they have not yet de- 
justice” is in reabty only good pru- fined it 

dence Under quesuoning, Thrasyma In Book II, Glaucon and Adeiman 
chus admits that the just man does tus press Socrates to prove that the 
not try to get the better of other just just life is worth living, and Glaucon 
men, but rather of unjust men who illustrates his wish by means of the 
are his opposites in character ‘Get legend of Gyges’s nng Gyges, so the 
the better of appears to mean "take story goes, gained possession of a nng 
advantaK of’ in the widest possible which, when turned, made its wearer 
sense Even to instruct someone is invisible With this advantage he was 
somehow to take advantage of him In able to practice evd with impunity 
a vein much like the one taken above, Socrates is to consider an inividual 
Socrates argues that in every form of with the advantage of a Gyges and 
knowledge and ignorance (every art contrast him with one who in life is 
or Its lack), the man who knows tncs his opposite It js his task to show that 
to benefit those who do not know, the life of the just man no matter 
not those who know When the ig what mdigniues he suffers, is worth 
norant are in control, not knowing living, nay, more, that it is preferable 
the art, they do not know in what to that of Gjges He is to show that 
way to practice it or on whom Hence, virtue is its own reward no matter 
they try to get the better of all—be what the consequences 
they wise or ignorant For Socrates, Socrates, with misgivings, takes on 
knowing one's art and for whom it is the task He suggests, inasmuch as they 
intended is a sign of virtue. Wirtue' are searching for something not easily 
appears to mean the proper funcuon found, justice, that they turn to a sub- 
of anything , what the proper func ject which will most readily exhibit it 
non of a thing is, however, demands The state is analogous to the mdivid 
appropriate study and knmvledge We ual, and justice, once found in the 
saw that those who are just try to get state, will apply also to its counterpart, 
the better of only those who are un the individual 

just and of no others, whereas the un He begins his quest by a kind of 
just try to get the better of all The pseudtj-histoncal analysis of the state, 
latter, thra, are the ignorant and the Men are not self suCGaent and thus 
ineff^tual, the former, the intelligent, cannot supply themselves with all the 
and hence the wise and the good ITie necessities of hfe But by pooling their 
souls virtue is found in proper rule resources, and by havmg each man 
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do what he is best suited to do, they 
Will provide food, shelter, and cloth 
ing for themselves The city thus 
started engages in exporting and un 
porUng, sets up markets, and steadily 
ads’ances from its simple beginnings 
(It should be pointed out that the 
states m ancient Greece bore a strong 
resemblance to the cities of today, both 
m sue and population, but were inde¬ 
pendent units ) From simple needs, the 
people pass increasingly to luxurious 
wants Since the necessities of life are 
no longer sufficient, the people turn to 
warfare to accumulate booty Armies 
are needed and a new professional is 
bom the soldier, with appropnate 
characteristics The soldiers must be as 
watchdogs, gentle to their friends and 
fierce to their enemies (Note that in 
discussing the characteristics of the 
soldiers, a spirited group that forms 
only a part of the state, and analo¬ 
gously, a spirited part of the mdivid 
ual, Socrates suggests a feature for 
metly given as a possible definition of 
"justice') The soldier must know his 
friends—the ciuzenry—and hts ene 
mies, the barbanans, and be good to 
the one and harm the other This may 
be an aspect of justice, but it is not the 
complete definition The state also 
needs rulers, or guardians, who are to 
be carefully selected and trained 

Plato holds music and gymnastics to 
be a significant part of the guardian 
training He concludes Book II and 
takes up much of Book III with 
arguments for censorship of the tales 
of Hesiod and Homer espeaally any 
wherein the gods, who ought to be ex 
amples of noble, virtuous beings are 
presented as deceitful lustful, brutal, 
and petty He believed that Greek so¬ 
ciety was m the decline, that moral be¬ 
havior was no longer understood or 


practiced by the Athenians, and that, 
to a large measure, the degrading 
tales of the gods were responsible He 
no doubt mistook a symptom for a 
cause The moral decline of a people 
involves many things of which trashy 
literature is only a sign the desire for 
such things cannot be cured by cen 
sorship, the principle involved in cen 
sorship has other consequences which 
are as bad as tbe social evils that Plato 
hoped to cure He thought, as many 
today do, that the young imitate in 
their behavior the activities they per 
ceive in the imitative arts If they read 
stories in which the "heroes” are im 
moral, if they see plays in which the 
protaganists are effeminate and slav 
ish, then they will tend to act simi 
larly Plato argues that the guardians 
may know of such people, but to act as 
they do will bnng about bad habits 
Furthermore, to imitate means to do or 
be mote than one thing—that is to be 
both that which one imitates and 
also one’s own self—and in this society 
It IS enough to do or be one thing and 
that well 

In order to convince the inhabitants 
of this state that men are fit for one 
and only one job—to be either guardi 
ans (rulers), auxiliaries (soldiers) or 
workers—the rulers will institute a 
noble he This he or myth will be to 
the effect that men are molded by the 
gods to be one of the three types 
noted Plato likens these classes to 
gold Sliver, and bronze and holds that 
the people are to look upon themselves 
as having these ' metals in their make¬ 
up from birth There will be some 
mobility’ between classes if ability is 
discovered but generally they will re¬ 
main static 

In Book IV, Socrates holds that the 
aty should be neither too wealthy nor 
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too poor, neither too large nor too women as well as men This is the first 
small, neither too populous not too wa\e. The second wave is that com 
few one in which men and women munal life must be shared by the rul 
have equal opportunit) and in which mg class. Marriage and children will 
each does that tasX for which he is be held in common All wathm a cer 
best suited Such a aty will be wise tain age group are to be designated 
and brave, temperate and just These ‘parents,” a younger group, “children” 
are the cardinal virtues and so we are and “brothers and sisters, and so on 
well on our way toward finding in the Plato argues that family loj-alty is an 
aty those virtues we had hoped to see asset which, when practiced on a 
in the individual pubbc scale, will retam its value, 

In the aty, wisdom is found in the whereas the defiats of pnvate family 
rule of the guardian in the individual, life, such as the factiousness between 
m the rule of intelligence To func families, will have been eliminated 
Uon properly, we saw. is to be virtu ‘Mine" and "not mine’ now will ap- 
ous This, to Plato, is the essence of ply to the same thmgs. The ruler will 
wisdom, espeaally since acting virtu arrange communal mamages by lot- 
ously takes knowledge. Courage is a unknown to the betrothed! however, 
way of preserving the values of the the lottery will be fraudulendy ar 
aty through education Knowing ranged for reasons of eugenics An 
what to fear and what not to fear, a other myth or be is told for the state’s 
knowledge gained through law, char benefit 

actenzes courap Temperance is a The third wave, and most difficult 
kind of order, the naturally better part to bnng about, is that philosophers 
of the soul controls the worst part, as must be Lngs, or kmes philoso4ei8. 
in the aty the naturally supenor part If this can occur, then pohucal power 
governs the infenor Thus, the intelli and intellectual WTsdom will be com 
gence of the few controls the passions famed so that justice may prevail (Re- 
of the manj, as a man's intelligence call Socrates’ discussion with Thrasy 
governs his appeutes through his wall machus only when knowledge and 
Justice, lastly, is found in the truth power are joined in the ruler can true 
that each one must practice the one advantage or benefit befall the nded 
thing for which his nature is best It is now Plato s task to charactenze 
suited To do one’s “business and not the philosopher and define the kind of 
to meddle with others, to have and to knowledge needed ^ 
do that which is one's own—that is jus In Books VI and Vll, he presents 

tice Although within the class of am three magnificent analogies to explain 
sans there may be some imxing of tasks his meaning But fint his complicated 
—the carpenter may perform some theory of forms should be mentioned 
other craft—there cannot be mixing of Plato believed that those features 
the classes of gold silver, or bronze which objects of a certain kind have 
In BMk V, Plato discusses his fa m common, for example, the features 
mous three waves’which are needed common to vaned art objects all beau 
if the ideal state is to be possible, uful are all related to a single perfect 
From those vvho show the proper apti ideal, or form which he called the 
tude the rulers are to be selected, feature itself,” in this case “bcautj it 
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self Tins IS an intcllcciunl reahty 
proper!) seen b) tlic rahoml element 
of the soul just ts the many instances 
arc pcrccucd b) sight or b^ means of 
the other senses The good itself the 
highest of all forms is the proper ob¬ 
ject of the philosopher s quest 

In his first analogs Plato hhens the 
good to the sun Just as the sun pro- 
'ides light so that we may see physical 
objects the good pros ides light so 
that the soul may perceive intellectual 
forms 

Plato s second analog' also empha 
sizes the distinction between the 
senses and the rational element of the 
soul as sources of knowing We are to 
imagine a line whose length has been 
divided into two unequal parts fur 
thermore these parts ore then to be 
Ji'idcd in the same proporuon as the 
first division If we label the line AE 
the first point of division C and the 
other two points of the subd visions 
B and D then the following propor 
tions hold 

CE _ DE _ BC 
AC “ CD “ AB 
and hence BC s= CD Now what do 
these segments represent? 

The first segment of the ongnal 
line with Its two segments Plato styles 
the world of opinion and he calls 
the first of Its segments conjecture 
CAB) and the second belief (BC) 

As noted we gain informal on of tl is 
world through our senses We pass 
from creatures who let the world come 
to us with little or no thought Conlv 
conjecture)—a world of shadows and 
reflections—to persons who have be 
lefs as to what the shadows represent 
•—a world of physical objects such as 
trees hammers houses 

The second segment of the original 
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line IS titled the world of knowledge 
and Its sections understanding and 
thinking respectively this is the 
world of forms mentioned m the anal 
og) of the sun Plato considers mathe 
mattes the mental activity most charac 
tcristic of utiderstaiiiitng by the use of 
images In geometry we find among 
other things an attempt to define pre¬ 
cisely the various mathematical figures 
Ccircle triangle square and so 
forth) Unlike the world of physical 
objects which is mutable these defini 
tions which slate the formal proper 
ties of these objects are unebang ng 
In thinLiKg we find the highest form 
of mental activity dialectical thought 
or thinking by the use of Ideas From 
contemplating the unchanging forms 
Of Ideas of physical things the mind 

E resses to the reality of perfect 
:ty jusuce and goodness The 
process of education m the perceptual 
world moves from bare opinion 
through belief a practical rather than 
a theoretical understanding of the 
truths of the world of things seen to 
understand ng and th nking wherein 
the eternal truths of the world of 
things thought are known 
Platos third analogy is that of the 
cave We are to imagine prisoners 
chained in a cave m a way that all 
they can see is a wall in front of them 
On the wall shadows appear cast from 
a parapet behind them where a fire 
bums and where bearers carry all sorts 
of objects Th s is of course analo¬ 
gous to the world of shadows (sense 
expenence) represented by the seg 
ment AB of the d vided line Miracu 
lously a prisoner frees himself and 
sees the cause of the images and the 
light that casts them he is in the 
vrorld of belief Noucing an opening 
which leads out of the cave he crawls 



cirlicr c!ia!o^« ihe Protagorat and 
ihc S/rn;x)$i»m 

There arc several pmsihlc ann^m 
to the {jijrttion. "What is the Phardnts 
about? Lme, rhclonc, philowiphv arc 
al! ptwublc answers, since all three 
subjects arc sienificantl) invohct! in 
the dialogue Lo^c Is the subject of 
all three of the set speeches included 
in the Phaednii this does not, how 
cxer, neccssari!) male lose the subject 
of the dialogue Rhetoric is examined 
and criticized, and then proposals are 
made for a reformed rhetoric cspable 
of scrsnng philosophj Perhaps the 
most significant feature of this du 
loguc IS Plato's continuation of his 
effort to justifj philosoph) as the most 
worthy life of the soul against the op¬ 
posing claims of the ^phists The 
dialogue also presents a spixial method 
of philosoph), dialectic, sthich in 
vohes collection and division 

The Phaetfrut opens with a meeting 
between Socrates and Phaedrus. Phac- 
drus has spent the morning listening 
to a speech of Lj'sias on the subject of 
lose Socrates accompanies Phaedrus 
to a shady spot along the river thssus 
where Phaedrus reads a cop) of Lj’si 
as’ speech 

Scholars disagree on the genuine 
ness of this long speech attributed in 
the dialogue to Lysias. Whether this 
speech was actually written by Lysias 
or whether it is a clever caricature by 
Plato It illustrates the reasons for Pla 
tos criticism of the rhetoric of the 
Sophists The speech argues on the 


Is prevented b) his passion from nul 
mg careful calculations and is there¬ 
fore Iilclj to injure his beloved 
Wien Socrates cntiarcs this speech 
of Lwias ns Te|xtilJou$ and infenor 
to what he has heard from others on 
the same subject, Phaedrus challenges 
Socrates to construct a lictfcr speech 
Socrates rclucLintlj agrees. Since Soc 
rates insists that successful dclibera 
tion must follow definition, he begins 
his speech with a definition of love 
as irrational desire directed toward 
phjsical lieaut), analogous to gluttony, 
which is irrational desire dircctro 
toward food Prom this definiuon, 
which IS the basis for Lvsias speech 
but IS not the definition Socrates de- 
sclom in his second speech, Socrates 
includes that the lover is more Iilelj 
than the non lover to harm the be¬ 
loved After this first speech, Socrates 
declares his rcmatls to be, along wnth 
speech, foolish, irreverent, and 
blasphemous Socrates then proposes 
to atone for his offence in treating 
love as evil by delivering a second 
speech 

Swates begins his second speech 
^ ocnjing the assumption of the 
first two speeches that all madness is 
evil He asserts that madness is divine 
rather than evil when it inspires proph 
ets to foretell the future, when it heals 
the sick by ritual purification and 
when It stimulates the poet to the 
frenzy of composiUon Socrates then 
declares that he will prove love to be 
a fourth tj-pe of divine madness The 


basis of self interest the advantage of first step in this proof is the argument 
Yielding to someone who does not love for the immortabty of the soul This 
rather than to someone who does love a^ment which rests on the nawre 
The basic reason offered for yielding of the soul as the selfmov-ing prm 
someone who does not love rather aple of motion recurs in Book X of 
“ to a genuine lover is that a lover the Lmvs but is not present in two 



earlier considerations oF immortalit) m 
the Phaedo and the Rcjmhiic 
Although the immortality oF the 
soul IS demonstrated by argument the 
nature oF the soul js described indi 
rectlj by one oF the most famous oF 
Plato s m)ths The soul is compared 
to a winged charioteer driving a team 
of winged horses All the horses and 
charioteers corresponding to the souls 
of the gods are good but the pair of 
horses corresponding to the human 
soul has one good horse and one evil 
horse The souls trasel through the 
heavens, but human souls lose iheir 
wings fall to earth and join bodies 
to form living beings The three parts 
of the human soul are the same as 
those mentioned in the Republic the 
winged charioteer corresponds to rea 
son the good horse to will or spirit, 
and the bad horse to the passions 
No human souls are able to follow 
the chariots of the gods to the place 
where true Being dwells where the 
souls of the gods see with the eje of 
reason such Forms or Ideas as Justice 
Temperance and Knowledge In no 
human soul are the horses so com 
pletely under the control of the chan 
oteer that the fullest vision of true 
Being can be achieved However 
some souls rise higher and thus come 
closer and see more than the others 
before falling back and losing tbeir 
wings The type of life assigned to a 
human soul at birth depends on how 
close the soul has come to the full 
vision of Being Souls that have seen 
the most enter into the bodies of phi 
losophers Then in descending order 
souls that have seen less of Being enter 
into the following types of persons 
a law-abiding ruler a statesman an 
athlete or physician a prophet a poet. 


a farmer, and finally the two lowest 
types, a Sophist and a tyrant 
After each period of a thousand 
years a soul enters another human 
form until she finally regains her 
wings Between the end of one life 
and the beginning of the next is a 
period of reward or punishment as 
earned in the previous life It is pos 
sible for a human soul after the first 
life to be born in an animal and for 
a human soul which has been bom 
in an animal to be again born in a 
man But all souls born into human 
beings must have had some vision of 
Being since only this vision of the 
Forms can explain how human souls 
can pass to universal concepts of rea 
son from the particular impressions 
of the senses For most souls it takes 
ten thousand years to regam wings 
and return to their heavenly home A 
philosopher, however who chooses the 
philosophic life three times regains 
wings in only three thousand years 
The love of beauty is called by Soc 
rates the fourth and highest type of 
divine madness since one who pursues 
the beautiful things of this world 
IS reminded of the vision of the 
Form Beauty and thus of the other 
proper objects of contemplation Jus 
tice Temperance and the other 
Forms Through love the soul begins 
to regain its wings The struggle m 
the soul of the lover against the purely 
physical carnal desires is represented 
m the myth by the difficult struggle 
of the charioteer to subdue the be 
havior of the bad horse The highest 
form of love results from the complete 
subjecUon of physical desires by both 
die lover and the beloved The hap 
piest lovers are those who achieve the 
philosophical life by the victory of 



Into iIjc tunllglit iltc world of fonm. !«rn Froni wealth «c po to the gov- 
and It to dazzinl tliat he It hltnded rmment of the man) uho, oterthrorv 
But craduall) he adjusts to the light, ing the fesv, proclaim the sirtues of 
sect inc true reality, tJic realm of Ideas, the group Appealing to the mob, the 
and IS tempted to remain former But demogogue takes oser and the full de- 
he IS compelled h) a sense of ohhga dine of the Ideal slate and man has 
non to return to the case and to in oceurml llime is a weird ‘imilanty; 
struct the chained Tlicy disbcliese, from lose of reason to msatiable lust, 
for all the) know is the world of the state and the Indisndual base de¬ 
gloom and shadosss, and they ssould generated There is the rule of one in 
lecr him, or worse, tear him to pieces both cases but ssc hasc gone from one 
but he persists and rededicates his ssho Lnosss what to do and svhat not 
life to their instruction Tlius the phi to do to one who knoss-s nothing and 
losophcr, hasmg the world of forms sshosc cviry impulse is his master The 
for Ills contemplation, must return to man of intelligence uses his reason to 
be king to rule by a sense of duty, if direct his will and thus to control his 
there is to be justice appetites, but the tyrant controls noth 

Plato outlines an educational pro- ing He is controlled by his appetites- 
gram for the philosopher king which A man who is slave to hit appetites it 
continues from the music and gjTimas master of nothing the man who it 
ucs taught the guardians Tor ten years master of nothing is the most misera 
he studies arithmetic, geometry, solid ble of men lie is always in pain 
gcometcy, and astronomy He is in the Thus Book IX closes, with the pas 
realm ot understanding and the point sage from true pleasure to pam, from 
of his mathcmaucal training is to pre the yust man to the unjust Socrates 
pare him for study of and grasp of has shown Glaucon and Adeimantus 
ideal forms. For five years he studies what the happy life, the just life « 
dialectical thought so that the ulii Book X contains the famous Myth 
mate principle of reason the form of of Er, which will not be discussed 
good shall be known to him Then, at here but jt also touches somewhat on 
the age of thirty five he begins his what Plato means by Idea” or form" 
period of practical application of these and on the danger of art in the state, 
principles and after fifteen years he His analysis will be menuoned briefly 
ascends the throne at fifty To each class of parUculars that have 

In Book VIII Plato, after having something in common Plato holds 
brought us to a glimpse of the form of there is a form or Idea m which these 
the state discusses its decline The de- parUculars participate and which gives 
clme of the state is paralleled by the them their common quality The qual 
decline of the individuals who make it ity is a reflecuon of Ac Idea so a bed 
up Ae state is analogous to the in painted by an artist has as its model a 
dividual From the rauonal slate we phy^cal bed which has in common 
move to Ae spirited one (Ae guardi wiA other beds Ae Idea of Tsedness 
ans) Ae chief virtue of whidi is itself There can be but one Idea form 
honor when Ae spmted element is of beds for if there were anoAer Ae 
again dominated by appetites Aen two forms would have a Aird m whiA 
wealA is sought and Ae oligaicby they would participate and so on fld 
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Plato’s criticism of art as 
imitation was based on the claim that 
art IS three steps remor ed from reality 
(since uorks of art are copies of the 
aspects of things, and things are 
themsel\es copies of the Ideas) 

The Republic closes uith an argu 


ment for the immortality of the soul 
The souls only illness is injustice, tet 
injustice is not fatal By loving justice 
—by harmonizing reason, spirit, and 
appetite—man can keep his soul 
healthy, and the soul will prosper for¬ 
ever. 


PHAEDRUS 


AtiihoT Plato(427347Bc) 

Type o/iiork Mclaphrsics, philosophy of lore, philosophy of rhetoric 
first transcTthcd Probahlj one of the middle dialogues 


PniNciPAL Ideas Ad%anced 

Lyjiflj tj rcfiorted hy Phacdnn as haxing argxtcd that it is better to he Joved 
by one who docs not loxc than by one uho does, for the lover is itioied by 
passion and can do barm 

Socrates at ^rsf norees that loie ts trrauot al and iherejorc bariiifid, hut on 
reflection lie inaintatus that madness is sometimes divine, and that love ts a kind 
of divine madness 

The soul ts like a winged ebanofeer dming a team of horses the charioteer, 
«/ inspired by love of the ideal, ts reason or inteUtgence m control of the good 
norse (w j/1) and the bad horse (passion) 

Souls w Inch haie seen the most of Being having fenown the eternal forms or 
Ideas of all things, pass into the bodies of philosophers, or lovers of wisdom, 
souls which are disciplined and full of wisdom return to their heavenly home 

Good rhefonc depends on hating true knowledge, the Sophists are mistaken 
in claiming that the appearance of k lowledge is all that is necessary 


The Phaedriis was probably com 
posed around 370 b c , after the Re 
public but before the six late dia 
Sophist, the Statesman, the 
"debus, the Timaciis, the Cnltas, 
3nd the Laws One of the principal 
reasons for placing the Phaedms after 
e Republic is the number of pas 
^ges in the Phaedrus which would 
e difficult to understand except m 
th^gbt of the Republic 
The dramatic date of the dialogue 


IS about 410 BC, about ten years be 
fore the trial and death of Socrates 
The Phaedrus is a direct dialogue 
that IS, Plato does not use m this dia 
logue a narrator who retells to some 
one else a conversaUon of Socrates 
The scene, a walk outside the walls 
of Athens to a shady spot along the 
banks of the nvei Ihssus, is an unusual 
setung for Socrates There are only 
two characters, Socrates and Phae- 
dius, Phaedrus also participates m two 
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the higher elements fn their souls os-et of Animal) arc essential to the definh 
the losser Socrates concludes his sec tjon ssliich must begin successful dis 
ond speech SMth a ptaj'et to she god cuwon 

of Lose b) which ne atones for the Socrates ressews for Phaedrus the 
blasphemous attack on lose of his claims of the teachers of rhetonc and 
cirher stxjcches Urges that allowances be made for 

Phaedrus praises this speech of Soe* iheir mistaken claims since their Jg- 
rates and then agrees wuh Soemtes norance of dialectic presents them 
that there is. nothing bad m wnung from properly defining rhetoric. As 
a speech but onl\ in waiting n bad a positive cjcample, Pcncles’ superior 
speech Soaaies then proposes to ex itj In rhetoric » explained py his 
amine the nature of good and bad »tj^ of die philosopher Anaxagoras, 
writing According to Socrates, the The claim of the teachers of ihcto 
Erst rctmircment of a good speech is nc that knowledge of the truth is not 
knowledge Phaedrus replies with the necessary since prohibility or likeness 
claim of tlie defenders of rhetoric that to truth is enough for success ts again 
what is believed to be knowledge by rejected A successful orator must have 
the audience is required rather than knowledge of Kis lubjca knowledge 
genuine knowledge Socrates points about his audience and the abili^ to 
out that rhetoric as the skill ot per use the method of dialceuc. Ev^ 
suasion depends on misrepresenting then competence will be achieved 
things In order to mislead success only by those who practice diligently 

fully the rhetorician must himself The wise man who becomes a success 

have knowledge Socrates then turns ful orator will not direct his skill 
□gam to Lysias speech which reveals ward his fellow men but toward 
Lysvas lack of knowledge and his »n yaking what « pleasing to the gods, 

ability to organize a speech properly Sneaking the trutn rather than manij^ 

On the other hand Socrates Ends in ulaung the audience i$ the goal of 

his own two speeches an illustration the wise man Writing on paper is m 

of the philosophical method dialectic fenot to writing in the soul of the 

The method of dialectic which also learner because a vvntten composition 
looms large in the Sophist the States can easily fall into the hands of those 
man ana the P/idcb»s involves col vvhoarc unable to undentand it 
lection and diwsion Collection of sim The dialogue ends appropnately 
liars under a single form and the dm with Socrates praver to the gods. ® 
Sion of generic forms into more spe- prayer that the inward life may riot 
cific forms (the Form o! LivingThing oehampered by outward possessions, 
into the Form of Plant and the Form 


THEAETETUS 

Author Plato (427 347 b c ) 

Type of wwJt Epistemology 

First transcribed Probably one of the middle dialogues 
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PniscirAL Ideas ADVA^c^) 
j/irtf kyioxiledgc if |crctf|’ttOrt, ami SocraJff t^evttfics the 
theory as iIjc Prolatjorcan ufu’ llmf man if the vseasure of all tilings hut since 
Oe Vroiagoreaii theory ayfUes only to sensation, ami since it is yossihJc to sec 
viiliowf Icnouiftg ulial one sees, or to knon uitlioiit Sfciiig, llic (Iieory is im 
satiifactory. 

The rrotJgorean doctrine tliat llic «ofM of sense cxi^cnence is a flux is un 
aecerlahle to Socrates because if eierythinfi uere flux, knonledgc uould he im 
possillf, for fcfioulfilgf iniohtff llic WMcIiangiiig by reference to uhich the 
clianging If iimlmlooii 

To understand the raw data of sense one must refer to Ideas, the forms or 
natures of sensible tlungs. thus, one could not fcnou- by icrceimon alone [The 
Iflraserc not sjfci/ifan)’mtfMlioitn? 1 

TIic iTorosal lliat knoulfjgc if fnic o;’imiom Woes not froside a criterion for 
deading deflnitely uhether an ojimon is true, nor is it satisfactory to say that 
knmileJge is tnie oj inion stij’/’OfteW by reasons, for such an account is circular 


Tlie TJieaeletus is one of the finest 
of Plato’s dialogues dating from his 
middle period Scholars arc agreed that 
the dialogue uas written later than the 
Afeno and the RejmWie, but prior to 
the Statesman and the ilaus Thus it 
IS placed in the same penod as the 
PormeniWes and the Sop/nst It mas 
sscll hase been ssritten as a tribute 
to the historical Thcactctus shortly 
after Thcactctus' death from wounds 
suffered in battle. This conjecture rests 
on the fact that the speakers svho intro¬ 
duce the main dialogue—but ph) no 
other role—refer to the return of the 
dying Theactetus This esent serscs 
as an occasion for them to read to¬ 
gether a report of a conversation which 
took place a number of ) ears previously 
between Socrates and Theaetetus At 
the time, Socrates was awaiting his 
trial, so we are to assume that Socrates 
was seventy years old and that Theae 
tetus was a jouth of about sixteen 
The dialogue proper opens with a 
conversation between Theodorus CTh® 
aetetus teacher) and Socrates in which 
Theodorus praises Theaetetus highly 


Socrates is impressed, and he calls the 
bo) over to conserse svith him to see 
if Theodorus' estimate is a fair one 
Socrates tells Tlieactetus of his occupa 
(ion as an intellectual midwife and re¬ 
quests Theaetetus to let him use his 
art to see if Theaetetus has anything to 
ive birth to The boy responds eaprly 
ut respectfull) and the philosophical 
portion of the dialogue gets under 
waj 

Socrates asks Theaetetus for a defi 
muon of knowledge, and Theaetetus 
replies that knowledge is perception 
This possibility is then examined Soc 
rates using his customary question and 
answer technique, proceeds to make 
the definition more precise He begins 
by identifying the theory as that of 
Protagoras With this identification 
the theory is recognized as the famil 
lat Protagorean view that Man is the 
measure of all things ' What the view 
comes to Socrates states, is an identi 
fication of appearance with reality 
"What seems or appears to me is to 
me The world of knowledge is m 
some sense private to each knower The 



iJieon j$ tlius applied to senution 
which IS intcmrctcd as an inicraction 
or resultant < f tuxs elements a sense 
stimulus and the sensorv response The 
stimulus IS gi\en status as something 
ohjcctivcl) real Nmcrthcless since 
each kno«crs sense organs arc pri 
s'ate and the knoulcdge he obtains 
IS conditioned h) this pntatc chanc' 
ter the result is a prmte world of 
knowledge 

Socrates wishes to clarifs the thcors 
still more howe\*ef To do so he 
points out that certain puoles can 
arise if the thcorj is not fulK under 
stood There arc three "laws which 
seem to be true jet incompatible with 
experience (1) No object can become 
greater or smaller without basing 
something added to or subtraaed from 
it (2) No object to which nothing 
IS either added or subtracted is made 
greater or smaller <3) Anj object 
which now is but prcsiouslj was not 
must base suffered becoming Against 
the background of these three appar 
entU self-esidcnt laws it seems impos 
sible that Socrates can now be taller 
than Theactetus but jet within a jear 
be shorter than Thcaetetus, unless 
Socrates himself undergoes some 
change in height 

The resolution of the apparent con 
Act between the facts (Socrates first 
being taller then shorter than Theae- 
tetus) and the three laws rests on reo- 
ogniz ng that the theorj of sensation 
Socrates has attributed to Protagoras 
d ffers from the theory of sensation 
which IS presupposed m generating 
the puzzles The three laws when 
taken m conjunction ^ ith the fact of 
Socrates becoming shorter than Theae- 
tetus, produce the puzzle only when 
largeness and smallness are interpreted 
as nonrelational properties that is to 


sas onU when the) are interpreted as 
absolute qua! ties which inhere in an 
obje« Without making an\ reference 
t > another object In Plato s earlier dia 
logue the r/iflcdo there is a suggestion 
that sire is an absolute rather than a 
relational propcris that Socrates is 
short because of the presence of Short 
ness (the Idea) in Socrates In such 
a \iess the compunson of Soentes and 
Tlieaetctus would insohe one in saj 
mg that initialK Tallness ssas present 
m Socrates and then a j-car later 
(without Socrates having undergone 
anj change) Shortness is present m 
SoOTIcs. If sensation vields knowl 
edge of the teal and Socrates becomes 
shorter than Tlieactetus in virtue of 
Shortness rcplanng Tallness one can 
not say that Socrates reallj remains 
unchanged—jet Socrates docs remain 
the same height The contrad elion 
lies in sajing that Socrates changes and 
that Socrates does not change. 

The account of sensation developed 
in this dialogue however is that the 
sensation of Soentes height is the re¬ 
sult of an interaction between the 
sense stimulus and the sense organ. 
This IS a more sophisucated account 
which It should be noted is intended 
to deal with sense experience not w th 
knowledge of the Ideas. The Ideas 
cannot be known bj sensation so a 
part of the problem —really know ng 
the Tallness in Socrates—is dispelled 
WTiat can be sensed is the world of be¬ 
coming and this for Plato and Soc¬ 
rates is a world of Bux not the world 
which truly can be known But the 
sensation—that wh ch can be ’TtnovMi’* 

on the bas s of the theorv under con 
s deration— s a product of the interac¬ 
tion of an element from the flux with 
tbe private sense organ of an indnid 
ual knower The externally real com 



bines with a private sense organ to give 
rise to sensation The teal, as Protag 
oras understood it, may \ery \vell be a 
collecuon of apparently contradictory 
qualities, but the world of "knowledge” 
IS private since it is conditioned by the 
privacy of the knower’s sense organs 
All sense knowledge is relative to a 
particular knower at a particular time 
Thus, there is no contradiction in say 
mg that Socrates now is taller than 
Theaetetus, but later is shorter than 
Theaetetus There is no stable, un 
changing background to give rise to 
the (apparent) contradictions The 
laws” are thus revealed as resting on 
the conviction that there is an abioing, 
changeless structure to the world of 
sensation, once this abiding character 
IS rejected m favor of a 8ux, the ‘laws” 
lose their point The external world is 
a flux, the knower himslef is in flux, 
and sensation is a product of the two 
If either changes, there is a different 
sensation 

The theory is now fully stated, and 
Socrates moves on to the cnuasm of 
It He first makes some rather tnvial 
objections He points out, in the fint 
place, that the theory does not justify 
taking man as the measure of all 
things With just as good reason one 
might take a pig or a horse as the meas 
ure, if knowledge is merely an inter 
action between a Sux and a private 
sense organ The criticism is not de 
veloped seriously, nevertheless, there 
IS a purpose m making it It sug 
gests (although it does not explicitly 
state) a crucial element in the dis 
cussion of knowing namely, that a 
judging mind is involved wherever 
there is a genuine case of knowing 
A judging mind is precisely what a 
pig or horse lacks, thus, it is ridiculous 
to say that a pig is the measure of all 


dungs The other criticisms Socrates 
makes at this time also imply the same 
point, that a judging mind must be in 
eluded in any theory of knowing But 
the point is not elafiorated at this time 
since it would destroy the dramatic 
quality of the dialogue to develop it at 
diis point Three additional criticisms 
are made here (1) The theory, since 
It rejects any common world shared 
by two knowers, provides no justifica 
tion for Protagoras’ life as a teacher 
Protagoras cannot jusufy his role as a 
teacher who corrects his pupils unless 
he IS in some sense the measure of his 
pupils’ worlds (2) Sensations cannot 
be all there is to knowing since this 
would imply that one who cannot read 
would nevertheless know what is said 
on a page of vmting when he merely 
sees It Yet this clearly is not the case 
(3) The theory would require one to 
deny that a man who closes his eyes 
knows what he has just seen 
Soaates next undertakes to defend 
Protagoras against these cnticisms He 
states that Protagoras would regard the 
cnticisms as irrelevant since what 
should be refuted is either (a) the 
claim that men s sensations are private, 
or (b) the claim that the object causing 
the sensation is private Sbll speaking 
on behalf of Protagoras Socrates adds 
that the earlier cnticisms missed the 
point and spirit of Protagoras’ posiuon 
Protagoras could offer a justification of 
his teaching bv pointing to the analo¬ 
gous case of a phjsician The physician 
does not deny the reality of his patient s 
(distorted) world instead, he changes 
die condition of the patient so that the 
patient's world is changed (thus losing 
Its distortion) The wine really is bit 
ter to a sick man, but the phjsician 
makes him well so that the same wine 
tastes sweet to the man when he has 
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recovered from liis illness (In a sense, 
this IS In sj) tlist Socratcs-sick ts not 
the same man ns Socrates well) We 
can admit that the uinc is both hitter 
and suect without thcrch} dcsirosing 
the right of the plusician to neifonn 
his bcncncnl work ITns jiistincation. 
however, rests on restricting our con 
cern to what is useful rather than on 
raising the question of what is true 
Questions of truth concern the external 
object of knowledge questions of t«ti/ 
it^ can be restrict^ to the state of the 
knowcT Protagoras, as teacher cm 
justif) modifjing the state of the 
knower without rejecting his claim 
that the object is a part of a nmaie 
world in which there is no difrcrence 
between what appears and what it 
The earlier criticism has not touched 
Protagoras' real claim namel) that 
what seems or appears to be true for 
an individual knower is true for that 
knower 

After a digression. Socrates turns to 
a more serious criticism of the position 
of Protagoras one which takes into 
account the justification Socrates has 
offered on behalf of Protagoras Soc¬ 
rates IS quite willing to admit that the 
Protagorean position is a fair account 
of what occurs in immediate sensation 
The world of becoming for Plato and 
Socrates is a flux and men's sensations 
are private One cannot taste the apple 
another man is tasting nor does any 
man e\er see a particular apple tree 
from quite the same perspective as that 
of his companion And the seeming 
of the immediate data of sense is the 
reahty of the nnmediate data of sense 
But the problem of knowledge is wider 
than the problem of data A theory 
of knowledge must account for other 
judgments besides those concerning 
the immediate data of sense and it is 


this fact that finalU undercuts the Pro- 
tagorean theory Once one recognizes 
that there is more to the problem of 
knowing than tncrclj giving an ae 
count of the direct awareness of unm 
tcTpreicd sense experience the weak 
ness of the Protagorean position be¬ 
comes obvious Socrates raises the Ques 
tion of justifnng judgments which have 
a future reference; thus he broadens 
the scope of the discussion to include a 
problem Protagoras’ theory cannot ex 
plain A physician and his patient for 
example, may disagree today about 
whether the patient will have a fever 
tomorrow It is clear that both cannot 
be judging truly, and obviously the 
physicians prediction is more reliable 
than is the patients Both men are 
judging about a fact which is not at 
the moment a part of the immediate 
experience of either of them and both 
cannot be right in their judgment* 
clearly one of them (the physician) 
isa^tter measure than is the other 
When the consideration of knowing »* 
thus broadened to include more than 
merely mens immediate experience 
the Protagorean theory is seen to be 
inadequate 

Socrates next moves to a more criQ 
cal examination of the doctrine that 
the world of sense experience is a 
flux He examines the position of the 
followers of Heraclitus Heraclitus had 
said that everything is in flux and that 
a person cannot step into the same 
nver twice since new waters are ever 
flowing Some of his followers how 
ever had gone beyond this claim m 
^ying that one cannot step into the 
same nver even once What these fol 
lowers sensed apparently v^’as that 
if everything is an absolute flux then 
there is no point at all to mentioning 
same Same is a word which has 
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meaning only jn contrast with change, 
but if all IS utter change, there is noth 
mg which can be said to be "the same " 
This doctnne meshes well with the 
Protagorean doctrine, in fact, it is the 
Protagorean position stated in its most 
extreme form Socrates therefore wishes 
to consider it 

The crucial point which the Hera 
chtean analysis omits is the recogni 
tion that there must be something 
which IS exempt from the flux if there 
IS to be any knowledge at all If the 
world IS nothing but a flux, m this ex 
treme Heraclitean sense, then the 
knowledge is impossible Socrates re¬ 
jects both the unrelieved flux of the ex 
treme Heracliteans and its opposite 
number, the unchanging unity of the 
followers of Parmenides Knowledge, 
in the strict sense, is of elements like 
the Parmenidean One, but the (al 
most) knowledge we have of the world 
of becoming is of a flux which moves 
within limits that are unchanging 
and fixed after the manner of the Par 
menidean unity The world of sense 
experience, for Plato, is a flux—as the 
Heracliteans recognized—but insofar 
as this world of sense expenence can 
be known, it must be viewed against 
an unchanging set of limits having the 
character of the Pannenidean One 
Knowledge of the world of sense ex 
penence, then, involves both the 
changing and the unchanging neither 
IS by Itself sufficient to account for our 
knowledge Absolute flux is radically 
unknowable 

From this criticism of the extreme 
Heraclitean position Socrates moves 
on to a total rejection of the definition 
of knowledge which Theaetetus Jni 
tially put forth, namely, that knowl¬ 
edge IS perception At the beginning 
of the exammauon of this theory Soc¬ 


rates had laid down two criteria for 
knosvledge which now serve as a basis 
for the rejection of Theaetetus' first 
proposal Socrates at that point stated 
—and Theaetetus had assented—that 
knowledge was CO of the real and 
C2) infallible Tlie examination of the 
theory that knowledge is percepbon 
has issued in the recognition that sen 
ration may very well jield something 
which IS infallible, hut it has also re¬ 
vealed that it IS not of the real since 
the real is fixed and unchanging, not 
an ultimate flux Yet Socrates goes even 
further in refuting Theaetetus' initial 
proposal He introduces a consideration 
which had been hinted at earlier but 
was then left undeveloped, namely, 
that knowledge involves a mind which 
interprets the deliverances of sense Be 
fore anything even remotely resem 
bling knowledge is achieved, the raw 
data of sense must be interpreted A 
man may taste an apple, but he cannot 
judge that it is sweet without evalu 
aung the sense experience in the light 
of a standard which is not in itself 
part of the raw taste of the apple, he 
must know what sweetness is before he 
can determine that the apple tastes 
sweet This standard—which is the 
Idea Sweetness, the reader realizes, 
even though Plato avoids specific men 
hon of the Ideas m this dialogue—must 
be unchanging and real It can be 
known and it serves as the standard in 
terms of which the raw data of sense 
are interpreted But the sense organs 
by themselves cannot know the stand 
ard On the contrary, it is the mind 
which knows the standard and judges 
that the sense experience is of such 
and such a character in the light of 
this standard Uninterpreted sense ex 
penence therefore cannot possibly be 
knowledge, even if it is interpreted, it 



Jtill has as its object something uhich 
IS less than real and tlie tnterpreta 
tion presupposes a standard which is 
the genuine object of knowledge 
When pursued far enough the exam 
ination of sense experience leads to the 
Platonic position that knowledge must 
be restricted to the Ideas we cannot 
ha\e genuine knowledge of the world 
of becoming Plato reser,es the discus 
Sion of tbe Ideas in their own right 
for the Sojluit but tbe Thcaeteiut 
prepares the ground for this later di 
reel analysis of knowing 
Tbeactetus first attempt to define 
knowledge has thus prosed to be in 
adequate in tbe light of Socrates ex 
amination of it If the dialogue is to 
continue Theaetetus must offer a new 
definition This he does proposing 
now that knowledge is true opinion 
The examination of this possibility oc* 
cupies Socrates and Theaetetus in the 
next portion of the dialogue However 
if there is any signifcance to the defi 
nmon of knowledge as true opinion 
there must be something which i$ 
false opinion It is to the elucidation of 
mistaken belief or false opinion then 
that Socrates turns at this point 
Two well known analogies occur in 
the account of false belief the wax 
tablet analogy and the bird cage anal 
ogy Socrates first suggests that belief 
may be analogous to fitting a new 
sense experience into an impression 
left in a wax tablet by a previous ex 
penence When the new sense expen 
ence matches the impression in the 
wax there is a case of true belief but 
when the new expenence is fitted into 
an impression which does not match 
the result is mistaken belief 

The b rd cage analogy takes into 
account some complications which the 
wax tablet analogy overlooks The wax 


tablet analog) cannot account for mis 
taken belief about matters which do 
not have reference to sense expenence 
For example a man might bclicse that 
7 plus 5 equals 11, a mathematical be¬ 
lief which docs not rest on sense ex 
pcnencc This situation is likened to 
a man who has a cage full of birds At 
some time in the past he has gotten 
possession of the birds Oearned the 
truths of mathematics) and put them 
into the cage Later he reaches into 
the cage to get possession of a particu 
lar bird He mav think he has grasped 
a parrot even tliough in fact he has a 
pigeon in his hand Analogously a 
man who once learned that 7 plus 5 
equals 12 may when he tries to recall 
this truth mistakenly believe that 7 
plus 5 equals 11 He has in his posses 
Sion but not in his hand the truth 
thus he describes incorrect])^ what he 
has m his hand 

These two accounts have a common 
feature Both involve the interpretation 
of some conceptual object It is the in 
terpretation that brings in the diffi 
culty for whether one mistakenly 
judges that a stone is an apple Csonse 
object) or whether one mistakenly 
judges that 7 plus 5 equals 11 Cmathe- 
matica] object) he still is making an 
interpretation Yet if the interpretation 
yields genuine knowledge it must be 
infallible and of the real A mistaken 
bel ef IS clearly not infallible If one 
knows and knows that he knows his 
initial judgment cannot be fallible 
Neither the wax tablet analogy nor the 
bird cage analogy yields such certainty 
however and they therefore fail to do 
the job Plato and Socrates want a psy 
chological criterion for separating true 
from felse beliefs Neither the wax tab¬ 
let nor the b rd cage yields such a psy 
chdogical criterion Both accounts of 



mistaken belief arc therefore made 
quatc but the discussion is broken off 
at this point since further anal)sis 
utmld requite Plato to introduce the 
Ideas something he uishes to postpone 
until the So^ Iiisf 

Theactetus has one final proposal to 
make lie suggests that the difliculty 
encountered in the examination of false 
belief maj be osercome bj defining 
knowledge as true belief accompanied 
b) a reason or correct explanation This 
"ill indeed do the job but it has one 
crucial flaw namclj it is a circular 
definition of knowledge What thedefi 
nition comes to is that knowledge is 
true opinion that is knowm to be true 
An adequate definition however can 
not use the term to be defined m the 
definition of the term TTicactctus final 
suggestion is inadequate just as his 
earlier proposals have been 

The conclusion of the dialogue 
then IS that knowledge is neither sen 
sation not true opmion—not even true 
opinion accompanied bv an explana 
tion Theactetus has labored but he 
has not brought forth a leg t mate m 
tellectual offspring Nevertheless Soc¬ 
rates sajs the discussion has been of 
value to Theactetus for he does not 
now think that he knows something 
which he does not know and if he 
attempts to define knowledge again at 
a later time his present efforts will help 
him to avoid certain pitfalls 

The overt conclus on of the dia 
logue may be negative but for one 
who reads Plato mtclligentl) and en 
ters into the dialogue as an attentive 
though silent participant the positive 


conclusion is nevertheless obvious 
even though it is not explicitly stated 
Knowledge can only be of the Forms 
or Ideas To give an adequate account 
of knowing one must introduce the 
Ideas This task Plato postpones until 
the Sophist the dialogue which natu 
rail) follows the Theaetetus 

One can hardly read the Theaetetus 
without feeling that here is philoso 
phv unsurpassed Plato s problems for 
the most part retain their vitality and 
his solutions retain their interest even 
after more than two thousand jears 
And when philosophical excellence of 
the very first order is given expression 
in literary and dramatic form of equally 
high qualit) there is very little that 
can be said in criticism Part of Plato s 
appeal undoubtedly results from the 
fact that he usually is occupied m re 

{ eciing inadequate positions leaving 
IIS own positive doctrine to be worked 
out by the reader as the implicit al 
temative And it is certainly true that 
Plato made mistakes Yet when his 
mistakes are all pointed out and an al 
lowance is made for his indirect man 
net of argu ng for his own doctrine 
the fact remains that the Platonic posi 
non today is still in its essentials the 
same as that Plato himself held the 
necessary corrections are minor Pla 
tonism IS a live alternative today And 
the student who wishes to see the in 
adequac es of a simple headed empir 
icism wh ch thinks it can do without 
a judging mind m accounting for 
knowledge can do no better than to 
study carefully Plato s Theaetetus 
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PARMENIDES 


/liillior- Plato (427 347 ii c.) 

Pl^fo/iiorlt Epislemolojty 

First Irmscnbal ProbaUt oncof the later dialogues 


PniNaraL Ideas Advanced 

Zeno has argued that ./ Being w nirniv. tt must he both Uke and unhke, v. hch 
IS impossible, Init Zeno forgets that, ohhoush the uniiersals hkeness and unhke- 
ness are not identical, particular things can be alike m some respect, and unlike 
in some other respect * 

Socrates claims that there are absolute ideas (.forms') of the lust, the heautifid 
the good, and the true, hut perhaps there are no ideas of mle materials such as 
viud, hair, and dirt ' 

Parmemda ha! lanaus cmieinns of ,t,c Doemne of Ideas If an Idea is one 
and yet eaasts ill iietiip ibijigs, „ „ serrated from nielf, and if Idea, cote, thing! 
Aan ah,oIu^^!imIlne!!‘^‘‘ “/ imallnen ntnild he analler 

Flirllierjiiore. Pamieiiides argues, the Doctnne of Idea, lead, to an infinite 
regress of Idem, and if the Idea, areahiolule, they cannot he Itnoam by os 
Pamiemde, then deniomtrate, hi, sopliisticej ikill hy ereome that if the one 

I!, the one miot, and if the one u not, nothing a 'ft. i 


The Pannenide, is fascinaung as a 
penetraung criticism of the Docenne of 
Ideas in its undeveloped state, as pro¬ 
pounded by the youthful Socrates Ac¬ 
cording to the report given by Anti 
phon—3 report of the conversation be 
tvveen Parmenides and Socrates, nith 
some assistance from Zeno and Anstot 
eles—Socrates met Parmenides when 
the latter was about sixty-five years 
old and famous for his poem On Na 
ture, in which he argura, with great 
ingenuity, that ‘All is one. It may 
very well be that this conversation oc¬ 
curred as reported, but what is more 
like!} IS that Plato, having heard that 
At one time joung Socrates met the ag 
mg Parmenides, used this bit of histon 
ca! information as a dramatic center 
about which to build a summary of 
Parmenidean cntiasm of his Doctrine 
of Ideas taking some of the edge off 


the ctitiosm by portI^)^ng Socrates as 
clever but immature in his thinking 
Consequent)), the Parmenides serves 
as ev^dencc that Plato was never en 
drely satisfied with the Doctnne of 
Ideas that, like all great philosophers, 
he kept coming back to his central 
thesis, subjecting it to critical scru 
tinv and modifying it in accordance 
with the discov enes of its weaknesses 

T^e presentation of the dialogue is 
somewhat complicated Cephalus re¬ 
peats an account ongmally given bv 
Antiphon of the meeting between Par 
menides and Socrates. The actual con 
versation presumably occurred several 
years earlier 

Socrates had gone with others to 
hear the WTitmgs of Zeno who 
was visitmg Athens v\^th Parmenides 
After hearing Zeno read from some of 
his vvntmgs, Socrates summed up 
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Zenos thesis as sUtiing that '‘if being 
is man\, it must be both like and un¬ 
like, and . . . this is impossible. . . 
The )-outhful Socrates then pointed 
out that this w.is simply a roundabout 
way of supporting Parmenides’ doc¬ 
trine that All is one, for to claim that 
Being IS not many and to state that 
it is one is to make one and the same 
claim. 

Zeno agreed with Socrates, but he 
defended himself by sajing that his 
argument was designed to show the in¬ 
consistency in upholding the doctrine 
that Being is not one, but many 
Socrates then professed not to see 
the e-xtraordinarincss of sajmg that 
things could be both like and unlike 
It would be paradoxical, he agreed, to 
My in regard to the Idea of likeness 
that it could somehow partake of un- 
likeness: after all. the likeness that 
things might share could not m itself, 
as an absolute nature, be unhkencss 
But things—as distinguished from ab¬ 
solute Ideas, or natures—could very 
well be alike m some respect or to some 
degree, and unlike in some other re¬ 
spect or degree To say that things are 
one simply because it is possible to 
speak of them as partaking of the Idea 
oneness, while at the same time they 
might, m some other respect, partake 
of the Idea of the many, is only to 
utter a truism The impression left bv 
Socrates’ argument was that the view 
held by Parmenides and Zeno might 
very well be trivial, nothing but a 
truism 

Apparently both Parmenides and 
Zeno were upset and impressed bv 
Socrates’ criticism, but the venerable 
Parmenides had no intention of allow 
mg Socrates to escape scrutiny of bis 
own views. He began to probe Socra 
tes’ distinction between Ideas in them 


soUcs Cor kinds of things) and things 
of certain kinds Cpnrtaking of Ideas) 
FIc drew from Socrates the admission 
that Socrates believed in Ideas (such 
as the Idea of likeness) which can 
he considered as distinct from that 
which partakes of the Ideas. Soentes 
emphatically asserted that there are ab 
solute Ideas of the just, the beautiful, 
the good and such matters, but he wms 
not certain that there arc Ideas of mm, 
lire, and water—and he was certain 
that there arc no absolute Ideas of such 
silc materials as hair, mud, and dirt 
Ncscrthclcss, Socrates did admit that 
he sometimes thought that there is an 
Ide.i of everything—that even the 
most vnlc things partake of absolute 
Ideas—but that he was afraid that this 
extreme view would turn out to be 
nonsensical Parmenides replied, m 
a somewhat condescending manner, 
that Socrates' reluctance to extend his 
view was caused by Socrates' youth, 
that the time would come when he 
would “not despise even the meanest 
things 

Then, by using the language of 
things to talk about Ideas, Parmenides 
attempted to show the difficulties nf 
claiming that many things can partake 
of a single absolute nature or Idea If 
the whole Idea is one and exists as one 
in many things, then it is separated 
from Itself (resulting in a condition, 
Parmenides suggested implicitly, which 
would not be possible) Socrates re 
sponded by saying that the Idea is like 
the day —“one and the same in many 
places at once But Parmenides 

then took advantage of this spatial 
metaphor to argue that just as a sail 
spread over many men covers each 
with only a part of itself, so an Idea 
spread over many things would cover 
each with only a part—not the whole 
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-—of Itself But if Ideas emer things 
«ith onls mrts of tliemschTS then 
tilings parialing of ctjuahis for exam 
pie s\-ould in fact he parnLing of Jest 
than cmialit) (since but a part of 
cfjualit); and things pirtaVing of 
smallness uould he pirtaling trf part 
of smallness and since a part is smaller 
than the whole of which it is part the 
part would be smaller than the ahw 
lutclj small (which is absurd) lienee 
Parmenides concluded there art difli 
pities in Socrates \icu whether the 
Idea co\-cn things as a w hole or onlv in 
part Socrates conceded that he had no 
read) answer to this criticism 
Another objection was then ad 
vanced by Parmenides. If one com 
pares greatness (the Idea) to great 
things jt would seem that according 
to Socrates waj of thought there must 
be another Idea b) reference to sshich 
greainws and great things can be seen 
to be alike m partaking of this second 
greatness But there is no end to this 
mode of analysis and one begins to 
wonder about the method 
Further criticism b\ Parmenides led 
to the rejection of the su^cstion bv 
Socrates Uiat the Ideas might be onlj 
thoughts (for If the Ideas arc only 
thoughts the thoughts base no objects 
but if on the other hand the thoughts 
are of Ideas there are Ideas) 

Socrates then proposed that Ideas are 
patterns and tliat to saj that some- 
thing partakes of an Idea (or nature) 
means only that it fits the pattern js 
like the pattern in some respect. But 
Parmenides then used a vanant of one 
of his former arguments to maintain 
that this view would involve another 
infinite regress of Ideas (for the pat 
tern would be like the copy in respect 
of a certain Idea and that Idea would 


be like ihc riitcm in respect of a third 
Idea fldin/initiim) 

Another d fficult) Involied in the 
claim that there arc absolute Ideas, 
Parmenides told Socrates is that if the 
Ideis are absloutc and not relatn-e to 
us the) cannot be known b\ us since 
all our know ledge Is relatne to us. 

rurtbcrmofc he went on God 
surcK has absolute knowledge but if 
so be cannot know human beings bs 
nfcrence to the absolute Ideas which 
be his (for the relatwc cannot be un 
derstoorl bj the absolute) ^ettoknow 
ibem in ans other wav would be to 
know them in an inferior fashion 
Thus in Socrates view God is either 
Ignorant in part or knows in some in 
fenor fashion 

Having made Socrates uncomfort 
able With hts adept cntictsm Parmcni 
dcs then gave the voung philosopher 
advice concerning his profession H* 
that Socrates follow the 
practice of considering the conse¬ 
quences of anj proposed hv’poihesis 
and also the consequences of the denial 
of the hjpathcsis, Socrates asked for an 
example and after some urg ng Par¬ 
menides agreed to illustrate the meth 
od he endorsed b} considenng the h)- 
poihesis that one is (that Being i$ 
one) and then that one is not (that 
Being IS not one) 

To Follow the logical analpis then 
offered bj Parmenides v\ho supposed 
that he was somehow getting at the 
nature of reality jt is necessary to un 
dersUnd what might be meant by the 
claim that All is one—a claim some¬ 
times put by the altematn-e expres 
sions One is and Being is one " To 
say that All is one may be to say that 
whatever w must be one with what 
ever is—at least in reqiect of being 
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(M) tj'pcwriter and pencil are one m 
that they both are —they both exist) 
If \\c try to think of something that 
docs not exist, then it is either some¬ 
thing that IS not part of the one that is 
(for example, a mermaid)—or else, if 
It is something like empty space, then 
It IS empt) space, it has being and is 
one with anything else that has be¬ 
ing And if wc then refuse to talk 
about an) thing at all except in terms 
of Its being or not being, it is of course 
evident that eserjthing that is is one 
With e\cr) thing (else) that is (only 
we should not say 'else," or even 
everything" since to do so involves 
making a distinction in terms of some¬ 
thing other than being) 

Once this game is started it is easy 
to take advantage of the multiplicity 
of uses of the word 'is and of the 
word "one to defend the claim that 
Oneys," or that ‘Being is one, not 
many! Parmenides was so skillful at 
this game that his fame persists to this 
day, and he was persuasive enough to 
impress both Socrates and Plato (partly 
because they themselves sometimes 
played similar games under the same 
misconception that they were learn 
mg about reality metaphysically) 

To show Socrates how philosophy 
should be practiced Parmenides sought 
the aid of young Aiistoteles to give 
him the right answers to the questions 
put by Parmenides Considering first 
the alternative that one is he quickly 
established that if one is it cannot be 
many, if it cannot be many it can 
neither be a whole nor have parts 
(since m either case it would be 
many) Since only something other 
than the one could limit the one if 
the one is, it has no beginning middle, 
®nd hence, it is unlimited formless 


existing nowhere, neither resting nor 
moving, and never in anything The 
one could not be the same as or dif 
ferent from itself or anything other 
than Itself, it could neither be equal 
to nor unequal to itself, nor to any 
thing other, it could be neither the 
same age as, nor younger than, not 
older than itself nor anything other 
Finally, Parmenides concluded that no 
mode of being could be attributed to 
the one, consequently, the one is not 
The assumption that the one is had 
yielded the conclusion that the one is 
not 

Parmenides then explored the prop¬ 
osition that the one is not, but only 
after having decided that if the one is 
It partakes of being and if jt partakes 
of being it must have being in every 
part and be infinitely multiple, thus 
not one And further considerations 
only enforced the conclusion that if 
the one partakes of any mode of be 
mg It must be multiple and not one 
But if the one is not, and if there is 
consideration of the hypothesis that 
the one is not then the meaning of 
the expression ' If one is not is known 
Furthennore, there is not only knowl 
edge of the one which is not but the 
one which is not must be something if 
It can be considered but, on the 
other hand, being cannot be attributed 
to the one since it is not As that 
which IS not, the one must be different 
from the others which are and it must 
be like itself, which is not Working 
out the implications of various inter 
pretations of the ambiguous claim 
that the one is not Parmenides finally 
came to the conclusion that if the one 
IS not, nothing is and he finished by 
saying Let this much be said and 
further let us affirm what seems to be 
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(lie tnjtli lint, ulietlirr one is or 
not, one and die otheri in rcUiton tn 
dumschc^ nnd one anmlier, ill cf 
ilicrn in tver) \%a), nrc and are not, 
and appear lo 1* ind appear not in 
be " 

ll n wotlh ones uhile to aiienJ to 
die lt>gieal pla) (underialen in deid sc- 
riouiness) in die laiicr part of ihr Par 
vtnuiles, jf onK m Karn wbai liappcnt 
wlicn a pliiItRtipber mivialcs 
fans for facts nlxiut die world ana tbc 
uselessness of such anshsis miles the 
earlier discussion, concerning the Pla 
Ionic Ideas seem all the more impor 
lani b\ contrast One receues the im 
prcssuin that Plato (nnd Socrates) m 
o)ed the game that logic miles possi 
lie but at the same time then tended 
to rcgnrd sophistical sldls as untm 
portant, eten improper, when eon 
trasted i\uh the pnctice of tnie phi 
Josoph) 

As a final example of the son of 


word pla) that occupied Parmenidc* 
and lea to Ids famous thesis that "All» 
one," a pasuge Is now quotnl—<Ie 
mentar) in Its logical dciclopment 
Init sparlling enough to impress hi' 
iincfiiical listeners the )tiutliful Soc 
rates the gutkless An'totcles " • 

die one which is not, if it is to msm 
tain Itself, must hate the Iwing of nol 
l»cing as the l>ond of nol l<ing just as 
liemg must base as a bond the not 
l>cing of not lieing in order to perfect 
Its osvn lieing" for the truest assertion 
of the being of being and of the not 
being of not being is sshen licing par- 
tales of the being of being and not of 
the licing of not being—that i» thf 
perfection of being and when not 
licjng does not piriale of the not be¬ 
ing of not being Init of the being of 
not King—that is the perfection of 
not licmg " 

"Most true," commented the guile¬ 
less Aristoieles 


SOPHIST 

Atidior Plato (427 347 u c ) 

Tyjeof iiofl Epistcmolog), mctanhjsics 

First traiiscnhecJ Probably one of the later dialogues 

PniNCirAL Ideas Adsanceo 

The soj Just claims that in teaching the art of rhetoric he leaches all useful 
fcnoii ledge 

Paniicnides claim —that the real is one being—is false, for the term 'real Ptut* 
refer to oncldcn and the term one to another 

Those who claim that only the rangibfe «f real are mistaken for Ideas are real 
and life, sold and intelligence are also real yet none of these is tangible 

The task of the philosopher tn his seorcJi for msdont ts to seek to discover 
which Ideas coinhiHC and which do not 

The sophist clniius shot we cannoj speoh of w hat is not hwl he is tnis/ahen for 
to speak of what is not is simply to speak of that which exists as not having cer¬ 
tain forms (Ideas) 


no 



The sophist IS an image maker u/io teaches the art of deception thwngk the 
use of language, he is no true philosopher 


There is still some controvers) o\er 
the question nheiher Plato intended to 
unte a tnolog) among his dialogues 
consisting of the Stofcstn/in, the 
Sophist, and the Philosopher The lat 
ter dialogue uas never written, but 
it seems hkcl) that it was planned 
since the first two are concerned with 
the search for definitions which will 
not onlj delimit the statesman and the 
sophist, but will also show wherein, 
if at all, thej differ from the philoso¬ 
pher It was thus supposed that Plato 
intended to write a concluding dia 
logue in which the philosopher would 
be defined and m which the search for 
the type of knowledge appropriate to 
him would be ended In the So|fiist 
Plato aims at a definition of the soph 
1 st and of the kind of activity that 
properly belongs to him The dialogue 
Theaeteius is also intimateU con 
nected to this senes for in it Pfato be¬ 
gins the quest for a proper definition 
of knowledge and for an answer to 
many of the problems that plagued 
him as he worked out his theor) of 
ideas The Sophist follows the 
Theaetetus and caines on the search 
for an answer 

In setting out to define sophist 
Plato makes use of the technique of 
classification by which he goes from 
the most general terms to the more 
speafic m seeking to describe the na 
ture of a sophist He makes use of a 
similar approach in the SfafesiBon m 
order to distinguish the true ruler 
from apparent ones In their pursuit of 
the nature of the sophist, Socrates and 
a stranger from Elea point out many 
facets of his character especially with 
regard to what he professes to know, 
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which indicate to them that although 
a correct definition ought to point to 
that, and that alone, which is essen 
tial to the nature of the sophist, they 
find that he professes to be master of 
many arts The sophist shows as his 
most pronounced trait the ability to 
discourse persuasively he claims that 
through the art of rhetoric he can give 
one know ledge in all fields It is 
denied by the stranger that one can 
have knowledge in all fields a denial 
in accord with Platos view expressed 
throughout his works and emphasized 
in The Republic, that one can know 
and do onl) one thing well Therefore 
the sophist although he proclaims 
himself expert m manv areas must 
have and present only the appearance 
or image of a subject rather than the 
realit) Sophistry if it is an art Cfoc 
how can the practitioners of sham be 
artists?) 1 $ the art of image making 
The stranger then pursues an analysis 
of image making 

Image making has two parts or 
kinds In the first place one may copy 
an original examples are the crafts 
man who copies a natural object and 
the painter "who makes a likeness of 
someone s face In the second place 
there are those who make semblances 
—what appear to be likenesses but 
are in some way out of proportion 
TTie second type of image-making 
raises certain questions What is meant 
by this world of semblances^ A sem 
blance is apparently not real and )et 
It cannot be said to be unreal or noth 
ing for It IS something But what kind 
of a something? Plato is again strug 
gling w ith the Parmenidean problem of 
the existence of a world of appear 



anccs. uh,ch n neither of the «orId of If the) referred to a thinr and )et. as 
forms or ideas nor of the world of noted, we are not tailing about any- 
not being or nothing rather, it seems ih.ng Tlierc is a sense in which we 
to hover Mmcwherc in between, to be contradict ourselves when we attempt 
a '^tld of change, of becoming to tall about nothing since we must 

I he Deatic stranger had mev lous!) tall about something 
proclaimed himwlf, or had been pro There is still a puzzle which must 
claimed, a student of Ztno and of be solved when we use a statement 
I armcnidc^ and he shows his indcbt which cither tells us that something is 
ctlness to them in his pursuit of these or that something is not, then of either 
questions The concern over the wxirld alternative we can say that it is true 
of appearances brings up related prob- or it i$ false In cither case we seem 
1 ms over the judgments made about to be stating a sentence which convejs 
that w-orld For in dealing with that meaning Hence, we cannot alvvav-s be 
which IS not real (that is that which tailing about the totallv unreal or the 

changesj wc must use negative judg- meaningless when we utter negative 

ments jet these judgrnents apparently or even false judgments It remains to 
refer to sorne object Plato i$ emphasiz be seen if this problem can be treated 
ing that when ue use a locution such successful!) The anal)*sis given hv 

as IS not we seem to be den)mg the Parmenides (who is the strangas in 

^stence of something But of what? spiration) that there is onl) that 
There is nothing that we can be which is or is not cannot be adequate 
talking about since apparent!) it what false statements seem to refer to some- 
ever It IS IS not and hence is not any thing 'in between ' Thus Plato parts 

thing This sort of nunle sets off a dis company with Parmenides and holds 

cussion in the Sophitl over certain as that the realm of becoming events m 
pects of cpisternology and onrolog) space and time which undergo change, 
that had troubled pre-Socratic philoso- has a status which cannot be ignored 
nhers and to which Plato addressed by the philosopher Before this realm 
himself The discussion concerns the is examined however, some attention 
three realms of not being (nothing) must be given to what is meant by the 
becoming and being and what sort ‘real The Eleaiic stranger begins by 
of knowledge and judgment is appro- rev'iewing what some of the earlierphi 
priate to each losophers have said about it 

In discussing the worlds of reality The Eleatic stranger treats bneflv 
and appearance the stranger dismisses those who had held that hot and cold 
rather quickly that of not being or the are real or that one is but the other is 
totally unreal Generally speaking rhe not or that the real is a third thing 
totally unreal cannot be the subject When he comes to Pannenides as we 
of discourse because our statements might guess he treats him in more de- 
cannot have ko reference whatsoever tail Parmenides had claimed that the 
we cannot talk about nothing In add* real is one being A question js raised 
tion the very attempt to do so is in that Parmenides used two names 
ambiguous and misleading We seem ‘one and "real to designate this en 
to be talking about something the to- tity- how can there be two names to 
tally unreal and we use pronouns as designate one enuty? (Plato apparently 
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belic\ed thst these tu-o names dcsig 
nated twt) separate and distinct fonns 
or Ideas—the form of oneness and 
that of realness—hence Parmenides’ 
anaUsis was not about one thing hut 
tw-o^ A more detailed anaUsis of this 
\ae\s IS gwTn If the real is a whole 
made up of parts then it cannot he 
units or oneness itself these impK a 
lack of parts hut ohnousl) a whole 
made up of parts indicates a pluralm 
of entities. In such a case of course 
we can speak quite propcrlj of such a 
whole (made up of parts) as hating 
unit) but we cannot sa) that there is 
only one being and no other The real 
1 $ not a whole \ct wholeness exists 
The real then cannot be what is 
That realness and wholeness must ex 
ist means that there is a plurabt) exist 
mg Another possibilm is if whole¬ 
ness does not exist then the real will 
be a plurality of man) parts with no 
totalit) But if so it cannot then be 
that which is nor can it ever become 
that which is. 

The discovery of the unsatisfactory 
character of Parmenides view of reality 
leads to a general discussion of ideal 
ism versus matenalism as philosophical 
posiuons Plato picmrcsqucl) calls 
this the battle bctv\een the Gots and 
Giants between those v\ho dwell in 
the heavens—the realm of Ideas—^ver 
sus those who dwell on the earth—the 
realm of the tangible The Giants or 
materialists claim that only the tangi 
ble IS real whereas the idealists or 
Gods point out that moral qualities 
can be present m some and absent in 
others these are qualiues which are 
not tangible yet must be adm tied as 
real The quesuon as to what is real 
leads both camps to search for a mark 
or sign of the real by which they may 
know it The materialists suggest and 


the Elcatic stranger considers it tenta 
mci) that onl) that which has the 
power to affect or to be affected by 
an agent is the real The Eleatic stran 
ger makes out the following objection 
to the materialists the materialists de¬ 
mand a qualit) which they can sense 
before thc) proclaim something real 
thc) admit however that they can be 
aware of thc presence or absence of 
justice within themselves or others 
but such awareness is not of a sensible 
qualit) but of an intellectual one and 
Its object justice js an Idea 
In discussing the idealists the Elea 
tic stranger first considers the vaevv 
which proclaims that only that which 
IS changeless can be an object of 
knowledge and trul) real But can the 
changeless be an object of know! 
edge if to know is to act upon in some 
sense? For if that which is an object 
of knowledge is acted upon then it is 
changed but if it is changed then it 
cannot be that which is changeless 
Hence either knowledge is not that 
which acts upon something or if it 
IS then that which is changeless and 
by definition not capable of being 
acted upon cannot be known It is 
here that the Eleatic stranger questions 
whether only that which is changeless 
IS real (He thus again breaks with 
the Parmenidean school ) He argues 
that I fe soul and intelligence—all of 
them objects that undergo change— 
belong to the domain of the real The 
school of Heraclitus is next attacked 
—that school which had maintained 
that only change flux was real If 
all is flux there can be no intelligence 
m real things for if nothing were 
the same from moment to moment 
nothing could be known Therefore 
the stranger from Elea concludes that 
reality must consist both of that 
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uhlch IS chingclcss find of ihit which 
changes if uc are to lia\c intelligence 
in the uotid 

Plato seems to wish to bridge the 
gap created hj the Parmenideans and 
the followers of neraclilus in ihcir 
construction of ashat is real by point 
ing out that each group errs when 
It rejects that which the other regards 
as real In this dialogue the matter is 
not pursued further Instead a return 
to a previous discussion ensues which 
seems much lil^e the one just con 
eluded but is different For the discus 
Sion concerns reaht) rather than the 
real and it treats reality as a form 
among forms It is m this sense that 
Plato holds rcalits to be changeless 
as we shall see and hence he does 
not contradict what he had just af 
firmed —that the real includes that 
which IS changeless as well as that 
which changes If reality included both 
change and changolessncss we would 
have three forms rather than one^but 
that IS impossible 

The argument brings out an impor 
tant point in Platonic metapbjsics 
Each time a combination of forms is 
considered art impasse is reached 
when It is revealed that there is more 
than one form involved in the discus 
Sion If the one is real (or exists^ then 
oneness unity reality and existence 
are all involved for if reality were not 
present vve could not talk of the one 
as real 

The Eleatic stranger then considers 
the quesbons raised m the discussion 
questions concerning the possibility of 
the combinaUon of forms and of nega 
tve judgments The forms considered 
m this d scussion are movement rest 
and realitj existence) Some forms 
must be compatible with others in 
that some kind of combinabon must 


be nossiblc between them if thev are 
to be said to be real Thus unless 
movement combines with rcahtv and 
unless rest docs also then neither of 
them 1 $ real Not all forms are compati 
bJe in this way, however else we 
would run into absurdities for in 
stanre movement cannot combine 
With rest for if it did then we could 
say of movement that it is at rest and 
<d rest that it is in movement The 
task of the philosopher in his search 
for wisdom and truth is to investigate 
which forms combine and which do 
not this task is to be accomplished 
by philosophic discourse—bj dialectic. 
The Ocaue stranger reminds his co¬ 
horts in discussion that their task is to 
seek out the sophist who dwells m 
the realm of seeming or perhaps of not 
being rather than the pmlosopher He 
suggests that after their present task is 
finished they maj come back to the 
philosopher and his realm (thus giving 
credence to the view that Plato in 
tended to wTite a dialogue called th«. 
P/ii/osopher) In the search for what 
IS real the purpose is to clarify the 
realm that the sophist inhabits The 
stranger continues this discussion by 
bringing up two more forms same¬ 
ness and d {Terence. He does so be¬ 
cause in speaking of two or more 
forms vve are automaueally involved 
with sameness and difference For rest 
IS the same with itself Cpartakes of 
sameness) different from movement 
Sameness and difference must be sep¬ 
arate forms for if movement and rest 
were equivalent to sameness then they 
would be equivalent to each other 
That xs they would both partake of 
sameness and thus be the same yet 
atdiough they are the same with re¬ 
gard to themselves respecbvely they 
are not with regard to each other The 



same holds for difTerence Having 
pointed out that the five forms ate 
separate and distinct, the Eleatic stran¬ 
ger then considers them with regard 
to judgments imoUing the locutions 
"is” and "is not” He points out an im 
portant feature of the Serb form "is” it 
nas at least two senses, namely, (O 
’exists” and (2) "is identical to” or "is 
the same as." The statements consid 
ered are as follows CO Motion is not 
(Rest) Motion is (real or exists) (2) 
Motion IS not (the Same) Mouon is 
the same (as Itself) (3) Motion is not 
(the Different) Motion is different 
(from Difference) 

The Eleatic stranger then concludes 
that of any form we may say that 
tt IS not (an) other form) and that it 
11 (real or exists) It is here that the 
break with Parmenides is complete, for 
It can be shown that his statement, 
‘ That which is’ cannot 'not be”' is 
incorrect, since "That which is’ can 
"not be" (be other than) all other ex 
istents, and thus we can have as a true 
statement the following '"What is’ 
can 'not be”’ Furthermore, we can 
also have as a true statement, " 'What 
IS not’ can 'be'" That which is not 
eierything else is still itself (exists) 
Parmenides has thus been refuted in 
saying that 'that which is” can in no 
sense "not be" and that ‘ that which is 
not ’ can in no sense "be " 

This argument can also be applied 
to the sophist and he can be shown to 
be wrong when he states that %ve can 
not speak of what is not, it has been 
shown that we can and do so speak, 
when, for example, we say that ‘is 
not’ means "is not the same as’ Can 
we leconale the problem, however, 
when ' IS not refers to ‘ falsity’ ? 

The Eleatic stranger presents an 
analysis of statements (essenually of 


dcscnptive statements) to clarify the 
problem of false judgments Of every 
statement it may be said that it must 
contain at least a name (an expres 
Sion applied to that which performs 
the action) and a verb (an expression 
applied to the action) Every statement 
must also be about something Lastly, 
etery statement has a certain character, 
that is, we say of it that it is either 
true or false The examples that the 
stranger considers are (1) ‘Theaetetus 
sits," and (2) "Theaetetus flies ’’ 'The 
first IS true for Theaetetus is in fact 
sitting TTie second is false for it de 
sctib« the subject Theaetetus as do¬ 
ing what he is not doing Thus it 
states that things that are not, are (ex 
ist) It appears here that Plato m his 
analysis has presented us with an ap 
licauon of the views just worked out 
y the Eleauc stranger regarding the 
fi\e Forms and the possibilities of com 
bmation Falsity occurs whenever the 
incorrect forms are used in describing 
the action of the subject (assuming 
that the correct subject is used) In 
this way Plato feels that he has shown 
that false statements are meaningful 
Plato has so far dealt with the prob¬ 
lem of false statements, and he has 
shown in what sense they are about 
something and m what sense they are 
meaningful His analysis, although m 
complete points toward a fuller dis 
cussion which, as noted, was probably 
to be made in the Philosopher He 
tackled the problem, not as he felt the 
sophists had done with a shallow dis 
play of verbal paradoxes, but rather 
by a pro\ocatne anal) sis and a sug 
gested soluuon in terms of his theory 
of forms or Ideas Desenptive state 
ments are about something, often tan 
gible, performed by something or 
someone—thus, they denote—^but, to 
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an extent they derive meaning from 
the rehtion the) express between the 
action described and the fofni(s) par 
taken of With this attempt made the 
Elcatic stranger returns to a final con 
sidcration of the sophist 

He concludes that as a species of 
image-maker the sophist belongs to 
those who deal in semblances Their 
forte IS m the construction of contra 
dictions which they ftcclj admit ate 


intended to confuse and deceive The 
mimicT) thev advocate is based noton 
knovvlwgc but on opinion since it is 
an art that deals in a shadow play of 
words It IS not a discourse that aims at 
wisdom When sophists encourage the 
use of their arguments to persuade the 
people and gam master) over them 
their profession is that of the dema 
gogue and not of the statesman 


STATESMAN 


Author Plato (427 347 b c ) 

Type of work Political philosoph) 

First transcribed After the ReptiWic but before the Loms 


PniNapAL Ideas Advanced 

The problem confronting the Athenuin Stranger and Socrates u that of ^ 
fimng the ideal statesman 

The statesman or king it a memher of the class of those ii?Jio direct action 
he fnituites dtrectnes and he it distinguished from those who hudd lifeless 
things by the fact that hts concern is ti ith a Iiiinc herd the att^nry 

The art of statesmanship is not a ftinciion of the kind of state to be governed 
a good statesman can nile no matter what the fort i of go\ eminent 

Laws are necessary in a slate hut the ruler is more important than tl e Umr' 
in tnnny coses he must pidge when ihe lows do «ot apply 

The statesman is superior to other men who practice the lanoiis arts of ruling 
men in that he must decide which of the other arts is to be used for the benefit 
of the state in that sense stotesmonship ts the art of all arts 


In Plato s political works he is 
mainly concerned with an analysis of 
the nature of the ind vidual and of 
the state which is an appnwnate re¬ 
flection of the individual For Plato 
looked upon the state as analogous to 
the individual and he believed that 
the type of ind v dual found m the 
state determined the sort of state it 
would be In the Republic he searches 


for justice m the state to discover the 
nature of justice in the person and 
after he describes the ideal state and its 
ruler he traces its decline by pointing 
to the concomitant decline in the soul 
of the individual In the Laws he con 
centrates on the second best state a 
government of laws not men and 
works out the constitution applicable 
to it In the Statesman written most 
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the man of knowledge concerning this 
art, IS the statesman or king who is 
herder to a human, tame flock It is a 
peculiar herd in that its members chal 
lenge the herder, and various mem 
hers claim that they themselves are the 
true herders of mankind (Thus, it is 
not easy to get men to accept willingly 
the expert in governing as propialy 
ruling over them, they do not recog 
nize the art for what it is ) Farmers, 
doctors, merchants, teachers, others, 
all put m their claims, some point out 
that even the statesman is fed by them 

Plato turns to one of his famous 
myths to aid us m our quest This 
myth relates the reversal of the move¬ 
ments of heaven and earth and the 
changes that this brought about Be¬ 
fore the reversal, every herd of living 
creatures was watched o\ er by a heav 
enly daemon The herds were all un 
der the great god Kronos, and they 
lived an idvllic existence The reversal 
changed all this when Zeus took over, 
the daemons left the human flocks 
and, unattended, they were prey to 
wild beasts Men were forced to learn 
to protect themselves, they had no 
crafts and were at the mercy of nature 
With mastery of crafts came protection 
from and the control of nature since 
the gods had abandoned the flocks, 
human herders had to take mer The 
Athenian Stranger points out that the 
mistake they were making in defining 
the statesman was that they confused 
him ivith the dmne herder, did not 
define his manner of rule, and forgot 
that nurture was to be subsumed 
under the flock in discussing the herd 
er's function The herder is concerned 
wth men in flocks and it is to this 
fact that we must turn in our search 
for a definiuon 

In "tending men ’ we find that some¬ 


times rule has to be enforced and that 
at other times it is willingly accepted 
It IS important that this distinction be 
made, for on it depends the distinction 
between a tyrant and a king The true 
statesman has his ‘tending’ freely ac¬ 
cepted by herds of free bipeds If the 
state IS to function properly, the rulers 
must be accepted willingly by the sub¬ 
jects in any form of government the 
ruled must obey the laws or face sanc¬ 
tions provided in the law 

In order to understand what kingly 
duties entail, the Athenian Stranger 
continues, we must first distinguish 
those actnities which are no part 
of statesmanship from statesmanship 
First of all are those practical actm 
ties which eontnbute to the basic 
needs of the community and without 
which the community could not sur 
we (Nevertheless, ms not the kingly 
art to produce these things) Unaer 
this category we find such workers as 
those who presene what has been pro¬ 
duced those who produce the support 
of things (the carpenters, for ex 
ample) those who defend us from 
cold as well as from enemies—such 
men as builders and weavers those 
who provide diversion for us, the poets 
and musicians those who produce the 
basic materials to be used in other 
crafts, the skinners, the lumbermen 
and on, and those who provide food 
and nourishment for the community 
We also find in the community other 
groups such as slaves or merchants, 
civil servants and pnests but the 
statesman is not to be confused with 
any members of any of these groups, 
for none has independent authority 
and none is a ruler Nor must we con 
fuse the statesman with those who pre¬ 
tend to teach one how to rule, those 
who boast of their ability to argue any 
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troes of government ocoir when the 
ideal constitution is copied in wious 
ways thus when copied hy the 
wealthy we call the rule ‘aristoc¬ 
racy, when anstocrats disobey the 
we call that rule oligarchy” 
When one governs in imitation of the 
truly wse ruler we call him 'Icing” 
not realizing that we are contnbuting 
to confusion for a ting who imitates 
the true statesman rules by right opin 
ion without knowing the grounds for 
the art of statesmanship When such a 
one rules not by right opinion but by 
his passions then we call him tyrant 
Although men doubt that any states 
man could be superior to the laws 
without bemg corrupt such a states 
man is the only one who could govern 
the commonwealth worthy of the name 
of best state 

Previously those functions m the 
state which ivere important to the very 
existence of the community were dis 
tingmshed from kingly duties But 
what of those functions which resem 
ble statesmanship and what of those 
individuals who practice them? That 
is what of generals judges rheton 
cians and the like all of whom func- 
Uon something like a ruler and a!) of 
whom have been suggested at one time 
or another for the office of ruler? Each 


of these men m practiang his ar^ 
uses some form of action upon men it 
may be by force Cmilitary action) or 
by persuasion Coratory or rhetonc) or 
through interpretation and judgment 
of the law (legal decisions) The 
Athenian Stranger holds that the art 
that decides which of the above 
forms of acbon is to be practiced is su* 
penor to the particular art decided 
upon It IS the statesman who deades 
whether to use persuasion or force 
against a group of men or to take no 
action at all He can use oratory which 
IS an adjunct of statesmanship but is 
not statesmanship itself thus the 
statesman is superior to the rheton 
Clan Similarly he can decide whether 
the generals are to fight or whether 
friendly settlement IS possible thus, he 
ts superior to the generals The duty 
of the judge is to make honest judg¬ 
ments in accordance with the la'vs 
made by the statesman thus the judge 
1 $ subservient to the statesman As an 
art statesmanship is concerned with 
which of these other arts is to be used 
on the nght occasion in great en 
terpnse of statecraft It is the art of 
arts as the good is the form of forms 
The statesman must develop the best 
in the conflicting natures of his sub- 
—he IS a royal weaver 


PHILEBUS 


Author Plato (427 347 b c.) 

Type of-uorfe. Ethics metaphysics 

First transcnhed. Probablj one of the later dialogues 

Principal Ideas Advanced 
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To decide the issue, Socrates considers whether a life of pleasure without 
wisdom or knowledge would he worth while, and he decides that if pleasure is 
not known, or realized, it has no value 

But a life of wisdom which is in no way pleasant is also without value 
Wisdom contributes more than pleasure does to the good, for hy wisdom order 
and harmony are achieved and they are the essential features of the good 
In the final ordering of goods, as a result of the discussion, measure is ranked 
first, second is that which is ordered by measure, the symmetrical and the beautt 
ful, third IS mind or wisdom, which possesses more of beauty, symmetry, and 
truth than does pleasure, fourth is the class of arts, sciences, and true opinions, 
and fifth is the class of pure pleasures, those accompanying the practice of the 
pure arts and sciences 


The Phtlebus is concerned with ihe there are many different kinds of pleas- 
question as to whether pleasure or ures, just as there are many different 
wisdom is the good Philebus is rep kinds of sciences 
resented as having maintained that The dialorae here takes a fascmat- 
pleasure is the good, while Socrates mg, aJthougn technical, turn Pleas- 


has contended that wisdom, right opin 
wn, and right reasoning are better 
than pleasure It is agreed at the out 
set of the discussion that if a third 
state of being turns out to be bettet 
than either Measure or wisdom, then 
neither Philebus not Socrates will be 
considered the victor in the argument, 
but if either pleasure or wisdom turns 
out to be mote akin to the good than 
the other, the victor will be the one 
who has defended the state allied wuh 
the better and happier life Protarchus 
agrees to defend Philebus posiuon, 
and the discussion begins 

Socrates begins his criticism of Phi 


ures are one, but also they a 


; many. 


This fact suggests the problem of the 
one and the many, a problem that 
has nothing to do with concrete things, 
for an individual man, for example* 
can easily be one man with many 
parts It has, rather, to do with the 
question as to how man (the univet 
sal) is one, a unity, while the class of 
men is many, a plurality The prob¬ 
lem is to explain how the one (the 
universal) can be distributed among 

the many without losing Its unity Soc¬ 
rates explains that his favorite 
learning is to begin with one idea 
unity, and to proceed to mfini ’ “ 


ates Begins nis criticism or rm unny, lo inimity bv 

lebus view by asking Protarchus to means of ffnite steps A musician fo 
identify the quality common to pleas example, understands that sound ^ 

ures of various sorts which Philebus on<». but he also know* it... .1 ^ 

designates by the word ‘good ' Pro 
tarchus objects to the question, argu 
mg that pleasures, insofar as they are 
pleasures, do not differ from one an 
other But after Socrates points out 

that It would be ridiculous to say that , , --^uire 

the various sciences, since they are all Thus, beginning ^ 
sciences, do not differ from one an number of sounds po^-ij ^finite 
other, Protarchus agrees to say that some god or "dnuK ^ 


one, but he also knows that ther 
many sounds, and he realizes 
these vanous sounds can be 
Also, Socrates adds, if inqui^t 
witli the infinite, then on” 
proceed to the unity not J * jbould 
^lyby^,ea„, 

* ■ • ourober 
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the Egypuan Thoth, selected a dehnite 
number of sounds, and finally unified 
them by the art of grammar In the 
present discussion the problem is to de- 
t^ine, in the case of the unities 
pleasure and wisom, the definite num 
ber of speaes or kinds of each, before 
passing on to the infinity of particular 
pl^sures and instances of msdoro 
Philebus interrupts to beg Socrates 
either to divide pleasure and wsdom 
in the manner descnbed, or to find 
between them some other way of set 
tling the issue. 

Socrates suggests that perhaps nei 
ther pleasure nor wisdom is the good 
and, if so, there is no need to divide 
either of them into speaes. To settle 
the (juesuon as to whether either of 
them is the good, the proper method 
would be to consider, first of all, a 
hfe of pleasure without ss-isdom, and 
then a life of wisdom ivithout pleas 
ure, for if either is the good, it is self 
suSaent and does not depend on the 
other Philehus and Protarchus assent 
to this suggestion 

Protaroms at first is convinced that 
he would like nothing better than a 
life spent in the enjoyment of the 
greatest pleasures But Socrates points 
out that if he had neither mind nor 
memory, nor knoivledge, he would 
have neither the inteUigence nor the 
knowledge to know or to discover dial 
he possessed pleasure or that he had 
possessed pleasure in the past further 
more he could not annapate pleas 
ure. Consequently, without knowl 
edge life would be reduced to the 
kind of existence an oyster has Viesv 
ing the altemauve in this way. Pro- 
tarchus loses his enthusiasm for a Lfe 
of pleasure 

Socrates then considers the life of 
Wisdom without pleasure. It, too, ap¬ 


pears unsatisfactory. It docs seem to 
be the case that a life of both pleasure 
and \wsdom, a third alternative, would 
be superior to a life of nothing hut 
pleasure or nothing but wisdom 
The next pertinent question, then, 
is the quesuon as to whether pleasure 
or wisdom is the element which makes 
the mixed hfe good. Socrates claims 
that wisdom, or mind, is the cause of 
the good, if he can establish his point, 
Philebus' claun that pleasure is the 
good wall not take even third place. 
(TTiere is the possibility, hnefly men 
boned by Socrates, that the divme 
tnind is the good, by the tune the 
argument is over, pleasure has fallen 
to fifth place, and, even then, only as 
pure ’ pleasure ) 

To lay the foundation of bis argu 
ment in support of mind over pleas 
ure, Sosates introduces a pruiciple of 
division according to the distinction 
between the finite and the infinite 
The finite and the infinite form two 
classes- the compound of them is a 
third class and the cause of the com 
pound IS the fourth 

Socrates then show’s that the infinite 
is many and that comparatives Csuch 
as the hotter and the colder) have no 
defiium quantity, smee there is no 
end to the possibilities of degree the 
comparative, then—whatever admits of 
more or lesfr—belongs in the class of 
the infinite. In Socrates' terms, the 
infinite is their unity ” 
Whatever has definite quanDty and 
is measurable is, then, finite 

When the finite and infinite are 
combined a third class appears the 
class of the harmonious and proper 
tionate Omce the finite is the clasv cf 
the measurable and is therefore able 
to introduce number, or order into 
the infinite) Health, music, moder 
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ate temperature, the seasons, beauty, an intermediate state, as, for example, 
strength, and ‘ten thousand other those who, expenenang pam, take 
things” belong to the third class some pleaure in remembering past 

Protarchus is reminded that the pleasures 
fourth class is the cause of the union A distinction is then made between 
of the finite and the infinite true pleasures and false pleasures 

It IS then decided that pleasure and Those persons who beguile themselves 
pain belong to the class of the in with false fancies and opinions derive 
finite, the unlimited Wisdom (knowl pleasure from the false, consequently, 
edge, mind), however, as that which their pleasures are false Socrates also 
orders the universe and the elements shows how the quality and quantity 
of the universe and provides human of pleasures can be misjudged when 
beings with souls and minds, must they are compared with different 
belong to the fourth class the cause amounts of pain, pleasures compared 
of the union of the finite and infinite with pains appear to be greater than 
in a state of harmony they actually are such pleasures are 

Socrates then explains that pain is also false 
the consequence of the dissolution of The greatest of bodily changes are 

harmony m the body, the restoration felt as pleasure or pain, and they ap- 

of harmony is a pleasure The pleasure pear to be greater when the body is 
of the soul IS produced by expectation, in an unhealthy state than when it 
a hope of pleasure But it is possible is healthy Furthermore, the pleasures 
for a person to he in a condition of of the mtempente are more intense 
rest between periods of issolution than those enjoyed by the wise and 
and restorauon, and it may be that temperate 

such a condiuon, possible to those who Socrates then carefully outlines the 

live a life of wisdom, is ‘the most class of mixed feelings, combinations 
divine of all lives ” of pleasure and pain which are only 

The pleaures of memory are men of the body, or only of the soul, or 
tioned, and Protarchus is reminded common to both The pleasure of 
that not all bodily affections reach scratching an itch, for example, is a 
the soul, for sometimes men are not mixed feeling of the body onlj, and 
consaous to be conscious is to achieve there are certain kinds of anger, be- 
union of body and soul Memory is longing to the soul, which are com 
the preservation of consaousness, and pounds of pleasure and pain 
tecollection is the soul s power of le- In explaining the ridiculous as "the 
covering some feeling once expen vicious form of a certain habit, Soc 
enced rates refers to the inscription at Delphi, 

Since desire is the "endeaiour of ‘Know ihjself,’ and asserts that the 
every animal to the reverse of ndiculous arc those who do not know 
his bodily state”—as when a man who themselves and who arc powerless m 
is hungry (empty) desires to be full— their ignorance, 
desire must be of the soul, or mind. Since neither false nor mixed pleas 
which apprehends the replenishment ures could possiblj rank s-cr> high m 
"hen It occurs (remembering the state the scale of salucs, Socrates goes on 
of being empt)) Most men are in to consider true and pure pleasures. 
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If he can show that even these pleas 
ures are inferior to wisdom or mind 
he will win his case 

Having previous!) rejected the no¬ 
tion that pleasure is mere!) the ab¬ 
sence of pain Socrates classifies the 
true pleasures as those guen b) beauty 
of color and form by smooth and clear 
sounds by sweet smells and by knowl 
edge when there is no hunger Cpmo) 
for knowledge These pleasures are 
true and pure because they are un 
mixed with pain 

Since the excessive pleasures ha\e 
no measure they are infinite the mod 
erale pleasures are finite A small 
amount of pure pleasure is truer and 
more valuable than a large amount of 
impure or mixed pleasure 

Socrates then refers to the philo¬ 
sophical opinion that pleasuie is a 
generation that is is idative to some 
absolute essence which has true being 
Since pleasure is not an end or abso¬ 
lute but IS feeling prosoked in a gen 
erative process tmvard an end and is 
thus allied with the instrumental it 
cannot be truly good The contrary 
view—that pleasure is good—would 
lead to the den al of the value of 
courage temperance, understanding 
and the other virtues and it would 
further entail the absurd position that 
a man possessing pleasure is a man 
possessmg virtue or excellence since 
only pleasure is good 

Turning to a consideration of 
knowledge Socrates first of all dis- 
bnguishes between producUve know] 
edge Coming at products} and educa 
Uonal knowledge Anthmetic meas 
urement and sve gh ng are the pure 
elements of the prcductive arts the rest 
IS conjecture. Spates claims that mu 
sic roed ane husbandry piloting and 
generalship involve more of the im 


pure element of conjecture than does 
the art of the builder Even the exact 
art of building considered m its pure 
aspect the anthmetical is not always 
pure. One must distinguish between 
rough and ready practical calculation 
where things are counted and the 
pure arithmetic of the person who is 
concerned only w ith number 

Of the arts the purest is dialectic 
the science of being and reality the 
knowledge at which dialectic aims is 
the highest kind of knowledge the 
knowledge of the changeless and es 
sential TTie words mind and “was 
dom are most truly and exaedy used 
to refer to the contemplation of true 
being 

In summanzing Socrates reminds 
bis listeners Phdebus and Protarchus 
that neiiher pleasure nor wisdom m 
isolation 1 $ a perfect good since on 
ther would be acceptable vndiout the 
ocher The good then is a feature of 
the mixed life. At first it seems as if 
the greatest good could be achieved 
by mixing true pleasures with pure 
knowledge but since hfe mthout 
knowledge of practical matters to sup¬ 
plement knoivledge of the essential 
would not be worth while all kinds 
of knowledge were admitted into the 
compound of the gtxid But only the 
true pleasures are admitted for wis 
dom knows the trouble that the im 
pure can cause Truth too is added 
But without measure to regulate the 
order of the parts of the good no good 
would be possible The mixture con 
cewed by Socrates is regarded as the 
idral because of the beauty symmetry 
and truth which order it 

The n\al claims of pleasure and 
wisdom can now be judged by con 
s deration of the beauty symmetry 
(measure) and truth of each On all 
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three counts, wisdom wins, it surel) 
has more of beaut), s)inmctry, and 
truth than docs pleasure 
The conclusion is now possible— 
the final ordenng of the goods Mcos 
ure IS first, because without measure 
nothing IS worth while Second is 
that which has been ordered b) mcas 
ure, the s)mmctrical and the beauti 
ful Mind and wisdom, as that which 
possesses the three essentials, is third 
Then come the arts and sciences and 
true opinions which are the minds 
actniues and products. In fifth post 


tion are the pure pleasures of the soul, 
the pleasures accompanying the prac 
ticcof the pure arts and sciences 

Although wisdom turns out to be 
only third in the list of goods, Soc 
rates wins the argument, for pleasure 
—-and only pure pleasure at that—is 
fifth Furthermore, measure and the 
s)'mmetrical, the first hvo on the list, 
characterize the mind and are the 
minds objectives Insofar as pleasure 
1 $ allowed at all, it is only as die pure 
pleasure of wisdom 


TIMAEUS 


AtitJior Plato(427347nc) 

Typeofuork Cosmogon) cosmology 

First transcribed Probably one of the later dialogues 


PftiNaPAL Ideas Advanced 

Whatever is ajffrehettded hy tnielhgence and reason always exists and has no 
becoming 

The world (the universe) must have been created, for it is a sensible, and not 
an intelligible, thing, the world ts a living creature endowed with soul and in 
telligence 

The soul of the world ts prior in existence and excellence to the body of the 
world, the soul s function is to know the rational and to rule the body 

The universal nature which receives all things without changing its own na 
ture IS ‘ that whwh ts , it is eternal, formless space 

The three natures which make up reality are the Ideas (the eternal forms of 
things), the sensible copies of Ideas Cextsltng objects), and space 


In most of the Socratic dialogues 
Socrates is either the central figure or 
one of the central figures For all of 
his assumed deference Socrates knew 
himself to be the superior of his con 
temporanes in the art of philosophical 
cluadation and debate, and Plato hon 
oied him by making him the consist 


ently victonous examiner of the pre^ 
tenders to wisdom But the Timaeus 
IS one of the dialogues m which Soc¬ 
rates assumes a minor role, his person 
ality IS off to the side glowing as usual, 
but only by grace of earlier dialogues 
m which he figures as an intellectual 
hero And the Timaeus is not so much 



a dialogue—although there is some 
conversation—as it is a solo display of 
Pjthagorean ideas about the ongm and 
character of the universe b) Timacus 
an enthusiastic P)thagorean astrono¬ 
mer 

The Ttirmeus is interesting as an ex 
hibioon of the fantastic lengths to 
which the imagination of man can go 
m the attempt to understand tbiSTOjs 
tenous universe It is a charactensti 
cally cunous mixture of immature sci 
ence and manure invention—and it has 
almost no relevance to the saenoEc 
and philosophical problems of modem 
man Neve^eless, as part of the por 
trait of Greek thought, as a facet in the 
complex entity that was Plato's realm 
of ideas, and as the one dialogue which 
—thanl^ to a translauan by Cicero— 
was mSuenbal m the Middle Ages, the 
Ttntaeus continues to hold a pace m 
the signiBcant literature of phUosoph) 

As the dialogue begins, Socrates re¬ 
minds Timaeus of a conversation on 
the previous da) concerning the van 
ous kinds of citizens required in an 
ideal state The mam points of the 
Repiihlfc are reviewed The acizens 
will be husbandmen, or artisans, or 
defenders of the state The Hefenders 
will be vvamors or pohncal leaders 
“guardians' of the state. The guard 
lans are to be passionately dedicated to 
their tasks and philosophical by lem 
perament and training Gymnastics and 
music will play important parts m their 
education There will be no pnvate 
wives or children, but all will work 
together and live together in a com 
munal way An effort will be made, by 
contnved lots, to mate the good with 
the good, the bad wnth the bad and 
onlj the good children, morally and 
intellectually superior, are to be edu 
cated. 


Socrates, havmg revaevved the pnn 
aple pomts, then invites Timaeus, Cn 
tjas, and Hermocrates, as persons with 
practical experience in the art of pob 
bes, to tell something of their adven 
tures so that the portrait of the ideal 
state can begin to take on living char 
a«er 

Cntias begins b) telling a story about 
ancient Athens, a tale told to him by 
his great-grandfather, Dropides, who 
heard it from Solon, the lawgiver So¬ 
lon told of heanng from a pnest of 
Sais that Athens was a thousand years 
older than Sais, which had been 
founded cigbt thousand vears before 
the time of Solon Both Sais and Athens 
were founded b) Athene, the goddess, 
so that, both in the division of classes 
and m laws, the two were alike Athens 
became the leader of the Hellenes 
against the threatening forces from the 
great island of Atlantis, a powerful em 
ire larger than Libya and Asia com 
ined Athens defeated Atlantis, but 
soon afterward both empires were 
utterly destrojed and hidden b) earth 
quakes and fioods. Cnbas suggests that 
Socrates regard the auzens of the im 
aginary aty (as outlmed in the K®* 
jntblic^ as bemg, not imaginary, but 
the aduns of the actual aty of anaent 
Athens. The justiEcabon for this 
would be that the anaent aty and the 
imagined one agree in their general 
features. 

Socrates is charmed b) the idea and 
It IS agreed that Timaeus wall give an 
account commencmg with the genera 
tion of the world and endmg with the 
creation of man Cnuas is then to con 
tinue the account in order to complete 
the process of making actual tbe state 
which has so far Ggured m their con 
versation as an imaginary one 

The remainder of the dialogue is 
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dc\otcd to Timacus'account Tlic dia 
logue Cniws continues the comcrsa 
tion h) gning Cmias his turn in 
the historical philosophical account of 
man’s origin and progress. 

After in\olving the gods Timaeus 
asls the fascinating complex question 
“What IS that uhich aluajs is and has 
no becoming and what is that which 
IS always becoming and nc\cr is^ ’ The 
answer is thoroughly Platonic Of 
though It IS also consistently Pythag 
orean) “That which is apprchcndi^ 
by intelligence and reason is always 
in the same state, but that which is con 
ceived bj opinion with the help of 
sensation and without reason, isalwats 
in a process of becoming and perishing 
and never really is” This answer— 
that idea (whatever is apprehended 
by intelligence) is constant, while 
what IS sensed is inconstant and con 
sequently unreal—is Platonic m its 
ivmg priority to idea and in its idcnti 
cation of reality with whatever is con 
Slant and prior 

The next important question to be 
settled IS whether the world did or did 
not have a beginning The answer by 
now IS obvious' if whatever can be 
sensed is not eternal but comes into 
being or is destroyed and if the world 
IS sensible, then it must have come into 
being But whatever comes into being 
must have a cause Furthermore since 
the world is fair and the maker of it 
must have been the best of causes, the 
pattern to which the artificer referred 
in making the copy which is the world 
must have been the pattern of the un 
changeable—the Ideas (although the 
word IS not used here) 

Timaeus conUnues by stating that 
the world must have been patterned 
after a perfect, intelligent animal (an 
Idea), for the Deity could not have 
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been satisfied with the imperfect, the 
unintelligent, or the inanimate The 
world, then, became a living creature 
'endowed with soul and intelligence 
b) the providence of God" In order 
to make the world visible, God had to 
use fire, in order to make it tangible, 
he had to use earth Then, in order to 
supply two means by which a union 
of elements could be achieved and a 
world of solidity created, God intro¬ 
duced the elements of water and air 
Since the world had to have a shape 
which would comprehend all others, 
God made the world (the living am 
mal) in the form of a globe The 
world is one, for it is a copy of the 
eternal form, which is one It has no 
hands or feet, but revolves m a circle 
The soul of the world was made by 
God to be pnor in existence and excel 
Icnce to the body The soul s function 
IS to rule the body To compose the 
soul God made an essence m between 
the indivisible and the divisible He 
then mixed this intermediate essence 
with the indivisible (the same) and 
the divisible (the other), and then 
divided the compound into parts, each 
of which contained each of the three 
essences The division was very compli 
cated, but orderly (The formula is 
given but it is too complicated to re 
produce here ) The matenal was then 
made into strips and an outer and an 
inner circle were formed which joined 
to form Xs The one circle became the 
arcle of the same and was, conse 
quently, undivided the other, the cir 
cle of the other, was divided into seven 
circles having different orbits (Thus 
the seven planets are accounted for ) 
The soul and the corporeal universe 
were joined together Since the soul 
partakes of the essences of the same, 
the other, and the intermediate, it 



alone knows the characters of the sen 
siblc world and attains to perfect know! 
edge of the rational 

God wanted the world to be ever 
lasting but eternity is not possible for 
a corporeal being Hence, he created 
tune as the image of eternity Stare 
were placed in the seven orbits to make 
time possible 

God then made a great fire, the sun, 
to light up the heavens so that animals 
(men) might learn arithmetic by ob¬ 
serving the stars in their courses 
The created animal was then made 
to have four speaes corresponding to 
the four kinds of idea involved in the 
original heavenly bodies Ccreatures of 
fire), buds (creatures of the air), crea 
tutes of the water, and creatures of the 
earth 

Knowledge of the gods comes by 
tradition from those who were the chil 
dren of the gods From Earth and 
Heaven were bom Oceanus and 
Tethys Phorejs, Cronos, and Rhea 
were the children of the latter pair 
and from Cronos and Rhea were gen 
erated Zeus and Here 

God then used a dilution of the es 
sence of the universe soul to prepare 
the souls of living things Souls that 
lived properly were desuned to return 
to their native stars but others would 
be forced to reside in women or brute 
animals Human beings bad their bod 
les fashioned by those gods who were 
the children of the father of the gods 
and the bodies were made of the four 
elements welded together with liny m 
visible pegs Motions within the body 
or upon It from external motions were 
carried to the soul and the motions 
came to be called 'sensations. Only 
when the soul is able to free itself 
from the influence of bodily motKHis 


ran It begin to revolve as it should, ac¬ 
quiring knowledge 

The courses of the soul are con 
tamed m the head, which is a sphen 
cal bod) emulating the spherical body 
of the universe All the other ap¬ 
pendages of the human being are m 
strumcntal to the souls functioning 
within the head Light is a gentle fire 
which merges m the eje with the fire 
within the bodj, finally affecting the 
soul in an act of perception 

TTie causes of sight must be dis 
tinguished from the purpose of sight* 
Sight exists to make knowledge pos 
sible by observing heavenly bodies 
man acquires knowledge of time, then 
of numbers and of philosophy Man 
learns by analogy, identifying the 
courses of heavenly bodies with the 
courses of individual souls 

Havnng given an account of the 
genesis and development of the soul 
and of mind in terms of the souls ac- 
tivit), Tiroaeus considers the conse¬ 
quences of the presence of the four 
elements (earth, water, air, fire) ui 
the universe 

In addition to the changeless eter 
nal pattern of things and the copies of 
the pattern there is the receptacle 
and nurse of all generation Since the 
elements can pass into each other-— 
water, for example changing into a 
vapor, or air—no element is pumarj" 
m fact one should not refer to fire or 
water, or any element as 'that which 
IS but one should say of that which 
IS that It is of such a nature for 
example, fire The universal nature 
which receives all things without 
changing its own nature is alone 
truly designated as that which is it 
IS formless it is eternal space Thus, 
there are three kinds of natures the 



unocjtrO ini1«tnjcti!lc lint! < f l>cing come something other than earth its 
Cihc eternal lileas) the jcnsililc copies solids cannot assume the forms ncces 
of the eternal (the olijecis of opinion sarj to the other elements 
and sense) and space the "linme of After a discussion of the kinds of 
all createti things, Tlic«c are callctl fire (flaming fire, light, and glow), 
respectucK l>eing generation and the kinds of asater (liquid and fusile, 
space the latter disisihlc into gold adamant 

OriginalK the four elements were and copper and the former into such 

tossctl al«f>ut in space and ihej were wrious liquids as wine oil hone),and 

nciilier fair nor gocxl hut Got! h\ the the like) and the kinds of earth (rock, 

use tf form and numlier I miight order stones chemicals) Timacus considers 

andgomlncss llie elements were made the effects of the elements on bodies 

up of triangles for lhc\ arc solids and and souls Tire is sharp and cutting in 

all solids arc made up of planes which us heat because it is made up of sharp 

arc in t trn composed of tningles pointed solids (p)Tamids tetrahedra) 

Triangles arc either isosceles or scalene Other sensations are accounted for b) 
(with unequal sides) of these the reference to contraction compression 
most licautiful is that which is such expansion and so forth caused by the 
that us double is an equilateral triangle impingement of various bodies on the 
To acliieve the most Ixrautv the isos sensing W) Pam is the result of a 
celes which has I ui a single form and sudden change which disturbs the par 
that one of the scalene forms which is tides of the bodv pleasure is the effect 
such that doubled an cqiiihtcral in of the bod> s return to its natural con 
angle is formetl must have Ixvn used diiion 

h> God in the creation of the elements The sensations resulting from the 
Timacus retracts his earlier state stimulation of the sense organs are ex 
ment that the elements can all pass plained as affceiations caused by con 
into one another Earth can never lx* tractions and d lalions or by moisten 
come an)lhing but earth Tlic other ing or dr>ing up or by smothering or 
three however can pass into one an roughening of parts caused b) the en 
other Since earth is the most tmmov trance of the particles of exterior ob- 
ablc of the four clcmcnis it must be jccls Sounds are blows which are 
composed of cubical forms Water is transmitted to the soul and hearing is 
harder to move than either fire or air a vibration which begins in the head 
hence it must be composed of icosahc and ends in the liver Colors are flames 
dron forms ( made up of 120 triang coming from things which join with 
ular elements form ng twelve solid an the streams of light within the body 
glcs each of them included m five (With great care Tirnaeus explains 
plane equilateral triangles having alto- how various colors are formed by the 
gether iwenlv bases each of which is combinations of fires ) 
an equilateral triangle ) Fire is made Returning to the account of mans 
up of the smallest and most acute ongin Timaeus argues that mans im 
bodies pjramids while air is com mortal soul comes from God hut man 
posed of octahedron solids It can now has another mortal soul given to him 
be understood why earth cannot be- by the gods who fashioned his body 
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Man’s mortal soul is that m him which hinds madness and ignorance. If am*- 
IS sub 3 ect to various destructive pas one is bad he is so mvoluntanlj as the 
sions among which are the love of result of an indisposition of the bodj 
pleasure and rashness and fear The and indisposition is simpl) the lack of 
immortal soul is in the head but the that fair and good proportion which 
mortal soul is in the breast and thorax means health and sanitj To achieve 
and is so dinded that the part which a proper harmonj of bodj and soul 
has courage and passion is nearer the exercise is necessarj gjannastic for the 
head so that it might be better sub- bodv music and philosophy for the 
ject to reason soul The human bemg needs the food 

The heart was designed by the gods and motion which will encourage the 
to be a guard in the service of reason growth and harmony of his body and 
sending the fire of passion to all parts soul and the motions most worth 
of the bodj and the lungs were de- studying and emulating are the mo- 
signed to enclose the heart thus cush nons of the universe as revealed in the 
loning Its exertions and cooling it The revoluQons of the heavenly bodies In 

liver solid and smooth like a mirror man intellect is supposed to be supenor 

was intended to distort the images of to desire and thus he must give par 
things of unvvorthv nature giving them dollar attenbon to the exercise of that 
the distressing color of bile while it di\ me part of his soul 
also suffuses the images of worthy Cowardlj men change into woinen 
things with Its natural sweetness The m the second generation simple light 
spleen was made to keep the liver minded men give rise to the race of 
clean in order that it might function birds and those without philosophy 
properly as the seat of divination All who allow the breast to rule the head 
parts of the bodv the bowels the become beasts Those who become 
ixmes the marrow of the bones (which foolish are made to crawl on the 
unites the soul with the bodv) the ground devoid of feet while the 
joints and flesh were fashioned in such senseless and ignorant become animals 
a manner as to encourage man to be of the sea 

a creature of reason not appetite Fire The generation of animals is the re- 
travels through the body giving the suit of desire resulting from the res 
red color to blood and performing piraiion of the seed of life nsing m 
such necessary tasks as the digestion the marrow When the desire of man 
of food b) cutting the food with the and woman is satisfied unseen animab 
pyramidal solids which are the mate- pass from the man to the woman ana 
nal of fire Eventuallj however as the they mature in her 
bodv grows older the tnangles are Ttmaeus concludes his account hv 
blunted and digestion becomes more summarizing m the following manner 
difficult Disease and death are the re- TTic world has rece ved animals mor 
suits of the loosening or dissolving of tal and immortal and is fulfilled with 
the bonds b) which the raairovv holds them and has become a visible animal 
the bodj and soul together WTien containing the visible—the sensible 
death results the soul “obtaining a Cod who is the image of the iniellec- 
natural release flies awav with joj tual the greatest best fairest mosrper 

The diseases of the mind are of two feet—the one onlj begotten heaven 
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TTius, b) giving the center of the 
stage to a Pythagorean, Plato sketched 
out a conception of the origin of the 
universe Perhaps he found the analysis 
of things in terms of triangles a reason 
able even probable, anatomy of nature, 
perhaps he was intrigued but not con 
vinced In any case, Plato gave full al 


legiance to the theory of forms, or eter 
nal essences and he never wavered in 
his endorsement of the rational mode 
of life Despite the bizarre character of 
die philosophy contained m the Ti 
maetis, the Greek love of wisdom 
makes itself felt and gives to the 
whole an enduring charm 


LAWS 


Author Plato C427 347b c) 

Tyjieofuork Political philosophy 
First Uanscnhed Probably the last dialogue 


Principai. Ideas Advanced 

Laus are initiated when coiwnmnities seek to fix cusicm, hut societies fail 
when Ignorance triumphs over wisdom or when intemperance defeats temper 
ance or when freedom is lost or becomes license 
The best form of government ts a combination of democracy and monarchy, 
for such a state combines freedom and wisdom 
hegislation should he designed to insure freedom harmony, and understand 
ing the effort should be made to imitate the good and the gods 
Where the laws are above the ruler the stale has the possibility of salvation 
the best ruler is one who can enforce the laws by persuasion and command 

The laws should provide for censorship of the improper kinds of music, 
dancing poetry, eulogies and drama they should discourage all love but the 
love of soul, and they should provide for the rehabilitation of criminals 
The gods must exist since the soul, that which can move itself, is essentially 
dependent on the divine 


Plato s three great political treatises 
the Republic, the Statesman and the 
Dovs, are unmatched of their kind 
3nd undoubtedl), are also unsur 
passed in their influence upon polit 
ical thought The first two represent 
bis attempt to argue for and describe 
the poliucal body and the ruler that 
would be the best or ideal and there 
IS a serious question as to whether he 
believed them possible Some hold that 


the Republic represents Plato’s at 
tempt to sketch for us the form or 
Idea of the state—stateness itself, as n 
were—along with the art of ruling 
Itself The latter is more fully devel 
oped in the Statesman The Laws, 
probably Plato s last work, is con 
cemcd with the sketch of a state that 
K second best, one in which the au 
thor no longer considers the rule of a 
philosopher king, either because he no 
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longer thought it possible or licciusc 
It represented an unrealizable ideal 
His concern miter is uith the rule of 
lass 

We gcncrall) take m our Western 
democracies the position that a gos 
ernment of laws is superior to one of 
men for sse fenr the arbitral) rule 
that ma> occur when ijrants arc in 
power l\Icn, however must interpret 
the hws for laws do not speak for 
themselves Tlius in his presentation 
of the ideal state Plato desaibed the 
training and quahncations of a ruler 
who would combine wisdom and mo 
ralitj with experience, so that given 
an) problem of governing he would 
arrive at the correct solution Wli) 
should this t)pe of rule hive been 
considered belter than the rule of 
laws'* A law broad!) speaking is a 
command issued m general terms by a 
ruler, or by those empowered to rule 
for the regulation of the conduct of 
the members of society When it is 
held that someone has broken the law 
his act must be fitted under the gen 
eral law as interpreted by properly 
constituted authorities A wise man 
moral m character who through 
training (education) and discipline 
has attained knowledge of the good 
and who has spent many years m the 
practical application of that know! 
edge in governmental positions is best 
suited to sit in judgment of particular 
cases and come to decisions For Plato 
proper rule by laws demanded the 
ideal ruler 

In the Laws an Athenian Stranger 
thought by some scholars to represent 
Plato himself rather than Socrates 
dominates the conversation In the 
opening books there ensues a discus 
Sion reminiscent of many in earber 
dialogues of the virtues their impor 


lance to the good life, and the role of 
ctiucation in training the citizen to 
rule himself and to obc) Ins rulers. 
The Allunian Stranger inquires of 
Megillus whether he thinks that the 
program in Sparta to tram the j-oung 
lo \k courageous is adequate For al 
though much stress is put on endur 
incc and resistance to pam there is 
little if anv preparauon for resisting 
improper pleasures cspeciallv flatter) 
rurthermore, in their ctlucational 
scheme the Spartans have confused 
Icmpcranct. with prohibition by ban 
ishmg rcvcifv in all forms Convivial 
It) may be a benefit to the state when 
propcrl) managed In fact the notion 
of proper management is the kej to 
the temperance and gaining know! 
edge of It a major feature of a correct 
education 

If we look n men we see that the) 
arc pulled from within by pleasure 
and pain and the w'ay m which the) 
arc pulled results in virtue or vice The 
way in which a man is pulled can be 
determined through the use of his rea 
son m directing his will to control his 
passionate nature or he can become a 
slave to the demands of his desires It 
IS the role of education to prepare him 
for the former so that his acts will be 
virtuous and not vicious IP children 
are observed carefullj and their in 
stincts toward virtue are molded into 
suitable habits so that thev learn to do 
that which they ought to do—by lov 
mg what ought lo be loved and hating 
what ought to be hated—then educa 
tion will be properly admin stered m 
the citj As in the Republic Plato ad 
vxicates as part of the program of edu 
cation the correct use of music and 
again he stresses imitauon of the good 
as the standard by which it should be 
judged 
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In Book III of the Lawi the Athe¬ 
nian Stranger turns to an analysis of 
legislation one which occupies him 
for much of the remainder of the dia 
logue and he begins by considering 
the origin of governments Recount 
mg the legend of the destrucoon of 
cmlizaUon by the deluge he describes 
the nse of society again on a simple 
pastoral level Men Ined by custom 
remembered from the old days and 
racticed the virtues which they in 
ented from their parents Legislation 
began when the various communities 
discovered the differences in their cus 
toms and vied svith one another for 
the best By arbitration it was de¬ 
cided which were best and the com 
munities were united into city-states 
from which federations were formed 
Yet Sparta and two of its neighbors 
had broken their federauon in recent 
tunes because they lacked the wisdom 
to remam unitea Unless legislators 
endeavor to plant wisdom in states and 
banish ignorance not only federations 
but the state itself wll be ruined The 
Stranger points out many examples of 
states that have come to rum because 
of excesses rather than proper man 
agement 

Persia he claims fell because of the 
servitude of the people When the 
most important pnnaple of rule that 
of the wise over the ignorant is prac 
Uced as it ought we have a rule of 
law over willing subjects When there 
IS rule by compulsion as in Persia 
then the gosemraent vnll fall On the 
other hand too much freedom can 
also lead to the destruction of a state 
The Stranger refers to the fall of Alh 
ens as a case in point Interestingly 
enough in the light of his crmcisms 
of certain poetical pracuces he traces 
the downfdl to excesses m music He 


claims that at first the music was lis 
tened m in an orderly fashion and in 
silence but the poets themselves in 
troduced noisy innovations which led 
to noisy confusion In addition free¬ 
dom was replaced by license and 
equality proclaimed in all things so 
that the view expressed by Its all a 
matter of taste replaced norms m mo¬ 
rality as well as etiquette The democ 
racy which had consisted of educated 
persons in the role of judges degener 
ated to a situation in which anyone 
was qualified When freedom becomes 
excessive when taste takes over then 
reverence is lost and authonty ignored 
both the rulers and the latvs are dis 
obeyed 

In d scussmg a state which is well 
governed Plato m the Laws indicates 
that his posiuon on democracy put 
forth m the Reyuhltc Ot was next to 
tyranny as the worst of states) has 
^n modified It is true that there he 
presented a picture of mob rule m 
which license and no moral laws pre¬ 
vailed as in the conditions descnbed 
above That conclusion \vas the mam 
feature of a democracy when dis 
cussed m the Republic Now he holds 
that when democracy is combined 
ivith monarch) Cs situation that exists 
in out ume in the United Kingdom) 

It IS possible to join features which 
make for a well goiemed state fnend 
ship and wisdom with freedom The 
Athenian Stranger holds that legisla 
non should aim to accomphsh three 
things CO assure the freedom of the 
at) C2) promote harmony—the aty 
should be at one mih itself—and (3) 
foster understanding Cleinias nho i$ 
to found a colony for Crete asks the 
Athenian Stranger to deselop his 
views on legislabon further so that he 
may profit by them 
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SjvakniR TUlicr f,cnenilly, iIjc Ailic ilif ^x!s ctjnvnicd lo b) the peofte. 
rnn StnntjcT ibimj llul it h lucfcra and toon 

ble for a kRislator to male fans in In tlic fifth Umk, tlie Athenian 
a state ruled b) a )-oung tvranl (ling) Stranger giecs practical aihke fir the 
uiih a good memorj, one who isrjuici securing of a \irtuous state Next t) 

at learning couragwus noble, and the gixls. a man should honor his wul 

temperate Since people tend to imi and then his Iwds Me should Inc 
tati. their ruler, such a one is more modcratel), asoiding excesses, both 
lilely to be oKsed and the laws of ssith regard to his mental and bn 
bis lingdom are more lilclj to lie tbe phssical actnittes Tlio<e m vcn-ty 

best Besides since be is more liUl) ssho arc guillj of wrongdoing if iht) 

to bonof tbe laws, be should rule, for appear curable, sliotild be treated gen 
where the law is subject and Ins no iK and ssiih forgniness. If. Iioweser, 
authority, there the state IS on Its ssa) there arc rilircns in the stale ssho 
to ruin Thus Plato, m the I^us, sub arc beyond cure, ssho arc incurabb 
scribes to the second host siesv, for he csil. then they must be purgid Plato, 
goes on to sas that s\bcfe the Issv n again stressing the siew tint esil is a 
abosc the ruler, there the state has lind of disease of ssliich punishment 
the possibilits of salvation Me stresses, is the aire, argues for rttiabilitaiion 
as he did m the flepid’hc, that the over scngcance. but when rchabilitJ 
cods should be msitated and he urges tson apjscars fruitless then the state 
mat the legislators not give two rules should put jwas the individual ssho is 
for one point of law of no good to himself or others Oddly 

The Athenian Stranger develops enough from Plains sicsi-pomt since 
this point furtlicr bs advising the Icgis no man ever docs wrong knossingls. 
latof to define cicarls the terms of his an incurable person would appear to 
laws so that there Will be no ambiguits be one who no longer can learn any 
This Will be the true sense of motlcra thing 

tion When the laws arc made, the The state that the Athenian Stranger 
legislator should use both persuasion plans would be small m size and popu 

and command in framing them The lation The property would be divided 
persuasive part will create good will among the ciuzcns as fairlv and jusilv 
on the part of the citizens who will as possible, and great effort would be 
be requited to obey them made to beep the population constant 

It IS important to realize the kinds In the best state, the Stranger pro¬ 
of laws Plato IS talking about The claims, property would be held in com 
legislator is described as framing laws roon (as in the BepicWic), but, if U 
to fit what we ordinarily would call must be held privately, then the own 
a constitution (Plato is not always ers should be taught that they owe 
clear about this point but the text their possessions to the state and that 
supports such a view ) Both Machia basically the property belongs to the 
velli in his Discourses oj; Livy (1531), whole citizenry The city state should 
and Rousseau in The Social Contract be neither too wealth) nor too poor 
(1762), are indebted to Plato as they for the excesses of both are dangerous 
argue for a constitution written bv a to civic welfare The laws should pro- 
stranger (as does Plato), sancDoned by tect the city from these extremes by 
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bnuting wealth so that no one through 
property shall gam undue power 
In the ensuing boobs Plato contin 
ues to stress education, and he points 
out that a crucial function of it is to 
help transmit and enforce the customs 
(favorable) that have been developed 
in society Laws are only a skeleton 
as It were, of the rules Aat govern a 
state Between the spaces, custom 
binds and knits the country, providing 
a ground for proper management of 
oneself Custom can bring about rev 
erence for the law by instilling in the 
young a respect for it It is well to 
frown upon changes m the law, to 
make it difficult for changes to occur, 
for stability in the law is reflected in 
a satisfied people CPlato was so much 
concerned about the disquieting effect 
that wrong’ music can have on the 
populace that he advocated laws to 
control music, danang poetry and 
eulogies) Only the good is to be 
stressed Censorship of pla)’S and other 
literary works for the youth will also 
be pracuced The Athenian Stranger 
knows that the young will imitate the 
characters they watch on the stage and 
read about only if these are presented 
with a high regard for morality can 
the imitation be safe As in the Re 
ptihltc so in the Laws Plato advocates 
that mathematics be taught espeaally 
arithmetic plane and solid geometry 
and astronomy 

Since men and women are to be 
together in their educauon some pre¬ 
cautions must be taken to prevent 
promiscuity In Book VIII the Athe¬ 
nian Stranger discusses love pointing 
out that there are three ty^ies which 
become confused and which must be 
carefully disUnguished by the laws 
The three types are CO 1°'® b^y, 
which leads to wantonness C2) 'o'® 


of soul, which enables one to search 
for virtues and for a kindred soul with 
whom to live chastely, C3) a mixture 
of the two It is the second which is 
to be favored by the state, the others 
are to be forbidden But how will it 
be possible to enforce a law in sup¬ 
port of the love of soul? Just as incest 
is not practiced because the customs 
and mores are such that it is held to 
be the most vile of crimes so a similar 
attitude can be established regarding 
other vile unions By combmmg the 
fear of impiety with a love for modera 
tion, sexual temperance will be looked 
upon as a victory over base pleasures, 
and suffiaent incentive will be pro¬ 
vided to encourage obedience to the 
law In addibon hard work will get 
nd of excess passion 

Although the Athenian Stranger 
finds It hard to believe that there will 
be crimes in his proposed state he 
recognizes the need for a aiirunal law 
It IS here that Plato once more declares 
punishment a form of rehabilitation 
designed to cure or improve the cnmi 
nal It 15 interesting that Plato con 
siders the robbing of temples as a cap- 
lUl offense which if committed by 
one who has been educated and 
trained is punishable by death In 
The Socud Contract Rousseau again 
shows the influence upon him of the 
works of Plato by urging a similar 
punishment for this kind of crime 
Because Plato accepts the Sociatic 
view that no man does wrong know 
mglj and that punishment should be 
a cure he feels obligated to discuss 
the sources of enme He finds it in 
three major aspects of man s make-up 
The passions as the lowest element 
of the soul may drive a man to act 
mthout reasons guidance But to act 
without reasons guidance is tanta 



mount to sla\cr), and a man wlio is 
SI 1 VC to lus passions may |yifonn nil 
»rt8 of crimes. Hclated to th,s Is the 
fact tint a man ulio seeks pleasures 
finds tint hy persuasion and deceit 
iic IS led to pursue tlicm often to his 
nun Last!), ignorance itself is a cause 
of crime Socrates hid found that lie 
was Tiroclaimcd the wisest man in Aih 
ens liccausc he kness that he did not 
know an)thmg whereas Ins fellow cit 
izcns were Ignorant of their ignorance 
and fooled thcmscKes into thinkinc 
that they kness It is the conceit of 
wisdom that leads the ignorant man 
«traj, causing him to commit crimes. 

1 he degree of the conceit is maiclicd 
b) the seriousness of the crime 

TTie Athenian Stranger proclaims 
that laws are ncccssar) for mankind 
because without rules to guide them 
men would be no better than sasacc 
beasts (Again such a position had 
an inDucnce upon Rousseau who held 
that society would make ^ man of 
virtue out of a creature who acting 
from insunct rather than reason was 
little better than a savage beast) No 
man is able to knosv what is best for 
all of human society A philosopher 
King is hardly possible thus law and 
order must be chosen so that good 
men mas be led to a good life and 
those who refuse to be instructed 
curbed 

In the final book (Book X) of 
the Laws the Athenian Stranger ar 
gues that as long as the gods are held 
in esteem crimes of impiety svdl not 
be committed frequentl) To the ques 
tion of what can be done with those 


who do not beliesc in the existence 
of the gods the Stranger proposes to 
prose their existence He does so 
With n proof which shows lint the 
soul IS prior to the bodj and that 
since the spiniuil nature of the soul 
IS the same as that of the gods they 
too must exist 17ic neexf rests upon 
the soul 1 $ T source of motion Criefl), 
this pr«)f mas he demonstrated as fol 
losss Some things arc m motion oth 
trs arc nt rest Molinn itself is of 
scscral t)pcs (1) spinning on an 
axis (2) locomotion (3) combina 
tion (-t) sepiration (5) composition 
(6) growth (7) dccas, (8) destruc¬ 
tion (9) self motion and motion bs 
others and (10) change of itself and 
^ others Tspe (10) IS actuall) the 
first in terms of supcriorii) ssitli (9) 
swind Tlic “sclfmosinc" pnnciple 
IS identified with life Not onl) 
the soul defined in essence as that 
which can mosc itself but also it is 
the source of motion m all things The 
bod) IS csscntiall) inert and has no 
mosing power of its own rather it 
has motion produced within it As the 
source of motion the soul is prior in 
time to that which is mosed b) it The 
bod) which IS moved by the soul 
must be later than it in time Not 
onl) is the soul the author of move¬ 
ment in and of the body but of all 
bodies including heavenly ones (plan 
ets for example) Soul or spirit must 
exist prior to and concurrent with the 
heavenly bod es to have put and kept 
them in motion Therefore the gods 
who are spirits with spiritual qualities 
unencumfcred by bodies must exist 
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ORGANON 


Author Aristotle (384 322 b c ) 
Typeofuork Logic metaphysics 
First transcribed c 350 b c 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Of the categories—substance tjuahty quantity relation action affection 
flace time position and state—substance is the most important for the other 
categories are properties of substance 

Primary substances are the subjects of properties they are not themselves 
properties for example individual men are primary substances 

Secondary substances are the classes of which primary substances are members 
for example the class man is a secondary substance 

The propositional form If all B is A and aU C ts B then all C is A is an 
axiom of logic by reference to whtch arguments of syllogistic form can be reduced 

and criticized 11 t j t t 

Scientific arguments depend upon ultimate premises established either by in 
duction or by intuition 


The SIX treatises that make up Ans 
totles Organon are the first writings 
on logic as an independent discipline 
to appear m Western civilization The 
title Organon has been used to refer 
to the collection since at least the sixth 
century but there is no evidence that 
Aristotle himself referred to the trea 
tises by this name Anstotle s word for 
what today is called formal logic was 
analytics Traditionally the treatises 
have been ordered as follows Cate 
gones On Interpretation Prior Ana 
lytics Posterior Analytics Topics and 
On Sophistical Refutations This or 
der IS based on the contents the Cate 
gones treats of terms the On inter 
prcfation treats of propositions the 
Prior Analytics treats of syllogisms 
The remaining three treat of kinds rf 
argument the Posterior Analytics 
treats of apodictic (necessary) sjBo" 
gisms the Topics treats of dialectical 
(debatable) syllogisms and the On 


Sophistical Refutations treats of un 
sound arguments (informal fallacies) 
However Anstotle did not write the 
treauses in this order and there is no 
evidence to support the rather common 
misconcepDon that Anstotle regarded 
them (except for the Pnor and Paste 
nor Analytics) as successive chapters m 
a systematic treatise on logic The Cat 
egoTtes Topics and Sophistical Refit 
tations are early works On Interpreta 
uon was probably Avntten some time 
later and the two Analytics were tvnt 
ten last The Categories is perhaps as 
much a work on metaphysics as it is on 
logic It has considerable histoncal sig 
nificance but its logical content is 
rather meager 

There is a wealth of material dis 
cussed in the six works but it is of 
very uneven importance Large por 
Dons are tedious and out of date while 
other sccuons are first rate philosophy 
and surpnsinglj modem Here a very 



«nj Aat c%rr)iliinB die ii |ircJialcd needins but litile lo nule il » 

Of or presem m them In another place complctclj acrepta! Ic logical ralailu< 
he state? that rnmar) substanoi arc A inxlcrn Iyj;iral calculus includes 
callcil pnrntr) Iwause iJiC) "undetlie four elements (1) A set of terms 
and ate the subjects oP c\cr)iliing ssliich ate untlcfmetl (within tlic cal 
else rsow althouj^h underlies" imme* cuius) or "pnmitnc and which sers^ 
diatel) sujipcsts “sulrstratuin " H is im as a kuis for defining all other terms 


portant to bear in mind that the sub¬ 
stratum doctrine was not fiilK dcsci 
optd until the mcdievi! period Itng 
after Aristotle* death W'c sh mid be¬ 
ware of amchronism and a\-nid attrib¬ 
uting to Aristotle a \ic\v which was 
not current until after his lime If 
nothing is attributed to him stliich 
cannot be supported bj tbe statements 
he males in ifie Caregonej u is clear 
that he docs not there hold such a 
view For the words "present in and 
predieable oF do not h) themsches 
entail a substratum mcw and “under 
he and arc the subjects of are words 
sshicb show that Aristotle treats "un 
dcrlie as equivalent in meaning to 
arc subjects It would tbcrcforc seem 
sMscr to recognize that there is not 
sufTcicnt esidencc to support the siew 
that the Categories sets forth a sub¬ 
stratum view What Aristotle had in 
mind when he spoke about primary 
substances was simp!) individual Iiting 
things without the mctaphjscal and 
epistemological frills s^hlch decorate 
the substratum doctrine 

Considerable interest has de\ eloped 
in Anstotles syllogistic as it is pre¬ 
sented in the Prior Analytics Viewed 
on Its own merits apart from tbe ad 
ditions and revisions of traditional 
logic the doctrine of the Prior AnaJyt 
ICS IS seen to be surpnsingly modem 
and innocent of many of the charges 
often made against it It lacks the re¬ 
finement of contemporary functional 
calculi but It nesertheless is a surpris 


III the is-strm Ijtimpics of such pnmi 
live terms in a lotical calculus arc 
"not" and "if then and the 
notion of a satiable (2) Formation 
rules ssbich spccifj sshich ctprcssions 
ate to Iw included as ssell formed and 
sshicli expressions ire inappropriate or 
not ssell fiirmei! For example w-e all 
rccr^nirc implicitly that "The mstruc 
tor ts tardy" is a sensible English sen 
iciice sshile The stone sang a sola" is 
inappropriate or not ssell formed The 
formation rules exphcilly stale the con 
ditions well formnl expressions must 
nscct (3) Ccmin ax oms or postulates 
from sshich the iheorims of tlic ss'stcm 
arc derived Euclid s axiom that the 
shortest d stance between two points 
IS a straight line is an example—taken 
from gcomcifs rather than logic of 
eoutsc—of an unproved axiom (4) A 
set of rules specifying low the theo¬ 
rems are to be derived from the axioms- 
Aristotle docs not call his pnmitnc 
terms by that name but he uses not” 
and and and if then as 
^im tis« taking it for granted that 
the reader can also use them and of 
fering no defin tions for them In the 
ease of variables however he has 
dearly and self-consciously arnved at 
the modem point of vaew Through 
out the Pnor Analytics he uses letters 
rt the alphabet in staung his svllo- 
g sac forms and only after stating 
them formally does he give examples 
erf terms which can be substituted for 
the variables For example he discusses 


jngly sophisucated formal axiomaUc ^Uogisac forms of the first figure us- 


ing the letters “A," “B,” and ‘ C,” and 
then often lists terms which can be 
taken as values for these variables, 
terms such as "horse," ‘ man,” and 'an 
imal ” 

The Prior Analytics does not in 
elude any specific formation rules, 
since Anstotle presupposed that be 
and his readers were able to recognize 
well formed expressions and to rule 
out inappropriate expressions He did 
not recognize the theoretical impot 
tance of such rules Nor did he in 
elude explicitly stated inference rules 
for passing from axioms to theorems 
However a great number of proofs ap¬ 
pear in the course of the treatise, and 
the proof techniques which are appro¬ 
priate for deriving the theorems from 
the axioms are given names Thus Aris 
totle illustrated the rules of proof, even 
though he did not lay them down as a 
modern logman would The axioms 
are the valid moods of figure one, and 
the theorems are the valid moods of 
the other figures The proof techniques 
are the techniques of reduction, and 
Anstotle makes it clear that all tahd 
moods m the second and thud figures 
can be denved from figure one either 
by ' conversion” (later called ‘ direct re¬ 
duction” by logicians^ or by redticUo 
per impossible (later called indirect 
reduction” by logicians) 

The axiomatic character of the Prior 
Analytics is what is most often over 
looked by contemporary logicians and 
scholars Anstotle is usually credited 
With the well knoivn syllogism 
All men are mortal 
Socrates is a man 
. Socrates is mortal 

The form known as Barbara —figure 
one, mood AAA—is also usually at 
tributcd to Anstotle. Houeicr, neither 


of these is to be found m Anstotle 
He did write about something which 
resembles these traditional forms, but 
it was quite different theoretically 
Compare the traditional form Barbara 
with Aristotle’s form 

Barbara Aristotle's form 

AllMisP If all B IS A, and all C 
Alls is M IS B. then all C IS A 
All S is P 

Barbara is an inference rule It justi 
fies asserting the conclusion on the 
basis of the two premises There are 
three propositional forms m Barbara, 
together with the special word or sym 
bol "therefore," the sign or mark of an 
inference Anstotle s form, however, 
has only one proposition, and no word 
'therefore' It is a propositional form, 
not a rule of inference Aristotle s form 
IS really an axiom, one of four which 
correspond to the four valid moods of 
the first figure in the same way that 
the two forms above correspond As 
axioms, then, in Aristotle’s axiomatic 
syllogistic, there are propositions cor¬ 
responding to the four valid moods of 
figure one As theorems, denved by 
reduction, there are the valid moods of 
figures two and three. 

There is one additional point which 
should be made about Anstotle's axi 
oms, however Contemporary logicians 
do not try to establish the truth of their 
axioms they merely assume them and 
deduce their consequences Anstotle 
tried to justify his axioms by appealing 
to the dictum de oinni et mh//o, this 
was his definition of the first figure 
Anstotle regarded the dictum as self 
evidentlv true and he said that the 
first figure which it defined, was the 
' perfect ’ figure 

The dictum as the definition of the 
first figure leads to the last point to be 
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trcalise'uiH^h. of cicli formal llioorj of tlic rjllooirm and 

.atTsomcrlf''" V,cn.,fc 

mat a»mcnlialmotcacti,Wicroum mciW 

o ^ tlm Colcsori.i aod ll.c lito /loafer 1 he Topet concerns itself smiIi tfie 
TTii. p„w.l ... I I ... ‘I'alectical ssllocism that is withqUfS 

s'hich our wof! ^ from Uons uliich arc mitters r>f “opinion" 

icate' Tlie Cnt r”"** annrlyonc and probabl) its contents 

mil, .u., ._ ** concerned are Iirgclj commonplaces from ibe 


— concernet 

'MHi the ten ultimate kinds of prod 
icatcs men can use in communicatine 
Uith one another Tlicrc arc rcfcrcnci-s 
to the categories throughout the Aris 
totclian corpus hut at sanous places 
>n his untings Aristotle departs from 
the hst gnen in the Cniegones Tliost 
listed in the Catcgoncs arc substance 
qualitv, ouantitj relation action af 
lection place time position and state 
Aristotle specifies avint he means h\ 
each and points out the peculiar char 
acteristics of each one This nork has 
had imnsiderablc historical importance 
We shall return to It shortly 

On huervrctauon opens uith some 
grammatical distinctions Nouns aerbs 
sentences and sanous kindsof proposi 
tions are characterized and the rcla 
tions between various propositional 
iorxns are traced The traditional 
Square of Opposition has its roots in 
On Iiilerpretatwn The four traditional 
A E I and O forms of propositions 
are discussed although the matter of 
the distribution of pred cate terms is 
not raised (A All S js P E No S is 
P I Some S IS P O Some S is not P ) 

It IS one of the more controversal 
treatises since it is the source of the 
view C'vhich has plagued philosophers 
as gifted as Le bniz) that all proposi 
tions must finally be resolved into 
subject predicate propositions a view 
which modern logicians reject 

The Prior and Posterior Analytics 
are Aristotle s mature account of the 


•111- nrgcij commonplaces irom me 
Academv regarding questions which 
can pro/iiahlj lx. dcbatnl Aristoric of 
fers common stnst advice about how 
to attack nr defend the various view's 
“tn educated Grctic of fourth centur) 
Athens might expect to encounter 
Tlic work IS rather tedious for the 
modern reader Its sionifieancc lies 
the seriousness with which Aristotle 
treats the nroMcms the sophists olTtred 
to settle clicapK It is aI<*o a renundcr 
of the often forgotten fact that phi 
losophv for the Greek wasaconversa 
tional business To philosophise fot 
the Greek was to talk not to reflect 
in private Such a conception of philos 
opm as this undoubtedly led Aris 
totic to focus attention on the sjllo- 
gism as the instrument of logical argu 
ment since the syllogism is most ef 
fcctive and convincing in debate 
The Soj htsUcal Refutations al 
though an early work has justlv been 
held in high regard bj philosophers m 
all periods It is concerned with what 
are today called material fallacies 
The fundamental d stinction Aristotle 
draws between fallacies resulting from 
language and Fallacies of relevance is 
still a common approach to the discus 
Sion of fallacies Many of the fallacies 
he identified are still included in logic 
hooks and called by the names he gave 
them for example amphiboly and ac¬ 
cent. 

Recent scholarship has shown that 
si-call»I traditional logic although 



attributed to Aristotle Isactuill) asjn 
thesis made in late antiqitit) of some 
Aristotelian doctrine tORCtbcr with ele¬ 
ments from an independent Stoic logic 
Stoic logic IS now largcl) lost but it 
did play into the rather crude misun 
derstanding of Aristotle tint came to 
be known as traditional logic Aristotle 
IS the discoscrcr of the logic of propo 
sitional functions the branch of logic 
in which the range of \-alucs for the 
s’anables is terms The Stoics discov 
ered the logic of truth functions or the 
propositional calculus the branch of 
logic in which the range of \alucs for 
the enables is propositions The cate- 
goncal syllogism is Aristotle s discos cry 
modus ponenj and hypothetical syllo¬ 
gism are discos cnes made by the Sto¬ 
ics The extent of Aristotle s influence 
howescr is indicated by the name hy 
poihetical ssllogism sshich has been 
given to a Stoic inference form sshich 
ts not syllogistic at all The barrier 
traditional logic raises often presents 
both a proper recognition of the Stoic 
achiesement and a sound historical ap¬ 
proach to and appreciation of Ans 
totles syllogistic 

The ten ultimate predicates Ans 
totle lists in the Categones may be 
separated into tsso divisions substance 
and the remaining nine Substance is 
by far tbe most important it is pre¬ 
supposed by all the others—they are 
really all charactenstics or properties of 
substances Within ibe broad category 
of substance Aristotle distinguishes 
pnmary and secondary substance Phi 
losophers have often held that Ans 
totles pnmary substance was the sub¬ 
stratum of later metaphysics Aristotle 
himself says that it is neither piedi 
cable of nor present in a subject 
and he lists as examples the indmdual 
man or the individual horse Secondary 


substances are the species of which 
pnmary substances are members 
“man and horse for example are il 
lustrations of secondary substances 
We might get closer to Anstotle s doc¬ 
trine if we recognize that practically 
everything be meant by substances 
could be included if wc talked merely 
about that which is symibolized by 
whatever wxird may stand as the sub¬ 
ject of a proposition 

But It would be going beyond tbe 
doctrine of the Categones to charge 
Anstotle with a substratum view of 

E inmary substance Actually Anstot 
c seems to mean by pnmary sub 
stance merely tbe common sense no¬ 
tion of a living individual thing After 
all the term thing is metaphysically 
vague and its mere occurrence in a 
passage is not sufficient ground for in 
femng that AnsloOe held a substratum 
doctrine Examination of the words 
predicableoF and present in (a sub¬ 
ject) reveals insufTieient support for a 
substratum view The remarks Ans 
totle makes immediately following the 
distinction between pnmary and sec- 
ondiry substance show that by predi 
cable oF he means the relation be¬ 
tween 3 genus or speaes and one of its 
members Cfor example the species 
man is predicable of the snhstmee 
Socrates) while present in refers to 
the relaUon between a substance and 
one of its attnbutes (for example the 
attnintte rational is present in the 
substance Socrates) 

Before dispensing with this ques 
tion however vve should note a re¬ 
mark which Anstotle makes shortly 
following the section discussed above 
He states that primary substances are 
most properly called substances as a re¬ 
sult of the fact that they are the en 
titles which underlie everything else. 
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made here about the doctrine of the m mi from true prcmiies nuriheprein 
Prior /h’olyttcs Arnf )ilc a$ ri com iiei muit also haic l>ctn dcmonitratcd 

mold) Inoun rccn^nired onU the first othcfMiic the conclusion n mcrcl) con 

three fi;,utcs lie Ins vsmetimes bten sistent not nect-ssarilv true Howe'er 
charged with error hen I ui as he dc- it it obvious that not all premises can 
fmed the retires there arc onK three be ivlf givticallv demonstrated Ulti* 
TJic bins for his division ii the width matcK the regress of demonstrations 

of the middle term If the middle term must come to an end. At this point, 

IS pndicateil of both the major and one has reached premises which must 
the minor the sjllogism is second fig- be justified in another manner Ans- 
ure If the major and the minor arc totit offers a lustif cation for such first 
both pndicaiid of the middle thesvl premises and this justification is (he 
logism IS thud figure If the middle is most fascinating part of the Posienor 
predicated of one extreme while the Analytics 

other extreme is pri.'dicaisd of the mid Aristotle lists six chanctcnstics of ul 
die term the s)llogi$m is first figure limatc premises. Ultimate premises (I) 
Tliesc exhaust the possibilities of must be iroe propositions about things 
course and the last definition includes which exist (matters of fact) 
both the traditional first and fourth thev must be jTimary b) which An*- 
figures- In fact Aristotle did recogniae totic means logicall) jndcmonstrablf 
and list the valid moods of the fourth (3) the) must be wttneluiie that 
figure even though he (somewhat un the) must be Klfevident (*1) tl cy 

comfortably) treated them as strange must be hettcr Icnou'n than the con 
f rsl figure moods. elusions which fellow from them (5) 

We now turn bricfl) to tlit Pesrerief they must be pior to the conclusions 
AnalyliCi Aristotle s account of seicn in a logical sense- (6) the) must stale 
tific method There arc two features the eanics of the events referred to by 
of scientific l-novvledgc whidi Aris the conclusions 
totic stresses us factual character and Aristotle mentions two methods of 
us necessary character To know establishing such ultimate premises, m 
something for Aristotle meant know duction and intuition The induction 
mg that an event occurred and U he is speaking about in the Postenof 
meant knowing the cause of the event Analytics however is perfect induc- 

ihis IS the factual character In addi non and so the question ultimately 

uon saentific propositions cannot tumson the account of intuition 
be false they are not merely contin At the very end of the Postenof 
gently true this is the necessary char Analytics Aristotle describes intuiuon 
acter of such knowledge For Ansioile as a process involving the following 
then saence consists of a senes of steps (1) sense-perception (2) reten 
propositions which are logically s)stem Uon of the sense-percept in the soul 
atic have factual reference and are following the removal of the external 
necessanly true stimulus (3) memory (4) expenence 

What gives the collection of propoM as the product of repeated memones 
tions logical order is of course the (5) abstraction of the universal— the 
syllogism Saentific propositions are one in the many —^from expenence 
syllogistically demonstrated conclu Here we see however that the jusdfi 
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canon of first premises has led to the 
problem of the role placed bj the ac- 
tne intellect a matter which is more 
full\—though not complctch satis 
fictoriK—dealt wnth m Aristotle s ps) 
cholo£;^ his treatise On the Sold 
This brief sur\ct should male it 
clear that Aristotle s claim to the title 
Tathcr of Logic" is a }usi one He 
marked out man\ of the problems of 
logic and offered solutions which in 
manj cases retain c\cn today their fas 


anation and pertinence Of course he 
made mistakes and his s}stem of logic 
IS incomplete by modern standards 
But he closes the Organon with the 
comment that there was nothing writ 
ten on the subject before him He 
then asks to be excused for his mis 
takes but thanked for the light he has 
shed on the matter Surely Western 
cmlization is deeply in the debt of 
Aristotle for his contributions to logic 


PHYSICS 


Aiiflior Aristotle ( 384 - 322110 .) 

Tsjeofuorfc Mciaphssics philosophy of physics 
First traiisenbed Fourth century bc 


PfUNCirAL Ideas Advanced 


To Lkou a thing tnioh es understanding first vrmctples 
Matter ts potenMlity fon t is ncti«oIily to each form there corresponds a special 
matter 

There are four types of causes the material cause Chatter) the formal cause 
(.the kind) tie final cause (tie purpose') and the efficient cause (that which 
inmates change) m addition change and sponiancily are kinds of causes 

Nature defined as a princij le of ntotion and change is a cause that operates 
for a puTj ose 

The infinite ts potential neier actual 

Place is the innermost motionless houndary of xihat contains time is the 
number of i lotion in respect to before and after 

There are three kinds of change qualitative quantitative and local 
There must he an unmoved tuner which by eternal rotary motion imparts 
motion to all things 


In modern bmes with the growth 
of natural science most of the topics 
treated by Aristotle in this work would 
be classified as metaphysics The col 
lection of treatises bearing that name 
has come to stand for any speculative 
question concerning first principles 


and in that light the topics of the 
Physics are closer to metaphysics than 
to modem quest ons of physics Ans 
totle begins by considering the num 
ber and character of the first pnnci 
pies of nature and he goes on to argue 
against Parmenides speculative theo- 
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net. Nctcfthclos ilic lopict line c«n 
iiilcrctl t!<i n»nccfn Tint pfinc»j!« of 
(he p!i)sica! \snrld and t]ic norL it 
tttll a cbuic m itt f^ratp of isuirt fun 
(hmrntal to all piniical inqiiirt 

Ilool 1 nnent f>} tialmg iliat it it 
fiTtl pimciplct ttluch N\e mutt come 
to know lo knou a tiling meant to 
gratp lit first principles and to ha\-r 
earned the anaivtis nut to ilie ttmplrtt 
elcmcnis We proceetl from things 
more obMoiis and knoualle to us and 
mote to those principles moic clnr 
and know ihlc m nature Our fint 
qtieslion it to ask svliethcr ihe first 
principles insohed arc one nr more 
than one As a phssicist Aristoili. 
takes It for granted that the things 
sshich esist h\ nature are cillicr ill 
or some of them in motion Spcaila 
tise theories to the contrars (the idea 
of Rcing as one and motionless") he 
dismisses 

One of the famous questions of 
the rh^S'cs now Iwgins to develop 
whether there is an actual mfiniic in 
the categofj of qitaniitv The infmiic 
qua infinite Aristotle firml) litiKvcd 
IS unknowable and it is priminh 
this cpistcmoloLical dilTicuIi) which 
^agucs Aristotle about the mrimic 
The principles of ph)sical nature can 
not be either one or inniimcralle A 
finite number is suHicicnt and an in 
finite number would be unknowable 

In dealing with coming into being 
and change Aristotle uses potentiality 
and actuality as csplanatorj concepts 
What desires form is matter and mat 
ter 15 the origin of potentiality and 
form the symbol of actuality blatter 
Aristotle defines as the primary sub* 
stratvim of each thing from which it 
comes to be without qualification and 
which persists in the result Nature 
Aristotle defines as a source or cause 


of ficjng moved and nf at rest 
in tJuj to which It Ix-longs pnmanlr 
But no thing Jus in Itself inc source 
cf Itimvn product 1 in 

In Book 11 we liegin agtin on the 
lusic problems of phj-sics. form » 
more nrail) nature tnan matter fot a 
thing IS mire propcrlv said to he 
when It hat attained fulfillment (fully 
formeil) ilnn when it exists poten 
liall) I low ever, we also speak of a 
things nature at licmg manifest in die 
procest of growih I»j which its nature 
IS attained 

Here Aristotle pauses to make his 
famous distinction Ixtwccn phjuc* 
and mathematics Phvsical objects con 
tiin surfaces volumes lines and 
points (the subject matter of mathe* 
manes) hut the mathematician do« 
not treat them as the limits of a phji» 
cil bod) Me sepintcs them for m 
thought thev arc siparahle from mO’ 
non Tlic objects of phvsics are less 
separable than those of mathematics 
Such things art neither independent 
of matter nor definable m terms of 
matter onli Of course matter is a 
relative term to each form there cor 
responds a special matter 

Here Aristotle changes topics again 
this lime to define the (now famous) 
four tvpcs of causes (1) that out of 
which a thing comes to be the matter 
or material cause (2) the form or the 
archet)pe the forma) cause (3) the 
end or purpose the fnal cause and 
(4) the primary source of change or 
coming to rest the clficient cause And 
as IS not general!) known Aristotle 
adds to these change and spontaneity 
both of which must be counted as 
»uses This addition is often over 
looked because these latter two causes 
are not amenable to knowledge and 
yet any complete account must m 



cliiJe them Qnnee is unstnhlc ind the innermost motionless boundar) of 
IS thus mscrutibk toman what contains is place Furthermore 

Nature iKlonps to the class of causes places are coincident with things for 
uhich act for the sake of something boundaries are coincident with things 
and thus u is amenable to intclhgcncc and also s\ith places 
Tliosc things arc natural which bj a After place Aristotle begins his fa 
continuous mosement originated bj mous consideration of time Aristotle 
an internal principle arrive at some considers it evident that time is not 
completion Nature is a cause a cause movement nor is it independent of 
that operates for a purpose Nature is movement We perceive movement 
to he dclincd as a principle of motion and time together Time he concludes 
and change The fulfillment of what is just this—the number of motion in 
exists potcntialK, insofar as it exists respect to before and after Time then 
potentialK is motion And it is not is a kind of number Just as motion is 
absurd that the actualization of one a perpetual succession so also is time 
thing should be in another Time and movement define each other 

In Book III Aristotle turns to the It is obvious then that things 
problem of the existence of an infinite which ahvavs arc cannot be m time 
and he rcadiK admits that man) con since time by its nature is the cause 
Iradictions result whether we suppose of deca) because change removes what 
tt to exist or not Is there a sensible now is ^et since time is the measure 
magnitude which is infinite’ Tim is of motion it is also indirectly the 
the ph)*siasts problem Aristotle be measure of rest And in conclusion we 
gins bv assuming that number is a ask Will time fail’ Surel) not if mo- 
numbcrable quantitv Having con tion alwavs exists Time has being m 

eluded that the sensible infinite can the same wa) that motion does Every 
not exist actuallv Aristotle goes on to change and everjthing that moves is 
discuss whether it might have poten in time 

tial existence The infinite has turned In Book V Aristotle begins to move 
out to be the contrar) of what is said the argument from motion toward the 
to be The infinite is potential never motionless The goal of motion he in 
actual Its infinilv is not a permanent sists is reallv immovability Only 
actualit) but consists in a process of change from subject to subject is mo 
coming to be like time and the num tion and there are three kinds of 
her of time change qualitative quant tative and 

Place is the concept under con local In respect to substance there is 
sidcration in Book IV Now if place no motion because substance has 
is what primarily contains each bodj no contrary among things that are 
It would be a limit The place of a Chan^ is not a subject There must 
thing would be its form But the place be a substratum underlying all proc 
of a thing IS neither a part nor a state esses of becoming and changing 
of It but IS separable from it And Book VII begins by asserting that 
place would not have been thought everything that exists is in motion and 
of if there had not been a special kind must be moved by something But 
of motion namely that with respect this senes cannot go on to infin tj 
to place Aristotle concludes that Therefore the senes must come to an 
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end, and there must be a first m<nc 
ment and a first moved Here is Ans 
totle’s famous argument for the exist 
cnee of an unmoved mover from the 
\cr\ nature of motion itself A great 
deal of the force of the argument de 
rives from the requirements of Ans 
totclian knowledge Knowing and un 
derstanding imply that the intellect 
has reached a state of rest and has 
come to a standstill, and this can he 
so only if the mind can bnd a satis 
factory explanation for the origin of 
motion Nevertheless, time is uncre 
ated and motion is eternal Tliere must 
always be time 

It IS clear that there never was a 
time when there was not motion and 
that the time will never come when 
motion will not be present And there 
must he three things the moved the 
movement, and the instrument of mo¬ 
tion But the senes must stop some¬ 
where since the kinds of motion are 
limited, so there will be an end to the 
senes Consequently, the first thing 
that IS in motion will derive its motion 
either from something that is at rest 
or is from itself But that which is it 
self independently a cause is always 
prior as a cause, and this argues for 
the source of motion in something it 
self at rest That which pnmarily im 
parts motion is itself unmoved 

There must necessarily be some 
such thing which, while it has the 
capacity of moving something else is 
itself unmoved and exempt from all 
change—this is the crux of Aristotle s 
argument Motion, then, being eternal 
that which first causes movement will 
also be eternal It is sufficient, he feels, 
to assume only one movement, the first 
of unmoved things and this will be 
eternal and the principle of motion to 
everything else The first movement 


must be something that is one and 
eternal And if the first principle is 
permanent, the universe must also be 
permanent, since it is continuous with 
the first principle However, motion is 
of two kinds Some things arc moved 
by an eternal unmoved movement and 
are therefore always m motion Other 
things ate moved by an agent itself m 
motion and changing, and so thej, too, 
change their motion 

Locomotion, Aristotle feels is the 
pnmar) motion Yet it is possible that 
there should be an infinite motion that 
IS single and continuous This motion 
IS rotary motion, since rectilinear mo¬ 
tion cannot be continuous There can 
not be a continuous rectilinear motion 
that IS eternal On the other hand, in 
mouon on a circular line we find sm 
gleness arid continuity Rotation is the 
primary locomotion fevery locomotion 
IS either rotary or rectilinear or a com 
pound of the two Rotary motion can 
be eternal, and thus it is prior as mo¬ 
tion 

Aristotle concludes that there always 
was motion and always will be mouon 
throughout all lime The first move 
ment of this eternal moUon is un 
moved and rotary motion alone can 
be eternal and is primary If the series 
comes to an end a point is reached at 
which motion is imparted by some 
thing that is unmoved The only con 
Unuous motion, then is that which is 
caused by the unmoved mover, and 
such a first unmoved mover cannot 
have any magnitude, is indivisible, 
and IS without parts 

Aristotle s conclusion to the Physics 
IS really only an introducoon to the 
repetition and extension of some of 
the arguments later to appear in the 
book of edited vmtings entitled the 
Metaphysics Yet m this preliminary 
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book most of the crucial concepts con physics have been enumerated and de¬ 
cerning physical nature are given a fined All that lies beyond physics is 
basic definition The first principles of metaphysics 


ON THE SOUL 
(De Anima) 


Author Aristotle (384-322 b c ) 

Typeofuorh Metaphysics philosophical psychology 
Fmt tramcrthed c330bc 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The soul IS the actual development of the fotenttahties of life it is the hody s 
source of movement the essence of the living body and the purpose for which 
the hody exists 

Sensation is the process of receiving into oneself by means of the sense organs 
the forms of things 

The mind is that part of the soul by which the soul knows and thinks 


This work is divided into three 
books of which the first consists 
mainly of a review of the opinions of 
Aristotle s predecessors about the soul 
and refutation of their errors the sec 
ond book and the first part of the third 
define the soul and describe and ex 
plain the nutritive and sensitive fac 
ulties while the rest of the third 
treats of the intellect 
The original meaning of the word 
psyche was breath and m the earli 
est Greek ! terature it had come to 
stand for breath soul being identi 
fied with vital functions in general 
while a separate blood soul was held 
to be the seat of consciousness Ans 
totle seems to have been unaware of 
this view By his ume psyche meant 
life principle whether simple or com 
plex the inner cause of vital move 
tnents of all kinds 

Aristotle begins by describing in de¬ 


tail the views about the soul held by 
his predecessors finding them to fall 
into two groups (1) mose according 
to which the soul is one of the ele¬ 
ments (earth air fire water) or some 
combination of them or a special 
(material) soul substance and (2) the 
doctrine that the soul is the harmony 
of the body Theories of the first kind 
have in common the characteristic of 
trying to account for bodily move¬ 
ments b) postulating a power of self 
movement in the soul They are mis 
taken for the soul cannot have any 
motion at all The theories require it 
to have a natural motion and if iC had, 
It would (by Aristotle s doctrine of 
motion) have a natural place toward 
which It moved a condiUon manifestly 
impossible Aristotle treats the har 
mony theory %ery literally and uns)m 
pathcticall) He interprets it as mean 
ing that the soul is the ratio of the cle 
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ments that go to make up the bod}, 
and lie points out that since, for CYam 
pie, the ratio of elements in bone is dif 
ferent from that in flesh, there uould 
hasc to be as many souls in one body 
as there are different kinds of tissues 
It IS curious that Aristotle does not 
discuss the immortality of the soul 
As IS nell hnoun, belief in personal 
immortality was not widely held in 
Greece, houcter, Plato and some of 
his P) thagarean predecessors bad 
taught transmigration Aristotle de¬ 
clares almost at the outset that he is 
not inclined to think that the sou! can 
exist separated from its bodily sub 
stratum—though he makes an excep¬ 
tion for the intellect, which he says 
' seems to be an independent substance 
implanted within the soul and to be 
incapable of being destroyed " To the 
familiar argument that mental powers 
are obsersed to decline along \Mth 
bodily ones he replies that senility is 
not a defect of the mind as such 
but a progressive incapability of the 
body to use the mmd aright This ex 
ception does not constitute an endorse 
ment of belief m personal immortality, 
for thinking is impersonal The argu 
ments of Plato are not even men 
tioned 

In Book II Aristotle defines the sou! 
as the first grade of actuality of a 
natural body having life potentially in 
It It IS ‘ the essential whatness of a 
body It is not really possible to 
understand these definitions without 
prior acquaintance with the whole of 
Aristotles physics and metaphysics 
but It is hoped that tVie foilowing ex 
planation suggested by Aristotles ths 
cussion of causes will be of some 
help 

There are four questions that can be 
raised about a couch CO What is it 


made of (what is its nuitcrml cause)’ 
(2) Wliat sort of thing is it C^hat is 
Its fornuil cmise)’ C3) How was it 
made C«hat was its efficient caitse'P 
C4) What is Its purpose (what is its 
end or final cense)’ When all these 
questions arc satisfactorily answered, 
Acn (and only then) we understand 
the couch And so, in general, artificial 
objects arc produced when someone 
takes raw materials and by moving 
them imposes a form on them for a cer 
tain purpose 

The process of making a couch is to 
be looked upon as a movement from 
the potential to the actual A heap of 
cloth, springs, and wood is potentially 
a couch the makers activity moves 
these ingredients from the state of 
potenUahiv to that of being actually 
a couch These terms, however, are 
only relative, what is potentially 8 
couch (the matter of a couch) is 8t 
the same time actually cloth, spnngSi 
and wood 

The world consists of parocular 
things Those that ate not artificial are 
natural and the significant difference 
between natural and artificial things 
is that while the latter have their form 
imposed on them from outside, the 
former have their own internal pnn 
ciples of motion (in the broadest 
sense including growth) Hence every 
thing IS to be understood in the way a 
couch IS understood as a particular 
thing a this consisting of a certain 
matter which takes on a certain form 
or whatness—that is, it undergoes a 
process of development from a con 
dmort of potentiality to a state 
actuality We understand an acorn 
when vve know that it is a potential 
oak tree, that it is the sort of thing 
that has the internal power of de¬ 
veloping (organizing itself and other 
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matter) into (not just anjthmg but constitute the eje (It appears that 
spccificalU) an oaV tree Anstodcs own doctrine was not so far 

Articles of furniture arc classified as he thought from the harmonj-of 
according to their shapes Tlie what thc-bodi theorj ) 
ness of a tabic is distinguished from The soul is the life principle But 
the whatness of a chair b\ mere out sshii is it to lisc'^ It may mean thinh 
line. But c\cn here the difTerencc in ing or perception or local moiemcnt 
form amounts to a chrFcrence in fnne and rest or mosement in the sense of 
lion W'hat makes a thing a knife is nutrition decaj and growth Plants 
not Its shape as such but its abilitv to base the power of nourishing and re 
cut the form of whatness of i knife producing themselves as do all Imng 
IS cutting It is in an analogous sense things in order that as far as their 
that Aristotle declares the soul to be the nature allows thej may partake m the 
essential whatness of a living bod) eternal and divine That is the goal 

A bar of unsharpened steel is po- toward which all things strive that 
tentiallv a knife When it is shaped for ihe sake of which they do whatso- 
and sharpened it is nctuall) a knife ever their nature renders possible Am 

But the word actuall) here is am mals haic in addition the faculty of 

biguous The object is actuall) a knife moving from place to place and sensa 
both when it is actual!) cutting some tion that makes movement feasible all 
thing and also when it is resting in a animals have at least the priman sense 
scabbard m a condition to cut The of touch and taste which is a kind of 
actuality of the knife m the scabbard touch Only man is endowed with the 
Aristotle calls the first grade of ao power of thought which is capable 
tuahty to distinguish it from the of existence m isolation from all other 
second grade manifested only when psychic powers But although Aristotle 
the knift IS cutting And so for the distinguishes thus radically between 
first definition of soul the soul is not thinking and the other psychic powers 
an ingredient of a body or an extra of reprtwuciion nourishment and sen 
organ u is the organization and func sition it is probably a mistake to at 
tioning of the body IF a bodv has tribute to him the doctrine that man 
life potentially in it the soul is the has three (separate or separable) souls 
actuality (developed potentially) of In all senses of cause except material 
hfe It IS the first grade of actuality cause the soul is the cause of the 
because not all the v ital functions are body It is the bodv s source or origin 
in exercise at every moment Hence of movement (efficient cause) the es 
the immortality of the soul is out of sence of the whole In ing body (formal 
the question Further it is as meaning cause) and the purpose for which the 
less to ask whether soul and body are body exists (final cause) 
one as to wonder whether a piece of The remainder of Book II treats of 
"ax and its shape are one or two It the faculty of sensation and of the 
IS not wrong to say that the animal is five senses By a sense is meant 
Its body ylus its soul if care is taken what has the power of receiving into 
to realize that this is to be interpreted itself the sensible forms of things 
m the same sense as the statement without the matter as the wax re- 
diat the pupil jIiis the power of sight ceives the imprint of the seal ( Sen 
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sible form” seems to mean any fonn that sound is transmitted b) obration 
that can be perceived Thus, shapes of the air, and he Imows something 
are sensible forms, souls are not) The of the anatomj of the ear He remarli 
process of sensing is this the sense that voice, bevn^ ‘sound with a mean 
organ consists of two or more of the ing,” indicates the presence of sou! 
four elements in a certain ratio, the Voice js not just air knocking against 
combination being such as to be suit the windpipe we must hold our 
able matter for receiving a certain hreadv to speak, using the confined 
range of sensible forms When I see a air as an instrument 
hippopotamus, there is no hippopot Aristotle observes acutely that a 
amus (natural body, matter and form) studv of touch raises the problem 
m eje WTiat is there is the matter whether touch is or is not a single 
of the eje, which has now taken on sense For several pairs of opposites, 
the sensible form of the hippopotamus not just one, are perceived b) touch 

and IS m consequence qttahlalnely hot and cold, drj and moist, hard and 

identical with the hippopotamus I soft We ate inCetvos to other animals 
cannot see sounds or hear colors he- m some of the senses, notablj smell, 
cause the matter of the eye is such as but exceed them all m touch and m 
to be the potentiahtv onlj of colors, its sub-sense, taste. This O'* ^ 

the eat only of sounds The power of our astonishment) is the explanation 
the sense organ to perceive, then, is of man’s supenor intelbgence and of 
the ratio of the elements m us com the supenont) of one man to another 
posiDon ‘It IS to differences m the organ of 

Sight ‘‘What IS visible is color touch and to nothing else that the 
and color is what lies upon what is m differences between man and man m 
Its own nature visible " In order that respect of natural endowment are due; 
something may be seen, there must men whose flesh is hard are lU 
exist (a) a colored object, (b) a trans endowed b) nature, men whose flesh 
parent medium, and (c) hght Tbev is soft, well-endowed ’ 
are related as follows All transparent Onlv volutions can be tasted, Ans 
things—air, water, and the'uppermost lotle argues The organ of taste must 
shell of the phjsical Cosmos’'—contain be something drj that can be liquefied 

a certain substance which has ih** All sensation is vm a medium De¬ 
power of becoming transparent It is moentus erred in supposing that one 

cictiiany transparent, however, onlv can see through a vacuum We cannot 
when exated to actuality bv fire, or see something placed directl) on the 
vsmevKvwg lesemWmg five CvucK as e^e oi hear sonvevhvwg ow the ear 
the phosphorescence of certain fungi drum Neither can we smell some- 
and dccapng flesh) Light is not a thing in the nostril unless we ar* 
bod). It IS the activit) of the trans breathing in (Anstotle was puzzled 
parent medium When the medium is however, to find that some bloodless 
actually transparent color is able to animals, which do not breathe none- 
set It in motion, thus to communicate thelesscan smell He su^ests that over 
the sensible form to the ev e the intra nasal organ of smell w e hav e 

Aristotle's discussion of sound and some sort of curtain, analogous to the 
hearing is very accurate He knows eyelid, which is raised only wheri we 
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mliale This the bloodless animals pte* 
sumabU lach) E\cn the sense of 
touch lias Its medium to wit the 
flesh which is not itself the sense 
organ 

Book III begins with a complicated 
proof that there could not be a sixth 
sense nor a need for one Aristotle 
continues with a discussion of the re¬ 
lation of the sensible object to the 
percipient sense They are distinct 
though their actuitj is one and the 
same for example the hearing and 
the soul are merged in one Both 
must be found in that which has the 
facult) of hearing actual hear 
mg and actual sounding appear and 
disappear from existence at one and 
the same moment But Aristotle is no 
Btrkeleian ns jofeiitwlifies one of 
them ma) exist without tlie other It 
IS wrong to say that without sight 
there is no white or black this descrip¬ 
tion applies onl) to the actualities not 
to the potentialities 
There follows an obscure passage m 
which Anstotle seems to saj that after 
all we do need—and indeed we have 
—a sixth sense a common sense 
which discriminates between sensa 
tions m different modal ties how else 
could we tell that sweet is different 
from white? This passage serNes as a 
transition to the consideration of think 
mg and imagining which occupies 
most of the rest of the book 
Thinking is different from perceiv 
ing (a doctrine denied bs some ancient 
philosophers) for (1) perception does 
not admit of error while thinking does 
and (2) all animals percewe but \er) 
few think Imagining is different from 
both as being in the proMnee of the 
w ill and not productn e of emotion 
Thinking is part imagination part 
judgment Imagination is that in tit 


tue of which an image arises for us 
It IS not sensing for (I) it takes place 
in dreams (X) it is not alwajs present 
as sense is (3) imaginations are 
mostl) false while sensations are al 
wajs true C4) when we (m fact) 
see a man we do not say that ive 
imagine it to be a man and (5) 
\isions appear to us even when our 
ejes are shut Nor is imagination 
I nonledge or intelligence or opinion 
for brutes imagine but do not believe 

Nevertheless imagination is impos 
sible without sensation we do not 
imagine what we have never sensed 
Imagination is a movement result 
ing from an actual exerase of a power 
of sense 

Mind is the part of the soul with 
which the soul knows and thinks 
TTimking though It is not perceiving 
IS sufficient!) Uke perceiving to enable 
us to conclude that mind is capable 
of being affected by fonns Mind 
must be related to what is thinkable 
as sense is to what is sensible It 
follows that mind can have no nature 
(no combination of matter and form) 
of Its own for unlike the senses the 
matter of which restricts iheit poten 
tialities each to a certain range of pos 
sible sensations mind is not limited 
jn Its objects Hence mind 'before it 
thinks IS not actually any real thing 
For this reason it cannot reasonablj 
be regarded as blended vv ith the bod) 

It is (potentiall) not actually) the 
place of forms 

The mind so far described however 
IS onl) passive mind In the ex 
tremely short obscure and important 
fifth chapter we learn that though 
passive mind is what it is b) virtue 
of becoming all things there is an 
other which is what it is b) virtue 
of making all things this is a sort of 



positive state like light, for in a sense 
light makes potential colors into actual 
colors.” Tins kind of mind is not at 
one time knowing and at another not 
When mind is set free from its present 
conditions it appears as just what it is 
and nothing more this alone is im 
mortal and eternal (ne do not, how 
ever, remember its former actint) be* 
cause, while rmnd in this sense is im 
passible, mind as passne is destruct 
ible), and without it nothing thinks “ 

The remainder of the hook is in 
the mam a sort of appendix in which 
topics previously treated are consid 
ered further 

The great conception of De Aninui 
is that of soul as the ftinction of the 
bod) On this account it is the sole 


ancient treatise that is akin m i» 
ticivpomt to modem psjchologi and 
philosoph} of mind It is tragic that 
Anstoiles great auihonts, which suf 
ficcj to canonize so many errors for 
so long in other departments of science 
and philosophj, Ad not preiail m 
psichologj Aristotle, like the tragic 
heroes be describes in the Poetics, 
was not blameless in the matter his 
flaw was his abandonment of his own 
doctrine in order to sing the ode to 
“actne mmd’ WTiile the progress of 
mans a science has consisted in throw'- 
mg off Aristotelian shackles, the 
verse is true m ps^chologr, m which 
Anstoiles insight had to wait almost 
to our own day to be rediscovered 


METAPHYSICS 

Atirhof Anstode C384'322 eg) 

Type o/trorJL Metaphysics 

First transcTihed Fourth century b c. 

Piu-NaPAL Ideas Advanced 
Tnie knowledge is the knou ledge of ultimate causes 

There are four types of causes the formal cause fo plan or type), the fntd 
cause Qa purpose), the material cause 0«a«er, that uhtch is used), and the 
efficient cause (.that which imtiates change) 

The study of being as being tmohes the attempt to dtscoier first principles 
of explanation 

The tnditidual thing to which pTOferties belong is the only true substance, 
substances are subjects hut neier predwates 

Since properties attach themsehes to tndindtials of a certain kind, the kind 
may also be called substance , tliMs, the essence of a thing is, in this sense, iW 
substance 

Matter is polcnlialiiy, the capacity to be sowetbmg, matter is unlimited uhich 
IS able to be hniited by form ii Jien matter is limited by form, there is actuality 
Forms ornnnersnis ensi only »n things 

The process of change cannot go on to tnflniiy, there must be an unmoted 
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^rst mo\cr nluch is eternal substance anel achtaltty such a first mover is good, 
IS divine ifioiigJif tJmiliiig only of thought 


Avneenna reported that he had 
read Aristotle s Mctn/ hysics fortj times 
and still had not understood it Such 
a comment is illuminating both for 
metaphjsics as a subject matter and 
for Aristotle s treatise from which the 
title for this inquir) has been derived 
Both are difficult to understand but the 
thinker who would understand this 
philosophic discipline would do well 
to start with Aristotle Baffling as his 
piece of writing is it is still the best 
source of metaphjsics Its structure is 
nuzzling since it was put together not 
Dj Aristotle but bj his students from 
their notes Nor did Aristotle give the 
treatise its immortal name It was 
placed m the collection of his writings 
ofter the treatise on PJijsics and so 
earned the name of mcia —(after the) 
phvsics 

Accidental as this title seems it still 
desenbes the content of the treatise 
fairlv accurately In modern times 
much of the PJijsics might be classed 
as metaphjs cs (the discussion of the 
infinite) and some of the topics of the 
Phjsics are repeated m the Metajhys 
ICS (change and movement) but still 
the Metaphysics does go bejond the 
Physics First principles not the pnn 
ciples of natural movement alone are 
the subject now The Metaphysics 
takes up questions bevond those of 
phjsical nature as such and moves on 
not only to first principles but also to 
an Unmoved Mover It is true that the 
book (the Alelnpfijscs) stands some¬ 
what alone m Aristotle s vvTitmgs Ac¬ 
cording to the way in wh ch the Meta 
ihjsics IS either bj passed or inter 
preted much of the general interpreta 
tion of Aristodes other works will varj 


That is this treatise rightly occupies 
a metaphysical (basic) position within 
Anstotle s vast writings 

Book Alpha which begins with the 
famous sentence All men by nature 
desire to know is sometimes called 
the first history of philosophy In it 
Aristotle reviews the theories of the 
Pre-Socratics and of Plato and much 
information we have about the Pre- 
Socritics actuallj comes from Ans 
totles accounts Anstotle works out his 
own theories by a critical appraisal of 
other doctrines indicating the strong 
and the weak points of each theory 
and incorporaung the strong points 
into his own view 

Anstotle first gives a bnef episte¬ 
mology descnbing the modes for gam 
ing knowledge and finallj for the 
achievement of wisdom Such true 
knowledge can onlj be a knowledge 
of causes particularly of ultimate 
causes It is this which leads Anstotle 
to cons der previous theories and tj'pes 
of cause ending in the famous doctrine 
of the four kinds of cause the formal 
cause (the plan) the final cause (the 
purpose) the i latenal cause (that 
which IS used) and the efficient cause 
(thil V hich initiates change) 

Such a theorv of causation is crucial 
to metaphvs cs since what we want is 
knowledge of truth and wc cannot 
know truth without its cause To as 
sure us that this can be obtained 
Anstotle must affirm the existence of a 
first principle and the impossibilitv of 
cither an mfin te senes or infinitely 
vanous kinds of causes If it were 
otherwise knowledge could not be 
obtained Thus a great deal of the 
treatise is devoted to provnng that the 
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Junds of causes are definite in number 
and that the existence of a first pnna 
pie IS certain Knowledge comes 
through a grasp of causes but if the 
kinds of causes uere infinite in num 
her knowledge would be impossible 
(the mind can handle only finite enti 
ties) The disproof of an actual mfi 
nite the limitation of causes to four 
and the establishment of the existence 
of a first cause of mouon—all are cen 
tral if metaphysics is to achieve wis 
dom 

Book Beta turns to the traditional 
roblem of substance How many 
asic kinds of entities are there and 
what IS It that is most stable and un 
derhes change^ Are the principles 
which govern both perishable and im 
perishable things one and the same^ 
Being and unity are two difficult 
concepts and Aristotle considers 
whether they are themselves substances 
or merely properties of things IneM 
tably he becomes in\olied in the Pla 
tonic theory of forms Although re 
jecting forms as substances Anstotle 
still agrees with Plato that mdniduals 
as such are never know able and that 
the knowledge of any indisidual thing 
IS of Its unwersal properties 
In Book Gamma Aristotle begins 
with the famous definition of meta 
phjsics as the science which investi 
gates being as being Other branches 
of philosophy treat vanous particular 
kinds of things but metaphjsics con 
siders the one starUng point of all 
things the first principles and highest 
causes Since being falls immediately 
into genera the vanous sciences cor 
respond to these genera Yet there are 
certain proMrties peculiar to being as 
such and the philosopher seeks to As 
cover the truth about these 

To complete such basic inquiry 


principles which are certain must first 
be found and Anstotle gives us a state¬ 
ment of the principle of noncontradic 
tion here as an example Few pnnci 
pies can have the certainty which such 
a principle has and one cannot de¬ 
mand demonstration of all things 
Basic axioms cannot be proved al 
though thev can be established indi 
rectly b) intuition or by the impossi 
bility of their opposite being true The 
starting point of demonstration cannot 
be demonstration but something ac 
cepted as true in itself What the meta 
physician must develop is a grasp of 
the basic principles which he behind 
all demonstration and then he ought 
to demand demonstration onlj of mat 
ters in which such proof is possible 
He must grasp the pnnaples of being 
itself 

At first glance Book Delta seemS 
puzzling Sometimes called the philos 
ophers lexicon it appears to be (and 
is) simpl) an extended senes of defi 
nitions of crucial terms On closer in 
spection these terms prove to be the 
Msic metaphjsical vocabulary (made 
up of such terms as “beginning and 
cause ) Metaphysics has always pro¬ 
ceeded by spending time on the defi 
nition of a few key words However 
instead of attempting to give a single 
definiUon for each of these thirty or 
so terms what Anstotle does is to I st 
several common or possible meanings 
which maj be given to each term He 
docs point up the more important 
meanings and focuses on any of meta 
phvsical significance but on the 
whole the hook is a straightforward 
analysis of various common meanings 
given to these philosophical!} impor 
tant terms 

The four causes are listed again 
here (thej arc not always defined in 
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the same terms) The term "necessity’ 
IS of some special interest, since Ans 
totle uses it m the positive sense C 
not be othensise’ ), \ery much as Plato 
uses "eternal, whereas 'necessitj for 
Plato in the Tunaeus is a s\Tnbol of 
nonrationality and chaos Here Ans 
totle denies unit} as an overreaching 
concept and makes it merely an at 
tnbute of things Here, also, is the fa 
mous definmon of ‘substance as the 
indmdual thing which is the bearer 
of properties and is not itself a prop¬ 
erty 

Aristotle’s other doctrines can be 
seen through these definiuons, that 
priority means complete actuality and 
absence of potency, that what is com 
plete and excellent is what has at 
tamed its end or purpose We find that 
Aristotle in defining acadent is far 
from being a rigid determinist Some 
aspects of the world are necessarv but 
events without a definite cause (ex 
cept that of chance) are equall) pres 
ent they are accidental Through defi 
nitions of crucial terms, Aristotle built 
an outline of his view of the worlds 
basic structure. 

Scholars argue that the i\Ietaphjs>cs 
Was not composed as a continuous 
work rather it represents a collection 
of pieces on similar topics This be¬ 
comes evadent when after the lexi 
con ’ the next section begins again on 
the concept of knowledge through 
comprehending the pnnaples and 
causes of things However this time 
We are led into the well known defim 
tion of ph}sics mathematics and met 
aph}’sics Phj-sics thconzes about such 
beings as admit of being moved but 
are not separable from matter Mathe¬ 
matics deals with things which are im 
movable but presumablj do not exist 
separate!}, only as embodied in matter 


Metaphysics (first saence) deals with 
things which both exist separately and 
are immov able and eternal Of the 
accidental, there can he no scien¬ 
tific treatment whatsoever, in these 
branches of saence or elsewhere 

Next Aristotle returns to the cruaal 
question of substance, which he calls 
‘first m every sense’ The essence or 
the universal the genus, and the 
substratum (that which underlies a 
thing) are all called substance In de¬ 
ciding which of these meanings of 
substance is primary, Anstotle is never 
completely clear As far as knowledge 
IS concerned, it is clear that essence is 
nor However, Aristotle is clear that 
e does not consider Plato s forms to 
be self subsistent substances, forms or 
unnersals, exist only in things At the 
other extreme, matter as pure poten 
tialit) IS unknowable in itself, and 
It is clear that there is no definition 
for the individual as such 
The causes of substances are the 
objects of Aristotle s search but sensi 
ble substances all have matter and are 
thus subject to potentiality Essence 
certainly attaches to the form and to 
actuality and in that sense the form 
of the thing has a pnor claim to be 
called substance Substance is the pn 
mar) category and all other categories 
depend on it In virtue of the concept 
of substance all other beings also are 
said to be And it is clear that actuality 
IS prior to potenc) Potenc} is every 
pnnciple of movement or rest whereas 
substance or form is actualit) 

Arguing that eternal things are pnor 
m substance to penshable things Ans 
totle next begins his argument for the 
e.xisience of an eternal pnme mover 
No eternal things exist potentially 
(and on these grounds he excludes 
the e-xistence of an actual infinite) 
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Nothing which is necessary can east 
potenually Yet such eternal and nec 
essary substances must exist, for if 
these did not exist nothing would 
exist In things which are from the 
beginning in eternal things, there is 
nothing bad, nothing defective noth 
ing perverted And how is there to be 
order unless there is something eternal 
and independent and permanent? In 
pursuing the truth one must start from 
the things that are always in the same 
state and permit no change 

The process of change cannot go on 
to infinit) It IS necessary that there 
should be an eternal unraovable sub¬ 
stance. It IS impossible that movement 
should either have come into being or 
cease to be Movement also is conbnu 
ous in the sense in which ome is 
There must, then, be a principle 
whose very essence is actuality There 
IS something which moves without be¬ 
ing moved, being eternal subsunce 
and actualiC) The object of a desire 
moves m this waj, it moves without 
being moved The final cause, then, 
produces motion as being loved or de 
sired, but all other things move by be¬ 
ing moved 

Such a first mover easts of necessity 
and Its mode of being is good On 
such a principle the heavens and the 
world of nature depend This sub¬ 
stance cannot have any magnitude, 
being without parts and indivisible’ 
The nature of divine thought is that 
it thinks of that which is most divine 
and precious and jt does not change 
Change vvx>uld be for the worse Cm 
volving TOtentiahtj, as it must) Since 
It must be of its own nature that di 
vine thought thinks, its thinking 15 a 


thinking on thinking The divine 
thought and its object of thought are 
one 

'Hie Metaphysics contains at this 
point Aristotle’s famous consideration 
of the Platonic forms and his rejection 
of their separate and eternal existence. 
Anstotle does not denj that there are 
universal forms, knowledge requires 
them ^Vhat Anstotle refuses to do is 
to give them an independent and pnor 
existence outside of particulars. Ans 
totle then closes the Metaphysics with 
a consideration of the status of mathe¬ 
matical objects This section has often 
been a puzzle to scholars, for Anstotle 
seems to attribute certain views to 
Plato which are not to be found as 
such within the extant Platonic dia 
logues Here Anstotle treats Platonic 
forms as if they were all thought by 
Plato to be numbers 'These ana other 
unexpected references to unknown 
Platonic theories have led scholars to 
guess that Anstotle knew Cas Plato’s 
pupil) of later theories developed bv 
Plato in the Academy but not refiecied 
in the vvimen dialogues 
Such a puzzle is only one among 
many generated by the Metaphysics 
It is a book both repetitious and vague 
in some of its theories, as well as un 
systematic in its structure ’The parts 
do not all fit together, and yet it has 
never failed to attract students to its 
study It remains the classical source 
of metaphysics and its prohlems and 
iheones continue to be debated It is 
impossible to understand the book in 
its enUrety and it is equally impossible 
to dismiss It It remains the classical 
training ground for learning abstract 
ihconzmg on fundamental problems. 



lian ps)chology and metaphysics 
Aristoilcs psychological approach 
appears when he I>cgms his inscstiga 
lion of the final good by rcftrencc |o 
what he regards ns a general fact of 
human and ammal bclnsior lie cites 
the dictum of a predecessor that the 
good ]$ that at untch all things aim 
But there arc many aims some goods 
are desired for thcmscUes some for the 
sahe of others To avoid an infinite re- 
gtcssion of goods merely instrumental 
to others we must presuppose intrinsic 
goods and if one appears to be more 
ultimate than any other this will be 
the chief good Its criteria w ill be final 
iiy and self sufTcicncy—it will be \al 
ucd for Us own sake and us achieve¬ 
ment will leave nothing to be desired 
Everyone igrccs Aristotle notes that 
happiness is thus final and self sufli 
cient vve desire other goods for the 
sahe of this happiness but never this 
for the sake of others Out this general 
agreement is merely verbal specific dc 
senpuons of happiness arc so varied 
that a detailed inquiry is obviously 
needed 

Among previous theories of the good 
IS that of Aristotle s teacher Plato who 
held that good is a self subsistent es 
sence a universal Form or Idea m 
which all particular good things part c 
ipate and by which alone they are 
good Aristotle objects however that 
if noth ng but this Form is good inir n 
s cally the good would be both empty 
of content and iinaUainable In the 
practice of arts and soences auning at 
their own particular ends it does not 
seem that a knowledge of this universal 
good IS preiequn te Hence Ar stotle 
turns to a search for the spec Gcally hu 
man good 

This must be found in mans ovim 


form and function qua man To under 
stand the latter, we must consider 
briefly the Aristotelian concept of mat 
ter and form derived but considerably 
altered from that of Plato Except for 

f iutc matter md pure form icnnmal 
imus posited by the system rather than 
cxptritnccd diircrcnces in reality the 
matter and form of any given thing are 
Its two aspects of potentiality and actu 
aliti separable only in analysis Alatter 
IS the stuff form the structure matter 
is the thatiicss form the -u hattscssot 
things Matter without form is hardly 
conceivable and form without matter 
IS empty abstraction Form is not mete 
structure hovicvcr for what a thing u 
or becomes when its potentialiljo* 
actualucd depends not only on shape 
or organizition but also on function 
Tlic traditional illustration here is tna^ 
of the acorn which is a potential oak 
tree Bclauvc to the tree the acorn 
18 matter—an unrealized possibimy 
which will eventuate m the actuah^ 
or form oak tree But the rree in turn 
may be matter for a higher form m 
CISC say it is made into a piece o 
furniture and obviously the acorn it 
self must mature into the form 
tree seed before it can function as 
material for the future tree Thus the 
end or telos of the acorn is integral to 
Its natvjre and its good is to fuInU 
Its formal function well—to become a 
strong well shaped tree 

The end of man must I kewise be 
found in form which for h m is soul 
Soul here does not have the con 
Tiotat ons given j£ in Chnst an tradt 
tiOQ It is not an entity but rather a 
level of function of living bod es Even 
plants have the nutntive function or 
vegetauve soul lower animals haie 
this plus a sensory and appebtive or de- 



siderati\e soul tlie human soul has a 
higher le\el, the ratioml Now the 
cYccIlence or nrfuc of each thing ac¬ 
cording to the meaning of the Greel 
crefe lies in the efiicienc\ of its pecul 
lar function therefore human good 
turns out to be acmiU of soul m ac¬ 
cordance with \irtue, and if there are 
more than one \irtue. in accordance 
with the best and most complete 
Two broad dwisions in the human 
"^oul are the irrational and the rational 
the former includes the legetatne o^er 

which reason has no direct control and 
the appetitne, pirtialh amenable to 
rational guidance The rational part in 
eludes the calculatne and scientific 
functions Corresponding to each of 
these are \anous kinds of excellence 
ranged under the two mam txpes 
inonl and intellectual \iriues 
To reach a definition of the first 
U^pe, Aristotle observes ibat well being 
IS achieved through a mean between 
two extremes either of which destrovs 
It as the athletes fitness is maintained 
hv the proper amount of food neither 
too much nor too little But thn. is not 
an arithmetical mean the proper 
amount of food for a WTCStler would 
be too much for a businessman Ap- 
plving this concept to attitudes emo¬ 
tions and conduct Aristotle develops a 
relational ethics which is vet not rcla 
tivastic in the pejoraUve sense *A'ir 
tue IS a state of character con 

cemed wath choice Iv mg m a mean 
1 e the mean relative to us this being 
determined bv a rational pnnciple 
bv which the man of practical wisdom 
would determine it Now it is a mean 
between two vnees that which depends 
on excess and that which depends on 
defect “ 

Examples of virtues appropriate to 


certain activities and attitudes are as 
follow s 

Acma'n’ or attitude 

1 Facing death 
2. Experiencing pleasure/pam 

3 Giv mg and taking mone) 

4 Attitude tow ard honor/dishonor 

5 Assertion 

6 Giv mg amusement 

VICE OF VIRTUE VICE OF 
EXCESS (MEAN) DEFECT 

1 Rashness Courage Cowardice 

2 Selfindul Temper Insensibilitv 

gence ance 

3 Prodigalitv Liberality Meanness 

4 Emptv Proper Undue 

vanitv pnde humilitv 

5 Boastful Truth Mock 

ness telling modestv 

6 Buffooner) Readv wit Boonshness 

Virtue lies in feeling or acting nghdv 
m relation to time objects people mo¬ 
tives and manner Though the mean 
is variable since some means lie nearer 
one or the other extreme there is a 
mean for most situauons—that middle 
course recognized bv the practically 
wise or go^ man Anstotle himself 
notes however that this account of 
virtue and vice is not exhaustive there 
are some acts and passions mherentlv 
bad such as spite or enw adulterv or 
murd*T—there are no mean (nght) 
wavs of feeling or doing these 

Neither docs the theon applv m 
the same wav to a major virtue justice 
As a parucular virtue (rather than as 
the Platonic jusucc comprehending all 
other virtues) jusuce involves the 
sharing of external goods such as honoi 
or monev and the mean is an inter 
mediate amount, while both extreme 
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arc injuMicc Diitrihuinc jtisttce k a 
gcomttrinl pti»p(»ftion hcivvccn ptt 
sons h\ merit an<! 

a\\“ir(Ic«! If A mil B arc person* and 
C and 1> nrc iliinps, ihisjiuticc can !>c 
formiihtcd thu* A 11 C I) Lr]tnlilv 
here I* tIuK not between jsersnns or 
qumiities, jt lies in proportional re¬ 
lation Ucctincitof) justice inxohcs 
onl) the TiRhtin}; of wrongs in winch 
the Riin of one part) etpials the lim 
of tilt otluf, and the person* llicm 
seises are treatet! ns equal Since 
Aristotle disclaims iiniversalit) for the 
concept of \utue as i mean the oh 
jcction of some critics to the incon 
sistcnC) of his secount of justice seems 
pointless 

The sirtucs md mccs tend to be 
self perpetuating states of chancter 
are Mtn causes and ciTccts of corre 
spending actions Out while both aas 
and clnracicr arc soluntar^, we arc 
clearly aware of specific clioices pre¬ 
ceding acts, svliilc dcsclopmcnt of 
charactet is gradual and not so ohsious 
Neseithelcss we are responsible for 
both csen ignorance of the ri„ht is in 
excusable if due to carelessness Tlic 
very attractiscness of false goods is 
due to ones character jusc as that 
which IS not really wholesome may ap¬ 
pear so to a diseased person Herein 
lies the distinguishing feature of the 
good man svhilc each character has 
Its own concept of the noble and pleas 
ant the good man sees the truth m 
each class of things being as it were 
the norm and measure of them 

Though Aiistotles ethics js not n 
deontological system it clearly tvas 
intended to detelop the sort of person 
that the right rule presenbes The 
temperate man for example craves 
for the things he ought as he ought, 
and when he ought and this is what 


rational principle directs." Hut the Mt 
tunm mtn is not burdened with a 
rrstrictisi, puriianicil sense of ohhgs 
tun, insieid, he coins tfic I»cst life 
liy fcili/ing bis bignesf potcniulitie* 
as a buinin King This is illusiratetl 
l»y Anstotlt's description of the pro- 
perl) proud man pridt, a mean be 
tvseen vanit) md bumilii), "seems to 
he a sort of crcn\-n of the \mucs, for 
it makes them greater, and it is not 
found Without them." flic proud man 
thinks himself to be and ts worth) of 
great things He is coiirigeous honor 
able and honored noble, disdainful of 
the pelt), liberal, dignified set unas 
suming, frank in expressing his loses 
and hatreds, a mm of few but gr«^ 
deeds He IS independent and inca 
pabic of centering ms life m another, 
except for friends 

Aristotle s\ rites at length of frieno 
ships necessity to the good life There 
arc three ijpes friendships based on 
utility, those maintained for pleasure 
alone, and those Kiwcen similatl) 'tt 
tuous men loscd because of their good 
ness The last kind is highest, rarest, 
and most durable 

The topic of friendship raises ques 
tions of the relations between beneso 
Icncc and self lose and here Aristotle 
anticipates such later writers as Hume 
and Bishop Joseph Butler Our estimate 
of sciflove, he points out requires 
distinction between higher and lower 
senses of the term Selfish concern for 
wealth or physical pleasure is of course 
blamcworth) but the true lover of 
sdf K be -who seeVs that most fitting to 
his highest nature—the just temperate 
and noble If all sought for themsehes 
the highest good virtue, selflo'C 
would make for the greatest common 
welfare True selflove thus involves 
beneficence and occasionally sacrifice 
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of wealth or c\cn life itself for the sake 
of friends and countr). Thus the good 
man needs friends m order to cvercisc 
Mrtueful!) 

The g(x)d mm also needs the second 
major i)pe of \irtuc, the intellcciinl, 
for the moral insohcs dunce, and 
choice IS defined as "cither dcsidcratne 
reason or ratiocinatne desire” Good 
choice, then, presupposes right desire 
and true reavming The rightness and 
truth arc measured against the right 
rule by which Aristotle asoidi subjec- 
tiMsm "there is a mark to which the 
man who has the rule looks . . there 
IS a standard which determines the 
mean states which we sa\ arc interme¬ 
diate hetw cen excess and defect 
But pure, contemplate e intellect does 
not dirccth motnate, its end bcinc 
truth j’cr se, therefore it is the practical 
or productive intellect winch aims at 
the truth in harmonj with right desire 
Prncticfll nisdoiii is the intellectual sir 
tuc most intimatel) connected with 
moral Virtue "it is a true and reasoned 
state of capacit) to act with regard to 
the things that are good or bad for 
man ' It is deliberation about the con 
tingent, not the eternal, for its concern 
is with selecting the best means to the 
good life, therefore it is a function of 
the productw e intellect w hich can com 
mand and sometimes control the irra 
tional soul, the feelings and desires 
Practical wisdom is thus a virtue (rf the 
calculative level, the lower of the two 
rational parts of the soul Since it must 
not on!) calculate the means hut rec 
ognize the ends, 'it is not possible to 
be good in the strict sense without 
practical wisdom, nor practically wise 
Without moral virtue” Thus, intellec 
tual virtue is not mere cleverness 
Practical wisdom presupposes tn 
tuitiie reason, which grasps first 


pnnapics, universals, and ultimate par¬ 
ticulars or specific facts, the raw ma¬ 
terials with which practical wisdom 
docs Its work Intuitive reason also 
furnishes the first principles with 
which the fourth intellectual virtue, 
sacntifjc knoMled^e (logical or math¬ 
ematical demonstration) operates This 
virtue concerns only the eternal, the 
logically necessary But the highest 
form of wisdom involves not only 
knowledge of the logical implications 
of first principles, but also coraprehen 
Sion of the principles themselves 
Hence Aristotle, calling j^htlosophic 
xiisdom the combination of scientific 
knowledge and intuitive reason, speci 
lies that It must be directed to the 
highest objects and be properly com 
pletcd From this it follows that it is 
not directed toward the highest human 
good, because ‘man ts not the best 
thing in the world/ not as divine, for 
erainple, as the heavenij bodies But 
though not directed toward the highest 
human good, it is that good Should a 
critic object that philosophic wisdom, 
being merely contemplative, is thus 
useless, Aristotle reminds us that it 
makes man happy not as an instrument 
but as the actualized end, the highest 
human activity Practical wisdom's 
command of the body is not a mark 
of supenority to contemplation but, 
rather, prepares the way for its com 
mg as medicine is instrumental to 
health 

Before one can fully appreciate Ans 
totles concept of happiness it is neces¬ 
sary to rev lew his treatment of pleasure, 
regarded by many philosophers as the 
SKfiiniiiiu t?onum As usual, Aristotle 
considers arguments on both sides m 
some detail He concludes not only 
that pleasure is a good, but also that 
there are cogent reasons for thinking it 



the chief good cvenone igre« ihit 
iis opposite pun IS lud D«!» beasts 
and men urn nt plcisurc (and at the 
start Aristotle had accepted the \ic\v 
that the good is that at which all 
things aim ) and since pleastirc is a 
ntccssarj accompiniment of each ac- 
tnii) earned to its unimpeded fulfill 
ment happiness would seem to be the 
fruition in pleasure of at least some or 
perhaps all of our activities This lat 
ter consideration enters into Aristotle s 
fiml formulation of happiness but 
there arc compelling reasons for de¬ 
nying that pleasure ; er sc and without 
qualifications is the chief good PIcis 
urcs differ in kind just is do activities 
and since there is a plcisurc proper to 
each activity their values arc concomi 
tant Some pieisurcs complete acts that 
are VICIOUS and some hinder the fulfill 
ment of more worthwhile activities 
As Plato argued it appeirs that the de 
sirabilitv of pleasure can be augmented 
b) addition of other goods such as 
that of wisdom but one criterion of the 
final good IS self sufTcicnc) Pleasure 
then IS but an ingredient of that good 
happiness 

The modem reader muse be careful 
not to identify this happiness with 
euphoria It is a state of being not just 
one of feeling It is an activity and 
since virtuous activity is also desirable 
for Its own sake happiness is virtuous 
activity As the chief good it involves 
the highest virtue which as we have 
seen is contemplative Contemplation 
is capable of more continuity than 
other actions it requires fewer mate 
nal necessities its pleasures are pure 
and lasting No immediately practical 
results follow from it so again it ap¬ 
pears to be loved for itself alone As 
the highest human activity it 


most like that of the gods and indeed 
It liclongs to the most atithoriiativc eI^ 
ment in us “ihit which is proper to 
each thing is hv nature best anJ most 

f ilcisant for eacli thing for man ihoe- 
ore the life iccording to reason is 
best and pleasantest since reason more 
than mjtlimg else is man Tins hfc 
thcrtforc is ilso the happiest 
While this maj strilc the modern 
reader is in ovtrK ntionalistic or per 
haps icadtmte conclusion Aristotle 
tempers It by adding that such happi 
ness requires a compktc life including 
the satisfaction of tiodih needs Me 
recognizes that few men nnve the abil 
It) or the opporiunii) to lead the life of 
contemplation He claims that happi 
ness on a sccondarv level is the morall) 
virtuous life for the moral virtues, 
after all directly concern our nature in 
Its all too human” aspects since it is 
a mixture of reason and the irrational 
appetites Indeed most men are inca 
pablc of being good through reason 
and self discipline alone thej need the 
aid of legislation Tins idea provides 
the subject of Aristotles next work 
the PoJjtica 

If Aristotle 5 method should appear 
too speculative for the lead ng seien 
lists of his day he reminds his readers 
chat what he has said must be reviewed 
and tested by reference to the facts and 
should It clash with them it must be 
considered mere theorj But should tbe 
reader adopt this alternative it must 
be with reluctance when the theory is 
seen as an integral part of Anstotles 
whole system To find the most distinc¬ 
tive human excellence in reason and 
yet to allow for the most tonic exercise 
of the senses and appetites by con 
ceiving both as the full fruition of 
mans natural potentialit es and to see 



this actualization ns part of a unncr of philosophy s most stirring ethical 
sail) purposeful process is to share one comictions 


POLITICS 


/Inihor Aristotle(384322 dc) 

Tjjeo /11 orl Political pliilosoph} 

First irizMscnl ci? Beiuccn 336 and 322 nc 

PniNaPAL Ideas Advanced 

The viorall) urtiious tiwii J erforms acts according to a rational mean between 

extremes of c\ccss and deficiency so also docs the state 

The good states are monarchies anstocractes and fohties Cconstitutional gov 
emmenh the corrtsyondmg bad stales are tyrannies oligarchies and radical 
democracies , , ,, 

Politics iWiicIi lean touard the democratic form of government possess the 
greatest i olilicol strtlnlity and are least liable to revolutions 
The art of gOMrinuenl iinoh es ll e use of practical wisdom , . , 

Smec the lest life is one u htch combines action with contemplation the ideal 
MU a,ms m ! roiid.iig sufficient extensal gomis to yem.l tiu pursuit of virtue 
and hapiniiess 

Descriptions of actually existing 
states are combined in Aristotle s Poh 
tics with judgments about the ideal 
political community Its eight separate 
boohs mahe up a worlc ivhich most 
scholars insist their author never in 
tended as one finished product There 
IS debate about the ordering of the ex 
isting books But in spite of the works 
variety of special topics several domi 
nant themes and interests prevail 


the state is established to accomplish 
Another yet related theme concerns 
the way in which political life is 
viewed as an important organized 
means to the ethical development of 
Its members Though the state is logi 
cally prior to the individual according 
to Aristotle its purpose centers in the 
production of the maximum human 
good The Politics presupposes the eth 
ical teachings found in Aristotle s fa 

Aioughout One theme is ^ Sot 

whether men will act politically— 
gin r«» It IS their natures so to act—but 
raAer whether they will act well 

Anstodes insistence on the natural 
basis of human political acuvity ac 
counts for his central concern with the 
proper educauon of the states atizens 


teristic Aristotelian stress on the put 
posive quality of political life—the 
view that a state like any other enoty 
in nature has a nature understandable 
in terms of a purpose Consequently 
one cannot properly determine the na 
ture of atizenship unless he first 
knows what in general and particular 



Learning Is Induced bj nature haW, 
and reason Education can mnucncc 
habit and reason h\ modif\ing man's 
natural camcitics directing them rose- 
Jected ends or kinds of action Arts 
totlcs conreption of the m ashidi 
human ethical capacities dcsclop af 
fects ''hat he sa\s about human pohti 
cal roles Tuo broad classes of ethical 
facts exist—one of them moral the 
other Intellectual Tliesc classes are m 
tcrdcpcndcnt The moral sirtucs arc 
earned Thes result from habitual 
Kinds of conduct The morally \irtu 
ous man performs acts according to a 
rational mean between extremes of ex 
cess and deficiency which require pru 
dential judgments in specific contexts 
demanding action The chief aim of 
the moral virtues is action rather than 
contemplation, doing rather thin the¬ 
orizing Political activity expresses the 
range of virtuous actions insofar as 
man as a political animal must Inc 
In associations and devote attention to 
the family and to the public affairs of a 
commonwealth 

The matter of what makes good citi 
zenship possible is a complicated one 
The reason is that good otizenship 
must occur in relation to some actually 
existing state of which there mav be 
different kinds Thus there can be 
good citizens of bad states Good 
citizenship need not coincide with hu 
man goodness A man who is a good 
citizen of a bad state will acqu re a 
character which produces acts foreign 
to the character of the morally good 
man Although Aristotle preferred a 
state which encouraged moral activity 
on the part of its members he showed 
sufficient realism to recognize the pos 
sibility of a wide range of states an^ 
admit that citizenship exists as a func 
Uon of the end sought after by any 


actuallj existing state Aware of the 
conditions needed to produce an ideal 
state Aristotle nonetheless wanted also 
to describe and to classifj existing and 
possible tvpes of political units 
Anstotlcs sense of the vanetj of 
political possibilities becomes dear in 
nis criticisms of Plato s utopian scheme 
sketched so hrilliantlv in the btters 
HepiihJic He disagrees with Platos 
abolition of private propertv and his 
advocacy of social communism of 
wives ind children Aristotle insists 
that Platos recommendations are 
wrong m terms of both their end and 
their means There can be too great a 
unitj inanv existing state Plato spoht 
teal thought wrongfull) sought after 
an impossible kind of unitj in sug¬ 
gesting abolition of propertv and the 
pruite familv Such recommendations 
could never Itad as means to the min¬ 
imal unity anv state requires Thev 
would increase the chances of dissen 
Sion in the state Aristotle argues that 
differentiation of functions is a law of 
nature—that things actual!) differ Po¬ 
litical philosophers must accept this 
fact and not seek to alter the unalter 
able 

In the Lmis written later than the 
Be) tithe Platn softened some earlier 
political suggestions by abandoning his 
theory of social communism Aristotle 
also criucizcs the Lons on several 
grounds it fails to discuss foreign rela 
tions It makes new states too large m 
temtorv and it fails to limit propertv 
population or the respective roles of 
ruler and subject Just as Anstotle in 
sists that philosophers must never seek 
greater certainty m ethics than the sub¬ 
ject matter permits so he argues that 
the political philosopher must recog¬ 
nize that judgments must conform to 
an inevitable relativity in types of polit 
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jcal svstcms ‘Since there arc mam 
forms of pos-ernment Aristotle asserts 
m Book 111 of the Politics there must 
he mim snnclics of citizens and cs 
pccialK of citizens who arc subjects 
Nonetheless he aprccs with 
Plato that the best states—howcacr 
spccnlizcd the functions of their citi 
zens—seek the common interests of all 
When he describes existinp states of 
his own di\ and ape Aristotle men 
tions the three which he considers 
best Sparta Crete and Carthage 
During his lifetime Aristotle also di 
rected a studs of the \arious constitu 
tions showing his interest in the cm 
pineal details of political life ^et his 
empiricalU minded studies nc\cr para 
l\7ed his independent judgments 
about the aalucs of what he suidcd 
Thus Aristotle pointed out that Sparta 
was fit onU for conducting aaar the 
Cretan state was too narrowlt a rule of 
the rich (oligarchs) whose cities re¬ 
mained safe onU because of their ac¬ 
cidental geographical inacccssibilita 
and the Carthaginian state relied on a 
policy of emigration to Veep down 
domestic insurrection The best exist 
mg states fail to measure up to what is 
possible Aristotle realized that a de¬ 
scription of what exists politically need 
not sufHce either as a basis for classify 
mg possible tape of states or as a means 
of making clear the nature of an ideal 
state In various portions of his Polidcs 
he deaotes attention to such matters 
Like Plato Aristotle claims that 
there are three broad t\pcs of states 
each possessing a corresponding pos 
sihle perxersion The so-called good 
t)'pes are monarcha aristocracv and 
polity The correspond ng perversions 
(or so-called bad t\p“s) of these are 
tyranny oligarchy and radical de¬ 
mocracy By radical democracy Ans 


tolle means a state which permits an 
absolutelj unrestricted manhood suf 
frage and the right of all without 
qualification to hold office This classi 
ficatof) scheme hides a great complex 
Its cspcciallj of degree since Aristotle 
thinks both monarchv and aristocracy 
allow for at least five possible forms 
The classification also contains puzzles 
One IS that though oligarchy is listed 
-IS 1 possible perversion of aristocracy 
Aristotle indicates that the best state 
Cpracticallj though not ideally) is a 
polity A polity IS defined as a state 
which mixes rule by the rich with rule 
b\ the poor Ideall) then a polity re¬ 
quires existence of a significantly en 
trenched middle class whose interests 
moderate the extremes and receive fur 
thcrance through the state s machinery 
A politv therefore requires a constitu 
uon which expresses elements of oh 
garchical interests 

To achieve a balance between oh 
garchv and democracy is difficult The 
reason is that each tjpe of state em 
phasizes a different end Oligarchy 
rests on the assumpt on that men s 
political rights ought not to be equal 
but ratber based proportionately on 
their possession of wealth Democracy 
stresses human equalitv—that each 
shall count as one in political affairs 
Neither is absolutely correct Virtue 
stands as the sole general aim of state¬ 
craft meaning that anj form of po! ti 
cal organizauon which produces VTrtu 
ous conduct is politically lustifiable 
Anstotle understood that pohtj results 
from a compromise It involves a 
mixed consutution Polities may come 
into being in several different ways 
but their constitutions must find a 
mean which mingles some property 
qualifications with offices open to lot 
or elecuon Anstotle s comments about 



the \a!uc of a poluj result, m part, 
from Ills unuilhn^’ness to consitler ib- 
solute Imgslitp the Ixrst political unit 
Admitting, that nn nhsolutc kinj* who 
rules according to the spirit of law 
produces nn excellent model for goe-- 
erning Aristotle suggests that the rule 
of Mw rtTcncs less abuse if rcscnexl 
for minj citizens He objects to mon 
arch) Iktiusc, in his cstimition it 
csxilicd as n response to the problems 
of a primitnc social order Momrcli) 
often becomes simply hereditary Its 
additional weaknesses are that it is sub 
ject to the passions of a single man 
and that no king can adefjuatclj ban 
die all the affairs of ruling 
Tlie need of coniinuit) and stabilii) 
in a state rexrencs ample recognition in 
Aristotle s Politics Vet all pohncnl 
systems arc subject to rciolutions Cx 
tsimg forms of gosernment share two 
general aims— in icknowlcdgcmcm of 
justice and proportionate cquahn 
Aten fail to translate these aims 
of gosernment into adequate practice 
producing conditions from which revo¬ 
lutions spring In one example Aris 
totle shows how the democrats cm 
phasis on equality leads him to think 
that men arc equal in all things while 
the oligarchs insistence on human in 
equality spurs him to claim too much 
for himself In any state in which both 
the equalities among men and their 
inequalities fail to receive proper bal 
ancing hardened parties tend to arise 
which encourage revolution on behalf 
of a more thorough realization of their 
own partial interests The ciozens pos 
sessing the highest right to rebel—men 
who stand out for their virtuous con 
duct—are those who by their nature 
seem least willing to take part in rebel 
lions 


A student of revolutions needs to un 
derstand fust the general feeling or 
attitude of those who rclwl second 
the specific inotmtion of anv rebel 
lion (its ohjtxrts) and third the im 
mednie factors which cause tlic rebel 
lion In ill revolutions a general cause 
exists in tliL dcsirt for equabtv This 
leads inferiors to revolt in hopes of at 
taming txjualitv It also causes men 
who arc gcninntlv capable to rclicl to 
acliicvc siipcrioniv over tho^c who are 
in fact not ihcir ctjuals The motiva 
tion for rebellion centirs around “the 
desirt of gain and honour or the fear 
of dishonour and loss the authors of 
them want to divert punishmtnt ordis 
honour from ihimschcs or their 
friends'’ Other causes plav important 
roles "Tlicst causes of revolution in 
elude contempt fear insolence in 
crease m some asjx'cr of the state 
which 1 $ disprojwrtionate and etces 
sive supcriontv Other kinds of causes 
of rebellion include intrigues at elee* 
lions unjust difrcrenccs m the ele¬ 
ments in the state, lack of care and 
neglect of trivial issues over a penod 
of lime 

WHiat causes an actual revolution de¬ 
pends often on the tvpe of constitu 
tion involv(.d For example Aristotle 
claims that democracies usuallv enter 
rcvolutionarv tim^s because of the dem 
3gogic intemperance of the leaders 
Oligarchic states must guard against 
revolution producing causes of two 
kinds—severe oppression of the people 
and personal political rivalries between 
important oligarchs in the state Revo¬ 
lutions occur in aristocratic states 
when loo few qualify for honors m 
constitutional states when the constitu 
bon itself permits lack of justice Ans 
totle insists that mixed constitutions 
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which lean toward the democratic pos 
scss m general tlic greatest stahilit) 
The analysis of the causes of rcaolu 
tions leads Aristotle to consider how 
constitutions ma\ K. preserved Ohedi 
cnee to the spirit of existing law re¬ 
quires planned defense in anv modtr 
atclv stable state Such ohcrlience ex 
tends even to small matters Lihc 
Plato Anstotle shows suspicion of al 
teration when he writes that men 
should guard against the beginning of 
change This remark shows that 

despite his awareness of varietv Aris 
toile adopted a conservative political 
stance In democracies offices should 
rotate frcqucntl) and a number of in 
stitutions are required m eases where 
the governing class is numerous Aris 
totle advocates a faitl) wide personal 
participation in government He wrote 
lor a small Greek cit) state limited m 
terntor) and numbers For tins reason 
many of his observations about partia 
pation in governing seem irrelevant or 
foreign to the modem states whose ex 
tensive territories require an underpin 
nmg of bureaucratic machinery Ans 
totle makes clear however that magis 
trates and others who perform public 
offices should never make money Pub 
he service should exist as a self justify 
ing activity of the virtuous citizen 
The moral tone of much of Ans 
totle s treatment of politics is apparent 
in his recommendations about the qual 
iGcations of men who wish to hold of 
fice m the state In each existing state 
an office holder must show loyalty to 
the contents of the constitution He 
must also possess administrative abili 
ties of a high order and express the 
kind of virtue that his particular state 
requires In the case of democratic gov 
ernments Anstotle never makes clear 


how office holding by lot or election 
cm guarantee that able administrators 
will rule He docs insist that onlv 
those who arc citizens can qualify for 
office and from the citizen bodj he ex 
eludes slaves and mechanics Anstotle 
shares the cultural prejudices of his 
own age when he confines the virtues 
of the governing class (the citizen 
bodj) to the wellborn and the ansto 
ende A reliance on common sense 
runs throughout the Politics Anstotle 
realizes that once the purposes of gov 
erning are understood m principle any 
state requires the practical wisdom of 
a sound statesman Individual men 
must apply their knowlcdg® of pnnci 
pics to specific situations At this point 
the art of governing passes beyond the 
sphere of scientific prediction and con 
trol Indeed Anstotle makes clear that 
each and every form of state is subject 
to change and possible revolution in 
eluding the most tjrannically con 
trolled states He also indicates an un 
usual sensitivity to the ways m which 
an) political form—sav cfemocracv— 
roust adapt itself to the special geo¬ 
graphical and cultural circumstances 
with which It must m practice oper 
ate 

In the final portion of the Politics 
(Books VII and VIII) Anstotle dis 
cusses the wav in which to form an 
ideal state as well as the educational 
practices necessary for its maintenance 
once established The treatment of 
these issues depends upon Anstotle s 
conception of mans nature The hu 
man soul (ps)chc) contains an ele¬ 
ment which IS subservient to a rational 
principle of control This is the de¬ 
siring aspect of human nature w hich is 
amenable to command and persua 
Sion Each man also possesses a unique 
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capacit) for ntional comprclicnsion 
Tlic best life in Aristotics \ics%, ts 
that uhich combines action with con 
tcmpluion Tlie happ) man will cn 
joj external Roods roms of the botlj 
and spiritual (iniillectual) roosIs in 
some appropriate proportion Goods of 
the soul exist as that to uhicli the 
other goods arc a neccssar) and enjoj 
able means Indniduah and states 
need sufilcicnt external goods to per 
mit the pursuit of airtuc and happi 
ness Anstoilc treats such a \ictv as 
axiomatic, bejond argument 

To the question of which is the more 
preferable the life of a philosopher or 
that of a statesman Anstotlcs an 
swer IS that political actnitj is not de¬ 
grading though political power can 
ne\cr stand as the higlicst good Ans 
totlc claims that natural capacities de- 
\ eloped in a proper order can lead to 
the realization of the philosophers 
ideal of wisdom An important aspect 
of Anstotlcs attitude toward the func 
tions of political philosophizing is the 
manner in which he relates its aims to 
common sense The political philoso¬ 
pher acts not so much like the sci 
entific theorist discovering new the¬ 
ories as like the practical man who re¬ 
discovers the applicability of rules 
evolved in the history of political com 
munities 

When he discusses the formation of 
an ideal state Aristotle considers a 
small state Its population and territory 
must be controlled There must be a 
sulTcient economic base to make the 
state self sufficient Agncultural work 
ers mechanics (artisans) and men of 
commerce are excluded from the body 
of the citizens Slaves possess no rights 
at all Only soldiers priests and rulers 
qualify for the rights of citizenship 
These groups alone own land 


Citizen in addition should perform 
the functions of soldiering act as pnest 
and rule at difTcrcnt periods of his 
lifcs c)clc A hard distinction should 
hold bctvv cen rulers (citizens) and sub¬ 
jects Cnon<itizens) In addition in 
any ideilK formed sfite, attention is 
given to the atj s planning from the 
standpoints of iitihtj and lieaut) 
Education functions to perpetuate 
the state Potential citizens learn to 
ohey in order later to know how to 
rule. TJie legislative hodv of the state 
holds lesponsibilitv for the education 
of the citizens The aim again is the 
production of the good man The hu 
manistic aim of well rounded human 
development of all mans capacities is 
emphasized Phj-sical fitness is cncour 
aged to stimulate practical and contem 
platue efforts The legislative bod) ex 
crciscs a moral watchfulness over the 
content of the music and tales heard 
by the Dotcntial citizens Legislators 
control the age of marriage determine 
the physical requirements of parentaw 
decide when exposure takes place (the 
Greek practice of putting infants out 
to die) and oversee the duration of 
existing marriages TJiese educational 
arrangements serve for Anvtolle as 
necessary ingredients in the political 
perpetuation of the state 
The lasting features of Anstotlcs 
Politics are Its emphasis on the moral 
justification of a state and the way m 
which Its author accepts the inevitabil 
ily of a wide range of existing states 
Through the work also nins a finn de¬ 
fense of common sense as the touch 
stone of all political philosophizing 
Anstotle attempted to make sense out 
of politics rather than to impress m 
diTiduals by proffering complicated 
theories There can be no blueprint 
guiding the statesman s prudential 
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judgments Aristotle’s classical work 
has inspired men in difTcrcnt times 
and places when political esents ha\e 


forced them to seek sanity rather than 
drama in their political thought 


RHETORIC 


Author Aristotle (384 322 b c ) 
Tjpeo/iiork Philosoph) of rhetoric 
First transenhed Fourtli century B c 


PniNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

Rhetoric is iise/iil for etiahhiti’ truth to yrexail oier falsity, for fiTOvidmg attdt 
ences ivifJi special knoiiledgc, for /oci/itainig exawniation of both sides of an 
issue, and for dci eloping the capacity /or pefsiiasiie argiiHicnt 

Rhetonc is coHceriied w ith uiattcrs about i» Inch men are not decided and for 
u heh no science presents adequate ansti ers 

The most effeetne source of persuasion is the cnihymeme, enthymemes are 
compressed arguments designed to appeal to the beliefs and emotions of the au¬ 
dience 

The materials of enthymemes are prolmiu/ities and signs, raoones esscendi are 
reasons, referring to probable causes for taking something to be a fact, rationes 
cognosccndi arc reasons for behex mg m facts because of signs 

Speeches are of three kinds the political, the forensic, and the ceremomal 


Aristotle's Rhetonc has been of the 
utmost influence, direct and indirect, 
in Western rhetoric Cicero and Qum 
tilian, the great Roman rhetoricians, 
drew heavily upon it Present day 
textbooks of public address are con 
siderably, often basically, Aristotelian 
in doctrine 

While the Rhetoric is predomi 
nantly a handbook to a practical art it 
has an interesting philosophical orien 
tation It IS, m fact the answer to 
Plato’s call, in the dialogue Phaedms 
for a truly philosophical rhetonc to re¬ 
place the shallow sophistical doctrines 
characterizing existing schools Con 
trary to what his contemporaries ap 
peared to believe, Aristotle affirmra 


that rhetonc is a subject that can be 
systematically studied, not a random 
collection of rules of thumb It is not 
a special saence, like medicine or phys 
ICS, but an art of general scope, like 
dialectic applicable to all fields of hu 
man concern It explains by what pnn 
ciples some men succeed in swaying 
audiences, whether by natural gifts or 
through practice and study Its proper 
constituents are the modes of persuad 
ing the intellect the arousing of preju 
dice, pity, anger and the like are non 
essentials To move a judge by emo¬ 
tion IS as much an abuse as to warp a 
carpenters rule before using it 

Anstotlc finds a fourfold usefulness 
of rhetonc (1) help truth and jus- 



tier pro-ill over ilicifcppojitcs (2) to occur In the scjcnccs, dermng from 
prmi(Ic popular audiences uith the what is necessary, but not m oratory 
special knowledge tint establishes tech which concerns the contingent in hu 
meal truths among trained audiences man affairs As dialectic has two meth 
(3) to employ l>oth persuasion and ods of proof, induction and the svl 
strict reasoning on opposite sides of a logism rhetoric has their counterparts 
question so as to sec them clcarls and rcspcctivelj, the cvampic and the en 
also to confute an opponent who ar thsmemc TTic cnthjmeme is the most 
cues unfairl) and O) fo foster a fac effective source of persuasion 

yjj. defense of oneself through The principles just given decide the 

spwch and reason—which belongs to trcauscs plan Docks I and If refer to 
man bv nature It follows that the sources for enthjincmes and tell how 
function of rhetoric is not simply to to construct them Since enthvincmcs 
succeed m persuading but to attain as the most cfTcctuc means of persua 
such success as die circumstances of sion embrace not mcrclv the intcllec- 
each case allow tuil side of argument but all its as 

nbctofic IS tlic faculty of observing peers this portion also analj^cs the 
in am given ease the available means different tv pcs of speeches motives of 
of persuasion The modes of persua conduct, the chief emotions and tj'pe* 
Sion involve three factors (1) the of character All these arc preliminary 
character of the speaker (ethos ethical to the specific treatment of drawing 
appeal) (2) the frame of mind of the cnthjmemes from commonplace be 
audience (.jaiUos pathetic or emo* hefs Book III which completes the 
tiona! appeal) and (3) the actual or work deals with st)Ic and arrange- 
apparenf proof of the speech itself ment of speeches 
(Actual statements and argumenu) The endijmeme is a type of sy 
The good speaker must therefore thor logism To produce one requires knowl 
oughly know human nature and char edge not only of the S)llogism but 
acter the emotions and logic Rhcio- also of how the enthjmeme and syl 
jic 15 a parallel to ethics and a branch logism differ and of what their proper 
of politics since rhetoric concerns de- materials are While interpreters of 
cisions regarding human action u Aristotle have long taught that an en 
necessarily involves human relation thyracme is a syllogism with one prem 
ships within the framework of the ise suppressed James H McBumey 
established order It is likewise a par wnting m Speech Monographs m 
allel to dialectic both being faculues 1936 has shown that Anstotle had 
of discovering arguments While dia much more in mind The orator must 
lectic IS used among trained thinkers be able to secure persuasion of an un 
rhetonc assumes an untrained audi trained audience in accordance with 
ence The subjects of rhetonc are the truth but within the limitations of 
those regularly debated matters which the arcumstances He cannot repro- 
present alternative possibilities con duce a long or complex demonstration 
cemmg the outcome of which mens as the hearers would either tire or lose 
deas ons can be an influence and for the thread The essential thing about 
which no special science gives an ade- an enthymeme is not that it is made 
quate solution Complete proofs may bnefer Aan a syllogism but that it is 
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founded upon a more suitable basis 
being draivn from material accessible 
and meaningful to its audience 

The proper materials of enthy 
memes are probabilities and signs 
These will not include the first pnn 
aples of the saences which are nec¬ 
essary and certain and yet do not by 
themselves provide solutions for prob¬ 
lems ordinarily debated and whidi 
are not knoum or understood by the 
general audience Rather there is a 
fauly limited number of prinaples of 
common belief applicable to human 
conduct which do bear (although not 
conclusively) upon such problems 
and these provide the probabilities 
and signs for enthjTnemes Anstotle 
supplies the chief ones under the 
headings topics commonplaces or 
lines w argument 

The probabihues and signs useful 
for enthymemes McBumey affirms 
are respectively rationes essettdi or 
reasons for being of a fact and ra 
tiOHfis cognoscendt reasons for ac¬ 
knowledging It Granted a given fact 
an enth)Tneme drawn from a ratio es 
sendi would account for its existence 
suggesting Its cause Reasoning 
thus from a probability by a con 
necuon that is also only probable can 
not achieve certainty in the conclu 
Sion Yet a factual statement of some 
probabilitj acquires more probability 
that IS becomes more persuasive if we 
are shown a cause with wh ch its oc 
currence is consistent An enthymeme 
drawn from a ratio cognoscevdt or 
sign attempts to establish the occur 
tence or existence of a fact by aUng 
a sign of It that has occurred Signs are 
either fallible or infall ble. Some cn 
thymemes from infallible s gns mav 
claim formal validity as syllogisms and 
if It IS also true that the sign has actu 


ally occurred they constitute a full 
proof A further form of enthymeme 
IS the example proceeding by indue 
tion from one or more cases to a gen 
eral principle then from that to a new 
particular case 

The following typify the general 
topics commonplaces or 1 nes of 
argument from which enthvanemes 
may be drawn One line of positive 
proof is based upon consideration of 
the opposite of the thing m question 
Another line is to apply to the 
other speaker what he has said against 
yourself Another line of proof 
IS secured by defining your terms 
(Others are] logical division m 
duction some decision already 

pronounced Another Ime of ar 
gument is this The things people ap 
prove of openly are not those which 
they approve of secretly Another 
line is the argument that iF two results 
are the same their antecedents are also 
the same Another is to show 

why the facts are not as supposed 
pointing out that there is a reason for 
the false impression given 
It will be seen that this list includes 
a few actual matenal propositions but 
IS not completely composed of such 
Aristotle seems to have intended that 
the commonplaces are to be em 
ployed more as viays of thinking 
through a subject than as truths or 
propositions under which given cases 
may be subsumed Each special 
branch of learning has also its ovn 
list of lines of argument Further to 
add a final thought of McBurney s 
the lines of argument or common 
places arc distinctly not coldly factual 
or logical but have strong cmotonal 
elements such as actuallv do reside m 
the popular belief of any age Enthy 
memes thus arc not the orators dem 
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on«rilion ns oj posed to ilie emotional 
appcil ilu\ stnc al«3 to cmlxxlj the 
cmottoml nppcal as well as iht Intel 
Icciinl ilcmcnts. G*mmonpl 3 cii lie 
came a pin of iratj tional rhctoncat 
s\ stems tlirouj;li the Hcnaissance iisu 
alU with the correct understand ng 
that thcj Wire not mere formulis to 
l>c lifted Ixxhl) from the textlx»l 
lilt were rcalK the common phccs" 
the areas in sshich to search acressi 
ble to all speakers for the maternis of 
persuasion Aristotle himself empha 
sired that in most speeches there 
vsould I)c more need for ilic special 
than for the general lines of argu 
ment and further that the life of any 
speech was in the speakers knowledge 
and inclusion of the particidar facts 
and circumstances of the subject on 
which he must speak 
Tlie hearer is cither merclj an ob- 
terser doing nothing but passing on 
the (juaht) of the speaker or else he 
IS in some capacity a judge a person 
who will immediately or esentuall) 
make some decision toward which the 
speech is aimed Speeches arc of three 
kinds which d (Ter in tlic tvpc of 
judge to whom they are addressed as 
well as m the t me concerned and the 
ends in \iew The first kind is joliu 
cal in wh eh the judge or aud cncc is 
a deliberative bc^j the time con 
cerned is future and the end in \ cu 
IS establishing the exped encj or harm 
of a proposed action The second kind 
IS foretis c m which the judge is an 
actual judge or jur\ in court the time 
concerned is past and the aim is to 
establ sh whether an e\ent did or dd 
not happen and was or was not just 
The diird kind is the cerei sontal 
whose audience is public whose time is 
the present and whose aim is to praise 
or censure 


The political speaker must be In 
formed in five general areas of d*^ 
liberation wavs and means war and 
peace national defense imports and 
tJtpofis and legislation Since men 
both as individinls and as a commu 
nity aim at happiness and its constitu 
ents the orator must know what ihev 
think these to be I Icncc Anstotic 
gives a popular" view of happiness, 
upon which “pretty vscll cvervbodv 
agrees,'’ He likewise dcscrilies good 
ness and utihtv since the things men 
call good are tfiosc they will choose in 
order to secure happiness and he 
sketches wavs to establish the rcla 
live goodness of things disputed Ho 
records the four forms of government 
Cdemocracv oligarchy aristocracy mon 
archv) and their natures and ends m 
the knowledge of their ends praeiiecs 
may be advocated or condemned m 
political speaking With a discuss on 
of virtue and vice he provides suitable 
grounds for the ceremonial speaker 
He gives the forensic speaker informs 
tion about the nature and number of 
ibe incentives to wrongdoing the state 
of m nd of the wrongdoers and the 
kind and condition of persons who 
are wTonged Inasmuch as all voluntary 
acts arc or seem to be either good or 
pleasant Aristotle adds a d scussion of 
pleasure calling jt a movement bv 
which the soul is consciously brought 
into Us normal state of being 
As to the sources of support other 
than facts and logic forensic speak 
ing especially requ res that the audi 
ence be in the nght frame of m nd 
while deliberative speaking requ res 
that the orator s own character should 
appear good To achieve the latter the 
orator requires good sense good moral 
character and good will The emo¬ 
tions are all those feelings that so 
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clrinqc men M to ifTcct their judpe 
ment, nnd thnt nrc nlw attcndcil li\ 
piin or plcisure" Aristotle talcs a 
senes of imjv>Ttant emotions md ex 
amines each as to (1) "I'al slate 
of mind IS of !iim who feels it (2) 
S'ho the others arc toward whom it is 
directed and (3) on what grounds it is 
f It He discusses the tvpes of human 
character m rclition In the sarious 
cttmtions moral qualities stages of life, 
and enndiiions of fortune A good 
art of the RJiefonc thus serves as a 
andlxKil of applied ps\cholog\ from 
which together with particular infer 
mation the speaker can assess a gi\cn 
audience anti hence stir the desired 
emotions and invest Jus speech with 
the proper apparent character and 
also from which lie can understand 
his own emotional life and build in 
himself a better character 

A chapter on refutation suggests 
niccimg an argument b\ m'cnting a 
counter s'llogism of the same material 
namcl) the ordinars opinions of men 
"hich mas often be contradictory or 
else bs bringing certain objections 
against what was said In brief the 
refutations rest upon recognition of 
the basis of the original arguments in 
mere probability ind gcncr'>l likeli 
hood of which Aristotle had given 
notice at the outset Of course the 
'alidK constructed enthjmeme from 
3n infallible sign that aceiialJi oc 
curred cannot be refuted Amplifica 
tion the making of a proposition to 
seem important or the opposite is not 
a line of enthvmematic argument but 
IS a matter of the material content 
With which an enthimeme is filled 
out 

In Book III Anstotle investigates 
the expression of facts in language 
This includes both stjle and arrange 


ment Dclner} is the right manage¬ 
ment of the voice to express the emo¬ 
tions It is not an eletated subject of 
inquiry 'We ought in fairness to fight 
our ease wilh no help beyond the 
hire facts nothing therefore, should 
matter except the proof of those facts 
Still other things affect the re¬ 
sult considerably, owing to the defects 
of our hearers 

Good style ts both clear and appro¬ 
priate avoiding meanness and undue 
elevation The writer must give the 
impression of speaking naturallv not 
artificially Language is appropriate if 
It expresses emotion and character 
and corresponds in tone to its subject 
mai'cr All recommendations regard 
ing style arc relative and must be ap¬ 
plied with good judgment and accord 
ing to the circumstances rather than 
uniformly and mechanically Meta 
phors should be used for implanting 
new ideas as thev are in familiar Ian 
guage vet are graphic Their construe 
non comes only through talent or 
long practice though this treaUse may 
indicate the principles of construction 
As to organization Anstotle writes 
that sophists have needlesslv prolifer 
ated the number of parts of a speecli 
which IS basically two stating the case 
and proving it But he is willing to 
recognize four—introduction state¬ 

ment argument and epilogue The in 
troducnon should show what is the 
aim of the speech occasionally it also 
has a remedial purpose directed to re 
moving or exciting prejudice The 
epilogue may be used to secure the 
good disposition of the audience to¬ 
ward the speaker himself magnify or 
minimize the chief fact excite the de¬ 
sired emotion and refresh his hearers 
memones Anstotle s own ending to 
the treatise is his example of the most 
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tlitict tort of cpilofuc li) 1 min of have tirarj me TIjc facts ate before 
good chiracter *1 Inve done \ou jou I asl for jour judgement " 


POETICS 


/Author ArHfotIc (^84 ^22 n r ) 

Tj j e of u orL Ac'tliclics 

rirst trnujcrd tJ Prnlnbl) l)ct\\ccn 334 and 323 D c. 


Pjuvcipal Idea* Aownced 
Poclry IS imitntioii of hvntatt life oi its tinii ersof asj'ccts 
The arlt thffer aecouhtig lo the meiltmn manner, and objects of tmitation 
Trat^cil) IS the ttiiMton of scriotis aclton, ocbieniig ibroiigb jtly anti fear a 
rotbrtrjis of those emotions 

The Irngic hero is a man I etter than most ti ho hnngs aloiit his on n donmfall 
hecfliise of a (lau in his charoeter 

The three most imj oriant moments in a tragedy arc the rn asal of fortune the 
diseoten of the enlicol fact n Inch hastens the denouement, and the siiffenns— 
the final subiu ssion of the hero 


The Poetics was one of Aristotle s 
briefest works to begin with and only 
half of It has been preserved Neter 
thcless It contains so man) fruitful m 
sights and canons of litcrar) art that it 
has been turned to eonstantlj by 
literati and philosophers ever since 
Anstotle s time It his a historj of varj 
mg interpretations as well as variant 
manuscripts The present review makes 
use chieflj of the now standard frans 
lac on and commentary of S II 
Butcher 

Unlike most of Aristotles work this 
one contains little argument Rather 
it s mplj analj-zcs poetic art as it ex 
isted m Aristotle s time and as he un 
derstood it The lasting influence of 
the work attests to the worth of 
his observations Modem readers of 
course must make adjustments for the 
nanower scope and achievement of 


literature of that daj and for the 
specific nature partieularh m metrics 
of the Greek language. 

The Pocfies as we know it treats 
tragedj and Cverj bricflv) epic poetn 
A second portion on comedj has been 
lost All the kinds of poetry Aristotle 
finds are modes of imitation of char 
acter emotion and action but the) 
differ in respect to (1) the med um of 
imitation (which includes rh)thm 
meter or language and harmony or 
tune) (2) the manner of imitation 
(that IS whether staged as a plaj or 
sung or narrated) and (3) the ob¬ 
jects of imitation The objects of all 
artistic imitations are actions and these 
alwajs have some degree of moral 
cjualit) Hence men must be portiajed 
as either better than in real life or 
worse or as the same The d fference 
between tragedy and comedy Anstotle 
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affirms is that tragedy aims at repre 
senting men as better than they ac 
tuallj are andcomeds as worse 
Aristotle defines traged\ as an imi 
taiion of an action that is serious com 
plete and of a certain magnitude in 
language embellished with each kind 
of artistic ornament the seseral kinds 
being found m separate parts of the 
pla^ m the form of action not of 
narrative through pity and fear effect 
mg the proper purgation of these emo 
tions The terms of this definition 
have undergone much interpretation 
Butcher states that action (j rrms) for 
Aristotle included the whole life of the 
mind as well as mere motion of the 
bod\—an inner energ) working out 
ward This is the object imitated b) 
drama and other arts and under this 
interpretation dramatic action is much 
more than physical action alone Imin 
tion (iiinjcsis) was a term used dis 
paragingl} by Plato and perhaps pop- 
ularU to which Aristotle ga\e a new 
meaning Since the object of poetic 
imitation was human life and human 
nature imicition meant an expression 
of the unncrsal element in human life 
Aesthetically the real and the ideal 
come together in this was the ideal is 
the real freed from limitations of alien 
influences and chance and enabled to 
work out its own deielopment from 
beginning to end Thus imitation be 
came a creatne process which could 
improieon nature 

Purgation (kafharsis) is applied in 
the definition to piti and fear b\ 
which the spectator is mosed Refer 
ence to the Politics to the Rliefonc 
and to contemporarx med cal axritings 
shed more light on this purgation than 
the Poetics does alone Aristotle cota 
sidered pity and fear painful emotions 
Pity IS uhat one feels upon obseraing 
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another in a situation m which he 
would fear for himself Just as the 
placing of frenzied music has the ef 
feet of calming those possessed Can 
actual practice m Aristotle s times) the 
presentation of events arousing pity 
and fear would allay these emotions 
latent m the spectator and thus bring 
pleasure These are the universal ele 
ments of human nature that it is 
proper for tragedy in particular to imi 
tate 

Tragedy requires six parts rhythm 
song metrical wording—these three 
are the kinds of ornament that em 
hellish the language—spectacle (the 
staging of the play) character of those 
portrayed and their thought What the 
completeness of tragedy requires how 
ever is that the piece have a begin 
ning a middle and an end A begin 
ning is that which does not necessarily 
follow anything but is naturally fol 
lowed by something else An end is 
what must follow another thing but 
need not be followed b\ anv thing A 
middle both follows and must be fol 
lowed by something else As to magni 
tude the im tation should not be so 
long as to gne difficulty m remember 
ing or comprehending the action but 
uithin this limitation the longer it 
may be the finer a creative production 
Further it must be long enough to al 
low naturally a change from qoocl to 
bad fortune or bad to good The ac 
t on must be both single and complete 
such that to add or subtract an ele¬ 
ment of plot would disorganize or dis 
rupt rather than enhance the action 

In these descriptions Aristotle rec- 
onnized the dramatic principle of unitv 
of action which along with the unities 
of time and place that he suggested 
were zealously obsened in neoclassical 
tunes 



Plot Anstotlc 53)5 1 $ the very soul 
of tragcd) Being the arrangement of 
the incidents it is uhat portr3)s the 
action “For Tragetl) is an imitation 
not of men but of an action and of 
life and life consists in action and its 
end is a mode of action not a quility 
Character determines mens qualities 
and these together with their thought 
determine their actions Dramatic ac 
tion therefore docs not aim at the 
representation of cliaractcr character is 
subsidiary to tbc action 

Aristotle approses tbc origin of the 
plots of most Greek tragedies in Greek 
m)th In telling the nature of tragedy 
he states that a poet is unlike a his 
torian not writing about what has hap¬ 
pened but raihcr about what may hap¬ 
pen Thus he acknowledges the trans 
formation of events by the poetic imag 
mation Plato had barred poets whom 
he considered immoral falsiGas from 
the ideal republic until they could 
svrite poetry convincingly arguing for 
their own reinstatement In other 
words poetry should be didactic or 
argumentative and have a moral pur 
pose Aristotle in the Poetics attempts 
to rehabilitate poetry from this low 
estimate He shows here a funcuon of 
poetry which Plato had entirely over 
lool ed for if poetry im tales what 
ought to happen rather than what has 
happened it imitates the universal 
rather than the particular Hence po 
etry Anstotle concludes isamorepml 
osoph cal and a higher thing than his 
tory 

Anstotle recognizes three parts of 
the plot of tragedy calling plots com 
plex when so d vided and simple if 
there are no divisions One part is re¬ 
versal of the situation or pcnpciew 
such as when an act of the hero pro 
duces the opposite from the intended 


ciFcct Another is recognition or dis- 
emery (rt«agMonm) inwhichacbar 
acjcr acquires knowledge of a fact, 
producing in him lose or hate toward 
another character These two when 
simultaneous arc most cfTcctnc m 
arousing pity or fear The third part 
of the compfex plot is the final suffer 
mg It docs not turn upon a surprise as 
do die otlicfs but like them will be 
most clTcctnc as a probable or natural 
outcome of other cicnts 

What of the person chicfl) con 
cemed m these actions? The tragedy 
must not bring a perfectly virtuous 
man from prosperity to adversit) nor 
raise a bad man from adversity to pros 
pent) nor )et depict a villain receiv 
mg his deserts for none of these w ould 
both satisf) the moral sense and still 
inspire pity and fear Anstotle brings 
us thus to the remaining possibility a 
man not eminently good and just but 
unmarked by vice or depravity who is 
brought to adversity by some error or 
fault Chnwariia) Here Anstotle seems 
perhaps to contrad ct the earlier state¬ 
ment that tragedy shows men better 
than in real life for such would seem 
to be eminently good men Part of 
the difficulty lies m the translation of 
hamartia which has variously been 
rendered trag c flaw conveying the 
idea of a radical character trait like ex 
cessive pride or error m judgment 
conveying simply a mistaken interpre¬ 
tation of some event At any rate Ans 
totle seems to intend a hero who falls 
short of perfection yet is better than 
men usually are and whose virtue and 
shoitcom ngs both are related to the 
events of the drama in wh ch he is set 
Thus the best tragedy will have a 
romplex rather than s mple plot and 
since It concerns the sort of character 
described above it will show a change 
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from prosperity to adversity The fear 
and pity which come from the struc 
ture of the tragedy such as when a 
hero intends or performs harm to a 
man uithout knowing him to be his fa 
ther or his son is superior to the fear 
and pity arising from the spectacle 
alone as when we see the violent act 
performed 

Four requirements are laid upon 
character First it must be good Any 
speech or action that shows moral pur 
pose will express character and if the 
purpose IS good will express good char 
acter Second is propriety any trait 
must be appropriate to the person in 
whom depicted Third the character 
must be true to life Last it must be 
consistent or if inconsistent at least 
consistently inconsistent The con 
struction of both plot and character 
should aim at the necessary the proba 
ble and the rational If deviations oc 
cut they must be outs de the scope of 
the tragedy Both the complication and 
the Unraveling of the plot must arise 
out of causes within the plot itself 
and a deus ex i tachwa should be used 
only for esents antecedent or sub 
sequent to those of the plot And while 
the depiction of character should be 
true to life it should be yet more beau 
tiful like a portrait 

The two stages of the plot are the 
complication and the unraveling or de 
nouement The compl cation contains 
eierytbing up to the turning point to 
good or bad fortune The unraveling 
extends from the beginning point of 
the change to the end of the plav TTie 
dramatist should master both With re¬ 
spect to existing tragedies there ire 
four Upes (1) the complex depend 
ing entirelj on reversal of the situation 
and recognition (2) the pathetic in 
which the motive is passion C3) ‘he 
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ethical where the motives are moral 
and C4) the simple If possible the 
poet should attempt to combine all ele 
ments to produce the best tvpe the 
complex He should not attempt to 
take in epic structure which has a 
multiplicity of plots and make it into 
a tragedy Even the chorus should be 
regarded as one of the actors and the 
choral songs should share m the action 
rather than serv e as mere interludes 
As to thought little needs to be 
added to what has been said in the 
Rhetoric Thought comprises every ef 
feet produced by speech and has as 
subdivisions CO proof and refutation 
C2) the excitation of the feelings such 
as pity anger fear and (3) the sug 
gestion of degree of importance (am 
plilication) Just as incidents should 
speak for themselves without verbal 
exposition the speeches should effee 
lively produce the speakers desired ef 
feet on their own strength 
Turning to the d ction of poetry 
Aristotle classifies words as either cur 
rent strange metaphorical ornamen 
til newly coined lengthened con 
traded or altered The latter five are 
used by the poet for his immediate 
purposes of expression or meter A 
word IS strange if used in another 
country current if in general use in 
ones own Metaphor is the trans 
ference of a name from one thing to 
another b} certain relationships which 
Aristotle carcfullv describes It may 
transfer a name from a genus to a spe 
aes of It or from species to genus or 
from species to species or bv analogy 
or proportion In metaphor bj analog) 
or proportion the second term is to the 
first IS the fourth term is to the third 
for example old age is to I fc as eve¬ 
ning IS to da) so vve ma) spcik of 
the evening of life Sometimes one 



of the tenns is liching with no word 
existing to fill Its place, but such a met 
aphor miy still prostde expression A 
poctsa)-s souing the gocI<rcat«I light" 

where some unnamed process is to 
light 3$ sowing IS to seed A comrrund 
of metaphor is the greatest mark of a 
good writer, jet it alone cannot be 
Uughl ^ another, and is a mark of 
genius. Other embellishments maj be 
emplojcd to secure good effect bj caus 
mg stjlc to depart from the normal 
idiom—onlj, of course, in due proper 
tjon and with propnetj The use of 
these devices of language can achicse 
greater claritj of stsTc The perfection 
of style IS to be clear without being 
mean 

The epic, Ansiotle declares, m 
many wajs is like tragedj It should 
be constructed on dramatic principles 
It too should resemble a lit mg organ 
ism in Its units, having as its object a 
single action with a beginning a mid 
die, and an end Epic has the same 
four kinds as tragedj, the simple, com 
plex ethical and pathetic It has the 
same parts excepting song and spcc- 
t^clc—that IS, fhjthm poetic language, 
character, and thought. 

The epic differs from tragedy in scale 
and meter It has a special capacity for 
enlarging the dimensions of tragedj, 
for the narrator can transcend the Iim 
Its of the stage He can achieve greater 
diversity of materials, and can narrate 
simultaneous events, thus adding mass 
and dignity As to meter, nature her 
self has taught us the proper one, the 
heroic or iambic hexameter which is 
the gravest and weighuest, for expen 
ence has shown others more suitable 
to other composmons and leaves us 
with only this still m use 

The poet should obtrude into the 
narrauve as little as possible, many 


have failed, not realizing that it is not 
in thij respect that they imiute 
Ilomcf excels in this, as he docs also 
with respect to magnitude and unity 
Again, Homer has shown the waj m 
telling false things skillfull) He re¬ 
counts one event such as would be 
caused bj another, the earlier actually 
being false or impossible; and thus 
makes u$ fallaciouslv infer that the im 
possible event did occur The dictwn 
should be elaborated in the pauses of 
incident, not in the action, so as not to 
obscure character and thought 
In a chapter near the end of the 
Pofiics, Aristotle lists certain cntiasms 
such as might be applied to a poets 
work, and offers replies which the poet 
might make. Some dozen ennasms are 
gathered around five general objec¬ 
tions things might be called other «n 
possible, irrational, morallj harmful, 
contradictor), or contrarv to artistic 
correctness To provide a oasis to com¬ 
bat such charges Anstotle draws to 
our attention the following statements. 

The poet, as an imitator, can imitate 
one of only three objects—things as 
they were or arc, things as thev are 
said or thought to be, or things as they 
ought to be The vehicle of his ex 
pression is language. The standard of 
correctness must be acknowledged to 
be not the same in poetrj- and politics, 
just as it IS not the same with poetry 
and any other art Now the faults of 
poetrj may be either essential or aca 
dental If a poet poorly imitates, 
through want of capaaty, the error is 
essential But if the error is of imput 
mg a wrong gait to a horse or a wrong 
treatment to a phj-sician, this error is 
not essential to the poetry but acci 
dental 

When somethmg is challenged as 
impossible, it must be justified by ref 
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erence to artistic requirements Ca prob 
ably rendered impossibility being pre 
ferred to an improbable possibility) or 
to a higher reality (the ideal sometimes 
serving the artist better than the ac 
tual) or to received opinion (popular 
teport sometimes receiving greater ac 
ceptance than the actuality) The irra 
tional and the depraved are justly cen 
sured when introduced with no artis 
tic necessity Seeming contradictions 
should be examined as in dialectic by 
asking whether the same thing is 
meant m both cases in the same re 
lation and in the same sense Again 
if a description is called factually un 
true the poet may reply that he has 
described things not as they are but as 
they ought to be or as men say them 
to be such as the tales about the gods 

Further if die morality of a par 
ticular act or saying is challenged we 
must point out that we cannot look to 
that alone but must consider by whom 
It IS done or said and to whom when 
how and why Aristotle here hints 
hut fails to say directly that the aes 
thetic question of whether an immoral 
act should be depicted is different 
from the poliucal question whether 
that act IS moral 

Vanous objections are met by a due 
regard for language as when the cntic 
has missed metaphorical intent or an 
ambiguity or some legitimate sense of 
the word used such as its usage among 
a foreign people 

In his last chapter Aristotle attacks 
the existing opinion that the epic »s a 


higher form of art than the tragic His 
opponents have said that the more re 
fined IS the higher and that whatever 
is received as best by the better sort of 
audience is the most refined The art 
that imitates anything and ever) thing 
IS most unrefined since boorish audi 
ences are pleased only when some 
thing of their own is thrown in and 
tragedy provides gesture and spectacle 
to appease such an audience The epic 
not needing these must be the higher 
of the two 

Arstotle meets this argument first 
by diverting its force The censure 
attaches not to the poetic but to the 
histrionic art—and the deliverer of an 
epic may be just as guilty of excessive 
gesture as an actor Further not all 
gesture and spectacle but bad acting 
only should be condemned Again 
tragedy can secure its effect without 
being staged by the mere reading so 
that if this fault were present it would 
not be an inherent but an accidental 
one Furthermore tragedy is superior 
having not only all the elements of 
epic but also the accessories of song 
and spectacle which produce the 
most MVid of pleasures and it attains 
its end within narrower limits than 
does epic a concentrated effect being 
more pleasurable than one more di 
luted Finally the tragedj is superior 
in unity any epic being capable of 
providing the matcml for scicral trag 
edies Tragedy then fulfills its proper 
funcuon better and is a higher art than 
epic poetry 
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poucrs’Thus jf man exhausts his nil seem lo bring m an absolute ngbt 

Ural powers he will rcnltzc his piten cousness When he svams the ruler not 

tial of l>cing good and he who docs to ihusc his subjects Mencius sDtes 

evil IS filling to exercise his mtural that the ruler has an obligation to pro- 

Txiwcrs Although human nature is tect the intetcst of the people Since 
basically good man can be le<l asirav the ruler does not directly owe am 
b\ his contact with the outside worlJ fasor to the people, Mencius in this 

If man relies only on his sense pcrccp- case accepts an absolute standird of 

tions Con seeing hearing taste and so righteousness even though he fails w 

forth) without subjecting them to the define it 

control of his mind (heart) ashich is Tlic social basis of the Mcneian con 
the oflici. of thml^ing then he falls cept of righteousness creates perplexing 
into cm! \va\s Here Mencius’ theory problems when sociil « blitjatinns come 
of the mind is something \cry com into conflict ssath one another A man 
parable to reason but we shall also is a righteous son to bis father and a 
see how the mind of the Nfcncian nghiroiis minister to his king onh so 
doctrine is closch linked to his theora long as tlicre is no conflrt of interest 
of a mystic chi Be it noted here that between bis father and his king but 
Mencius in explaining Ins theory of this condition docs not alwavs exist 
innate knowledge giacs his stew on the There is an anecdote in this book that 
origin of cmI which is a subject not illustrates such difficulties The <tnrs 
treated b\ Confucius himself concerns a warrior in ancient China 

Mencius neser speaks of yen (hu who encountered his own former 

manitv or benesolcnec) without men teacher on the battlefield on the op- 

tioning I (ncbti-ousncss) lie is not posite side of no mans land Remem 
the first Confucian ubi!osopli'‘r to use beiing his obligation toward his former 
this term t, but tlie emphasis cer teacher the warrior should show his 

tainU IS his Although ri^ht fair respect to his present enemy But as a 

and just arc all within the commonK loyal soldier to his lord the warrior 
accepted senses of the word i in should shoot his former teacher to 
Mencius usage this word most fre- death Cauglit m such i dihmmi the 
quentlv stands for a concrete sense of warrior won immortalita and historical 
justice and fairness Mencius seems to acclaim bv a curious compromise He 
stress the importance of fulfilling ones broke off the points of four of his ar 
obligations toward his felloav men rows and shot the arrows at his former 
These obligations are social in nature teacher Then he promptly withdrew 
Thus an unfilial son is not i because avith a clear conscience 
he fails to repay his parents kindness In contrast to the idea of righteous 
towaid him and a servant deserting ness Mencius put h or profit (not 
his master IS not t because he fails to to be confused with h or rules of 
repay his master s favors In this light propriety ) He blamed man s depar 
Mencius I does not suggest anything lure from righteousness to seek personal 
hke the Western abstract concept of gam for the disorder and unhappiness 
righteousness Howes er there is at in society Greed leads to strife as men 
least one place where Mencius does both m and outside the government go 
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afitr profit and figlit for ptrsoml bene¬ 
fit Onl\ if cvenone suites for that 
ttliich IS right and docs ulnt 1 il ought 
to do cm the commiinitt of man 
prosper in peace This is t\lnt Men 
ems preached to the niltrs and to his 
disciples alike It should he noted 
houcter that Mencius did not d smiss 
the importance of mitcrnl well being 
and tbc book is not alwijs clear on 
how Mencius would draw the distinc¬ 
tion between the desinble and the un 
desirable kind of profit 

That Mencius recognized the need 
for material well being is evident m bis 
political and economic ideas flis ideal 
government is one with both moral 
leadership and adequate »ociaI wcl 
fare Like Confucius himself Mcnaus 
advocated rule b) moral excellence and 
humane feeling The ruler must be 
considerate of his subjects interests If 
the ruler is benevolent the state will 
prosper because people will not only 
flock toward it but will also imi 
tate Its virtu us wav of living Since 
benevolent government could bring 
peace and prosperity to men without 
the need for any other action Mcnaus 
theory amounts to rule by moral mag 
netism 

Mencius was aware of the larger po¬ 
litical and economic forces which were 
at work in society m addition to the 
moral forces in which he had great 
confidence He realized that a state 
does not exist without people so he ad 
vised the rulers that people must come 
first the state second and the king last 
These are his words which the Chi 
nese have been quoting throughout the 
centuries People are the roots of the 
nation If the roots are not firm the 
nat on collapses Indeed the king must 
■win the “hearts of his subjects other 


wise Ills administration will be doomed 
And Mtnciiis urged the ruler to give 
to and to share with the people what 
tliev desire and not to do to them 
whit thev would not like Since all 
human beings like the picnsures of life 
the king must work to increase the 
leisures of life and to share them w ith 
IS people Here Mencius clearly ac 
ctpts public profit and miterial well 
being for everybody as something good 
and monl which does not violate the 
principle of righteousness 
With these declarations Mencius ap¬ 
pears as a champion of the people 
against tyrannical governments He is 
particularly remembered for his expres 
sions in support of the people s right to 
revolt There is enough in the sayings 
ittributed to Confucius himself that 
implies this Tight to rebel Confucius 
makes the observ ance of Heav cn s Will 
a necessary cond tion for the ruler to 
keep his throne and he blames the 
kings loss of the Heavenly Mandate 
for the downfall of the former dynasty 
Mencius elaborates on this view and 
makes it explicit He calls a man with 
out ;cK Cbenevolence) a scoundrel and 
a man without i (righteousness) a 
scourge both deserving defeat even 
death regardless of their social station 
Much as Mencius championed the 
peoples nght to revolt against a tyran 
meal ruler this Confucian sage d d not 
believe in self rule In his book he up¬ 
holds a natural division of labor in so- 
aety on the basis of the different apti 
tudes of men There are he says two 
types of men those of bra n and those 
df brawn The former work with their 
minds and are destined to rule while 
the latter work with their hands to 
feed the former and are to be ruled by 
the former Thus he affixes an unmis 
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likililc stamp of approval ort the Con so hj going bejond Confucius m 
fuctan attitude that onlj the literati cepting Heaven at different times as a 
who tend to monopoli/c calucation and Supreme Being with a discerning 
literature arc ft to conduct the af moral will or as a fatalistic pattern or 
fairs of the government as the authontv that creates virtue and 

Mencius argued that between the sets the standard of righteousness, 
two tv pcs of men there is a has c dif Mencius starts with his theory of hu 
fcrencL which helps to justif) their sep man nature and asserts that it n 
aratc destinies To state it brief!) this Ikavcn that gives man his innate 
d fftrcncc lies in the sp ritual fottittidi hnovvlctlge a ntained in his in nd (ot 
of those with ctiucaiion For Mencius beart-^the Chinese word hun means 
attributes a moral strength to the true both heart and mind) The mind or 
scholar who uni kc the uneducated innate knowledge is what makes man 
alone IS capable of maintaining a stead great because b) exercising his mind 
fast heart even when he is thtcatened man can come to **know** nis original 
with fnancial insccurit) For the ordi nature Here we must note the d ffec 
nary person an insured material provi ence between Mencius thcorv of un* 
Sion IS necessary to keep him behaving tainted heart and the mj'Stie Taoist the- 
properly What the hungrj stomachs of ory of untampered heart Tlie latter 
the common people would consume docs not talk al»ut man s mind and its 
fint Mencius is saying here are moral importance 

smplcs Consequently in the Afewg Fhemystieism in thesystemof Mot* 
Tmi Mencius urges the intelligent ruler cius begins when he proceeds to tell u* 
to look after Ins peoples InelihcKxl first that when man exercises his mind to 
He demands that the ruler make ccr the utmost he w ill also come to "know 
tain that each farmer has around his Heaven Tlieunerringandunwavenng 
house about an acre of land planted in atciiude to examine oneself m search of 
mulberry trees to enable anyone over ones good nature is called in Men 
fifty to be clothed m silk Poultry and cian terms eh eng, or sincerity A pw 
meat animals should be bred in season son pracucing the principles of human- 
so that those over seventy vv 11 never ity and altruism with sincerity 
lack a meat d et In addition Mencius succeed in returning to his ong nal 
would assign at least fifteen acres of nature which is a Mrt of Heaven 
land to any family of eight mouths in Consequently Menaus declares that 
order to keep them all well fed The All beings are complete within man ” 
establ shment of schools to teach the He who has attained this state isaper- 

E pie Confucian pnnaples comes fast feet roan or a c/mn fan The chiinrw 
ause prmaples can take roots only radiates a spir tual influence wherever 
in minds when stomachs are full heappears. Linder his influence the or 

The d fference bet veen Alencnis dinaiy people become good and the 
and Confucius comes into sharp relief state becomes orderly This spintual in 
when Mencius leav’es the concrete and fluence m most cases is desenbed 
practical issues of the day to deal w tb by \Iencius as eh t ot the irresistible 
the abstract As we have said m the all pervading force 
Afcng Tail hlencius injects metaphys The basic senses of the term cht 
ICS into the Confuaan system He does indude air” all gaseous matters and 
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“the air that surrounds a person ” Men 
aus uses this term large!) in the last 
sense He assumes that a man with 
such an inllucntial air around him 
must first possess that degree of spirit 
tial perfection described abo\c In 
Mencius' ecstatic description of this all 
persadmg force, claiming that it flows 
above and below together with Heaven 
and Earth," and tliat it ‘fills the entire 
universe between Heaven and Earth, 
the c/i'i acquires puzalmgly m)slic pro¬ 
portions 

But this Mencian concept of ch'i 
need not be a puzzle if we consider the 
basis of his theory According to him, 
man acquires this all pervading force 
by practicing the principles of numan 
Jty and moralit) according to the die 
tales of Heaven, conceived as a su 
preme moral voice Tlic process of ac¬ 
quiring this force, then, is a constant 
doing of righteous deeds without stop 
or affectation Man can do so only 
when he uses his mind to examine him 
self and to rediscover the righteous 
senses (the four basic good senses al 
ready discussed) that come with his 
birth In this anal) sis the mystic c/ii 
of Mencius IS no more than a moral 
force stated metaphorically 

These are the basic tenets of an 
idealistic philosopher who next to the 
Sung Dynasty philosopher Chu Hsi 
(1130 1200) perhaps did the most in 
establishing Confucianism as the con 
trolling orthodoxy in Chinese thought 


for at least two millennia Much, of 
course, has been read back into his 
book Man) apologists of Chinese tra 
(lition attempt to offer Mencius as the 
great champion of democracy m East 
ern political thought They cite Men 
aus words on the importance of peo¬ 
ple but they overlook the Menaan pat 
tern of social hierarchy Almost every 
rebel in Chinese history quoted Men 
cius to support his revolt against the 
government At the same time every 
ruler found comfort in this book when 
he contemplated punitive campaigns to 
suppress rebellions Above all Men 
cius has been adopted by the Chinese 
state-socialists as their ancient spokes 

In the same manner the mystic ele¬ 
ment in this book has been made use 
of by different schools of thought The 
Taoists have always wanted to include 
Mencius In their ranks, and they are 
not entirely without justification Cer 
tain basic elements of Taoist mysticism 
antedated or at least coexisted with, 
Confucian thought The theory of the 
all pervading force of Mencius cer 
tainly has a familiar ring to the ears of 
a Taoist These problems cannot be 
tackled before philological studies of 
the text can establish the indisputable 
authenticity of any statements attnb 
uted to Mencius in this book and can 
secure other corroborating evidence to 
make the full implications of these 
statements clear 


CHUANG TZU 

Author Chuang Chou (Chuang Xzu c 370o 285 b c ) 
Type of work Metaphysics ethics 
First transerthed c 300 B c 
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tlic ua) to cling to tno is b) rctammg 
oncsorigiml unspoiltd simplicit)—the 
state of mind of a child 
Cliuang Tru arrncs at this conclu 
Sion along several lines of argument 
First the commonlj accepted cultiva 
tion of the mind drives man to acquire 
a knowledge of ariiricja] distinctions 
without real meaning Such knovvl 
edge IS not true knowledge the only 
true knowledge lies in the comprehen 
Sion of mo Second the artificial knovvl 
edge man acquires serves no other pur¬ 
pose than to create confusion and strife 
Man IS led by his false sense of right 
eousness to combat what he erroneously 
considers WTong Man is encouraged bj 
his illusion about greatness to stnve for 
what may be actuallj small Third 
there is nothing that is absolutely com 
plete except tao itself Mans artificial 
effort to construct anything or create 
anything is necessarily incomplete 
Man cannot attain perfect construction 
of anything through his own effort 
Hence whatever he undertakes to com 
plete he leaves something undone 
What is more the moment man makes 
a move be injures something and also 
himself Hence Chuang Tzu insists on 
the importance of an uncarved block 
and he praises the perfection of music 
from a lute that has no strings 

Consistent with his theory of rela 
tivity and cyclical change Chuang Tzu 
shows indifference toward death and 
suggests that there may be great joy 
after death He decries the commrai 
practice of mourning because as he 
puts It the mourner assumes know] 
edge of the unknown and pretends his 
dislike of It The famous story m Chap¬ 
ter XVIII about the death of Chuang 
Tzus wife IS a graphic illustration of 
this attitude Chuang Tzu refuses to 
weep instead he sits with his legs 


crossed and beats on an inverted pot 
to accompany his singing In this un 
conventional behavior CnuingTzual 
read) expresses his idea about lmmo^ 
ulit) 

Strictly speaking the question of 
immortality docs not exist in Chuang 
Tzu s s)'stem If life and death arc but 
phases in an irresistible C) cle of change 
then there is no diiTcrence between the 
living and the dead or between the 
mortal and the immortal Mortality be¬ 
comes a problem and a source of sonovv 
only because man cannot free himself 
from the artificially constructed strait 
jacket of his view on life and existence 
In the physical sense man must die 
and there is no escape But if man can 
understand Natures way and embrace 
tao, then he lives as long as tao Iwes 
hence he is immortal Chuang Tru 
defies death by sajing that if 
death) his left arm became a rooster 
he vv^uld simply use it to mark the 
time of night Man may die indeed but 
his essence as part of the universal es 
sence lives on forever This is the meta 
physical view of immortabty in the 
Chuafig Tzu 

There is also a mjsuc explanation of 
immortality offered by Chuang Tzu A 
man who has succeeded in preserving 
his original simpliaty and in maintain 
ing his share of tao is called m Chuang 
Tzu s terms a True Man In order to 
achieve this stage man has to nd him 
self of his intellectual knowledge by 
fasting his mind and contemplating 
on emptiness If he succeeds in for 
getting that there are things m the 
world he will have discarded man 
made distinctions in the universe and 
he will have come close to a union with 
tao What he senses will be merely an 
emptiness and a vastness his appear 
ance wiU resemble that of the stupid 



Then he unll hive nttaincd the ^t}•ste- 
nous Power in Nature 
So far this seems to be onlj an cx 
aggerated metaphorica! statement of 
Chuang Tzus \i$ion of perfect self 
discipline and cultivation butthem}s 
ticism surrounding him thickens when 
he goes on to describe the Tnic Man s 
capacities The best of these True Men 
so $a\s Chuang Tzu arc ethereal TTicy 
sense no heat in fire and no chill in ice 
The} can mount on clouds ride on the 
sun and moon and wander at ease bc- 
pnd the seas Consequently neither 
life nor death can affect them There 
are man} parallel stones told of this 
kind of spirit traycl in other ancient 
Chinese w nimgs They seem to be part 
of the common primitne Taoist sha 
manistic traditions shared b\ the Chi 
nese, particular!} those in the central 
Yangtze Rner y alley vyhere Chuang 
Tzu IS said to haye Iwed In this book 
've find Chuang Tzu attempting to 
gi'e a nictaph}sical explanation to 
these legends It seems that he stresses 
the importance of presemng oneself 
b) folloyyang the natural bends of 
things consequent!) one achieves im 
Riortalit} because one does not wear 
Oneself out This theory is illustrated 
tn his story about the perfect butcher 
whose carving knife remains perpetu 
ally sharp because it always goes be 
tween the bones and tissues and never 
uieets any resistance 

While the ph}Sical liberation of a 
True Man if taken literally amounts 
to a mystic vision yvhich can hardly be 
rationally explained the liberation of 
man s mind m the faoist fashion is not 
difficult to comprehend We have seen 
that Chuang Tzu has no use for in 
tellectual knowledge To him things 
are what they are and they do what 
Nature dictates them to do Man 


should lue as part of Nature together 
yyith all other things m Nature and de¬ 
sist from his futile pursuit of seeing 
reading and anal}'zing the universe in 
abstraction The moment man ceases to 
confuse himself with the useless puz 
zlcs which his fellow men have created 
his mind will be liberated Then and 
only then will he be ready to compre 
hend too 

B} cmpt}nng his mind of intellectual 
prejudices man will be able to see the 
similant} of all things Hence he and 
the m}riad things will be one and he 
will feel that the universe is within 
him WTiatever he does or does not do 
will cause no concern or anxiety He 
will thus be free to move m the uni 
yterse At this stage his happiness is true 
and supreme because there is nothing 
about mm that is not m accord with 
Nature 

The kind of extreme happiness that 
Chuang Tzu speaks of is also a result 
of emotional liberation Having been 
intellectually liberated man no longer 
sees any cause for alarm or worry or 
sorrow Following a course completely 
m accord with Nature he depends on 
nothing and seeks nothing He is to¬ 
tally free It is this total freedom pre¬ 
lected into time and space that Chuang 
Tzu desenbes m his stones about the 
True Man Chuang Tzu s ideal free¬ 
dom IS threefold an intellectual libera 
non from mans prejudices and man 
made lestnctions an emotional hb°ra 
non through a thorough understanding 
of the way of all lives and final)} a 
total 1 beration when man feels no re¬ 
striction because he accepts every nat 
ural course of events 

Although this work does not deal 
with the various aspects of what has 
become known as magical Taoism 
Chuang Tzu s theory of the True Man 
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anti his notion of ch t (gaseous matter Iic\es m noninterference as an ideal 
spirit) nroMtlc it SMth ample inspira for goseming l>ccause of an alleged 
tion Cliuang Trus \aguc formula lo propensitj toivard order in eierMhinc 
achicsc True-Manhood mentions the Insofar as Chuang Tzu rcpcjtedlv 
phpicil discipline of sitting in medila criticized his contemporan moraliswas 
lion and the mental discipline of dis useless do^ooders his anti intellectual 
carding abstract ideas He also urges attitude was clearl) a reaction against 
man to “listen with his eh i or to react the oscrbtanng Confucians and the 
to the outside world with his spirit manj other stwees which at the tirne 
while spiring his ordmar) senses tied with one another in offenng {*>■ 
These suggestions can be related to lilica! cure-alls and social panaceas, 
some pnmitite practice of breathing Most of these moralists sought to bring 
exercise to aid mental concentration order to soact) by urging altruism and 
and w-ard off distracting influence. It redefinition of terms Chuang Tzu was 
has been said that this aspect of Taoism diametncallj opposed to such actinties 
IS a bndge between Chuang Tzu smys But in opposing his contemporar) 
ticism and that of Mencius We must thinkers Chuang Tzu was not uncon 
not oierlook howcier the fundamen cemed with the signs of his timr he 
tal difference between these two philos also offered a political recipe of his own 

ophers Both bclicscd in a m)siical per which he bclin-ed could sohe all 
fecuon of man through the cultwation prevalent problems It should be noted 
of his eh t but while Mencius saw the that the Chtiaug Trti remains an 
road to saKation through doing socially trcmcly important source for the «tudf 
good deeds Chuang Tzu absolutelj of manv other less well knowm schools 
denied the validit) of altruism of thought m ancient China In 

A companson of Chuang Tzu with era! eases Chuang Tzu s comments on 
Lao Tzu w ill show their parallelism at some of his contemporanes pronde the 
almost esery point As we have noted onl) informauon available on theit ph^ 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu arc recog losophics. 

nized as cofounders of the Taoist In manj ways this work has exerted 
school of thought and there is rarely even greater influence on the Chine^ 
an) menUon of one without the other mmd than has the T«o Tc C/nn" 
There is nevertheless one important has been able to do so because of the 
difference between them Inadvocaung numerous imaginary and metaphorical 
nonactivit) Lao Tzu stresses the differ anecdotes it contains The met3ph)'S cal 
ence between two extremes and warns poetry of the Too Tc Clung is fascinat 
of the disaster that Inev^tabl^ Follows ing but often it is too crvptic » b« 
extremit) Wliile in urging the same grasped The metaphors m the Chiient'^ 
thing Chuang Tzu denies anv real d f T n however hav e found their waj 
ference between extremes Again Lao into the common pool of metaphors m 
Tzu odvases the ruler to govern by non Chinese literature and even m the 
interference because he believes m the daJy language where although their 
inevatable reversal from one extreme original Taoist color has been diluted 
to the other hence complete lack of through use they have had a subtle 
rule will automatically bring rule, influence on the configuration of the 
Chuang Tzu on the other hand be- Chinese mind On a higher lev^el such 
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notions as tlic puntj of mans heart 
(mind) and the calmness of mans 
emotions ln\e become the core of 
quietism that has found eloquent ex 
pression m the und)ing j>ocms of Tlo 
Ch icn (365-427) and Wang Wei 
(699 750) The principles of quietude 
simphcitj dctaclimcnt and leisureli 
ness which ha\e made these poets im 
mortal also laid the foundation for the 
dctelopmcnt of Ch’an Buddhism in 
China and for the theory and practice 
of the Chinese landscape painting— 
the most important Chinese contnbu 
tion to art 

On the Ictcl of dailj life we note 
the ever present balancing influence of 
this school of thought on the Chinese 
mind presiding a measure of practical 


wisdom Chuang Tzu s allegorical tales 
on the themes of rclativit} and cyclical 
change appear in manj later works in 
infinite variations For instance the 
stoT) about the death of Chuang Tzu s 
wife appears in a famous seventeenth 
centuf) collection of traditional short 
stones It again appears in an opera 
still being staged in modem times One 
of these stones is alvvavs quoted bv him 
who tries to comfort his friend over the 
loss of a dear one Another story is 
used in the form of a proverb to advise 
man never to take worldly affairs too 
senouslj A third anecdote enables a 
man to live through the most trying of 
crises when he recalls and believes in 
Chuang Tzu s saying that This too 
IS Nature sway 


PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES and LETTER TO MENOECEUS 

Autl or Epicurus (c 342< 270 b c ) 

Tjpeo^uork Ethics 

P>T$t transcTthed Thud^nturync 

^ Pbincipal Ideas Advanced 

Phamre is the standeri hy which every good and every right action is to he 
judged 

No j leasiire iS tu Uself bad and all pleasures are alike in quality 
Certain natural desires are necessary and the gratification of such desires is 
preferable to the gratificaUon of unnecessary natural des res or desires attaching 
to artificially cuUnated tastes , ,, , / , , 

The three needs of man are equanimity bodily health and comfort and the 
exigencies of life , , , 

To ochieve the good life a life of iiioderrae and endimng yleosnre a man must 
cultivate the virtues particularly prudence and study philosophy 

Death IS nothing to fear for while we live death ts not with us and when death 
comes we no longer exist 

The Prmcival Doelrmes is a col articles oF Epicurus teaching pile 
lecnon of forty of the most irapoitant samaUy extracted by a disciple from 
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ihe master’s \oluminous \\orks It was greater discomfort accrues to us as the 
widely knou-n in ancient times, and 'Result of tK^'~CLetteT to Menoe- 
has been preserved to us b} _ Diogc ncs ' ecus ) 

Laert ms ( probably third centiir^Tlir Thus, Epicurus turned his attention 
jus..Lu gs^^nd 0|’JKio>is of Htiiinent to the consideration of desires Some 


Philosqjyh ers T ogctlicr uiHi"th'e'EH' 
ter to Menoeceus, also found in Diog 
enes works, it constitutes our only first 
hand source for the ethical teachings 
of Epicurus The most important sup 
plementary source is Lucretius’ poem. 
On the Nctiire of Thmgi (first cen 
tury B c ) 

Epicurus’ central teaching was that 
pleasure is the standard by which 
every good is to be judged He dis 
tingmshed between feelings of pleas 
ure and judgments concerning good 
and right and he maintained that the 
latter insofar as they have 
must refer to the former 
recognize pleasure -as the first good 
nate m us, and from pleasure we be¬ 
gin every act of choice and avoidance 
and to pleasure we return again using 
the feeling as the standard by which 
we judge every good (Letter to 
Menoeceus 

No pleasure said Epicurus is in it 
self bad He maintained that pleas 
ures are all of the same kind Some 
pleasures are more intense than others 
some last longer and some satisfy a 
greater portion of the body but if 
these differences could be set aside 


: meaning. 
For 


desires he said arc natural while others 
are illusory Bj the latter he meant 
physical desires of the sort tvhich nei 
iher arise from any depniation nor ad 
mit of definite satisfaction—desires 
which attach to artificially cultivated 
tastes Already in his day the public 
supposed that he and his followers 
pursued the pleasures of profligacy and 
vice Such was far from being the case 
The reason was that such artifiaal de¬ 
sires inevitably come into conflict with 
natural desires which are far more im 

portant Indeed, Epicurus held that not 

all natural desires are to be satisfied 
He distinguished between natural de¬ 
sires which are necessary and those 
which are merely natural The neces 
sary ones are so exacting that we are 
counseled to concentrate on them 
alone 

The strength of Epicurus phdos^ 
phy as over against the Cyrenaic and 
other philosophies of pleasure denves 
from its deeper understanding of the 
psychology of human needs Man has 
three kinds of needs that will not be 
denied equanimity or peace of mind 
bodily health and comfort and the ex 
igenaes of life iicpT f Fnrtiinatelv. aci 
cording to Epicurus fe w things are 
^lecfessafy in order to sustam I’^e 


one pleasure could not be distin 
guished from another Unfortunately _ 

however the hmilal.ons of homan ex 'Tiairthe-S5a7^-a3rS3T%vsa 

istence compel us to distinguish be- couiparanvElvBasv'frrohtain Illness^ 

tween pleasuresIn^Ouali ty . the ple a s uoamdable^ bu ' r CTraSST^ 
jre^annot bej:hosenunjsQ]atiCTi,_and_^acute_pain ra rely 


_ and 


Jherondmonsjvhich are necessary to_ch^ic illness es ^mit a predomi 


our enj^mg some pleasuies.are ako nance-^ToIeasuF^TrCr n.,n “n the Hesl.- 
to_pains_Tor thisjeason,ave On the whole Epicuru s seems m 

_dojio^oose_everypIeasureJniLsome:_have expended but little thought on 

times pass over many pleasur es jtvhen__ the necessmes of life and bodily 
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Jiralih nil* main cnnccm was with 
peace or mind liens to a\*oid unplcii 
antness from our fellow men liens to 
escape tlic pangs of conscience lio\s 
to a\t)td worn about the future in 


pleasure because of resultant pains for 
example dnnling wine when it males 
one ill aftemard Epicurus spoke of a 
scale of comparison which the prudent 
min must carr) about in his mind by 


eluding the fife Iws-ond the gravel which he judges prospecuve courses of 


Such considerations gave Epicuni? 
philosophy a predomtnintU somlier 
tone so much so that he nrclv spoke 
of pleasure except in a negative waj is 
“freedom from pun m the bodj and 
from trouble in the mind " Speaking 
of the three nccessar) desires he $i d 
"The right understanding of these 
facts enables us to refer ill choice ind 
avoidance to the health of the bodv 
and the souls freedom from disturb* 
arice since this is the aim of the life 
of blessedness" (Lciter to Afciiee 
ecus) 

Thus wlule the good in life is al 
wa\i simple and immediate namel) 
feelings of pleasur e, th e a rt of ac hicv 


action in terms of their advantages 
and disadvantages 

One of the best counsels of pru 
dcncc he thought was to make one¬ 
self independent of desire and to this 
end to accustom oneself to simple 
food and plain surroundings His mo¬ 
use was not an ascetic one—he saw 
no good in deprivation for its own 
sake But he contended that anjone 
who has learned to be satisiicd with 
the necessilics of life is freed from 
most of the cares of the future since 
changes of fotiunc arc unlikely to re 
ducc a man to starvation whereas the 
si ghicst turn may deprive a man of 
his luxuries Moreover he maintained 


ng a life abundant in goodn«$ T$ one “that there is an actual overplus of pleas_ 

hat r^uires great skUl and co nstan t_ure in the abstemious 1 fe Dread and 

ipplicahon To this cm! iTfeuruTre^ water produce as great pleasures to the 
immended two s orts of_jnean$ firs^^ man who needs them as the luxuries of 

he cultivation oF viuuc second the_a wealth) table do to the reveler 

it^vol pIuIosOTliT' Moreover plan fare is better for 

Of these two virtue is tbe more im health of body and alertness of mind 


portan t Tlic man vvTio does not pos 
>css thT virtuous life cannot possibly 
iive pleasantly he declared Among 
virtues the eh cf he held to be pru 
dence-bccause all other virtues were 
in~h is view mer^j specif X lvHs ^ 
prudence 

"By prudence he meant what Dosto- 


Furthermore the man whose taste is 
not spoiled by hab tual indulgence is 
better able to appreciate fine food and 
dnnl when at long intervals these are 
set before h m 

Another counsel of prudence was to 
retire from the v orld of human affairs 
Epicurus somewhat like Hobbes 


evsk. on ce called solv ngjhc p^blem— garded man as the greatest enemy of 


of existe nce” It conTsts in knowing 
th^ worth ofTanous satisfactions on 
the one hand and their cost on the 
other Sometimes we have to choose 
pains in order to secure greater pleas 
ures for ejcample having a tooth ex 
tracted Sometimes we have to forego 


To secure protection from c 
fellows IS a natural wan But how 
shall one go about it? Ep curus 
doubted the wisdom of those who un 
dertake to- find secur ty by competing 
for pubi c honor and position In his 


opinion 


th s IS not safe Instead he 



recommended the immunity which faction of its ow n By philosophy Epi 
results from a quiet life and the re curus meant a kind of mental hygien^ 
tirement from the world ' based a. naturalist i c 

It IS in connection with the harm ^ich^ if_its im plication^ were u^de^ ^ 
which \^e may expect from our fellow -“ stood , woultT Free mpn’s minds fr^ 
men that Epicurus introduced the vit“— 
tue of justice In opposition to the " 


teaching of Plato and Aristotle, but 
in agreement with that of Democritus, 
he denied that justice has its founda 
tion in nature All jusUce, he said, 
originates in "a pledge of mutual 
advantage to restrain men from harm 
mg one another and save them from 
being harmed' It does not exist among 
pnmitive tribes, and what is con 
sidered just in one country may be 
quite different from what is considered 
just m another In fact, within the 
same land, as circumstances change, 
what was once considered just may be 
so no longer For the justice of a law 
ultimately depends on its being to the 
mutual advantage of both parties to 
the compact 

Epicurus raised the question which 
Glaucon raised in Plato s Republic, 
Book 11, whether it is not to the ad 
vantage of a person secretlj to act un 
justly if he can do so without detec¬ 
tion The answer is that one can never 
be confident that he will escape de¬ 
tection, and that anxiety would spoil 
the fruits of the crime ‘ The just man 
is most free from trouble, the unjust 
most full of trouble' 

After virtue, Epicurus considered 
philosophy the second most important 
means for securing the life of bliss 
‘ Let no one when young " he wrote to 
Mcnoeceus ' delay to stud) philosophy, 
nor when he is old grow neary of his 
study' In these words Epicurus was 
not recommending philosophy as a sol 
ace against the sorrows of existence 
nor as a diversion which yields a sans 


^perstitious fear and mora l anxiety 
The new of nature ^^hlch recom 
mended itself to him was that of 
Democritus of Abdera, who denied 
that the world was created by the gods 
or that there is any ultimate purpose 
in bfe, all things having been formed 
by the accidental collision of atoms 
falling through empty space The man 
who IS convinced that this is the 
case has, according to Epicurus, tw”® 
great advantages o\ er those who hold 
to traditional beliefs fint, he is 
from religious scruples, second, he is 
freed from the fear of death 
Epicurus did not deny the existence 
of the gods, which he identified 
with the heavenly bodies He held that 
they are composed of the same fine 
smooth atoms which make up the 
souls of men and are the basis of out 
reason and feelings but because the 
gods are eternal and blessed m their 
regular motions, Epicurus found no 
reason to suppose that they are exact 
mg and vengeful toward men, or m 
deed that they pay any attention to 
us The traditional view, that the 
gods are the source of human imsfor 
tune and of blessedness, he explained 
as arising from the tendency man has 
to view other beings as acung like 
himself He denied that such a belief 
IS founded on sensation or has any 
foundation in reason Eclipses, sol 
slices, and other celestial phenomena 
which the anaents were accustomed 
to regard with superstitious awe he 
said, are capable of explanation at^ 
cordmg to natural principles For n 
we pay attention to these we shall 



nghtlj trace the cnu$cs whence arose with food he does not seek simply the 
our mental distutKnncc and fear and larger share and nothing else but 
ha learning the true cahses of celestial rather the most pleasant so he seeks to 
phenomena and all other occurrences enjo) not the longest period of time 
that come to pass from lime to time but the most pleasant Such is the 
asc shall free ourscUes from all which sweetness introtluccd into man s life bj 
produces the utmost fear in other the knowledge that death is nothing 
men” to f/erolottij also cited that he no longer has any thirst for 

hj D ogenes ) immortahtj 

Tlie fear of death seemed to him as Epicurus svas mosed to m odify_the 

groundless as fear of the gods Because _philosoph> of Dc mocTitus_in_qne_je^ 

at death the soul atoms lease mans spect T1ie~1attcr held to a strictly de- 
bods and arc dispersed through space tcrministic theory of causation but 
a mans consciousness IS dissipated the Cpieurus said that though some 
separate atoms no lo nger possessing esents happen by necessity and 
the same posscr andr^cntieh^which chance others arc within our control 
they had when togetkr IrTnic bodily It was he said more foolish to be- 
sheath But cood__and__c\i ) <-onsts t in come a slave to the destiny of 
sensati ins a nd nothing else Tl 'C^ofo^o natural philosophers *“3n to follow 
?CC6rd ng to Lpicurus thc^ ts noth the myths about the gods myths 
mg terrible in death And if a man per leave us some hope—the detcrmmists 
suadcs himself of this the anticipa only despair Tne part of wisdom in 
tion of death ceases to be painful So these matters seemed to mm very 
death the most tcrnfMng of ills is much as it did to the Stoic Epictetus 
nothing to us since so long as we to consist in understanding the limits 
exist death is not with us but when of mans condition and in not 
d eath co mes then we do not exis t It mg more than is reasonable A man 
"does not then concern either the living who knovvs these ih np laughs at 
or the dead since for the former it is destmv All that he asks is a com 
not and the latter are no more panion like himself and then he 
Tn^Tfcr lo Mcuocccus Nor does tHk shall live like a god among men 
Wise man seek length of days Just is 


KUNG-SUN LUNG TZU 

Aiilhor Kung sun Lung Cc 330-250 b c ) 

Typeofuork Logic ep stemology 
First transenhed Early third century B c 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Umver,»l, ,he common to toooy tod.v.dool th.ogs most bo coo 

sidered as distinct from tndividtuiU 
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Thus, a u horse ts not a horse, for the mmii ersal horse cannot he spectfed 
by color 

A hard and a uhitc stone i»msf be tuo enuttes for hardness is perceptible to 
touch, xiltdc uhtteness Is perceptible only to t iston 

Names refer to untxersals thus to confuse names is to confuse the natures of 
thinf^s, and such confusion ts a cause of soaal disorder 
Since unixcrsals are knoun only through particulars vhtch consist of unt 
scrsals, eierythwg in the wmerse ts really a timiersal and yet nothing in the 
unnersc ts really a liriti ersal as such 
Only particulars change 


It has been said ibat ancient Chinese 
thought was characterized by its prac¬ 
tical orientation The early Chinese 
thmhers seem to ha\c been prcoccu 
pied with the dc\>smg of political and 
social formulas to meet practical and 
pressing problems of their time They 
ga\e little attention to pure abstraction 
Though this descnption is correct 
It does not tell everything about ancient 
Chinese thought In their effort to 
deal with the concrete problems of the 
world of man, the early Chinese thinlc 
ers could not avoid touching upon cer 
tarn metaphysical aspects of the most 
fundamental of these problems In this 
light It 18 of great interest to examine 
the SIX thin chapters of a work attrib¬ 
uted to Kung-sun Lung and to note 
the authors almost exclusive absorp 
tion in metaphysics and logic 
Kung sun Lung had one of the 
few bisyllabic Chinese family names— 
Kung sun A leader of the Dialecti 
Clans of his time he traveled and iin 
pressed the rulers of the various states 
with his outstanding oratorical and ar 
gumentative skills His opponents m 
whose works we now are able to trace a 
vague outline of Kung sun Lungs life 
accused him of artfully using words 
merely to win arguments never to con 
vmce people completeh But Kung-sun 
Lungs own book or what little portion 
of It that has come down to us shows 


that he was not arguing for argument’s 
sake but was driven by a zeal to rec¬ 
tify the names in quite the same man 
ncf as Vvas Confucius At least one 
ruler valucrl Kung-sun Lungs views 
enough to give him an important gov 
emment appointment and he spent 
most of his life around different princes 
to whom he offered his advice on how 
to govern His personal political for 
tunes waxed ana waned in proportion 
to the confidence he could win from 
his patrons 

The dialecticians of ancient China 
are formally known as belonging to the 
School of the Name * because their 
primary concern was an investigation 
into the names of things or into what 
lies behind a name In this work bear 
ing his name Kung sun Lung quite 
succinctly presents a good summary of 
the problems which he ahd his fellow 
dialecticians treated with tireless per 
sistence All these problems seem to 
center around the key question of dis 
tiuction between the universal and the 
particular between the abstract Idea 
as the essence of things and the con 
Crete things themselves as objects of 
man s sense-perception 

The name Kung-sun Lung through 
the years has become synonymous with 
his 'White Horse discourse He him 
self is said to have admitted that this 
discourse constitutes the core of his 
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pIjilcKopIt) TJic argument starts with 
Kungsim Lungs premie that A 
white hor<c is not n horse " 

Kungsitn lung proses his thesis 
in scvinl m\-s 1 o Ix’gm w ifh horse 
can lie an\ kind of horse hccntisc it is 
a unwcrsii amcept of liorsc This term 
dots not exctiulc in\ color whik the 
description white horse does so ns 
It fits onlv a puticular kind of hirst 
Hence the two names ire not equal 
And ignin horse js such also ex 
eludes "all colors or the essence of 
horse (horsencss) has nothing to do 
with color Since horsencss cannot be 
equal to horsencss plus whiteness a 
white horse is not a horse 

Bi llie same toJen a whifc horse is 
not white either The abstract white 
ness does not msoKc in) object that is 
white Wliitcncss Ins nothing to do 
with mikingnnjthingwhite ^etthe 
white of a white horse is inscpinblv 
intoUed in the concrete object of a 
white horse therefore wlutcness plus 
horsencss cannot be the same as white 
ness alone 

The moment the reader grisps that 
Rung sun Lung is mcrel) trvmg to ex 
pound on the existence of imncrsals 
as independent entities the famous 
White Horse discourse presents no dif 
ficults to understand With the same 
understanding the reader will also be 
able to appreciate Rung sun Lungs po 
sit on in another of his celebrated dis 
courses the argument on Hard and 
White 

A hard and white stone is actually 
two entities so sa\s Rung sun Lung 
According to him hardness is percep¬ 
tible to mans touch while svbueness is 
perceptible only to man s s oht As the 
tactile and visual senses of man are 
separate there must be two entities—a 
white stone and a hard stone—in a 


hard and white stone In this argument 
Rung sun Lung mide the distinction 
between these entities on an cpistcmo- 
It^ica! Insis If onlv that which is per 
ciivcd through man s senses constitutes 
in tntitv then ilie abstraction stouc 
? ess dots not exist Slonencss must be 
pcrcLwcd b\ man either through white 
ness or hirdness 

Rungsun Lung however alwavs 
went back to his basic distinction be 
tween a concrete thing considered as 
an object of sense perception and a 
unuersal concept conceived m mans 
mind Without the aid of an) sense data 
When his opponents countered his 
argument b) saving that since both 
hardness and whiteness can be per 
ccivcd onlv through the existence of a 
stone the three entities are actuall)? m 
sepirabk and one Rungsun Lungs 
answer was the same as that he used 
m his White Horse discourse neither 
whiteness nor hardness as such de 
pends On its attachment to any concrete 
object m order to exist Thev exist as 
independent unnersals (One may 
say that if Rung sun Lung had wished 
10 be thoroughly consistent he should 
have insisted that a hard and white 
stone is actuilly three separate en 
titles ) 

To prove further that whiteness as 
a unuersal exists independent!) Kung 
sun Lung argued that if there were no 
independent whiteness as such no 
concrete thing could be made white 
by being joined with something called 
white Therefore there must be a 
general whiteness”—which is the term 
used For the essence of whiteness as 
1 universal 

TTiese d scourses are but illustrat ons 
of die views on real tv and exist nee 
\ hich Rung sun Lung sums up in his 
theory of name reference and thing 
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A tiling IS a concrete olij^ct It has nc 
tii3lit\, and It holds a position in the 
universe Heaven earth and the m\r 
lad objects arc all tilings I his is to 
SI) tint Kung-siin lungs thing is 
but a concrete pirlictilir 

A name is commonl) understood as 
pointing at a concrete particular or 
at a concrete actinlitv But according 
to Kungsun Lung a name refers 
to a universal idea Thus the reference 
of a name is a universal not a pirticii 
lar The term need li) Rung sun Lung 
for reference is chth which htcrall) 
means to point at and has been 
transhtctl b) s« me as designation 
But he stresses the common confusion 
of a reference CimiversaD «>di a thing 
Cparticular) 

Here Kungsun Lung vs is tnmg to 
show that a thing commonly goes tin 
der a name but vshat a name truly 
refers to is not that thing alone but a 
universal concept of that thing Hence 
he took pains to argue about the mis 
naming of concrete things Tire last 
point IS part of the common intellectual 
tradition shared by Kung-sun Lung 
and many other thinkers of his time 
including the Confucians All those 
who included this point m their philo¬ 
sophical systems emphasized the moral 
significance of calling a thing b) its 
correct name Their common belief 
was that a confusion of names is the 
d rect cause of social disorder when 
names are confused men no longer 
know what to In e bj 

Kungsun Lung made it absolutely 
clear that concrete things exist with 
or without names hence names and 
their references Cuniversals) also exist 
quite separate from concrete parocu 
lars IE so how is a universal Cchih 
reference) ever perceived? Kung-sun 
Lung emphasized the point that uni 


vcrsals cnnnnt he perceived through 
mins senses unless the) are j lined 
with concrete pirticiilars In n Icngthv 
ind nihcr involved argument (Chap¬ 
ter III), Kungsun Lung attempted to 
CYpIam that (1) every particular con 
sists of a number of univcrsals (2) no 
universal is pe-rccivcd except through 
Its universal particular (c/ii/iuh) 
combination or through its manifesta 
lion in a particular (3) hence it may 
be said that all things in the universe 
arc in essence univcrsals (4) and vet 
nothing in the universe is rcall) a uni 
versal as such This argument amounts 
loan exposition on the existence of par 
ticulars and the subsistence of univer 
sals in space and time As an illustra 
tion Kungsun Lung pointed out that 
while an ox and a horse do not add up 
to Cither two oxen or two horses they 
do make two things The universal 
of number subsists in the two entirely 
dilTercnt particulars—ox and horse 
Man cannot perceive number as such 
for what he does perceive is an ox or 
a horse which is a universal pariicu 
lar Tills in brief is Kung-sun Lungs 
toxir de force knowm as the theorj of 
c/ii/i uii or universal particular which 
has caused many a sleepless night 
among later philosophers in China 
The last illustration appears m t sep¬ 
arate chapter devoted to a discussion on 
change In regarding e\ ery particular as 
only a particular combination of man 
ifested universals Kung-sun Lung rec 
ognized the distinction of one species 
of things from another Furthermore 
he even hinted at his acceptance of 
the distinction between genus and spe- 
oes Consequently he carr ed the 
above illustration further bj declar ng 
that there is a closer comparison be 
tv een ox and horse than between ox 
and fowl 
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If the pirticulat consists of many 
manifested univcrsals and if unnersals 
do not change uhat then does change? 
Kungsun Lungs explanation is that 
change occurs onlj in the particular 
The universal "right does not change 
but anything that is placed to the right 
can be changed to the left Or the 
universal right remains constant hut 
Its manifestation can appear m differ 
ent combinations such as right hand 
right leg or right side for example 
The admission that particulars 
change led Kungsun Lung to offer i 
theory of change What is offered 
however verges on an elaboration of 
the five elements school of thought 
m ancient China This school having 
found Its sources m the photo philo 
sophical and sometimes superstitious 
ideas of Chinas high antiquity mam 
tamed a sjstem of c)clical change mu 
tual destruction and begetting of the 
five base elements Cot 
forces water fire wood metal earth) 
as an explanation of life and existence 
These elements were further matched 
to social and political institutions 
Thus when Kung sun Lung asserts 
that wood should not be allowed to 
overcome metal lest green d splacc 
white and the subjects usurp the pre 
rogatives of the prime minister he is 
but borrowing a page from the five 
elements school to explain the need 
for a fixed order in society in accord 
ance w ith the natural order in the uni 
verse Anv violation of this order would 
bring d saster and to confuse the 
proper designations of th s order would 
be an inexcusable act of disorderly 
naming 

Yet much as Kung sun Lung was 
concerned with the right use of names 
there is something incongruous about 
attaching a five elements argument 


to the discourse on change which still 
centers around the distinction between 
universal and particulars His ^rgu 
ment is quite complete and consistent 
without bringing in the semi meta 
physical sjstem of the five elements 
and the latter really has nothing to do 
with Kungsun Lungs central thesis 
CHts argument has caused many schol 
ars to conclude that this portion of 
Chapter IV may be spurious ) 

The above sums up what the exist 
rng work of Knwgsim Lungtzu tells 
us but no reader of this work can re 
sist going into the paradoxes and a 
theory about similarity and difference 
affribufed to tins ancient philosopher 
bv other Chinese writers of about the 
same time Leaving aside the unsettled 
problems as to whether these points 
are properly attributed to Kung sun 
Lung we can at least observe here 
that the theory on similarity and differ 
ence as it has become known to us 
well fits Kungsun Lungs central the¬ 
sis The theory holds that all things 
are m one sense different and m an 
other sense the same Different schools 
of thought in ancient China have given 
different explications to this statement 
Kung sun Lung and his disciples how 
ever explained the theory with their 
universal particular dualism since ev 
etjlh ng is but a manifestation of uni 
versals and the latter do not change 
then all things are really the same 
Hence a white horse and a vellow 
horse are the same because both are 
horse even ox and fowl are the same 
because both are universa/pirficu/ars 
On the other hand every particular is 
different from another so no two 
horses are really all alike 

Kungsun Lung owes his popular 
recognition to a number of paradoxical 
statements that have come down to us 
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None of iftcm is nresened in die kting bwome orphaned undi its mother dies 
sffii Lungtzu, out ail fiatc become hence (he moment the term “orphan 
favorite subjects of discussion through calf becames meaningful the mother 
out the past luo millennia “A white of iht calf is aircad) no longer there 
horse IS not a horse is itself a paradox TTiroughout the )t3rs numerous at 
which, as we have seen Kung-sun tempts were made to interpret these 
Lung made into a vehicle to carry his pitadoxes in various wa)-s and with 
major argument Other well known ever) attempt interest m the dialec- 

f nradoxes are A fowl has three legs iictans as sophists was revised It must 
ire IS not hot things never come to an he noiid that while some of the at 
end the shadow of a fipng bird never tempted cxplanitions are transparently 
moves an orphan calf never had a trivial others do relate themselves to 
nvoihcT fundamental problems in logic and 

All these paradoxes can be sup cpistenwlogy 
ported if one accepts Kung-sun Lungs Much of the diHlcuh) in under 
two mam arguments the one involv standing Kung-sun Lung stems from 
ing the mctaph)’sical distinction be- the fact that Chinese is an uninflcctcd 
tween the universal and the parlieular, language Partieularlv in archaic Chi 
and the other the epistemological dis nesc, one finds absolutely no way of 
Unction between one sense perception telling white apart from whiteness 
and another All can be explained to What few prcposinonal words there 
a large extent by following the same *rc can tolerate a large variety or in 
pattern of argument as that of his terprctations and depending on its 
\Vhite horse discourse Thus the uni position m the sentence ever) vvord 
versal lee and the two actual legs of funcuen as a verb Bearing these 
a chicken make three legs Fire and hot features m mind the reader can read 
are two universal which are not to be »ly imagine the abstruse language in 
equated also since fire is perceived wbicb Kungsun Lung tried to make 
through mans eyes while ^ot is clear his ideas about umversals and 
learned through mans touch they are paruculars The modem reader is not 
not the same thing and the copula is »be only victim for even those of 
cannot be applied Things as contain Kungsun Lungs contemporaries who 
ers of universal may change their ap disliked him objected to his arguments 
pearances but never their essences con on the ground that th^ey did not con 
sequently they are never exhausted vince roans heart These critics how 
The shadow of a flying bird moves ever always admitted that they could 
only as a particular but the universal not outwit Kung sun Lung with words 
of shadow neither moves nor stands They paid full respect to Kung-sun 
sull because it is not in time or space Lungs sophistry 

This paradox has also been explained The mere fact that the dialecticians 
vn vKe iiAhivn rf Zeno wwK ibo obser wade it theu pnnciple concern, to argue 
vation that since at any infinitesimallv m abstraction has won for them a per 
short instant the shadow must be stand manent position among ancient Chi 
mg still it never really moves The nese thinkers Kungsun Lungs inter 
orphan calf as a universal has had no cst m the proper use of names is 
mother Furthermore a calf does not directly related to the didactic and 
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moralistic ConFucian doctrine of recti¬ 
fication of names, but the moralistic 
element 1 $ nlinost completely sulv 
merged in bis mctaphpjca! system. 
Tlus is the \erv reason wbv the ortho¬ 
dox Confucitns belittled the contribu¬ 
tion of the dialecticians, describing 
the latter's efforts as mere plaxs on 
words. It is not improbable that iCung- 
sun Lung and his grottp actiiaHy ex 
pounded a fully dcsclopcd system 
which, because of Us powerful opposi¬ 


tion in Confucianism, failed to sur- 
vise. As a result, only a few pages 
of his ivoric remain, and scry little 
annotation and commentary on it has 
been accumulated until quite recently. 
Contempt for abstract argument as 
"empty words" has been a persistent 
trend in Chinese intellectual tradi¬ 
tion, and as a result of this trend the 
fCtiiigstot LtiJig Tzii has failed to win 
the critical attention it deserses. 


HAN FEI TZU 


Author Han Tei Cc.280-e 233 b c.) 

Type of work Political philosophy 

First traiiscrtbcd Latter naif of third century o c 


PiUNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

Nothing uttcrests men except ntateml yrofit. 

Lmrs ate necessary tn order to control men, he who obeys the law is good, and 
he who disobey s the law is bad. 

Notlimg IS more niiportimt ihflw hm’itig a frosyerous state with strong armies, 
to make the TcahzaUon of this gcxil possible, the ruler should use the promise 
of reu ard and the threat of fiimshment as instruments for the control of selfish 
ciuzens. 

To Miflhe government successftil and to achtexe a uniformity of standards, ac- 
(Kaiiltes must be made to conform xvuh names, the behavior of citizens should 
match the descriptions presented by the Imv-giving nders 

If fail’s are made according to tao, the way of nature, the state can rule itself. 

The ftxe termites of the state are the foUitcal advisers, the scholars, the mer¬ 
chants, the artisans, and the knights errant. 


It is quite true that all the Chinese 
philosophical schools of pre-Chnstian 
times were concerned with pjlitical 
problems and that their systems ssere 
more m the nature of political formu 
lae than they were pure metaphysical 
speculations But even with this under 
standing it is still startling to read a 


book like Han Fei Tzu in which ethics 
IS totally absent and morality is com 
pletijr Ignored Indeed the Legalists of 
ancient China ^known as fa chia in 
Chines, or the advocates of rule by 
law) were unique in their undisguised 
Alachiaveilian attitudes toward politi¬ 
cal realities 



The steadily deteriorating ^htical are good by mlure are of httic \a!ue 
and social situation of the Warring to an ordcrij socict) and a prosper 
States period (end of the fifth to end ous state If the ruler rtlies upon the 
of the third centur) Be.) must hate few good men to run his country Han 
contributed to a hardening realism in fci argues it would be like the archer 
the intellectual climate of me time but who counts on the few naturally 
this favorable climate alone did not straight branches svtth which to make 
give rise to the Legalist school Tliere his arrows I le would not have many 
were man) seeds sown by the different arrosss to shoot A few good men do 
schools of philosophers prior to the Le* not make an orderly socictt which re- 
galists Man Fci to whom this book is quires everybody to obsene the inter 
attributed studied with a great Con csts of society Hence, the only thing 
fucian master named Hsun Ching that counts is a set of laws. He who 
CHsilnTzu c 320-235 Bc) From the obevs the law is good Besides this 
latter I Ian Fci acquired one basic con there is no need for an) other standard 
cept about mans nature which was to of good and bad or right and wrong 
sene as the bedrock, of the Legalists Environment offers an explanation 
rather frightening theories for the existence of sages in Chinas 

HsUn Clung distinguished himself golden past In high antiquity mate- 
by challenging the idealistic view of rial sunplies were abundant and people 
Mencius on human nature Accord fevs No one needed to rob for a livng 
mg to Hsun human nature is like the But as population grew and the land 
young craboak. tree Without restrain became more crowded the struggle for 
mg influence the tree w!l of itself existence made manifest the true na 
grow crooked While f-fsun newr lost ture of man which is pro/it-centered 
sight of a moralistic ideal in advocat and sclflsh So while m the golden 
ing the need for education his disciple past as the Confucians explain m 
Han Fei earned this view one step fur their teachings a moral life was possi 
ther to assert that there is nothing that ble the same matenal conditions no 
interests man except material profit longer obtained Han Fei applied this 
The hired hand works hard only be theory to explain the behavior of the 
cause of a promised reward sa)s Han legendary kings who abdicated their 
Fei and even parents do not raise their thrones without regret Legend says 
children for love but for their own fu that those sage-kings worked harder 
ture security If this is not the case than the common peasant and enjoyed 
asks Han Fei then why do people less comfort so why should they have 
value their baby boys so much that regrets about giving up their bur 
they drown their baby girls? CClearly dens ? But times had changed and the 
this abominable practice was actually throne had become a coveted posiuon 
observed in Han Fei s time ) with «s accompanying comfort power 

That there were ancient sages—a glory and matenal rewards It is small 
common belief shared by most people vwmder says Han Fei that people all 
in China at that time—Han Fei did aspired to the position of a ruler 
not deny However he believed that In many chapters and through van 
good men are the exception rather ous analog es Han Fei attempts to 
than the rule Furthermore, those who prove his theory of economic detenru 
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nism He cues the telame value oF 
uater on high mountains and near the 
nver shore to show that mans gener 
osity with water is conditioned by the 
amount of supply He tells the story 
of a disobedient son—incorrigible in 
spite of all the affection his parents 
shower on him and chastened only 
when imprisoned—to pro\e that there 
IS no reliable moral sense in mans 
nature As evidence of the ignorance 
of the masses he recounts the predica 
ments of several ancient sages whose 
benevolence was met with popular re¬ 
sentment Han Feis distrust in the 
ability of the people to go\em them 
selves is absolute and complete 
The only aiailable documentary 
evidence shows that Han Fei wrote 
this booh as a result of his inability to 
win a position of direct influence on 
the ruler of his state the state of Hm 
If true it is understandable why the 
book reseals a constant emphasis on 
the art of government and a persistent 
belief m the value of a prosperous state 
with strong armies Toward these goals 
Han Fei constructed his philosophy 
Since he saw material gain as the onl) 
gosernmg force of man and could find 
no proof anywhere of mans intelli 
gence he logjcall) turned to reward 
and punishment to induce man to do 
what should be done Punishment and 
revsard are what Han Fci calls the 
rulers two helms with which the 
sosereign can rule successful!) In or 
der to enable the common people to 
know clearl) what would bring pleas 
ure and what pain a set of specific 
rules IS essential These rules are laws 
Like the carpenters compass and 
square the laws must be fixed and 
rigid and their enforcement constant 
and consistent The ruler must not fol 
low the Confuaan advice to respect 
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the opinions of the learned To do so 
would undermine the authority of the 
law and cause confusion The ruler 
pajing much attention to the advice of 
the wise will not only destroy the 
smooth functioning of a government 
his personal position may also be en 
dangered because his subjects would 
strive for cunningness with which they 
could either deceive or even replace 
the ruler There must be only one au 
thonty and one standard and that 
standard rests with the ruler alone 
With legal codes as their books and 
law-enforcement officers as their teach 
ers the people need nothing else to 
keep them well behaved 
The punishment reward theory of 
the Legalist parallels closely the views 
ofMoTi which were common knowl 
edge in Han Feis time But the real 
inspiration of Han Fei s belief m law 
IS to be found in the common concern 
over the confusion of names Confu 
aus urged a rectification of names to 
restore a proper social hierarchv and 
reestablish the desirable social relation 
ships The Dialecticians such as Kung 
sun Lung examine the names to dram 
atire certain problems in mans knoul 
edge Han Fei also demanded a search 
for actuality through eTamimnon of 
Its name Han Fei wanted a uniform 
It) of standards and the only wav 
to achieve it as he saw it depended 
upon an exact correspondence between 
names and actualities If the meaning 
of a name is not clear then its actu 
alit) must be investigaied to cJatifi 
the name If the name is unknown 
then Its actualitv must be searched out 
to arrive at a proper appellation The 
important and interesting aspect of 
this theory is that Han fei did not 
urge any adjustment of names to 
match actuahtjcs. On the contrary the 



names prmide ilie norm, and it Is iJic 
octualii) that mtht l>c adjuiird to 
match the names Tlicrcforc, Han Fci 
insisietl that the nilcr must hoh! the 
name in his hind and with the mmc 
his subjects must idjust their bchasiors 
in order to conform^ TTien and onh 
then could a uniformitj of standards 
be achicscd. and fpvcrnment be made 
successful Tins idea concerning the 
use of names represents tbe extreme 
of the evolution of tbe thcor) on 'ree 
tification of names’ It is, as tt has 
worked out not a "search for actuality 
through an examination of its name," 
but rather a demand that actualit) 
conform with its name ' 

Once the names are fixed m the 
form of laws controlled by the ruler, 
they must be enforced so stricrl) rhir 
no deviation from them, for better or 
worse, w-ould be tolerated Han Fci 
would not hesitate to punish anyone 
whose claims or promises were not 
borne out exactly by his subsequent 
performance Even if a man does more 
and better (ban his promise be still 
must be punished, bwause the harm 
be docs by corrupting the exact cor 
rcspondence between name and actu 
ahty more than olTscts the excess scrv 
ice he may have rendered or the excess 
goods he may have produced To Han 
rei a small lojalty (partial fulfill 
ment of one’s promise) is detrimental 
to the'great lojalty (exact fulfillment 
of one s promise) 

A philosopher named Shen Tao 
who lived shortly before Han Fei, has 
expounded the pnnciple of force that 
comes from ones position Han Fei 
quotes Shen Tao in this booh and 
gives the latter support. According to 
Shen Tao a rock acquires its smash 
ing force only when it falls from att 
alutude. Depending on where an ob- 


J 'cet is located, it may hive greater or 
ess power Han Pei clalwiraics on this 
theory and acknowledges that a dragon 
without clouds to float him would be 
fls miserable as an earthworm He ad 
vises the ruler to make best use of his 
loftv position, for it is his sole source 
of power Even the ancient sage king 
would have Ixren lonlly disabled if his 
orders hid not been obeyed Hence 
I Ian Pet urges the ruler to maintain his 
lofty, august position by remaining 
aloof from his subjects including tbe 
top ranking ministers Tfie wise sov 
ercign rules by merely showing his 
"awc-tnspirmg maiesty,’ without which 
he would be a fish without w^ater and 
could do nothing 

Ilan Pel recognized tbe possibility 
of abuse of power m the hands of un 
deserving rulers, but he argued for the 
need of a position of power in order 
for anyone to rule A good chariot can 
travel far even when handled b\ a me- 
diocre driver, and with a good driver 
It can perform miracles But if the 
chariot IS rickety, ev cn the best of driv 
ers cannot make it perform well So 
Han Fci would gamble on the greater 
odds against having many bad rulers 
who abuse power 

The theory of the rulers position is 
one of the important aspects of state¬ 
craft which Han Fei discusses in great 
detail in this book By maintaining his 
lofty position, the ruler of a stale can 
command obedience and insure inter 
nal order With order comes the oppor 
tunity to build up the strength and 
wealth of the state for the ultimate 
purpose of becoming the leader (pn) 
of all the states This was the political 
ideal pursued by all the rulers of the 
states at that time A collapsed old 
feudal order left the field wide open 
for power struggle Each state sought 



poliiical SHprcman lo rule oitrr the cn 
lire tcrrilor) of China Tims we read 
in this Ixvils lengths nrgutnents on how 
to mancuscr the interstate politics m 
order to acquire the sntiis of a ml 
ing state Ilan Fci examines manj 
lu^tnrical esents insoUmg the success 
or failure of a ruler and comments on 
the causes Imarnhlv he finds these 
historical cases tcstifaing in fa\or of 
his political philosopln 

In one aspect there is a curious simi 
larita lx.ta\ecn Legalism and Confu 
cianism The Confucians Iwhcac that 
the best king rules b) moral magnet 
ism if the rulers moral \irtucs arc 
perfect his subjects and neighboring 
states will of themselves rccogni 2 e him 
as their leader Han Fci believed in 
rule b) the magic of power if the 
kings majestv is awe-inspiring his sub* 
jecis will obej Without further ado 
\Vlicn the laws are complete the peo¬ 
ple will know what to oo without the 
need for the ruler to make an\ move 
Tins is an extension of the Taoist 
idea of nonactivitv Two chapters in 
the Hail Fci Tsii are devoted to an ex 

f hcation of Lao Tzus Too Tc Clung 
n giving his views on the Tiro Tc 
C/iuig Han Fci makes it clear that he 
subscribes to the idea of tao as nature s 
wa) There is a proper wav for ever) 
thing for its existence and function 
Things hav e their appropriateness and 
materials have their right use and 
since the ruler who learns of tao knows 
how to put ever)thmg in its proper 
place and to assign it its proper func¬ 
tion there is nothing else left to be 
done What a ruler has to do is to set 
up laws according to natures way 
Then the state will go on to rule b) it 
self The king ultimately will rule bj 
not ruling 

Laws backed by the rulers infinite 


■7ulhont) and enforced through the 
nilirs instruments—the ministers— 
will free the ruler from an) personal 
concern Ifan Fei here completes his 
idea of a perfect rule through non 
activit) For if every part of this polit 
ical mechanism functions as it should 
the ruler rcallv does not have to be 
concerned with government Han Fei 
arcs a number of historical cases in 
which 3 king indulged m comfort and 
jet his kingdom lasted and Han Fti 
ittfibutes this result to the good laws 
ilfcad) set up bv the king Altnnugh 
m this book Han Fei stresses the im 
portance of the kings vigilance over 
the welfare of his state the suggestion 
that the state can rule itself while the 
king enjoys his life must have had a 
great appeal to manv rulers of his time 

As vve have noted the sole ciitenon 
for judgment of right and wrong or 
good and bad in Legalwm is Does it 
contribute to the prospent) of the 
state and to the strength of its armies? 
The law therefore aho determines re¬ 
ward and punishment m accordance 
with this very principle which is an 
application of Mo Tis utilitarianism 
The ruler recognizes the merit of his 
subjects in relation to their actual ma 
tenal contribution to the state Against 
this yardstick the Confucians are use 
less and meritless because their pnnci 
pies of human heartedness and rules 
of propric^ concern only the individ 
uals life fincouragement given to the 
study of literature praise of knight 
errantry and indulgence in idle theo¬ 
retical discussions are all m Han Fei s 
opinion irrelevant to the good of the 
state To uphold any one of these 
would pose another standard in com 
petition with the standard of utility to 
the state 

The five termites of the state are 
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b> I Ian I rl nn iJi{* tffj Kait*. to thne o?Kcnat/anj /AfcorcJmi; tn tfie 
Tlicvr liiclule t!ic traNclinR prtilical bio^raplij written In tlie Ilan <l\Tia«\ 
nthi\crs (a trade lint fl nuiihctl nnU In bmorlin Siuma (iljien Man Peu 
»ucli 1 mibcii a< tliae of the W'amng t«nrlf Iwimc Inown fo the ruler of 
Siat« |Vf>od) tlie scholars the mrr ihe state of Chin avhn harliorni ruth 
citants the nrllsans and the Iniphts less rv>htic-al amhitions The trrjtises 
errant Hic first two groups use ihnr ciug/it the fanc) of this ig rcssise 
ghb tongues to confuse the rulers mil nihr ami he v tight I Ian Ins scrsices 
underrnine the laws Tlie merchants so tlespcratclv that a siege of the state 
and artisans spcculne and proiluce of ffan I j Ch in stdd ers ssas t rdered 
goods of no real iitilitj but tlecet\*e the 1 he defeatetl ruler of Han ntnendered 
people in order to realuc undesencsl IlanPci lint the ironj of hitlor) found 
tnaement m the process TTie Intghts its agent in a man named Lt Ssu 
errant faVc laws in their own hinds who was Ilan Tcis schoolmate and 
in defnnee of grwernmcnl auihoiits If fellow Legalist I lit somewhat inferior 
these people are not diseouragetl saj's to flan Tci in his intellectual achicse- 
Ilan lei nnlxxly wdl l>e witling to ment At this juncture Li Ssu had been 
swell in tbe fields Cio produce grams) adiising the ruler of Chin for some 
and fo hictd on horschach (to fight for time alreadj Pearing that fhe amsal 
the sistc) llsn Tci \ilties onlj the of Han Ici m the Chin court svould 
hrmersand the snldtcrs this is another snclI liis political death Li Ssu slan 
parallelism between Mo Ti and the dered Han in fnmr of the Chm ruler 
Legdists. i^nd forged an order to demand Hin 

Tlic harshness of Han Pets realism Pets suicide Han Pci so histors tells 
appealed to the pouirhunpiy rulers us mihoin further exphrtaiion duU 
ol the states embroiled in a bloodj po drank poison He nacr sened m the 
lineal struggle it also impressed a sea court of Cb in 

joned Legahsr JAe Jhn fci himseH Han Pci died but l)ie school of no- 
Tlie amhonty of the ruler in Han Iitical thought that went under nis 
Fcis own thcorj had to be so absolute name lived on and found a powerful 
and infinite that to approach the ruler exponent m the ruler of Chin Aided 
with any kind of advice was a danger by the schem nc Lt Ssu and having 
ous uncfcrtaking at best Chapters III adopted a number of Legalist meas 
and XIl express the frustration of ihc ures the state of Chin actual!) be- 
author whose speech impediment came a prosperous state with strong 

was a stutterer) made the eloquence armies which conquered the whole of 
of his arguments anything hut appar China in 221 nc and established the 
ent fit^t really unified empire known in 

As Chapter XI makes ampl) clear Chinese history Eten the Taoist ele- 
the Legal sts career was a precanous ment in Han Feis system seemed to 
one Han Fei s theones made him ex have been absorbed by the Ch in ruler 
tremely unpopular among the other now the first Chinese emperor He set 
courtiers and he constantly risked of up severe laws burned the Confucian 
ficia) execut on or secret assassination theoretical hooks and buried useless 
Han Feis own 1 fe bore tragic witness stdiolars Then when he felt that his 
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empire was being go\erned quite terial enjoyment trusting his country 
smoothly and efficienth, he turned to to a rule by‘non activity' 
search for drugs of longevity and ma 


TAO TE CHING 


Author Unknown (but erroneously attributed to Lao Tzu, born c 600 b c ) 
Tyyeofuork Metaphysics ethics political philosophy 
First transcribed Late third century bc 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Tao, the uay, is the nmneless hegunitng of things, the universal principle un 
derlying everything, the supreme, tillunaie poffeni, and the principle of grou th 
If a umii takes possession of the tao, the universal principle, he becomes a Sage 
ft for nilmg the vi orld 

By obsen mg Nature luflM learns to follou Natures uay the tao 
The man n ho possesses tao must hide his |ioii er and appear soft and ti eak for 
he who shows his pou er is «tlhottl power, and the soft overcomes the hard 
To attain tao a iiwn tinrsf rettini to the stale of infancy, aioid action, and pre 
serve the breath, the life force, by breath control 


Perhaps more than any other ancient 
Chinese text this work has been a 
center of philological dispute through 
the centuries The first question is its 
authorship Legend has identified a Li 
Erh of the seventh centurv bc as the 
writer but more reliable JustoricaJ 
records yield only a Li Erh of the 
fourth centurv B c who could not 
have done the things attributed to 
him by numerous hagiographical ac 
counts including having been bom 
With a beard and having taught Con 
fuems for a period It seems that 
while the historical Li Eth (or an 
other person named Tsung of the third 
century bc) may have actually ex 
pounded some of the ideas in this 
work, the stotv is pure fiction that the 
legcndarv Li Erh (known as Lao Tan 
or Lao Tzu) comjiosed this book all bv 


himself shortly before he vanished bc 
yond the mountains on the back of a 
blue water bulfalo In fact the Tao Te 
Cbmg as It has come dow n to us con 
tains many telltale features which 
point to Its collective authorship most 
probably it was not written bv any 
single author, but has grown into its 
present shape 

An understanding about the author 
ship of this work is important for a 
proper grasp of the central ideas bc 
hind the eighty-one short but epigram 
mic and sometimes cn plic ch ipters 
in this work For however pocticath 
integrated these ideas may be around 
the central theme of a mvstic quietism 
that dates as far back as the dawning 
of Chinese history, there are passages 
in this book alluding to the many dif 
ferent schools of thought that con 
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tended for intellectual dominance in that underlies all phenomena Too has 
the carlj Warrm;* Statcsperiod Cfifth aluas-s existed and has no beginninf* 
to iliird ccntvry n c.) TJjc smee Cw of iiseJf hence, it must be comparable 
voices, hereafter nlled the TaoisO W the First Cause. Escrvthinc m the 
speaking behind these epigrams is universe patterns itself after the die 
arguing against the Legalists (some tates of a higher being such as man 
call them Realists), the Confucians, patterning his vsavs after those of 
and the Mohists hut the voice also Heaven But lao, being supreme fol 

seems to borrow some of the argu loses itself Hence it suggests the 

ments of Its rivals The borrowings ate Uliiraite Pattern Tno ' is so of itself," 

possiblj due Ijoth In the coexistence without anv outside force or influence 

of these arguments as part of the com Altovc all, too is “alwavs so because 

mon knouledgt of the intellectuals at it is the dinamit prinople of change 
the time this book was first put to- It dictates the rhvthm of growth and 
gethcr, and to the subsequent inter decav, but since it is itself the pnnciplc 
pohtions of commentaries that became of growth it remains constant 
hopclcsslj enmeshed with the onginal T^is is a frontal attack against the 
text Legalist The Legalist divides phe- 

A vague notion of the "tao" existed nomcna into ngid categories and he 
among the proto-philosophical ideas m deminds that the ngidicv of his svstem 
ancient China long before an) Taoist be maintained at all costs because he 
or Mohist or Confuaan expounded secs no other essence of anv thing ex 
their respective views on this concept cept its name The Taoist points out 
It stemmed apparenth, from an carlv in Chapter I that the named are 
cITort of the Chinese mind to search but the manifestations of essence Thev 
into the mvster) of the universe and are onlv the crust WTiat lies behind 
to discover the reason if anv behind them is the rcil essence which is the 
things To name the unnamable the source of all mvsteries of the universe 
Chinese borrowed this term too or In its application, the Taoist argument 
the “Wav The ambiguous nature of thus refutes the Legalists emphasis 
this term allows it to serve several on rules and regulations as the es 
doctrines Hence to Confucius tao sencial order of things 
means the sage kings wav to vocial As the First Cause and the Ulumate 
harmonv to Mo Tt tao means the Pattern tao possesses infinite power 
wav to ample supplv of staple foods without being powerful It does not 
and a populous state and to Menaus force anvthing to follow its wav vet 
tao means the way to moral Cand evervthing bv virtue of being itself 
spiritual) perfection But to a Taoist will of itself follow fno, just as water 
tao could mean all these and more will ullimatelv flow dovmward Any 
Throughout this work (and par interruption of this Ultimate Pattern 
Qcularh in Chapter XXV) tao is de- can be onlv temporar) Whv then 
senbed as the nameless beginning of should a ruler emploj force as the 
all things even prior to Heaven and Legalist insists he must in order to 
Earth Tno is unchanging and per conquer and reign over the world? 
meates evervthing hence tao must be Violence contrived bj man is against 
a kind of constant universal pnnaple too if onlj the lung possesses tao, 
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all the world will obey him e\en 
Heaven and Earth will bless him and 
come to his aid 

The Taoist speaks metaphorically of 
tao identifying it as the secret of all 
secrets but he also goes on to suggest 
a way of comprehending tao Since 
ino IS the unchanging universal pnn 
ciple that dwells in e\erything then 
e\er)thing in its original state reflects 
tao In man the ongmal state of exist 
ence his infancy conies closest to 
this idea IF man does not tamper wiih 
his heart (mind) so that his heart 
remains untainted he has the best 
chance of comprehending this mister 
lous universal principle Unspoiled 
the tao in a tree trunk is as great and 
as efficacious as the tao filling the 
universe so long as the free trunk 
remains an uncaned block If carved 
the block of wood becomes a few 
ordinary articles of daiU use But if 
man takes possession of the universal 
rinciple within an uncatved block 
e becomes a Sage Re for ruling the 
world 

Like the Confucjans the Taoist also 
talks about the Sages But the Taoist 
Sage is not one w ho studies the clas 
SICS disciplines himself according to 
the rules of proprieti and prtaches 
constantly to the rulers to be benei 
olent (as is recommended in Con 
fucius Liin Yu) On the contrary the 
Taoist Sage has little use for words 
because the words of tao are simple 
and flaiorless He does not occupy 
himself with such useless motions as 
seeking audience with the rulers or 
teaching students actiuties which 
kept the Confucians and the Mohists 
bus\ because tao never docs and vet 
through It all things are done The 
life of the people becomes proportion 
atelj impoverished as Confucian nt 


uals and decorum multiply thieves 
and bandits redouble at the same rate 
as the laws are promulgated The Tao¬ 
ist Sage does nothing and the people 
of themselves behave properl) The 
antt intellectual attitude of the Taoist 
leads him to stress non activity be¬ 
cause only by refraining from useless 
motions can the state of the un 
carved block be preserved 

Clearly Nature m its primeval stage 
is the b«t evample of the uncan ^ 
block Consequent!) unspoiled Na 
ture IS regarded by the Taoist as the 
best place to observe the revelation of 
the universal principle or tao By ob 
serving Nature man learns to follow 
Natures way the way of tao This 
acceptance of the way of Nature as 
inevitable and regular and normal 
leads to an attitude of resignation It 
IS not a negative attitude undertaken 
with a deep sigh of regret but a ] 0 ) 
ful acceptance of what is the perfect 
pattern of things and events The Tao¬ 
ist does not hesitate to discourage 
mans efforts to undo what Nature 
has done He regards such efforts as 
useless even should man out of his 
K^noTance and perversion attempt to 
disobcv the universal principle re¬ 
vealed in Nature Tao is like an im 
mense boat that drifts freeh and ir 
resistibiv according to its own will 
the Taoist savs and thus man does 
well in avoiding butting his head use 
lesslv against this huge boat and bv 
riding along in it In this idea is 
found the seed of the Chinese con 
cept tbit the strongest is be that makes 
use of his enemvs strength—a con 
cept that finds us prosaic expression 
in the thcor) of Chinese boxing Be¬ 
hind this concept lies the reason whv 
the Taoist respects whatever appears 
to be soft weak and )iclding 
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The multiple metaphors m this work dismisses the Confucian cfTori to dis 
comparing tne nature of tao to the tinguish good from bad as usc!'« 
secret the ‘dark and the m)'stcri inlting Just as “long and short Insc 
ous arc not merely poetic embellish nothing to do with the essence of 
ment but rcsclations of the strand of things death and life are also tuo 
pnraitise quietism in Taoism Among manifestations of uhat is so of itself 
the proto-philosophical ideas of ancient Cnatural^ To treasure the good topre 
China there is the notion of yiiiyang fer the rich and to chensh life arc 
Cnegatne positne or female male), a cquallj meaningless equally foolish to 
pair of mutually complcmcniarj forces one having arrived at tao 
that are at work m and behind all Since there is no real dilTcrcnce be 
phenomena The jin force or element tween acting and not acting he who 
IS characterized as passive receiving docs nothing accomplishes most TTiis 
and meek (at least in appearance) concept of non activity, coupled with 
Yet like the idea of the female or the idea that he who moves not en 
mother )jH also possessed the potential durcs the longest strengthens the Tao- 
of infinite creation Hence the yin ist belief in quietism 
principle is closer to tao Tao is com Tliroughout this book there arc re- 
pared to a ravine that receives all peated hints at a process of attaining 
things" and therefore has unlimited too The Taoist urges man to retain his 
power In consonance with the yin untainted and untampered heart and 
characteristics the man who possesses to return to a state of infancy desir 
tao (a Sage) must hide his power for able because of its undissipated es 
he who shows his power is renlly sence The expression for essence 
without power A Taoist Sage appears here is ehi Generally understood as 
to be soft and weak because it is the gaseous matters chi in ancient Chi 
soft that overcomes the hard and the nese cosmology is closely tied in with 
weak the strong and because tao spirit as d slmguished from physical 
Itself IS unostentatious tao produces substance In man chi is identified 
clothes and feeds all beings without with breath as separate from Besh and 
claiming mastery over them yet every bones The Taoist regards man s c/i j as 
thing submits Itself to tao For the part of the universal chi or mans 
same reason the Taoist praises the in life force Hence to avoid dissipation 

fant who is soft and weak and yet is man must attempt to preserve his life- 

most strong because in him the uni force and this effort turns out to be a 

versal essence is not dissipated and the process of breath control Indeed the 

harmony of yin and yimg is still per subsequent development of mag cal 
feet Taoism shows many features parallel to 

In this concept lies the Taoist rela the esoteric Indian yoga And practi 
bvity of attributes To a Taoist nothing tioners of Taoist magic can always 
IS absolute except tao itself Without Qte certain pssages from this work 
short there cannot he long Thus for authority For instance there is at 
a Taoist dismisses the valid ty of the least one line (m Chapter LV) which 
Dialecticians effort to distinguish the tends to support the practice of sexual 
white of a white horse from the white hygiene as a means of achieving tax) 
of a white jade In doing so he also Mystiosm thickens around the Tao- 
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»t uhcn lie cliims tint ncuhcr poison 
oils in«^ts nor uild animals can ham 
the infant or that In fixing ones 
care in mcditntion one can achicsc 
lonpc\it\ Tluct aspects arc tnvohid 
in these claims First the Taoist ac¬ 
tual!) belies cs in a certain kind of 
\ogn pncticc to prolong this life on 
earth Second in the Taoist \ocahu 
lars the word Iongt\H\ mi) mean 
endurance lliat which endures in 
min IS his essence l>cing part of the 
unncrsal essence iMin mi) die but 
so long as he does not Ity^c his essence 
he actualK endures The manifesti 
tion of his essence mas like dilTcrcnt 
forms such as a tree or a rock but 
his essence remains unchanged hence 
his longciits Third b) promolinc 
life nurture the Tioist stood opposed 
to another school of thought prevail 
ing at that time Led b) a pliilosophcr 
named ^ing Clni this school advo¬ 
cated total gntificition of mins ph)si 
cal senses is the real gml of hfc and 
the road to salvition a doctrine clenrl)' 
contnrv to the Taoist emphasis on 
quietism 

To be VMlh Mo is to be free so 
the Too Te C! iig tells us Such a min 
is free because he has the infinite power 
which enables him to do whatever he 
pleases while he st3)s within Mo 
MeiDpb)s;ci]ly this freedom should 
mean spiritual emancipation and salva 
tion—a liberation of man from the 
bondage of his limited orbit in this 
earthly world But it can readily be 
seen how a man with political am 
bitions or a magical bend of mind 
could mike use of this theory Thus 
we rend in this book the m)stic refer 
ences to travels m spirit which fike 
a man with iao through space and 
time to ethereal realms It has been 
suggested that this book must have 
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had a southern Chinese origin as some 
passages m it allude to a southern 
setting that is to the south of the 
Yangtze River Tint region wis rich 
m shammistic tradition and a book of 
southern songs collected Jt ibout the 
same time as the Too Te Chmg con 
tains descriptions of simitar spirit trav 
els " It seems quite certain that these 
supernatural feats were pirt of the 
shamanistic belief common m the War 
nng States period along the middle 
reaches of the \ angtze River The 
shamans induced trances with pravers 
and dances as well as through con 
ccntration and jogalike hypnotism 
Later m magical Taoism there appears 
a True Man a Taoist adept at having 
acquired the powers to perform these 
superhuman feats 

As we have suggested the Tao Te 
ChiMg like most Chinese classics ong 
imting during the Warring States pe 
nod was inlcndcd to serve more as a 
political manual than as a purelv meta 
ph)steal treatise However the mcti 
phvsical speculations in this book are 
provocative enough to have inspired 
many developments—some occult 
some seriously philosophical—m the 
history of Chinese thought The cult 
of nature is one of them 

Nature in the Tao Te Clung is amor 
aj because it is one manifestation of the 
universal essence Nature does not 
house more tao than an infant or a 
tree trunk yet Nature by Us grandeur 
has 1 special appeal to the Tao st The 
unchanging mountains as contrasted 
with the changing affairs of man sym 
bolize for the Taoist the principle of 
nonactivity and a calm lake expresses 
the idea ^ qu etude A profound ap 
precnlion of Nature at once aesthetic 
and myst c stems from this Taoist at 
titude and forms the basis of a cult of 



mtiirc that hat ph\ctl an impntant 
Ti le In CJiincv: i¥>cif\ mcl art In 
f>h»)tHf)pht, lilt cull of nature Urame 
the native stock upon which Imhan 
Miinvam lUtihlliism was Rrafletl to 
War the fruits of Chinese Ch an (Zen) 
Ihtthhiism 

Nature alut Ins its violent moods 
Its Wild destructive forces must have 
Ijfcn the Ifispifjtion Miind the pas 
sj^c in the Too Te C/ini;; that nfcri 
to IKiven and Ijtih as unkind ISC' 
cause “the) tri it all licin^s like straw 
dojjs nr irjxindihlt siCTificul ohjecti 
Hut kindness Ins no place trv Ino 
which IS ilwavs so" and unchanginp 
Tlic ‘lanist mikinp the alwie rcmsrJt 
is not rriticinnp Nature hut rather is 
ststinp an acttnlitv Tins attitude has 
cncotiraqetl mans people to embrace a 
political absolutism which they justify 


am! defend with the claim that they 
have attuned tan 

riie evjfene eJements In Taoism cn 
coiirapcsJ the accumulation of magical 
formulas and alchemv, and through the 
\ears thev influenced a large area in 
Oiinese folk religion A citv of Taoist 
gods Ins Ijcen constructed A Taoist 
clerical and la) tradition and a library 
of Taoot fcriptum have growTi to 
impressive proportions. 

The TnoTe Chfng desen cs credit as 
an enduring expression of liasic Chi 
nest philosophv The belief in the 
existence of a universal principle, hav 
ing received such eloquent and poetic 
expressions in this book leads coo- 
tcmplative minds to search for the pro¬ 
found and the true in Nature and 
In man himself 


THE GREAT LEARNING 

Author Attnhutcsl to Tseng Tzu (disciple of Confucius c fifth century b c.). 
Of Tzu Ssu (grandson of Confucius) 

Typeo/iiork Eihics political philosophy 
Cowrj//ed c endof first cenfury uc 

PniNCipAL Ideas Advanced 

The purpose of the Ta I Isiich is to teach inon to kwoii the great a trlue to love 
the peoj le and to j ursue the Ittghesf good 

To make the great urtuc j reiflil and to hnng peace to the world man must 
first cullnate himself only then can he ctdrivnte his family his state and the 
« orld 

To cuhnale oneself one must rectify the heart but that involves making 
fhoiights sincere and llinr in turn imolvei extending fenouledge hy the mvesn 
gation of things , ,, 

The pursuit of kttotvledge is to coirUnue until man achieves moral excellence 
The investigation of things is cm infiiime coinpreheMSion of the essence of 

There are three principles of the art of government the ruler should cultivate 
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hts ou’;i vtoral stntiirc, he should mid£ use of wtsc and moral men and he must 
esteem « hat is right nboi c n hat ts ffrofitable 


Among the dozen or so great books 
that ha\e e\crciscd a controlling jnflu 
ence on the Chinese mind since an 
cicnt times is one called the Li Cht or 
the Book of Bites The editor of this 
Uork, Til Sheng Cc first century bc) 
gathered together a number of treatises 
whose authorship he did not take 
pains to clarify Most of the chapters 
deal iMth the \anous ti’pes of rites— 
from the arrangement of the most im 
portint imperial shrine to the funeral 
of a plain citizen—and their philo 
sophical import A few of these chap 
lers however, treat some quite funda 
mental philosophical problems not at 
all connected i\ilh any ritual The Ta 
Hsiich (.Great Leamwg) is one of the 
latter haring been removed from the 
Book of Rites annotated and installed 
as one of four most important Confu 
Clan classics by the Sung dvmstv phil 
osopher Chu Hsi (11^0 1200) These 
four books ire Confucius Analects 
the Mcng T-u the Cr at Leoming 
and the Dictrnie of the Mean 
(Chung Yung') The list named is also 
a chapter of the Book of Rites After 
Chu Hsi these four books became the 
primers given to cverv schoolboy as 
well as the principal texts upon which 
the candidites for civil service were 
examined The ideis in these books as 
interpreted bv Chu Hsi constituted a 
durable intellectual orthodoxy that 
curtailed effectively the Buddhist in 
fluence on the Chinese mind and 
maintained a dominance in Chinese 
thought until modern times 

It IS not difficult to see why this 
short work which up to most recent 
times every schoolboy learned by heart 
was used as a basic guide to mans self 


culovition Within its ten short chap 
ters the author outlines a complete 
theory on how to bring to reality the 
Confucian ideal of mans life He de¬ 
scribes the process of making man 
worthy of his name out of an existence 
in Ignorance He teaches man how to 
attain the ideal goal of being man, 
which IS self perfection in order to 
prepare himself for the supreme task 
of bringing peace and order to the 
w orld 

The very opening paragraph of the 
book puts forth the gist of the Great 
Learning to teach min to know the 
great virtue, to hve the people and to 
pursue the highest good as his ultimate 
goal Immediately after this statement 
the reader is told that pursuing the 
highest good to perfect himself indi 
vidually is actually the first step 
whence mm proceeds to influence all 
people with ms personal virtue un 
til the principle or greit virtue is un 
derstood md accepted by all When 
this condition obtains a utopian state 
will exist on earth 

The author explains in greater detail 
the process of making the great virtue 
prevail Mm must first cultivate him 
self to perfection then put his own 
house in order then bring the same 
harmonious order to the state and 
finally extend the same influence to 
all comers of the world so that there 
will be universal peace and prosperity 
For achieving this perfection the au 
thor urges man to rectify his heart 
[mmd] However this cannot be 
done unless he traces this process back 
to Its very beginning m the following 
order make his thoughts sincere ex 
tend his knowledge, and investigate 
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The hst is therefore the real 
J»c-pnninjj f f tn in s sclf-ai?(i\ itinn 
Iwo problems 'ilrtnl\ emerpe One 
IS T linguistic questi m on the nriler of 
the last tuo steps Hte onc^ini! Iin 
RU3t;c could mnn either "to ohiiin 
knouleilge IS for the purpose of under 
stnndin;’ things ” or “insestiijatinK 
things in order tn extend inowletlge" 
Lsin Umng this prolikm nsidc the 
second problem nmains namcK the 
LXict meinmg of the phrase “mmii 
gitnn of things*' Tic text goes no 
further to explain this point and Uso 
dnmitncall\ opposes! schools of 
thought Center their arguments pre- 
cisoU on this phnse 
71k school headed h\ Chu I la 
(\shos<. annotations as ase hate noted 
hase iKcomc orthoslix) Itclicscs in a 
dualism of principle and matter As 
each Ixmg contains its o\sn rrmaplc 
the. mind of man can compreliend the 
Universe nnlv after he has investigated 
ill the principles of all things Chap¬ 
ter V of the Grcrtl tertnioig according 
to Chu Hsi deals with this question 
But as (fie entire cfiaprcr is fost except 
for two fragmentar) phrases Chu Hsis 
annniat on becomes the onU autlion 
tame conjecture Chu savs that the 
student must start from the principles 
of limitcel things aircadv hnowav to 
him and search cxhausmeK for all 
the princij les of all things" After 
a length} penoil of such conccnira 
tton the student would suddenly 
penetrate the umsersal principle and 
then his knowledge would become 
complete Chu Hsi s opponents tend to 
entertain a monistic view and regard 
the universal principle as indivisible 
Thea therefore see no aalue in imesti 
pating the outside world but urge man 
to search avithin his owai mind for an 


understanding of the universal pnn 
cipfe 

Without going into details about 
this dehite tnat lasted for centuries it 
seems reasonable and acccpfabfc ro ar 
five at an understanding of this prob¬ 
lem on the basis of several other kc) 
ideas in the Grral IxarninQ One of 
these ideas j$ the notion of "the cod'* 
of tlie process of pursuing knowledge 

It has licen noted that the end of 
this process is stated in the opening 
p-iragrapli as "the highest good " To 
know llie end of this process is im 
ponant (iccause without knowang 
where to stop man wxmld go on 
searching for knowletlge drifting and 
gcKing confused and being fet! asrrav 
l») his contact with and involvement 
m the outside wxirld Consequentiv 
be would never attain the "coropjete 
knowledge ” Thus we see that the pur 
suit of knowledge conunues until the 
attainment oF extreme moral excel 
Icncc The Great Leamiitg does not 
urge man to keep on accumulating ob¬ 
jective facts and data which as the 
aerrhof of rfiis vtorh ngfirfj Amts are 
endless and confusing 

A!w> m the beginning paragraph we 
fnd some elaboration on the impor 
tance of knowing vvhere to stop To 
know where to stop it is said precedes 
the fxation of the object of pursuit 
Having fixed the object of pursuit 
man then and onlv then can achieve 
the peace of mind for quiescence or 
calm) which is a necessarv condition 
for deliberation Without deliberation 
no knowledge can be obtained Thus 
ttirbouf knowrng where to stop in the 
process of pursuing knowledge there 
can be no possibihtv of mans ever ac¬ 
quiring knowledge 

Tlie next kej idea is the nouon of 
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root and branches This is not 
merel) a notion of a fixed order of 
things—for the root precedes the 
branches—it is a recognition of the 
distinction between tlie principal and 
the adjunct or between the essence 
and Its extension The overriding 
principle upheld in the Great Leani 
»Hg is that man must distinguish the 
root from the branches when he ap 
proaches □nv'thing acquinng InowJ 
edge being no exception To i^now a 
dung IS to Inow its essence and he 
who has learned of the essence of 
things possesses complete knowledge 
The author of this work considers 
knowledge of the distinction between 
the essence and the outward features 
of things to be the central theme of 
the Great Leariiiiig The underljing 
assumption is that knowledge of phe 
nomena is not true knowledge 

A third kev idea lies in the term 
peace of mind or quiescence We 
have noted that the attainment of 
quiescence is necessar} to acquiring 
knowledge This state of mind is di 
reedy linked to the theor\ of rcctif> 
mg the heart [mind] The author 
stresses the importance of maintaining 
an undisturbed mind free from anger 
anxiet) sorrow and even the feeling 
of fond attachment Onlv after he has 
succeeded m ridding his mmd of all 
prejudices which ordinary people er 
roneously call knowledge can man ex 
pect to reach true knowledge or com 
plete knowledge A rectified mind is a 
mmd immune to emotional influences 
Such a mmd comes close to the Tao¬ 
ist s empty mmd whose approach to 
knowledge is intuitive rather than in 
vestigative 

The author demands that man 
make his thought sincere in order to 


rectify his mmd Sincere thought 
means thought of concentration The 
thought of a distracted mmd cannot 
be sincere When applied to the prac 
tical level of understanding the author 
here is advising man to keep his mind 
on die object when he seeks knovvl 
edge of It Metaphjs cally the author 
seems to assume that knowledge can 
be attained only by maintaining an 
everpresent mind which is still an m 
tuitive approach to knowledge 

Another application of the idea of 

making ones thought smcerc is the 
authors injunction that an ideal man 
would be careful about his action and 
speech even and especially when he is 
amne When alone man must consider 
himself watched b) ten eyes and 
pointed at b) ten fingers As a moral 
admonition the author urges man to 
behave according to one moral stand 
ard bv which he could face the world 
as well as himself But as an eiabura 
t on of the notion of smeentv the au 
thor here advocates a unity of mans 
being hfans mmd and his behavior 
ate one his inner thought and outer 
expression cannot contradict each 
other because anyone knowing him 
could see his inner self which no 
amount of pretension can hide The 
underlying assumption here is that 
there is a unity of reaht) The moment 
one perceives even a fraction of whnt 
IS real and essential he has pcrcened 
the whole 

Examining the above kev ideas to¬ 
gether we are quite assured that what 
the author means bv invest gallon of 
things is basically an intuit vc ctm 
prehension of the essence of thini,s 
which lies beyond deceptive appear 
ances In order to arrive at such intui 
me comprehensions man must pre- 
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pare his mind for the task b) ‘empt) 
Ing Ins mind of nil biases and bv in 
sunng HndnKicd concentration Ills 
mg gnspcrl the essence of things man 
stops an) further pursuit of knowledge 
Ixxnusc Ins knossicdgc is ahead) com 
plete and l>ccausc he has reached the 
highest good winch is also supreme 
moral excellence The wise in other 
words IS also the monll) good We sec 
how the author applies the whole the* 
or) to politics anil develops a thcor) of 
the cxcmplir 

The final goil of self-cultivation be 
mg the maintenance of a peaceful and 
prosperous world the author never 
loses sight of the npplication of his 
principles to politics at ever) point 
kach of the ten chapters develops 
one step m the process from invcstiga 
non of ihmcs to bringing peace to 
the world The last chapter dealing 
with the an of government occupies 
half of the Great Learning 

Three principles of the art of gov 
ernment are discussed m tins work 
The first is that people of themselves 
will do exactly what the ruler docs. 
People Will follow their ruler as long 
as the latter is sincere that is to 
say as long as the ruler keeps his 
words and deeds m agreement and 
consistent In the remote past some 
rulers were said to have been benevo¬ 
lent and other kings violent but the 
people followed them cquall) until the 
sovereign proved himself to be m^n 
sistent in that he demanded his sub¬ 
jects to be moral while he himself ex 
hibited no moral scruples People al 
wa)S imitate their leaders This prem 
ise IS parallel to Mo Ti s teaching m 
the Mo Tzii Therefore if the ruler 
himself sets an example he will func¬ 
tion as the yardsuck against which the 
conduct of his people will be meas 


iim! The Grenf Leanung cites a num 
her of Inviorical cases to prove that the 
Mstc 'ind valuc-sfandirtl of a nation 
change along with what the rovail 
court upholds The Confucian doc 
Inne of rule b) moral magnetism (sec 
the Afciig rtil) ibus finds anotber ex 
ponint in the autlior of tins work TTie 
lultr seeking tlie liest wa) to run his 
state 1 $ alwa)‘s asked to examine his 
own conduct and to cultiv’att his own 
moral stature 

The stxTind principle is to be able 
to recognitc anu make use of wise and 
moral men From the sovereign down 
to the village chief, if the head can 
use good men as his assistants and ex 
pc! the bad elements from positions of 
induence the state will be well gov 
emed In tins tlTori the ruler must 
be sincere , be must not seek the 
good and capable mercU because they 
arc useful but because he Jikes them 
more than he can sa) He must be 
genuinely fond of these people and 
hate those who cannot practice the 
same principle A minister who is jeal 
ous of others as good as he is must be 
removed and exiled to the land of the 
barbarians and never allowed to re¬ 
turn 

The third pnnciple is the esteem of 
what IS right above what is materially 
profitable The ideas of nghteousness 
and profit were made the basis for the 
political philosophy of Menaus and 
the Great Learning here reaffirms the 
same principle by instructing the ruler 
to value moral excellence above ma 
tenal gain A moral ruler attracts 
people and commands their respect 
VVhen people flock around the ruler 
his domain extends As his domain ex 
tends the wealth of the nation also 
grown and the kmg has no need to be 
concerned with any insufficiency of 
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material supplies It is not that the pie follow onl)^ examples above them. 
Great Lcflriung disregards the soUency the book accepts Hsun Tzus views 
of a state Rather, it stresses the im When it advises the ruler to love what 
portance of 'accumulating wealth in the people love, the book takes Men 
the right way’’ cms’theory But in most instances the 

Such a morally magnetic ruler is book appears to stay with Confucius 
one who appears m the eyes of his peo* himself in holding that people can be 
pie under a paternal halo The Greot taught to follow the good, so that the 
Lcaniiiig metaphorically calls him responsibility of the ruler is teaching 

f " leople’s parent' and advises him to by demonstration, using himself as an 
ike what the people like and hate example Consequently, the cycle ap- 
what the people hate ’ What is un pears to be as follows At first people 
clear about the last statement is how it are ignorant and seek onlj to meet 
can be reconciled with the exemplar their basic needs, which are neither 
theory which sees the people as fol good nor bad They follow the good 
lowers" and not as the ones to make example of a ruler and cultivate their 
decisions If the ruler is to observe only moral senses until the atmosphere 
what the people want, then how is he (moral customs) of the nation be- 
to function as an exemplar) comes good When thev have attained 

The answer seems to he in the con this moral discipline, the) know, gen 
fusion about a basic understanding of erall). what is good and what is bad 
human nature that disturbed the phil Hence the ruler loves what the people 
osophtca! world of ancient China and Jove and hates what the people hate 
Was not clarified even within the Con The influence of the kc) ideas in 
fucian orthodox) Confucius himself this book however underdeveloped 
was silent on this point and his say and ill defined the) may be in the 

mgs merel) suggest faith m the teacha original text, can hardly be exag 

bility of man According to Confucius gerated After Chu Hsi the Chinese 

man can be and needs to be cultivated people for the past one thousand )ears 
toward the good Mencius, the second have used these ideas m molding the 
standard bearer of Confucianism in nations ideology Self-cultivation ex 
sisted on the innate goodness of hu plained exactly in Chu Hsis terms 

man nature, but be did not neglect was upheld by all orthodox educators 

the need for self<ultivation either up to the very end of the nineteenth 

Hsun Tzu, the third great Conlucian century And self-education explained 
philosopher whose doctrines are said with some variation is still a living 

to have influenced the Great Leamtng idea among the Marxist as well as the 

more than did the two earlier phiIost>' rightist Chinese theorists today An 
phers held a diametrically opposed authoritative pamphlet written bv the 
view Me said that man has urldcsM Chinese Communist leader Liu Shao- 
ahle propensities which, if uncurbed, chi (elected chairman of the Peoples 
will inevitably lead man to evil On Republic of China m 1939) instructs 
the quesUon as to what the ruler the youth of the nation to set their 

should do for the people, the Great thoughts sinccri. and watch over 

Learning reflects all three views in dif their behavior when alone in order to 
ferent passages When it says that peo- become good communists The whole 
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cadre thcor) in ihc ^!arxISt fnmc Great Lcartuitf^ that it won the nation 
capahJe fo set otemight without enrountenng any 
thcmxcKcs tin as exemphrs is so con resistance 
genial uith tlic exemplar theory tn the 


DE RERUM NATURA 

Author Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus c 98 55 b c.) 

Ttjcofuor} Lillies metaphysics plulosophy of nature 
First transcribed First century tie 

PftINCIPAl. IdCAS AoXANCED 

Nothing IS c;er generated from nothing, nature consists of atoms ntoxing in 
void 

Atoms vatttrally more doiinuord Imt uhen some suene from their course 
collisions occur free «ill in human beings is a similar phenomenon 

E\er) thing in nnitirc is different from csery other thing, the nrimhof of atoms 
of each shape is infinite, olihotigh the shapes of atoms arc not infinite tn numher 

Sensed i/ikiIiiics are produced by cowlnnations of atoms of xartous shapes 
sizes and ii eights 

The soul IS composed of atoms hence at death the soul dies uith the body 

Lucretius De rerum natura (On the to her neither stones of gods nor thun 
Nature of Things) hi general agree- dcrboJts nor heaicn nith menacing 
ment the greatest d dactic poem in any growl chccLcd him but all the more 
language is an exposition of the pKi they goaded the spiiited manl ness of 
losophs of Epicurus (about S40 270 his mind so that he longed to be first 
Bc) No dnergence of doctrine how to break through the tight locks of 
ever minute is to be found bettveen natures portals Thus the lively force 
Lucretius and his master of his mind pre\ ailed and he jour 

After an invocation to Venus sym noted far beyond the Banting walls of 
holic of the loveliness fruitfulness the world and traiersed the whole im 
and peace of nature Lucretius eulo- mensitj with mind and soul whence 
gizes Epicurus as the deliverer of man victonous he reports to us what limit 
kind from the superstitious terrors of there is to the power of each thing 
religion ‘When human life lay foul and by what law each has its boundary 
before the eyes crushed on the earth stone set deep And so religion in turn 
beneath heavy religion who showed is cast doivn under foot and trampled 
her face from the regions of heaven the victory exalts us to heaven CThis 
glowering over mortals with homble is of course a great exaggerauon of 
vTsage first a Greek man dared to lift Epicurus place in the history of free 
mortal ej es agamst her and to stand up thought) 
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Men make ilicm<;cl\es miserable 
throunli fear of divine caprice in this 
life and of hcllfirc after it Lucretius 
arijued that the one comes from igno¬ 
rance of the workings of nature the 
other from the false belief m an im 
mortal soul The airc for both is un 
derstandmg of materialist philosophj 
‘Thus of nccessilj this terror of the 
mind these darknesses not the rajs of 
the sun nor the briglit arrows of daj 
light will disperse but natures as 
peer and her law 

^ou maj think sajs Lucretius to 
Mcmmius (the Roman official to 
whom the poem is dedicated) that 
the materialist philosophj is unholj 
Not so On the contrary that very 
religion has very often gnett birth to 
criminal and impious dteds For in 
stance the sacrifice of Iphigenia bv her 
father Tnntiim rcligio jotiiit stta^ere 
nwIorujK^—so much of evil has reli 
gion been able to put ov er' 

The first law of nature is Nothing 
IS ever generated from notliing by any 
divine force This Lucretius takes to 
be ampl) proved bv exper ence If 
something could come from nothing 
then anything could beget anything or 
things would pop up out of season 
or grown men and trees would appear 
all at once The observed regularity of 
birth and growth implies fixed seeds of 
all things or in other words suffiaent 
causes of all that happens Nor can 
anything disappear into nothing if it 
could then already in the infinity of 
time nothing would be left "By no 
means then do any of the things thit 
are seen perish utterly since Nature 
refashions one thing out of another 
nor permits any thing to be bom unless 
aided by the death of something else 

Nature consists of atoms ( seeds 
"beginnings —Lucretius does not use 


the Greek word) too small to be seen 
but nonetheless real the winds odors 
heat and cold show that real things 
can be invisible while the drving of 
wet clothes and the gradual wearing 
away of rings and stones proves that 
the things we can see are made of tiny 
particles Since things move there 
must be void space for them to move 
in Visible objects contain much void 
as IS proved by differences in density 
and by the free passage through ap 
parent]) solid objects of heat and 
sound of water through rocks and of 
food through the tissues of the body 
Besides atoms and void there is no 
third kind of thing everything else 
that has a name is either an essential 
or accidental property of these two 
Atoms are absolutely solid contain 
ing no void within mem hence m 
tcmally changeless If they were not 
there would be no large-scale objects 
left by now for all would have been 
pulverized m infinite time Moreover 
if things were infinitely divisible then 
the sum of things and the least thing 
would be equal both containing an 
equal since infinite number of parts 
—an absurd situation (says Lucretius) 
After refuting (what he takes to be) 
the nval theories of Heraclitus Emped 
odes and Anaxagoras Lucretius pro¬ 
ceeds to prove that the universe is in 
finite m space Suppose it were not 
then if you went to the edge of it and 
shot an arrow what would happen? 
Either the arrow would stop because 
there was something beyond to stop it 
or It would not and again there would 
be space beyond the presumed bound 
ary The number of atoms in infinite 
space IS also infinite for since their 
general tendency is to fly apart a finite 
number m infinite space would have 
so spread out by now that the average 



densit^\ would be near zero, whidt is 
against obser\auon There is no cen 
ter to the world, and no antipodes. 
(All the ancient atomists continued to 
hold that the earth is a flat disc c\en 
though schools such as the Pvthago- 
reans and Aristotelians, less scientific 
m their general pnnaples had long 
known better ) 

Book I concludes with a famous pas 
sage more applicable to the progressne 
nature of science than to the fossilized 
dogmas of Epicureanism ‘These 
things %ou will learn thus led on 
with little trouble, for one thing 
grow clear from another, nor wall 
blind night snatch awa\ the road and 
not let \-ou percewe Nature’s ultimates 
Thus things wall kindle lights for 
things.' 

The proem to Book II is the longest 
ethical passage in the poem depicting 
the peaceful serenity of the Epicu 
rean s life, contrasted wath the troubled 
existence of the unenlightened, who 
in getting and spending lav waste 
iheir powers 

At<mts moxc either h) their outi 
weight or b> blows from other atoms. 
Left to themsehes atoms mose‘down 
ward’’ (what dowai means in an infi 
nite Centerless unnerse we are not 
told), all at the same speed faster than 
light, because the ^oid offers no resist 
ance No atom then, would eser hare 
hit another if it were not for the fact 
that “at quite an uncertain time and at 
uncertain places they push out a little 
from their course Thus one hits an 
other, the second a third and so on 
Lucretius also emplo\"S this "s\sei\e,’ 
which IS supposed to occur not just “in 
the beginning” hut esen nov\ to ac 
count for free wall in human beings— 
in the same was and as irrelevantlx, 
as some philosophers noxv trj to but 


tress free will with Hwsenbeij’s vn 
certamtx principle (Both are irrele- 
wnt because xxhatexer we mean bv 
free still we certainK do not mean 
capnciousness.) 

Eycr\thing m nature is different 
from c\er) other thing each lamb 
knots s Its owTi mother, one blade of 
wheat IS not exacth like the next. The 
atoms too differ in their shapes Light 
nmg though it is fire "consists of 
more subtle and smaller figures." 
Honex is sweet because, being made of 
smooth and round bodies, it caresses 
the tongue and palate, while the 
hooked atoms of WTarmmxxI tear them. 
(According to atomism all the senses 
are vaneties of touch ) The shapes of 
atoms are not infinite in numlxr If 
ihex txere, Lucretius infers, there 
would hate to be some that were of 
enormous size However, the number 
of atoms of each shape is infinite Not 
every kind of particle can link vnth 
every other—that yvould produce mon 
strosioes 

All combustibles contam pamdes 
capable of tossing fire abroad Any 
thing, such as a fruit, that has color, 
taste and smell must contain at least 
three kinds of constituent atoms But 
no atom hy itself has color, sayor, or 
odor the properties of atoms are simplj 
solidity, size, shape and yyeight. Colors 
and the other sensed quahties are 
products of atomic arramiements If 
colors vyere embedded in the ultimate 
constituents of matter y\e should be 
unable to account for their rapid 
changes yvithout yuolating the pnn 
ciple nothing from nothing (This is 
the mam point of supenontp of an 
cient atomism to the other sdiools of 
"phj'sics.") Lucretius has another argu 
ment since color, as yve know is not 
essentially bound up with the shape of 
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a thing if atoms uere thcmscUes of wind and hot \apor which take 
colortd wc should expect all \isible can. that life shall stai in the limbs 
things to exist m all possible colors Both of course are made of atoms 
c\cn black swans ’ extremely subtle and minute They 

Nor arc mdividml atoms endowed form a unitj Mind and soul are 
with consciousness For (1} sense dc joined to each other and form one m 
pends on \ital motions and hence de turc but the chief so to speak that 
pends on birth (2) hca\) blows can which rules the whole hods is the 
produce unconsciousness which ought Reason It js situated in the mid 
not to happen if consciousness were in die region of the chest Besides atoms 
dependent of atomic arrangements of wind air and hot vapor the mind 
(3) pain IS the result of a disturbance also contains a fourth unnamed kind 
but an atom cannot be (intemall)) of atom than which nothing finer or 
disturbed for (4) otherwise wc should more mobile exists This very soul of 
be led to all sorts of absurdities such the whole soul has to be postulated to 
as that not onlv a man but his semen account for consciousness which is 
would be conscious the motion of this superfine substance 

Lucretius makes brilliant use of the CLucretius is a consistent matenahst 
atomistic principle that just as an in consciousness is not for him an un 
dcfinitclj large number of meanings explained produce of atomic motions 
can be convejed by rearranging the distinct from them but like color an 
few letters of the alphabet so also in accident of atoms of a certain kind m 
things themselves when motion order a certain arrangement In other words 
position and figure are changed the consciousness is an itom c process ) 
things also are bound to be changed Souls differ in their compos tions 

There are other worlds hkethisone loos hive more heat deer more wind 
in the infinite universe Indeed the oxen more air Men d ffer from one an 
vastness and complexity of the uni other likewise the r temperaments de 
verse is itself proof that the whole is pending on the make up of their souls 
not gov erned bv gods it would be too But Lucretius is qu ck to add So tiny 
much for them Or if you assume in are the traces of the natures which 
tellects adequate for the task it then Reason could not d spel from us that 
becomes inexplicable vvhv there is evil noth ng prevents us living a hfe 
and confusion in the world vvorthv of the gods 

Growth and decay pertain to worlds The soul part cles are few in num 
as much as to individuals The vital ber cximpated to those of the flesh as 
powers of this earth are vveanng out we know from our inability to sense 
Indeed ahead} the broken and effete very si ght stimuli 

earth has d fficulty in creating 1 ttle am It follows from the atomic nature of 
mals though it once created all the the soul that it is d spersed at death 
kinds at once and gave birth to the hence consciousness ceases Lucretius 
huge bod es of wild beasts deems this point so important that he 

Lucretius d stinguishes between the reinforces it with a multitude of ob 
mind (mm ms mens') which is what setvat ons Lucretius points out ihal 
thinks m us and the soul CitMinirt) understanding grows with the body 
which IS the vivifying principle see^ and decays with it that the soul is af 
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fccted b\ bodiiv diseases besides bav tans came from all quarters to the at 
ing some of its own that mental ills lack uhen all things under the high 
can be cured b\ material medications, shore of heaien shook and trembled in 
that dving b\ pieces in paraUsis and horror at the fearful tumult of uar 
the twitches of rccentU severed limbs and it was in doubt to which of them 
show that the soul is divisible and would fall the rule of all things human 
therefore d structible that there must b\ land and sea—so when vve shall 
be soiic soul fragments left in the not exist when there shall have been a 
bodv after death to account for the parting of hodv and soul bv whose 
generation of worms in the corpse that union we are made one you mav know 
if the soul IS immortal we should re that hj no means can anj-thmg happen 

member our past existences Cto the an to us who will then not he nor mot'e 

cients the inimortalitv of the soul im our feeling" not if earth is confounded 
plied preexistence as much as life j ost with sea and sea with skj 
viortem') and to replv that it loses its The theorv of vision in atomism is 
memon at the shock of birth is not I that objects constantlj throw off “idols” 
think to stra) verj far from death or semblances'* verv thin films of 
Animals have souls appropriaie to their which the snakes discarded skin fur 
bodilj constitutions this is odd on the mshes an example Such “idols enter 
transmigration hvpothesis even if re- the eje and jostle the atoms of the 
stneted to mtra-species reincarnations mind resulting in vision The less said 
And It IS not only incomprehensible about this doctrine—which as ancient 
but ridiculous that souls should queue critics pointed out cannot ev en explain 
up to get into a bodv In genertil each whv we cannot see m the dark or how 
thing has its appointed place that of we can get the idol of an elephant 
the soul is the bodv If the soul were into our eve—the better Though we 
immortal there would be a tremen maj remark that while the Epicurean 
dous grotesqueness m its being so inti theory is patent!) false and ndiculous 
matelj linked with a mortal thing Cas itsancientnvalsare unintelligible 
Lucretius contends elsewhere there All perceptions are true according 
could never have been any centaurs to the Epicureans even those m imagi 
because the d sparitv in growth rates nation and dreams—which are percep- 
between the limbs of equine and hu tions of finer idols that enter the bodv 
man beings render them incompatible) othervv-ise than through the eves It 
Immortal things are so because ihey is in inferences from perception that 
cannot be assaulted Catoms) or be errors anse. Epicurus consequently 
cause they offer no resistance to blows held that the gods reallv do exist 
(void) or because there is no room for «ince thev are perceived in dreams 
them to scatter none of these applies Thev live in the peaceful spaces be- 
to the soul nveen the worlds in quiet mansions 

Thus fears of hell are foolish that winds do not shake neither do 
Death therefore is nothing to us nor clouds drench them wath rainstorms 
does It concern us m the least mas nor the white fall of snow disturb 
much as the nature of the mind is held them hardened with bitter frost ever 
to be mortal And just as w c felt no ill a cloudless sky cot ers them and smiles 
in time gone b) when the Cartbagin with light vvadelj diffused” The gods 
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art m ilioa, ideal Epicumni. The 
mtsnle of men i\ in iheir falv In 
ferenen that these Ixnnp trouble 
ihemwUcj wnh t« or c\cn know of 
our cxnicncc True (Eptcurcan) rcli 
Rjon conJtMs in Inlmp these hlesseil l>c 
ini^ as models and making ones own 
life as far 0 $ possil le hkc theirs. 

In discoursing of perception and 
imagination I ucrrtius takes the op- 
poftunirs to state another important 
principle of maicrnlisl philosophy the 
denial of purpostse causation One 
must not supjsose that nut organs were 
cteateil in order lo perform ihcir ap- 
pmpnnte functions this is "hack lo- 
tronl perverse reasoning for nothing 
at all was horn in the brav <0 that we 
might Iw allc to use it but whit 1 $ 
once bom CTcatcs its own use " 

Tilts hook concludes utrh a discus 
Sion of sex genetics and emhr)olog) 
containing (lie magnificent (but mis 
Muled) denunciation of the passion of 
love as “madness It ts {>est (we arc 
told) not to fall in love at all hut if 
)ou ds vx>u can still Iw saved tf onl> 
ou will open ) 0 ur eves to “all the 
lemishes < f mind and bodv of her 
whom vou desire " 

Tlie world was nor created bv the 
pods Suppose ihc) set out to create a 
world where could they get the plan 
for It otherwise than through observa 
tion of nature? We arc to understand 
the ongm of the world this way So 
many beginnings of things of many 
kinds alreadv from infinite time 
dmen on b) blows and bj their own 
weights have kepi on being earned 
along and hitting together all trying 
to unite m all ways creating whatever 
conglomerations were possible among 
them so that it is no wonder that they 
have fallen into those dispositions also 
and come through those passages by 


which the present sum of things is car 
net! on by renewal" But even if we 
knew nothing of this concourse of 
atoms we ought still to reject the hy 
polhcsis of divnnc creation on account 
of the many evils m the world Most 
of the earth is uninhabitable sea 
mountain and desert what can be 
lived in rcrjuires laborious cleanng and 
cultivation the fruits whereof arc un 
cettain \Vhj are there wild beasts dis 
eases untimely deaths the helpless 
ness of human infancy? 

Tlic world IS young for discover 
ICS—such as the Epicurean philos 
ophy—are still being made The 
heavy earth-seeds came together and 
squeezed out the smoother and 
rounder which went to make sea stars 
sun and moon Lucretius gives five 
aJternatne explanations of the revolu 
tionv of the heavens one is free to take 
his clioicv. as long as gods arc not in 
troduced The sun and moon are about 
the size they appear to be (whatever 
that ma\ mean) 

First bushes appeared on the earths 
surface then trees then by sponta 
neous generation birds and beasts 
‘Wherever there was an opportune 
spot wombs grew grasping the earth 
with their roots Many monsters 
(though no centaurs) came out of 
them in the end all perished except 
those few that were capable of feeding 
and protecting themselves and beget 
ting offspnng (While this account 
contains the notion of survival of the 
fittest It IS hardly an improvement over 
the fantasies of Empedocles and dis 
tinctly inferior to the evolutionary 
speculations of Anaximander who in 
the sixth century B c had already freed 
himself from the prejudice of fixity of 
species) 

Lucretius next proceeds to a recon 
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sttuctxm «if ilic )im(n\ of rntfujiion 
Tins pHs>j,c, winch has tvuhtnj* t« ils 
unit aJomist |)nnci|»Ics is a mirsil of 
slircwi! (Ictliiciiun. confirmn! in altnmf 
a\l »i dtiiils hs mocKrn anihropiilcipi 
and atclucolo^s Ihi wmctpls t>f ua 
soninj; is that citnm clisctisrrirs ctiuM 
not liasc l)ccn made unless others hid 
pricidfd them hir tximpV, wnsm 
textiles must hssr come after «on, 
which IS ni'Cfss.tfs fnr milm^ sanmis 
parts (if tilt loiim (Of emirve ht svas 
mistilcn—hut the mcthtxl is piom 
wine ) 

I ire came first, and made possible 
slahlt fimdv rtlalionships ind (hi di 
xtlopmint of human ssmpaihs “‘Ilun 
tixi mi>,hl»>ts bc^sn to )oin in friend 
sliip anxiotis niithcf (u harm nor !« 
Jiarmixl amonj; ihtmsthes' Linguagt 
arose in ihtjsc primiint soeaties, fust 
ts nitre tnimal cries hut dcschipinj; bj 
iht asstt,nmtni of convention'll names 
Tlun Km^s and cuki and propcriv 
ami Rold Then revolts aj,ajnst oh 
solute rulers leading; to tlit rule of law 
I\chi,ion, unfottunau!), also an>st 

Mcii)lur};v was discosircd acciden 
tallj first that of copper, silver, and 
gold laiir bronze and iron 

Though this account, quite iinlilii 
most ancient philosophies slwnvs a 
knowledge of icchnologj and of the 


idea progressive devclopmcnl, Lu 
cictius did not civn'uhf matvrul prog 
ri-ss an iinalloved I lessmg I ife was c^n 
lulancc no rn ire sevun in his dav tlian 
III iinics (if savagirv ilicn one might 
lie taicrv h\ n wild Uavt but one did 
noi have JiKHing armies to contend 
with Ihcn one might Insc poisoned 
oncvtlf througli ignorance, but for Lu 
trcSius the danger was ihai yimtonc 
else might piiisun joii vtrv sLillfuKv 
Liicritius the materialist wrote Tlius 
(III race of men lilxirs alwavs in sain 
nnd uses up its time of life m idle 
tares irulv iiecatisc it has not leirned 
sshit (ht hmic of gcldng is nor a( all 
how fir irut phasure can increase 
x\nd this, little l>) little, has raised hfe 
up to the htiglit and sfirrt'd up from 
Ixlosv ihegreit tides of war" 

Book consists of misccHanrous 
Cpicurtan "txplanitions of plienom 
cna such as iliundcr lightning and 
carihquakes, tht natural causes of 
which nted to 1st undvrstood lest 
lilts provide malinal for nhgion 
to frighten us with The poem left un 
finished at its authors diath ends 
abruptJv after a translation of Thuc)d 
iJcrs dcscnption of the plague at Ath 
ens in the second jear of the Pilopon 
ncsian War 


DISCOURSES and MANUAL 

Author Epictetus (c65< 135> 

Tvjcofwork Ethics 
First iratiscnhed c 120 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

The good life ts a hfe of inner tranqxitlltty which comes from conforvnng to 
ftatnre _ to reason and to truth 
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To nclufi c f f^ooil life a victit niiisf nmtCT hts desires j erfonit his dithes and 
/JiiJife corr<?clI_y co»cor»iK^ himself and the « arid 
To master desire one has only to I ring desire to the level of facts only ii hat is 
t( ttJiiii a man s j'ou cr shotthi he of cortcern to hint 

Ex cry man has a duty to others hecofjsc each man is a ciireit of the xiorld one 
of «ls f rtnci^'al j arts 

To dtscoxcr ones duty one sFionM he skdfed tn elementary logic in the art of 
disj utation and tn the right tise of names 


So fir as >s hnouTj Epictetus left 
no philo^plucal writings TTic D»s 
courses (or Dwfrthcs^ is a transenp- 
Hon of some of Ins Ictlvircs mvtit f)\ a 
pupil Arrian OngimlK there were 
eight lx»ks of which onK four ire 
known to us Tlic Mniiiinf (or Cm 
chciri lioiO a condensed selection from 
the Dtsconrses it vs also composed hv 
Arrian The Alflnua! is ^ good resumi 
of Epictetus mam iloctrincs hut the 
Discourses is rewarding for the vnid 
picture It calls up of Epictetus as a 
teacher It catches the vigor and 
wirmlh «f a wise ind wittv man m 
the act of txmunding his philosophy 
informalli He wore his technical 
equipment lightly as he answered ques 
tions concerning practical diffcullies 
pointed out dingers in contemporary 
customs and delivered short homihes 
suggested h\ current events 
For Epictetus the goil of philoso- 
ph\ IS not so much to understand the 
world as to achieve the good life 
which for him consisted in inner 
tranquillitv The Stoics of whom he 
was a representative had a well de¬ 
veloped philosophy of nature based 
on the Heraclitean doctrine that Logos 
or Keason governs cll change They 
were also competent logicians But 
their chief interest liv in personal eth 
ICS in which they applied a knowledge 
of physics and logic Inner serenity 
ihev held consists m conforming to 
nature or which is the same thing 


foIJmnng reason or again discoxenng 
and living bv the truth Epictetus al 
luded to logic from time to time but 
onlv nrely mentioned phiIosoph\ of 
nature When he spoke of philosophj 
he meant philosophy of life In his 
view the philosopher is the wise man 
Three stages in the achievement of 
the good hfe were noted hv Epicte 
tus The first has to do with mister 
ing one s desires the second with per 
forming ones duties and the third 
with thinking correctly concerning 
ones self and the world He com 

t ilained that students are prone to neg 
ect the first two which are the most 
impornnt and to overvalue the th rd 
because students are less concerned 
with achieving moral excellence than 
with gaming a reputation as dispu 
tants As a result the world is flooded 
with vain passionate fault finding fel 
lows who have so Iittli, selfmasterv 
that a mouse can frighten them to 
death yet they boast the name of phi 
losopher 

Epictetus put the mastery of de¬ 
sires first because he regarded the 
mam business of philosophy to be 
the achievement of a tranquil mind 
/n Ais Tiutv sJ! perturbjtrans are the 
result of a disproportion between our 
wills and the external world The nat 
ural man supposes that happiness is 
poswble only when the external world 
comes up to his expectations The phi 
losopher knows that this cond tion 



iiTcU txn» lhat if \Nc 1 mW on anj iJlci «}ucli |}iing< pfcvnf tf> m 
iucli li p«. «t jtc d >«nnal «tt cmllc^t ‘’Dmlliin^ |ja» two Iiandirt die one 
tnrrm uliich in tiiin Iculi ti emj ti\ ufnch it mn lie Iwrnc dicoder 

md strife linicid of trsm^, ii >rin^ 1>) ssjntli ji ma) not" IIi citn! die 

tlie uorld Uji to i nr de'iri's wt sIioiiM cjumple rf a nun wlio'^ brother u<« 

brins (iir ilmircs to tin level <f ac him imjiistlv if the man tIunU of 

Uialitv ilapndv this is miiit withm ihc inpiitice he will not Inar It if he 
the realm tf ptmihililv txxanve *>ur lliinlsof him asa brother he svdl 
wants arc in our ^mwir as cxttrnil 1 hi* dliistntion affords a p>od tran 
tilings arc not s tion l<» the second of Lpicfctus mam 

In effect the I Iidosnplirr tells him concerns—lumel) dutj It was an 

self that dungs which are not sn his impcttanl part <f hts teaching that 
power arc mailers of indilfcrcnec and man is not a detached cntii) hut part 
all that matters is the use he can mile of a whole In a passage which is quite 
of them He ma\ l>c exiled—that he similar to one in tlic ssritings ol St- 
cannot prcvcnt—l ut does anj man lun Paul Cl Ci rmthians MI) he compares 
dcf him from going with smiles^ lie nun to one if the organs of the hu 
must the—but must he dic lamenting? man boil) "Do sou know that as a 
1 Its leg mas be fcllercd—bul not even foot is no longer a foot if it is de- 
Zeuscanovcrpowerhiswill tached from the bod) so )-oii are no 

Epictetus Tccignuctl the dilTctcncc longer a man if )ou ore separated from 
between saving tlK*sc things and d<v other men? Tor what is a man? A part 
ingthem and he sought various means of a state of that which fnt consists 
of inculcating the hal ns i f self mas of gods and men then of that vvh ch 
ter) A man should daily write and is called next to it which is a small 
meditate on extreme situations such as image of the universal state" The 
how to comport himself if a tyrant puts whole duly of man is inscribed here, 
him to t ruire When enjoying anv Man is as Cpictctus Jilcd to say a 
thing he should fonn the hab t of citizen of the world and not one of 
calling up contrary ippcaroncv's for vhc suhscisicnt paws—hhc the low'ct 
example when embracing his child rnimals—but one of the principal 
let him whisper Tomorrovv you vvill parts for you arc capable of compre- 
dc To overcome passions such as bend ng the divine admimsttauon and 
anger let each one keep a day book of considering the connect on of 
in which he writes down every of things The lower creatures fulfill 
fense Such ate ihc concerns in which their functions without knowing what 
the ph losopher ought to employ most they do It is the prerogative of man to 
of the time he has for thinking understand the connection of things 
Study not to d e only but also to And in these connections lie his du 
endure torture and exile and scourg ties 

jng and m a word to give up all Duues Epictetus said areunivcr 
which is not your own Without such sally measured by relations Among 
practice a man will not be prepared the most important for the ord nary 
when unexpected trials descend upon person he 1 sted engaging in public 
}i,m bus ness marrying begetting children 

Epictetus liked to speak of the "ban venerating God taking care of parents 
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and generally, having desires, aver 
sions, pursuits of things and avoid 
ances, in the way in which we ought 
to do these things, and according to 
our nature ” The Cynics, who were m 
some respects the predecessors of the 
Stoics, used to oppose nature to so¬ 
ciety and to make a great issue of 
obeying the former and flouting the 
latter That the Stoics of Epictetus' 
day should see their ivay to including 
society as part of nature is noteworthy 

But Epictetus was not ready simply 
to follow conventional conceptions as 
to what our duties ate The view that 
man was a citizen of the cosmos before 
he was a citizen of Rome has im 
portant implications One of these is 
that all men, m virtue of possessing 
reason, are 'sons of Zeus' Another is 
that all men are brothers To the 
slave-owner, he said, “Will you not 
beat with your own brother, who has 
Zeus for his piogenicoc, and is like a 
son from the same seeds and of the 
same descent from above? Will 
jou not remember who ) 0 u are and 
whom you rule, that they are kinsmen 
that they are brethren by nature that 
they are the offspring of Zeus? Con 
versely, the fact that a man happened 
to wear the emperors crown was m 
itself, no reason for obeying him One 
must examine the stamp on the coin 
whether it be that of ^ Trajan—gentle 
sociable, tolerant, affectionate—or that 
of a Nero—^passionate, resentful, vio¬ 
lent 

As we haie duties toward our feJ 
lows, so said Epictetus we have du 
ties toward the gods to have right 
opinions about them to think that 
thej exist, and that thej administer 
the All well and justh and )OU must 
fix jourself m this principle, to obey 
them, and yield to them in eseryihing 
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which happens, and voluntarily to fol 
low it as being accormilished by the 
wisest intelligence" Epictetus spoke 
of the place appointed to an individ 
ual as being like the role assigned an 
actor The actor should not complain 
about the role—whether it is the part 
of a lame man or of a magistrate ‘ For 
this is your duty, to act well the part 
that is given to you but to select the 
part belongs to another” In another 
figure, he spoke of God as resembling 
a trainer of wrestlers who matches his 
athletes with suitable partners m order 
to bring out the best m them Diffi 
culties, in other words, are designed 
to lest our souls ‘For what purpose^ 
you may say Why, that you may be¬ 
come an Olympic conqueror but it 
IS not accomplished without sweat' 
Again he varied the figure E\ery 
man’s life is a kind of warfare and it 
is long and diversified You must ob¬ 
serve the duty of a soldier and do 
everything at the nod of the general 
Some of these thoughts seem far 
removed from the ideal of inner tran 
quillity which Epictetus had for his 
ulumate goal Give me a man who 
cares how he shall do anything, not 
for the obtaining of a thing Such a 
passage seems close to the \iew which 
urges duty for duty s sake But Epicte¬ 
tus also said that faithfulness is ac 
companied by the consciousness of 
obejing God and performing the acts 
of a wise and good man What higher 
peace is there he asked than to be 
able to say ‘ Bring now, O Zeus any 
difficulty that thou pleascst for I have 
means given to me bj thee and pow 
ers for honoring m\se!f through the 
things which happen ? 

TTie third stage in the education of 
a philosopher m Epictetus’ program 
concerns the discipline of logic and 



tli^piJUtion Dcaiiic riLlit ilnnling Is 
0 prert-quisitc Iwch to the rations) con 
Irtil of 3] jxtitc and to disan ermj* one s 
dut\ to C»od ind min it li iinpcniiic 
that c\cr\ min $!)outd tiud^ to a\oi(J 
deception ind raslincis of jjidjjmcnt 
nut liou far formil lofjic is ncccssaf) 
for tilts pur|*)sc i\3s for Fpicictus an 
open (juestion Mostlj Iqj,ic ww use¬ 
ful in dtbalmg wuli sopliists and 
thctoncians—imi i\itli Cpicutcans A 
knowledge of ckmentarv falhcics 
stemeti to him sufhcicni for most put 
posts 

Of the problems which arise m con 
nection uiili monl judgments three 
were particular!) nnticetl b\ Epicittu* 
Tilt first bad td do \mi1i right names 
]f man s dut) is presenbe-d b) relations 
It IS important to see things as llic) 
arc “Dues a man bathe <]uicU)> Do 
not sas that he bathes hi<lls hut tint 
liL bathes quick!) The right name 
puts the thing in the right light Like 
Confucius in his Antticcts Lpictetus 
urged his disciples to consielcr what is 
meant b) father son man " and 
citizen Right name-s disclose true re¬ 
lations 

Similar!) inferences should be 
studied so tbit we may not conclude 
from a proposition more than it really 
savs Epictetus used as an example the 
inference I am nchcr than lou are 
therefore I am better than )Ou This 
IS imalid Nothing follows necessarily 
from the premise except judgments of 
the order I have more possessions 
than you Epictetus explained the 
funci on of inference as establishing 
assent and that of critical thinking as 


teaching us to withhold assent from 
uhat IS uncertain 

Finall), It was ncccssan to learn the 
art of testing whether particular things 
arc good According to Fpictelus all 
men are b\ nature endossed with com¬ 
mon moral conceptions such as the 
conceptions of the good and the just 
but nature docs not teach us to anpl) 
these in dcml A man kgins to be a 
philosoplict w hen he ohscis cs that peo¬ 
ple disagree about what is good or 
when he casts about for some rule b) 
which he ma) judge hctuccn them 
There 1 $ no simple rule hut there is 
what Epictetus called "the art of dis 
cussion which drass-s out the conse¬ 
quences of a man s conception so that 
he may see whether it agrees or con 
flicts ssith what he reall) wmts. If it 
IS maintained that pleasure is the good 
ask such questions as these “Is the 
good something that we can have 
confidence in' les Can we have con 
fidcncc in what is insecure' No “Is 
pleasure insecure' ^cs Here is out 
answer pleasure is not the good Ep¬ 
ictetus supposed (hat his art of discus 
Sion was the same as Socrates dialec 
Uc and he advised his pupils to read 
Xenophon s Syntj’osnnv in order to see 
Socrates m action and how many 
quarrels he put an end to 

SoCTaies was one of those held to be 
saints by the later Stoics Another 
was Diogenes the C)-nic These men 
were jn Epictetus view messengers 
from Zeus to men about good and bad 
things to show them that they have 
wandered and are seeking the substance 
of good and evil where it is not 
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MEDITATIONS 


Author Marcus Aurelius (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 121 180) 

Typeofvork Stoic ethics 

First transcnhed Latter half of the second century 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Nature is one, the divine substance God or Feason, so that virtue for man 
consists in being in harmony with the way of Nature 
Virtue IS the highest good 

The ideal Stoic wills to control himself tn those respects in which control is 
possible—in desiring believing and responding 

Man s freedom in a uorld in which all events are determined is his power to 
assent or dissent to the course of events 


Nothing that is according to Nature 
are the ordinary misfortunes of life 

Manv great works of literature and 
philosophy give us nothing of the sense 
of the persons who composed them In 
the process of composition the author 
abstracts from his expenence and his 
thought and under the disguise of 
style creates an immortal work in 
which the idiosyncratic features of his 
oun vulnerable person are lost But 
now and then as we read we close the 
gap of centuries even of style and 
come mind to mind and spirit to spirit 
with one w ho though long dead made 
such a mark in history and letters that 
Jt IS as though he were making that 
mark still—yet responding as a person 
of flesh and feeling to the challenges 
of the world Such a figure at once 
emperor and philosopher man of his 
tory and vulnerable man is Marcus 
Aurelius and his peculiar immortality 
IS made possible b) the personal record 
of his thoughts the Meditations 

He uas a stoic To some modem 
readers the term stoic calls up the 
picture of one who in the midst of 
life s threatening adventures, stands 
unmoved by either pleasure or pain 


can be evil hence death is not evil, nor 


To be stoical is to be one who endures 
one who may suffer but who refuses to 
be moved b) suffering 

Perhaps Marcus Aurehus was in 
this sense stoical surely he survived 
the treacherous debaucheries of Lucius 
Aurelius Verus with whom he shared 
his empire the rebellious uprisings of 
powerful tribes famine and flood the 
deaths of his children—but for one 
who became a tyrant—and the threat 
of Christianity Perhaps he also had to 
tolerate faithlessness in his wife—but 
of that w€ have no word from him 
and rumors may be false 

But he was more than a stoic He 
was a Stoic one fallen heir to a great 
philosophic tradition initiated bj Zeno 
of Cyprus and expanded and continued 
by Chrvsippus Panaetius Posidonius 
Seneca and Epictetus What is central 
to Stoicism IS not a stonehke stubborn 
ness in a world of suffering but a 
strengthening faith in the way of Na 
ture Nature is one the substance of 
God and God is a divine fire which 
periodicallv consumes all things But 
although the divine conflagration turns 
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^\hlch ieemb to be influential m the 
thinking of Marcus Aurelius is that 
despite the fact that causally speak 
mg e\ents could not be other than 
the) are in the act of assenting or dis 
scnung man pla)S a critical role in the 
course of events and it is m that mo 
ment of assent or dissent that man 
shows his freedom and acquires his re 
sponsibility At its most positivistic this 
philosophy means that to attribute 
moral responsibihtv to man is simply 
to attribute to him the power in the 
causal situation of assenting or dis 
senting 

Although there are reflections of 
Stoical philosophy in the Meditatiom 
the work itself is not a philosophic 
treatise It is o record of the reflections 
of a philosophically tempered ruler a 
person with moral sensitivity and inte) 
lectual awareness who never gave up 
the practice of examining his ideas his 
motives and his actions with the inten 
tion of refining himself He is a gen 
erous and thoughtful man in his book 
an honest man with a sense of his 
errors—but throughout the work Mar 
cus seems to be sustained by a strength 
enmg spirit the fire or ipneuvut which 
IS the cosmic pr nciple of the universe 
Whether or not the Roman emperor 
who wrote it ever intended to have it 
read by anjone other than himself the 
Meditations remains an intensely per 
sonal philosophic journal b\ one of the 
greatest of the Stoics 

The book begins with expressions of 
g^tauuide:—VO h«, gtandfathe* Veius. 
for having taught him to refrain from 
passion to his father for having in 
spired in him manlike behavior to his 
mother for teaching him to be relig ous 
and to content mjself with a spate 
diet and to his great grandfather for 
having encouraged him to acqu re a 


good education Other friends and 
teachers are remembered in charming 
fashion Marcus shows gratitude for 
having been taught to be humble as a 
prince while at the same time main 
taming a sense of his responsibilities in 
public matters He thanks the gods 
That I was not long brought up by 
the concub ne of my father that I pre 
served the flower of m) youth That I 
took not upon me to be a man before 
my time but rather put it off longer 
than I needed 

Within a few pages of the begin 
ning of the Meditations Marcus Aure¬ 
lius writes that nothing is more impor 
tanf than understand ng the true na 
tore of the world whereof thou art a 
part and he gives himself sober coun 
$el These things thou must always 
have in mind Wbat is the nature of 
the universe and what is mine in par 
liculai This unto that what relation 
It hath what kind of part of what 
kind of universe it is And that there 
1 $ nobody that can hinder thee but 
that thou mayest always both do and 
speak those things which arc agreeable 
to that nature wheteof thou are a 
part 

Again in Book VI Marcus writes 
He that seeth the things that are now 
hath seen all that either was ever or 
ever shall be for all things arc of one 
kind and all like one unto another 
Med tate often upon the connection 
of all things in the world and upon 
the mutual relation that thev have one 
unto another For all things arc after a 
sort folded and involved one within 
another and by these means all agree 
well together 

To meditate often —this was both 
the duty and the practice of Marcus 
Aurelius Even in the midst of war 
while waiting for the next days battle 
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lie Tcflectcd on ilic connection cd ail 
ihingx" and attempted to underitand 
tlic relation of liimself a p^ut to tltat 
Nature of which he was a part 
I ie concerned lumsclf as nli the proh 
1cm of cad and considercsi aahethcr 
death is cad Ills conclusion was that 
since Nature is the means hj aahich 
man and God arc united avhaicacr 
man fmejs disagrccalle is no true cad 
He bclicacd both in the justice and 
intelligence of the crcaliac force In the 
universe and regarded it as Ineonccia 
able that Nature aa-ould he so consti 
tuted as to alloav lioth the good and the 
bad to happen to good and bad men 
uall) and promiscuous!) ” 

Iis adaice to himself aaas to spend 
each moment as tf it were the last mo¬ 
ment in hts life If death comes he 
argues it bnngs man into the company 
of the gods—or it bnngs extinction— 
and in either ease a ntinnal man should 
not be disturbed In anj event what 
one loses at the moment of death is 
nothing more than the present mo- 
nient—and it docs not seem proper to 
complain about losing a moment of 
ones life Thus he aarues The time 
of a man s life ts as a paint the sub¬ 
stance of it ever flowing the sense 
obscure and the whole composition of 
the body tending to corniption But 
avhai of it? For one who by the use of 
philosophy allows his spirit to disa 
phne him all things that happen are 
accepted contentedlj and one is as 
sured by the conviction that nothing 
that IS according to nature can be evil 
It may sometimes seem that the ideal 

Marcus constructed IS beyond teach m 

his regard for community for other 
men for the way of Nature in all its 
manifestauons he constructed a moral 
pattern for himself (and by imphca 
iion for others) that few men could 


hope fo attain He emoini himself 
alaaav’s to keep hit thougJits on worili) 
matters to ihml. only of tint which he 
would be happy to reveal w ere he asled 
to state his thoughts and he charges 
himself never to act against Ins aaill or 
against community or without exam 
ination of what he proposes to do and 
he vows soberly to "let tha God that is 
In dice to rule mer thee so that hts 
life might lie so ordered that were the 
trumpet to call retreat from life he 
would be ready 

But this Stoic ideal is so carefuna 
considered and presented as the prod 
uct of personal medilalions that it car 
lies with It no hint of moral pride or 
arrogance Indeed if Marcus Aurelius 
ever supposed he was successful in 
meeting the idea) there is no sign 
of It in his book For the nobility of 
his character we have the evidence of 
the tcstimonv from those who knew 
him—together with the spirit of the 
Medilalions—a philosophic universe* 
accepting strenuous spirit forever ex 
ploring Nature for intimations of di 
vine intention 

Wc are reminded of Emersons call 
for self reliance m Marcus Aurelius 
determination to stand in no need 
either of other men s help or attend 
ance or of that rest and tranquillity 
which thou must be beholding to 
others for Here again is no insensi 
tive stubbornness but a sign of a faith 
in the way of Nature 

Marcus argued that if reason is com 
mon to men then reason s law is com 
mon law and from common law can 
be derived the commonweal whjch 
makes the world a aty and all men 
the fellow citizens of it He placed 
great faith in reason because he re¬ 
garded It as an expression of the great 
ordeiug breath of God which per- 
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\atlc$ a)) Nature The concern for 
other human Iwmgs fills the Afetfiro 
JjOTfs, and the spirit is much hie 
that of the Christianit) which Marcus 
nc\cr understood 

To !i\c according to nature, to dis 
dim rest and tnncjuillitN, to he read) 
for death, to tale misfortune as noth 
mg call, to he persistent m one’s efforts 
to lire hie a man, to be happt as one 
who has faith m the purposes of God 
and Nature, to live with the gods and 
to gi\e allegiance to the god within, to 
honor reason and to use it as the divine 
in man wherebj he both rccognircs 
and participates in the communit) of 
all men to regard happiness as the 
consequence of “good inclinations of 
the soul, good desires, good actions'— 
this IS the genteel impassioned Stoical 
philosophj which emerges from the 
pages of the AfcdiMfions The com 
mon conception of Stoicism as a phi 
losophj of endurance is destrojed m 
the face of the fact that Marcus Au 
relius’ Stoicism is well balanced 5)111 
pathetic, strenuous, idealistic, demand 
mg —3 religious call to man to use his 
highest powers and to control his pas 
sions 

But much of the delight of the work 
comet not from us philosophy—al 
though the Stoicism developed bv 
Marcus Aurelius is m cverv respect 
admirable—but from the authors 
sprightly style which, while communi 
eating the most serious of tJioughts 
ever reminds us of the presence of the 
living thinker, a lover of men, action 
and nature Such an aphorism as 
"That which IS not good for the bee 
hive cannot be good for the bee cre¬ 
ates a pleasant image, expresses a sen 
timenl, fixes an idea and rounds out 
an argument Again, reflecting on an 
ger, he writes, ‘To them that are sick 


of the jaundice, honey seems bitter, 
and to them that are biltcn by a mad 
dog, the water temblc, and to children, 
a little hall seems a fine thing And 
wh) then should I be angry?' 

Sometimes you know a man by his 
heroes Marcus Aurelius writes "Al 
erandcr. Cams, Pompems, what are 
these to Diogenes, Heraclitus, and Soc 
tates* Tliese penetrated info the true 
nature of things into all causes, and 
all subjects and upon these did they 
exercise their power and authority But 
as for those, as the extent of their error 
y\a$, so far did their slaycry extend ’’ 
With Marcus Aurelius also the philos 
opher takes precedence oyer the sol 
dicr and emperor—both m his opm 
lonand m ours 

Throughout all of his actions and 
rcficctions Marcus Aurelius yyas sus 
tamed by an unconquerable faith He 
yvrotc that neither bme nor place can 
limit a man's efforts to be a true man, 
and he regarded true manhood as made 
possible bv reflection on Gods yyays as 
shown in the course of Nature and by 
calm acceptance of all circumstances 
Not to accept Nature, for him yvas not 
to accept law and not to accept law 
yvas to DC a fugitive from God Yet to 
live in accordance with Nature and to 
accept all things to act as directed by 
reason, not passion—this was not a 
burdensome life but a happy one 
'How happy is man in this his power 
that bath been granted unto him that 
he needs not do anything but what 
God shall approve, and that he may 
embrace contentedly, whatsoever God 
doth send unto him? 

For the Stoic Marcus Aurehus, the 
answer was clear—and the assurance 
of his self reliant faith is alive in his 
words 

‘Herein doth consist happiness of 



life, for a man to know thorough!) the 
true nature of c\cr)'thmg wliai w the 
matter, and what is the form rf it 


\\jth all his heart and soul, ever to do 
that which is just, and to speak the 
truth ' 


OUTLINES OF PYRRHONISM 

^iithor Sextus Empiricus (fl late second and earlv third anturicsl 
Tyjeofu ork. Skymeal cnucism 
First iranfcrtled Lari) third centuf) 

Pniscit»Ar. Ideas Advasceo 
Tilt sit, lie rtlits Iirtii t, , ttrtncts mi lit 


The waitings of Sextus Empiricus 
are the only texts that have survived 
from the Pvrrhonian skeptical move¬ 
ment of ancient times Tlic movement 
takes Its name from Pjrrho of Elis 
Cc 367 275 B c } who doubted that 
there is any vvaj by which one can 
attain knowledge He urged that judg 
ment be suspended as to whether any 
particular assertion is true or false He 
argued that to suspend judgment leads 
to a state of indifference toward the 
world and to a kind of inner tranquil 
hty which enables one to live at peace 
in a troubled world 

The actual school of Pynhonian 
thought began much later in the 
first century bc It developed out of 
the extreme skepticism that had been 
prevalent in the Platonic Academy un 
dcr Arcesilas Cc315^241 bc) and 
Cameades Cc213-cl29 bc.) The 
Academic skepUcs developed a senes 
of brilliant arguments to show that 


nothing can be known the) reeom 
mentW that one live b) probabilities 
I be Pynhonists regarded the Academ¬ 
ic as being too dogmauc and the 
former maintained their doubts even 
about the skeptical contention that 
nothing can be known Starting with 
Acnwidemus Ccl0(>e40 bc) who 
u D 1 “ Academv 

the F)'nhonian movement developed 
in Alexandria primarily among med 
ical doctors Aenesidemus and his suc¬ 
cessors set forth a senes of arguments 
against various dogmaUc philosophies 
including the Academic skepucs The 
arguments purport to show that every 
do^tic attempt to gam knowledge 
leads to difficulties that cannot be r^ 
solved Instead of seeking knowledge 
one should suspend judgment thus 
gaming peace of mmd 
Sextus Empiricus was one of the last 
Iradets of the P)Trhonian school Be¬ 
sides the fact that he was a doctor and 
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a teacher practically nothing is known 
about him His writings—probably 
copies of lectures—consist of compila 
tions of the arguments that his prede¬ 
cessors had worked out on any and all 
subjects. The OtiiUncs of P)rThoiusm 
IS a summar) of the Pjrrhonian post 
tion whereas his other works /Igomst 
lltc Afiuhctiiolicmits and /Iganist the 
Dogniatisti are much more detailed 
expositions of the arguments that the 
school had dcsclopcd regarding each 
particular area in which other philos 
ophers had claimed to ha\c discovered 
true knowledge Sextuss writings are 
veritable storehouses of skeptical argu 
ments designed to confound all other 
philosophers Although very repeti 
tious ihev contain both good and 
bad arguments 

In the last chanter of the Ouflmes 
of Pyrrhonism Sextus explains the 
uneven character of his book in an 
suenng the question why skeptics 
sometimes propound arguments which 
lack persuasion The skeptic we are 
told IS a lover of mankind He is 
seeking to cure an ailment called self 
conceit and rashness from which the 
dogmatic philosophers suffer Just as 
doctors employ remedies of different 
strengths depending on the condition 
of the patient so too the skeptic em 
ploys arguments of different strengths 
depending upon how "sick the dog 
matic philosopher is IE the therapy can 
succeed with a weak argument good If 
the case is severe a strong argument is 
needed Hence the Pyrrhonist offered 
a variety of arguments good and bad 
weak and strong since his avowed aim 
was to cure the dogmatist of the disease 
of supposing that he knew something 
The OMtlmes of Pyrrhomsm begins 
by dividing philosophers into three 
groups the dogmatists such as Ans 


totle and Epicurus who say that they 
have discovered the truth those sucli 
as Camcades who say it cannot be 
found and the Pynhonian skeptics 
who keep seeking for it The aim of 
the Pirrhonian arguments is to cure 
people from holding either of the first 
two Views Sextus guards himself from 
being accused of secret dogmatism 
bv S3)ing that the statements in his 
book arc not to be taken as positive 
assertions of what is true but onl) as 
expressions of what apjenr to him to 
be matters of fact 

Sextus describes skepticism as the 
ability or mental attitude which op¬ 
poses appearances the objects of sense 
experience to judgments that can be 
made about them so that suspense of 
judgment is achieved in which we 
neither affirm nor deny anything This 
state 1 $ followed by the state of quie 
tude in which we are untroubled and 
tranquil The various dogmatic schools 
of Hellenistic phdosophj—the Stoic 
the Epicurean and the Academic— 
were all looking for peace of mind 
and their theories of Knowledge and 
of the real nature of the universe 
were intended to lead one to mental 
peace The skeptics contend that the 
dogmatists never achieve peace be 
cause they worry about never knowing 
whether the r theories are true But 
the skeptic who suspends judgment 
achieves peace of mind since he es 
capes such worry 

If the skeptic suspends judgment 
about everything how does he live? 
Sextus answers by declaring that the 
skeptic accepts the world of sense ex 
penence undogmatically It seems to 
the skeptic that he sees certain things 
has certain feelings and so on but he 
does not know whether such is really 
the case He suspends judgment about 
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ill that !« not immctlntch cittlrnt to 
liim TIjcn withnut jud^io;; he fo! 
lows mtutc mil ewstnm so ihit—fni 
cximnic—when he setms to Ik, hun 
gr\ lie cits lie has iicacc of mmtl 
since he does not jiidce inti he is 
uideci in his life hi lus experience 
n feelings and the livss iml nisinms 
of his socitt) 

To achicic this trantjiiillitv one 
must first icliicic suspension of judg 
mcnf SI>cpticiI arguments ire offered 
h) Sextus to cncoungc such smpen 
Sion The first of these is the famous 
ten tropes or arguments of Acneside 
mus which show why we should stis 
pend judgment about whether sense 
objects icall) ire as they appeir to be 
(Sextus prefaces these and all the 
other arguments be sets forth with the 
disclaimer that he is not asserting dog¬ 
matically the exact number nature or 
truth of the arguments hut onli that 
It seems to him that tlici arc a set of 


slifTcrent positions Sixth we neier 
pcrceiiL objects indniduall) hut only 
together with other objects m that wc 
neier know whit they ire like hy 
elicmschcs Scicnth objects look dif 
ftrent when decomjK«eU or anali'zcd 
than the) do ivhole Wc cinnht judge 
which IS their true miurc Eighth 
cicntliing tint w-c pcrccnc is seen 
rthiiiL to Its position m spire and 
time so wc do not know what it is 
like out of position Ninth we regird 
things dilTercnlK according to whether 
they occur frequently or rarcli And 
tenth since dmcrent muons and cul 
lures haic d fferent laws and customs 
we cinnoi judge what things arc 
lealli right or wrong Tlicsc ten tropes 
should lead us to suspend judgment 
since they show that our sense impres 
sions lary and are different and wc 
haic no means for deciding which arc 
correct ones 

Sextus follows with file add tional 


arguments) The ten tropes all deal 
with difficulties in ascertaining when 
fcitures of our sense experience belong 
to roll objects existing independently 
of our perceptions 

rust Sextus points out different 
animals experience things differcntlj 
accord ng to the nature of their sense 
organs VVe cannot tell which animal 
has the conect experience Second 
even among men the same object is 
experienced differently and wc haie 
no basis for dec d ng which man has 
the correct experience Third the 
same object affects different senses m 
different ways Honey is sweet to Ae 
tongue but sticliV to ibe fingw ^ 
cannot tell whet, qual ty realh b.^ 
long! to the object Fouilh mr un 
press ons oE th ngs saty aceord.ng to 
our state of mind or our condiUon 
Fifth things appeal different from 


Mopes or reasons for suspending judg 
ment ittnbuted to Arnppa a skeptic 
tff a century earlier ^cse are more 
general reasons for doubting dogmatic 
contentions First of all there is in 
terminable controversy about every 
thing so vve cannot tell who is right 
Second every jvidgment must be 
proved if It IS to be accepted as true 
But the proof will require a further 
proof and so on ad tnfinjtum Third 
any judgment is relative to the judge 
and may not be true of the thing itself 
Fourth the dogmatists must assume 
something in order to make judgments 
but vve cannot tell if these assump¬ 
tions Of hypotheses are true Fifth the 
only way to escape from the infinite 
regress of proofs of proofs or from 
start ng with some unwarranted hj 
poAesis IS to employ a circular argu 
ment in which something Aal is to be 
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proved is used as part of the proof it 
self 

Further sets of tropes are offered 
including Aenesidemus s arguments 
against any dogmatic theory of causa 
tion Then the first book of the Out 
lines concludes with an explanation of 
skeptical terminology (showing how 
the skeptics can say what they do 
without making dogmatic assertions) 
and with a comparison of other Greek 
philosophies with Pyrrhonian skepU 
cism 

The second and third books of the 
Outlines show why the skeptic sus 
pends judgment with regard to knowl 
edge claims in various specific disci 
plines The second book treats proh 
lems of logic and the theory of know! 
edge while the third is a collection of 
arguments about theology metaphys 
ICS mathemaucs physics and ethics 
The second book and its longer exposi 
tjon in Against the Logicians his at 
tractcd much attention in recent years 
because of the similarity of some of 
the views expressed to those of David 
Hume and of the contemporary logical 
positivists analysts and ordinary Ian 
guage philosophers 
The second book first presents the 
hsturbing problem of whether the 
skeptic can deal with the arguments of 
the dogmatists without admitting that 
he the skeptic know’s something 
namely what the opponents are talking 
about After contending that he deals 
only with what seems to be the dogma 
tists Mews Sextus turns to what he 
regards as crucial to anv theory of 
true knowledge the question whether 
there is any criterion for judging what 
IS true Philosophers disagree as to 
whether there is such a cnterion To 
settle the dispute a entenon is needed 
but It IS not known whether one exists 


Furdier any proposed criterion of 
knowledge would have to be judged by 
another criterion to tell if it were a 
true one and that criterion by still 
another and so on 

If the dogmatic philosophers insist 
diat man is the judge or criterion of 
true knowledge then a problem exists 
whether all men or only some are 
judges of truth If all then another 
criterion is needed to settle disputes 
among men If only some then a cri 
terion is needed to tell which men are 
proper judges and under what condi 
tions The Stoics for example claim 
that the wise man the Sage is the 
jndge But by what standards can one 
tell who is the Sage and whether what 
he says is true? Other philosophers sav 
that the criteria are the faculties of 
sense and reason But under what con 
dmons are they the criteria? By what 
standards shall we judge? And whose 
sense and reason are standards? 

It IS not even obvious that anything 
true exists There is controyersy about 
this matter so if somebody asserts that 
truth exists he will not be belicyed un 
less he olTers proof But is the proof 
true’ Further proof has to be offered 
But IS that true? Unless some criterion 
of truth can be established yve cannot 
tell But hoyv can yve eyer determine if 
the criterion is the true one? 

Further one can ask yshat sort 
of truths are thev—apparent ones or 
nonapparent ones? Since there is dis 
agreement about eienthing (and Sex 
lus appeals to tlie fact that there hate 
been philosophers yyho d spiitcd c\ery 
thing) It IS not obyiuus that sometiung 
IS true If truths arc not apparent some 
standard is needed for ascertaining 
yyhat is true but all of the above diffi 
cultics arise when one attempts to 
apply a standard of truth 



Philowjplicrs csjxxnIK tlic Stoics 
maintain iliat tlic\ can pun trtirknoxtl 
eclj;t I'V means of 'igns or mrcrcnces 
%xluc!i ainncct what >s oh\ious or csi 
dent witli that which is nn What i< 
noncMclcnt Settus sa\s falls into one 
of three catcj.orirt the iciitj'orartjy 
voticxtilau as fortximpit thatwhien 
IS on the other side, of the wall I am 
facing the «n/i(rrtf/^ nonexidcnl those 
things which can ncacr under an\ cir 
ctimstances he jacrccutd such as the 
pores in the slwin but which can In. in 
ferred from what is c\ idcnt and finally 
the nhsohoe/)' iioneaideiit whatcier 
can never be known at all such as 
whether the numbtr of stars is «fd or 
even There is a t)pc of sign called 
the suggestive sign which connccLs 
what 1$ obvious our immediate expert 
cncc with what is tcmporariK non 
evident Smoke suggests that ilierc is 
a fire Tlie skeptic like an)one else 
accepts suggestive signs and acts b) 
them because this is the natural wav 
of relating present experience to pos 
siblc future experience But suggestive 
signs do not provide true knowledge 
on!) predictions or expectations about 
the future course of events 
Philosophers hope to gam tnie 
knowledge by means of another kind 
of sign the indi ative one This is 
defined as an antecedent judgment in 
a valid hj'ppothetical syllogism which 
serves to reveal the consequent In a 
syllogism of the form If A then B A 
therefore B A is an indicative sign if 
It Itself IS evident if u reveals that B 
which IS naturally nonevident is true 
ind if the sjBogism is vai d Sextus 
offers many arguments against the ex 
istence of indicative signs including 
the contention that one can determine 
if a hypothetical syllogism is valid only 
if one knows whether the conse- 


qiicni 15 true or false Tlic consequent 
in this case is a statement about what 
IS naturally nonevident which ein 
K revealed nnlv h\ an indicative sign 
Ilrnet one is always involved in orcu 
lar reasoning since it requires knowing 
wliit IS naiiirallv nonevident to tell 
tfan indicative sign actuallv exists and 
one can tell whit is natunllv non 
evident only by means of indicative 
signs. 

Demonstrative reasoning consists of 
using 'igns to reveal conclusions 
I fence similar doubts can be cast as to 
whether inv thing at all can lx. dem >n 
stntexf or proved Sextus offers manv 
arguments to show that nothing can 
he proved and then to avoid estab¬ 
lishing the negative conclusion he of 
fers evidence to show that something 
can be proved Therefore one has to 
suspend judgment on the question 

A very brief criticism is IcvelctI 
against induction pointing out that if 
a general conclusion is dnwn from 
some particular instances it mav be 
disproved by other cases If gcncrahza 
tions can properly be made only after 
a review of nil particular cases it w 
obviously impossible to suney all of 
the data and hence to generalize 

The second book of the Outlines 
examines the claims of various logicians 
and cpistemologists of ancient times 
especially the Stoics and Epicureans 
and shows reasons for suspending judg 
ment as to whether there is anything 
that IS true and as to whether there is 
any method for d scovering truths The 
third book rap dly surveys the various 
sciences from theoiogy and metaphys 
ICS to mathematics phvsics and ethics 
and indicates that in each of these areas 
the ft ndamcwtal concepts are mean 
inglcss that the basic pnnaples are 
open to question and that as a result 



one must suspend judgment about 
"hctlicr ansthing can be known m 
ins of tliesc areas 

Thougli tliL skeptic accepts the cus 
toms of Ills socicts and hence its rcli 
pious Slews undogmaticalls Sextus 
points out that the arguments for the 
existence of God and for atheism are 
inconclusisc and that the conceptions 
of God offered bs sanous plnlosophers 
arc conflicting and often inconsistent 
m tbemstlscs furtber sanous prob¬ 
lems like the problem of csd cast 
doubt on tbe claim t lat a gootl all 
knossingefcits exists 

Witb regard to mctaphssics and 
pbssics tbe basic notions like cause 
matter and Ixxls contain diffiail 
tics We cannot esen be sure that ans 
thing causes ans thing else or that 
bodie*s exist We seem to have no ssas 
of gaming indisputable knoss ledge in 
this area And arguments like tho<c of 
Itcno oF nicj of the fiftli centurj d c 
tndicato that paradoxical conclusions 
Can be drassn about tlic nature of 
bodies motion and so on 

There arc also paradoxes ssith re¬ 
gard to mathematics such as tbe odd 
argument Sextus offers to shoss that 
6 equips i 5 The wheh cqujh fhc sum 

of its parts The parts of 6 arc 5 4 3 2 
and 1 Therefore 6 equals 15 

The disagreements among philoso¬ 
phers and mathematicians andthevar 
Jous paradoxical arguments whether 
\alid or not that had been developed 
m ancient times siifTice to raise doubts 
as to whether anything can be known 
about rbt world or about roatberoatjcs 
Hence we must again suspend judg 
ment 

When Sextus turns to ethical mat 


ters he points out that philosophers 
disagree about what is good and bad 
Tlicrc IS not even adequate ctidence 
that anvlhing rcallv good or bad exists 
The \anct\ of beliefs and opinions 
about what is good and bad in the 
Sanous known cultures leads one to 
suspend judgment about whether there 
arc anv objcctnc moral aalues in the 
World (Sextus even points out that 
some people and some societies con 
done incest and cannibalism And who 
can si\ that tlic\ are wrong?) The 
skeptic lues undogmaticallj not judg 
mg w/icther things are good or had 
but Iiaing according to the dictates oF 
nature and socicta The skeptic like 
Others mat suffer from phjsieal pains 
hut he imII aaoid the additional mental 
suffering lliat results from judging that 
pains arc bad or evil 
The wTitings of Sextus Empiricus 
seem to have had little or no influence 
m iheir own time and to have been 
practical!) unknown during the Mid 
die Ages Their rediscover) in the 
Renaissance greatly influenced manv 
modern thinkers from Michel de Mon 
taigne onward for Sextus writings 
proved to be a treasurehouse of argu 
me/jwrron on aJJ sorts of subjects Phj 
losophers such as Pierre Gassendi 
George Berkeley and David Hume 
among others used arguments from 
Sextus in setting forth their own theo 
nes Pierre Ba)le contended that mod 
ern philosophy began when arguments 
of Sextus were introduced on the phil 
osaphical scene The arguments of the 
skeptic continue to stimulate twenueth 
century minds caught between the 
power of faith and the faith m power 
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DE PRINCIPIIS 


Author Origcn (c 185<254) 
Tyieofuorl. 7^1Colog^ andmctaphj-sics 
Vtrst transcnhc^ c220 


PniNcipAt locAS Advanced 

Cod IS iticoTPorea] the hght, the tntth the goad he Icnous, and is hriouti as 
an ifilelUctiial hi ing 

The Trimly is denial although the Intellectual Princijle (iVo^s) and the 
Son arc dentally generated hy Cod the Father, they are dental -uith him 

The conccftion of the Holy Spinl is Chrtstianily s unique contnlulion to 
TeliC,ious doctrine 

Ex cry creature w ithin the rational stntclurc of the unn erse has Us j osition in 
relation to God as a resxdt of xi hat ji ments hecause of us free action 


Scriy turc las a threefold meaning tl 
and the spiritual meaning 

At fiT$t glance it may be haid fot the 
modem reader lo see the relevance to 
philosophtcal aucstiont of thi$ central 
vvvtcmatic work of Ongen Numerous 
Senptura! references fill the pages and 
It IS obvious that Diblical documents 
comprise fot Ongen one major test for 
the correctness of anv theological con 
elusion Moreover tlie theological is 
sues Ongen chooses to consider rfre con 
cerned with peculiarly Christian doc- 
tnne Yet to the careful reader one 
s\ho can disregard the prejudice of 
modern forms of expression and argu 
ment the basic philosophical impor 
tance of Ongen can soon become clear 

In the first place it seems correct to 
say that Ongen is the first major fig 
ure in the Christian era who wrote— 
m Greek—^vvith full philosophical 
training and with a full sympathy to¬ 
ward philosophical method Augustine 
,s sometimes given this credit but the 
truth IS that before him stands Ongen 
to whom Augustine owes much The 
revived interest m medieval philosophy 
has ultimately brought students back 


obiious sense the essential meaning. 


to a concern ^\^th these formative vears 
of the church fathers In anv mquir) 
into the sources of later phtlovophv and 
theolc^r Origcn must M given wide 
attention Here is an example of the 
kind of infusion of Greek philosopht* 
cal skill into theology which gave 
Christian thought its unusual thcoreti 
ca] side and has allowed it to develop 
such close relationships wath pagan 
philosophical interests 

TTierefore as one might suspect 
Ongen s De Pniicipiis COn Pmtci 
pies) subjected him to charges of 
heresj The strong philosophical inter 
ests and training demonstrated m the 
past by so many famous theological 
figures have at nmes tended to lead 
them in this direction If a man feels a 
strong attraction to philosophy this is 
bound to mean that doctrine cannot 
win at every point But since the ongi 
nal Greek text of the De Pnnety its has 
for the most part been lost these 
chafes are difficult to establ sh The 
elaborated Latin translation by Rufinus 
omtains indications that Ongen s work 



wj\ ami’era! K ahrtnl in lit ten 
i!rnn, am! n^lati wl (rm!t 

11 fin } Onj-rn no* m rxttrmc nn wme 

f r n’l at lijv unrtjnn J’cen fliatjjrJ 
[ "ill alttatt l*c »f inlcirtl tn itu 
d<*ntt I f I'lr hnl n i-f pfnl «- |'*i\ tlial 
PI-*! n\u an J Ofi;,cn hul ihe umc 
p*if»- p’i» al irjc!ici, Sac 

rat «{>» n 4 . ncjirirv uicl l> l>c llic 
f nm *rf VrupUl niun 
Ofipm licRim Jit rtlaJ Inhmg tlic 
ttt tijv an«! irailiinct if C hint at a 
emttaJ n utn am! iiit fame at a Piti 
lical inictpirlrt It wulopirad lo 
dar’ j> it'urt al mp iJir 

Imrt nf |diil»s* M me inicrpittite 
tcjirmc iia i l> Jx* dnixxj ti male 
Pil lical tJtPtijlil and ctj retM m ante 
naliK X t I ltd fi pineal iiratmcnt lale 
ntant a v |}iitticaicd fdtfiwcr <f trti 
f,ion On;,rn ttat caii;,Iit lietttcen the 
tiniph and unlrclmiea) nature « f Hihh 
cil cxpretMon and the alwlract nature 
uf inlinicat and tttirmaiic anaittit In 
top nto OfiLcn aticmptal firvt «if all 
tuotal Iith uhat ran lx talon at a^rcrtl 
apmtdie teachmR tintc the church of 
hit time |t{ut idl'd for him no tm^k 
uncquititcal tot of at,rcrd d tciimev 
TJic ConUa Ciliiirii ('/tcrtiHir Col 
rut) It yimmmct thought 10 l*c mire 
rcnmeihirch relctant to phihry phi 
tincc Ofi},,on Mtnti it during the titni 
of Philip the Arabiin ti icfiilc the 
attack -i^aimt Chnitianitt hi the 
Creel phiJotophor CeJsii* AiturJIi « 
IS lets philosophical in the tttfeinaiic 
sense tlian the Do Pniici/ or since it 
IS m the iiiur uorl that Onpen de- 
\cIops his principal dxlnncs The 
Cotitra Colriim is rathtr contritcd and 
often shots s philosophical reason at its 
uorst compiling lists of apparcnllj ra 
tional arguments m order to otcnvhclm 
an opponents point It is true that the 
Dc Pniicipns is much more inextneabi) 


inttilta] tilth the details of Christian 
doctnnr but this fact should Ixuhcr 
none Injt the anti mctaphjsical readers. 

Tlie cpcning cfnptir <f the first of 
the four NmU 11 titlnl “On C<x!" Such 
a starting punt must spring from sjs 
temitic intcresti for the llihlc contains 
fillfe direct divciisuon «f the Ditine 
Natun and ni tie in tixhnical form 
l-ntcr philcHopht agrtet! tilth Origen 
in lieginning immi-tlutcK uith a dis 
ctiiii in of ihe divine atinhutcc until 
the motliin ptriiKl Ixgin to suing 
the cmphtiii nu u frnm mitaphtsics 
Origen then disaiues the second and 
thitil j‘crsf»nt of the Tfinilt and git« 
an account if the origin of sin or de- 
fccli m After this ht cotnidtrs min as 
a rail mil creature ind the d xirinc of 
last things or cschatcd j t fit ends the 
Imxil ht disojsiing the nature mil func 
lion of ingils whieli to amicmpirart 
readers uill scim tlic most artificial use 
if rationil argument fn short uhat 
Oiigtn prm idii is a 11 st scheme begin 
ning Uith Cod md mcludtng all nat 
ural creatures in an account t f the be- 
gmningand end of tlicuorW 
Origen IS most conesrned to prove 
God to 1>c ma qmrnl and to den) m) 
poiiible ph)sicil attributes llis lote 
for the immafsnal untl luhtcclly rsflccts 
Ins Plaioms training ind Origen also 
stresses light svmlxjlism m referring to 
Cod another favorite Platonic sign 
Like Augustine Origen uses Cod as 
a s}inbol and norm for truth but he 
goes on to place God bc)ond final hu 
man compnhenston Like the Good 
of Plato God is too bright for direct 
human vision Gods incorporcalit) ic 
turns out has its primary example m 
the human intellect which Origen 
talcs to be cquall) incorporeal in its 
operation God is not seen as a corpo¬ 
real body IS seen he is known and he 
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knows, as an intellectual being 

When Origen turns to Clinstology, 
ne see clcarl) that liis conception of 
oiMnity m its highest sense is personal, 
as IS not true m Neoplatonism Tlic 
ptrsoml relationship of the three mem 
hers of the Trinit) js immcdiattl) ap¬ 
parent and Origen establishes the 
coctirnality of the Father and Son de¬ 
spite the fact that the Son is said to 
ha\e been generated An) Phtonic, 
and especiall) Neoplatonic, framcworl. 
can accept eternal generation as an in 
ttlligiblc concept so that Origen s phil 
osophical background here helps to 
set the theological orthodox) And just 
as Notts the Intelligihle-World Cof 
Principle), m Plotinus is the source of 
our natural order, containing the seeds 
and forms of all things so the primary 
function of the Son as Origen sees it 
IS to be the Second Person the divine 
creative agent for the natural uorld 
The world IS not eternal and the three 
members of the Trinity are coequal and 
personal in nature This view radically 
distinguishes Origen and Plotinus from 
a basic Neoplatonism despite the many 
similarities 

The Son is the truth and life of all 
things which exist and Origen goes on 
to argue that there should be a resur 
rection of the type which the Son in 
fact undergoes in order to destroy the 
bond of denth placed on men But the 
Son IS the Word Chogos) the intelli 
gible structure of all things and as 
such IS not subject to sight but can be 
revealed only to the understanding 
The mcorporeality of the Son and 
God IS again an overriding concern 
Origen also takes the classical position 
in upholding the necessity of creation 
God s omnipotence demands a world to 
govern and so he has no choice but to 
create a world through the agency of 


the second person of the Tnnm, his 
Word ^ 

Origen finds the sources for his doc- 
tnne of the Son the divine intellectual 
ind crcatiic agtnc), in pagan philo¬ 
sophical views It IS interesting and 
somewhat startling to see that he con 
siders not the doctrine of the Son but 
that of the I lol) Spirit to be the unique 
theological idea in Christianit) No 
pagan btfore, Origen believes had 
conceived of the IIoI) Spirit but such 
teaching is he feels, in the Bible both 
in the Old and the New Testaments 
The Holy Bible is the divine agent 
and all rational beings Origen asserts 
partake of Reason This is not a matter 
of being a Christian or not As a meas 
urc of the importance Origen gives to 
the Holy Spirit he believes that a sin 
committed against the Son can be for 
given but that a sin against the Holy 
Spirit cannot 

When Origen turns to discuss what 
a rational nature is his famous doemne 
of the freedom of the will becomes ev i 
dent Every rational creature is capable 
of earning praise or censure and thus 
if men receive censure for sin it is not 
because they were incapable of dif 
ferent action But among ratioml 
creatures Origen lists angels and spirit 
ual powers of wickedness along with 
men Angels and the powers of wicked 
ness are also fully free to determine 
their course Angels are free to fall and 
they remain angels only as a reward 
for contrived choice of the good 

Every creature within the rational 
structure has its position because of the 
merit or demerit it has earned The 
situation of every creature is the result 
of his own work and movement 
Origen is adamant about keeping the 
responsibility for the fall of the angels 
or the an of man away from God No 
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mahgnant pm^tTS were formcJ bj God 
m crraiion aItbout;Ii siicli irrauona) 
form now csht Tlic) ha\c come into 
l>cmp md now plague the world 
Through a fall lhe\ were corwerted 
into Wider! hcinga and that fall re¬ 
sulted fn m their own cJiniccs. Such a 
power was formetU hnU and hapn\ 
and from that state of happiness it fell 
from the lime that Jni(]itila was found 
in It 

Our world is rationalK governed 
and It containeil onK good iKings at 
Its creation hut those l>emgs wire free 
to choorc their own actions tbc) in 
eluded powers and angels far stronger 
than man Once such divine powers 
fell hceause rheir chosen inif|ujij was 
discovcrctl then rational man came to 
have superior forces—both of goo<! and 
e\al—at play upon him Man i$ still 
free to determine his choices hut not 
m the cas) waj that existed before the 
transformation of some good powers 
into evil Spotless punt) exists m the 
essential being of none save the rather 
Son andllol) Spirit it is an accidental 
qualitv in cverv crcaied thing and thus 
can casil) he lost ^et it lies vviiliin 
ourselves in our own human actions 
to possess either happiness or holiness 

When Origcn comes to discuss the 
end of the world and the ultimate 
transformation and restoration of all 
things he acknowledges immcdiatelv 
that such questions are not subject to 
strict definition but must take the form 
of speculative discussion The Trinilj 
can be set forth in propositional form 
but an\ account of the end of the world 
can only be conjecture despite its ob 
vious basis in Scripture How things 
Kill be after such a day ts known with 
certainly only to God 

There is no rational creature that is 
not capable of both good and evil 


Since not even the devil himself was 
inrapihlc of goo<l what we become is 
the result of our own decisions and 
not of anv mevitahlc force But the 
nglilcoiisncss of man is only accidental 
and It iscisj for him to throw it awaj 
\ci God has so constructed the world 
that no rational creature is compelled 
In force against the liberty of his own 
will, to any course other than that to 
which the motives of his own mind 
lead him 

Ongen has sketched his position one 
which concedes a great deal of the di 
reciivc powers of each rational indi 
vidual but he ends hy admitting that 
Ins V lew IS only a possible one Let each 
reader, he savs octcrminc for himself 
whether any one of the views he argues 
can he adopted or not Ongen trusts 
reason a great deal and he makes 
cverv question of theology a matter for 
rational discussion but he docs not 
liclicvc his conclusions to be unavoid 
al Ic or inevitable 

Perhaps Ongen s greatest ability is 
sliowm by the way m which he treats 
Scriptures place in theological argu 
ment a particularh interesting prob 
1cm in view of his obvious attachment 
to philosophv and to rational argu 
mcnl on all points The authority of 
Scripture as a norm must first be agreed 
to Ongen says and in that sense argu 
ment IS prior to the Scriptures author 
It) Thus ht first set down the reasons 
which lead us to regard them as d vine 
writings The wide conversions to 
Christ anitv he argues attest to the 
speciaf significance of its Scriptures 
Ongen argues for the deity of Christ 
and thus for the divine inspiration of 
the Scripture which prophesied Him 
so that the authority of Scripture 
in theology really rests upon the pnor 
acceptance of the divinity of Christ 
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Scriplurc IS not otiviousl) auiJiofUaiiic pure Instorv (f c\tnts but note in 
for Oftgen but it liccomes so for lliost Icmlcd to cornej meaning and truth 
%\ho arc con\mccel of Jcius dtvinc on a threefold level according to the 
auihont), and one can lx. convinced scliemt Ongen Jns sLctcbed 'Hicv re 
through a process of reasoning \eil futs alxiui the divine intention 

Scripture hides the spUntlor of its which ni mere re*cofd of events could 
doctrines in common and iimttractivc ttinvtv 

phnscolog) and the inabilit) to see Man) Diblical accounts cannot be 
through this is one of the most fee helicvcd Iicctallv—for example God 
quent reasons for rejecting Scriptural walking m paradise in the evening— 
passages as v ilid points m in argu and when this is so one knows that a 
ment Thus the central problem is to deeper meining must be sought be- 
staic the manner m which Scripture nciih the literil phrase Such being 
IS to be read and understood since its the case the Biblical dKuments are 
v*alidit) IS not immediate!) obvious in ihemsclvi*s no simple aulhoritative 
Here Ongen introduces liis famous norm in tlicological oebate for their 
distinction of the spiritual meining normative viluc depends upon the 
as opposed to the interpretation ac pn ir working out and acceptance of, 
cording to the mere letter Ongen a raiional fnmework for interpreting 
finds certim m)stical economies in lilt the literature Were the Bible to be 
Scriptures but to see these the words taken hterjll) Ongen argues it would 
must be properly mtcrprctexl Eich in be incrcdibl) irrational Yet the pas 

dividual Ongen insists ought to re sage's which arc true in their historical 

ccive the threefold meaning of Scrip meaning are much more numerous 

ture first the obvj lus sense second than those which arc interspersed vvith 

the soul or essential meaning of the a purcl) spiritual significition The 
words and third the hidden wisdom exact reader must be careful to ascer 
or m)stety of God contained m a spir lam how fat the literal meaning is 
itual meaning true and how far it is impossible Cer 

There are then esoteric and exo tainly this places the ultimate norm 
tenc meanings in Scripture and one in the rational judgment of the mdi 
cannot easily tell which of the three vidual interpreter since there is noth 
meanings will best fit a passage Some ingobviousl) literal to compel him 
men are better interpreters of Scrip Tlius Ongen sets Scripture into a 
ture than others and can divine the rational ftameworh making it possible 
esoteric meanings of certain impor to use it in support of rational theo- 
tant passages but the exoteric mean logical discussion A modern reader 
ing IS easily available even to sim may at first miss the philosophical im 
pie folk This being so not all Scrip- portance of Ongen s analvsis in the 
rural accounts need to be factual That De Pnncipiis It is more the wa) m 
IS not their purpose Interwoven m the which Ongen treats his material than 
historical accounts are reports of events the matenal itself that is philosophi 
which did not occur some which cal Furthermore if Ongen s approach 
could not have happened and some to Scriptural authority is basicall) w 
which could have happened but did tional his philosophical interests can 
not The Bibl cal documents are not a be seen even more clearly in his stress 
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upon the freedom of the wiH For this 
IS not basically a religious problem but 
one which a philosophical insUnct 
might regard as important to theologi 
cal doctrine Classical philosophj had 
not laid a great stress on the question 
of freedom, the contemporary impor 
tance of the problem of man's freedom 
stems from the movement of philo 
sophical minds, such as Ongen’s, into 
a religious context which stresses the 
relation between a creating ordaining 
God and all rational beings Origen's 


philosophical background makes him 
sense that rational independence for 
man depends upon establishing some 
form of freedom of the will as the 
basis of independence From Gods ac 
tion Such independence also solves the 
theological problem of Gods responsi 
biUty foe sin, which the religious doc 
trine stresses, and the result is to give 
to the question of freedom of the will 
a place of new importance for all 
succeeding philosophy 


ENNEADS 


Author Plotinus (c 204< 270) 
Typeofuork Metaphysics 
First transenhed c 2$6 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Renlity is one, and the source of all hetng is the One, the Divine Unity 
From the One emanates the Divme Mmd (Nous), ihe Intellectual Principle 
The Divine Mwd, tn turn, spends the creolive force of the One in giving rise 
to the Divine Soul 

The One, Nous, and the Soul make up the Divine Trinity 
While lost in the contemplation of the One, the Soul desires to retiin: to its 
source of being, hut tn turning away front the One, tt creates a lou er (^and hence, 
less perfect) order of souls and material objects by fonning matter according to 
the Ideas of the Intellectual Principle 


Onlv in recent years has the full 
importance of Plotinus been widely 
recognized Previously, Neoplatonism, 
of which Plotinus is the greatest repre 
sentative and Platonism had not been 
clearly distinguished Lacking the orig 
inal writings to compare the Middle 
Ages blended the two forms of 
thought together without a clear no¬ 
tion of their disUnctive qualities His 
torical research and the availabilitj of 


the sources themselves hare produced 
a grownng awareness of the distinctive 
ness of Plotinus thought and of his 
unique contributions in the Enueads 
Its intimate connection with the Pla 
tonic tradition is readily admitted by 
Plounus himself, but such closeness m 
ongin need not mean similant), as Pla 
tos famous student Aristotle made 
clear 

In a stnet sense the EnneaJs are un 
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s^tcmatic Neither Porphvrj’s ordering sen<c ptrctption, so also Plotinus uas 
of the scittcred writioLs nor scholarK led bj iht problems of sense perception 
reconstruction of possible temponl sc- lo consider the soul as of first impor 
qiicncc cm mihe the writings form tance Soul is intimitcK related to the 
nnj stnctl) logieal order Plotinus dis BckIs and death is combined with it 
cussed with his students a feet \erv After considering most known theories 
central philosophical problems i ich of of the soul Plotinus went on to mike 
which he returned to minj times md the soul more perfect than the Ixxh in 
the Cmtcads represent m content but \iflue of the sou! s greater units Soul 
not m form the consistcncj of this con centralizes perception and is not suh- 
tminl deselopmcnt of certain central jcct to physical division as the hndv w 
themes In Plotinus philosophv sensation is 

Plotinus'mctaph\sicil interest in the onlv the beginning of knowledge 
problems of the one md the mmj is Above that stands the soul s grasp of in 
well known hut hti central interest in tdligiblc forms Sensation is depend 
ethics and hu full) devciojvcd usthetic ent upon the souls close assfxriation 
thcor) which is one of the first to Ik, with a phvsical liodj but since the 
elaborated arc not alvvivs so widelv soul m virtue of its greater units stands 
recognized Most important of all how higher in the order of being than the 
ever are Plotinus explorations into botlv its grasp of intdligible form in 
philosophical psvchologv The soul is dicates that something in turn stands 
central in all Plotinian thought and above it in the ontological order This 
he was the first major writer to pul the is the Intellectual Principle the locus 
analjsis of the soul at the center of of the intelligible forms of all things 
philosophical investigation and of the principle of tliought itself 

The soul in Platos world held an This principle which is superior to the 
important place and PiaCodevoted con soul is < ften called the Dninc Mind 
sidcrable time to describing it (m the since it exemplifies the union of uni 
Re; iiW/c and the P/irtcdriis) ■\ctsome vcrsal thought with all of the intclli 
how soul was never reconciled with gible forms of thought This is a level 
form as a metaphysical principle PIo- of unitj which exceeds that possessed 
tinus began where Plato left off mak bv the soul just as the soul surpasses 
mg soul central and the anaivsis of it that of the phvsical world 
IS more direct and extended than Pla Phvsical bod) as it looks awaj from 
tos mvthical framework could allow souls guidance tends to become sheer 
Despite the importance of Plato both disorganized matter on the other hand 
as to the problems PloUnus treated and as the bodv is subject to the soul s di 
as to stvle what man) are surprised to rection it exemplifies harmon) and or 
find upon reading Plotinus is the large der to the highest degree possible for 
amount of Anstotelianism present as it As the souls attention is absorbed 
well as a wide vanet) of other views bv phvsical matter it tends to forget it 
In some sense PloUnus began with self md to be overcome with sensual 
Platonic problems but his scope takes desires it goes out of itself seeking a 
in almost all previous philosoph) multitude of things Dutvvlien the soul 

Just as Plato had a strong interest m exmsiders the Intellectual Prmaple 
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3l«\c It then It tends to be drawn 
from j h\-sical conctrns nnd to re 
pm itsorii^iml and esvntial intcpnt), 
af>snrl'c<l in ctmtcmplition 
T be Inlillectml Principle when con 
sidtrctl tn nlition to soul appcirs ts 
the nti nal structure of our world or 
dir 1 ut in Itself it is sheer intellection 
insoK-ed with no motion or cinnpc 
nnd rctTimni’ no distinction ctccnt 
tint liciwein thought nnd ohjett All 
then Ins Ixxn hicrarchicnlK nmnped 
in the Plotinnn metaph\*sinl scheme 
beqinninp with the soul nnd ascending 
and di*sc«.nding according to the de¬ 
gree of units As fir rimoscd from the 
miiltijdicus if the phssieal world as 
the Intellectual Principle is it still cm 
bodies the nccessus of at Icnst a dis 
tmction lictwecn thought and its ob¬ 
ject as well as the distinctions be¬ 
tween the \arious intellectual forms 
tlumscUcs 

Since unit) has operated all along 
the wa\ to delineate the sarious stnie- 
turcs Plotinus found himself drisen to 
seek Units Itself bcixind esen the di 
Vision between thought and its object 
Such a first principle Plotinus enlled 
the One (sometimes the Good) and it 
stands at the pinnacle of the hierarchy 
as Unitv Itself from which all of the 
lower gradmons of unitv are in turn 
derived These three central pnnciplcs 
One Intellectual Principle and Soul 
(bodv is not given equal status) are 
nowhere simpiv defined but the) are 
refined through constant reference 
throughout the writings 

E\if was both a moral and a mela 
ph)sjcal problem for Plotinus The de¬ 
ficiencies which the indnidual finds in 
this world are precisely what dnne 
him to seek an order of existence 
higher than this world Contrary to 


tnueb popular opinion Plotinus did 
not despise this world Rather he re 
girded the world as the fullest expres 
Sion of beaut) above. The natural 
world holds all the perfection that its 
lower order allows and as such it is the 
vcfv embodiment and evidence of that 
from winch it descends its higher or 
igm \et this IS not necessarily a tern 
poral origin since Plotinus never ques 
tioned (he fact that the world is eternal 
It IS “ongm in the Sense of the de¬ 
pendence of the lower orders upon the 
higher for the power of their existence 

Mctiph)siciII) speaking evil was 
diflicult for Plotinus Since all must be 
accounted for b) means of one prin 
ciplc which IS without defect the prob¬ 
lem IS to show how what is essentially 
perfect can eventually become bad 
Plotinus did this through the image 
of graduall) diminishing light and 
through increasing multiplicit) What 
IS m Itself One and perfect (the Dmne 
Unitv) as It goes out from itself to cre¬ 
ate lowxtr orders becomes in the process 
increasingly multiple and less perfect 
until Its final outreach is sheer mat 
ter (the negative of being) its moral 
equivalent evil 

But the process which lead's down 
from the One to the creation of matter 
and evil also leads upward The soul 
b) looking to Itself and discovering its 
essentially higher nature through its es 
sential d fference from its bod) grasps 
the basic disunction which can lead it 
away from matter toward matters per 
feet and unitary source Seeing the 
gradations of unity represented in tne 
various levels the soul may rise by in 
telbgence to the intelhgible world and 
then beyond it at least momentarily to 
the One be)ond intellectual distinc¬ 
tions 
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The description of the One itself, of 
course was an even more difTiciih prob 
lem for Plotinus than accounting for 
matter and evil No explanation of evil 
is ultimate!) possible in a world which 
IS eternal and whose structure is neccs 
sarv But the description of the One is 
of necessity bafllmg and both Plotinus 
and his interpreters have been pain 
full) aware of this fact The One as 
the first principle of all transcends all 
multiplicif) and therefore iH distinc¬ 
tions whereas an intellectual grasp de 
pends upon the presence of at least a 
minimum of distinction 

Thus the One ma) be approached 
and may be grasped but neither di 
recti) nor mtellectuallv Here the fa 
mous negative method comes to its 
fullest classical use We may deny qual 
ities inappropriately attributed to the 
One more easily than we can saj what 
Its characteristics are Inditectl) from 
the process of denial and of paring 
away we come to some grasp of the 
One but this is not a d scursive un 
derstandmg Such an apprehension 
does not induce conversation and Plo¬ 
tinus said that if we are tempted to 
speak about the One to give it a set of 
positive charactenstics then silence is 
more appropriate 

This difficulty leads to what is of 
ten called Plotinus mysticism And if 
the term is used carefully i£ is quite 
accurate as applied to the Plot man 
view Plotinus was not needlessly 
vague and surely he did not belittle 
the powers of reason Everything dis 
cerned is grasped through reason s light 
Yet above reason s highest level stands 
a more ulumate realm the source of 
intelligence and all below it a realm 
not Itself subject to the distinctions 
which reason requires for its operation 


Not that the One is empt) Csuch a 
thought must wait for a liter time), 
the One is the source of all below it 
containing the power of all but with 
out Itself being an) single thing 
Tlic ethical aims of Plotinus were 
high Ilmng devised this hierarchical 
scheme of the nature of things each 
level determined b) the multiplicity of 
its distince from the One the goal 
then becomes to raise the sou] m its 
considerations to the highest possible 
level To do this however, m some 
sense means that the knower must him 
self become the very level he contem 
plates The soul ceases to be like the 
indefinite multiplicity below and actu 
ally becomes what it finds above it 
Thus the soul tends not only to be¬ 
come good as it turns from matter and 
evil It becomes god like Thus the soul 
recovers the essential man 
Beauty has a part m this conversion 
from the lower to the higher and Plo¬ 
tinus here admitted his dependence on 
Platos analysis of the use of beauty in 
the Phaednt$ The apprehension of 
beauty draws the soul upward remind 
ing It of Its true self and of the higher 
levels open to u Beaut) represents 
purity and the truly happy and virtu 
ous life IS not a thing of mixture it is 
an unchanging state B) its nature 
beauty is present where a diversity has 
become a unity which is why the 
pleasure derived from such beauty is 
Itself essentially an unchanging state 
The whole process is not an easy 
One It requires training and discipline 
We must learn to cut away and to de 
tach ourselves from multiple concerns 
Not that they are in themselves bad or 
that beauty is not found in the mul 
tipliaty of the natural order but the 
soul has become aware of something 
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liit;licr ami more perfect tint is p»>s 
'iblc to attain Trainctl projKrU, tlic 
sotil riijmfi's no guide for tlie last 
^trps nicMHil lint wants tlie vision of 
lieiiitv must first mile itself Ixvutifiil 
through distiplinc and nrdir Action 
and effort arc pnpiration for aihlrv 
ing a level l>c)a)nd act Tlie Gootl 
which IS riotimis’ other name for the 
One IS self-sufUcicnt and through \ir 
luous effort we also reach a level of 
essential rest 

Despite the absolute determinism of 
the natural structure as a whole which 
ts eternal and without alternative 
Plotinus still allowed for an area of 
freed im m human affairs. Some causa 
tion IS due to environmental factors 
but some causes originate from the soul 
and this is the area of sclfdetcrmina 
tion Lilc Spinora after him Plotmus 
defined a free act as csscntiall) one 
winch springs from the individuals 
own nature, neither reflecting outside 
forces nor representing accidental tea 
turcs It IS the souls clear vision of its 
own essential nature Here ihc soul is 
guided b) the Pcason Pnnciplc above 
It, so that fate (freedoms opposite) 
prevails when action is contrarv to 
reason Tlius Plotinus stands within 
the tradition freedom means self-dc 
termination guided by rational appre 
hension of the structure of things 

In the Intellectual Principle above 
the soul no spatial distinction can be 
found no division no incompleteness 
It is a living intellection as one act 
witliin a unity whereas the soufs'intel 
lection IS a more multiple and ternporal 
affair In keeping with the classical 
idea of perfection any widespread ac 
tivity would represent defeat The van 
ous ontological levels are thus charac 
tenzed by a decreasing activity as well 


as b) in increasing unit) the nearer we 
movt toward the One Not that all 
iclivii) IS missing hut it here becomes 
Fuliv realized icitvit) 

The incqualilj within the natural 
world and the incnualit) of the van 
ous ontological orders all arc ncces 
sir) Tlic) ire m fact the best expres 
Sion possible to the One Gradations 
ind completeness of ever) possible kind 
from highest to lowest, from best to 
worst arc the fullest expression pos 
sihle for the One as the first principle 
of ill things Its fullness requires ex 
prcssion, and the widest possible variety 
actually expresses its perfection best 
In this WO) Plotinus justified the pres 
cnee of evil m a world which is es 
scntiall) of good origin Individual ob 
jects or events may bad but viewed 
as a part of the total panorama their 
place can be seen to be within a nee 
essatil) good order 
Following Plato s suggestion m the 
Tiniacus Plotinus developed the view 
that the natural order is like an organ 
ism As unity fissures out it reaches 
out to the farthermost extent of things 
and )et embraces all in one system but 
with all Its differentiation it is still one 
organized living thing Not everything 
can be equal there must be levels from 
the liighcst to the lowest but the over 
all scheme ts that of the natural order 
as a living self-sustaining organism 
In considering love Plotinus made 
It clear that once one has discovered 
the basic ontological levels and gained 
control over fiimself through discipline 
there is no reason why the beauties of 
the natural order may not be enjoyed 
Viewed properly as the descendants of 
yet higher orders natural beauties may 
be instructive and are not to be 
shunned The usual picture of Ploti 
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nus as an ascetic and as rejecting the 
e\erjda) world is not accurate One 
must stud\ and discipline himself for 
metaph\sical insight but although the 
le\els above the soul are to be pre 
ferred the natural world and human 
life are to be enjojed fullj as repre 
senhng the best possible expression of 
those higher principles 

Matter is perhaps PloUnus most 
pressing problem in his effort to see 
the natural order as good and as being 
the best expression of the One Mat 
ter seems to be opaque and surd and 
the very opposite of the light which 
represents the One But Plotinus at 
gued that although matter is respon 
sible for much ewT and distortion it is 
necessarj to the One s essenually good 
production since it furnishes a base 
for the impnnbng of forms Without 
matter the world would be msubstan 
tial Thus despite its difficult proper 
ties matter is necessary As necessar\ 
to the order it is in that sense good 
This IS not so much to explain matter 
as being m itself good as it is to ac 
count for it as necessary to the whole 
and as being good only in that indirect 
sense 

In accounting for time Plotinus fore¬ 
shadows Augustine s famous discussion 
of time in the Confesswns The Intel 
lectual Prinaple is not temporal al 
though tune lies so to speak scif-con 
centrated there Soul on the other 
hand must b) nature move and pro¬ 
duce and thus soul s acnvit) is the es 
sential origin for time This is not the 
soul percened as a cosmic pnnciple pro¬ 
duced immediateK by the Intellectual 
Principle- this is soul as it turns away 
from Its ongin to produce phrstcal 
structures below it. In the process of 
produang the other orders below it 
soul clothes Itself with time If soul 


withdrew and turned itself entireh to- 
\vard Its pnmal unity time would once 
again disappear 

Augustine s dependence upon Ploti 
nus for his doctrine of lime is one 
major illustration of the now recog¬ 
nized importance of Plotinus for 
all medietal philosophy and theology.. 
Since Plato s otvn rvntmgs were un 
available Plotinus was accepted as the 
representative of Platonism with no 
distincUon dravvTi between Platonism 
and Neoplatonism Augustine s debt to 
Plotinus is heavy as Augustine ac 
knowledges Through Plotinus the 
Neoplatonic strain became extremely 
influenUal particularly since it formed 
such a natural background for the 
rapidly developing Chnstian doctnne 
For instance Plotinus ontologj is 
based on a trinitarian concept although 
the doctnne developed by Chnsaan 
theologians differs from it in detail 

Spinoza and Hegel are also much in 
Plounus debt so that in this sense 
much modem thought is bis heir 
Wherever soul is stressed as a pnme 
objea of philosophical analysis there 
is a strong kinship to Plotinus Where- 
ever reason is powerful but is uln 
matelv to be transcended there ra 
tional mj’stiasm begins and oives a 
debt to Plotinus Whenever men are 
urged to seek their aulhenUc existence 
and to turn back from mulnple pur 
suits the philosophical psycholog) and 
the meiaphjsics of PIoDnus are not far 
awa) 

Contrary to some popular opinion 
Plato actual!) stressed the practical aj^" 
plication of philosophy together w'^h 
the constant necessity to blend practi 
cal skill with philosophical ms ght. 
Plato had his moments as a visionarv 
but when we turn to Plodnus we End 
that the whole direction of thought is 



turned this uay Plato described his 
realm of forms in tbeir perfection but 
Plotinus almost IjTical pnise for the 
puritv and repose of his Intellectual 
Principle is unrestrained and unquali 
fied Toward this vision all thought 
bends and it is not modified as it is 
for Plato bv the necessity for return to 
the practical world Plotinus knew that 
that vision cannot be sustained but 
the return to the sense world is simply 
a necessiU it is never a goal 

Ethically then Plotinus had a single 
direction upward and beyond this 
worlds structure But it would be false 
to say that this unreliei ed goal involves 
a disparagement of the natural world 
Plotinus did not disdain ordinary af 
fans He loved nature but onlv for 
what It could tell him about the source 
of all things and for the guidance it 
could provide for transcending it 
This is why the apprehension of 
beauty is such a stirring phenomenon 
for a Plotinian Such experience is a 
taste here of the realm bejond being 
which the soul seeks And the sense of 
beauty is a natural guide in detecting 
and m separating the higher from the 
lower orders withm nature Such a 
sensitivity to hierarchy is absolotelv cs 
sential since it is bv establishing orders 
and levels that the mind is able to on 
ent Itself and to discern realms even be¬ 
yond the natural order 
Thus the lover is very close to the 
philosopher and philosophy s clnssi 
cal definition (the love of wisdom) 
fits Plotinus almost perfecth Plato s 
Phaednts is important here Plotinus 
like his revered predecessor found in 
the phenomenon of love a philosophi 
cal key The philosopher is stirred by 
love and moved by beauty both of 
these experiences teach him to discern 
the higher from the lower m natures 


sphere Evil is not a question at this 
point The natural tendency under 
the influence of beauty is away from 
evni s home Cniatter) and toward 
beauty s source the intellectual sphere 
In a rationalistic age we tend to 
think of all structures as basically the 
same and as subject to the same gen 
eral conditions Plato described a 
world of forms different from our 
world but Plotinus carried this tran 
scendental tendency much further In 
the ascent which the apprehension of 
beauty has launched what we soon 
discover is that each level has laws of 
its own until we come finally to the 
One Itself where even the law of iden 
tity does not hold Below this the In 
tellcctual Principle has been found to 
be free of all distinctions whereas di 
vision and partition are the essential 
elements of every lower order To learn 
to read Plotinus is to stretch the mind s 
natural habits and to learn to think 
and visualize in new wavs Contrast is 
the proper method bodies are exelu 
sivcl) many the Supreme is exclusively 
one 

In some genuine sense Plotinus was 
an evolutionist That is since his the 
ory was based upon levels each of 
which IS different in kind from the 
others his primary task was to explain 
how the levels are related that is 
how each lower order came from a 
higher pnnciple Plotinus theon dif 
fers from modern evolutionary theory 
in that this succession is not a temporal 
affair The world and all its orders 
were for Plotinus eternal But each 
order is derived constantly from its su 
penor so that if each ontological realm 
exhibits basically d fferent properties 
then an evolutionan theory is required 
to show how something generated by 
one level can become unlike its origin 
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m Xind TTjis js also rhe modern evtdu 
tionists problem 

In some sense this continual attempt 
to trace the evolutionary c)cIl non 
upward now downward is the sub 
stance of much of the Eiweads Be 
ginning with tlie soul Plotinus tried to 
explain how it could generate some 
thing different and inferior to it—phjs 
ical bod) Then the movement of the 
discourse turns upward to account for 
the souls generation by the Intcllcc 
tual Principle Fimllv, we reach the 
One the logical terminus which the 
delineation of the various realms below 
requires 

What the modern reader gams from 
Plotinus IS a feeling for the ncccssarj 
dialectical movement between quahta 
tively different realms This constant 
passage from the One to the Intellcc 
tual Principle and then to the soul 
takes place all the while a multitude of 
traditional ethical and epistemological 
questions ate being discussed Yet un 


demeath this constant recovering of 
old ground the picture of the Plotin 
lan world graduall) emerges cr)stal 
clear Tlic reader Iwgins to sec how 
within such a framework as Plotinus 
has constructed Plotinus could hope to 
dcil With practical questions success- 
fullj 

In a basic sense the Plotinian view 
IS a contemplative one although for 
reasons aircadv explained it is incorrect 
to infer from this any aversion to cv 
erydav life In addition to his con 
tempiative quality Plotinus was surely 
also speculative He did not claim to 
know his doctrines with finality but 
he attempted an answer to ill of phi 
losophys most fundamental and com 
rehensive problems The scope is 
rcaihtaking and even m an age not 
given to the grander views to grasp 
what Plotinus saw is still an eidiila 
ruing experience that gives life and 
energy to the philosophical quest 


CONFESSIONS 

Author Saint Augustine CAurelius Augusunus 354-430) 

Ty]L of work- Thtolog) metaphysics (religious autobiography) 
First transenhed c 397 


Principai, Ideas Advaisced 

HotP can an eternal God he the cause of an) thing evil? 

God IS not the cause of eitl for e\il has no genuine existence evil is the ab¬ 
sence of the good the corruption of possibilities asm the humn i uiU 

Only the parts of creation not the whole can partake of exil the privation of 
the good 

By faith the comiplioH of the humaHutn is cured 

The ijHcsliow as to xvhat God ii as doing before he created the « orld is a sense 
less question since I efore the creation iiotiM make sense only if God had not 
created time God s creatii e acts are no* in time 
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The greatest theologian of the dism 
tcgnting ancient Roman «nrld St Au 
gustinc came to Christian faith partly 
from the outside after i trsing spirit 
ml and intillectui! pilgrimage Ills 
Cottfessrons recounts episodes from a 
restless life finalU blessed b\ religious 
peace and cxrtaints The work opens 
and closes with ardent praise for Gods 
goodness and meres 1 his unique lit 
crita classic constitutes a kind of auto- 
hiograpln whose details achicte signifi 
cance onI\ in the focus of a deeply 
experienced cons crsion After the con 
TCrsion cser)thing is seen from a new 
pcrspcctise 

The book is the first and most uni 
sersalU read of its special kind of lit 
eraturc Lxamplcs of this t\pc of lit 
cratitre in the modern world are proba 
bh best found m aspects of the nosci 
and in straightforward autobiographies 
No other Christian writing of its kind 
has so influenced despunng persons or 
suggested so wide a range of psscho 
logical insights into the human quest 
after religious meaning in existence 
Augustine writes of guilt and forgive¬ 
ness from the vantage point of one 
who threatened by the apparent worth 
Icssness of life and haunted by a tern 
fymg realization of the nature of 
human egoism overcomes anxiety 
through a self authenticating faith m 
the Christ of the Cross In a world of 
chaos and impending destruction this 
faith speaks out joyously and compel 
lingly in the CoiifejsioMS 

The psychology of human belief is 
such that given any series of expen 
ences men can reinterpret the s gnifi 
cance of any of the earlier items in the 
light of any later ones Likewise men 
can judge the significance of anj later 
experience in terms of an earlier one 
Men s judgments about what is impor 


tant in their experiences need not fob 
low a simple chronological ordering 
Augustine writes like a man who ob- 
viousl) judges that an item in his ex 
pcncncc is not only centrally crucial 
but in some sense is finally so He 
rcjxirts this conversion experience in 
Dook VIII of his Coii/essioiis The sig 
nificancc of all items of his experience 
is to be decided m relation to his 
achievement of God s grace but that 
experience is final self authenticating 
and in principle beyond any possibil 
ily of doubt or reinterpretation That 
experience is the standard measure of 
value Consequently Augustine s con 
version to the Christian faith leads him 
to reconsider even selected aspects of 
his earlier life m its light Among these 
arc his childhood sins including a 
youthful theft of some pears his strong 
sexual appetites which involved him 
with concubines and produced an ille¬ 
gitimate son his philosophical errors 
prior to the discovery of his Christian 
truth and his relations with a be¬ 
loved Christian mother and half pagan 
father 

The Confessions includes confiden 
tial admi^ions of a man who seems 
preoccupied with the problem of hu 
man guilt even inordinately so Au 
gustmes association of Christian faith 
with sexual abstinence explains the ex 
tent of his guilt feelings though of 
course it does not explain the Chris 
tian emphasis on asceticism So difficult 
and austere a standard of human con 
duct once applied m human practice 
may well cause even earlier slight 
transgressions to appear momentous 
Such reasoning may well enable an 
unsympathetic reader to understand 
Augustine s otherwise puzzling concern 
about a childish theft of pears G ven 
a Christian belief in the basic sinfulness 
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of human acts cscn sccmmglj truial 
actions maj talc on great pcr^oml sig 
nificance—since formerly tn\nal items 
making up a great prt of a man s per 
sonal life \mI 1 be those acr\ ones 
o\cr which a conxincetl Chnstian will 
think he should ha\c control It is as 
if Augustine wants to say to his read 
ers following his conversion How sin 
ful man leallv is may be learned from 
an examination of seemingly unimpor 
tant acts of mine including those of 
my childhood 

Two major currents dominate the 
predominately autobiographical books 
of the ConfessiOHi CBooks I through 
IX) One current is an apologetic ac 
count of Augustine s intellectual search 
after comprehension or wisdom among 
some of the important schools popular 
in fourth century Roman civilization 
The other is a current of continuous in 
tellectual rootlessness—a sense of be- 
inc taken in by a philosophical position 
which proves only tcmporanlv satisfy 
ing There is a description of the rca 
soned effort to understand the meaning 
of human existence in philosophical 
terms which goes side by side with the 
experienced failure of each tentatncli 
grasped soluUon The certainty for 
which Augustine thirsts is not we soon 
learn to be found m philosophy alone 
Faith and only Christian faith is able 
to bring certainty but the intellectual 
restlessness continues even after con 
version This resdessness receives sen 
ous attention m the contents of Books 
X through Xin Nonetheless even the 
phifosophrca? quest has altered Where 
previously faith was to be judged E>v 
reason now reason is to be emplc^ed 
m a context involvmg faith 

Augustine s intellectual and spiritual 
quest lasted from his nineteenth until 
his thirty third year At that age he ex 


pcncnccd total conversion to Christi 
aniiy He tells how, reading from Cic¬ 
ero he earlier became interested in re¬ 
ligious issues and even turned to the 
Scriptures without understanding he 
'was not such as could enter into it or 
stoop my neck to follow its steps'* He 
turned next to the astrologers hoping 
in some mitcnal mode to discover de- 
ity In the process he became obsessed 
by the problem of evil 
Tcvchct of rhetoric, ho came to Car 
ihagL and while for this space of nine 
vears we lived seduced and se¬ 
ducing deceived and deceiving in di 
vtrs lusts sought mtcllcctu-il clarifica 
non among the Manichccs n group of 
men who thought a kind of divine 
knowledge was possible He became dis¬ 
illusioned by a Mamchee spokesman 
who proved unable to put some of Au 
gustmes doubts to rest and wis judged 
adversely by the seeker From Carthage 
Augustine traveled to Rome He aid 
this against his mothers entreaties In 
Rome he was temporarily attracted to 
the philosophical Academics whose 
chief ability was criticism and whose 
philosophical tenets tended toward 
skepticism Still concerned about evil— 
which he thought of as a kind of sub¬ 
stance—^Augustine became a catechu 
men in the Cathobc Church Moving 
to Milan where he was at last joined 
bv his mother and continuing to live 
with the concubine who bore him a 
son Augustine worried about ev il be¬ 
came attracted to the Platonic philoso¬ 
phers who sensed the ultimate unity of 
Being heard St Ambrose preach and 
after a trying emotional episode was 
converted to Christianity 

TTie remainder of the Confessions is 
devoted to discussions of specific reli 
gious and philosophical topics Three 
prohleros dominate the later books 



One js tlie proWcm nf t\il which Ind 
proMHi <vuclj n ^titmhling block !o Au 
Rustmcs ncccpnnce of ibc Chrwtnn 
huh Two otlicrs ire time ind mem 
orj in Bonk^ \ and \I 

rcspcctnch Dnorced from the auto- 
biographicil mturc nf the cirher books 
Books \ tlimiigh \1II contim some nf 
the most significinl of Augusiints m 
tcllcctiial rcfli'ctions Tlusc h Miks mdi 
cate the cxtcnswtness nf Augustine s 
intcllcctinl <|U(.stioning following hts 
emotional coincrsinn I best Ixxiks also 
discuss tilt Biblicil notion of the trta 
tion of the world as wtll is the wi\s 
in which Scripture rm\ be interprtitd 
Onl\ Augustine s trcitmcnts of evil 
time ind mcmnrv can reccice consul 
cntion m the rcrmindcr of this inaK 

SIS 

Beciuse the Christian faith requires 
beliefs which do not alu 1 ^s s^tm to 
mttt the demands of rcison Angus 
tints anguished effort to undcrstnnd 
the origin ind mturc of c\il prostd i 
persKtent one flis first step insohtd 
d(.n\mg the Mmiclican dualism which 
mide Cod fnitc ind c\il in objcctne 
rciht\ If cmI were rtil then Got! is 
the cause of ill crcited things \v« uid 
ha\o to contim positne c\jI Intclltc 
tuillj a part of Augustine s divclip 
ment here rtsuited from his rtid no of 
Platanist writers Cod is to be iicwed 
as eternal rather than is infin te 
Therefore no pitnl or tcmpinl beino 
could be God \et the pro! 1cm (f e\i! 
remiined How can an eterml God is 
creator of i temporal spatnl order pro 
ducc anything eril? The demands of 
the Christian fa th permuted onl) one 
solut on—the denial that cmI is a sub¬ 
stance igcnuintl) ob]Ccti\cex stent 

Augustine later confesses \nd I 
sought whence is cmI and sought in 
an esil waj and saw not the evil in 


m) scry search There can be no posi 
tuc c\il in the world according to 
Augustine s final position on the mat 
ter There is corruption of course 
Tins includes the corruption of imns 
will Yet the pcncrsion of the human 
will IS a human responsibilus God 
cannot be seen as the cause of such 
perversion Corruption is rather the 
absence of good a privation and i lack 
nthtr tliin a positively existing thing 
It IS the failure of pirts of the svstem 
of Creation to harmonize for which 
Corl IS not causal!} responsible Ir is 
doubtful tint Augusimes solution 
of the problem of evil is a clearly ra 
tionil one Hither it seems to follow 
from rhe need of faith to discover a 
sitisfictorj position which will not in 
solve denial of Gods immutibilitv 
Whiteicr has been caused by God 
to exist must be good Evil cannot 
therefore p isscss a positn e existence It 
must be treiied as an ibsence nf posi 
live goodness Because God is a creator 
—though not of a universe ut time 
since there could have been no time 
prior to the worlds existence—his im 
mutabihtv and absolute goodness ex 
elude the possibility that anything 
could be evil from Gods perspective 
The parts alone and not the whole of 
Creation can include evil even as pn 
vition If ones faith demands the 
dental of genuinely existing evil 
clearlv then whatever corruption may 
exist results from man s will This cor 
ruption IS to be cured for Augustine 
bv faith in m\ inmost Physician A 
position which he defends in other 
writings IS that which argues that 
Gods foreknowledge of events is not 
incompatible with human freedom 
Gods foteknovyledge of how men will 
act IS not the cause of such action 
Yet Augustine s mental inquiry con 
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anucd long after his conversion The contingent possibilities Great is the 
philosopher m him would not com force of this memory, excessive great 
plctcly give wa) to faith One exam O my God so great Augustine con 
pie IS his discussion of the human dudes that it appears bottomless, 
memory Although inconclusne this Though it is b) memory that Augus 
discussion raises a number of fascinai line Jinous whatever he does know 
mg questions about the phenomena of jet he cannot comprehend the full ex 
human mental activitj The fact of tent of his self Therefore is the mind 
faith IS that Augustine loves his God too strait to contain itself But how 
But what IS It which he loves’ He can one get into his own mind? What 
knows this is a unique kind of love ever is known mentallj as an image 
but he desires some clear notion of the came onginally through the senses as 
nature of its object He does not love Augustine knows well Yet he now re- 
bodily beauty light melodics har members images even m tbe dark 
mony of time or the earth when he which are not the objects originally 
loves God What then can he love? sensed The memory is also an active 
The earth answers when asked Tam capacitj which knows reasons laws 
not he and heaven moon sun and and numbers It is capable of cogni 
other created bodies reply only He oon His memory recalls notions of 
made us Yet Aumsune is certain he truth and falsity Jt also contains emo- 
loves something when he loves God— lions like desire joy fear and sorrow 
a kind of light melody fragrance —which are four great perturba 
meat embtacemenl of my inner man Uons of the mind He knows what he 
Eventually he seeks the answer within recognizes in naming memorj but 
his own consciousness And behold only by virtue of that which he names 
in me there present themselves to me Puzzlmcly Augustine even remembers 
soul and body one without the other forgetfulness Augustine argues that 
within God made his body which is remembenng God is much t ke mm 
the corporeal aspect of his manhood maging in the memory for something 

But his body cannot tell h ra what he temporarily seeming to be lacking and 

loves when he loves God It must then finally saying This is it Bu °one 
be the soul C mind ) by which Au remember ng can never say This is 

gustine can love his God Mental ac it unless it is somehow a remembered 

tivicy must be the means by wh ch one thing which has been temporarily for 
can know the object of his love m lov gotten 'What then we have utterly 
mg God yet God must exist beyond forgotten though lost we cannot even 

one s own m nd This concern with seek after 

mental acUvity ( soul ) leads Augus Seeking God m the memory is for 
One into his puzzlement over memory Augustme something like seeking 

The memory enables Augustine to happiness if indeed they are not the 
recall images rather at will mcludng same But in seeking men are look 
images of the different separate senses mg for something If the mind is es 
Ctouch hearing and so forth) He sential to this search then what is 
can also recall items from his past per sought after must be like something 
sonal 1 Fe He can combine these im once known but now forgotten To say 
ages freshly as well as consider future that God resides m memory is to assert 
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that Cod can be known through the 
agcnCN of mental actnity Yet God 
cinnot rtsidc in a specific part oF mem 
or) It IS ultinntcly a niNStcrj Losing 
God IS like seeking happiness The 
soul C mind ) is nonetheless often 
tempted to seek knowledge of the oh 
jeet of Its lo\ c through the senses But 
It IS obvious that what the e)e ear 
nose tongue and fingers sense are 
specific things—hodiK things—greatly 
unlike Cod A mind bod) dualism js 
characteristic of Augustine s thought 
Tlioiigh bodiU things ma\ be aspects 
of Cods Creation thc) arc not God 
Mental phenomena must be the means 
b\ winch men can know God Strange 
h howcier men do not ahiais Jove 
God at least not consciousl) \etGod 
must somehow reside m memor) even 
when mens mental activities are not 
searching for him Com ng to knov 
God suggests a discovety Augustine s 
moving words express this Too late 
loved I Thee O Thou beaut) of an 
went di)S )« ever new' too late 1 
loved thee’ 

The nature of time also puzzles Au 
gustine This puzzlement arises jartlv 
from Augvistmes belief that m some 
sen e G d created the world from 
noth ng ■\ct on the v ew that time 
may be infinite having no beginning 
or end a si eptic may ask what God 
was doing before he created thc world 
August 1 c refuses to commit himself 
to thc notion of a finitcK created spa 
tial temporal «orld If time is infinite 
then thc world is cquallv so and both 
time and the world )Ct exist as created 
b) Cod God s creativ e act stands out 
side tine God is therefore eternal 
rather than infinite This v ew proba 
bly stems from Plato s influence As 
eternal God contains neither spatial 


nor temporal parts God exists in an 
eternal present possessing neither 
pastness nor futunt) 

Augustine attempts to show how 
this view can prove meaningful through 
an ana!)sis of the psvchologv of hu 
man time Men speak of things as 
past present and future Clearly the 
past and future are in some sense non 
cYisrent The) are not except in reja 
tion to some present The past is fin 
isbcd and done with the future is not 
vet here Time moves only relative to 
some present measuring unit What 
and where is this present for men'^ 
The present as a unit of measurement 
can in itself have no parts Yet no unit 
of time IS in principle removed from 
the possibility of further subdivision 
But this suggests that one spatiahzes 
time Yet ev en the man who is aware 
of time movement can measure such 
movement onlv in a present This 
present cannot itself be measured while 
oi>eratmg as the necessary norm of 
measurement Analogous to this hu 
man present though absolute!) unique 
IS Gods eternity Gods present Au 
gustine •sees an eternal God as in 
V King a timeless present containing 
no temporal subdivisions whatever 
God contains all poss ble reality and 
jet has neither past nor future This 
view IS related to Augustines belief 
that God has complete knowledge of 
events including h stoncal ones—as if 
all events are somehow immediately 
non temporall) available to God 

Speculations like these plus many 
others occur throughout Augustine s 
Coiifcssiom However indecsive is 
Augustine s handling of such items 
thej help to make his book the unique 
work It IS 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


Author Saint Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus 354^30) 

Tjpco/uorlt Thcologj 
First transcribed c 413-426 

PniNcipAL Ideas Advanced 

The essential nature of man ts will and no man wlls the true God to he god 
unless he ts touched by Dit me Grace 

Theology is faith seeking understanding, man has faith in order that he may 
understand 

Hisiof) lias at Its tegmnmg ifce Creation at its center Christ and as its con 
summation the judgment and transformation 

Because God had foreknonledge Je knew that mans will uould he mis 
directed and that einl uoiild thereby come into the uorld hut he also kneu 
that through hts grace good could he brought from eml 

History is dnided by tuo cities formed by aliematixe Imes the earthly aty by 
the loi e of self and the heai eiily city by the loi e of God 


It has been held that the whole of 
Chnsuan thought mav be seen as van 
auons on the essential positions of two 
men—St Augusune and St Thomas 
Aquinas This contention is closely re¬ 
lated to another—that the history of 
philosophy IS wisely seen as vanations 
on the work of Plato and Anstotle. It 
IS inevitable that when a religious 
thinker expresses the content of his 
faith he w ill use the most appropnate 
words concepts and even systems 
available m his culture Consequent!) 
St Augustine was a Platonist St 
Thomas was an Anstotelian Any at 
tempt to gloss oser this fundamental 
difference between these Wvo leading 
theologians of Chnstendom is to per 
vert both 

It t as St Thomas in the thirteenth 
century who w’as most inSuential m 
establishing Aristotelian emp nasra 
thereby establish ng a momentous di 
\ision between philosophy and the¬ 
ology This was quite different from 
the complete separaoon of the two to 


which the Protestant Reformauon 
came m opposing the Roman Catholic 
synthesis St Thomas held that there 
wete certain areas umque to each d » 
cipline while other matters could be 
properly understood from either per 
speeme The Trinity and Incamauon 
for example could be known only 
through revelation the nature of the 
emp ncal world was properly the juns 
d ction of ph losoph) almost perfectly 
understood by Aristotle But Gods ex 
istence and to a certain extent his na 
Wire could be known either through 
reielation or by the processes of nat 
oral reason operaung on sense per 
ception Thus natuid theology was 
strongly defended as a legitimate dis 
cipIine and a fitting handma den of 
the Church 

St Augustine however writing 
eight centuries before, drew his in 
spiiation from Plato strongly temp¬ 
ered by the theolog) of St Paul For 
Hato knowledge” through the senses 
was infenor to mtiutise knoivledge 
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that knowlrd^c of the nscntial nature Rmng to him his prcsimposuions, mo- 
cf all thinjjs Without which men per tiiations rationale, Mtalit}, anti goal 
erne onh dim shadows in a dailcncd There is no man without such a faith, 
ease Coupltd with this Plitomc dis ’rclipion " 'got!' One does not reason 
trust of the senses was St Xtigustines lo such an object, hut reasons frovt it 
pfcfXTupuion ssith the problem of No man Ixrhcses in the true God the 
cmI and hts own personal problems of Cod of moral demand, unless he wills 
m ’ralits \t first this cuneem had so to do but no amount of persuasion 
driven him to the position of Mam ean change an unwilling will Since 
ehevnism that phi!oy*pln holding to i mm is csscntiallv self centered, he will 
mc*aph\-sn.al dualism of good and evil, alwass will something other than the 
and to the inherent evil of muter Dis true God to be god—man will create 
illusionrd hv the niivtit of its spiArs- god m hjs own image Onlj when 
men Augustine tutnevl to Neopimv man is touched b> Divine Gnee can 
nism finding there a suitable explani he will Cod alone as true center 
tion of evil in terms of a thcistic um Conscquentlv there must lie no sev 
verse, iniumsciv understood I found crance of theology and philosophj — 
there" he said "dl things but one-- there can lie no reasoning to faith to 
the Logos made flesli " Truth llicrt cm onl) be reasoning 

Tlie significance of this omission from fulh Onlv from the nghlly on 
rested m Augustine s comm m ctmfcs ented will the mind nircad) turned 

lion with St Paul— I can vs ill what is toward the rcilccming God can man 

right hut 1 cannot do it Psir 1 do not discover Trulli The kevstone of Au 
d> the gfwiJ I viint biif ihc evil I do gusiinianism is ibis— J bchese in or 
not want IV whit I do Wntclud <lcr to understand or even better the- 

man that I am' Who will deliver me ohigv is faith seeking understanding 

from this Ixxlv of de iih Trviili is not The same applies to morality for every 
a matter simplv of knovvhdge but of virtue that makes no reference to 
action to antuipaic the cxistcniulivts CkkI is a vice Tins insistence essen 
the problem is not knowing the truth iialK discounted b) Aquinas and 
but living the taith W'uh this much of the mcdiev d period waste 
awareness came Augustincv biptism sued as an essential proclamation of 
of Ncophionism into the Clinsinn the Pro csiant Reformation Through 
U'tlinuschniiiiHg—the result has been Kicrkcgiard it has become an adapted 
called a complitc break with all prcvi tenet of existentialism 
ous understandings of man This understanding is the founda 

Against the Greek philosophers tion for Augustine s magnum opus 
Augustine insisted that to know the The City of God Aiigustines writing 
frttth IS not nccissanfv lo di the truth career wiis /argeJy consTTmed rn apo/o- 

for the esscninl nature of man is not getics in defending orthodox (Ni 

reason but will Man is so created that cenc) Chnslianitv against its antago 
he has no option but to love to orient nists both within and without the 
hts being to some object principle Church Occasioned bv tlie sack of 

person with an ultimate devotion Rome in 410 The City of God arose 

This supreme object willed b\ each as an ansvser to pagan critics who in 
person characterizes his total being sisted that Christianity was the pnn 
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cipal cause of the weakening of the 
Roman Empire The reasons docu 
menting this charge ranged from the 
religious position that avowal of the 
Chnstian God had elicited the venge¬ 
ance of the true pagan gods, to the 
secular charge that Chnstian other 
vsorldliness had undermined the inter 
nal solidarity of the Empire With a 
brilliant display of concerned patience, 
Augustine produced one of the most 
detailed comprehensive, and dcfini 
Uve apologies ever written Not only 
are major charges answered, but Au 
gustine deals with every conceiv-able 
attack He answered the criucs in 
terms of the Chnstian position and de 
fended his answers in detail from the 
writings of the honored spokesmen of 
the Empire throughout its history Au 
gustine s second purpose with this work 
was to help Chnsuans themselves who 
had been weakened or perplexed by 
persecution and by the disastrous events 
of history 

Yet from this apology emerged 
what has made this not only a work of 
histone interest, but also a classic The 
City of God is one of the first attempts 
at a theology or philosophy of history 
Although Greek concepts of history 
differed somewhat, they were essen 
tially in agreement that history was 
cyclic, chaiacten 2 ed by an endless 
round of recurring events In effect, 
there was no telos no final goal to¬ 
ward which history moved St. ^ugus 
Unes apology developed the cosmic 
implications of Christian revelation, 
defending history as a linear pattern 
The Chnstian God is Triune, that is 
God operates in the three eternal 
modes of Creator Sustainer, Redeemer, 
Inspirer History as the plane of di 
vine activity has as its beginning Cre¬ 
adon, as Its center point Gods re¬ 


demptive act in Jesus Christ, and con 
tinucs in the Spirit towards the con 
summation, the judgment and trans¬ 
formation of all into a new heaven 
and a new earth From the perspective 
of faith the pattern of history is visible 
and the meaning of life perceivable. 
Augustine’s work set the basic view of 
much of the Afiddlc Ages and of 
Western culture as such, and he, per 
haps more than any other man, pro¬ 
vided the fundamental theology of 
Christendom 

The situation confronting Augus 
line was fraught with theological diffi 
cutties He could easd) counter petty 
charges, pointing to the Church as 
a refuge during the sacking, to Chns 
tian teachings as having tempered pa 
gan blood thirstiness, and to pagan re¬ 
spect for possessions of the Chnstian 
God Equally easy was Augustine s 
proof of the moral decadence of Rome, 
a condition and its disastrous conse¬ 
quences long warned against by the 
Roman orators Although Augustine 
may have had an apology of this scope 
in mind at first, the work, once begun, 
held vast impbcations Involved here 
were the problems of Divine Provi 
dence, the justification of evil m 
a iheisijc world the reconciliation of 
unmented suffenng and the meaning 
of a history interrupted by disasters 
Nothing short of a cosmology, a total 
worldview, could do justice to the 
questions forcing such an apology 
The overarching problem was prov 
idence If God does not know what 
evils will occur, is he God? If he 
does know is God not then either im 
potent or eviP Augustine answers the 
first question in the negative—God 
must have foreknowledge to be God 
■Hie problem exists only if one holds 
that infallible foreknowledge implies 


neccssitj For Augustine, God can 
Ivnou all things without undermining 
free mil for the free mils themsehes 
are incliKl"d in the order of causes 
which God foreknows It is Gods 
knowledge of a thing which gucs it 
not onlj being but also its specific na 
turc thus It IS the \ cry fact of God s 
knowledge of mans free will wliic/i 
makes it free—it is known as free and 
not as determined Freedom docs not 
mean uncaused but self-caused and it 
IS ibe \er) self which God knows c\en 
more intimatclj than the self does 
Consequent!) Gods knowledge of a 
erson is that he will sin not that 
e will be forced to sin 
In this manner Gods immediate re- 
sponsibilitj for c\il is met Yet there is 
a laiger nrohlem for God sciH permits 
man in his freedom to do cril The 
Empire proMded the framework for 
Augustines answer The Empire at 
Its beginning was dedicated to truth 
justice and the good of man—it was 
blessed b) God But love of liberty be¬ 
came love of domination desire for var 
tue became intoxication for pleasure 
glor) in welldoing became vaunted 
pride Herein is portrayed the dilemma 
of man from the beg nning fn the be¬ 
ginning God created all things and 
cont nues to create for all would re¬ 
lapse into nothingness if he were to 
withdraw his creative power All that 
God created is good )et mutable 
for having been created from nothing 
It is absolutely dependent on God 
Everything was graduated according to 
being and the oppos non of contranes 
serves to heighten the beauty of the 
universe It was with the act of cre¬ 
ation that time began for tune means 
movement and change—none of these 
apply to God As a result G ds fore¬ 
knowledge applies to all of time for 


his eternal envisagement is unchange¬ 
able although God knows what man 
m his freedom will do he also knows 
nhat he will do to bring from every 
evil a greater eventual good It is m 
knowing all time as present that the 
evil in each human present is re¬ 
deemed For Augustine everything 
adds to Gods cosmic whole even sin 
ners beautifj the world 

Nothing however is evil by nature 
for all natures are God created Evil 
can be nothing but pnvation lack of 
good Only the will not ones nature 
IS the source of evil Both the highest 
of the angels and Adam became m 
Rated by pride in their God given ca 
pacities craving to become ends in 
themselves— ye shall be as gods 
Thus evil entered the world for men 
made what was good into an evil by 
elevating it as the sttprevte good Sex 
for example is a good but is made evil 
when cla med as the center and mean 
mg of life It IS not the thing turned 
to but the turning itself which is evil 
Since man is sustained in being by his 
relation to the Supreme Good any sub 
stituuon of a lesser good brings with it 
an ontic disruption m which man s na 
lure IS injured Although by such ac¬ 
tion man comes to approximate a non 
entit) God does not revoke his nature 
totally but sustains man enough for 
him to be aware of his self infl cted 
loss 

The result is a creature frustrated in 
the conflict between nature and will— 

O Lord Thou hast made us for Thy 
self and we are restless unof we find 
out rest in Thee In first not wanting 
to will what he could man now mils 
to do what he cannot This is evil as 
privation—the impotence of an essen 
t allv good nature Since God alone 
ttulv IS that alone which is opposed to 
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God 1$ non Wing, in unliing less than 
fullness of being, mm does not create 
c\il but gi\cs to non being the cxisten 
tial status of being Expressed in an 
other ^^ay, sin is luing the be of be¬ 
lieving oneself to be self<reatcd, self 
sustained, self dependent Such confu 
Sion establishes the duality, the fall, of 
creation—death is the most obvious 
consequence Evil then has no e/Rcient 
cause but a deficient one—the will 
And as man is insubordinate to God, 
the ‘‘flesh’' becomes insubordinate to 
the will 

In a phrase, evil is misdirected love 
At this point Augustine's theory of his¬ 
tory emerges Adam’s sin so altered 
man's nature, transmitted to his pos 
tenty, that human will is incapable of 
redirecting itself from itself as center 
For such men, history is simply c)clic 
But Gods foreknowledge includes not 
simply man’s fall, but Gods election 
of some through grace to a redirected 
love For these, history is Lnear, 
marked at its center by Jesus Chnst, 
moving toward consummation in eter 
nal life Thus there are two histones 
in God s cosmic plan, indicated by two 
cities These C?od permitted in order 
to show the consequences of pnde and 
to reveal what good can be brought 
from evil by Grace 

Augustine's primary definition js 
this a people is an assemblage of rea 
sonable beings bound together by a 
common agreement as to the objects of 
their love ’ History, from begin 
mng to end, is divided by the two 
'cities formed by these alternative 
loves—"the earthly by the love of self, 
even to the contempt of God, the 
heavenly by the love of God, even to 
the contempt of self ” Of the first par 
ents, Cam belonged to the city of men 
Abel to the city of God But since all 


are condemned by God, those m the 
litter arc there onl^ because of Gods 
undescrvctl election 
Augustine’s descriptions of these cit 
les IS all the more interesting because 
he refuses to overstate his case In the 
first place, he refuses for the most part, 
to equate the human cilj with histone 
Rome or the divine citv with the visi 
blc Church—the churches are ‘full of 
those who shall be separated by the 
winnowing as in the threshing lloor 
These arc invisible cities, and their 
members are interspersed in these insti 
tutions, to be separated only at the 
end of history In the second place, he 
refrains from painting the human city 
With totally black strokes—‘the things 
which this city desires cannot justl) be 
said to be evil, for it is itself, in its 
own kind, better than all other human 
good For It desires earthly peace for 
the sake of enjoying earthly goods, and 
It makes war in order to attain to this 
^cc’ This city IS characterized not 
by Its goods but by its supreme Jove of 
them 

With meticulous care Augustine 
traces the history of both cities care^ 
fully exegeting scriptural history as 
both literal and as allegorical of the 
abiding presence of the city of God 
Throughout, m event figure, and 
word Augustine sees Chnst s coming 
prophesied and prepared for Since not 
even the Jews held that they alone 
Wlonged to God, Augustine maintains 
that It cannot W denied that other 
men and nations prophesied concern 
“’g Chnst, and thus many of these 
may belong to the heavenly city 
It was Chnst who, after His resur 
recuon, opened the Senptures to the 
disciples so that they could understand 
the eternal foundation of history and 
God s dual plan But most especially, il 
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was Christs death resurrection ascen 
Sion and sending of the Holy Spirit 
which were the instruments of C^ds 
grace to the elect Through His In 
carnation He became Mediator par 
taking of humanit) so that in its pun 
fication b) atonement on the Cross it 
could be resurrected with Him in 
glor\ and through faith men could 
participate in His dmnity Faith be¬ 
gins purification not onl) of the will 
and thus of ones nature but also of 
the mind As Augustine sajs impreg¬ 
nated with faith reason may advance 
toward the truth Theolog) and phil 
osophy belong together because will 
ana reason are inseparable both in im 
potence and m restoration 

Throughout histor) those of the di 
vine city will know suffering at the 
hands of the human cit) jet being 
of the elect the) will not fall again 
No evil will be permitted uUimatel) 
evil results through suffering God 
bears witness to himself and through 
it the belie\er is tempered and cor 
rected Such members (striving for the 
ideal balance of contemplation and ac 
tion) obev the law s of die caithl) city 
and are concerned with the necessities 
which do not undermine faith To 
the end the true Church goes for 
ward on pilgrimage amid the perse- 
cuuons of the world and the consola 
tions of God Its life aimed at univer 
sal love Its endurance based on the 
hope of future happiness The peace 
of the cit) of God is the perfectly or 
dered and harmonious enjojment of 
God and of one another in God But 
in this life such peace is more the sol 


ace of misery and righteousness con 
sists more in forgiveness than jn the 
perfecting of virtues The peace of the 
unbeliever is earthly pleasure but in 
the life to come it will be an eternal 
misery of the will and passions in con 
flict Expressed in terms of sm history 
began with mans ability to sin or not 
to sin It will end for the elect with 
mans higher freedom the ability not 
to be able to sm For in true freedom 
sin no longer has dehghL 
With tneticulous detail often dis 
turbtng m its literalness Augustine 
outlines the epochs of future history 
climaxing with the new heaven and 
the new earth Such an attempt es 
capes the charge of speculation Au 
guscine believes because it has as its 
point of departure scriptural revela 
tion interpreted from the perspective 
of the Christ event Throughout these 
reflections there is a tension which has 
us roots m Augustines own life On 
the one hand is the rejection of this 
world m otherwoildliness holding 
alone to Gods unfailing omnipotence 
and justice and the eternal duality of 
heaven and hell On the other hand 
AugusUne IS world affirm ng straining 
for a transformational vision of which 
Gods love gives foretaste Both have 
thetc basis expressed in one of Augus 
tines conclud ng statements emerging 
not only as a statement of faith but as 
a yearning hope issuing from his own 
tempestuous life Speaking of that 
which IS to be he sajs that then 
there shall be no more of this world 
no more of the surgings and restless 
ness of human life 
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THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 

Author Anicius Manlius Scsennus Boethius Cc 480-524) 

Tj'j’c of u ork. EtIiicSj nictaphj sics 
rtnt transenhed. 523 


PntNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

Bocihu, ,! a yolthcd fnioncr, a«i l,e eo„n h,m M Philosophy, nho » a for 

tely. l/iM i irliK II no! rcii«r<}f<; fo CoJ s 

Philosophy ansuess lho. Cost „ ,ho source of oil things and that through 
Study of (jod s nature Uoethms can rrdiscoier hs own true nature 

Mans possessions conic ihrmigh good fortune on,one uho rcohzcs this and 
uho docs not tccomc olloclicd to hts possessions eon lose then, will, couanmnty 
bince nature ,s aluoys inconsmn, mau should seek to he master of himself 
and to bear changes of fortune u ith a calm mind 

Trtith. happiness and excn dtxnmiy may he found m man himself ntan 
should «ercise hts Godgtien freedom to raise himself m accordance with the 
vision of the dmne nature 


This classic of prison literature bears 
all of the marks of great Roman phil 
osophical writing Formulated as a di 
alo^e between the pnsoner Boethius 
and Lady Philosophy it exhibits tbe 
unique Roman quality of combining 
literary appeal with technical philoso¬ 
phy Whereas philosophy in Greece 
was for the most part academic and 
theoretical when transplanted to 
Rome It became a widely followed 
way of life as m Stoicism It js often 
said that philosophy in ^lome was ec 
lectic and unonginal what would per 
haps he more accurate to say is that the 
original Roman element was to mold 
philos^hy into forms which could 
deal effectively with senous and pereij 
nial human problems 

Like other philosophical writers of 
the era Boethius took full advantage 
of his knowledge of Plato Anstotle 
the Stoics and Neoplatonism Modem 
philosophers often attempt to break 
completely with tradition hut Boe¬ 
thius used and blended classical 


sources as the means to develop his 
own views His attempt was not to 
construct a novel metaphysics but to 
apply philosophical views to the solu 
tion of pressing problems. Boethius 
had done phiJosophieal writing before 
but on the whole his life had been 
spent as a man of affairs. For reasons 
shrouded m political mystery he w'as 
impnsoned and then put to death a 
few months after completing this work 
The work was widely knouTi in the 
Middle Ages and Boethius m fact 
was the source of several of the prom 
inent philosophical questions of that 
later penod It is still debated however 
whether Boethius was himself a Chns- 
tian It seems likely that he was al 
w-nung contains no spe- 
afic Cnnstian doctrine Perhaps like 
the early writings of Augustine his 
im^ectual discussions were strictly 
philosophical eien though his formal 
religion was Christianity 
Although The Consolation of Phi 
losopky has exerted enormous influ 



encc for centuries jt is larg^h neg Ined Wicked men male attacks upon 
lected toda\ Religion is more inde- his virtue and all because he is too 
pendent of philosophj and philos honest e^ er to ha\ e engaged in deceit 
oph) Itself seems nc\er to ha\e been Why does God allow a wicked man to 
less concerned with practical affairs prexail against innocence'^ With Job 
than It now is Probabl) the Consola and i chorus of others Boethius ques 
tioii IS now more often read outside of tions God whose wajs are unnatural 
professioml philosophical circles but to him If God is whence come e\il 
whatc\er its current fashion its posi things^ IF he is not whence came 
tion a a classic of applied philosophj goodr Thus Boethius phrases the age- 
is secure old question Why should he be exiled 

Boethius opens With a lament about condemned to death without an op- 
the sudden re\crsal of his circum portunitj to defend himself because 
stancis a lot which has reduced him of his too great zeal for the Senate? 
from the role of a consul to that of Furthermore Boethius argues Phi 
a prisoner in a dungeon near M bn losophv too has been dishonored m this 

As he accuses fortune of being fickle process for Boethius has never sought 

Philosopbv in the form of a fair bdj penshable riches but has instead fol 

appears to him in his cell and attempts lowed after God Thus in his mis 

to answer his doubts about the justice fortune Philosophj s wisdom is also 

of the world She joins him in lament brought under question In return for 

ing his present plight but tells b m it kindness he has received persecutions 
IS time to search for healm^ rather Even his reputation has been sta ned 
than to complain She chides him for Honest men are crushed with fear 
his lack of courage in his present state wicked men oppress good men and 

reminding him of Plato s struggle and prosper by doing so At this point 

of Socrates valiant death Philosophers Philosophv scolds Boethius mildly she 

she tells him hive alwavs been at van tells him that his mind is so beset bj 

ance with the wavs of men and there- passions that nothing can come close 
fore have alwavs been subject to at enough to him to bring am healing 
tack To oppose ev il men is the chief Philosophy then asks the basic ques 
aim of all philosophers a course that tion on wh ch the argument will rest 
cannot help leading them into trouble Is the universe guided bv a rule of rea 
repeated!) Therefore a philosopher son or are its events random and 
must learn to reconcile his life to fate gu ded by chance^ If it is the latter 

to conquer his fear of death and to then no explanations for misfortune 

show h mselF unjiclding to good and can be given If it is the former how 
bad alike ever then one can question the reason 

Ever since man has been able to and hope for a reasonable reply 
speak he has complained that his just First we must ask if there is an a m 
1 fe has not been properl) rewarded and end of all things Is there a goal to 
either by God or bv man Boethius wh ch all nature tends’ Boethius and 
continues this complaint that his h s questioner agree that ill things 
prison suffer ngs prove the injust ce of have their source in God Then if the 
the world when thev are considered as beginning can be known wh) not also 
the reward for the just J fe be his the end of all things’ But even more 
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important than sucJi cosmic nucsttons, 
which csiabhth the framework for 
man's life, is the fact that Ooethiut 
se^s to have forgotten who he it and 
what hts role as a man cm be He can 
rMiscover his true nature, fortunatcK, 
through one spark within him Ms 
know ledge of the hand that guides the 
universe Tlirough his knowledge of 
God and his purpose within the world 
Boethius can perhaps recover a true 
knowledge of his own nature 
What needs to be considered firsr. 
Philosophy urges, is the wav of For 
tune Life cannot stand still change 
must be understood An)onc who 
complains over lost possessions has mis 
takcnly assumed them to be his private 
proper^, rather than the gift of For 
tune To rise to the top is not a guar 
antcc that the next phase may not be 
to sink to the bottom Fortune, not 
your own just deserts, may bring sou 
alternately high and low Thc« are 
the rules of the game, and understand 
mg them prevents unnecessary misery 
If you are violently attached to jour 
posmon and possessions, they do not 
really satisfj you but cause you to de¬ 
sire more If jou are not so attached, 
then their loss will not disturb jou' 
Nature constantly changes Why, 
then, should man alone wish to be 
exempt from cyclical flow? One thing 
alone is certain nothing which is 
brought to birth is fixed or constant 
Since these are nature s ways nothing 
IS wretched unless you think it so On 
the other hand if you bear everything 
which comes with a calm mind, then 
you will find your lot blessed Why 
seek happiness without, when it really 
lies within? If you are the master of 
yourself, then you possess all that jt is 
important not to lose, and even firtV 
Fortune cannot take that from you 


Fear alone prevents a man from being 
Iiapp). Self master} excludes fear ana 
onlj a life Laved on inner calmness can 
Ignore the raging passions which al 
wavs threaten to dcstroj In the light 
of this knowledge, whj would anjone 
embrace as hi$ good anj thing outside 
of himself? 

No fame or power appears lasting 
when compared with ctcmitj Deatii 
has no regard for high nosifion, how- 
over great but claims mgh and low 
nbke And even ill fortune has its 
blessings it distinguishes true friends 
from doubtful acquaintances. The loss 
of riches is a gam, since it brings jou 
vouf true friends, a possession greater 
than riches. Love rules the universe, 
and men can be bappj if their hearts 
arc ruled by love Happiness is, after 
alb man's highest good And friends 
who arc one chief source of happiness, 
depend uj»n virtue more than upon 
Fortune s uncontrollable wav’s. Tnfv 
may argue over means but tney agree 
in their highest good and happiness 
TTie man who would gam true 
power must subdue his owm wild 
thoughts—so Philosophj consoles Boe¬ 
thius Since God is our author no man 
IS degenerate or base except the man 
who leaves his creator Since God and 
the highest good form a union, every 
happy man is, in his happiness divine 
If It IS truth that one searches for let 
him only turn upon himself the light 
of an inward gaze It is of no use 
to search elsewhere, truth happiness, 
and even divinity may be found 
within man himself God governs the 
universe for the highest good He who 
tmat his thoughts away from the light 
above is in danger of losing whatever 
he has won for himself here below, for 
he will lose his sense of direction 
Next comes the age-old question If 
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there exists a good ruler of the world 
why do evils exist and what is worse 
seem to go unpunished? Philosophy 
answers Power is never lacking to the 
good while the wicked are weak Yet 
all men good and bad alike seek to ar 
nve at the good although bj differ 
ent means Bad men seek the same 
ends that good ones do but thev do 
it through cupidity Such is the weak 
ness of wicked men that it is hard to al 
low that they are men at all The power 
of evil IS no power at all especially 
since nothing evil e\er reaches happt 
ness The w'lcked man is oppressed by 
his own passions all good men become 
happy by virtue of the very fact that 
they are good Therefore as honesty is 
Itself the reward of the honest so 
svickedness is itself the punishment of 
the wicked The man who loses his 
goodness ceases to be a man and turns 
into a beast 

We should lote good men for it is 
their due and show pity for the evil 
since to be oppressed by the disease of 
feeble wickedness is much more 
worthy of pit\ than of persecution 
Prosidence is a guide for all and there 
is no such thing as chance Yet ail who 
have reason also have the freedom of 
desiring and of refusing although the 
working of human reason cannot ap* 
roach the directness of divine fore- 
nowlcdge Such foreknowledge docs 
not bring necessity to bear upon 
things as they come to pass Man some¬ 
times rises to sec all things as Cod 
might see them and sometimes sinks 
down and fails to grasp such connec¬ 
tions at all His freedom is preserved 
bv his lick of vision 

Near the end having raised the 
question of a dmne v ision of all things 
Boethius turns to the question of 
whether there are univcrsals and it is 


here that much of the famous medie¬ 
val controversy takes its start What is 
comprehensible to the senses and to 
the imagination cannot be universal 
yet reason holds to be universal what 
IS really an individual matter compre¬ 
hensible to the senses It sees from a 
general point of view what is compre¬ 
hensible to the senses and to the im 
agination yet this is not a knowledge 
of real universals but only a way rea 
son has of comprehending Nothing 
set m time for instance can at one 
moment grasp the whole space of its 
lifetime. God of course sees all things 
in his eternal present but man does 
not Seen from Gods perspective an 
event may seem necessary when ex 
amined m its own nature it seems 
free and unrestrained 

In this dialogue Philosophy has the 
last word and that refers to the the¬ 
ological problem of the difference m 
perspective between God and mm 
Consolation comes in trying to raise 
oneself to see the events of the world 
as God views them Dejection then is 
caused by a too limited a too human 
perspective Philosophy s job is to raise 
mans sights to give him divine vision 
Since Philosophy can accomplish this 
she IS man s hope of consolation Any 
individuals turn of fortune is not un 
derstandablc m isolation it must be 
placed in the total scheme of things 
and to do this is to philosophize Phi 
losophv dexjs not change events or re¬ 
verse fortune but it does provide the 
understanding with which the events 
of life ma\ not only be accepted but 
also enjoved WTicn Fortune reverses 
Itself the first erv is for restoration 
Philosophv teaches that mans chief 
need IS not for change but for under 
standing 

In Boethius work we have a classic 
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Jn Applied plillosopliy According to 
tlic usual standards no real argument 
or Dnal)$is supports tlic points intro¬ 
duced In some sense thtre is not a 
no\cl doctrine licre all parts may !» 
traced to preceding classical wiurccs 
Yet this u-orJe is itself a classic Tins is 
true because of its liistorical situation 
m that It cjmc to be a source for phi) 
osophical argument Tlie ComoJauon 


raises an infirainncctcd senes of im 
portant pliilosophical and tiu-o! igical 
roMcms Its answers arc not original 
ut ihcs arc classical and the problems 
themselves perennial In this vvnrh we 
see an enduring example of pliiloso 
pli)s apnilcation to a serious human 
ne^ and of the consolation which re¬ 
sults 


THE CREST JEWEL OF WISDOM 

Author SaiiLara CorShanlwara Samlara Sanlaracharja c788-c820) 
TyjeofMorh Metaphjsics 
First frmitenhed Unknown 


P^^l^ctI*At. locAs Advanced 
Im this ertstenee ttU u illusion Cma)a) 

To flcliiete hhiratioit the uisc man uiU thscrminaie hetucen the vermanent 
and the transitory ha «ill he indifferent to t1 e fruits of action he M ill achiexe 
irflfKjml/it)'o/i«ind self-control cessation of action hy the mind forbearance of 
suffering faith and deep concentration on Brahman and he Mill yearn to he 
liberated from the bonds of ignorance and egpism 
labcralton from this existence can be achieved only iJirotigh direct perception 
of the oneness of the individual self Catman) w«r/i the umiersat self CBrahman^ 
The self is none of the fie sheaths of the human being 

To achieve nirvana the disciple must overcome the feeling of I follow his 
gurus teachings study the senptures and come to full auareness of the truth 
of the mystic formula This is Brahman that thou art 


It would be incorrect to speak about 
the philosophy of S ankara since he 
and other great Indian sages never 
claimed a philosophy of their own but 
were merely expounders of the great 
spiritual knowledge bequeathed them 
by a long lineage of predecessors 
They differ accord ng to the emphasis 
placed upon the various aspects of that 
Lowledge and their greatness is 
measured by the degree to which they 


mastered it By that measure S ankara 
was perhaps the greatest of the histon 
cal Hindu sages not including how 
ever Gautama the Buddha 

In the East the belief is common 
that there is a soul redeeming truth 
which can make of its possessor a 
d vme being one liberated from the 
wheel of satnsara that is from obi ga 
tory rebirth The state of liberation 
nirvana is the supreme aim the s«fM 



mitrti hontitn of all sjx Hindu schools 
of philosonh), as ucll as of the \an 
ous Buddhist sects. The Western 
reader must therefore constantly keep 
in mind that there are three basic doc 
trines of Oriental philosophy 

CO The doctrine of rebirth mean 
ing the periodic appearance of the 
same human egos in new physical 
bodies 

C2) The doctrine of Karma or 
moral retribution the regulatory law 
under hich rebirth takes place 

(3) Thv doctrine of spmmnl nohi 
tiOM b) which a relatne perfection is 
attainable in principle by all beings 
—those of the lower kingdoms of na 
ture included 

We can realize why no Hindu sage 
bothers to prove or defend these three 
doctrines for the) are never questioned 
even by an opponent This will also 
explain the universal belief in India of 
the existence among men of advanced 
beings who have acquired supemor 
mal powers (siddhis) and who ate no 
longer subject to the normal laws 
of birth and death Having learned 
the hidden secrets of nature mainly 
by following the Delphic injunction 
Man know theyself' they discovered 
that a thorough knowledge and under 
standing of their own egos enabled 
them to become masters not only of 
themselves that is of the actions of 
the outer body and the inner mind 
but also of external nature to an extent 
that the Western reader would be in 
dined to call miraculous Yet it is 
claimed by these sages that their super 
normal powers are definitely not super 
natural but ate exerted within the 
framework of natures laws which 
therefore are able to make use of 
whenever the occasion calls for the ex 
erase of their stddhts 


Such a sage was Sankara Because 
of the fact that many of his successors 
adopted the same name S ankaia 
there is a great confusion as to his 
dates as well as to his writings Many 
of the writings of the later Sankaras 
have been fathered upon their illus 
tnous predecessor not always to the 
bcnc/it of the latter Although some 
biographers place him as early as 510 
BC most scholars are agreed that he 
was bom much later about the begin 
ning of the ninth century 

S aiikara by writing his common 
tary on the Brahiiin Sutras m which 
he stressed non dualism C« diflitfl) be 
came the founder of the Advaita sys 
tern of the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophy 

S ankara s writings consist of a num 
ber of important commentaries as well 
as oiigmal treatises of various lengths 
Of his commentaries the one on the 
Brahma Sutras is of the greatest im 
poftance for his followers Also impor 
rant are the ones on some of the pim 
cipal Upantshads as well as his com 
mentary on the Bhagaiad Gita 

Most of Sankaras original treatises 
seem to have been written for his dis 
ciples use only Among these is the 
very short one entitled Tew Stanzas 
consisting of precisely ten quatrains 
Somewhat longer is the Hundred 
Stanzas consisting of 101 quatrains 
Of his two compendiums of Advaita 
philosophy the Thousand Teachings 
consists of a part m prose of 116 num 
bered paragraphs and a part m verse 
consisting of 649 couplets arranged 
in nineteen chapters The other com 
pendmm is the Crest Jewel of Wisdom 
(Wtvekacudamam^ which consists of 
581 stanzas most of which are 
couplets and quatra ns with a few trip¬ 
lets interspersed 
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The Vedanta vicu-point (xeJan real His system is thcistic and anthro- 
tadarSafta) was firmly established by pomorphic, based on religious dc^otIon 
B5darj)ana in his Brohiiia Siilras, also rather than on rules of logic, as is 
called Vedanta Siitras He is claimed that of Sankara Madhva, however 
to be identical mth Krishna Dvai teaches that the duality of man’s sou! 
pajana who is the compiler of the and Brahman persists, that both are 
VMas, to nhom also the PiiraMus are real and independent of each other 
attributed, not to speak of the Afaha His dualism is unqualified and op* 
hharata But the Vedas i\ere compiled poses Sankara’s monistic vicus as uell 
3100 B c , according to Brahman chron as the mows of Ramanuta 
ology and this is, perhaps, too early a There have been other comments 
date for the Brahma Sutras tors on the Brahma Sutras Perhaps 

Tlic Brahma Sutras starts with an the most recent is Baladeva Cetght 
inquiry into Brahman, the world soul, centh centurj), whose extensive com 
then continues with a refutation of mentary, knowm as Goitnda Bhafya, 
erroneous views, after which the gives the Vaisnava viewpoint, since he 
means of reaching union with Brah was a follower of S ri Chaitanya The 

man are discussed Finally the fourth Gonnda Bhafya is therefore theisbc, 

and last part is dedicated to the nature like the one by Ramanuia 
of liberation from the rounds of re The Crest Jeuel of Wisdom was 

birth, and discusses the kinds of hber written by S ankara to assist the would 

ated beings The stifras (aphorisms) be aspirant to spiritual wisdom in his 
are extraordinarily terse, often consist efforts to free himself Rom the rounds 
ing of only one or two words and of incessant rebirths TTiere is a strong 
generally without any verb Common similarity between the teachings and 
tators are needed to explain these tid methods of Sankara and the Buddha 
dies But as one would expect, com Both aimed to teach mankind how to 
mentators are wont to disagree among conquer pain and suffering how to 
themselves and so the Vedanta school reach the acme of manhood, and 
spilt into three main systems known finally how to obtain the highest spin 
as the Advaita, or NonDuaIrsUc sys tual state possible while sull living on 
tem the Vtstsfadvaita or Qualifi^ earth Both considered condmoned ex 
non Dualistic system and the Dvatia, istence as unreal and stressed its illu 
or Dualistic system sory character (mny«) Neither of the 

Of these, the first system is that of two had any use for personal gods 
Sankara and his commentary, the sec- (devas) knowing themselves superior 
ond IS that of Ramanuja and his great to the latter The Buddhists and 
commentary (Snhhasya), the third Advaita Vedantists have been called 
system is that of Madhva, or Ananda atheists by their opponents, and Bud 
tirtha and his Sutrahhasya dha as well as S ankara discarded nt 

S ankara teaches the unity of the uals completely There is no real dif 
self of man with Brahman and that ference between the path leading to 
their apparent separation is an illu Buddhahood and the path leading to 

Sion (wnya) Ramanuja while admit the state of a ]ivanmtikla All this 
ting that the self of man can umte makes it more difficult to explain the 
with Brahman, claims that both are nearly complete silence of the Buddha 
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on the subject of the Self (otman) 
and the almost continuous reference 
to the aUium by Sankara Buddhas 
silence led many Buddhists as A\ell as 
non Buddhists to believe that Buddha 
denied the existence of the atman and 
therefore of a soul which of course 
would contradict Buddhas statements 
upon a number of other subjects 
S ankara s writings are too meta 
physical even for the average Hindu 
to be useful for any but advanced dis 
ciples in Hindu mysticism This he 
frankly admits at the outset of most of 
his treauses and so in the case of the 
Crest Jewel of Wisdoni he directs him 
self to a wise man (wdian) who 
strives for liberation and has renounced 
his desire for the enjoyment of ex 
ternal objects He advises the wise 
man to apply to a true and great spir 
itual teacher for guidance After some 
further advice of a general nature he 
states the oualificauons necessary for 
success in tms venture apart from be¬ 
ing learned and of strong intellect 
Cl) DiscTwunatton between things 
Mrmanent and transitory (2) vtdif 
ference to enjoyment of the fruits of 
one s actions in this world and in the 
next C3) the six accomplishments 
S ama (tranquill tv) which is a state 
of mind devoted to its goal 
Dfltna Cself control) which is the 
fixing in their own proper sphere 
of both the organs of perception 
and of action after reverung them 
from their objects 

The height of rtparaU CcessaOon) 
which. IS the spoataneoits abstain 
mg from action by the mind 
Titifesfl (forbearance) which is pa 
tient endurance of all suffering 
without retaliation free firan 
anxiety and complaint 
Sraddha (faith) which is leBeo 


tion and meditation on the truth 
of the words of the Guru and of 
the sacred texts and 
Samadhatta (deep concentration) 
which IS the constant fixing 
of the discriminaung mind 
Chuddhi^ upon the pure Brah 
man and not the indulging of the 
mind (citta) and (4) yearning 
to he liberated (mMmitfesufa) which 
IS the desire to be liberated by know 
ing ones own real nature and the 
bonds made through ignorance from 
egoism down to the body 
The necessary qualifications for the 
Guru the teacher whom the well 
equipped aspirant to liberation or nir 
vana must now seek are even more 
severe The Guru through whom 
freedom from bondage is to be at 
lamed must be spiritually wise con 
versant with sacred knowledge sin 
cere and not suffering from desires 
he must know the nature of Brahman 
he must be one who is at rest in the 
Eternal 1 ke a fire that is tranquil 
when destitute of fuel one who is a 
river of disinterested compassion a 
friend of all living creatures 
Having found such a preceptor and 
having asked him for guidance the 
disciple when found worthy is then 
instructed by h s Master who praises 
him for his desire to nd h mself of the 
bonds of ignorance (ttvirfya) He 
IS told tliat liberation can only be 
achieved through the direct percep¬ 
tion of the oneness of the individual 
self (fltiKOM) with the universal self 
(Brahman) Neither the Vedas nor 
the scnptures (sastrus) nor the in 
cantabon (manfros) nor any medicine 
can help him who is bitten hy the 
snake of ignorance 

It IS necessary to know how to dis 
cmmnate between spirit and non 
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spint, bctu-ecn the self and noi-self 

In order to show the difference be¬ 
tween spint and non spirit, the Guru 
outlines the tisiblc and imisiMc pan 
of nature, beginning with the grossest 
of man's constituent \chiclcs. 

The gross hotly ts produced from 
the fi\e subtle elements, whose func¬ 
tions arc responsible for the fu'e senses 
The Guru warns of tlie dangtr of 
sense enjoj-ments and of desires per 
taming to the bodj, and he desenbes 
the danger m no unccnain terms. 

The iMtemal orgatt consists of 
vtanas, the mental faculties of pos- 
tuhung and doubting the intellect, 
basing the characteristic of certamu 
about things, the cgo-conforming 
power, producing the conception “I”, 
and the mind, basing the properts 
of concentration 

The vital princj^le manifests itself, 
according to its transformaaons, as one 
of the Sve'sital airs. 

The subtle or astral body ts the \e- 
hicle of the hse faculties the Rse 
sense organs, the file sical airs thefise 
elements, ignorance, desire, and action 
It IS also known as the \ehide of char 
actenstics, and is acme in dreams. 

The causal body of the self is the 
unmanifested condition of the three 
unuersal qualmes Its state is that of 
dreamless sleep The three unnersal 
qualities are punt), acuon and dark 
ness WTien the punt) is unallored 
there will be perception of the self 

The Gum now defines in many 
wa)'s the Supreme Spirit (P<jni»«at 
vian) through the knowledge 
whidi Isolanon CKflivaI)fl) or Free¬ 
dom IS obtamed 

A desenphon follows of the fise 
sheaths another way of look 

mg at the constituents of a human be¬ 


ing TTiey are the ufiMUTMasij-sheath, 
sustained bi ph)-sical food—tKat is, the 
gross bod\, the franamayashcaih the 
\chide of the \ital forces, through 
which the ego performs all the acuons 
of the gross l»d), the rnanomaya 
sheath, consisting of the organs of sen 
sation and tnarias, the latter mental 
facult) being the cause of ignorance 
and con«cquenili the cause of the 
bondage of conditioned enstcnce, a! 
though the same ntanas when pure be¬ 
comes the cause of liberation the rtj 
tutnamaya-iheaih, consisting of intel 
Icci and the powers of perception, the 
doer of actions and the cause of the 
rounds of rebirth, the embodied ego 
which has no beginning m time and 
which IS the guide of ail actions, the 
aBundamaja-sheath, the reflecuon of 
absolute bliss, \et not free from the 
qualiw of darkness. 

The Guru crplains that these five 
sheaths are not the Self The latter is 
self illumined and remains after the 
subtracuon of these sheaths. It is the 
witness of the three states, of the wak 
mg dreaming and deep sleep state. 

The disaple is now gwen subtler 
teachings about the Self and the Su 
peme Spint. In a number of stanzas 
IS repeated, paraphraang the Chan 
dogyaUpanishad the m)'stic formula 
this u Brahman, that thou art 
Ctat rtom on) ” 

The subject of the mental impres 
sions which are the seeds m the mind 
through which karma manifests subse- 
quentlv to any act is now discussed 
by the Guru, and the disaple is told 
how to exhaust them At the same 
tone the disaple must o\ercome the 
feeling of "I the power of egoism, 
and many stanzas are dedicated to the 
elaborauon of this subject. Other sub- 
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jcct$ arc intcnroxcn in the discussion, 
such Is that of sntiiitdht, a 

survnof t)’pc of meditation 

The stanzas become more and more 
abstruse while the disciple adsances in 
spiritual matters Tlic characteristics of 
jitariiritilLtii, he who is hhemted athile 
hun^ on cirrt/i, arc described, and also 
the consequences of this achiesemcnt, 
cspcciallj in relation to the three Imds 
of JciTnti/t. 

Finalh comes the moment when the 
disciple, through the Guru's teaching 
through the caidcncc of the revealed 
scriptures, and through his own efforts 
realizes the full truth and becomes ab¬ 
sorbed in the universal self He speaks 
and informs his Master about his spir 
itual cxpcnences. 


He tells about the Absolute (P<rra 
hrahmmi') and his spiritual bliss He 
IS without attachment and without 
limbs, sexless, and indestructible He 
IS neither the doer nor the enjo)er, for 
he IS ttiihout change and without ac 
tion He IS now the self illumined at 
man He bows down before his Guru 
through whose compassion and greatly 
esteemed favor he has achieved the 
goal of his existence 
The Guru, grcatlj pleased, explains 
the position of the Knower of Brah 
man in the remaining stanzas At the 
end the disciple salutes his Guru re 
spectfull) Liberated from bondage, 
with the Guru’s permission he goes 
aw a) 


ON THE DIVISION OF NATURE 

Author Johannes Scotus Erigena Cc 810< 877) 

T)j»co/«ork Mctaphvsics 
First tramerthed Ninth century 

PIU^ClPAL Ideas Advanced 

God created man i« such a matwer that man shares the 7iature of other am 
mah as ii ell as the celestial natttre 

Onr mwds are ignorant and unnise, hut in Cod the mind finds its discipline 
man is an intc/fcctiinl idea formed eternally in the dixtne mind and for man to 
knou he must come to full consciousness and recall the eternal ideas 

The idea by uhich tiifn: knoiis himself is hts substance, consequently, man 
may be knou n through vitellectiial causes or by effects 

Man exists m the di\me mind, for man is by bis essence dn nie idea 
Man IS by nature omniscient, hut he lost the knouledge of himself and of hts 
creflfor when he sinned, insofar as man can knon, it is by the grace of Cod, who 
aliens Minn to become auare of essences by acts of understanding m which the 
idea in man s mind and in Godsmmdare one 

Johannes Scotus Erigena is often re vals Boethius and Augustine are his 
garded as the first of the real medie only substantial predecessors and they 
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are several centuries earlier Engena Why did God create man, Erigena’s 
was familiar with Boethius, since he Disciple asks, as one of the family of 
wrote about his life, and he intro- animals instead of in the form of some 
duced classical Neoplatonism into the higher celestial creature? As it is, man 
fotmauve years of the medieval period needs his terrestnal body and can per 
through his translations from pseudo- ceive only with the aid of perceptions 
Dionysius the Areopagite He was also received from without With angels it 
familiar with the fathers of both the js not so no such limitations bind 

Latin Church and the Greek Church them, and jet man is supposed to have 

Yet, more than the fact that he is the been made in God s image Man’s sin 
Erst major wnter to appear in seteral and fall from grace cannot account for 
centuries, his importance to the Mid his animal nature, since e\en if he had 
die Ages lies in his production of one not smned he would sail be an animal 
of the Erst complete metaphjsical It is not by sin but by nature that man 

schemes, his On the Division of Na is an animal And man’s posiuon is 

ture The Middle Ages became noted even more strange if we consider that 
for Its systematic, speculaaie, and con he may m a future life be transmuted 

structive effort, and the tone for such into a celesoal form of being 

effort is set here m Erigena’s major To answer his Disciple's quesoon, 
work the Master resorts to the divine svill, 

His Platonisac tendencies are im sajnng that why God willed this is be- 
mediatelj evident m the use he makes jond inquiry, since the causes of the 

in his wnting of the dialogue form divine will cannot be known Why 

Master and Disciple answer and ques God willed it is beyond all under 
Uon each other, although the form is standing 

more that of altemaung brief essays Yet one can say that the whole of 
than it is of Plato’s more dramatic dia created nature, both wsible and invis 
logue form of rapid reply Of course, ible, is present in man, and this is a 
Plato also tends to adopt a more sus valuable posiUon What is naturall) 
tamed form of speech in his later dia present in the celesUal essences sub- 
logues, and it is perhaps primanl) From sists essentially in man We can saj ra 
the Neoplatonists that Engena learned tionalij, AereFoie, that God wish^ to 
his wnUng style Another similarity to place man in the genus of animals for 
Neoplatonism Cm contrast to Plato) the reason that he wished to create ev 
can be seen in the cosmic perspectwe erj creature in him, and for this to be 
which Enngena adopts Plato’s meta possible man had to share in all of na 
physics IS more fragmentary, the Neo- ture and not onlj m celesual nature, 
platonists tend naturallj to deal with No trraaonalit) is implied, for every 
problems in the total setting of a cos thing from God can be understood 
mic scheme. Such a scheme Johannes and anjthing not from God cannot be 
Scorns Engena here outlines. CThc an understood because it simply is not 
alvsis which follows is of Book IV, Things emst outside the knower, 
chapters vii ix, available in Richard and the knowledge of them is pro- 
McKeon’s Selections from Medieial duced in man bj them The ideas of 
Philosophers) things and the things themselves arc 
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of different natures And things must ture ma) be viewed in nvo perspec- 
bc granted to bo of a more excellent ti\es either as a creature in the Word 

nature than the ideas of them of God in which all things ha\e been 

To continue, that 11 hich understands made, or as an indnidual considered 
IS better than that which is under m himself without reference to his di 

stood and one step more the idea of \inc origin 

intelligible things is older than the in Man has one substance understood 
telligiblc things thcmsches. The hu m tno ua}s m one Fashion the hu 
man mind denies its knowledge from man substance is percened through its 
things but the things thcmselics were creation in intellectual causes m the 
onginalli formed from intelligible other, by its generation m effects Ac 
ideas Ccxisling in Gods mind) Al cordingly, one and the same thing is 

though our human mind is bom inex spoken of as double because of the 

pert and unwise neierthelcss it is able double observation of it What diffi 
to fmd in Itself its God its evpertness cultics do we encounter m such a the 
and Its discipline As in God so m ory? In order to know mans essence 
man there is a kind of tnnitj mind properly God s nature must first be un 

learning art Still only the divine derstood for here is the true focus of 

mind possesses the true idea of the hu knowledge And yet Erigena holds to 

man mind since the human mind can the traditional assertion it is in no 

not of Itself comprehend itself To de- way granted to the human mind to 
fine man truly we must say Man is know what the essence of God is al 
an intellectual idea formed cternall) though we may know that it is The 
in the divine mind result is that although man was first 

What results is a Platonic doctrine rendered intelligible by understanding 
of recollection now transferred to the his essence as an idea in the divine 
divine mind W hat man essentially is mind the knowledge of man is be- 
all the knowledge he can possess is cause of this subjected to all of the 
eternally contained as idea in the di traditional difficulties surrounding the 
vane mind To know then is to come knowledge of God 
to full consciousness to recall this set God is entirel) uncircumscnbed and 
of ideas cternall) formed Self con is to be understood through no thing 
sciousness means increased knowledge because he is infinite What about 
of the divine nature A true knovvl man^ Here too we deny that the hu 
edge oF all things is implanted in hu man mind is anything and affirm only 
man nature although its presence is that it is IF the human nund were 
concealed until bv divine light the circumscnbable it could not express 
soul IS turned to God What else is the image of its creator wholly which 
there then except ideas’ Accordingly means that because the human mind 
the very idea by which man knows is so much like the divine it also can 
himself may be considered his sub- not be grasped directl) The same 
stance Yet how could it be that vve problems which surround the divine 
do not always and naturally see man nature now surround the human 
as this divine idea? Because (as Spi minds understanding of its own es 
noza was to say later) all things in na sence since this cannot be grasped ex 
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cept as part of the divine mind Amaz 
ingly enough e\en infinity is trans 
ferred to the human mind just as the 
divine essence is infinite so the human 
determination is not limited by any 
certain end It is understood onl) to 
be but s^hat it is is never understood 
Infinity once God s unique possession 
man now comes to share and he im 
mediatel) becomes subject to its ra 
tional difficulties 

Aristotle rejected infinity as an at 
tnbute of divine perfecbon because of 
Its inaccessibility to rational compre¬ 
hension Transcendentahsts applied 
unliraitedness to God m spite of the 
difficulties for knowledge Now En 
gena by defining mans essence as a 
di\me idea subjects the understand 
ing of human nature to the same insur 
mountable difficulties since God $ 
mind must be understood before man s 
essence can be found In God how 
ever there is no imorance except the 
divine darkness wh ch exceeds all un 
derstandmg Since man subsists more 
truly in his idea than m himself he 
must be understood in and through 
his idea and th s is located m God 
who is himself not fully knonable Yet 
this cannot be aioided for ivben a 
thing is knoun better then it must be 
judged to exist more trulj Man then 
exists more truly as an idea in the di 
line mind than he does m himself 
which means that Gods understand 
mg Cand darkness) is imohed in the 
knowledge of the true existence of all 
things man included Geometrical fig 
ures do not exist m themselves for in 
stance but only in the theoretical 
structure of the discipline m which 
thev are the figures So min does not 
exist in himself truK but exists m the 
divine plan of which he is a part If 
therefore geometrical bodies subsist 


onij in their ratiorul ideas what is 
there so astonishing about the fact 
that natural bodies should subsist in 
that nature CGod) in which there is 
the idea of them" Reahtj is never ul 
timately locatec m the natural world 
It IS m the dmne mind Intelligible 
things are actually pnor to sensible 
things m the mind which understands 
them The thing understood further 
more is preceded bj the understand 
mg soul which perceives iL Finally 
the dmne nature is prior to the hu 
man soul since it provides the locus 
for both the soul s self understanding 
and Its ultimate existence 

\Vh) should It be so difficult for 
man to learn these facts about his na¬ 
ture and his understanding? If nvan 
had not sinned the reply comes he 
certaml) would not have fallen into so 
profound an ignorance of himself In 
the fall human nature penshed en 
urelv in all men except m the Re¬ 
deemer of the world m whom alone 
It remained incomiptible. He alone 
was joined m a umtj of substance to 
the Word of God m whom all the 
elect bj grace are made sons of God 
and participants of the divine sub¬ 
stance Before sm each creature had 
implanted in it a full knowledge of 
both Itself and its creator so that if 
human nature had not sinned it 
wxiuld assuredly be omnisaent Sm 
alone separates man from God human 
from divine nature First Engena made 
man infinite bj linking his self under 
standing with Gods understand ng 
Now man becomes omnisaent bv na 
ture losing this quality onIj through 
the bondage of sm 

At the present time human nature 
still has this perfect knowledge both of 
Itself Its creator and all things Cpres 
ent before sm) but this perfect knowl 



edge IS held in possibilit} ilone In 
the highest man this knowledge be¬ 
comes actual again All things arc 
known in and arc created b) the Word 
of God thus the created wisdom of 
man knew all things before they were 
made In fact c\cr)thmg in the hu 
man understanding proceeds from and 
through that ser) idea of the creatne 
wisdom \11 things subsist in the di 
sine understanding causallj and in the 
human understanding cfFcctuallj In 
knowlctlgc and in dignitj but not in 
time and place the creation of man 
precedes those things which were ere 
ated with It and by it Yet in the end 
no created intellect can know what a 
thing IS since the essence of cacra 
thing IS inaohcd in the problem of di 
vine Ignorance 

Man s rational processes are so great 
in fact that his understanding would 
naturalK be equal wnh the angels—if 
he had not sinned Man and angel are 
b) nature so alike that they recipro¬ 
cally understand each other In fact 
anj two human understandings cm 
essentially become one since they can 
both apprehend ideas and our essence 
and our understanding arc not two 
things but one Man is essenf alH Ins 
understanding This is incorporeal 
and ultimately is to be seen as an 
idea in the dwine mind Our one true 
and supreme essence is the under 
standing made specific in the contem 
plation of truth Here is an antecedent 
to Descartes definition of man as a 
thinking substance Here is the final 
identification which makes man in his 
real nature so much like God and thus 
imohes the understanding of man in 
the difficulties of comprehending God 
Man IS his knowledge he is his ideas 
whose locus is m the divine mind 

God created by separating light 


from darkness were there no dark ele 
ment all would be angelic nature and 
understanding As it is darkness pre 
cipitated man into ignorance as a pen 
alt} for his pride and man could nei 
thcr foresee his fall nor his misery 
Were it not for the unshapeliness of 
darkness all creatures would cling im 
mutib)} to their creator and men 
would not need to struggle for under 
standing As it is man must first see 
God the presence of the idea of man 
in the dnine mind in order to under 
stand his own nature But this re 
quires overcoming the ignorance of 
sin and grasp ng the divine nature— 
surely a job for an angel unless man 
ts first restored bv divme grace 
A speculative system of such scope 
and daring as Engena has presented 
here is quite difficult for the modem 
mind to grasp for many reasons Such 
pure speculation for one thing is not 
verv prevalent today and for another 
thing one does not expect to find 
speculation of such vigor arising as 
the first philosophy of consequence 
s nee Augustine who wrote nearly 
four centuries earlier Here Engena 
easily ranges between God and man 
comprehending in his theory the 
whole of creation with the greatest of 
ease Modern caution has restrained us 
from such far ranging fl ghts of phil 
osophical reasoning When we think 
of the M ddle Ages it is not Engena s 
ideas that vve think of most naturally 
and It is true that they were quickly 
considered unorthodox by his own 
churdi Nevertheless tiey exerted a 
powerful influence Cparticularly in 
Platoiuc circles) in the fruitful cen 
tunes ahead and still stand as a monu 
ment to independent and onginal 
speculative construction 
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THE BOOK OF SALVATION 


AtijJjor Avicenna Obn Sina 980-1037) 

T)pcof«orfc Mct3ph)sicv philosophy of mind cpistcmolog) 

First Ircnjcribed Earlj eleventh century 

PniNCirAL Ideas Advanced 

God IS the efemal iiMwoied First Aloier, uho ensts neceitanl) by hts ou'n 
vature and v ho cternalh generates the first created I etng a ptre wteUigence 
by acreattxc act of thought 

The First Iiitel/igCHce creates the Second Inte/hgencc and also the first celestial 
sphere and its soul the Second Intelligence j’Todiiccs the Third Intelligence and 
the second eclcsltal Sf here the frocess continues to the Tenth Inte/ligence the 
gnerof fonns 

Souls arc legtlal le annual and human the human soul is charactenzed by 
the faculties of groii th reproduction niitniion motion percej tion and reason 

There are fixe ertemal senses and fixe internal senses the internal senses are 
common sense reiresentaiion imagination esumation and rceollecUon 

Reason has tuo faculties the practical and the theoretic the theoretic faculty 
may dexelop to the stage of actual inteWect, as activated by the Tenth Intelh 
gence hioxxledge then consists of dtscoxcnng the necessary relations betxieen 
umxersals 

In the year 529 Justinian closed the phvsician an active politician a civil 
Schools of Athens but fottunatel) administrator and the vvTiter of medi 
for the West Gcceh learning had been cal texts which were standard worts in 
transmitted to the Near East prmci Europe through the seventeenth cen 
pallv through the institutions of Alex lury Of his approximately one hun 
andna and the Christian communities dr<^ vvorhs the two most important are 
of Syria and Persia Later after the the philosophic encyclopedia Kitab 
advent of Islam this learning was fos afShifa (The Book of Healing") the 
tered and developed by various Islamic bulk of which was known to late me- 
philosophers and eventually earned dieval thinkers and an abridgment of 
across North Africa into Spam where it Kitab al Nadjat (The Book of Salx a 
It flourished in such places as Toledo tion) The present essay is based pn 
and Cordov'a From the eleventh to manly on the section of the Najat 
the thirteenth centuries it trickled and dealing with his philosophy of mind a 
then flooded into Western Europe to section translated by F Rahman and 
augment the Christians meager and published under the title Axiceiinas 
unbalanced knowledge of Greek phi Psychology (1952) 
losophv Before we can d scuss Ancennas 

Avicenna was perhaps the most im philosophy of mind and his ep stemol 
portant Islamic philosopher Besides ogy it will he necessary to outline the 
being a prolific writer on philosophy system within which it is elaborated 
and relig on he was a court scholar and Avicenna regarded himself as an Ans 
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printed on matter that js alrcadj a\ail faculty of reason TTierc are really wo 
able Consc<]Ui.ml), God, matter, the faculties of motion in the animal soul 
cosmos, and creation itself ate cttraal a pstchtc one characterized bj desire 
Tilings exist because God exists, be- and anger which incite motion towards 
cause he contemplates himself ncccs objects or awas from them, and a ph\s 
sanU, and because their existence flows ical one that actualK motes the bod) 
directlj or indircctl) from this coniem bv contracting and relaxing the mus 
plation Insofar as it explains wlij cfes There arc fitc external senses, 
things exist, the iheor) of emanation each operatise when the form of the 
suggests a nontcmporal sequence of ac sensed object is impressed on the phj'S 
tisc, elTicient causes grounded in the ical sense organ Tor instance, sthen 
supreme cdicicnt cause but it also sug hj^ht falls on an object it transmits an 
gests a hierarchj of essences following image through the transparent medium 
from one another in sequence When and this image is impressed on the 
God contemplates his own essence he sitreous humor of the eye where it is 
sees the ru-tworV of implications that apprehended b) the ps)chic faculty of 
flow from n and thus, unlike Anstoile's sight 

God, knows the cosmos in detail Avicenna’s anaUsis of the internal 

Avicenna’s views influenced much sense goes considcrablj bevondthatof 
subsequent philosoph) Many, if not ArisiotJe, who did not distinguish ex 
all, of the later Christian philosophers plicitl) between intertul and external 
appreciated the proof of Gods exist senses and it anticipates m consider 
enee from the existence of contingent abledciailthatoftheScholastics There 
things, the notion of God as an agent, ate five internal senses fantasv ot 
the step m the direction of a suitable common sense, representation, imagi 
creation theor), the doctrine of intelli nation, the cstimauve sense, and the 
gences as a foundation for a study of recollecme or retentive sense These 
angels, Gods knowledge of the world, are unique faculties, each being asso- 

and the identity of essence and exist ciated with a different part of the brain 

ence in God but their sharp separation The common sense receives images 

m other things They objected to the transmitted to it by the five external 
eternity of the world the denial of senses enabling us both to know that 
creation ex nihilo, the piecemeal ema they rhffer from one another and to col 
nation of the created world, the deter late the data received from them The 
minism, and the doctrine of the function of representation or sense 
Agent Intellect memor)' is to preserve the data received 

Avicenna’s reliance on AnstotJe, and by the common sense An external 
m particular on the De anwia is evi sense, such as vision, abstracts the form 

denced from the beginning of his psy of a particular object from its matter, 

chology when he classifies souls as but it can do so only in the presence 
vegetable, animal and human The of the object, seeing the form with all 
vegetable soul is characterized by the the determinations imposed upon it by 
faculties of growth, reproduction, and that matter and seeing it as being pres 
nutnuon, the ammal has, in addition, ent m matter The form in the repre- 
those of motion and perception, and sentative faculty is still particular but 
the human being is completed by the it is not seen as being present in or 
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prcscnlnl l>^ matur TIju further ab- or insights of the cstimatne faculty 
stractinn makes mimors possible Im just as the representative retains the 

agination is the ficullv tint enables us images of sensible things 
to scpinti and ctimbinc the images The apprehension of particulars oc 
preserved bj rtprcsintation curs onK through bodily organs for a 

Tlie cstimatnc facultv detects tlit spatial tiling can be present only to 
intentions of animate tilings and the another spatial thing This is so even 
effects of inanimate ones thus enabling in the case of the faculties of imagina 
us to discover tbcir significance for lion representation and estimation dc- 
our welfare On the first occurrence spite the fact that they operate in the 
of such an insight such as the sheeps pnysical absence of the object This 
recognition that the skulling wolf point mav be shown thus imagine two 
means it no good the response is an squares of exactly the same size but 
instinctive one in which the estimative separated from each other and then 
sense operates on the images of com ask voursclf how it is possible for there 
mon sense or rcprcscntatian to abstract to be two separate squares Since the 
the intention Later it also seems to d ffcrcncc cannot be accounted for as a 
work by association for after sense difference of form it must be the con 
memory has stored up past correlations sequence of the same form being mam 
of a certain sort of visual data say with fcsicd in two dilTerent places That is 
subsequent pain the occurrence of there must be two images impressed on 
such Q visual datum will trigger the different areas of the middle ventricle 
associated image of pain in the imagi of the brain which is the physical seat 
nation and the estimative sense will of the psychic faculty of imagination 
then note the ev il of that object The point is a general one the determi 

Avicenna and the Scholastics note natc features of our imagery can be ac 
that intentions arc not the objects of counted for only if the form perceived 
any of the five external senses yet they by the faculty is at the same t me a 
insist without explaining how it is form man Tested m matter Tb s line of 
possible lhac intentions an be grasped reasoning wbteb daes not appear m 
only by attending to the images of Aristotle influenced the Scholastics 
common sense or representation These and reappears quite expl citly in Des 
intentions are particulars but since cartes 

they are nonsensible our apprehend Reason is d vided into practical and 
ing them marks a yet higher degree of theoretic faculties With the help of 
abstraction for here we are abstracting the theoretic faculty the pracucal fac 
an immaterial thing from a material ulty elaborates has c moral principles 
thing n which it ex sts only acaden such as Tyranny is wrong Ly ng 
tally Avicenna also points out that is wrong it considers purposes dehb- 
noncognitive judgment is involved erates imtiates behavior and produces 
here and that th s is the supreme in the faculty of appetite such re 
judging faculty in the animal Further sponses as shame and laughter 
more it is the fund on of th s faculty The theoret c faculty can occur in 
to gu de the tw o mot ve faculties The var ous degrees It may be dormant it 
function of the recollective or reten may develop to the point where it 
live faculty is to retain the judgments possesses the primary pr nciples of 
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tliought sitch ns TIic uholc is greater not admit that a form can exist or sub- 

thin its pin ind Tilings equal to a sist b) itself lie mtroiluccs the famous 

third arc equal to one mother or it doctrine of oiift rem in rchiis and 

maj perfect its potcntialits b) grisping jost rent a doctrine accepted later by 

the secondirj principle’s is well and Aquinas and others as the solution to 

thus be in a position to tlimk without the problem of unnersals Tlic essences 
the further acquisition of my other arc ante rent insofar as they are the 
principles These arc the larious de- exemplars in the Gucr of Forms tn 
grccs of the Potential Intellect Finally rebus insofar as they arc manifested in 
the intellect may actinliy think oxer sensible objects and post rein insofar 
cising the cipacitics it has perfexted at as llic) arc grasped free of material con 
the prior stage It is then called the siderations by the human intellect 
Actual or Acquired Intellect As we Knowledge invoKcs the discovery of 
shall see later this last state is not at necessary relations between unnersals 

tamed unless the Potential Intellect is relations noted directly by intuition 

activated bv the Agent Intellect the which is a kind of illumination or es 

Tenth Intelligence tablished indirectly by syllogistic rca 

In order to achieve its end of con soning While his model seems to be 

tcmplating pure forms theoretic rca that of a body of know ledge derived by 

son must complete the process of reason alone from universals and self 
abstracting forms from matter, a proc evident truths Avicenna does point out 
css already initiated bv the external that much of our knowledge about the 
and internal senses That is it must world though certain is based partly 
turn to the imagination to the images on experience Having noted the con 
of particular objects and through the slant conjunction between things such 
agency of the Agent Intellect grasp as man and rationality and day and 
the forms appearing there free of all being light and constant disjuhctions 
the materially imposed determinations such as its not being both day and 
they still exhibit This process of ab- night we cannot avoid concluding 
straction can be by passed only by that the noted constancy reveals a nee- 
highly gifted individuals such as the essary conjunction or disjunction Thus 
prophets whose intellects are iHumi we arc forced to acknowledge neces 
nated directly by the Agent Intellect sary truths about the world truths 
the Giver of Forms Reason recognizes such as Man js rational If it is da) 
that these pure forms could be mam then it is light and Either it is day 
fested in many particular cases so it or it is night But apart from this sort 
regards them as universals but it also of assistance and the assistance of the 
sees that these forms need not have mtemal senses as providers of data the 
been manifested at all and therefore intellect does not need the assistance 
that they are in themselves neither of the body It does not operate through 
patucular nor universal a physical organ for it can know itself 

Though he departs from Aristotle and is not disrupted by strong stimuli 
in holding that a form is not restneted as the physical organ of sight is dis 
to Its occurrence in matter Avicenna is nipted by a dazzling light Further 
not quite a Platonic realist for he does more as is required by a faculty that 
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apprehends pure forms it is an im 
material faculty 

In defending his view that the soul 
1 $ an immaterial substance Avicenna 
invokes his famous man in the void 
argument Suppose, he sajs that a 
man is created m a void and suppose 
that his feet hands and other phjsical 
parts are separated from him in such 
a vvaj that he has no sensation of them 
Under these circumstances he would 
have no experience of an external 
world and no experience of his body 
nevertheless he would still be con 
scious of himself Consequently the 
self he IS conscious of must be an im 
material thing Furthermore since he 
can think of himself without thinking 
that he has a bod) having a bod) is 
not essential to being a self and there¬ 
fore is excluded from the nature of the 
self That is to say the immaterial self 
exists in Its own right independently 
of other things and is therefore a sub 
stance If it is associated with a bod) 
the assoaation is accidental The sou! 
IS an entelechy because it governs and 
guides the body but it is no more the 
form of the bod) than the pilot is the 
form of the ship 

This soul did not exist prior to the 
existence of its bod) for if there were 
a number of preexisting souls they 
would have to differ from one another 
to do so is impossible since they would 
not differ m form nor would they be 
individuated b) matter If there were 
one preexisung soul it would have 
to be shared b) all men—an absurd 
idea Therefore the individual soul is 
created when there is a bod) suitable 
for It B) binding itself clostl) to its 
body the soul is influenced pcrma 
nentl) by the peculiar nature of the 
body and the particular events that be¬ 


fall It Since the soul is a simple sub¬ 
stance tt survives the death of the body, 
carrying over into the hereafter the 
individuality it has acquired 

In these vanous respects Avicenna 
departed from the Aristotelian view 
of the soul in order to satisfy the re¬ 
quirements of theology Thus the later 
Jewish and Christian philosophers vvel 
amved his guidance when they en 
countered Aristotle There is iso a 
remarkable coincidence between A\i 
cennas position and arguments and 
those of Descartes The influence of 
the man m the void argument is par 
ticularly evident 

To complete the survc) of Avicen 
na s psycholog) one must consider the 
relationship between the humsn in 
tellect and the Active Intellect The 
human intellect does not achieve its 
highest status that of apprehending 
universals and the relations between 
them unless it is activated by the 
Tenth Intelligence which is the Acove 
Intellect or Giver of Forms Avicenna 
describes ihe Active Intellect as radi 
ating a power which illuminates the 
potentially intelligible but actually sen 
sible forms of imagination thereby 
making them intelligible and thus 
present to a suitably prepared mind In 
this way our potential intellect becomes 
an actual or acquired intellect In this 
process images are important for two 
reasons first we must abstract the 
form from an image of the object if we 
are to grasp the form as the form of an 
object and second we must compare 
and contrast images in order to raise 
our intellect to a level where the di 
vine lilummation is able to enlighten 
It It IS to be noted that the Active In 
tellect not the human intellect ab¬ 
stracts the intelligible form from the 
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as Father he is the efficient cause (the creator^ of all that exists, as Son he ts the 
formal cause (the idea") 


St Anselm svas an Augustinian who 
W 1 S unaware of Plotinus and who 
lucd just before the great influx of 
Aristotle’s works through the Arabian 
and Jewish philosophers His fame 
rests to a great extent on his belief that 
faith IS prior to reason, a belief he ex 
presses thus in the well known words 
of the Proslogton ‘For I do not seek 
to understand that I may beliere, but 
I belies e in order to understand For 
this I also believe—that unless I be¬ 
lieved, I should not understand ” After 
we ha\e accepted on faith the revela 
tions gwen through Scripture and 
through the Fathers reason is able to 
fulflll Its secondary role of clarifying 
meanings and providing proofs Yet 
Anselm was an ambwalent figure for 
despite his emphasis on the priority of 
faitn, he felt a very strong need to 
support It with proofs Indeed he ex 
tended the scope of reason consider 
ably farther than did the Scholastics 
who followed him for they would not 
ha\e thought of trjing to prove doc 
tnnes like those of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation His ranonahsm led 
others to characterize him as the first 
of the Scholastics 

This summary will concentrate on 
the other element that contnbuted to 
Anselms fame, the ontological argu 
ment as de\eloped m the Proslogion 
But since thev are releiant the three 
proofs gwen in his earlier work the 
Monologton, will be considered first 

According to the first argument the 
goodness of things m this world must 
he caused and must therefore stem 
from one thing that is good or from 
many But if many causes base their 
goodness in common, it is by virtue of 


this goodness that they cause good 
things therefore, we must assume a 
common source In either case, whether 
the cause be one or many, we are led 
to a single, unitary source of goodness 
Since It IS tbe source of all goodness, 
this source is not good because of some¬ 
thing else, but is itself Goodness (No¬ 
tice that this argument depends upon 
a realistic doctrine of essences which 
will allow an essence such as goodness 
to function not only as a form but also 
as an active First Cause) God is 
Goodness itself, not merely something 
that possesses goodness 
The second argument follows a sim 
liar course with respect to existence 
Since whatever exists must have a 
cause and since an infinite regress of 
causes is impossible, there must either 
be one ultimate, nonfinite cause or sev 
eral causes If there is but one cause, 
we have encountered God If there ate 
several then either they support each 
other mutually or they exist independ 
ently The former is impossible for 
that which is supported cannot be the 
cause of that which supports it But if 
there are several independent ultimate 
causes each must exist through itself 
and therefore they must share this 
common power Now since it is this 
common power that is the source of 
all else there cannot be sev eral causes 
but onlv one (This proof also depends 
upon the above mentioned doctnne of 
essences) God is not something that 
has this supreme power he is this 
power 

The third proof depends upon tbe 
fact that things in the world can be 
ranked according to their degrees of 
'dignity ’ goodness or reality For in 
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s(3nc<. lie all uill ailmit thit a 
horse represents a Iiighcr dcjirct. of 
reality than a piece of wood for the 
horse is animate similarlj a man out 
ranks a horse for he is rational IIo\\ 
e\tr tlic sequence of degrees of rcalit) 
cannot be an infinite one for there 
must be some boundary some limilinj; 
lalue bj which all the rest are mcas 
ured a value which is real absolute^ 
If there should be sc\etal things that 
share this degree of realitj it is never 
theless the case that thc\ are coua! 
because of the common excellence they 
share Tins excellence is the absolute 
reality which is the source of all rcla 
live degrees of reality 
Apparently Anselm thought these 
proofs too complex for he tells us in 
the Protlogiott that he searched a long 
time for a simpler proof Tlie result is 
the well known ontological argument 
W^en we think of something Anselm 
savs and we are really thinking of it 
and not just uttering the associated 
V erbal symbol that thing is m our im 
derstandmg Of course we need not 
understand that it exists for we mav 
be thinking of something which we be 
lieve does not exist as in the case of 
the fool who saj s in his heart that God 
does not exist or we may be thinking 
of something about whose existence wc 
are uncertain But in any of these cases 
if we are thinking of something if we 
understand if then it and not some 
thing else is in the understanding This 
point applies to our thought of any 
thing includngGod However in the 
case of God we are thinking about a 
unique thing for we are thinking about 
the greatest thing conceivable the be 
ing than which nothing greater can 
be conceived Now if a being exists in 
the understanding alone it cannot be 
the greatest conceivable thing for a 


being that exists in reality as well as in 
the understanding would bt grcati-f 
Conscqiientlj, since God is the greatest 
being conceivable he must exist m 
rcilitv as well as m the understanding 
Or to put It another way if the great 
cst conceivable being exists in the un 
derstandmg alone then it is not the 
greatest conceivable being—a conclu 
Sion which is absurd 
This argument met opposition from 
the beginning in the person of the 
monk Gaunilo who criticized Anselm 
in Ills hi Behalf of the Fool Firs' 
Gaunilo says that because God s nature 
is essentially mjsterious we do not have 
an idea of rum We ma) think wc do 
but we hive onlj the verbal svmbol 
for when wc hear the word God 
what are we to think or imagine’ The 
proof fails then for the term God 
docs not denote an) coticenahle thing 
Second he sa)s that if the argument 
were sound we could prove the exis¬ 
tence <f other things Bj wav of ex 
ample he invites us to think of an 
island which is blessed with mere 
good features and is therefore better 
than am actual land with which we 
ore acquainted then he suggests that 
we must admit its existence since if it 
exists in the mind alone it would not 
be as good as lands which we know to 
exist Third he says that in idea or 
concept IS onl)r a part of tlie under 
standing itself and that the existing 
object if there is one is something 
eli From the fact that an idea occurs 
it does not follow that something quite 
different in status also occurs The 
fact that 1 am thinking of a being 
thinking of it as the greatest conceiv 
able being and therefore thinking of it 
as existing necessarily does not pro¬ 
vide the slightest evidence that there 
actually is such a being for the thought 



of a necessarily existing being is one 
thing and a necessarily existing being 
is another 

Anselm replies to the first objection 
bv saying that the proof does not re 
quire a complete understanding of 
Cod but only that ue understand this 
much that whatever else he may be 
God IS such that no greater being than 
he can be conceived Even the fool 
must admit this much before he can re¬ 
fuse to believe In replv to the second 
objection be sajs that God unlihe ibe 
blessed isle is not thought of simplj 
as the greatest thing of a certain tjpe 
or even as the greatest thing of all but 
as the being than which nothing greater 
can be conceived This latter concept 
can refer to only one thing and that 
thing quite obviously is not the blessed 
isle Later proponents of the argument 
such as Descartes make the same point 
bv asserting that existence is contained 
m the essence of only one thing 
namelv the greattst conceivable being 

The third objection which has ever 
since be''n a standard one is more diffi 
cult to handle It seems to pinpoint an 
obvious defect vet Anselm and manv 
others were not daunted bv it In his 
replv to Gaunilo Anselm hardlv seems 
aw are of it forbesimpK repeats aeain 
as if the objection had not been raised 
tbit if we understmd a thing then it 
exists in the understanding Since wc 
are liLelv to feel more at home with 
Caunilos theorv of ideas than with 
Anselms it will be necessarv to recon 
struct Anselm s doctrine in order to see 
wbv the objection seemed so unimpot 
tant to him To do so wc must cx 
plore a little further the nature of the 
dmne being whose existence is sup 
posed to be proved bv the argument 

Anselm regarded Cod as self<iuscd 
but the nature of this causation is quite 


mysterious God could not have func 
tioned as his own efficient material or 
instrumental cause for all these causes 
must be prior to their effect and not 
even God could exist prior to himself 
For a similar reason God did not create 
himself Yet he does exist through him 
self and from himself By way of expli 
cation Anselm presents us with a 
model that of light Light lights an 
other thing by falling on it but it also 
lights Itself for it is lucent Its luciditv 
must come from itself though of 
course it does not fall upon itself 
Now he says in God the relation be¬ 
tween essence to be and being fexist 
tng) is like the relation between the 
light to light and lucent The implica 
tion IS that the essence of God the 
being he enjoys and the generating of 
this being ate one and the same thing 
Like his master Augustine Anselm 
conceived of Cod as an active essence 
anactivit) which necessarily exists not 
simplv b^ausc it is active but because 
Its acmity is the Qctnjtj of existing 
In other places too Anselm indi 
cates quite clearlv that God is not a 
substance having matter and form 
First he points out that if God were 
su h a substance he would be com 
posite a state impossible in a being 
that IS the unitarv source of all and in 
a being that has no prior cause Fur 
thermorc God cannot be a substance 
possessing such qualities as justness 
wisdom truth and goodness for if be 
were he would be jusl wise true and 
good through another and not through 
himself God docs not possess justness 
and wisdom he is justice and wisdom 
That IS as was ind cated in ihc earlier 
proofs God IS identical with tJiosc os 
senccs and since in him ibev arc one 
and the same essence God is an Es 
scncc 
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We arc ltd to this same conclusion 
b\ another route tint of creition As 
pure spirit Gotl creates the matter of 
the uofld e* tuUtIo but he creates it 
accordini; to a motlel he hid in mind 
prior to tnc creation Tliat is as Augus 
tine had said earlier all the essences 
that are manifested in the world cx 
istcd m Gods thought prior to the 
creation Insofar as this network of 
essences is the model according to 
which the world is created it is the 
formal first cause of the world CAugus 
tme had called the dinnc ideas "the 
reasons ) and as first cause it is iden 
tical with God Following Augustine 
Anselm sa)s that insofar as God ts 
this expression of the world he has an 
intelligence he is Wisdom the Word 
the Son But the important point as 
far as the ontological argument is con 
cemed is this God is not thought of as 
a substance in the ordinary sense but 
as an Essence (the Father) and also as 
a set of essences (the Son) that func¬ 
tion respectnely as cITcient and formal 
cause of the world Again as m the 
proofs of the Monolog on God the 
Creator is thought of as an acting cs 
sence It is to be noted that we have in 
God the Father the highest degree of 
reality an essence can enjoy—that of 
an eternally acting essence that exists 
in and through itself 

Anselm s doctrine of creation throws 
still further light on the ontological ar 
gument It is to be noted that the es 
sences that exist pr or to creation ate 
not created for they are the eternal ex 
emplars As the Son they are susta ned 
by God insofar as he is the ground of 
all but since they are the intellect of 
God they are not the products of a 
mind and they do not depend for their 
existence on be ng in a mind Thus 
there are essences which do not enjoy 


the highest decree of rcaht) but which 
do enjov a tlcgfcc higher tlnn that 
which tficj would if thev were mind 
dependent As Anselm sijs prior to 
their manifestation in matter the) were 
not nothing Since they arc consub- 
stintial with God the) arc beings in 
their own right Anselm leans as far in 
the direction of a Platonic realism as 
his theologj wall allow him 
Anselm was not clear about the man 
ner in which we apprehend general 
ideas but he insists that these ideas are 
the essences we have just discussed 
This follows not onlv from his realistic 
doctrine of ideas but also from his 
theory of truth When wc apprehend a 
thing truly we apprehend its nature 
but if it exists trulv then it manifests 
truly the essence God intended it to 
manifest Hence when we think truly 
we are apprehending one or more of 
the essences that constitute the intellect 
of God (Thus God is Truth ) This is 
not to sav that we apprehend essences 
as they exist in God for there thev are 
exemplars but what we apprenend 
does come directly or ind rectfv clearly 
or obscurely from God Since the ideas 
in our understanding co«c into our 
understand ng their existence does not 
depend upon our understanding and is 
not restricted to their occurrence there 
This is what Anselm means when he 
says that the things we understand are 
in our understanding 

In speaking as if we already knew 
that these essences constitute the mind 
of God It m ght seem that ue beg the 
quesUon which is to be settled by the 
ontological argument but an account 
of Anselm s doctrine of creation serv es 
to illuminate the way in which he 
thinks of God and of essences In both 
die Proslogton and the Monohgton 
Anselm emphasizes the proposition that 



essences are characters that may be 
shared m common by many things and 
that they are ontologically prior to these 
things And we may assume that he 
would agree with Augustine whom he 
follows in so many respects that the 
eternity and immutability of seJf evi 
dent truths and of the essences involved 
in them and the fact that many minds 
can share the same ideas are sufficient 
evidence that general ideas are not 
created by mutable and independent 
minds At any rate the argument pre¬ 
supposes that since they are not mind 
dependent essences can occur else¬ 
where than in minds Thus we can 
concen e of an essence enjoying a 
higher degree of reality such as ex st 
ing in the phjscal world or perhaps 
existing in such a way that it is sdf 
sustaining That some of the essences 
we apprehend also enjoy a higher de¬ 
gree of reality cannot be den ed for 
they are manifested as material objects 
The only question and the interesting 
one IS whether any essence we can 
apprehend also enjojs the supreme de¬ 
gree of real ty It would be worth ex 
aminmg the various essences we appre¬ 
hend to see if there is any case sshere 
this is so Anselm says we are led to a 
pos live answer in the case of one and 
onlj one essence that of the being 
than which none greater can be con 
cei\ed for in this case alone the cs 
sence is such that it necessarily exists 
If we are to do justice to Anselm and 
understand the strong appeal this argu 
ment had for h m and many others we 
must be clear about the fact that 
throughout the argument he is tailing 
about an essence The prem scs are 
prem ses about an essence and the con 
elusion IS a statement about this \erv 
same essence It is not as Gaunilo in 


asted a conclusion about something 
dse Gaunilo s objection would be val 
id as It is in the example of the blessed 
isle if Anselm had concluded that an 
essence has been manifested in matter 
But since manifestation m matter is al 
ways an accident this is not something 
that could be discovered by examining 
an essence alone It is crucial to the ar 
gument that existence m matter should 
not be thought of as the highest level 
of existence and that the being con 
cemed should not be thought of as a 
composite of form and substance The 
argument can move only from essence 
to Pure Essence or Essentia That is. 
It can only reveal to us something more 
about essence and this is just what it 
does when it shows that one of the es 
sences we apprehend is an active self 
sustaining essence 

Th s discussion does not show that 
Anselms argument is sound but per 
haps It does show that the whole ques 
non centers around two radically dif 
ferent theories about ideas essences 
and objects Historically philosophers 
who have found Anselms argument 
acceptable have leaned toward a Pla 
tonic or Neoplatonic realism in which 
the role of essences is emphasized and 
that of matter minimized TTie proof 
was not accepted by the Aristotelians 
who dominated the philosophfc world 
for four or five centuries after Anselm 
nor by the nominalists and emp ncists 
who have dominated so much of philo- 
soph c thought in the last three hun 
dred years but it is adopted in one 
form or another by Descartes Licbniz 
Spinoza and Hegel who despite the 
fact that they d verge rad cally from 
one another are each influenced di 
tectiv or indirect!) by Plato Plotinus 
or Augustine 
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THE GLOSSES ON PORPHYRY 


Anflior Peter Abelard C1079-1142) 

TypeofMorJ Epistemology 

First transcribed Early twelfth century 

PwNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

A Himersnl is tJjflt which is fonicd to he predicated of imny since thiK^i 
cannot he predicated of man) only ipordsorcimnersnls 

A uniiersal n ord is imposed on things because of a common likeness conceded 
by the person im| osmg the n ord 

The common likeness of things is a function of the nature of things considered 
as causes of common conceptions 

Uniiersah signify existent things nimiely discrete indiiiduaJs but in a sense 
tiHiversols consist in the iindersfandtng alone 

Unixersal words are corporeal with respect to the nature of things and they 
are incorporeal ii ifh respect to the manner in ii hich they signify 

Umiersals signify sensible things but since the intrinsic substance signified 
IS natiiralfy separated from the things signified unnersals ere in that sense 
insensible 


One of the most colorful and fasa 
nating Hguies of the Middle Ages was 
Peter Abelard Many who know little 
about the technicalities of med eval 
logic still know about the life and 
loves of Abelard Some mjster) and 
much romance surround the events of 
his life and beneath this fasanation 
the fact that Abelard was undoubt 
edl) one of the more skilled philoso¬ 
phers of the era is sometimes forgotten 
For one thing much less of his work 
has been translated than that of others 
from the same period who are conse- 
quentlj now better knowm Further 
more his particular doctrines have not 
gamed the fame which has come to 
others No matter how important The 
Glosses on Porphyry mav be in a roe 
dieval setting the idea of praettang 
philosophy through such eommeniar) 
IS not a cuneniK accepted form ^ct it 
IS true that few more than Porphvij 


were responsible for the probleins 
which dominated the Middle Ages so 
that Abelards glosses concern crucial 
issues 

This work belongs to the branch of 
philosophy which Abelard following 
Boethius called rational Cthe other 
divisions being the speculaDve and 
the moral ) It corresponds most nearl) 
to what we call logic although it com 
prehends a shghilv wider area of prob¬ 
lems than perhaps our formal logic 
does PorphjT) prepared an introduc 
tion for the Cflfegorics of Anstotle and 
upon this Abelard comments In spite 
of a lack of available Anstotclian ma 
tenal he was able to construct Aristot 
les doctrines with judgment Abelards 
treatment of the problem of the status 
of unnersals really ended the argu 
mem in its all absorbing attraction 
from then on it was onl) one among 
a scries of problems. Abelard it is true 
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was condemned Sy Kis church for his 
doctrines since the) seemed to lead 
to paganism 

Definition division and classifica 
tion are the central logical prohJems 
to he considered first Essenbal defini 
tion is the mam issue and conse 
quently all of these logical problems 
basicall) involve metaphysical issues 
For there is no question but that in 
Porph)r)s mind and Abelards too 
logical division is division according to 
real structures accuall) present in na 
ture How arc the creatures of the nal 
ural order divided? This question con 
cerns as much the way of things as it 
does the vva) s of logical procedure for 
in the medieval mind the two are to 
be worked on until they become the 
same The mind adjusts its classifica 
tions to the divisions it finds in nature 
Logical investigation is ontological in 
quity and through it the structure of 
the world is grasped 

The prominent controversy regard 
mg the status of universals i$ ta sed 
through logical inquiry since it has 
meta^ysical overtones We cannot de 
cide about genus and species without 
deciding whether universals are real 
We divide according to genus and 
species but vve cannot be content to 
do this as a logical convenience We 
must ask Does such division represent 
anything real when it is obvious that 
every individual thing is singular and 
not universal representative of the 
speaes but never the species itself? 
Abelard asks the question Do uni 
versals apply to things or only to 
words once vve have been forced to a 
study of universals through the study 
of genus and species? 

Abelard must first define what a uni 
versal is Then after quoting Ar stot 
le and Porphyry he refines his own 
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definition that is universal which is 
formed to be predicated of many The 
question of the ontological status of 
universals has been raised by a logical 
question and formulated m logical 
terms Abelard begins by supposing 
that things as well as words are in 
eluded within this definition 

If things as well as words are called 
universal how can the universal defi 
niUon be applied to things also^ As 
usual Abelard begins to deal with this 
question by considering the views of 
those who have formulated this prob¬ 
lem Many hesajs solve this issue by 
asserting diat m different things there 
IS present a substance essentially the 
same in spite of the fact that the van 
ous things differ m form Porphyry 
seems to assent to this solution m ar 
gumg that by participation in the spe 
cies many men are one Other pm 
losophers are of different opinions 
and Abelard begins to formulate his 
own solution by finding one opinion 
from among these which seems to him 
to be closest to the truth namely the 
suggestion that indiv'idual things are 
different from each other not only in 
their forms but also m their essences 
He concludes that things cannot be 
universals because they are not predi 
cated of many 

In retrospect there seems to be no 
question but that much early medi 
eval interpretation of Anstotle was 
substantially influenced by Neopla 
tonic doctrines Abelard like many 
others was working toward the em 
p ncal stress upon the unique ind v d 
ual which came to be recognized as 
more accurate Anstotelian doctrine In 
working on the problem of the status 
of universals Abelard attempted to 
reconcile the Platonic suggesuon that 
universals subsist independently of 



things XMiU the Aristotelian \tc\v 
uhich stressed the Indiiidiial as prt 
mar) and the unucrsal as a function 
of the status of things existing onlj 
tn tilings 

Some |ihilosophcrs maintain that 
the unuctsal is merely a collection of 
man) indiiidual things hut this is too 
wcik *1 status to assign to unncrsals 
tn Ahclard s \ icw I k saw that al 
though a collection of men is called 
a species when the unitcrsal tnaii is 
predicated of each indnidual it is not 
the whole collection of men which is 
predicated A unitcrsal must he some 
tiling other than a collection taken as 
a whole 

As most mcjietals came to do oh- 
Mousl) Abelard tvas trting to mediate 
between tvlial be considered to be two 
extreme ticws to work out a modified 
position which would giic sufTicicnt 
status to unitersals wiihout making 
them in some sense more real than in 
ditiduals Being thcolog eall) oriented 
he could not do awa) wiih unitersals 
or make them simply a produce of Ian 

2 c since they arc present m Gods 
irstanding and impoitant to his 
way of knowing On the other hand 
like all those who became inicrcsicd 
m Aristotle m the later ^liddle Ages 
Abelard wanted to correct what he 
felt had been in error m pretious ideas 
concern ng unitersals and lo stress 
the primacy of individuals and their 
status 

Abelard hotveter could not go 
along with those who called single in 
dividuals predicated of many things 
universals on the ground that the 
many things agreed with the indvul 
uak in certain respects Neither a col 
lect on taken together then nor an in 
dn dual thing could be called a uni 
versal consequently Abelard bdieved 


that unitersals belong to words alone 
There arc unitcrsal words and there 
arc particular words If this is ^ 
what then had lo he doitt was to m 
quire cartfulK into the propert) of 
unitcrsal words What is the common 
cause bv which the unitcrsal word is 
imposed and what is the concej tion of 
the common likeness of things^ And 
more important is the word called 
common liecausc. of a common cause 
(or respect) in which the things agree 
or liecausc of a common concepiion or 
because of Ixith at once’ These ques 
lions Abelard found bj his exam na 
tion of other doctrines form the heart 
of the issue concerning unitersals 
Dealing With thc'sc questions is the 
onl) wa) a solution can be hoped 
for 

In order lo deal with the issues 
Abelard argued tve must first be clear 
about the process of understand ng it 
self CThis js ttptca)]) Aristotelian) 
When wt understand the relation be¬ 
tween the mind and the objects which 
It seeks to understand and how it 
comes to form that understand ng 
then we shall learn the status of the 
unitcrsal In other words the uni 
tcrsal IS to be understood primarilt a$ 
a part of the process of understand ng 
Itself And what Abelard found is 
that the understanding of universals 
differs and is to be distinguished from 
the understanding of particulars 

Here Abelard turned to theology 
and considered the question of um 
tersals as concerning the operaion of 
Gods mind God must hate unnersal 
conceptions in his mind as a neces 
saiy part of his creaUte function 
Man as a human artist hotteter does 
not need such universal patterns Un: 
tecsal conceptions exist m Gods mind 
but not in man s and this is one meas 
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tire of their difference Man does have 
certain intrinsic forms which do not 
come to him through the senses such 
as rationality and mortality CAristotle 
had also realized that not all JmowJ 
edge could be formed from the senses 
and the apprehension of individuals) 

What then is responsible for the 
common reference of universal words? 
Is It due to a common cause of imposi 
tion or to a common conception? Abe 
lard came to the conclusion that it is 
due to both but he regarded the 
common cause in accordance with 
the nature of things as having a greater 
force There is then a source for uni 
versal conception in the things them 
selves from which the understanding 
forms Its conceptions although some 
universals result merely from the for 
mation of common conceptions The 
conception of universals is formed by 
abstraction 

Having come this fat Abelard be 
lieved that his analysis had provided 
the ground necessary to propose a solu 
tion to the question about universals 
and their status the question which 
Porphyry had originally raised Uni 
versals signify things truly existent 
they are not merely empty opinions 
Nevertheless in a certain sense they 
exist m the understanding alone 
Again if we divide things into either 
corporeal or incorporeal and ask where 
in this division universals belong the 
answer must be that the) belong to 
both duisions Universals in a sense 
sjgnif) corporeal things in that they 
are imposed according to the nature of 
things and )et in another sense they 
signify incorporeal things with re 
spect to the manner in which the) sig 
nify 

Unnersals are said to subsist in sen 
sible things that is they signify an in 


tnnsic substance existing in a thing 
which IS sensible by its exterior form 
However although they signify this 
substance which subsists actually in 
the sensible thing at the same time 
they demonstrate the same substance 
as naturally separated from the sensi 
ble thing Some universals are sensible 
with respect to the nature of things 
and the same universal may be non 
sensible with respect to the mode of 
signifying Universals refer to sensible 
things but they refer to them in an 
incorporeal manner They signify both 
sensible things and at the same time 
that common conception which is 
ascribed primarily to the divine mind 

Singular words involve no such 
doubt as to their meaning As things 
are discrete m themselves so they are 
signified by singular words discretely 
and the understanding of them refers 
to definite things Universals do not 
have this easy reference which is what 
involves the understanding of them 
in such difficult) There is no definite 
thing as IS the case with singular 
words With which they agree Never 
theless the multitude of things them 
selves is the cause of the universality 
of the nouns which are used to refer 
to them because only that which con 
tains many is universal Yet the thing 
Itself does not have the universality 
which the thing confers upon the 
word 

In some sense such a solution as 
Abelard has proposed—a moderate real 
jsm—could be accused of not being 
definite What he did was to reject ex 
tiemc solutions on the one hand and 
on the other hand to set the limits of 
the question and the mode in which 
the question ought to be asked Only 
an extreme position is hkel) to be 
clear an) solution which attempts to 
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to a modcnic vicu is alna}s m 
ibngcT of ilippjng o\ct to one of i!ie 
extrtmes and uil! sulTtr from appear 
mg to hold l)oth c’cttcmc posmons at 
once 

^ct the \ahic m Al)clirds anaKsis 
IS the nising of the prohlems the cast 
given to the question and the cluctda 


lion of the difficulties involved m anr 
solution live suWe anal)Sis IS losonve 
extent illuminating in its own right 
and understanding ti gives us an ap¬ 
preciation both of Abelard and of the 
tradition which set his problems for 
him 


THE INCOHERENCE OF THE INCOHERENCE 

Author Averrots (ibn Tlos}id 1126-1I9S) 
t. o/uorL Thcolo^v mctaphjsics 
First IrnnscTibid Twelfth ctTHury 

PniscirAi. locAS Advascco 

Since any scries of causes tiecessary r/irotigh another cause must ultimately 
dcjcHcl upon n cause neccssfiry m usilf Co ^rst cmisc) Cod os the ftrst ctnise 
exists 

God did not create the uorld in iwic either by Milling it at the »rio»«e»^ ®f 
creolion or by uilltiig it eierimffy for to act in tune is to cfionge, and God « 
changeless because he is f erfeet 

Cod as first cause and nnntoted nwter, does not act m tune but he ^'rodtieer 
IIII lotcrial intelligences uhieli becouse of their ini^ erfection con change m 
lime 

The being of earisicnt things is inscparahJe from their essence 


Averrots the last of the great Islamic 
philosophers lived roughly one hun 
dred and fifty jears after Avicenna his 
philosophic rival and about three gen 
erations after Ghazali CI058111O 
the greatest of Moslem thelogians In 
his controversy with these two men he 
concerned himself primarily with the 
defense and purification of Aristotle 
whom he followed as closely as he 
could Since he too accepted such 
spurious works as The Theology of 
Artslollc his interpretation is still per 
meated by Neoplatoiuc elements but 


to a lesser extent than that of Ancenna 
The success of his endeavor is mdi 
rated by the fact that he was know n to 
scholastic wnieis as ihe Commentator 
and that no less a person than Thom^ 
Aquinas had him constantly at hand 
as he wrote his Siunma contra Gen 
tiles Cc 12581260) and his various 
commentaries on Aristotle 

The Incoherence of the Incoherence 
was wntten in reply to Ghazahs book 
The Incoherence of the Philosophers 
a book in which Ghazah had attacked 
die philosophers and in particular Am 
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cenna for advocating doctrines that 
\\ere incompatible with their faith As 
the title of his own book su^ests 
A\enoes came to the defense of die 
philosophers by attacking the incoher 
ence of The Incoherence Adophng a 
position similar to that of the later me 
die\al thinkers who distinguished be¬ 
tween revealed and natural theology, 
Averroes scrupulously avoided denying 
any tenet of his faith nevertheless he 
sided firmly with the philosophers His 
interpretations of religious doctnnes 
were so far removed from those of the 
theologians that even though he was 
studied carefully b) Hebrew and Chns 
tian philosophers he was not recog 
nized to any great extent bv his Islamic 
contemporaries Averroes’book plays a 
very important role m the long con 
troversy between the philosophers and 
the theologians since it is concerned 
chiefly widi the nature and existence 
of God and with the relationship be 
tween God and the cosmos Avenws 
does not spell out his position in detail 
for he agrees on the whole with the 
earlier commentators on Aristotle and 
with the version of Anstode he receives 
from them In particular he agrees 
largely with Avicenna disagreeing 
on those points and they are important 
points where he thinks Avicenna 
departs from Anstode (The reader 
IS referred to the article on Avicenna 
m this book ) 

Averroes agrees w^itb Anstode that 
there is a First Cause and he accepts a 
modified version of Avicennas proof 
from contingencj Objects whose exist 
ence is contingent rather than neces 
sary must have a cause If the cause 
is Itself contingent and if its cause is 
contingent and so on there would be 
an infinite regress and therefore no 
cause at all a conclusion which, it can 


readily he seen denies the assump- 
hon that contingent objects must have 
a cause Hence any senes of contin 
gent objects must be preceded m exist 
ence by a necessary cause which is 
either necessary through another or 
necessary without a cause—necessary 
in Itself But if vve have a senes of 
causes each of which is necessary 
through another once more ue have 
an infinite regress and thus no cause 
Hence any senes of causes necessary 
through another must depend upon 
a cause necessary in itself—a First 
Cause 

The nature of this First Cause and 
of the way in which it causes is illumi 
naced by Averroes discussion of crea 
tion Averroes agrees with the philos 
ophers against Ghazah that the world 
was not created m time The philoso¬ 
phers had argued that if the world was 
created in time it was created directly 
or indirectly by God since an infinite 
regress of causes is impossible If God 
created it in time then he acted at a 
time and therefore underwent a change 
m time but unquestionably this is 
an impossible state of aflairs since 
God IS perfect and changeless To 
Chazali s objection that God did not 
act in time but decreed from all eter 
nity that the world should come into 
being at a certain time Averroes re¬ 
plies that even if God had so willed 
from all etemitj he must also have 
acted at the time of creation in order to 
implement his decision for every ef 
feet must have a contemporaneous 
cause Consequently the philosophers 
objection cannot be avoided It can be 
shown similarly that the cosmos is m 
corruptible that is that there is no 
time at which it will come to an end 
for this too would require a change m 
God. Change occurs only within the 
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t%’orld and then only uhen one thinf; 
IS changed into another The u*otW 
Itself IS eternal and c\c:lastmg 

Ghazah had aircadj attacked A\i 
cenna on this point, asserting that the 
followers of Aristotle now ha\e a prob¬ 
lem on their hands, for the) must give 
some account of how an eternal First 
Cause produces things that hare a be¬ 
ginning in time. The problem is com 
plicated by the fact that Aicrrocs and 
Avicenna agreed vvnth Aristotle that 
since the world is eternal, infinite tern 
poral sequences do occur For instance, 
there was no time when the celestul 
sphere began to move and no time 
when the first man appeared Why 
not chides Ghazah, agree with the 
matenahsts that since uierc is an in 
Enite sequence of causes, a First Cause 
IS not only superBuous but impossible? 

In tepf), Averroes asks us to con 
sider the case of the inBntce sequence 
of past positions of a celesual sphere 
Like Avicenna, he says that so far as 
the sphere is concerned this sequence 
IS an accidental inBniee, for the motion 
of the sphere at any given moment does 
not cause the motion it has at any other 
moment First, if mooon did cause 
motion there would be an mfirute re¬ 
gress of causes and therefore no cause 
at all Second, since motion is conbn 
uous, there are in it no discrete units 
that have a beginning and an end and 
therefore no units that could stand in 
a causal relationship to one another Fi 
nally, since the cause must be contem 
poraneous with the effect the causal 
relation cannot span an interval of 
time, and past motion cannot influence 
present mouon In the case of the celes 
tial sphere, the motion it has at any 
given moment follows, not from the 
motion It had at some previous mo¬ 
ment, but from its desire at that mo¬ 


ment to emulate the perfcaion of the 
associated Intelligence Through all 
etcnwty this Intelligence has sustained 
It in motion from moment to moment 
by continuous!) acting as its final 
cause Since this Intelligence is itself 
a being whose cxisience is neecssarv 
througn another, w e are led back to the 
First Cause, the Unmoved Mover who 
stands behind the world The Mover 
Itself does not operate in time nor does 
It cause time dircctl), but it does pro¬ 
duce an Intelligence which, because 
it IS immatcna), js changeless, but 
which because it is imperfect, is able 
to produce change of position m the 
sphere and thus to produce change m 
time 

Avwoes’ treatment of the infinite se¬ 
quence of man begetting man i$ some¬ 
what different from the preceding argu 
ment, for in this case there are mscrete 
objects which do seem to cause one 
another successive!) But here, too, 
Averroes says the sequence is, in itself, 
an acadental infinite To be sure, the 
sequence does depend upon man but 
only in several secondary senses First, 
as he puts it, the third man can come 
from the second only if the first man 
has penshed That is, since the amount 
of matter in the universe is limited, 
human bodies can contmue to come 
into existence only if others pensh 
Second, through the phenomena of 
conception and grow ih, man is the in¬ 
strument by which God produces other 
men But having functioned m both 
cases as a matenal cause by providing 
suitable matter, mans role is complete, 
for no body can produce a form m 
another Directly or indirectly, the 
First Mover is the source of the eternal 
form that, when individuated by mat 
ter, animates that matter Here again 
Awnoes describes the Mover or one 



of the Intelligences as operabng etet thought hy abstracting it from its mate- 
nally as a final cause again and again nal context we apprehend it imper 
drawing forth from complexes of mat fectly God who is perfect does not 
ter the form that is contained in them apprehend the natures of things m 
potentially Uiese ways and therefore does not ap- 

Averroes then considers the question prehend them as either individual or 
raised by Ghazali as to how it is pos universal In some manner which we 
sible for the plurality m the world to do not understand he comprehends 
arise from the Mover who is simple that which is plural to us but does not 
Avicenna had argued that only one comprehend it as numerically plural 
thing can emanate from God but that (This is a particular application of the 
this thing the First Intelligence is genera! principle that any property or 
able to generate more than one thing capacity we attribute to God must be 
by contemphting both itself and the attributed only b) analog} ) God then 
Mover Averroes replies first that since is the source of all plurality e%en 
thought and its object are idenbcal the though he is simple and changeless 
Intelligence is really idenbcal with its Averroes accepts the Avicennian cos 
thought of God and with its thought molog) m its general outlines The First 
of itself and therefore that these Moi er produces a number of pure In 
thoughts are idenbcal with each other telligences which may produce others 
Hence there is no plurality of thought and which cause the motions of their 
and no plurality of creation Second respective spheres or m the case of the 
he says that when Avicenna insists that Agent Intellect preside over generation 
only one thing can come from God he and corruption in the sublunar world 
is thinking of the Supreme Intellect The Mover is the efficient cause of 
as if It were a finite empirical one but these Intelligences producing them by 
this concept IS a mistake Since our m means of a power that it emanates and 
tellect IS limited by matter any particu the final and formal cause insofar as it 
lar mental act can have only one ob is the thing they seek to emulate They 
ject but since God is not s? limited he in turn are the efficient final and for 
can think all things even though his mal causes of the motion of the spheres 
simplicity and changelessness preclude Averroes agrees with Avicenna that 
a plurality of acts If it be replied that though pnme matter is not created the 
to think of all things is to have mam existence of material things depends 
thoughts and that since thinker and upon the Mover in that he is the source 
thought are identical God iriusC be of the forms and also the agent final 
plural Averroes replies that when God and formal cause of the manifestation 
thinks all things he does not think of any form in matter 
them discursivel) as we do In our case But despite this agreement Averroes 
either we entertain images a process disagrees with Avicenna on a number 
which unquestionabl) involves spatial of points Some such as the number of 
apprehension and thus spatial pluralit} Intelligences (over fort) ) and tlie non 
or we understand concepts by genus linear order of the Intelligences (the 
and species a process which again Mover ma) have produced ill of the 
introduces pluralit) In either case Intelligences of the principle spheres 
since we apprehend the object of dirccilj^ are unimportant but others 
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are crucial As uc ha\c alrcad) indi 
catcd, AxcrrcKis insists that the Intclli 
gcnces rcall) arc simple in that they do 
not contemphte ihemschcs in several 
cssentiallv difTcrcnt ways. It follows 
that the spheres arc not composites of 
soul and oody even though the) arc 
animate, and that God is the source of 
plurality Consequcntlj, God docs not 
function as Avicenna says he docs 
Whether hy intention or not, Avi 
cenna left the impression that Gods 
role m the creative process was com 
plclcd when he produced the First In 
telligcncc and that the further creative 
acts were contributed piecemeal by the 
vanous Intelligences acting from tbeir 
own natures In locating tne source of 
plurality in God, Averrocs is insisting 
that direct responsibility for the whole 
acative process rests wnth God It is 
true he says, that the Intelligences are 
creative agents but they are the 
Movers su^rdinates who, out of re¬ 
spect for him, implement his commands 
tnroughout the cosmos Setting aside 
the theological analogy, we understand 
a theory such as this to mean that 
God s essence functions as the efficient 
formal, and final cause of the First In 
telhgence, that this mtelligcnce w an 
imperfect manifestation of the essence 
of God that God as thus reflected func 
tions once more as the efficient, formal, 
and final cause of an Intelligence or 
soul inferior to the first one, and so on 
down through the hierarchy 

Averroes also differes from Avicenna 
m a respect which anticipates the con 
trast between Spinoza and Leibniz for 
he ioosens the Avicenna hands of tie 
cessity To be sure in some sense God 
does what he does necessarily but this 
IS not logical necessity, for the world he 
contemplates and thus produces is the 
best of all possible worlds Similarly, 


(he vanous intelligences respond to 
God, not because it would be contra 
dictory not to, but because thev respect 
him TTicrc IS a definite normative cle¬ 
ment permeating the svstem On the 
general issue of the relation between 
God and the wnrld Averrocs does not 
differ from Avicenna as greatly as 
he frequently says he docs, neverthe¬ 
less, his modifications are important 
and they do result in a weakening of 
the Neoplitonic elements, a fact that 
was appreciated by later Anstotelians 
Anotner histoncally imrwrtant fca 
turc of Averrocs' philosophy is his re- 
tcction of Avicenna's sharp distinction 
Ixjtwcen essence and existence Avt 
cenna had insisted that except m the 
case of God, existence is an accident 
that happens to an essence For Avi 
cenna, existence is a condition that 
must be satisfied by an essence before 
it can occur outside a mind, a property 
that must be added to it Thus, the 
existence of a matenal object does not 
stem from its essence, but from vvhat 
happened to its essence On the other 
hand, Averrocs insists that the verv 
being of an existent thing is its essence 
that its being depends upon the essence 
and not upon what happens to the 
sence For him the terms 'being' and 
existence are not verb terms butsub- 
stanuves applied pnmanJy to the object 
Itself and secondarily to the essence 
that makes it the sort of thing it is 
Since the object is a being or existent 
in virtue of its essence, it is impossible 
to separate essence and existence save 
in thought The essence itself may be 
regarded as an existent in a secondary 
sense of that term but m this case it 
IS impossible to separate essence and 
existence even m thought. 

This difference between the two 
men is reflected in their views, mas 
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much as AMccnna is \cry much con 
ccrncd with hou things come into ex 
istcncc and Avcirocs shows himsclF 
to be more concerned with the man 
ner m whicli things change Thus m 
thcir proofs of the existence of God 
AMcenm mo\cs from the contingent 
existence of things to a nccessatil) ex 
isting ground whereas Aterrots pro¬ 
ceeds from the occurrence of motion to 
an unmosed mover Again whereas 
Avicennas Giver of Forms is bringing 
essences into existence b) impressing 
them upon suitablj prepared matter 
AverrOLs' Agent Intellect is coaxing out 
forms nascent m complexes of matter 
Averrocs insists corrcctlj tbatj^icenna 
IS moving avva) from Anstotle and 
that he himself is truer to their com 
mon master Later Thomas Aquinas 
and his followers follow Avicenna m 
making a sharp distinction between es 
senee and existence but they achnowl 
edge Avertoes objection by transform 
mg existence from a propert) into an 
act of being that is prior in principle to 
essence On the other hand Ockham 
and the Averroists of the fourteenth 
fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth 
cenrvnes insist that Aiertoes ts tight 
and that Avicenna and Thomas are 
wrong 

Another historically important fea 
ture of Averroes philosophy is his dis 
agreement with several aspects of Avi 
cennas psychology First and not so 
important he believes that Avicenna 
added a superfluous faculty to the am 
mal soul when he attributed an estima 
tive sense to animals a sense parallel 
mg the cogitative sense in man The 
ancients were correct he says in mam 
taming that imagination can detect in 


tcntions as well as sensible forms and 
that it can make judgments about these 
intentions More important Averroes 
gives a radically different account of 
the theoretic intellect He agrees with 
Avicenna that the individual human 
intellect is activated only by the Agent 
Intellect which is external to us and 
acts on all of us alike but he disagrees 
about the nature of the intellect that is 
activated According to Avicenna it is 
the potential intellect an immaterial 
infell«:t that can survive the body but 
according to Averroes it is the passive 
intellect a corporeal faculty that can 
not survive the body Averroes does ad 
mit an immatenal potential intellect m 
addition to the corporeal passive int"! 
lect but It is not a personal faculty for 
it IS simply the Agent Intellect insofar 
as It individuates itself when it illumi 
nates the passive intellect in order to 

f irepare it for the reception of Intel 
igible forms Avenoes thinks of the 
immaterial soul as being individuated 
when It strikes a physical object Thus 
there is no personal immortality for 
individuality within the immaterial m 
tellect disappears when the corporeal 
passive inldJect dies From the point 
of view of the Christian philosophers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Averroes is correct insofar as he gives 
the potential and agent intellects a 
common status but incorrect insofar as 
he denies that they are personal facul 
ties They preferred to modify Avi 
cenna by elimmat ng the Tenth Intel 
ligence and endowing each human 
Ijeing with an individual agent intel 
lect to accompany the individual po¬ 
tential intellect he already has 
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GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED 


Author Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon, 1135 1204) 

T)fj)C of 11 orb Metaph)wcs, theology 
First transcribed 1190 


pRiNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Those who have become perpleoced about reUgtous matters as a result of study 
ing philosophy can he helped by reahzittg that scriptural svrilings may often ve 
understood in a ^giirnfive sense 

It IS precisely because of the difficulty of understanding the divine that meta¬ 
phor becomes useful in religious utterances 

Once the necessity for an indirect approach to religious matters is admitted, 
faith becomes a way of relating oneself to a Being whose mystery ts understood 
metaphorically 


‘From Moses to Moses there was 
none like Moses’ is a famous phrase 
which indicates something of Maimon 
ides’ place of importance in Jewish 
thought The First Moses represents 
the origin of the great Jewish religious 
tradition and the Jewish Law The 
Second Moses stands for, as is now 
well known, an attempt to reconcile 
this inherited tradition with the grow 
jng Arabian and Western philosophy 
and culture which were being absorbed 
in the eleventh century 

Imelleauals of his age were per 
plexed bv the disparity between the 
Law, which meant so much to them, 
and the philosophical sophistication 
they could not resist acquiring For 
them Maimonides provided a Guide, 
as well as a new summary of the Law, 
both of which were so successful that 
they have now become classics in the 
religious tradition as well as in secu 
lar philosopb) Can Maimonides once 
again sene as a guide for our time, or 
docs our situation require new proph 
ets"^ Let us begin by an inquiry into 
the wa) m which Maimonides met 
the need of his own day 


Maimonides addressed his Gmde to 
those who had studied philosophy and 
had acquired knowledge and who 
‘while firm m religious matters are 
perplexed and bewildered on account 
of the ambiguous and figurative ex^ 
pressions employed in holy writings. 
We are not, then, beginning here with 
philosophic reason and attempting to 
find a religious view which will fit it 
Moses’ audience was from the begin 
ning firrnlv committed to its religious 
tradition, but, now that philosophy 
had penetrated religion the question 
was never one as to whether religion 
should be maintained but only how it 
ivas to handle its philosophical content 
Maimonides wrote for those whose re¬ 
ligious roots were deep and who had 
held to religious practice "The ob¬ 
ject of this treatise is to enlighten a re¬ 
ligious man who has been trained to 
believe in the truth of our holy Law, 
who conscientiously fulfills his moral 
and religious duties, and at the same 
time has been successful in his philo¬ 
sophical studies ’ This is not the de¬ 
scription of a hollow man 

It IS not difilcult to see why such a 
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person uas 'lost m perplexity and anx 
jct) ’ caught m tensions he could not 
easilj rcsohe His religious training 
uas too decplj ingrained c\en to con 
sidcr surrendering it and jet the new 
sophistication made philosophy natu 
nilj attractive It is not that such a 
person had for the first time become 
an intellectual since as a ]cvv he had 
inherited a long and subtle intellectual 
tradition but that formcrlj reason had 
worl^cd onlj within the Law while 
afterwards philosophj took this same 
reason outside the Law and offered it 
new and alien foundations This was 
the general cause for concern but 
Guide for the Perflexcd focuses on 
the particular problem of trjmg to ex 
plain certain words m Scripture central 
to the religious tradition whose com 
mon interpretation sets them at odds 
with philosophical refinements Rea 
son never ceased to accept the Law 
hut It found It difficult to accept any 
teaching based on a literal interpreta 
tion of the Law 

Furthermore the perplexity had to 
be met by finding a way to five with 
It since to surrender cither the Law or 
the newly found philosophy was un 
acceptable Moses attempt is never to 
try to remove the source of the anx ety 
as might seem natural but ro try 
to find a way in which to adapt to it 
To surrender religion would mean to 
break down the context which gave 
meaning and continuity to Jewish Jife 
but to surrender philosophy would be 
no service to religion either since it 
would leave religion still disturbed by 
the unanswered philosophical ques 
tions To reject philosophy would not 
remove the objections with which phi 
losophy perplexes religion Since there 
could be no escape from perplexity it 
had to be met and accepted as the 


starbng point and the necessary condi 
tion 

AJatmonides’ first step toward meet 
mg this perplexity is the ancient one 
of suggesting that the offending words 
m Scripture may also be understood 
in a figurative sense While this is the 
general line of Maimonides reply he 
was quick to see that it would pro¬ 
vide only temporary relief from per 
plexity unless backed up by an expla 
nation as to why it was necessary to 
use figurative language m the first 
place This he began to do by explain 
mg that even in Natural Science some 
topics are not fully explained that 
most difficult problems cannot be thor 
oughly understood by any one of us 
and that since men differ m degree of 
mtclhgcnce truth is withheld from 
the multitude of ordinary men and 
therefore their objections can be ig 
noted The necessjtj for metaphor it 
seems cannot be explained until men 
are convinced that reason allows only 
a few to reach great heights and that 
even here they must all accept final 
hmitattont 

If such is the case we are forced 
back to metaphor as the most adequate 
means available for expressing what 
we do know If all obscurity could be 
removed from the subject then literal 
terms could be used without reserva 
tion Since literal description is com 
plelely successful only where all tinges 
of mystery can be removed the ac 
ceptance of metaphorical expression de¬ 
pends upon the existence of some 
sense of mystery where God is con 
cemed The purely philosophical mind 
might have difficulty accepting mys 
tery even in the case of God but 
what must be recognized is that Afai 
monides wrote for a man overtly re¬ 
ligious for whom the sense of mystery 



in the dmne nature id not seem at 
all abnormal 

Maimonides A\as not fooled, it is 
important to note, into thinking that 
an allegorical interpretion of religious 
literature is a full explanation to a phil 
osophical mind Instead, the intenuon 
of this method is to show the philo¬ 
sophical religious mind the reasons 
why to ask for a complete exposition in 
matters is an exorbitant demand 
The difficulty of understanding a literal 
irapossibilitj arises only for the inlel 
hgent since the ill informed do not 
recognize an impossibility when it ap¬ 
pears Yet the intelligent obsener who 
can admit the plausibility of a secret 
meaning need not reject the difficult 
religious doctrine at once, since he can 
treat it allegorically, as uell as hterallv, 
to see if It may be accepted in this 
second mode What is important to see 
here is that for Maimonides the literal 
meaning was neier to be rejected but 
was always to be retained along with 
the more subtle metaphoncal treat 
ment 

All of this can serve to relieve philo¬ 
sophical perplexity, but interestingly 
enough it can do so only for one 
made sensitive to the limitations of 
human reason through a religious 
tradition Without the religious sensi 
tnity no solution can be found The 
religioush untrained person simply 
cannot see the need for metaphorical 
expression It takes some acquaintance 
with God v\hich onlj a religious dis 
ciplme IS Iikcl) to provide to convince 
one of how difficult a matter it is to 
deal with the divine 

When the mmd comprehends one 
thing It t-’nds to think that it can com 
prehend cvcrjihing. but it is just this 
view of knowledge which must be 
guarded against if the metaphoncal 


method is to be successful in dealing 
with man’s perplexity If there are no 
limitations set for the mind, ever) 
thing would theoretically he open to 
literal interpretation Metaphor can be¬ 
come meaningful when the mmd finds 
that It cannot go everywhere directly 
Metaphor is the shortest distance 
tween two points only when the di 
rect path is not open to the human 
mind 

Here is the paradox The religious 
spint vvhich feeds on the sense of the 
final mystery within the divine nature, 
leads to perplexity when brought mto 
contact With philosophical optimism 
and Its literal, one level mode of state- 
>^cnt Yet the only hope for the recon 
ciliation without surrender is that a 
sense of divine mvsterj might force us 
to see that a frontal attack is not pos 
sible in the case of God Thus alle¬ 
gorical intereretatjon provides a genu 
me basis ot latitude which alone is 
pnerous enough to retain both the re¬ 
ligious sense of a dunne mystery never 
fully disclosed together with a philo¬ 
sophical directness whenever possible 
Such an interpretation of mystery 
and literalness together, which re¬ 
quires metaphorical expression opens 
the way for a genuine meaning for 
faith By faith’we do not understand 
merelv that which is uttered with the 
Jips but also that which is appre¬ 
hended by the soul the conviction 
that the object of belief is exactly as 
It is apprehended ’ If God is not di 
recti) approachable by literal means, 
faith always concerns something seen 
only incompletely through the figure 
of a symbol Such belief cannot be 
compelled but if the necessity for in 
direct approach is admirced in the case 
of objects exceeding the limits of di 
rect grasp metaphor becomes mcaning- 
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ful anti faith an appropriate anti pos presence of m}stcry in the divine na 
siblc ua\ of rchiing oneself to such a lure and realized the inappropriateness 
Being If all things were open to direct of frontal attack 
knowledge, a relation of faith could Our only complete knowledge con 
onK seem unncccssat) and inappropn ccming God it turns out consists in 
ate knowing that we are unable truly to 

Metaphor IS not a completeh success comprehend Him God alone com 
ful or controllahle means of communi prehends himself, and one not made 
cation We can cmploj onlj inadequate aware of these matters too quickly 
language wlicrt God is concerned and jumps to the conclusion that man can 
metaphor is the best method at our know nothing about God at all The 

disposal, since it allows the mind to truth lies somewhere in between and 

get around barriers bj subtle and in it requires the energy of religious in 
direct means We therefore make the terest to keep from slipping into either 
subject clearer and show to the un extreme God maj be approached but 
derstandmg the way of truth b) sajing only by indirection The negative 
He IS one but docs not possess the at method provides the mind with posi 
tribute of unitv Here we seem to con tive apprehensions of the divine na 

tradict ordinarv expression but this turc but not such that all mystery is 

may indicate only that we are dealing removed since God remains never 
with no ordinary object Bv negating fullv comprehended by any being 
part of the phrase in the figurative other than himself 
statement we cause the sensitive mind Thus Maimonides has provided a 
to pass on to a grasp of Gods nature context m which perplexity may be 
which could not be given by direct stabilized but it is not a simple solu 
statement Wliat we learn from this tion He speaks to men whose sense of 
example is that we cannot describe religious tradition is basic to them and 
the Creator bv any means except bv thus he is able to call upon their re 
negative attributes Metaphor and ligious disapline to hold a flexible posi 
negative theology then are natural tion which docs not go all the wav in 
companions either direction The use of metaphor 

Positiv e assertions about God allow allows the literal meaning of the ordi 
the imagination to mislead us whereas nary religious language to remain 
proof by negation leads us gradually to while making room for the more sub 
more perfect knowledge of God The tie and refined meaning of the term in 
mystery involved in the divine nature philosophical usage A willingness to 
turns the ordinarv situation around so grant metapor as legitimate and ap 
that vve can now be convinced that plicable depends upon an agreement 
certain qualities must be negated that knowledge reaches its limits at 
whereas we cannot be as sure of posi least in the case of God and it is af 
tive attributes as we might be in an most inconceivable that one should al 
ordinary instance The method of neg low this limit to be placed on know! 
ative attributes is necessary to direct edge philosophically unless he had ex 
the mind to the truth winch we must perienced some feeling of the mystery 
believe concerning God but it could present at the center of the divine 
he adopted only by one who felt the nature Recognizing the difBculty we 
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employ the negative method to protect 
us while we looh directly into the 
light, and the knowledge we achieve 
will not seem contradictory so long as 
It IS regarded as at least partly meta 
phor and 5)101)01 If a man’s religious 
sense is strong enough to feel this, he 
can accept metaphor and control the 
anxiety which philosophical sophistica 
tion has brought to him This is the 
guide for the perplexed, hut onl) for 
one whose perplexity stems from a 
strong religious tradiUon and its aorom 
pan>ing sense of the mystery encoun 
tered wheneier the mind is turned to¬ 
ward God 

Tummg to Maimonides’ doctrine of 
non literal or metaphorical interpreta 
tion, we have to ask with him what it 
IS that allows such duality of meaning 
without simple equivocation of terms? 
Maimonides answer is that this is pos 
sib’e onl) when one finds himself d«l 
ing with a kind of existence not capable 
of reduction to a single level and one 
is not likely to grant this if he has lost 
all sense of mvstery in the divnne na 
ture Philosophy can be counted on to 
lake the mysterv out of the natural or 
der, as well it should but it cannot be 
as) ed to provide one with some feeling 
for the irreducible m)steiy m the di 
vine nature The cultivaUon of the re¬ 
ligious hfe provides the datum upon 
which philosoph) applies itself in order 
to develop theology that is, the ra 
tional statement of the divine inso¬ 
far as tins IS possible But if theology 
IS not to become pure philosophy, the 
devotional life must have provided it 
with some sensitivity regarding the dif 
ficulty of handling God on our own 
terms. 

In spite of this rather clear frame¬ 
work and Simple objecuve the casual 
modem reader is likely to be struck 


the elaborate scholarly nature of much 
of the Guide The opening pages sre 
entirely given over to an exegesis or 
anal)sis of the use of certain Hebrew 
terms, all of which are central to Jew¬ 
ish religious thought Interspersed 
js a discussion of the limits of man’s 
intellect as well as an appraisal of the 
value of studying metaphvsics Such a 
diversity gives a correct picture of the 
blend of religious thought, scholarlv 
study of concepts, and traditional phi 
losophy which makes up the Guide 
Then follows a more or less stand¬ 
ard consideration of the nature of God 
and of the attnbutes appropnate to 
him 

It should be realized that the scope 
of the Guide is as wide as all tradi 
tional theology and religious thought 
It IS by no means simply a piece of 
philosophical apologetic, as might be 
thought from its title Maimonides 
correctly sees that the only adequate 
way to provide a guide out of an) per 
ple.xity is to take up and to discuss all 
of the major theological issues. To do 
SO successfully is to provude the best, 
roost substantial guide that can be pro- 
du'^ After considering the tradi 
bonal attributes of God (such as unity, 
incorporealit)), the second Moses be¬ 
gins Part II with a discussion of twenty 
SIX propositions emploved b) philoso¬ 
phers to prove Gods existence 

Next comes the quesLon of creation 
versus the eternality of the universe, 
and Alaimomdes sets forth as best he 
can the way in which a doctrine of 
creation ex mhilo can be justified phil 
osophicall) Prophecy and the proph 
cts then occup) him as one might al 
most guess for the Jewish tradition de¬ 
mands that prophecy be made accept 
able Visions are discussed but evil and 
divine providence, as alwa)S, are the 
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two central problems in tins section A 
religious belief m God runs into its 
greatest philosophical difTicultx in tt\ 
mg to reconcile its conception of di 
\inity with the c\ils and difhcultics of 
the world 

It IS cas) to sec that what Mai 
monides has pros ided is actual!) a com 
prchensise stni>»i/i of traditional rcli 
gious belief and philosophical tradition 
Out of this meeting a theology is bom, 
although Its material setting within the 
literature of Judaism males it appear 
less abstract than most modem ques 
tions The Guide is actually a vast 
compendium of philosophical and re¬ 
ligious material, which is then giien 
shape through Maimonides' attempt to 
draw answers out of this combination 
The towering position of influence 
which he occupies within the Jewish 


tradition gues some measure of his suc¬ 
cess 

Philosophy and religion in certain 
areas treat the same questions, but 
they do so in quite different ways and 
m quite different settings When they 
are kept apart, as they can be in some 
ages, no conflict arises Whenever an 
age becomes generally sophisticated 
philosophically, as was true m Mai 
monides* time and as is also true m our 
own day, then perplexity is bound to 
come To those who can drop neither 
perspectne, some reconciliation of the 
two bodies of material must be made 
Out of the attempt to reconcile phi 
Josophy and religion each age arrives at 
a new theological perspective, which 
has implications for both technical phi 
losophy and the religious life 


ON THE REDUCTION OF THE ARTS TO THEOLOGY 

Author Saint Bonaventura (Giovannidi Fidanza, 1221 1274) 

Typcojuorfe Theology 
First trflKsenhed c 1250 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Every kind of fewoivledge, if understood nghtly, is knou ledge of Cod all of the 
arts reduce to theology 

God created IigJit on the first day of creation as the source of activity in all 
living things, the link between soul and body 

There are two sorts of hghf, the created and the spiritual 

The mechanical arts are illuminated by external light, the sun other knowl 
edge comes from the Ught of cerise porceptKf/e, the hghi of phihsophicd knou'l 
edge, and the light of Sacred Scripture 

As seen by man, the four lights whose source is God become six because of 
distinctions within philosophy between rational philosophy, natural philosophy, 
and moral philosophy, the six lights correspond to the six days of the creation 

One central problem pervades the ventuia the reconciliauon of the mys 
philosophical writings of Saint Bona tical insights of Saint Francis of Assisi 
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widi a rational understanding of re- 
alit) For his solution Bona^entura 
turned to the Platonic tendencv m 
inedie\al philosophy as de\eloped by 
Saint Augustine, Alexander of Hales, 
and Robert Grosseteste Thus hisnorl. 
stands outside the Aristotelian tradi 
non of his contemporarj Saint Thomas 
Aquinas Oi the Reduclion of the Arts 
to Theology was prohahly written while 
Saint Bonaientura rvas teaching at the 
Ums'crsity of Pans and it may have 
been a lecture We find m it a typical 
mediex'al scheme for the classificanon 
of knowledge 

Samt Bonaventura is often referred 
to by the title Doctor Seraphicus A 
seraph is a ministenng angel to God 
Not only did Saint Bonaventura show 
his desotion to God m the way in 
which he Ined hut ui his wnting he 
shows his belief in the complete ah- 
sorpuon of every aspect of realit) into 
the infinite goodness of God The Re 
duciion 18 an example of this connc* 
non Every kind of knowledge if un¬ 
derstood nghtlv, 1 $ knowledge of God 
all of the arts reduce to theology 

The Redwtwn opens with a Bibbcal 
quotation one from the Erst chapter of 
tne epistle of James ‘Everj gow gift 
and every perfect gift is from above 
coming down from the Father of 
Lights." Light IS a symbol of special 
importance for Samt Bonaventura In 
Platos allegorv of the cave the sun is 
iJenuBed with the good This symbol 
came to be identified vMih God m the 
wntings of the Ncoplatonists and of 
ihc carl) Church phtloscphm. For 
Samt Bonaventura it is not the sun but 
light that has a sneaal place in the 
created universe Laght was made bv 
God on the first da\ of creation accord 
mg to the account m Genesis while 
the sun v\ as not created until the fourth 


day Light is the source of activn^ m 
all created things, the source of their 
extension and the source of their 
beauty it is the link between the •«>ul 
and die body There are two sorts of 

light the created which we e.xpenencc 

as the hght of the sun and the spntral 
ligh^ vvnth which God acts upon the 
human soul and which is perfectlv re¬ 
produced m Jesus Christ the Son Be¬ 
cause of Its assoaation with Christ, 
light and truth have the same meaning 

Saint Bonaventura distinguishes be¬ 
tween types of knowledge by the kinds 
of light which are responsible for them 
The mechanical arts are illummated 
by external hght the sun which re- 
v^s iheu structure as artifacts. They 
are of seven types, weaving, armor 
making, agriculture hunting naviga 
tion medicine and drama Drama m 
dudes what we would now call die 
fine am. Armor mabng indudes all of 
the implements of war Coobng is a 
subdivBion of the art of huntinr w 
sorts of buving and sellmg are includro 
under navigation By extending tne 
meaning of terms m this way the seven 
mechanical arts become inclusive 
enough to take care of the phv-sical 
needs of men 

The hght of sense perception is the 
second hght Sense perception » di 
reeled toward a matcnal object and is 
of five sorts corresponding to the five 
senses. Samt Bonaventura argues m 
accord with Saint Augusunc that there 
are five senses because there are four 
dements—fire air water earth—and 
a Rfth suhseance sref^er or hghL fare 
IS apprehended through the sense of 
smell air through hcanng 
through uste earth through touch 
and hght through sight Since all cre¬ 
ated things arc made up of these ele¬ 
ments the five senses arc sufliaent for 
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man to perceive the physical universe 

Man apprehends the world by means 
of the third light the light of philo¬ 
sophical knowledge Through it he 
learns the principles and causes of the 
things that he perceives There are 
three sorts of truth says Saint Bona 
ventura the truth of speech of things 
and of morals and to these correspond 
the three types of philosophy the ra 
donal the natural and the moral The 
truth of speech is learned through 
grammar logic and rhetoric which 
apprehend judge and persuade Nat 
ural philosophy is divided into physics 
which considers change as a natural 
process mathematics which considers 
quantity abstractly and metaphysics 
which studies being as such and which 
leads back to God as the first principle 
Moral philosophy consists of ethics 
economics and politics which are con 
cetned with the individual the family 
and the state 

The fourth 1 ght illuminates the 
mind for the understanding of ledempi- 
tive truth (verdns salutarts') It is the 
light of Sacred Scripture and is the 
highest truth because it leads beyond 
reason and human research coming di 
rectly from God through inspiration 
Although this truth is one in the literal 
sense it is understood spiritually in 
three ways the allegorical by which 
we learn about God and man the 
moral by which tve learn how ro Jive 
and the anagogical by which we learn 
how to be united with God These 
three types of truth are concerned with 
faith morals and the uft mate cnefe of 
both 

Thus says Sa nt Bonaventura there 
are four lights when they are consid 
ered in terms of their source who is 
God but when seen by man there are 
six the light of Sacred Scripture of 


sense perception of the mechanical 
aits of rational philosophy of natural 
philosophy and of moral philosophy 
These SIX illuminations are related to 
the SIX days of creation in the order 
listed The knowledge of Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture corresponds to the creation of light 
on the first day and this light per 
meates the whole of subsequent crea 
tion So too all knowledge is contained 
in and ends in knowledge of the Sa 
cred Scripture going back to God from 
whom it came Saint Bonaventura con 
dudes this section of the Reduction by 
saying And there the cycle ends the 
number six is complete and conse¬ 
quently there is rest 

It IS interesting that Saint Bonaven 
tura should mention both the circle 
and the number six For him the circle 
IS the perfect figure and six the perfect 
number The circle is perfect because 
It IS a closed figure represented by one 
cont nuous line Six is the perfect num 
ber because it is equal to the sum of its 
factors I 2 and 3 which are the first 
three numbers 

In the second part of the Reduction 
Saint Bonaventura considers how each 
k nd of knowledge leads to knowledge 
of the Sacred Scripture One example 
from each of the five kinds of knowl 
edge will be sufBc ent to expla n h s 
method 

The lowest kind of knowledge is 
sense perception but just as the eye 
enjoys seeing so the soul delights in its 
union with God Thus there is a par 
allel between ph)sical and spiritual 
function 

The purpose of the mechanical arts 
1 $ to produce artifacts Their produc 
tion IS a sjmbol of the generation and 
the incarnation of Gods word The 
craftsman produces the object from a 
pattern or idea in his mind So God 



creates the world and man in it to 
know and lo\e him, and God became 
flesh to lead us from sm back to him 
self In this way the mechanical arts 
can teach divine wisdom 

Rational philosophy deals with the 
three aspects of speech the person 
speaking the delivery of the speech, 
and the effect of the speech on the 
hearer In its third aspect the purpose 
of speech is to express, instruct, and 
persuade Speech can express only if it 
has an inherent likeness to its object, 
can instruct only if it sheds light, and 
can persuade only if it has power But 
likeness, light, and power descnbe the 
relation of the soul to God Saint Bon 
aventura quotes Saint Augustine “He 
alone is a true teacher who can impress 
a likeness, shed light and grant power 
to the heart of his hearer He who 
teaches within hearts has his chair in 
healen 

Natural philosophy is concerned 
chiefiy with tormal causes m matter, m 
the soul, and m Divine Wisdom If we 


onsidec causes according to their cf 
fects, we find that corruptible matter 
can become living only by the benefi 
aa\ light of incorruptible bodies the 
sun, the moon, and the stars ‘So too 
the soul can perform no Iinng works 
unless It receive from the sun. that is, 
from Chnst, the aid of his gratuitous 
light, unless it seek protecDon of the 
moon that is, of the Vugm Mary, 
Mother of Christ, and unless it imitate 
the example of the other saints' 

Moral philosophy is concerned pn 
manly with right Rtght has three 
meanings It is a mean between eX 
tremes it is conformance to a rule, and 
It refers to what is raised upward that 
is, upright In the second sense, he 
lives nghtly who conforms to the rule 
of God 

And so it IS evident,” Saint Bona 
ventura says m conclusion, "bow the 
manifold Wisdom of God which is 
clearly revealed in Sacred Scnpture, 
lies hidden in all knowledge and in all 
nature ’ 


JOURNEY OF THE MIND TO GOD 

Aitthor Saint Bonaventura (Giovanni di Fidanza, 122] 1274) 
Tyjeofiiork Theology, epistemology 
First transenhed 1259 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The SIX stages of the soulspouers correspond to the six stages of the asccnstort 
unto God 

Cod IS reflected in the traces in the senjiWe w orld 

Then in coKjidenHg the pouers of the self, through self lose, selfhnouledge, 
and memory, the mind comes closer to God 
Memory, intelligence, and irill are recognized as reflecting Cods trinitarian 
nature 

By disciplined contemplation uc are led even closer to the dinne 
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Fn ffcosnfiing the necessity of Cois hetng for our understanding the minds 
troffc IS done 

The final ts the mind s olandonmenl of tntclJcclual fwi ers in the niysU 
cni fcijou of Cod 


Both the size and the title of Saint 
Bonatcniuras most famous little uorh 
(flrfieriTTiiim Mentis ai Deiim) be! e 
itscontints From its size the innocent 
reader might lahe it to 1« a meditation 
on some single point from its title one 
might cjsilj come to thinl of it as 
\"ague and mj'slical Actuall) the oppo¬ 
site of l)oth of these common impres 
sions IS the ease TJie htneranurn be¬ 
longs m the compan) of the Sioiimii 
T/ifologiea of Thomas Aquinas al 
though us hrcMt) indicates (he quite 
different temper of us author Bona 
STntura the Seraphic Doctor does 
not u«e the clalwratc compend um 
method Yet in hncf compass nc sec 
unfutlcd in this uork a mcu of na 
ture man and God no less compre- 
hensuc than that contained in a man) 
TOlumcdwoih 

As to us mystical qualities nhat 
must first be grasped is that this uoih 
docs in fact reflect classical mysticism 
hut that Donas cntiiras presentation of 
this Meiv'poinc is both detailed and 
highly technical To sketch completely 
the structure which Bonasentura out 
lines would require a quite detailed 
study It is rational in every detail— 
right up to the po nt at which reason 
finds Its own end and realizes Us own 
boundaries Reason will be left behind 
and ecstatic vision will become the 
goal but this docs not transp ic until 
the very peak of possible human un 
derstanding has been reached Only 
when reason has done its utmost at de¬ 
scription and explanation can a way be 
seen to transcend reason In this br ef 
work what we find is an elaborate jn 


tneate and technical view rational to 
Us core but aimed from the beginning 
al finding reasons limiting point m 
order thereby to leave it behind 

WTiat IS perhaps hardest for the 
modem mind to grasp is that Dona 
tentun both licgins and ends with 
God Tlie modem prejudice which 
must be overcome here is the same one 
which plagues Anselms famous onto¬ 
logical argument The contemporary 
philosopher is add cted to the primacy 
of a theory of knowledge Before any 
question is asked the modern reader 
must inquire whether methodologi 
cally considered the quest is justifi 
able and the object knowablc Bona 
ventura and a host of others on the 
other hand pose the ultimate question 
of Cod at the outset just as if it were 
answerable Only through the techni 
cal process of attempting to construct 
tlie answer can the success or the fail 
urc of the endeavor be discovered The 
process of the attempt itself is the 
source of out correction The 1 mits of 
the question are recognizable not at 
the beginning but only at the end of 
the argument 

Not unlike the Greek invocation of 
die muses in the face of a d fficult 
task Bonaventura in the Prologue calls 
upon God to enlighten him in his 
quest His use of the term Father of 
Light for God and his stress upon 
illumination place Bonaventura well 
within the Augustmian and Neopla 
tonic trad tion God is to be immedi 
ately addressed at the outset of all sen 
ous consideration s nee he is cast m 
die nde of a first pnnaple and as such 



>s ccntnl to nnj knouing process higher than ns outi natural order And 
For ill of tins, the uork still has a since all natural objects have a dnine 

devotional element woven into it as side the six stages of the soul s powers 

one thread of its fihric Francis of correspond to the six stages of the 
Assisi the founder of Bonaventura’s ascension unto God To describe the 

order, is mentioned rcvcrcntnlly at levels of ascent to Cod is to dclinc- 

thc outset and Bomventura himself ale the souls powers to set forth the 
claims to hive undergone a vision like souls capacities is to outline the levels 
that experienced bj Francis However through which God is to be ap" 
coupled with this theme must he the proicned 

awareness that Bnnaventura served as a Tlicologv itself has three modes 
highly successful administrator, m fact svmbohc literal, and mjstical The 
as Minister General of his order Tins svmbohc gives proper interpretation to 
obviousorgamzatinnalskill whichdaily sensible things the littral corresponds 
must have called for the solution of loan intelligible level and the m>stic 
do 2 ens of practical problems, is hal transcends the level of ntionalitv All 
anced against tbe visionarj qualiij of three are proper!) theologv But none 
his writing of these is to be undertaken without 

Six stages of ascension to God arc preparation, since rectitude of the will 
described m this little work Their de- ana the clarit) of unimpeded vision 
lincation is purely technical and ra arc necessary Then the sensible world 
tional, but Bonaventura at the same may be taken up for consideration and 
time considers prayer one means of be it will be transformed upon reflection 

coming enlightened about them To into a veritable Jacobs ladder, the sense 

modem mmos so used to sphumg spirit world being as ji is so fvill of the 
uality and rationility complctelv apart traces of GeS 

such duality in Bonaventura s thought We proceed by transposing natural 

IS hard to grasp To do so however qualities into a divine setting Weight 

is also to come close to understanding number, and measure provide a basis 
the special feature of the Iliucrantim for grasping the power wisdom and 
For all natural objects have a double immense goodness of the Creator One 
side they are at once parts of a struc inquires after the origin course and 

tured natural order discoverable by rea terminus of the natural order and then 

son and at the same time when prop a grasp of the various levels of natural 
erly viewed may come to be seen as organisms can be acquired From this 
traces of God himself Such dmne one moves to consider God as a coun 
traces are uncoverable m many places terpart of these levels and of this order 
but we begin with those which are as spintual incorruptible and immu 
corporeal and outside of us (as con table The natural order is a plenitude 
trasted to those spintual and interior^ full of every level and vanety of kind 
Man s mind has three prmopal as Such munihcence is a source of nat 
pects one of which is animal or sen ural illumination for the mind in its 
sual another of which makes it capa search for the proper road to God 
ble of introspection, and a thud in God is reflected in his traces in the 
virtue of which it is able to look above sensible world and he is known not 
Itself and to gmsp levels of emstence only through them but also in them 
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The reader u-ould move too quiclK if ihc soul is most like an image of God 
he thought BonaN-cntura considered for God lives with all objects cternallv 
the natunl order onl\ to piss bejond present to him and the soul imitates 
It so quicklv I ike others before him this power in the grasp of its own 
in his tradition in this work Bonaven power of memor) Nor can we under 
tura sees the natural world is licing stand the being of an) particular ob- 
boih good and beautiful so tint torn jeet until we come to understand Be 
C)e sensitive to such structure Cod can ingin itself Memory intelligence and 
acfuall) be seen without taking our Will form in us a second reflection of 
C)es awa) from the world of the senses Gods trinitarian nature so that when 
even for a moment The five senses arc the mind considers itself it rises 
like doors Through apprehending tno- through itself as through a mirror to the 
tion we ate led to the cognition of contcmpbtion of the divine Trinit) 
spiritual movers as a progress from Having broughf the mind so close to 
effect to cause Cod m structure Bonaventiira turns 

Our senses lead us to apprehension to inquire why not all men see God 
then to delight in the natural order clear!) in themselves And his answer 
and finall) to judgment which oper is that most men be so buried in the 
ates b) abstraction and tenders the sen world of the senses that they are un 
sible objects intelligible Then follow able to regard themselves as m Gods 
ing Augustine s On Alusic Bonaven image Here for the first time specifi 
tura regards number as the outstanding call) Christian doctrine enters since 
cxamplar of God to be found in the Bonaventura sees in Christ a mediator 
ph)'sica! world All Plitonists have who accomplishes this needed punfiea 
oecn fascinated with the intelligible tion and ilJuminaton Spiritual hear 
and )ct nonscnsible properties of num mg and vision must be recovered 
bet espcciallv its relation to the quali After the conversion of the mind to 
ties of rh) thm and proportion The in a new direction comes the discipl nmg 

Visible things of Cod come to be seen of the self and here Bernard of CJa r 
being grasped and through the veaux famous steps are outlined to 
changing sensible world Like a sign bring the soul to vision through hu 
the sensible order leads the discerning mility and the inculcation of strict hab 
mind to the intelligible and seeing its of thought We must learn contem 
this we are led to turn from an out plation and this requires a strict order 
ward vision and to consider the mind m the soul The acquired habits of the 
Itself rationally ordered soul yield powers 

Grasping how div me things may be capable of lead ng us to the divine 
seen as reflected in the order of nature Thus we have learned to contem 
leads us to turn inward to consider our plate God outside us in his traces m 
selves and here d vine images appear the natural and sensible order inside 
most clearly For the natural psych cal the self through the tnnitar an struc 
phenomena are self love seifknovvl ture of the souls powers and then 
edge and memory Here Bonaventura finally above the mind as the contem 
follows Augustine s classical model and plative powers are strengthened bv dis 
finds m these a representation of the apline We may fix on Being itself re- 
divine Trinity Particularly in memory jecting as all Neoplatonism does any 
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positnc status for non bcmp Here a 
little dialectical cxtrcisc on being and 
non being consinccs us that being is 
actuallj uhai fust enters the micllcct 
and that this is the Being of pure 
actuaht) Thus, anal^-sis indicates the 
immediate oneniauon of all mtellec 
uon to\\ard Being itself and therefore 
touard God Since this orientation is 
at the foundation of escrj intellcctite 
act, It onl) remains for the mind to be 
come auare of just how necessary us 
Orientation touard God is for our un 
detstinding in c\cr) instance For in 
tclleci to operate, the being of the di 
sine being must be c\ct present as a 
referent and standard 

Only because we are accustomed to 
the lesser beings of the sensible world 
do we fail to recognize the minds nat 
Ural orientation and nearness to G^ 
As the eye seems to see nothing when 
It sees pure light, so we seem to see 
sensible images and lesser beings and 
do not recognize the highest Being 
The darhness which seems to surround 
Being-itself, in companson wth the 
ease of grasping lower objects can now 

be disclosed as the fullest illuminauon 
of the mind The purest being neces 
sary for eiery grasp of impure beings, 
appears only by contrast to be empty of 
content 

At the height we reach the tradi 
tional Platomc and Neoplatonic name 
for God the Good The fecundity of 
the Good IS given as a rational neces¬ 
sity for the muluphcity of a Trmity 
wnthm God, as more adequately ex 
pressing the fullness of the Good than 
could any less muluple first prinaple. 
Yet Bonasentura is quick to add that 
such raUonal arguments do not make 
the Tnnity comprehensible since it is 
incomprehensible, it is not fully under 
Etandable 


Haiing arrned at ihc end of the 
Sixth step, our minds work is di’nf 
Chke Gods work in the tlavs of ctw 
tion), and it resu. TJic mmd, hating 
tratersed the whole cf ihc sensible 
order, then the intelligible realm has 
final!) understood itself and disciplined 
Itself to raise uself to consider God 
himself But the end of this giganoc 
and rigorous activit) is rest. The mmd 
has reached the place at which it has 
done all it can do, nothing more u 
within Its power and so it must rest 
Rational!) jt has exhausted itself and 
has reached its limit Reason, illumina 
tion, dexofion, and disapline base 
brought the mmd to tlie pinnacle of 
Its powers and transformed it m the 
process of the joumc), although at the 
end It sees that the final vision was 
nocr far awo) At the outset the goal 
was near but not seen It was present 
from the beginning CBeing itself), hut 
our powers were not then sufficient to 
grasp It direcilj 

What remains? B) looking at «ensi 
ble things ihe mind passed be)ond 
them and then turned to consider it 
self Now n passes not only beiond 
sensible things b) way of a rational 
dialectic, but be)ond even itself In 
this final passage, if the rational dis 
cipline has been perfected, all intellec¬ 
tual operauon should at this point be 
abandoned All our affecuon should 
be transferred from ourselves to God 
The final step is most certaml) mj'su 
cal but mysticism enters onl) at this 
final point and not before No one 
can know this final phase who has not 
experienced it; and even to the mmd 
undergoing the experience, it seems 
like moving into death and darkness to 
leave rational structure behind. But the 
soul, having set out to find God, is 
now at the termmus of its itineraty 
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and willingly surrenders what it could 
not have surrendered before (the gmd 
ance of its rational powers) and 
passes over into what appears to be 
(as contrasted with structured reason) 
darkness 

How shall a modem mind appraise 
such a scheme and its importance to 
the history of and the present devel 
opments within philosophy? The im 
mediate concentration upon God the 
mixture of philosophy wth religious 
discipline as well as the view of all 
mundane things as immediately reflect 
ing God—all of these are nearly the 
opposite of the modern approach In 
some basic sense modern philosophers 
as well as most Protestant theologians 
are fundamentally rationalists and to 
them Bonaventura s ultimate mvstiasm 
seems strange Consequently the Itm 
erariHw has an important function to 
fulfill as an example of a possible and 
different approach 

Histoncall) its significance cannot 
be overestimated In any form of the 
religious life Neoplatonism has always 
been extremely influential and what 
we must not overlook here is that 
Bonaventura represents a philosophical 
and a theological view ivhich has for 
centuries been closely associated w th 
devout practice Since philosophy s di 
voice from theology m the modern 
period philosophy has been largely ac 
ademic In the lUnerarmni we have an 
example of how a philosophical view 
can be intimately associated with and 
even be detei;minative for a way of 1 fe 

Out of a religious desire to see 
God this philosophical view arises as 
a disciplined guide Such desire actu 
ally causes us to seek for and to see 
aspects of the natural order which 
might otherwise have remained unno 
ticed A more abstract intellect may 


derive its philosophical problems in 
ternally simply from philosophical dis 
cussion Bonaventura finds his ques¬ 
tions through the attempt to guide the 
soul toward God Neither approach to 
philosophy or theology excludes the 
other but a secular and a rationalistic 
age has trouble recognizing the legiti 
macy of a philosophy generated from 
such a practical (and in this case re 
ligious) goal 

Perhaps the most interesting com 
panson is to remember that Bonaven 
tura was a contemporary of Thomas 
Aquinas The two considered together 
offer a fascinating contrast Both rep 
resent the use which was made of phi 
losophy in the Middle Ages Thomas 
has nad wide circulation m non Cath 
ohc and even in nonreligtous circles 
Bonaventura is still widely read within 
religious orders and m theological cir 
cles which do not receive as much pub¬ 
lic notice 

Bonaventura s little work could be 
considered purely as a devotional clas 
SIC if It were not for its elaborate tech 
meal structure and his use of Being 
as Gods primary name Nothing in 
d cates the presence of an abstract 
metaphysician more than his prefer 
ence for the traditional name Being 
as opposed to more personal names for 
God God IS discussed in his role as a 
metaphysical first principle and not as 
an object of worship In fact except for 
the trinitarian reference little specifi 
cally Christian or Biblical doctrine is 
discussed It is onl) by contrast to 
modem anti metaphvsicaf interests that 
this work seems religious Aciuall) 
by comparison U is both technicil and 
abstract 

In considering Being and Non Be 
ing Bonaventura adopts the tradi 
tional Neoplatonic role of giving Non 
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Being status onlj as a pnsation of Be 
>ng not as ansthing independent of or 
opposed to It In fact, upon anaijsis it 
appears that nothing uithin the nat 
Ural order can be known unless Being 
Itself has first entered the intellect In 
this wa) God IS involved in even the 
simplest act of cognition, as a prcrcq 
uisitc for anj apprehension For a par 
ticular being to be known Being itself 
must be present to the intellect, a fact 
that may not be rccognucd until after 
the anal) SIS of Being and Non Being 
has been carried out 

Bonaventura stresses the traditional 
Neoplatonic attribute of God bis unit) 
He possesses no diversity, and it is 
pnmanl) this central charactaistic of 
unity which places God above intcl 
lection and forces reason ultimatelv to 
transcend itself Although Cod is close 
to and visible through the natural or 
dcr. in himself his nature is quite dif 
ferent reflecting none of the roulu 
plicity of natures variety Because of 
such a basic dissimilarity any man 
who would have the vision of God 
must finaify leave fiimself behmd, in so 


far as he is a rational creature dealing 
with multiple objects 

Being which is absolutely one is seen 
also to be the Good, but the difTercnt 
ontological level involved here forces 
the apprehending mind to pass bejond 
the multiple sensible world and also 
bc}ond Itself as a discursive mind It 
IS not so mucJi Bonaventura'f view cS 
the order of nature which dictates this 
as it is his vnew of the Divane nature. 
Just os Bonaventura begins vvnth God 
so an) criticism of his whole scheme 
must Stan b) attenmting to set forth 
and to defend a diflerent view of the 
divine nature 

In order to see the point of Bona* 
Venturas theory of knowledge and his 
theory of the orders of nature, each 
must be seen in its relation to his view 
of the div me nature, coupled with h»s 
ethical and religious goal of seeing 
God In order to cntictze the Seraphic 
Doctors theories what we must do w 
to begin with a theory of the Divine na 
ttirc too As that is altered, so also at* 
the theory of knowledge, and the view 
of nature and of human psychofogj 


SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES 

Author Saint Thomas Aquinas fc J225 1274) 

Typeofuorh Theology, metaphysics 
First troMsenhed. c 1258-1260 

pRiNciFAL Ideas Advanced 

The •iwse man is one who deals with the first beginning and the last end of the 
universe, truth is the final end and the divine nature must first of all he con 
stdered if one is to understand first anil last things 

No truth of faith is contrary to principles known hy reason 
Cod understands not temforally hut eternally, he understands all things at 
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once hy understanding their mtelUgthle counterparts, hut he knows tndivtduah 
as well as universals 

God s Will is free, having no cause hut hts own wisdom, he does not of neces 
sity love things other than himself 

In God there is active power, hut no fotentudity, he is essentially infinite, and 
his knowledge and understanding are tnfintie 

Since man is a rational creature, his final happiness lies in the contemplation 
of God, but this end cannot he achieved in this life 


The Smhijjui contra Gentiles is less 
widely known and much less widely 
read than Thomas Aquinas s later, 
longer, and more famous Suwima The 
ologtca Cwritten from 1265 until Aqui 
nass death) In some sense this is 
strange, since the Summa contra Gen 
tiles IS simpler m its structure, and in 
that sense more readable and less in 
volved Perhaps the Summa Theolog 
tea has gained its fame through its 
more widespread use in church doc 
matics, since it is that Summa which 
contains most of the detailed argument 
on doctrinal issues By comparison, the 
Contra Gentiles is more philosophical 
as Its author intended and as its title 
implies As such it is likely to be of 
more interest to the non Catholic 
reader It is true that it is an earlier 
work, but not so much so as to make 
any radical difference in Thomas’s 
ideas, and a companson of the basic 
doctrines does not reveal any wide dis 
crepancy 

It IS interesting that whereas the 
Summa Theologica begins with an 
apologetic approach, explaining the re¬ 
lation of philosophj to theology and 
arguing for the existence of God the 
Contra Gentiles begins immediately 
With God as he is in himself As a 
work directed to the non Chnstian, 
one might have expected the reverse 
Yet in style the Contra Gentiles is less 
doctrinal and does not base its argu 


ments on a pnor acceptance of Scrip¬ 
ture as authoritative, as the Theolog 
tea does The Contra Gentiles is more 
directly metaphysical, defining the 
"wise man ’ as one who deals with the 
first beginning and the last end of the 
universe Truth is conceived of as the 
final end of the whole universe, and 
the treatise begins directly with a con 
stderation of the divine nature as that 
which must be delineated if we are to 
explain first and last things 
Thomas Aquinas agrees with classi 
cal philosophy in holding (hat the 
chief aim of man is to achieve wisdom 
In his case, however, this consists spe 
afically m a knowledge of God Since 
the Bible must be accepted as authori 
tative in order to be convincing, it 
cannot be used to prove any question 
about Gods nature With Jews of 
course, a Christian may use the Old 
Testament as a basis for argument, 
and even a heretic may recognize the 
New Testament as valid evidence he 
simply does not agree with the ortho 
dox interpretauon For those who are 
neither hereUcs nor Jews, all argu 
ment must be based solely on natural 
reason And then the first thing to 
establish is what mode of proof is pos 
sible where God is concerned Some 
things true of God are bejond the 
scope of human reason, as, for exam 
pie, that God is three in one Other 
things, such as the unity and existence 
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of God, arc demonstrable under the 
light of natural reason Yet Kumari 
reason cannot go on further to grasp 
Gods substance directly. Under the 
conditions of our present natural life, 
the knowledge which our understand 
mg can obtain commences with sense 
data 

To discoscr an)thii«» true about 
God IS exceedingly difficult, and for 
such arduous work not mans base 
either the time or the natural capa* 
biliucs Some men devote themselves 
to business affairs and never study 
theology seriously Furthermore, first 
of all one must master philosophy, so 
that a study of the divine nature re* 
quires a lot of preparation Thus, in 
one sense, it is a study better suited 
to man’s old age, when some naturally 
disturbing inuuences have subsided 
As difficult as theology is and as rc- 
stneted and as demanding as it is, 
faith was provided so that not every* 
one need find out about God for him 
self It was necessary, Thomas argues, 
for the real truth about divine things 
to be presented to men with a fixra 
certainty by way of faith 

Reason and faith must agree, how 
ever, and Thomas begins by asserting 
that It 15 impossible for the truth of 
faith to be contrary to principles 
known by natural reason No opinion 
or belief, Thomas « sure, is sent to 
man from Cod as an item of faith 
which IS contrary to natural knowl 
edge For one thing, although as hu 
man beings our knowledge begins 
sense chjects, these retain m 
diemselves some trace of the imitation 
of God Here is Bonaventura’s doc¬ 
trine of the natural world seen as a 
sense world but also as one containmg 
traces within itself of its supernatural 


origin as a creation of God Thomas 
also affirms the use of the negative 
method, another traditional doctrine 
We may have some sort of knowledge 
y of the divine nature by knowing 
“what It IS not ” 

TTie famous proofs for Gods exist 
ence also appear m the Contra Gen 
tiles, but they arc in briefer form than 
m the other Siimnia and seem less 
fully developed One might have ex 
pected this work, directed at pagans 
as It is and not dependent upon scrip- 
lure for us arguments, to make more 
use of the "proofs " Instead, the proofs 
receive less stress, and Thomas moves 
dirt^tly into a discussion of the divine 
aittibutes He discusses m sequence 
God’s cternahty, his freedom from pfr 
tentiality, his Jack of composition, and 
his incorporeahty. All of these ate 
rather directly stated as if they needed 
little expansion 

It does not take much vision W 
the Contra Gentiles as the framework 
upon which the Sumwa Tlteologica 
was finally built The arguments need 
expanding, and more Biblical material 
IS included, but the structure is very 
much the same. In the Contra Ge« 
tiles very few authors are quoted, and 
the argument is simply advanced 
in a straightforward way Later, m 
the Summa Theologica, Thomas at 
tempted to blend a number of impor 
lant views together and to reach a 
more detailed conclusion In the ear 
her work however, he seems satisfied 
to provide the outline of the impot 
tant ijuesijons and the basic structure 
of each argument Little of great sig 
nificance is changed m the later 
SMTOwa, but the arguments receive a 
great many refinements, and the tea 
sonmg IS made both more subtle and 
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more complex in order to deal with 
the multiplicity of views presented 
there 

Aquinas considers God s understand 
mg at length and describes its differ 
ence from man’s God does not under 
stand temporally but eternally He 
does not understand b) knowing an 
object direcdy but by knowing its in 
telligible counterpart in his own un 
derstanding God s understanding does 
contain a mulutude of objects but he 
understands all things at once and to¬ 
gether Propositional truth is also 
present in the divine understanding 
and God also knows indmduals not 
merely universals Nonexistent things 
are known by God even though they 
never will become actual and be 
knows mdmdual events contingent 
upon man s action as the) wll happen 
In order to do this God must know 
the motions of the human will as well 
as his own will and through these he 
understands evil as well as good 

Aquinas agrees to the traditional 
self sufficiency of Gods nature God 
does not of necessity love things other 
than himself Things outside of God 
need him in a vva) in which he does 
not depend on them God 5 will is free 
subject to no external conditions and 
has no cause other than his own wis 
dom His goodness is the reason why 
he wills all things and in that sense 
It IS possible to assign a reason for the 
choice of Gods will Will under 
standing and goodness exist in God 
but not passion since that would indi 
cate imperfection There is lose m 
God but not such that he suffers from 
It or is subject to anjthing else be¬ 
cause of it God cannot it is true will 
evil but such a limitauon is no im 
perfection God hates nothing al 


though his attributes are such that it 
IS proper to desenbe him as living 

In contrast to this extended and di 
rect discussion of Gods nature phi 
losophy considers man and the natural 
order as these things are m themselves 
Philosophy makes no necessary refer 
ence to God but the Christian faith 
considers natural beings not in them 
selves but inasmuch as they represent 
the majesty of God Furthermore, 
Christians focus specificall) on that 
in man which is directly involved in 
his relation to Gods will The other 
qualities of man are not as important 
in the Christian s view The philoso¬ 
pher takes his stand on the immediate 
and natural causes of things but the 
Christian argues from God as first 
cause indicating what things are re¬ 
vealed and what we can learn about 
the divine nature Philosophically we 
begin with creatures and then may be 
led to a knowledge of God faith stud 
les creatures onl) in their relation to 
God and so studies God first and ciea 
tures after that 

Turning then directlv to God Aqui 
nas asserts that Gods power and nis 
action are not distinct They are not 
two things and this view actuallv re¬ 
sults m a stronger doctrine of ncccs 
sary predestination here than Tliomas 
was to adopt in the SiiniHin T/ieo/o- 
gica God does not create the natural 
world out of anvthing preexistent and 
therefore he docs not create merel) 
by moving material The act of crea 
tion means bringing a thing into be¬ 
ing without an) prei.Aistcnt material 
not even potcntialit) Nor is creation 
a successive movement Crcaiion talcs 
place in an instant A thing is at once 
in the act of being created and is cre¬ 
ated Such a drastic form of creation 
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1$ an action proper to God alone, and 
he creates dirccti) «ith no intcrmcdi 
ancs Gods povscr extends to e\cr\ 
possible thing except to those whicn 
in\oh e a contradiction 

In God there is an actnc power 
but m potenualit^ WliAicvet vsQuld 
necessarilj insohc potcntiaht), those 
things are impossible to Gw Nor 
could God make one and the same 
thing to be and not to be since that 
would imohe a contradiction lie can 
not make a thing which lacks an} of 
Its essential constituents. And his will 
cannot be changeable he cannot 
cause Avhat once was willed not 
to be fulfilled On the other hand 
Gods knowledge or understanding is 
bounded by no limits in its view This 
means that God is cssentiall) infinite 
although all other things are limited 
The infinite reach of Cods under 
standing means that his knowledge 
extends even to things that neither 
ate nor shall be nor have been 

God needs nothing and depends on 
nothing other than himself eiety 
other Ming is m his neighbors debt 
on Gods account In all these matters 
God is not a debtor to any creature 
but a debtor to the fulfillment of his 
own plan There is no absolute neces 
sity for the being of any creature Tlic 
creature begins to exist in tune ex 
actly when God from eternity ar 
ranged that it should begin to exist 
God brought into being creation and 
tune simultaneously Thus questions 
which concern a “before creation are 
improperly asked There is no account 
to be given of why he produced a 
creature now, and not before but only 
why the creature has not always been 
Having thus been always willed a 
new thing that has not always been 
may be produced by God without any 


cliangt in him Dut if time has not 
a)wa)'s been, wc mav mark a noncxist 
cncc of time prior to its being 

Multipliciiv and varictv characterize 
creation, to the end that the perfect 
likeness of God can be found in crea 
tutei and in each according to his 
measure Taken all together the) 
very good, because the order of the 
uniierse is the finest and noblest crea 
tion Of course in created inielh 
genres, both potcntiaht) and actuahtv 
arc present in a way in which thn arc 
not in God The potential intellect 
in man does not subsist apart from 
matter, but is intimately dependent on 
the bod) s functions In each man it 
IS indwidual )ust as his bod) is mdi 
iidual There is no common potcnaai 
intellect which is the same for all niw 
Despite the individuality of the hu 
man intellect and its close association 
with the passive intellect particularlv 
with the functioning of the bod\ the 
human sou! does not perish with the 
body but is capable of independent 
existence However this docs rw)t 
mean that the human soul is of the 
same substance as God since ih^ 
differ quite markedly in basic nature. 
TTic human soul is neither an cter 
nally existing thing nor is it transmn 
ted by generation but it is broug^ 
into being by a creabve act of God 
himself 

Aquinas s description of the divine 
nature is metaphysical his doctrine o 
the creation of the natural order 
stand on its own logical ground It hts 
into Chnsban doctrine it is true hut 
Aquinas does not expect it logical!) 
to depend upon this nor does he eon 
sciously derive his two doctnnes from 
speafically or exclusively Chnstian 
materials 

Two objectives of the vast scheme 



remain to consider the end of man Yet even m seeing God no created 
and the created world in relation to intelligence could comprehend the di 
God and to consider finally what God \ine substance or see all things that 
can be said to ha\e retealed Using a can be seen in God Nevertheless this 
quotation from the Psalms Aquinas is not an exclusue affair, ever) intelli 
begins his discussion of the last end gence of etery grade can, b) being 
of man with the assertion that God lifted up partake of the vision of God 
will not abandon his creation once Those who do see God will see him 
constituted Etery creature acts to at forever, and in that final happiness 
tarn some end, so that the natural every desire of man wall be fulfilled 
world m tbis sense seems conslanllj Since God is the cause of the activity 
directed toward the attainment of in all active agents God is everywhere 
some goal Furthermore, the goal de and m all things The progress toward 
sired IS always some good evil is a mans final goal, then is within the 
thing aside from the attention of an scope of divme providence The provi 
agent In fact, the very cause of evil dence of God watches immediately 
is something which in itself is good over all individual things This does 
and even when evil appears it never not deny a freedom of the will since 
cancels out complerely the good upon the action of divine providence is not 

which It IS based direct but operates by means of sec 

Since the end of everything is al ondary causes However, the motion 

ways some good, the ordained end of of the human will is caused by God 

all things IS actually the source of all and subject to his providence 
good God God 1$ the end of all From this point Thomas moves on 
^mgs in the sense that all rational to consider speaficalty the utility of 

creatures desire to be like God to un prayer, the question of fate miracles 

derstand him Happiness in any ulti (which C 3 od alone can work), and 
mate sense does not consist for man the purposes for the giving of a divine 

in bodily pleasures He knows as a law for human conduct The divine 

rational creature that all final happi government of man here on this earth 
ness lies m the contemplation of God is like paternal government since 
But this happiness is not based on a mans acts are punished or rewarded 
general knowledge of God or upon by God Of course not all punish 
the knowledge of Gods existence ments or rewards are equal There is 
which is to be had by demonstration a distinction between venial and mor 
Our problem is that we cannot in this tal sin the latter being material in 
life see God is he essentially is which determining final reward or punish 
means that the final happiness of man ment Since man cannot attain happi 
cannot be attained in dns life Nor ness for himself he needs divine as 
can any created substance of its own sistance or grace The presence in us 
natural power arrive at a point where irf grace causes us to love God and 
he can see God as he essentially is produces faith Such grace is given 
To achieve his aim in life a created gratuitously Man can it is true, easilv 
intelligence needs an infiux of divine do good from time to time but he 
light enabling his intellect to be lifted needs the assistance of grace in order 
up to see God to persevere m good action Man may 
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be delivered from sm but on!) b) 
grace 

All ibcvc things man needs tnLnow 
if he IS to understand Ins rmil goal 
and the fiossibilu) for achieving it \ct 
the human mind cannot of itself ar 
rive at the direct vision of the divine 
suhslince God evnnot Tliomas has 
established abandon his creation 
thtri-fore revelation is nectssarv in or 
der to show man the vva) Cod him 
self IS prevented b) his nature from 
descending to man but here we reach 
over into the heart of Christian doc¬ 
trine For the Son of God as a co¬ 
equal member of the Trmitv, is at the 
same time God and eapablt of dc 
sccnding to man to male the ncccssarv 
revelation to mans knowledge of his 
final end and the means thereto 
Thomas begin bj addressing rational 
arguments to non Christians but the 
discourse IS brought to the place 
where the Christian doctrine of rcvcla 
tion through Christ is considered to 
be necessary for die completion of crea 
tionsplan 

Thomas having laid the rational 
groundwork for considering the nature 
of Jesus turns to consider v anous theo¬ 
ries of Cluistology and their adequacy 
Revelation through an agent of Geid 
himself IS necessary to the fulfillment 
of this rational plan and now cverj 
thing depends upon describing Jesus 
nature so that we see him as fulfil mg 
this role successfullv No one needs 
to be converted to Chnstianity by this 
means but at least its rational basis 


can be crammed lliomas rejects Ar 
lan and Salxllian views as heretical 
as orthodox Christians have done and 
goes on In discuss each person of the 
Irtnitv and to work out a thcorj 
of their functions and relationships. 
Next a ihcorv of the incarnation b 
devtlo|>cd Tfic human nature as 
sumed In the Word (Christ) must 
be perfect m sou! and bodv in every 
respect and from the instant of con 
ccption 

The need for sacraments and the 
doctrine of orig nal sm arc discussed 
Since TTiomas concludes with ads 
cussinn of the office of the minister 
ind the resurrection of the bodv one 
might almost forget that the Contra 
Cenides was written for non Chns 
tians But its non Christian bans still 
remains it aims to present Christian 
doctrine on the basis of arguments 
and materials winch do not themsehe* 
depend for their vahditv on the pnor 
acceptance of authontv Thomas Aqui 
nas had no intention of avoiding spe* 
cificallv Christian doctrines but wnat 
he meant to do and did was to pre¬ 
sent them m the form of rational dis 
course moving on from a theor) of 
God and the nature of man to show 
the consistena of Christian doctrine 
with such a rationally developed view 
Taking in as it does nearlv every major 
metapKvsical theological and ethical 
qu"stion this work is tnil) a vast 
summa written to present Chnstian 
doctnne upon the basis of rationally 
structured argument 
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SUMMA THEOLOGICA 


Author Thomas Aquinas (c 1225 1274) 

T)j e 0 /II Offe Mcnph)sics theology 
First transcnhed c 1265 1274 

pRiNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Afflit requires more thn» j htiosophy tn hts search for truth certain truths are 
he)Onc{ human rcnsoii tnitl are mathblc onl} because of £?iv:«c reieJotiow the 
oIos) vhich defends on rcxealed knouledtie sufj lei rents natural knoii led^e 

The existence of God can he proved tn fixe ways by reference to motion C^nd 
the iiecessit) of a first iiioicr) by reference to efficient causes (niiii the necessity 
of a first crtiise) 1 y reference to j ossibihry and necessity by reference to the 
grrtiJnfions of perfection ik the « orld and by reference to the order and harmony 
of iietiire Cuhich suggests an ortfenug being who gives purpose to the created 
w orld') 

God alone ts the being whose nature ts such that by reference to him one can 
ticcoiiiit for the fact of motion efficient cause necessity perfection and order 

Gods frtnctpal attnfcKtes are simplicity (for he is noncorporeal and without 
gcmis) rtcfiifllity perfection goodness infinitude unmutahility unity and im 
manence but the created intellect can knoxp God only by Gods grace and only 
through apprehension not comprehension 

It IS a difficult tash to comment on a middle section ( I answer that ) 
Thomas s Siiniina T/ieologica briefly which usually contains Thomas s own 
It has meant and can mean many position but this in turn is sometimes 
things to many people Partly this is based on some crucial quotation from 
due to its length it runs to many vol a philosopher or theologian 
umes And partly it is due to the Out of this complexity and quantity 
scope of the questions considered many have attempted to derive Thom 
they range from abstract and technical istic s)stems and both the commen 
philosophy to minute points of Chris tators and the group of modern Thom 
tian dogmatics The situation is fur ists form a complex question in them 
ther complicated because of Thomass selves Thomas was considered to be 
st)le Such works were common in near heresy in his own day and his 
his day and his is only one of nianv news were unpopular in some quarters 
which were written in this general From the position of being not an es 
form The work consists entirely of pecially favored teacher in a very fruit 
questions each in the form of an ar ful and exciting era he has come to 
tide m which the views Thomas con be regarded as perhaps the greatest fig 
siders important are summarized and ure in the Catholic ph losophv and 
then answered Objections to the topic theology of the day His stature is due 
question are listed often including as much to the dogmatization and ex 
specific quotations and then an equal pansion of his thought which took 
number of replies are given based on place (for example by Cardinal Caj 
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cnn incl John of St Tljomas) as it is 
to the THjsiiion T hotnas Inti jo Im own 
day Whthom tins further dcvtlopmcnt 
htswnttnRTTn^ht ha\c Iwcn impottant 
but perhaps it would lie siiiiplj one 
amonp a number of sjjjTuftcant me 
dictal works The Fnctclical Letter of 
Pope Leo \in On the Restotanon 
of Christian Philosophs " published in 
1879 started the Tliomtsiic tc\i\al 
The modern dttclopmcnts in philoso¬ 
phy had gone against the Church of 
Rome and Thomas Aquinas was se¬ 
lected as the center for a retnal and 
a concentration upon Christian philoso¬ 
phy Since that time Thomas has bctn 
width studied so much so that it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish Thom 
ass own work from that of those who 
followed him 

Part I contains 119 questions m 
eluding treatises on creation on the 
angels on man and on the divine 
gosernment The first part of Part 11 
consists of 114 questions including 
treatises on habits and law and in 
general it covers ethical matters as 
against the metaphysical and epistemo¬ 
logical concemiauon m Part I TTie 
second part of Part 11 is made up of 
189 questions and Patt III contams 
ninety These cover laws the ethical 
virtues and questions of doctrine and 
Christology Taken as a whole it is 
hard to imagine a more comprehensive 
study although it is important to re 
member that Thomas wrote a second 
Sum) M against the Gentiles which 
was intended as a technical work of 
apologetics for those who could not ac 
cept the premises of Christian theol 
ogy The works overlap a great deal 
hut a comparative study cannot be 
made here The Summa TheoJogtctt 
then has as Us unspoken premise the 
acceptance of certain basic Christian 


propositions whereas the Contra Cen 
iHes aiicmpts to aiguc without ans 
such assumptions 

Tlic influence of any single pluloso 
plier or theologian on TJiomass 
thought is difficult to csiabh h and 
probahU loo much has lictn made of 
Tliomass use of Atistotlc It is true that 
Aristotle IS quoted in the Summit The 
ofogicfl mort than any other ptgan au 
tliof and that Thomas refers to him on 
occasion as the philosopher The 
availabilits of Aristotlcs writings in 
faitly accurate translation in Tliomass 
div had 1 decided influence upon him 
and upon others of Ins era PJatos 
works ns a ssholc were still unrecov 
ered so that Atistotlc is one of the few 
< jtside the Christian tradition who is 
quoted Particularly m psychologs and 
cpistcmologs Thomas seems to hate 
followed at least an Aristotelian tradi 
tion if not Aristotle himself But the 
authors Thomas quotes with fa'of 
coscr 3 Wide range including frequent 
citations of the Neoplatonic pseudo- 
Donysius and Augustine Moreover 
in a theologically oriented siimnw the 
Dible nrtd church tradition must plav 
a major role so that to sort out and 
label any strain as dominant is ex 
Ircmelv diflicult in view of the pecu! 
lar nature of a sumwa There are posi 
tions which can clearly be recognized 
as Thomas sown but the real perplex 
ity of understanding Thomas is to 
grasp the variety of sources blended 
there and to hold them altogether for 
simultaneous consideration and ques 
tionmgasThomashimself did 

The first question consisting of ten 
articles is Thomas s famous definition 
of the nature and the extent of sacred 
doctnne or theology and it opens by 
asking whether man requires anything 
more than philosophy Thomas s con 
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tention that the Scriptures arc inspired 
hj God and arc not a part of philoso 
pny indicates the usefulness of hnowl 
edge other than philosophy Scnptural 
knowledge is necessary for man’s salva 
tion, for Senpture offers the promise 
of salialion and pure philosophic 
knowledge docs not Philosophy is 
huilt up b) human reason certain 
truths nccessarj for man’s salvation 
hut uhich e.Ycced human reason haie 
hecn made hnowm hj God through 
dmne revelation Such knowledge is 
not agreed to be reason it is by nature 
accepted only on faith 

Now the tjuestion arises Can such 
res'ealed knowledge be considered as a 
science (a body of svstematic knoul 
edge) along wath phiIosophy> Of 
«>urse, »ucb a sacred science treats of 
God pnmarilj and docs not give equal 
consideration to creatures This means 
that It IS actually a speculative under 
taking and is only secondarily a practi 
cal concern Yet it is the most noble 
science, because of the importance of 
the questions it considers and in that 
sense all other forms of saentific 
knowledge are theology s handmaidens 
Wisdom is knowledge of divine things 
and in that sense theology has chief 
claim to the title of wsdom Its 
principles are immediately revealed by 
God and within such a science all 
things are treated under the aspect of 

Naturally there can be no argument 
on these terms with one who denies 
that at least some of theology s truths 
are obtained through divine revelation 
for such a person would not admit the 
very premises of theology conceived of 
in this fashion That is the sense m 
which this stimvia is a stimma of the¬ 
ology intended for Christians Since its 
arguments at least in some instances 


imolve a claim to revealed knowledge, 
the Sutnma may be unconvincing to 
the non Christian Thus, the recep¬ 
tion of grace, sufficient to become a 
Christian is necessary to understand 
the arguments In the Christian con 
ception, the reception of grace enables 
the receiver to accept the truth of 
revelation But Thomas’s famous doc 
tnne here is that such reception of 
grace does not destroy nature Cnatural 
knowledge) but perfects or completes 
it Nothing IS countermanded m phi 
losophy s owm domain grace simply 
adds to it what of itself could not be 
known 

As compared with other classical 
theologians Thomas believed in a fairly 
straightforward approach to questions 
about Cod However Thomas did ad 
nrn the necessity of the familiar neg 
ative method since where God is con 
cemed what he is not is clearer to us 
than what he IS The proposition God 
exists is not self-evident to us al 
though it ma) be m itself The con 
ttadictory of the proposition God is’ 
can be conceived 

In this case Thomas seems to oppose 
Anselms ontological argument al 
though the opposition is not quite as 
straightforward as it seems Thomas de 
nies that we can know Gods essence 
directly even though such vision 
would reveal that Gods essence and 
existence are identical and thus sup 
port Anselms contention But the on 
tological argument he reasons is built 
upon a kind of direct access to the di 
vine which human reason does not 
have 

The existence of God then needs 
to be demonstrated from those of his 
effects which are known to us 
Thomas readily admits that some will 
prefer to account for all natural phe- 
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nomena by referring ocryllilng to one 
principle which is nature herself In 
opposition be asserts that Gods exist 
cncc can be prosed in five win (O 
the argument from motion ([2) the 
argument from the mlure of cffieicnt 
cause C3) the argument from possibil 
It) and neccssit) (4) the argument 
from the gradations of perfection to be 
found in things and finallj C5) the ar 
gument from the order ot the world 
Without attempting an anal)’sis of these 
arguments individualK, scscral things 
can he noted about them as a group 
First all are based on the principle 
that reason needs a final stopping 
point in any chain of explanation Sec 
ond such a point of final rest cannot 
be Itself witnin the senes to be ac* 
counted for but jt must be outside it 
and different in kind Third m each 
case It IS a principle which we amte 
at not God himself but these pnnci 
pies Cfot example a first efficient 
cause) are shown to be essential parts 
of the nature of God God s existence 
IS agreed to by showing reason $ need 
for one of his atnibutes in the attempt 
to explain natural phenomena 

It IS probably true that Thomas s 
five proofs have been given a dispro 
portionate amount of attention for fol 
lowing them Thomas goes into elabo 
rate detail in a discussion of the divine 
nature and its primary attributes Sim 
pliaty goodness infinity and perfec¬ 
tion are taken up and then the other 
eh ef attributes are discussed before 
Thomas passes on to the anal) sis of the 
three persons of the tnmtanan concep¬ 
tion of God Taken together these 
passages form one of the most elaho 
rate and complete discussions of Gods 
nature by a major theologian and it 
is here that much of the disagreement 
about Thomas s philosophy centers 


rather than in the more formal and 
Iwief five proofs. 

In spite of Tliomiss use of Austin 
telian terms he indicates his affinity 
with the Neoplatonic trad tion bi pbe 
ing the consideration of simplicity 
first Tins IS the divine attribute most 
Iiiglil) prircd and most stressed by 
Ncoplatonists and Thomas concurs in 
ihcir emphasis Gods simplicity is fiRt 

J irotcctcd b) den) mg absolutely that 
le IS a body in any sense since what is 
corporeal is by nature subjKt to divi 
Sion and contains potentnlity the 
posiie of Gods rcfjuircd simplicity and 
full actuality Nor is God within any 
genus nor is he a subject as other in 
diiiduals arc The first cause rules all 
things without commingling with 
them 

God s primary perfection is his acw 
aliiy since Thomas accepts the doc¬ 
trine that a thing is perfect in propor 
tion to us state of actuality All cre¬ 
ated perfections preexist in God al» 
since lie is the source of all thm® ™ 
such a source of the multitude of 
things m this world things divet^ 
and in themselves opposed to each 
other preexist m God as one without 
injury to his simplicity This is no sun 
pie kind of simplicity which Thomas 
ascribes to his God as 3 perfection 
God IS also called good although good 
ness IS defined primnnly in terms of 
full actuality as both perfection and 
simplicity were Everything is good m 
sofar as it has being and since God 
IS being in a supremely actual sense 
he IS supremely good An object can 
be spoken of as evil only insofar as it 
lacks being Since God lacks being m 
no way there is in that sense abso- 
luKly no evil m his nature but only 
good 

When Thomas comes to infinity he 
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IS up against a particularly dilBcult di 
wne attribute By his time infinity had 
become a traditional perfection to be 
ascribed to God, but Anstotle had 
gone to great lengths to deny even the 
possibihtj of an actual infinite With 
out discussing Aristotle’s reasons here. 
It can be noted that TTiomas inajccs 
one of his most significant alterations 
at this point m the Aristotelian con 
cepts which he does use Anstotle had 
considered the question of an actual 
infinite in the category of quantity 
Thomas agrees with him there can be 
no quantitative infinite and the idea is 
an imperfection Form had meant pri 
manly limitation for Aristotle, but here 
Thomas departs The notion of form 
he asserts is not incompatible with in 
finity, although the forms of natural 
things are finite In admitting the con 
cept of the form of the infinite 
Thomas departs from Aristotelian con 
ceptions quite marl^edly and makes a 
place for a now traditional divine per 
tection Nothing besides God however, 
can be infinite 

Turning to the question of the im 
manence of God in the natural world 
Thomas makes God present to all 
things as being the source of their be 
mg power, and operation But as such 
God IS not in the world For one thing 
God IS altogether immutable whereas 
every natural thing changes He must 
be, since he is pure act and only 
what contains potentiality moves to ac 
quire something It follows that in 
God there is no succession, no time 
but only simultaneous presence Gods 
unity further guarantees us that wily 
one such God could exist Of course a 
God of such a nature may not be 
knowable to a particular intellect, on 
account of the excess of such an imel 
ligible object over the finite intellect 


but, as fully actual, God is in himself 
fully knowable The blessed see the 
essence of God by grace, for others it 
IS more diJficult However, a proper 
tion IS possible between God and man, 
and m this way the created intellect 
can know God proportionally This is 
not full knowledge, but it established 
the possibility for a knowledge rela 
tionship between God and man 
The created intellect, however, can 
not fully grasp the essence of God, un 
less God by grace unites himself to the 
created intellect, as an object made in 
telligible to It It IS necessary in the 
case of God only that, for a full grasp, 
the natural power of understanding 
should be aided by divme grace Those 
who possess the more chanty will see 
God the more perfectly, and will be 
the more beatified Here is Thomas s 
statement of the famous goal of the 
beatific vision Even here God is only 
apprehended and never comprehended, 
since only an infinite being could pos 
sess the infinite mode necessary for 
comprehension and none is infinite ex 
cept God God alone can comprehend 
himself yet for the mind to attain an 
understanding of God in some degree 
IS still asserted to be a great beatitude 
God cannot be seen in his essence by a 
mere human being except he be sepa 
rated from this mortal life Thomas here 
follows the famous Exodus XXXIII 20 
passage Man shall not see Me and 
live 

For Thomas faith is a kind of knowl 
edge, since we gam a more perfect 
knowledge of God himself by grace 
than by natural reason Such a concept 
of faith has had wide implications 
That God is a trinity for instance can 
not be known except by faith and in 
general making faith a mode of knowl 
edge has opened to Christianity the 
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claim to a more perfect comprehension 
than non Christians possess 

Names can !« applied to Got! post 
lively on Tliomass theory, hut ne^a 
me names simply sicnif) his distance 
from creatures and all names fall 
short of a full representmon of him 
Not all names are applied to God in n 
metaphorical sense although some are 
Cfor example Gotl is i lion) hut then 
arc some names which are applied to 
God m a litcrn! sense (for example 
good being) In reality God is one 
and yet he is necessarily multiple in 
idea, because our intellect represents 
him in a manifold manner concemng 
of many symbols to represent him 
HowcNcr unnocal predication is im 
possible and sometimes terms arc cten 
used cquisocally Others arc predicated 
of God in an analogous sense accord 
mg to a proportion existing bcmccn 
Cod and nature 

In the first thirteen (juestions 
Thomas considers God as man ap¬ 
proaches him He then considers the 
world as it is viewed from the stand 
point of the dnme nature Even the 
attributes of perfection which Thomas 
discussed although they truly charac¬ 
terize God s nature are not separate 
when viewed from the divine per 
spective Now sse ask how God under 
stands both himself and the world 
and the first thing which must be es 
tablished is that there actually is knowl 
edge in God This might seem obvious 
but the Neoplatonic tradition denies 
knowing to its highest principle as im 
plying separation and need Thomas 
admits a mode of knowing into the 
divine nature but he denies that God 
knows as creatures do God under 
stands everything through himself 
alone without dependence on external 


objects his intellect and ns object arc 
aliogciher the same and no potentiality 
IS present God s knowledge is not dis¬ 
cursive but simultaneous and fuliv ac¬ 
tual cicmally This is true because of 
Cods role as the creator of the nat 
Ural world Cods knowledge is the 
cause of things being as they are God 
knows even some things wfiich never 
were nor arc, nor will be, but it is m 
his knowledge not that they be but 
that they be merely possible 

God knows future contingent things 
the works of men being subject to free 
Will Tlicse things arc not certain to 
us because of their dependence upon 
proximate, contingent causes but they 
arc certain to Cod alone, whose under 
standing is eternal and above time. 
There is a will as a part of Gods na 
turc, hut it IS movea by itself alone 
The will of man is sometimes moved 
by things external to him God wills 
his own goodness necessarily, even as 
we will our own happiness necessarily 
Yet his willing things apart from him 
self 1 $ not necessary Supposing that he 
wills It however then he is unable not 
to Will It since his will cannot change 
Things other than God are thus "neces 
sary by supposition God knows neces 
sanly whatever he knows but does not 
will necessarily whatever he wills And 
the will of God IS always reasonable m 
what It wills Yet the will of God is 
entirely unchangeable Thomas asserts 
Since the substance of God and his 
knowledge are entirely unchangeable 
As to evil God neither wills evil to 
be done nor wills it not to be done 
but he walls to permit evil to be done 
this IS good because it is the basis of 
mans freedom We must say however 
that all things are subject to divine 
providence not only in general but 
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even m their oun individual selves 
It ncccssanlj follows that everything 
which happens from the exercise of 
free w ill must be subject to div me prov 
idcnce Both necessity and contm 
gency fall under the foresight of God 
It should not be overlooked that 
Thomas devotes considerable time to a 
consideration of the nature and func¬ 
tion of angels Part of his reason for 
doing so of course is undoubtedly 
their constant presence in the Biblical 
record Part of his interest comes from 
the necessity of having intermediary 
beings between God and man Having 
assigned to God a nature so different 
from mans nature, beings who stand 
somewhere in between are now easy to 
conceive When Thomas comes to de¬ 
scribe the nature of man he follows 
much of the traditional Anstotehan 
psvcholog) which he finds more amen 
able to Chnstianity than certain Pla 
tonistic theories Angels are not cor 
poteal man is composed of a spintual 
and a corporeal substance The soul 
has no matter but it is necessarily 
joined fo matter as its instrument 
The intellectual pnnciple is the form 
of man and in that sense determines 
the body s form Since Thomas claims 
that the intellect m each man is 
uniquely individual he argues against 
some Arabian views oE the universality 
of intellect In addition to a two-fold 
intellect Cactive and passive) man has 
appetites and a wiU 

The vmII is not always moved by 
necessity but in Thomas s views it is 
subject to the intellect When he turns 
to the question of free will Thomass 
problem is to allow sufficient causal 
power to mans will without deny 
ing Gods providence and foreknovvl 
edge His solution to this problem is 


complicated, but essentially it involves 
Gods moving man not directly and by 
force but indirectly and without doing 
violence to man s nature 

To obtain knowledge the soul de 
nves intelligible species from the sen 
sible forms which come to it and it 
has neither innate knowledge nor does 
It know any forms existing mdepend 
end} from sensible things The pnn 
ciple of knowledge is in the senses 
Our intellect can know the singular 
in material things directly and pnma 
nly After that intelligible speoes are 
derived by abstraction Yet the intellec 
tual soul cannot know itself directly 
but only through its operations Nor in 
this present life can our intellect know 
immaterial substances directly That is 
a knowledge reserved for angels but 
It means that we cannot understand 
immaterial substances perfectly now 
(through natural means) We know 
only material substances and they can 
not represent immaterial substances 
perfectly 

The soul of man is not eternal it 
was created It is produced immedi 
ately by God not by any lesser beings 
(as is suggested in Plato s Twmeits 
for instance) Soul and body are pro¬ 
duced simultaneously since they be 
long together as one organ sm Man 
was made in Gods image but this in 
no way implies that there must be 
equality between creator and created 
And some natures may be more like 
God than others according to their dis 
position and the direction of their ac¬ 
tivities All men are directed to some 
end According as their end is worthy 
of blame or praise so are their deeds 
worthy of blame or praise There is 
however one last fixed end for all men 
and man must of necessity desire all 
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that he desires for the sake of that last 
end Man's happiness ultimately does 
not consist either m wealth, fame, or 
honor, or even in power Thomas never 
doubts that the end desired is to be 
happy, but he does deny that the end 
can consist of goods of the body No 
created good can be man’s last end 
Final and perfect happiness can consist 
m nothing else than the vision of the 
Divine Essence, although momentary 
happiness probably does depend on 
some physical thing 
Now, It IS possible for man to see 
God, and therefore it is possible for 
man to attain his ulbmate happiness 
Of course, there are diverse degrees of 
happiness, and it is not present equally 
in all men A certain parucipauon m 
such happiness can be had in this life, 
although true and perfect happiness 
cannot Once attained, such happiness 
cannot be lost since its nature is eter 
nal, but man cannot attain it by his 
own natural powers, although every 
man desires it ’ 

Next Thomas considers the mechan 
ICS of human acUon, voluntary and in 
voluntary movement, individual cir 
cumstances, the movement of the will, 
intention and choice His discussion 
forms an addiUon to his psychology 
and a more complete discussion of the 
ethical situation of man When he 
comes to good and evil m human ac 
tion, Thomas easily acknowledges that 
some actions of man are evil, although 
they are good or evil accordmg to cir 
cumstance As far as man’s interior 
act of will IS concerned, good and evil 
are essential differences in the act of 
ivill The goodness of the wll essen 
daily depends on its being subject to 
reason and to natural law The will 
can be evil when it abides by an emng 
reason The goodness of the will 


pends upon its conformity to the di¬ 
vine ivill 

In his more detailed ps)choIog}, 
Thomas discusses the nature and 
origin of the soul’s passions, joy, sad 
ness, hope, fear and then lore and 
hate Pleasure, pam or sorrow, hope, 
despair, and fear all are analyzed in a 
way that anticipates Spinoza’s famous 
discussion of the emotions When 
Thomas comes to \imie, his opinion is 
largely based on Anstotle’s ITieTe are 
intellectual virtues and moral virtues, 
and to these he adds the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and chanty 
Moral virtue is in a man by nature, i 
though God infuses the theological 
virtues into man For salvation, of 
course, there is need for a gift of the 
Holy Ghost 

Thomas conunues wth a discussion 
of sin. Its kinds and causes Such dis 
cussion has been extremely important 
both to church doctnne and m church 
practice Not all sms are equal, there¬ 
fore, sms must be handled m vanous 
ways The carnal sms, for instance are 
of less guilt but of more shame than 
spintua] sms Mortal and menial sms 
are disUnguished, but the will and the 
reason are always involved m the 
causes of sm. 'Onginal sm" as a con 
cept is of course extremely important 
to ChrisUan doctnne, and Thomas dis 
cusses this m detail 

The treatise on law is one of the 
more famous parts of the Swffima 
Tkeologica, for it is here that Thomas 
develops his theory of natural law 
First, of course, there is the eternal law 
of which natural law is the first reflec- 
uon and human Cactual legal) law is 
a second reflection The eternal law 
IS one and n is unchanging natural 
laav IS somethmg common to all nations 
and cannot be enUrely blotted out 
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from men’s hearts Human law »s de¬ 
nied from this common natural law, 
hut human law is framed to meet the 
majotitj of instances and must talc 
into account min) things as to pet 
sons as to matten and as to times 
A brief <unc> such as this cannot 
do justice c\cn to the laricti of topics 
considered m the Summa T/ieofogica 
nor can it gne an) detailed description 
of the complex material presented or of 


A TRACT CONCERNING 

Author John Duns Scotus (c 1265 1308) 
T)j c 0 / « ort Thcolog) 

First transenlied c 1300 


the \iews Thomas distills from them 
The impression which the Siimma 
Theolo^ica gi\es is that of an encyclo¬ 
pedia to be read and studied as a kind 
of source book for material on a de¬ 
sired issue In fact the onl) way 
for any reader to hope to under 
stand Thomas and his Smnmo Theo- 
lofitca IS to become engrossed and m 
voKcd in It for himself—undoubtedly 
what Thomas intended 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 


Pittvcir-st Ideas Aoianced 

God the First Pniicij te is the most 1 effect Being that 11 hich causes but u 
not Itself caused that uUich 1 $ wJepcnacnt and on uhich e\eTythtng else ts de¬ 
pendent 

The First Principle is j^ssihle since an mfinilc senes of causes is impossiMe 
such an uncaused being imist he necessary in itself 

There 1 $ but one First Principle for multiple first principles are not necessary 

The FirsI Principle is simple infinite wise indefinable intelligent and en 
doxicd uilh will 

God created the natural order by a free act of w ill 


With so little of Duns Scotus s writ 
ing translated into English we are 
fortunate indeed that A Tract Concern 
mg the First Principle has been made 
ataibble Scholars admit that Scotus s 
Latin IS dilBcult Somelinies it is said 
that he represents scholastic subtlety at 
Its height Omplication at its most ob¬ 
scure) However such an estimate rep¬ 
resents more a lack of svmpath) with 
the mode of Scotus s thought than it 
does an) extraordmar) obscurity It is 
true that Duns Scotus is aptly called 


the subtle doctor but the technical 
philosoph) of an) age is couched in 
specialized terms Scotus belongs with 
the host of those before him w hose cen 
iraJ concern is metaphj'sics and like 
his profound compatriots his writing 
reflects the difficulties inherent m such 
interests 

Scotus wrote in conscious opposition 
to Thomas Aquinas as Ockham did 
after him Both of these later men felt 
tfiat there were certain deficiencies in 
Thomas s position especially as it re- 
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lated to Chnstian doctnne. Both were 
some^^h3t more a^ouedlJ philosophical 
than Thomas and both preferred to 
separate more radical!) philosophv and 
theology as disaplmes, although OcL 
ham IS the real innovator here The ap¬ 
pearance of Anstotle in translation 
was new m Thomas s dav, and both of 
these later ^v^ters actualK seem closer 
to Anstotehanism than d’oes Thomas, 
since the Anstotehan corpus had had 
more time to be appraised with erro¬ 
neous impressions corrected and Pla 
tome glosses remot ed 
The stud\ of Thomas Aquinas re- 
cei\-ed papal encouragement in Leo 
XIIIs encjcbcal of 1879 The result 
has been a radespread concentration 
upon Thomas, together ivith a much 
more ^eral acquaintanceship wth 
his \TOrk in non-Cathohe philosophical 
a^es. The philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal descendants of Scotus are equ^> 
^gorous toda\ but less numerous, al 
though man) signs pouit to an in¬ 
creasing revival of mterest m his 
thought. A anneal edioon of his work 
IS under stav and some additional Eng¬ 
lish translation ought to folloiv UTien 
this is done s\e may find Scotus to be 
a much more modem thinker than has 
been generalls recognized rather than 
the last and most ponderous of the 
SdioIasQcs- If traditional metaphvsiml 
and theological interest is due to be le- 
vnsed in our oum day Scotus mav s-erv 
well prm-e to be the modem starting 
pomt for such a revn-al 

E\en a bnef glimpse of the Traci 
will tell us that It IS not in an\ sense 
a dei-ooonal work e\en though its sub¬ 
ject IS God r'Jor are ans practical or 
r^ig^ gcals specifically in \-iew 
“God" is mentioned onlv occasionallj 
Instead, Duns Scorns prefers an a^ 
strict title the “First Pnnaple." This 


piece of MTiDng is a technical consid¬ 
eration of metaphysical structure ard 
attributes, and it deals directly snth the 
central speculaase questions that sur 
round the divine nature Theors cf 
knowledge and arguments for God sex 
istence are present but they are a side 
issue and a by product of this straight 
forward metaphysical analysis of the 
First Pnnaple of all thmgs. 

Svstemancally speaking, Scotus does 
not consider man and nature first hut 
rather God. In the solution to ques 
Dons about the natural order Scotus 
holds to the classical belief that an 
anaJpis of the divme nature is central 
in deteimimng the outcome of all such 
discussion But this treatise IS not long 
To discuss man and the world and 
hismncal e\ exits would require a svs 
tern and volumes of books. In some- 
thmg like seventy five pages on the 
other band an entue theory of the cen¬ 
tral charactensQcs of God is outlined 
From there Scotus could go on to u<e 
his theory both as a £xed point of 
reference and as a fulcrum in the dis 
cussoD of the wider range of philo¬ 
sophical and theological issues 

Despite this unapologeuc approach 
to a direct discussion of the Rrst Pnn¬ 
aple, there is a decidedly non-dogmatic 
flavor to Duns Scotus s wntmg His 
own opimon is clear and is elaborated 
technicalJv, but one never gets the im 
pression that he consid-is his to be the 
onlv possible theory or to be bmduig 
upon the reader Hoe is an explo¬ 
ration simplr offered for discussion 
Since no consideration of God can 
begin from an obsersed fact it must 
receive its focus from some suggested 
theory and it is in this spml that 
Scotus seems to w-nte. To be sure the 
scholastically elaborate form m which 
the discussion u couched gwes the 
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modem reader some initial difGculiy in 
extracting a straightforward statement 
But Scotus hJvC many classical meta 
phjsicians seems to rely more upon 
the presence of a single significant 
statement than on structural simplicity 
of st)le or upon the modern directness 
of the essay form 

Although Scotus s Tract has fewer 
religious overtones than say Anselms 
Proslogion he still begins with the 
traditional prayer for divine assistance 
m his task Then he turns to Moses 
and the Old Testament and opens with 
a brief consideration of the famous I 
am Who am passage (Exodus III 14) 
But this leads him immediately to a 
consideration of 'being as the pnmary 
name for God which shifts the dis 
cussion on to a metaphysical plane 
from which it seldom returns Now 
comes the traditional division of or 
ders a discussion of the vanous mean 
in^ for and divisions of being 

eminence versus dependence is the 
first and traditional division Whatever 
IS perfect and more noble in its es 
sence is prior according to Scotus 
That which causes but is itself un 
caused is first and everything of a 
more dependent nature is postenor 
The prior is whatever is able to exist 
without the posterior whereas the pos 
tenor cannot exist without the pnor 
And this division is accurate even if 
the prior produces the postenor orders 
necessarily After this first and essen 
tial division of being the posterior or 
ders may then be subdivided 

Duns Scotus goes on to quote Au 
gustine with approval there is not 
anything at all which brings itself into 
being Nothing which we know from 
Its nature to be an effect can be its 
own cause A circle is impossible in 
casual relations And some aspects are 


ruled out as being incidental Only 
certain cmaal relabons and orders are 
to be considered not all data (as some 
nineteenth century views attempt to 
encompass) The goal of such a de¬ 
limited investigation is an understand 
mg of the first cause in causing al 
though in addition to this mynad ef 
ficient causes are needed to account 
for the majority of temporal events An 
efliaent cause acts for the love of some 
end a first cause produces from itself 
without ulterior motive No causation 
therefore is perfect other than that 
which comes from a first cause itself 
uncaused lesser causes necessarily 
have some imperfections connected 
with them Of course in any mdi 
vidual case an analysis may find all 
levels and modes of causation to be in 
operation 

Scotus departs from Aristotle in mak 
ing matter pnor according to inde¬ 
pendence whereas Anstotle completely 
subordinates matter to form However 
Scotus reasserts with Anstotle the pri 
only of form according to eminence 
because it is more perfect Turning 
then to Plotinus and to the Neopla 
tonic ttadiUon he affirms the tradi 
tional preference for unity plurality is 
never to be posited without necessity 
AclualJyr tbis is the classical form of 
what was to become known as Ock 
hams razor Order is due to simpl city 
It IS really the preference for s mplicity 
which dictates that the fewest possible 
pnnaples should be introduced and 
this IS one of the strongest arguments 
for positing only a single first pnn 
ciple. 

Then Scotus offers his version of 
the tradit onal proofs for God $ exist 
ence phrasing it as being a demonstra 
don that some one nature » s mply 
first. But Scotus prefers to couch his 
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argument in terms of ‘possibles,” depends upon no pnor causes. Of it 
rather than to argue from the nature rf self, it is impossible for such a first 
the actual natural u-orld If his rca cause not to be Such is Scotus’s hne of 
sonmg holds for all possible states, he contingent reasomng 
argues, then it u-ould hold for what Considermg such a pnnaple, it be¬ 
es er set of states happens to be actual comes esident that there could ^ only 
whereas an argument based on actu one hemg of such a nature, since the 
aliUes need not hold necessarily for pos kind of necessity which belongs to a 
sible states With Scotus, and later being that owes its existence to no out 
svith Ockham, an increasing stress is side cause cannot be shared Since 
laid upon simply considenng the order there cannot be multiple beings all of 
of possible endues as somethmg pnor whom denve the necesitj of Sieir ex 
to (and thus nearer to God than) the istence from themselves, the unique 
actual order of nature. perfection of such a smgle and pre- 

ScQtus follows the tradiDona] view eminent namre is msui^ Argumg 
that an ascent through an infinite se- bke a mathemadcian for the elegance 
nes of pnor levels or causes is impos of simpbcity, Scotus turns from the 
sible All he concludes here is not the internal consideration of such a first 
assumed e-xistence of a God, but pnnaple to argue that, moreover there 
merely that it is possible that some is notrung about the multiple endues 
smgle causal pnnaple should be sun m the world which requires more than 
ply first As a preliminar) step, and as a single first prmaple for their ex 
the limit of philosophi^ argument, planadon And smce multiple first 
God IS proved simply to be possible, piuaples are not necessary, it would 
and tden onl) m the form mat an be foolish to posit more than the smgle 
eSaent causality simply Erst is pos first cause wmch the explanadon re- 
sible.” Metaphysics explores possible ar quues 

guments it does not support dogmadc A muldtude cannot be from itself a 
conclusions first cause is required to explain such 

Furthermore, Scotus never attempts existence. A unitary and unique be- 
to prove that such a cause which is mg requires no prevTOUs cause* it ran 
simply first is necessanly itself un explam muldple beings w^thout it 
caused He simpl) goes on to argue self requiring explanadon Explanadon 
that this IS possible, smce it is not af ends when simphatv is reached In 

fected bj anything else and yet it af the essendal orders an ascent is made 

fects other things independent!) A toward unity and fewness. So there 
fint cause m the possible order is then is a stop m one cause Such a first effi- 

shown to be required to hrmg some aent cause is actual because it con- 

set of possibles into actual existence, tains every possible actuality No pos- 
From this point on, such a hemg can sible enudes can be conceived of as 
be exanunM as to its nature, although bemg outside its nature Thus it is per 
It IS merely a bemg whose possible ex feet, as containmg every possible good 
istence (although perhaps it has now ness within itself 
become probable) has bera established. Nothing shares perfectly jt 

Scotus reasons such an uncaused be- shares, not of necessity, but from the 
mg must be necessary m itself, smce it hberahty of its nature. Such a consid 
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(nation of ^\h3t perfection means leads 
Duns Scotus on to consider the divine 
will If such a first principle must 
share its beinp with other beings, due 
to Its natural liberality, then “wall* 
must hate an important place m such 
a nature as essential to its perfection 
Along With this necessar) endowment 
of will, Scotus describes his God as be 
ing simple, infinite, and wise. Such 
essenual simplicit) excludes all pos 
sible composition in the divine nature 
It is not a being made up of parts as 
other beings arc None of its perfec¬ 
tions arc reallj distinct from the others, 
although our language and the process 
of analysis force us to consider each 
perfection as if it were in some way 
separate and distinct 
Scotus repeats the phrase common 
in medietal theology the First Nature 
does not fall under a genus The First 
Prmaple is unique and not subject to 
description according to an) ordinary 
classifications Normal discussion pro¬ 
ceeds by classif)ing but this principle 
alone fails to fit the pattern for normal 
relations or to fall under any of the 
standard categories Opinion among 
metaphysicians is divided as to just 
how radical this difference is, as to just 
how inadequate our normal language 
might be Scotus falls among those 
who feel that common terms may be 
used to describe God if they are prop¬ 
erly qualified to fit the speaal situauon 
It seems perfectly acceptable to 
Duns Scotus to say that the Pint Effi 
aent is intelligent and endowed wth 
will, although such assertions require 
speaal argument to support them and 
special qualifications to accept them 
For instance, most intelligence loolwS to 
some end outside itself, but Scotus’s 
Pint Effiaent is made unique by being 
said not to love an) end different from 


Itself Thus the tradiuonal categones 
are used to describe such a First Pnn 
aplc, but they are qualified m a wa) 
that makes their applicauon nererthe- 
Icss unique Howeter, it is when 
Scotus turns to the question of con 
Ungency that he becomes his most rad 
ical and the most subject to mnova 
tions 

The First Cause causes contingently, 
Scotus asserts, consequendy, it causes 
freely The classical tradition had been 
united in making the creation of lesser 
orders in nature necessary and in view 
ing necessity often as the %ery hall 
mark of the perfection characteristic of 
a First Principle Chnsuan theologians 
in considering God and his creative 
activity had modified this somewhat, 
although necessity still seemed to be 
prefened Scotus for the first time 
raises contingency to a central place in 
the divine nature and designates the 
creation of the natural order as a free 
act 

What 1 $ most important here is that 
Scotus sees that, if any freedom of 
acuon IS to be preserved for man, some 
freedom of action must first be found 
to be possible m God For if the Fir«t 
moves necessarily, every other cause 
1 $ moved necessarily and everv thing is 
caused necessarily The locus of die 
problem of freedom is not m human 
nature it really revolves around an is 
sue concerning God s initial action If 
Gods creaUve act is necessary, if he 
has no freedom of movement in ongi 
nating the natural order, then it is 
hardly likely that men could move con 
tingently or freely when even God 
cannot 

Now Scotus turns to the question 
of human will If there is to be free¬ 
dom m mans causal activity, then he 
must act contingendy If such contm 



Csubject to limits) or whether it is to 
be understood negatnel) as exceeding 
all finite limits Such a doctrine allow's 
a much more direct and natural un 
derstanding of the divnne nature than 
is usual among theologians 

\\Tiat IS infinite can also be a being 
although other beings are finite TTie 
natural intellect finds nothing repug 
nant or difficult about understanding 
the concept of an infinite being On 
the contrarj "infinite being seems to 
be the most perfectly intelligible con 
cepL This IS die begmning of the new 
found ease of the modem metaphvsi 
cian m dealing with the infinite 
which IS an almost complete reversal 
of the classical fear of the infinite as 
being an unintelligible object Tradi 
nonally the human intellect seemed 
specificall) adapted to finite objects 
now as Scotus begins the modem era 
infinity becomes the hallmaih of per 
feet intelligibility and is easilv grasped 
The argument for the intelligibihty 
of infinitj for the human understand 
mg again comes from the ivnll When 
we examine our human uiU what we 
see as roost charactensuc about it is 
that It IS never satisfied by any finite 
object. It IS alwajs restless alnajsseek 
ing something greater than anj finite 
end After understanding this our in 
telicct can then pass on to understand 
what infinitj means a lad of an) 
specifiable limit or end In compte* 
bending the phenomenon of will our 
intellect grasps what infinity connotes, 
and recognizes the ease wnth which it 


grasps the concept of infinity The 
stress upon will makes infinity an easy 
and a natural concept. 

God has the power to actualize all 
possible states simultaneously but he 
does not choose to do so Some states 
mutually exclude one another at any 
given moment, and other possibilities 
his will does not choose to actualize. 
If all possible states existed simultane- 
ousl) our world would be absolutely 
unlimited Scotus believes the natural 
order to be fimte its limits represent 
ing the ongmal self rcstramt of the di¬ 
vine vnll in creating 

Thus Scotuss First Principle comes 
to have some of the attributes 
contingent choice freedom) which 
we usuall) associate with human acDV 
it}~ although m other respects 
unlimited knowledge infinity) it hC" 
longs to no natural genus. Here is 8 
view which in certain respects makes 
the First Pnnople verj much like man 
and m other respects distinguishes it 
radically Yet more important than this 
IS the overall modernity of Scotuss 
thought Treedom and will ptc" 
dominate in these considerauons, 
a tentative quality pervades the argu 
ment as a whole. The metaphysical 
framework of most medieval theology 
IS basically classical Duns Scotus rep¬ 
resents not so much the decline of 
medieval theologj as the beginning of 
3 modem metaphysical spmt much of 
which remains as jet essentially unex 
ploied 
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WILLIAM OF OCKHAM: SELECTIONS 


Author William ofOclvtnm Cc 1280< 1350) 

T)-j c 0 ^ u ork Logic, epistemology 

First troiiscnbcil Early fourteenth century (Selections from his writings) 
PniNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

All nhstrncfnc cogiiifiOHS (iMOwIcrfgc tfertied from experience, mode josstble 
h) repecfioii hj on experience') depend ufion |»rior mtutitte cognitions (sense 
exj enence of things) 

Our Lnoii leilgc of the existing Morld is contingent upon Gods mil, for he can 
affect our tnluiUi e cognitions it hatei cr the facts may he 

Predication occurs only if the predicate term of a sentence refers to the object 
rcferrcil to by the subject term and tf the predicate term refers to the object not 
by naming it, but by referring to some feature of tt 

Unnersnls are not single properties common to many things, hut signs which 
haie npplicflfion to a number of things 

An explonotioM iinohing feuer assumptions than an alternative explanation 
tspreferahletotheaUematne [OcMioms razor ] 

William of Ockham was bom at successful Ockham svrote a great deal 
Ockham, Surre\, became a Franciscan, but sery little of it is atailable to the 
attended Oxford and taught there for reader of English Such a reader is 
setera! \ears until he w-as summoned limited to seieral books of selections 
to the papal court at Asignon to answer Ockham Philosophical Wnfings by 
charges of heresy arising from bis writ P Boehner Ockham Studies and Se 
mgs and teaching He was not formally lections by S C Totnay Selections 
condemned but during his stay in from Afedievnl Philosophers b\ R Me 
France he became embroiled m a con Keon and T B Birchs translation of 
ttoversy that split his order into bitter De sacremento altaris 
factions a controversy o^er the ideal of Ockham is known for his famous 
poverty espoused by Us founder St razor for his logic and for his nom 
Francis After strenuously opposing inalistic and empirical viewpoint Liv- 
both the Pope and the majority of his ing in the fourteenth century he was 
order on this issue he and several the dominant figure in the movement 
others found it expedient to flee to the away from Albertus Magnus Thomas 
court of the Emperor of Germany who Aquinas and John Duns Scotus the 
had just installed an anti Pope and great system builders of the thirteenth 
who was ^lad to accept their assistance centu^ He was the inspirer of an em 
in his battle with the Pope Excom pincally and nominalistically inclined 
municated by the Pope and his own movement that contended with the 
order Ockham lived in Munich until Thomistic Albertist Scotist and Aver 
his death In his last years he was try roistic schools of the next several cen 
mg to reconcile himself with his order tunes Although he has been called the 
but apparently he died before he was Hume of the Middle Ages Ockham 
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was not a skeptic Negatively he un 
dermincd and rejected most of the 
metaphysics and a good deal of the 
natural theology of his contemporanes 
but positively he was a theologian who 
accepted the traditional Christian dog 
mas on faith and who preferred to ac 
cept them on faith alone lathet than 
to argue for them on dubious philo¬ 
sophic grounds 

His basic inclination toward empm 
asm IS revealed in the distinction be¬ 
tween intuitive and abstractne cogni 
tions When n e are looking at Socrates 
he says uc can see that he is white In 
this case we are aware of the existence 
of Socrates of the occurrence of the 
quality and of the fact that this indi 
vidual Socrates is white That is the 
senses enable us to know with cer 
tainty a contingent fact about the 
world This is an instance of tvhat 
Ockham calls tntitxtne cognttion But 
we can think of Socrates when he is 
not present and of white when we are 
not seeing it and we can think of 
Socrates as being white In this case 
we are cognmng the same things 
Socrates and white and we are enter 
taming the same proposition but we 
do not know that Socrates still exists 
01 that the proposition is true This is 
an instance of what Ockham calls ab 
stractiie cognition abstractive not be¬ 
cause the terms are abstract hut 
because we have abstracted from exist 
ence. 

The terms of the intuitive cognition 
are sensed and are particular while the 
terms of the abstractive cognition are 
not sensed and are common In intui 
tive cognition the cognition is caused 
m us by action of the object on out 
sensory and intellectual faculties a 
process that culminates naturallv with 
out an) iniuative on our part in the 


knowledge that Socrates is white No 
judgment at least no explicit one is 
involved here for we simpK see that 
Socrates is white On the other hand 
in abstractive cognition the cognition 
IS not caused b) the object for either 
the object is absent or if present it is 
not sufficiently close to produce a clear 
sensation Under such circumstances 
we scrutinize the data gnen by mem 
ory or sensation and perhaps go on 
deliberately to judge or refrain from 
judging that something is the case 

In abstractive cognition an appar 
ently simple idea such as the concept 
Socrates must be understood as a 
complex of common terms for neither 
Socrates nor any other individual is 
operating on us to produce the cogni 
tion of him In such a cognition we at® 
entertaining such common terms as 
intelligent snub-nosed white 
and Athenian which when taken to¬ 
gether constitute a complex abstractive 
term limiting our attention to the one 
desired individual 

By contrast m intuitive cognition 
we apprehend Socrates m a different 
manner for in this case the object it 
self IS producing in us a simple non 
complex idea of itself Indeed vic ob¬ 
tain the terms appeanng in abstractive 
cognitions onlv by attending to and 
separating m thought the various fea 
tures of the sensation Thus Ockham 
concludes all abstractive cognitions 
depend upon pnor intuitive ones ano 
intuitive cognition must be the source 
of all our knowledge about the world 
Furthermore Ockham sajs that we m 
tuit or sense nothing but ind iidual 
things and these are cither sensible 
substances such as Socrates or sensible 
pnmerties such as the sensed whiteness 
of Socrates Even relations are regarded 
as properties of groups of individuals 
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When we add to all these consid 
erations Ockhams famous razor — 
‘What can be evplamcd by the as 
sumption of fewer things is vainly 
explained bj the assumption of more 
things —his nominalistic and empin 
cisiic views follow immediately for 
now we have an epistemology that not 
only makes us start with the senses but 
also prevents us from going very far be- 
yonu them The senses reveal to us a 
multitude of sensible individuals and 
provide us with a great deal of mfonna 
non about them and about their tern 
poral and spatial settings but they do 
not reveal any necessary connections 
causal or otherwise—and the razor pre¬ 
vents us from assuming any This epis 
temology obvaously limits the scope of 
metaphysics hut iloes not quite ehmi 
nate it for the metaphysician can still 
tell us a little about God Given the 
terms 'being cause and first all 
of which are derived from experience 
and assuming that they are univocal 
terms as Ockham does we can form 
the complex idea of a being vvbo is a 
first cause Furthermore given intel 
lectually self-evident principles such as 
Every thing has a cause we can 
demonstrate the existence of a first 
Cause that exists necessarily and which 
as the most perfect existent has intel 
lect and will However we cannot 
prove that there is only one such God 
or that there might not have been a 
greater God and vve cannot demon 
strate that he has the various features 
required by Christian dogma 
The sort of world suggested by Ock 
ham s epistemology is also required by 
his theology Like Scotus before him 
and Descartes after him Ockham em 
phasizes Gods will rather than his in 
tellect God can do nothing that is con 
tradictory but this fact does not limit 


his will for his ideas are not of his 
essence and are not exemplars between 
which he must choose They are his 
creatures and the world is whatever he 
has cared to make it Consequently 
the world does not exist necessarily 
and within this world nothing follows 
necessarily from anything else and 
nothing requires the existence of any 
thing else This radical contingency 
stems from God s complete power over 
the cimimstances m w hich things shall 
or shill not come into existence God 
ordinarily uses instruments to produce 
in us the experiences vve have but 
he could if he wished dispense with 
them and operate on us directlv For 
instance Ockham says it would re 
quire a miracle but God could make us 
see a star even where there actually is 
no stir That is vve could have exactly 
the same cognition that is normally 
caused in us by the star even if there 
were no star or any other physical 
cause Since the seeing of the star is 
one distinct event and the star itself is 
another n is not impossible that either 
should exist independently of the other 
The possibility of cognition without 
a corresponding fact reveals a limiia 
non of intuitive cognition for even 
though such a cognition makes us cer 
tain that something is the case we 
could nevertheless be mistaken Ock 
ham skirts around the threat of skepti 
cism by remarking that although an 
error of this sort can occur if God inter 
feres with the natural order miracles 
are rare Consequently the probability 
of error is insignificantly low Yet he 
acknowledges it is still the case that 
our knowledge of the existing world is 
contingent upon Gods will 

There is a remarkable agreement be¬ 
tween Descartes and Ockham concern 
mg the contingency oiour icnowledge 



Because Descartes held a more extreme A more important distinction is that 
doctrine about the power of God he between absolute terms and connota 
took skepticism more seriously but of tive terms An ahsoliite term is one that 
course he believed he could escape by denotes directly whereas a connota 
using reason On the other hand Ock ttxe term is one that denotes one thing 
ham regarded the risk of empiricism as Only by connoting another Socrates 
slight and claimed that it is better to man and whiteness are absolute 
exercise a little faith than to accept the terms for they are used to point to 
grave risks of rationalism respectively a specific individual any 

In his writings Ockham who was one of a number of similar individuals 
probablv the best of medievallogicians or to a property A connotaUve terni 
commences his discussion of logic hy such as white is not used as a label 
considering the nature of terms First for there is no such thing as white 
he distinguishes between wntten When it is used m a proposition such 
spoken and conceptual terms The as Socrates is white it denotes the 
latter aie mental contents that function same object as does the subject term 
as private signs of things Since these but it does so by connoting a property 
mental signs are not deliberately pro of the object namely whiteness The 
duccdbvus but come about naturally disunction can be formulated in an 
through the operation of the object on other way At least some absolute 
us thev are called natxtral signs Since terms such as man have real defini 
spoken signs on the other hand are tions in which each term such as ti 
sounds wh ch have been conventionally tional and animal can denote the 
attached to particular mental signs same objects as the defined term Con 
they are conventional signs They de- notative terms have only nominal defi 
note the same obiect as the associated nitions for the definition will require 
concept thus enabling us to commun a term m the oblique case that cannot 
icate what would othenvise be private denote the same object as does the de- 
Wntten signs have a simihr relation fined term Thus white may be de- 
to spoken signs Ofdmanlv when Ock fined as that which has the property 
ham speaks of terms he has in mind whiteness but whiteness docs not 

such terms as man animal white- denote the white thing In certain det 

ness and white which signifv or initions connotatve terms may occur 
denote things and which can function but these can alwavs be defintd m 
as the s^jcct or predicate of a prop- turn until we reach definitions that 
vsition These terms which he rills contain absolute terms onlv That n 

categorci intic terms arc to be con language is grounded in terms that dr 

trasted with snycalegorcviaiic icrnis note onlv and cognition is hasicalh a 
such as ever) insofar as and matter of being aware of objects and 
some which d) not denote anything features of objects bv intuitive cogni 
when the) stand bv themselves lie turn 

also distinguishes between concrete This distinction also bring us back to 
terms such as white and abstract Ockhams epistcmolog) bv indicat ng 
terms such as whiteness and between the wij in which a proixisiton is rr 
discrcte terms such as Socrates and Jated to the world S ncc there an onlv 
common terms such as man ” particulars in the world each term of 
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a true proposition such as "Socrates is existent it is as particular as anything 
svhitc can refer onl) to one or more else Thus a universal is a sign or con 
individuals Such a proposition does cept that has application to a number 
not assert that two different things arc of things 

identical nor that the subject and pred The nature of this universal con 
icate arc one and the same thing nor cept or common term can be under 
that something inheres m or is part of stood better bj considering what it is 
the subject In our eximple white is and how it is produced First as a re- 
not another name for Socrates it is not suit of intuitive cognition there occurs 
the name of another individual and it in sensation and then in memory sen 
IS not the name of the propertj u htte sations or images that function as nat 

ness but it must denote something It ural signs of the individual objects 
can onlj denote Socrates, but not of that cause them Now through the 
course as Socrates" docs That is it medium of these images the intellect 
denotes him indircctlv bj connoting his notices the similantj of the objects so 
whiteness Predication occurs onlj if signified and notes that there could 
CO the predicate term denotes the vcr\ be still other entities similar to them 
same object as the subject term and In noting these similarities it produces 
( 2 ) the predicate term denotes the oV natural!) another cnbty that resembles 
ject not 11) naming it but b) connoting the particulars in such a manner that 
some feature of it it might very well be used as an exem 

In the above discussion we have plar for the construction of similar 
mentioned abstract terms such as things Ockham is not clear about the 
"whiteness that are absolute and that nature of this new entity but he savs 
denote properties rather than sub- that it is produced by ignoring the 
stances. Lest it seem that Ockham was differences between the similar particu 
a realist after all we must turn to his lars The new sign or universal is an 
discussion of univctsals He denies cm indeterminate image that could repre- 
phaiically that there arc unnersais of sent any of the determinate particulars 
either Platonic or Aristotelian varieties that fail under it But whatever it is 
for both doctrines require that some- since it is a natural rather than a con 
thing simple be common to many ventional sign this resemblance has 
things This state of affairs he saj-s come into being as a sign that denotes 

IS impossible unless that simple some- indifferendv any of the particulars it 
thing be plural a condiuon which resembles Ockham sajs this entity is 
Itself is impossible Furthermore be a fiction only for since it is not a par 
says the problem should be turned ticular sign produced m us by a par 
around for since the world is com ucular object it has no literal counter 
posed of particulars only the problem part in the world In Ockham s terms 
IS not the waj in w hich some unii ersal jf we say Man is a un« ersal and in 
thing becomes particularized but our sist that we are sa}nng something is 
reason for attributing universality to common to many things then m this 
anything in the first place The only proposition the concept man refers to 
thing to which we can attribute it is itself (it has simple sjtppostUo ) and 
a sign and even here only by virtue of not to men (it does not have personal 
Its function as a sign for as a mere supposttio ) and the concept univer 
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sal" JS of tlic second intention (it te* propositions and arguments. He ss'as 
fers to a mental sign) rather than of concerned primanK uith formal syl 
the first intention (it does not refer to logistic reasoning but he did niakf 
something other than a sign) That is a number of observations nhich iro* 

the unncrsal man" is onU a concept pinge on the areas we know in svm 
that can be applied to mans things in Ixslic logic as the propositional calculus 
the world there are onU men and tnraal logic Among other things 

It is to be noted that Ockham is not he discussed the truth conditions of 
a nominalist of the Berkeleian Humean conjunctwc and disjunctne proposi^ 
sort for his general ideas are not par Rons reduced "neither nor to "and 
titulars standing for other particulars, and not” discussed lalid arguments 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to of the form "p and therefore f f 
saj that he holds to a kind of conceptu therefore p or and “p or q not p 
alism It is to be noted also that later therefore q pointed out the relatM 
in his life he applied his razor to his fallacies and stated Augustus DeMor 
own dociiine to eliminate the fictitious cans laws explicjtl\ At the end of 

entiti we hate just desenbed for he his treatment of inference he d scussed 

then argued that since the act that pro- some terj general nonformal rules of 
duces the generalized picture must be inference Assuming in appropn^'^ 
able to generalize wuncrut the assist cases that we are speaking aliout a 
ance of such a picture such pictures talid argument diet are as follows 

must be superfluous In the end then (1) if the antecedent is true the eon 

unwersals turn out to be acts of the elusion cannot be false* (2) the pre- 
intellect the other features of his ear mises mat be true and the conclusion 
her doctrine are retained false (3) the contradictort of the eon 

FinalK it is to be noted that though elusion implies the contradictort of the 
the\ hate different grammatical funo premise or conjuncoon of premises; 

uons concrete substanlites and their ( 4 ) whatever is implied br the concli^ 

abstract counterparts (such as man sion is implied bt the premises (5^ 

and manness ) denote exactli the whatever implies the premises implies 
same things (men) Nonsubstantive the conclusion (6) whatever is con 
qual tative terms such as white de- sistent wath the premises is consistent 
note indifferentlv individuals such as with the conclusion (7) whatever is 
Socrates and this piece of paper* and inconsistent with the concluson is in 
their abstract counterparts such as consistent with the premises (8) a con 
"whiteness” denote indifferentlv sum lingent proposition cannot follow from 
lar features of indviduals such as a a necossarv one ( 9 ) a contingent prop- 
certain sensible feature of Socrates and osiUon cannot imph a contrad cQon 
a similar sensible feature of this pece (10) anv proposition follows from a 
of paper In these wavs all comnwHi contradiction and (11) a necessarv 
terms, whether thev be concrete or ab- propositon follows from anv proposi 
stract denote particulars and particu tion He illustrated the last two with 
larsonlv these examples Tou (a man) are a 

Ockham discusses terms in greater donLev therefore vou are God " and 
detail than this summarj statement assuming God is necessanlv tnune 
suggests and he goes on to discuss “You are white, therefore God is tn- 
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tine ’ Ockham concluded his discus ate not fonnal they should be used 
Sion by saying that since these rules spanngly 


OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 

Author Nicholas of Cusa CNicolaus Cryfts or Ktypffs c 1401 1464) 
Type of work Metaphysics theology 
First transcribed 1440 


Principal Ideas Advanced 


God IS the absolute ntaxmum and also the absolute minimum he is in all 
things and all things are in him 

If man makes his own ignorance the object of his desire for knowledge he 
can acquire a learned ignorance although God cannot be comprehended some 
knowledge of him can he acquired by reflection on our limitations 

The absolute maximum (God) is absolute unity for unity is the minimum 
(.and God is the absolute minimum') Cod as a unity excluding degrees of more 
or less IS in/iMife unity 

The visible world is a refiectioit of the int isiWe man mirrors the eternal and 
the infinite by his conjectures 

Cod IS best studied through the use of nwffeematicfll symbols 

In the Providence of Cod contradictories are reconciled 

The world is the absolute effect of the absolute maximum it is a relative 
unity 

Jesus IS the maximum at once absolute and restricted He is both God and 
tnan brought to perfection 


Nicholas of Cusa (Nicolas Cusanus) 
was both a man of action and a man 
of speculation He spent his years as a 
churchman in the cause of reform and 
ecclesiastical diplomacy he was a Car 
dinal and Bishop of Brixen As a meta 
physical theologian he synthesized the 
ideas of such predecessors as John 
Scotus Erigena Eckhart and pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite His work 
had a considerable influence on Gior 
dano Bruno particularly on the Utters 
Dwiogwes Concerning the Cause 
Principle c«dOnc(1584) OfLeamed 
Ignorance Nicholas most important 
treause is particularly interesting as 


an attempt to reconcile the Neo¬ 
platonic ideas prevalent m the Middle 
Ages with the growing confidence in 
empirical inquiry and the use of the 
intellect The reconciliation is only 
parti) successful from the logical 
point of view and it involves an ap 
peal to the revelatory power of mys 
tical intuition But for those who 
sought to understand the possibility of 
unifying an infinite God and an appar 
ently finite universe and uho were 
disturbed by their learned ignorance 
the efforts of Nicholas of Cusa were a 
godsend 

The work is divided into three 
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books and is unified by a concern %vilh 
the waxitmiiit the greatest The first 
book is a study of the absolute maxi 

mum or God the being v\ho IS great 

est in the sense that he is one and all 
all things arc m God and God is in 
all things Nicholas describes this study 
as one abjve reasin and as one that 
cannot be conducted on the lines of 
human comprehension 

The second book is concerned with 
the maximum effect of the absolute 
maximum TTie maximum effect is the 
universe a plurality which is never 
theless a relative unit) 

The third book is devoted to the 
maximum which is both relative and 
absolute the perfect realization of the 
finite plurality of the universe this 
maximum is Jesus 

Nicholas begins his work bj explain 
ing that men have a natural desire 
for knowledge but are frustrated m 
their desire to know by the enduring 
fact of their own ignorance Men 
strive to understand what is not un 
derstandable—for example the infinite 
as infinite which is be)ond compari 
son The onlv solution then is for 
men to seek to know their ovvn ig 
norance even as Socrates advised if a 
man makes his own ignorance the ob 
ject of his desire for knowledge he 
can acquire a learned ignorance The 
suggestion is that from reflecung on 
his limitations man can m knowledge 
surmount Ins own ignorance at least 
to some extent 

Fin te intellects proceed by compan 
sons according to Nicholas and it is on 
that account that the Pjthagorcans 
came close to the truth in S3)ing that 
It is b) numbers that all things arc un 
derstood Dut if the effort is to under 
stand the absolute mnnite the means 
of comparison will not work for the 


absolute infinite is bejond companson 
To realize that the quiddilv of things, 
the absolute whatness of them u 
bejond our intellects—and that m K" 
gard to the truth about ultimate being 
we must be ignorant—is to draw closer 
to truth 

But if we cannot comprehend the 
absolute maximum C'vhich is God) 
then what is the point of wor) ing out 
the implications of the conception of 
the absolute maximum? Nicholas at 
gues that although we cannot com 
prehend the absolute maximum nev^t 
theless we can have some knowledge 
about It vve can know for example 
that the precise nature of the absolute 
max mum is beyond our powers ° 
understanding But there is more than 
that which we can know 
We can also know that the absolute 
maximum is also the absolute m ni 

mum Nicholas proves this point in sn 

engaging and simple argument 
definition the minimum is that which 
cannot be less than it is and since 
that IS also true of the maximum Jt 
evident that the minimum is identi 
fied with the maximum There is an 
other good reason for supposing 
the maximum and the minimum are 
synonymous since the absolute man 
mum IS actual!) all that it can be it 
both as great as it can be and as stnal 
as it can be and since it is the abso¬ 
lute It can be absolutely minimum as 
well as absoluiclv maximum and since 
It can be jt is Furthermore the majU 
mum considered in itself not as the 
max mum of a certain matter or quan 
tm IS the infinite but then so is the 
minimum since both the max mum 
and the minimum are the infinite thev 
arc one 

TTie maximum is absolute unit) 
unitv IS the smallest number or the 
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muiimum, God is a unity which "ex straight, the smallest possible curve 
eludes degrees of 'more' or ‘less,* ” and (Although logically there is an essen 
IS, consequently, an infinite unit) tial difference between a curve how 

Nicholas introduces his version oF ever slight, and a straight line, Nicho- 
the cosmological argument finite be las* figure, considered as a metaphor, 
ings are effects which could not have achieves the purpose of suggesting that 
produced themselves, therefore, there entities disparate in character are 
must be an absolute maximum, not it nevertheless such that when taken to 
self dependent on causes, without mfinit) they are indistinguishable) 
which nothing else could exist A finite line can be used to form a 

The conception of the Trinity is in triangle, he argues, by keeping one 
troduced by an elaboration of the Py end fiired and moving the line to one 
thagorean idea that unity is a trinity side (Actually, the figure so formed 
Diversit) involves unity (two for ex is not a triangle, but a segment of a 
ample, is two ones), inequality de cirde, a pie-shaped segment) If one 
pends upon equality (and, therefore, continues the movement of the line 
upon unity), connection depends upon (so that it functions as an infinite 
unity, for division is a duality or number of radii), the figure formed 
involves duality Dwetsvty, inequabtv, »s a circle Half a circle if turned m 
and division, tJien necessarily involve three dimensions on its axis forms a 
unit), equality, and connection and sphere 

the latter three are all unities but An infinite triangle would have 
unity IS one Unity is a trinity, since three infinitelj long sides infinitely 
unity means non-division, distinction extended the triangle would finall) be 
and connection indistinguishable from a line Such a 

According to Nicholas of Cusa, the triangle would have three lines in one 

visible world is a reflection of the in and in that respect would resemble the 

visible By the use of conjectural im infinite absolute maximum (God) 
ages man can, at least to some extent, (Apparently Nicholas conceived of a 
mirror rbe eterns] and jjjfinj/e The triangles sides as increasing and its 
images most helpful to man are mathe- base angles sa), as becoming more 
matical images for, as Pythagoras acute the apex as becoming more and 
pointed out, the key to all truth [is] more obtuse, until finally there 
to be found in numbers would be no triangle distinguishable 

The symbols which Nicholas found from a straight line But he need not 

most useful in suggesting the nature have conceived of it this waj He 

of the absolute maximum are the line could have conceived of a triangle ex 
the triangle, and the circle An infinite panding while its angles remain con 
line, according to Nicholas, would be sUnt Part of Nicholas' argument, how 
at once a straight line, a triangle a ever depends upon the assumption 
circle, and a sphere He argues for ex that there cannot be more than one in 
ample, that as the circumference of a finite To maintain this point involves 
circle increases, the line becomes less a peculiar use of the term infinite’) 
curved and he concludes that the cir Having demonstrated to his satis 
cumference of the absolutely greatest faction that an infinite line is a trian 
possible circle would be absolutely gle, a circle, and a sphere, Nicholas de- 
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UTOPIA 


Author Sir Tliomas More (M78-1535) 

TypeofMOrk Polilica! plulosoph) 
first j uhlished 1516 

PniNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Phthsovhers might not to adtsse yrtnees for rulers are not interested in advice 
hut u-otihl much prefer to haic others assent to their fixed policies 
An economic system uhtch allous pniatc property drives the poor from the 
land and thereby creates thieies vhom the existing laws require to he hanged 
such a system and j^olicy is neither just nor expedient 

In opjyosilton to the former ideas ti hich are defended by Raphael Hythlodo) 
a iiorld traveler, Thomas More Cas a character in the conicrsation') argues that 
a iionspcadalne prudential philosopher might he useful m politics hut Hythlo- 
day IS skeptical 

More objects to Raphael Hythlodays call for the abolition of money and ff 
xaie property by arguing that unless men have the profit motive, they will not 
M ork 

Hythloday desaibes Utopia a carefully organized stale in which the atizent 
engage ik sctenttfio farming according to assignments from magistrates and then 
return to the cities they uork a sixhour day and spend their leisure moments 
reading attending lectures andcomersmgonacademicsubjects 
In Utopia gold has no uorth marriages are regulated work is cooperatne end 
pleasure in accordance with virtue «the atm of life 


Unlike men who treat human be 
hefs and institutions as if their simple 
persistence were evidence of their 
truth and unalterabilit) there are writ 
ers who judge the actual in terms of 
the possible the real in terms of an 
ideal Such men usually object pas 
sionately to the evils of existing cus 
toms and habits Many consume then 
energies in important practical efforts 
to achieve social and political reforms 
But onlj a few possess the knowledge 
sustained moral dedication and liter 
ary ability to produce books which— 
however radical and even sometimes 
absurd some of their views about or 
ganized social life may appear—con 
front their readers with ideal maps of 
the political countryside against whudi 


to measure actually exisung 
The great ancient classic which fash 
loned such a mirror toward which 
men might direct their vision is Platos 
Republic a book inexhaustible m un 
aginative suggestions and incompara 
ble for the range of subject mattei 
treated An important modem w'ork 
reflecting the influence of PlaW^ 
thought written during the turbu 
lence of sixteenth century English pO" 
litjcal strife is Thomas Mores Vtopm 
Tlie English word utopia de¬ 
rives Its meaning from a Greek term 
which can be translated nowhere^ 
To this day a scheme called utopian 
suggests the idea of nonexistence 
Thomas More invented the term and 
apjdied It to a mythical community 



and then used his account of this com 
munity as a means of criticizing cer 
tain European social and political prac 
ticcs which he considered unreasonable 
Mores own life lends interest to 
the contents of his famous book for 
More sened Hcnr) VIII the strong 
willed English king in a number of 
important political capacities In 1535 
he died on the block for resistance to 
the monarch s policies m a power strug 
gle between the English nation and 
the Roman papacy In spite of his 
humanistic leanings More stood firm 
m refusing to recognize Henry s claim 
to the title which in fact made him 
head of the Church in England As 
an adviser to the monarch More be 
came a tragic fig;ure caught between 
opposing institutional pressures which 
played a unique role in shaping mod 
ern English history 
In form Mores Utopia is quite sim 
pie Two separate books comprise its 
contents Book II C"hich contains an 
elaborate description of the Utopians) 
was written first in 1515 a year be 
fore the completion of Book I (which 
discusses several general political ques 
Uons including whether philosophers 
ought to advise princes) The latter 
portion of the Utopia introduces the 
primary figures m the work who in 
elude More h mself presented as hav 
ing heard the ensuing account of so 
cial affairs while serving his monarch 
on state business in Antwerp (Bel 
gium) a gentleman named Peter Giles 
who IS said to have introduced More 
to the leading participant m the writ 
ten work and a stranger named Raph 
ael Hythloday a world traveler widely 
acquainted with political matters who 
shows impauence with several customs 
then little questioned m European so 
cial and political life Raphael Hyth 


loday IS a spokesman for what must 
have been Mores own critical opin 
ions about contemporary practices 

The early discussion centers on 
whether philosophers ought to advise 
rulers—a question provoked by Giles s 
and More s suggestion that Raphael s 
extensive knowledge could be put to 
such use Raphael shows little interest 
in attempting to advise rulers At the 
same time he argues that the social 
arrangements of the Utopians (whom 
he discovered somewhere below the 
equator) would serve well as a basis 
for correcting the errors of our own 
cities and kingdoms He is nonethe 
less convinced that to serve a king in 
an advisory capacity would make him 
miserable Now I live as I will 
Raphael argues—illustrating the ten 
sion existing between private and pub 
lie demands on a person*— and I be 
lieve very few courtiers can say that 
Raphael insists that princes do not 
want advice from philosophers that 
what they seek is agreement with their 
fixed policies of waging constant ag 
gressive warfare Princes ignore sound 
advice and refuse to tolerate any pos 
ture except that of absolute agreement 
among their counselors They are gen 
erally more set on acquiring new king 
doms rightly or wronglj than on gov 
erning well those that they already 
have Raphael illustrates his view 
point by recounting an episode which 
had occurred at a dinner given by a 
famous Cardinal At this affair Raph 
ael became entangled in a discussion 
when another person present praised 
some judicial practices which Raphael 
thought foolish 

V^^at astounds a twentieth century 
reader is the modernity of the reported 
discussion What Raphael advocates 
duimg the discussion is something like 
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\cIops ilic imige to suggest b) mal 
og) the relationship of the alisoluic 
niiximum to all tilings the infinttc 
line IS to lines uint the absolute mixi 
miim IS to things The nmlog\ is Je- 
\eIopcd at great length hut the most 
important fiatures arc these an tn 
finite line IS not dnisihlL it » im 
mutable anti ittrnal and oddl\ it 
shares its essential features smiIi finite 
lines—for finite lines for ex impic can 
not be dnidcd into anjtliing other 
than lines and are in that sense m 
divisible Just as the essence of an in 
finite line is the essence of all finite 
lines so the essence of the absolute 


Ri the analog) of the infinite 
Nicfiolas argues that God is the 
infiniicl) simple essential cxplanatiCi 
of the entire universe I le is the nnil 
cause of cv era thing the detenu r« 
both of existence and of end 
All names attributed to the innate 
absolute maximum are anlhropornof 
phic none is adexfuate as a name 
Cod IS Iicvond distinctions Oah ttie 
fourlciter word loth lie-vauhe” one 
which IS unspeaLabh is a 
name for Gotl 

inc/Table negate 


Since God is incltawe 
propositions arc truer than alfmiatue 
iiiivj 4..t taaciuc or me absolute ones It is better to count on leamej 
max.rmim ,s il,c essence of esersthm? .Rnorance as eni.ehlened by G»* 
Thjs pent js dcseinped by tefetcnce than to eonnt on ,4s.I.se Uonl* 
n n E,nn NtcbolaS ptOCCeks 10 thc 

™ "Jr** ‘^1' “ Jelnsttattons of tl.o 

beings IS tin. essence of the absolute lute ilTcci of the absolute tnimn”"” 
maximum pertict tile unil) and infinit) of the uni«« 

n Winos L ™ '? I’' “ 


nation 


orra"„d'”t'h?b'’"■rr ■" '-"-uroTt^arrs^” 


ulsappears. 

Again b) mathematical analogy 
Nicholas argues that there could not be 
four or more divine persons there 
must be a trinit) A four sided figure 
is not the smallest s raplest measure of 
things as is the triangle 

A circle having neither beginning 
nor end being perfect possessing 
unity and so forth is an ideal figurl 
ot the divine ^ 

Nicholas thus comes to one of his 
characteristic contentions In the 
Providence of God contradictories are 
reconciled Gods Providence includes 
all that shall be together with all that 
shall not be He has forehnowledge of 
^erylh^ing for he foresees opposites 
Ihe absolute maximum is in all be 
ing and all beings are m him 


•»> iiivapacitj to oe greater i**'*'* ■- 
Since God is not jealous and since w 
essence of every created thing i* •'’* 
essence and since he is e5senti3'7 
perfect every thing is in its wav 
feet The universe Cand everj thing 
•0 IS a principle and a maxinmni 
in a restricted sence ihe absolute ms-'' 


imum brings the universe into 
ence bj emanation (a timeless 
pouring of Its cssenual nature) 

Thus everything is in everyth’"^ 
as Anaxagoras said Since God is m ^ 
things by med um of the universe aiJ 
IS in all and each in each Of course 
the universe is in each thing only m 
contracted or restricted manner m 
fact the universe is contracted m 
each thing to whatever the thing 
The unity of the universe vvhi^ 
comes from the absolute unity of Goo 



IS a unit) in pluralitj the unitv of die 
uni\crse then is not an absolute but 
arelatne unitj 

The universe is also a tnnitj as well 
as a un\t\ but just as it is a lelame 
unit) so It IS a rchtive or contracted 
tnnitv The unit} of the universe is a 
trinitv m the sense that contraction in 
solves a hmitable object a limiting 
principle and a connection—or po 
tenc) act and tbe nexus 

There are four modes of being the 
absolute neccssit) or God the mode 
of being of things according to natural 
necessity or order the mode of being 
of individuals and the mode of being 
of that which is possible 

The Soul of the World is a uni 
tersal form which contains all forms 
but It has only a contracted existence 
forms are actual only in the Word of 
God However it is possible to use 
the term Soul in such a way that the 
Soul and God arc one Every possibil 
ttv IS contained in the Absolute Pos 
sibihty God every form (or act) in 
the Absolute Form the Son of God 
and every connecting harmonv in the 
Absolute Connection of the HoK 
Spirit The Father is potency the 
Son act and the Holy Ghost con 
necting movement Thus God who is 
unity as well as tnnitv is the efficient 
formal and final cause of all th ngs 
and the movements of the earth and 
stars are attributable to him who is 
the center and circumference In re 
fleeting on the world and on the won 
Its arrangement one cannot 
hope to understand God s reasons but 
m the wonder of him and in our 
learned ignorance we find intimations 
of his light 

Jesus Christ is the maximum at 
once absolute and restricted and to 


the defense and clarification of this 
descnption Nicholas devotes the third 
book Human nature is peculiarly 
suited to provide God with the pos 
stbilitv of a maximum which lecon 
Giles the infinite and the finite bv he 
ing at once absolute and contracted 
As sensible and intellectual human 
nature is a microcosm a world m mini 
ature Unlike other things which 
raised to perfection could easiK be 
come greater because of the inferiority 
of their natures man is such that if 
perfected he reveals the nature of all 
things as perfected By joining the na 
lure of humanity to the divine nature 
God made possible the union of the 
absolute maximum and the nature of 
all things In Jesus God is both God 
and man 

The remainder of Nicholas work is 
a defense in terms of his mystical meta 
phvsics of familiar dogmas that 
Christ was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Marv 
that He was resurrected after the Cru 
cifixion that He ascended into heaven 
that He IS the judge of the living and 
the dead that He redeemed all man 
kind In this account Jesus is God util 
mng the nature of humanitv and 
bringing it to perfection Jesus is man 
made perfect in the image and essence 
of God Because of Jesus the Church 
comes into being the fullest possible 
realizaton of the unity of the many 
with the preservation of the personal 
reality of each without confusion of 
natures or degrees And bv Jesus tbe 
union of the subjects and the Church 
IS resolved into the divine un tv Thus 
for Nicholas of Cusa as for Bruno of 
Nola God IS the cause the principle 
and the One 
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do not occur Good leaching leads 
Utopians to Ignore the usual allure of 
gold and precious stones. Gold is used 
for children’s ornamentation and in 
the adult uorld, for the miking of 
chamber pots Tlie Utopians thus 
learn that gold has no intrinsic worth 
Indeed as Raphael points out most of 
the genuinely valuable elements m na 
Jiouscno^oyj-^i^ froiri the cities Each turc like air and water exist m plenti 
Utopian must take a turn at farming ful quantities In Utopia marriages are 
d related forms of labor, thus spread also regulated Children and parents 
(he burden of phj-sical work but dine in common halls (suggesung 
'ndniduals particular!) fond of coun some of the practices of organized 
* life and'work may remain longer camphfc) The Utopians live moder 
than the otherwise stipulated mo-jeat atclv each do ng his share of work- 
period Something vciy much like sci including cooperative building and re- 
cntific firming operates in Utopia pair of roads 

A wall surrounds each cit> Its m Soaal habits in Utopia remind one 
habitants work only six hours each of aspects of Plato s ideal state which 
day astounding suggestion m also emphasized communal domestic 

Mores time) The remainder of a cm life The general picture reveals a so- 
zens time is devoted to private pur ciety which trains men so as to mini 
suits These pursuits indicate tliat llto mize cupiditj channeling strenuous 
pia 15 a society composed of professo- energies toproductivccommunitv ends 
nil humanists or rranscendentalist Yet each Utopian retains a large share 
moral philosophers who enjov academic of ome for pnvate pursuits Mores 
talk The citizens are well read The) ideal soaety combines a moderate Pun 
also attend a wide variety of public lanism with a humanistic stress on 
lectures Raphael claims the Utopians learning and moral development No" 
undertake these surprising intellectual where in Mores Utojta is there a dis 

astimes on a voluntary basis The six cussion concerning the realism or lack 

our das in Utopia produces no idlers of realism of the humanistic soaal 

or maladjusted persons Apparently image presented 
though a Christian More could pic hlore then considers the Utopians 
ture a human society in which evil moral philosoph) their marriage cus 

does not exist His Utopia fails lo dis toms the unique love of learning dis 

cuss the problems associated with pos played by the citizens their bondmen 

sible misuses of leisure time (Iwho seem to do a large amount of 

Living in a balanced well planned bothersome menial labor) care of the 

soaetv the Utopians wear casual com sick legal procedures and punishments 
mon dress Cmdicating that Mores hu warfare foreign relations and religion 
manism reflects also some puntanical The Utopians seek knowledge without 
dislike of color and variety) Gam requiring irate schoolmasters or crass 
bling drinking and related activities materialistic inducements They are an 
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IndiMdiul cit.« contam housohol* 
lived in number and built on a 
planned motlcl thirtj bouseliolds re 
quirinfi one miR.slrate in a given dis 
irict Arncvilmnl pursuits aiming at 
ceonomie srlfsulT.etene, r™uirc exist 
cnee of counlt) bousebolds coMin 
mg forts men and vvomen each These 

: b . 11 __ ibxtr members on a 



admirably tolerant people as consider 
ation of a few of their beliefs will in 
dicate 

Happiness (defined as pleasure in 
accordance with virtue) stands as the 
Utopian moral ideal TTiis shows the 
influence of Epicurean and Anslote 
lian ethical notions on Mores human 
ism In fact the Utopians possess 
books given to them by Raphael on a 
return \o)age he made to their island 
—philosophical works by Plato and Ar 
istotle literarj productions b\ Ans 
tophanes Homer Sophocles and Eu 
npides historical narratnes b\ Herod 
otus and Thuc\didcs The Utopians 
are a rather philosophical people able 
to make fairly sophisticated ethical 
judgments based on reason As More 
describes them the Utopians discnm 
mate several kinds of true pleasure 
some belonging to the mind others to 
the body Those of the mind are 
knowledge and tht delight which 
comes from contemplation of the truth 
also the pleasant reci llecti in of a well 
spent life and the assured hope of fu 
turc well being 

Bodily pleasures arc classified in ac 
cordance witb the wo) they produce 
some immediate sense effect or turn 
the senses inward (as in the case of 
the enjoimcnt produced bj hearing 
music) The Utopians del ate aesthetic 
issues and seek to find debghi m 
sound sght and smell Thc\ guard 
and nourish the mental and phvsical 
capacities 

Utopia docs enforce some rigid 
sexual rules Marriage occurs only 
when n male reaches twent) two jears 
and a female eighteen Premarital sex 
ual experience leads to severe punish 
ment Indeed in the Utopian scheme 
those who arc caught in illicit affain 


forfeit the right to marry for a lifetime 
unless pardoned by a prince A few di 
vorces are permitted but only on the 
authorization of the senate 

Mores account of the religious be 
liefs of the Utopians provides an inter 
esting instance of tolerance Different 
religious systems exist in Utopia in 
eluding Christianity—the latter a 
rather recent missionary introduction 
meeting with favorable reception Dog 
matic fights over doctrines and creeds 
are outlawed Respect for views other 
than ones own prevails and is dc 
fended by the laws Priests must be 
elected and are kept relatively few in 
number All Utopians must accept be 
hef m an afterlife as well as the view 
that God punishes in accordance with 
ones conauct m this life No one may 
challenge these beliefs m public The 
common element shared by all re] gions 
in Utopia affirms a providential order 
which reasoning about nature can dis 
cover Some priests are cclibvtc while 
others marrv The different religious 
worshipers call the object of their de 
votions Mithra They pny for guid 
ance in moral endeavors and ask for an 
casv death Nowhere docs More cx 
plain how Chnstianttv manages to 
exist side by side with so diversified a 
group of religious sjstcms Reason 
raiher than rev elation seems adequate 
to determine religious beliefs and prac 
iiccs 

Raphael Hvlhlrxliv (as Mores 
spokesman) ends liis account of Utopia 
with a criucism of mans essential 
weakness pride Onl\ human pride 
keeps the world from ad pting the 
sensible laws and customs of the Uto¬ 
pians Reason shows that class distinc¬ 
tions property nghts and human anxi 
et) exist onl) in societies which fad 11 



p!e the\ should ne\ir go'tni subjects accustomed to 

simp]) to asoid iL In poIiumI^^^o”*^' J'wng under lau-s of their o\vn Mach 


• - - — — t^niHcis 

time IS neutral regarding the nartia 
pants It produces indifferent]) either 
goodoresil’ 

Nessl) CTeated monarchs often 6nd 
them^hes ins-olsed svith members of a 
mixed state. Extreme difHculues eon 
front a ruler in such situations Mixed 
monarchies usual!) require rule oser 
Pistons whose atizens cither sh-wc 
the monarch s language or thes do not 
A common language and nationalm 
help to make ruling easier for the mon 
arch especiall) if his subjects exp^i 
ence of freedom has been a limited 
one There are two general waw in 
which to treat subjects who lack the 
monarchs nationality and language 
One is that the monarch can take rest 


luice mcuious 

of ruling these First the ruler can to¬ 
talis despoil them as the Romans did 
to certain rebellious cities. Second he 
can make his residence among the sub- 
jee^ hoping to keep dossm future re- 
WJions. If he chooses nather of these 
altcmatjses the ruler must permit the 
subjects to lue under iaw-s of their 
Own In this esenl he must exact tnb- 
ute from them If possible he should 
also put control of the laws in the 
hands of a few citizens upon whose 
lox-alrv be can count It is dangerous to 
Ignore the acinities of men accustomed 
to Imng m freedom if they are part of 
ones^soyerem state. The reason is 
that in republics there is greater life, 
greater hatred and more desire for r 


denee among the subjects. To do so S' more desire for re- 

per^ts a read) response to conungent a^dfthe 

problems and alloyys the subjects to ^ ihar ancient lib- 

idenufy themsehes with the person of b? '”> ** ‘ 


- - — 9uuj<rv(s lo 

idenufy themsehes with the person of 
the ruler The other is for the ruler to 
establish select colonies at key positions 
in the subjects temtorv Such colonies 
cost little Their injured parties are 
also often scattered thus proying easier 
to handle If he maintains such colo- 
mes, the monarch should use diplo¬ 
matic maneuyers aimed at weakening 
the stronger neighbors and protecting 
the less powerful ones Machiayclh 
uses histoncal examples here as he 
does eheyyberc m Tite Prtnee For ex 
ample he admires the manner m 
which the Romans anticipated contiii- 
gencies in goyeming their colonies and 
acted promptly if sometimes brutaUj 
to meet them On the other hand 
Machiayelli asserts that Louis XII of 
France made basic blunders m a simi 

lar situation t. u , 

There yyall be omes when the ruler 


— u»c surest yra) IS eitner ro 
\t i!” reside in them * 

iMachiayelh sbovy-s great mterest in 
how men acquire their rule oyer posses 
sions. Methods of ruling must be made 
a aptable to differences in manner of 
arauisinon. For example a ruler may 
obtain his power as a result of someone 
elsesabibdes or he may win power by 
is owTi abilities. Machiayelli judges 
® ** yourseir method as the sur 

ere IS no substitute for pnneeh 
*he prince should com¬ 
mand his oyvn mihtai) forces yyith- 
out dependmgtoo heayal, on aid from 
a led troops The mse pnnee yvill imi 
tate grrat personal models smee life is 
pnmanis a matter of imitative behavior 
I he prudCTUal pnnee must shmv care¬ 
ful regard to the nght circumstances 
Jot seizing power Once i 


_ T 1- vvuLc ,n power ne 

loral to hiasell M.cIuateU. trams 



princes to teware the flattery of their 
subjects Especially should they show 
suspiaon of the flattery of their minis 
ters, who are supposed to advise them 
Machiavelh s model of the state scans 
to be the Renaissance city state—small 
in population and territorial extent As 
an example of a ruler who arises by 
virtue of talent, he mentions Francesco 
Sforza of Milan Cesare Borgia is used 
to illustrate the nature of successful 
ruling by a prince whose power im 
tially results from conditions created 
by others 

In all there are four ways in which 
a prince can attain to political power 
These ways are by ones own abilities 
hy the use of fortunate circumstances 
(wealth or political inheritance) by 
wicked conduct and outright crime 
and by the choice of one s fellow citi 
zens Machiavelh does not condemn 
the ruler who succeeds by using crtm 
mal techniques Thus Agathocles the 
ancient Sicilian used such methods m 
rising from a military rank to kill off 
the rich men and senators of Syracuse 
Yet Agathocles used such excessive 
cruelty that Machiavelh warns scholars 
not to include him among men of real 
excellence Instances of power crimi 
nally seized and successfully held lead 
Machiavelh to suggest that cruelty is 
intrinsically neither good nor bad Cru 
elty must be said to have been used 
well ‘when all cruel deeds are com 
mitted at once m order to make sure of 
the state and thereafter discontinued to 
make way for the consideration of the 
welfare of the subjects 

Nonetheless Machiatelli never as 
serts that cruelt) is the best means of 
attaining to power His judgment here 
as elsewhere is a hypothetical one if 
the situation is one requiring crueltv 
for the realization of power, then the 


prince must do what is necessary Thus, 
although Machiavelh prefers methods 
which do not involve cruelty he re 
fuses to condemn the prince who uses 
cruelty 

The conditional nature of Machia 
vellis recommendations about seizing 
power becomes evident when he dis 
cusses the case of the prince who rises 
by the consent of his fellow citizens 
Thts makes the most promising situa 
tion for a prince But it rarely happens 
Thus, this case cannot serve as a univer 
sal model Chosen in such a manner, 
a prince need not fear that men will 
dare to oppose or to disobey him The 
worst a prince can fear from the peo¬ 
ple is that they will desert him On 
the other hand if his power stems 
from the nobility the prince must fear 
both their possible desertion and their 
possible rebellion In order to prepare 
for a rebellion the people obviously 
require trained leaders Thus a pru 
dent ruler supported by the people 
must attempt to retain theit favor A 
prince initially supported by the nobles 
can wm over the people by making 
himself their protector If he succeeds 
he may end up stronger than the 
prince originally chosen by the people 
for the people will appreciate the bene¬ 
factor who guards them against inter 
nal oppression Machiavelh is never so 
cvmcal as to argue that a wise prince 
can endlessly ignore the needs of his 
own people Yet he justiBes a con 
cern for the people solely m terms of 
Its value toward guaranteeing a con 
Unutng rule Rcalisticallv Machiavelh 
insists that the prince must lead an 
army This is true even of churchmen 
who manage ecclesiastical states Force 
or the threat of force senes as the basis 
of the slate Times of peace should 
never be permitted to divert the rulers 
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cutbpnde More w»es that Raphael s 
Picture of society fails fully to satisfy 
him >ct he concludes I must confess 
there arc many things m the Utopian 


Commonwealth that I wish rather than 
expect to sec followed among our citi 
zens 


the prince 

Author N 1 CC 0 I 6 Machiaselh (1469 1527) 
Typeofuork Political philosophy 
First published 1532 


PfUNCfPAL Ideas Advanced 

f« order to win and retain poucraman is foriunale if he is horn to power for 
a man who rises to power hy conquest or treachery makes enemies who must he 
eliminated ' 

If fl pnnee must be cruel—and sometimes he must to retain power—he should 
be cruel quickly, and he should cause great mjiines for small injuries do not 
keep a man from re\ enge 

A pnnee should be concerned for the people he got ems only to the extent that 
such concern JtTengi/i««j hts hold on the state 
Althoiieh a prince can sometimes afford to he virtuous flattery deceit and 
even murder are often necessary if the prmce is to mnmiain himself in power 


Great political thinkers often write 
about specific histoncal situations and 
yet succeed in making recommenda 
tions which apply to times other than 
their own NiccoI6 Machiavelli must 
be numbered among such thinkers An 
Italian patriot deeply involved in the 
diverse political maneuvers of six 
teenth century Italy he addresses ad 
vice to Lorenzo de Medici which first 
written in 1513 and later published as 
The Pnnee five years after his death 
marks him as one of the most contro¬ 
versial enduring and realistic politi 
cal theorists of the modern world 
In this short book Machiavelli un 
dertakes to treat politics scientifically 
judging men by an estimate of how in 
fact they do behave as political animals 


rather than by ideal standards con 
cemed with how they ought to act 
The hard headedly consistent refusal 
of the author to submit political be¬ 
havior to moral tests has earned the 
named Machiavellian for amoral m 
stances of power relations among na 
lion states and other organized groups 
The power divisions of Machiavelli s 
Italy are now seen to ha\e been pro¬ 
phetic of the massive national nvalries 
which followed in the Western world 
The problems encountered by Renais 
sance princes endured long after the 
princes themselves fell before more 
powerful enemies Machiavelli under 
stood how success is always a minimal 
condition of political greatness In The 
Pnnee he presents a manual of advice 
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on the winning and retention of power 
m a world containing extensive politi 
cal factionalism and lust for dominion 
Critics who are clearly aware of the 
amoral aspects of Machiavellis politi 
cal recommendations sometimes at 
tempt to gam him a sympathetic 
hearing in Unfriendl) quarters Th^ 
do so by placing The Pnnce in its 
limited historical setting and relating 
Its contents to certain biographicid 
facts about the author They tdl us 
how Machiatelli longed for one uln 
mate goal—the eientual political uni 
fication of Italy as an independent 
state under one secular ruler strong 
enough to rebuff the growing might of 
powerful neighbors hhe Spam and 
France The armies and policies of 
these neighboring countries bad al 
ready senously influenced internal 
alfairs eien in Machiaiellis beloved 
Florence Critics often suggest that 
Machiavellis subordination of religion 
to the temporal aims of princes followed 
from hjs hatred of the political machina 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church 
which by maintaining a series of tern 
poral states helped to keep Italj di 
vided The Church situation also in 
vited foreign intrigues and corrupted 
the spiritual life of the Italians In this 
context another peculiarity of The 
Pnwce deserses mention It is its total 
unconcern for forms of government 
other than monarchical ones This 
might suggest that MachiaveKi fasored 
the monarchical form o\er the republi 
can form But such a view would be 
false In the Discourses on the Ftrst Ten 
Books of Titus Lttius Machiavelli 
openly expressed preference for repub¬ 
lics nh eneier the special conditions for 
their existence could be obtained He 
tells us in The Pnnce that he has dis 
cussed republics elsewhere 


Such historical insights help to gam 
foe The Pnnce a more understanding 
leading by those who reject its sharp 
separabon of politics from morals Yet 
the fact is clear that—^whatever the 
author s motives —The Pnnce does ig 
note all moral ends of organized life 
and rather emphasizes the need to 
maintain sovereignty at all costs 
Coldly calculatingly, MachiavelJi tries 
to show princes the means thej must 
use in seeking poiver as an end in it 
self He does not discuss moral rules 
Discouraging to unsj’mpathetic critics 
IS the extent to which actual poliucal 
life often seems to fit Machiavellis 
some^vhat cynical model 

Macbiaielli classifies possible gov 
emments as either republics or mon 
archies In The Pnnce he confines bis 
analytic attention to the latter Any 
monarch with a legiumate inheritance 
of power and traditions is most fa 
vored The reason is that unlike newl) 
risen rulers he need offend the people 
less Established tulers reap the bene¬ 
fits from forgotten past abuses which 
led to the establishea system Men who 
rise to power by virtue of conquest or 
favorable circumstances must confront 
inopieni rebellions They must also 
make more promises than the estab¬ 
lished ruler thus falling under van 
ous obligations Machiavclli believed 
new!) created rulers must perform 
their cruelties quickly and ruthlcsslv 
They must never extend cruelties over 
a long period of time 

Macniavclii insists that if a prince 
must cause injuries he should cause 
great injuries for small injuries da not 
keep a man from revenge In anv case 
what the prince does must fit the cir 
cumsianccs and the nature of his partic¬ 
ular dominion Not all princes should 
attempt to use the same methods. All 
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fitjncM niuii act fiowncr For rxam 
p!e ihc) slimilil nc>cf j«it|yjne war 
»impl} 10 avoid »t In fwluical ninflic!* 
time Ii neutral rcfjinling the pittia 
pann it pr(vluce< indiiTcrcntlj either 
g<>od or evil ” 

Ncvvl) aeated monarchs often find 
themvclvct involved with memHeri of a 
mixed stile rxircmc difTcullies con 
front a ruler in such siiumons \Iixctl 
monifchics usuaWj require rule over 
posu^svIons whose citirens either shire 
the monarch $ linguaRC or the) do not 
A common lanRuapc and nainnalitv 
hcln to mal,c nilinp easier for the mon 
arch cspccjajlj if Ins suhjcctj e;rpf« 
ence of freed im has Iwn a limited 
one There ire two general vvavs in 
which tn treat suhjeas who het the 
monarch s mtionaliiv and hnguige 
One is that the momreh cin take rest 
dcnce among the subjects- To do so 
permits a read) response to conimgent 
problems and all ms the subjects to 
idcniifv themselves with the person of 
the rultr The oilur is f< r the tulcr to 
establish select colonies at kc) positions 
in the subjects ttrritorv Sucli colonics 
cost little Their injured parties are 
also often scattered thus proving easier 
to handle If he maintains such colo¬ 
nics the monarch should use diplo- 
malic maneuvers aimed at vvtikcning 
the stronger neighbors and protecting 
the Jess powerful ones JSJacbwvelli 
uses historical examples here is he 
does elsewhere in T/ e Prince For ex 
ample he admires the manner in 
which the Romans anticipated contin 
gencies in governing their colonics and 
acted promptly if sometimes brutally 
to meet them On the other hand 
Machiavelh asserts that Louis XIl of 
France made basic blunders in a simi 
lar situation 

There will be times when the ruler 


must govern subjects accustomed to 
living under laws of tlictr own Mach 
lavclJi roldlv sut.g'csfs three methods 
of ruling llicsc I irit the ruler can to- 
tallv d'*spoit them at the Romms did 
to Certain reliellious citirs Second he 
cm male hit residence among the sub- 
lecis hoping to keep down future re- 
hellions If he chooses neither of these 
attcrnalives the ruler mutt permit the 
subjects to live under laws of their 
own In this event he must exact tnb 
utc from them If possible he should 
alto put control ot the laws in the 
hinds of a few citizens upon whose 
I naln he can count It is dangerous to 
Ignore the octiv tiies of men accustomed 
to living in freedom if the) are part of 
ones sovereign state The reason is 
that in rtpuhlics there is greater hfe 
greater hatred and more desire for re¬ 
venge thev do not and cannot cast 
aside the memor) of their ancient lib¬ 
erty so that the surest waj »s either to 
lav them waste or reside in them" 
Machiavclli shows great interest in 
how men acquire (heir rule ov'cr posses 
sions Methods of ruling must be made 
adaptable to differences in manner of 
acquisition For example a ruler may 
obtain his power as a result of someone 
ciscs abilities or he may wm power by 
his own abilities Machiavclli judges 
the doitvoursclF method as the sur 
csi There is no substitute for princeh 
ment Also the prince should com 
mand his own militar) forces with 
out depending too heavdv on aid from 
allied tmops The wise prince will imi 
tate great personal models since life is 
primanly a matter of im tative behavior 
The prudential prince must show care¬ 
ful regard to the right circumstances 
for seizing power Once in power he 
can use force if he possesses soldiers 
loyal to himself Machiavelh warns 
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princes to beware the flattery of their pnnce must do what is necessary Thus, 
subjects Especially should they show although Machiavelli prefers methods 
suspicion of the flattery of their minis which do not involve cruelty, he re- 
ters who are supposed to advise them fuses to condemn the prince who uses 
Machiavelli s model of the state seems cruelty 

to be the Renaissance city state—small The conditional nature of Machia 

in population and territorial extent As velli s recommendations about seizing 
an example of a ruler who arises by power becomes evident when he dis 
virtue of talent he mentions Francesco cusses the case of the prince who nses 
Sforza of Milan Cesare Borgia is used by the consent of his fellow citizens 
to illustrate the nature of successful This makes the most promising silua 
ruling bj a prince whose power ini tion for a prince But it rarely happens 
tially results from conditions created Thus this case cannot serve as a univer 
by others sal model Chosen in such a manner 

In all there are four ways m which a prince need not fear that men will 
a prince can attain to political power dare to oppose or to disobey him The 
These wajs are by one s own abilities worst a pnnce can feat from the peo- 
hy the use of fortunate circumstances pie is that they will desert him On 
(wealth or political mhentance) by the other hand if his power stems 
wicked conduct and outright crime from the nobilitj the pnnce must fear 
and by the choice of ones fellow ati both their possible desertion and their 
zens Machiavelli does not condemn possible lebellion In order to prepare 
the ruler who succeeds by using crim for a rebellion the people obviously 
inal techniques Thus Agathocles the require trained leaders Thus a pru 
ancient Sicilian used such methods in dent ruler supported by the people 
rising from a military tank to kill off must attempt to retain their fa\or A 
the rich men and senators of Syracuse pnnce initially supported by the nobles 
Yet Agathocles used such excessive can win over the people b) making 
cruelty that Machiavelli warns scholars himself their protector If he succeeds 
not to include him among men of real he may end up stronger than the 
excellence Instances of power crimi pnnce original!) chosen by the people 
nally seized and successfully held lead for the people will appreciate the bene- 
Machiavelli to suggest that cruelty is factor who guards them against inter 
intrinsically neither good nor bad Cru nal oppression Machiavelli is never so 
elty must be said to have been used cvnical as to argue that a wise pnnce 
well when all cruel deeds are com can cndlcssl) ignore the needs of his 
mitted at once m order to make sure of owTi people Yet he justifies a con 
the state and thereafter discontinued to cern for the people solciv in terms of 
make wa) for the consideration of the its value toward guaranteeing a con 
welfare of the subjects linuing rule Rcalisticallv Machiavelli 

Nonetheless Machiavelli never as insists that the prince must lead an 
setts that cniclt) is the best means of arm) This is true even of chuTchmen 
attaining to power His judgment here who manage ecclesiastical states Force 
as elsewhere is a hj’pothetical one if or the threat of force serves as the basis 
the situation is one requiring cruelty of the stale Times of peace should 
for tlic realization of power, then the never be pcrmitied to divert the rulers 
3S7 



mind from the studj of warfare ^ In jImuJd prefer the name “miser" to a 

peaceful times the prudent niler esti rqiufalion for peneroiits uhicli mas 

mites future csents B\ thoupht and present him from raising rnonics 

preparation he gets reaJs to meet such needed to maintain secunts Generos 
Cl ents. ft) can more easiK lead to iJie subjects 

A morhid sense of the contingents hatred and contempt than can miserli 
of humin esents tuns through the ness Tlsc ptmcc can c\cn show merev 
hool An\ ruler must show concern for if it is not interpreted as mere permis 
changes of fortune and circumstance siseness Tlie cursedlj cruel Borgia 

The prince should show caution in prosed more mcraful than the Horen 
delegating any of his own possers tine nilcrs who lost the at) to foreign 
Mach iiavclli hard!) cser discusses eco- ers. As long as he Letps his subjects 
nomic or ideological problems Nor loial and united ibe ruler mas some- 
mail) the prince of whom he writes 1 $ times act strcnuousls against them Vs 
a single man bent on political self pres pjxiaHs is this nccessars in non Is 
crsation and the quest for mctbo<u by createtl monarchies Machiascllis ad 
sshich to coerce bis enemies into sice goes something lAe try to be 

mission or inaction The tucturc is one both losed and feared but choose be- 
of a ruler fcsensbly stud)tng the his ing feared if there is no other altcrna 
lories and actions of great men to be me Tlie subject* obc) a prince ssho 
reads for the possible das sshen rela can punish them 
tiscls stable conditions mas alter for In maintaining order the nnnee has 
the ssorsc The reader concludes that some nile^f thumb rules to follow He 
in MachiastDis sicsv, stability in poll should l^eep bis ssord unless deceit is 
licsiscxtremsls rare spccifical)) called for He should use 

Yet Macbiaselii understands that no admired pns'atc siriues if they do not 
prince can stand completely alone interfere with the plas of political 
Some possen must be efefegated Some posser A conception of human nature 
men must be fasored oscr others. Hoss operates here hlachnsclli thinks the 
the prince treats his friends and sub- plain man is capable of some loplt) to 
jeets ssill alss*a)'s influence future polit a ruler But such a man is easilv led 
ical csents The prince should ssork to “Men are so simple Machiaselli 
create a character able to make sudden ssntes and so ready to follosv the 
adjustments m terms of his oss-n self needs of the moment that the decewer 
interest The most successful ruler will alwaj'S find someone to decene 
must be prudent enough to escape the A prince must know how and when to 
infam) or such vieaas as aaould result mingle the foxs cunning fthe abilitv 
in the Joss of his state He must neaxr to aaoid traps) with the bon s strength 
culmate those pmate airtues which (capacit) to fight the wohes) He 
in a public man can proa'e pohticall) should often conceal his real motn es 
suicicfal He should cfeaclop wees if Internally he must avoid conspiracies 
these will help to perpetuate his rule Externally he should keep enemies 
Generosity is a s’alue in a prince fearful or attacking Against conspira 
only if It produces some benefit and no tors the pnnee always has an ad\-an 
harm A wise ruler will lax his sub- tage Conspirators cannot ssork in isola 
jects ssithout becoming miserly Yet be tion thus they fear the e.xisting lasrs 
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and the threat of detection Only 
when the population show s some open 
hostility need the prince genuinely fear 
conspirators 

Machiavelli realizes that men seldom 
get to choose the circumstances most 
favorable to their political hopes They 
must settle for what is possible rather 
than for the ideal Princes must avoid 
the lures of utopian political construe 
dons—' for how we live is so different 
from how we ought to live that he 
who studies what ought to be done 
rather than what is done will learn the 
way to his downfall rather than to his 
preservadon " Machiavelli regards men 
as weak, fickle, and subject to ebang 
mg loyalties These psychological traits 
ate the bedrock on which a wise prince 
must build his policies 

Nonetheless the author of The 
Pnnee understands that success m 
politics, however rationally pursued, 
IS beyond the complete control of any 
man The Renaissance worry about 
'Chance' and Fortune’ haunts the 
final pages of Machiavelli s book 
Large order events in the world often 
seem to drive men onward much like 
‘the fury of the flood Yet not all 
events happen fortuitously Men are 
half free to shape their pohdeal lives 
within the broader forces of the uni 


verse That pnnee rules best, therefore, 
whose character and conduct 'fit the 
times' It will be better for the ruler 
to be bold rather than cautious For 
tune IS like a female—"well disposed 
to young men, for they are less circum 
spect and more violent and more bold 
to command her" Thus Machiavelli 
argues for a partial freedom of will 
and action within a world largely made 
up of determined forces 

The Prince stands as a classic ex 
ample of realistic advice to rulers seek 
ing unity and preservation of states 
Its picture of human nature is some¬ 
what cynical, viewing man as vacillat 
mg and in need of strong political di 
rection Yet the work is not modem 
in one sense, namely, it fails to discuss 
ideological aspects of large scale poht 
ical organization Machiavelli s prince 
is one who must learn from expen 
ence His conclusion is that ruling is 
more like an art than like a science 
What 1 $ somewhat modem is the real 
istic emphasis on tailoring political ad 
vice to toe realization of national ends 
whose moral value is not judged The 
Pnnee is therefore a fascinating if 
sometimes shocking justification of the 
view that moral rules are not binding 
in the activities of political rulers 


APOLOGY FOR RAIMOND SEBOND 

Author Miche] Eyquem de Montaigne (J533 1592) 

Typeofuork Skeptical cntiasm of theol<^ 

First fuhlished 1580 

PniNcrpAL Ideas Advanced 

Tnie religion must he hosed on faith, but, gnen faith, reasons can he used to 
strengthen faith 
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Hanonaltiy u a form of ammaJ lehttx$or tn many rcsjecli animals excel men 
and tn comparison to animals mensiemtolc-iain slH}U andimmoral 
The Crffk sferjiics Vyrrhomsts uere setwllc in ibidjhiig cxcryshtng, 
contesting all claims and Ining according to nature and emtom 
Scientists } htlosoj hers and all others « ho seek knowledge—including those 
«/)0 scefe JcMOu/cJqc of j rohahilities — failtn their efforts 

We on sense experience for our knoulcdgc of the ^vorW fcuf uc do 

not hiou u hethcr fti c senses arc adequate, nor can n e determine hou acairatcly 
the senses rej resmt the real uvrld 

This essay, ihc longest of all of which men claimed to ha\e gamed 
Montaigne s uxitings sets forth the Uirough the use of their senses and 
reasons for the great French humanists their rtasoning capacities uas all open 
belief m skepticism It is the work to doubt 

which was most influential in rcMVing The Apology for Hawiond Selond 
and populating the Greek skeptical purports to be a defense of i!ic \icws 
theory Pjnhonism during the Ilcnais of inc fifucnth centur) rationalist the- 
sance and in the se\entet.nth ccniur) ologian from Spain Raimond Sebond 
Montaigne s followers based their argu At the outset iMontaigne tcHs us that 
ments upon this essay and many im he had published a translation of Se- 

S irtant philosophers including Reni bonds f^atnral Theology (which ath 
escartes Picrrc Gassendi Blaise peered in 1569) shortly after his fa 
Pascal and Nicolas Maicbranchc stud thers death because of his fathers 
led It and used some of Montaignos wish that he do so His father had 
ideas in desclopmg thcit own philos received the work much earlier from 
opines The essay is also one of the first a French theologian who reported that 
writings which discuss philosophical he had been saved from Lutheranism 
issues m a modern language It had a b} stud}ing Sebond s rational argu 
tremendous vogue m the seventeenth ments in favor of Cluisuanit) After 
centurj Late in the centurj it was put Montaigne s edition of Sebond ap- 
on the Index of prohibited books It peared he found that manj of the 
has remained one of the major classics readers (especiallj he tells us the 
of French literature and thought and ladies) requ red ass stance in compre- 
is one of the r chest examples of Ren hendmg and accepting Sebond s mes 
aissance humanism and skepticism sage Objections had been raised 

The essay was apparently begun in against Sebond s audacious contention 
1575 when Montaigne was studying that all of the articles of the Christian 
the recently translated (into Latin) faith can be proved by natural reason 
writings of the Greek skepuc Sextus Because of the difficulties that readers 
Empiricus a thud century wTifer were having with the work and be- 
Tliese works so impressed Montaigne cause of the objections Montaigne re- 
that they caused him to doubt all of ports that he undertook the task of 
his previous views and led h m to go writing an apology —a defense Be- 
through hvs owiv personal skeptical cause of the character of the Apology 
crisis During the penod of this cr sis scholars have debated and are sull de- 
he sought to show that the knowledge bating the quest on of Montaigne s 
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real intent in publishing tins essay. 
Was It to (Iclcntl Sebond C\'-Hich 
seems quite unlikely in \ie\\ of the 
contents of the tssnj)? Was it to 
offer a different defense of Cliristian 
It) through skepticism—or nas it to 
cmplo) skeptical thought to under 
mine all beliefs, including those of 
Christianity? The cssiy can be, and 
has been, read in both the latter two 
ways, and it has greatly influenced 
the hdcists who base their re¬ 

ligious beliefs on faith alone]) and 
those who arc skeptical of all religious 
beliefs 

The Apology is written in Mon 
taigne's inimitable rambling style It 
presents a senes of waves of doubt, 
With occasional pauses to reflect on 
these The various skeptical themes are 
intcrvsovcn with the recurring note 
that faith and revelation are the only 
unquestionable sources of any truth 

Montaigne begins his serious discus 
sion by considering two kinds of ob 
jections that have been raised against 
Sebond s views, one that Christianity 
should be based on faith and not on 
reason, and the other that Sebond s 
reasoning is not sound In discussing 
the first point, Montaigne develops his 
fideistic theme, and m discussing the 
second, his skepticism He alleges to 
defend Sebond by contending first 
that Christianity is founded solely on 
faith, and then that, since all reason 
ing is unsound Sebond should not be 
singled out for blame on this score 

taiky m vbt essay, MonVasgwe ex 
cuses Sebond s theological rationalism 
by stating that there is nothing wrong 
with using reason to defend the faith, 
as long as we realize that faiih does 
not depend upon reasons, and that our 
rational capacities are unable to attain 
supernatural and divine wisdom As 
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far as Montaigne can see, true religion 
muse be based on faith given to us by 
the grace of God Our purely human 
capicities are too weak to support 
divine knowledge When we rely on 
human faculties to find and accept the 
true religion, we end up by accepting 
religions because of custom, habit, or 
geographical location If, however, we 
have the real light of faith, then rea 
sons like those Sebond offers can be 
employed as aids to our faith, although 
not as proofs of it 

To defend' Sebond on the second 
charge—that his arguments are too 
weak—Montaigne begins a general at 
tack on all human reasoning by argu 
mg that no one can attain certainty by 
rational means The first level of skep 
tiasm offered purports to show that 
man's capacities are unimpressive 
when compared with those of animals 
Man, egotistically, believes that he, 
and he alone, can comprehend the 
world, which was created and which 
operates for hts benefit But he can 
not tell that this is the case And when 
he compares his capacities with those 
of animals, be finds that be possesses 
no faculties or capacities that beasts 
lack, m fact, the beasts excel man in 
many respects Montaigne introduces 
various examples from the writings of 
Sextus Empiricus to show that ration 
ality is just a form of animal behavior 
Montaigne insists that even religion is 
not a unique human possession, for 
even elephants seem to pray When 
mans b«siavioT » taiefuWy conviasied 
wdi that of animals man is seen as 
rather vain stupid and immoral With 
all of out alleged superior faculties, 
we are not able to live as well or as 
happily as the animals The illustrative 
material presented by Montaigne is 
supposed to have the cumulative effect 



of making us doubt our supenor wis Next, Montaigne presents a more 
dom and knowledge We think we philosophical basis for his complete 
know the truth, but our knowing » skepticism in the form of a description 
only a form of animal behavior, and it and defense of the ancient Greek skep- 
does not enable us to achieve c\ea as tical view, Pyrrohonism, as well as an 
much as the rest of the animals can explanation of the value of this theory 
and do Hence, Montaigne insists om for religion The Pyrrhonists doubt and 
disease is our belief that we can know suspend judgment concerning any 
something And this is why our and all proposiuons whatsoever, even 
religion recommends a state of ig the claim that all is m doubt They 
norance to us as most proper for belief contest every assertion that is made If 
and obedience they are successful, they exhibit their 

Montaigne continues this attack on opponents' ignorance If they are un 
our intellectual pretensions by com successful they show their own igno- 
paiing the wisdom of the educated ian(% While they are doubting every 
European of his day with the igno thing, the Pyrrhonists live according 
ranee of the ‘noble savages,' the re- to nature and custom Montaigne tells 
cently discovered inhabitants of Bra us that ibis attitude is both the finest of 
zil The latter are portrayed as living a human achievements and that which is 
far supenor life, because 'they pass most compauble with religion The 
their lives m an admirable simpbcity Pynhonists show man naked and 
and Ignorance, without any learning, empty, a blank tablet, ready to receive 
laws, kings, or any religion wbatso- any message that God wishes to wnte 
ever' on it The Pynhonists expose man as 

Chtistianiey, according to Mon he really is in his total ignorance This 
taigne, teaches us to acquire a similar expose should make man humble and 
Ignorance in order that we may believe obwient, ready to receive divine truth 
by faith alone Whatever truths we The ancient Pynhonists not only 
know are gained not by our own abih reached the summit of human wisdom 
ties but by God s grace Even our re- in seeing that all is in doubt but also 
Iigion IS not acquired through our rea Montaigne and his disciples insisted 
soning and comprehension Instead we provided the best defense of Catholi 
receive it only by Gods revelation to cjsm against the Protestant Reforma 
us Our Ignorance is an asset in this tion TTie complete skeptic would have 
regard, in that our own mabibty to no positive views and, consequently, 
know anythmg leads us to be will no incorrect ones He would accept 
ing to submit ourselves to Gods will, only the laws and customs of his com 
and to accept what teachings He gives munity Hence, in sixteenth century 
us To show that Chnstianity is rased France he would accept Cathohasm 
on an awareness of our ignorance. Further, by being in doubt about 
rather than on any knowledge we everything the Pyrrhonist would be 
might have, Montaigne quotes one of in the perfect state to receive the rev 
his favonte texts from the Bible, the elation of the true religion Thus if 
attack on rational knosvledge that ap- God so willed Montaigne tells us the 
pears at the beginning of St Pauls skepuc vnll be a Catholic by both 
first letter to the Connthians. cosmm and tradiuon, and by faith also 
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Montaigne next compares the 
achievements of the ancient Pyrrhon 
ists uith the failings of the more dog 
matic philosophers The latter have 
quarreled over every possible question 
without coming to any definite con 
elusion In the end the dogmatic phi 
losophers have had to admit their fail 
ure to attain any indubitable knovvl 
edge in any field whatsoever A sur 
vey of the attempts of philosophers 
throughout history to achieve any true 
knowledge only leads one to the con 
elusion that philosophy is onlysophis 
ticated poetry All that philosophers 
ever offer us are theories that they have 
invented not truths about the world 
Some of these theories become ac 
cepted at vanous times and are re 
garded as authontative and unques 
tionable But there is no more evi 
dence that these theories are true than 
that they are false The only true prm 
aples that men possess Montaigne 
insists are those that God has revealed 
to us All other alleged truths are noth 
ingbutdreams and smoke 

debacle of human intellectual 
undertakings is so complete that even 
the Pynhonist is unable to survive un 
scathed If the Pynhonist declares 
after looking at the sad history of 
man s intellectual achievements that 
all IS m doubt then he has asserted 
something positive and is no longer 
m doubt about everything The Pyr 
ihonist Montaigne says cannot state 
his doubts Without contiad cting him 
self The fault lies with our language 
which IS basically asseceitv Only a 
negative language would allow for a 
genuine statement of the Pyrrhonian 
view 

After making all these points and 
digressing in many different direc¬ 
tions Montaigne toward the end of 


the essay finally states the evidence 
offered bv the PjTrhonists to show that 
all IS in doubt We do not seem able to 
gam any knowledge either from our 
expenence or from our reasonings We 
appear to be unable to tell what it is 
that we experience and whether we 
actually experience the things u e 
think we expenence We cannot for 
example ascertain the true nature of 
heat or of any other expenenced qual 
ity Similarly we cannot tell what our 
rational faculty is or even where it 
is Tlie experts disagree about every 
thing and when we look at their van 
ous opinions we are led to realize how 
uncertain they all are From these con 
sideralions we come to the conclu 
Sion once more that our only genuine 
undentanding comes from God and 
not from any of our information or 
Acuities 

Some philosophers after seeing how 
everybody disagrees about everything 
have come to the conclusion that noth 
mg can be known either about our 
selves or anything else but that some 
opinions are more probable than oth 
ers This view developed by tbe Aca 
demic skeptics m antiquity Mon 
taigne maintains is more unsatisfac¬ 
tory than the complete doubt of the 
Pyrrhonists If we could reach any 
agreement about probabilities then 
we should be able to come to agree¬ 
ments concerning the probable charac 
ters of particular things But as a mat 
ter of fact our judgments change con 
stantly with our various bodilv and 
emotiottal states do not Rnd one 
view more probable than another ex 
cent at specific times and under spe 
afic condiUons As our views change 
we find that we disagree with what 
we formerly thought was probable 
and with what others think is prob- 
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able Tlius, «c cannot talc probabil 
jties as guides to truth, but can only 
fall back on the Pjiibonnn \jc\v that 
e\cf)thing can be doubted, and on 
the truths that God gives us 

When v\e examine the scientific 
achievements of mankind we find 
these as dubious as anv thing else, 
since in cverv science the experts dis 
agree, and wliat is accepted as true at 
one time is rejected as false at an 
other For example, Montaigne points 
out, earlier astronomers said that the 
heavens moved around the earth and 
now a new astronomer, Nicolaus Co¬ 
pernicus, sajs that the earth moves 
Perhaps centuries from now another 
astronomer will disprove all of them 
Prior to Aristotle, other theories 
seemed acceptable WTij should we 
now accept Aristotle’s as the last vvofd> 
Even m a saence as apparently ccr 
tain as geometr), there are difficulties 
which render it dubious Paradoxes, 
like those developed b) Zeno of Elea 
in the fifth century d c., indicate that 
geometr) is not completel) certain The 
recent discoveries in the New World 
indicate that the accepted beliefs 
about human nature are not so cei 
tain CMontaigne was perhaps the first 
to realize the extent to which the in 
formation about the cultures in Arner 
ica indicated that the beliefs of Euro¬ 
peans about human nature were rela 
tive to their own experience and avili 
zation ) Similar!), information about 
ancient Greece and Rome as well as 
about the vanous cultures in Europe 
Itself shows that views about law re- 
bgion, social customs, and the bke 
change all the time, and that what has 
been accepted as true in one culture 
has been rejected by another 

From here, Montaigne moves on to 
the theoreUcal basis of the Pyrrhonsan 


position, the critique of sense know) 
edge, “the greatest foundation and 

r roof of our ignorance” AH of our 
nowlcdgc appears to come from sense 
information, out there arc certain basic 
dilliculties with regard to this informa 
lion which cast it tn doubt First of 
all wc do not know whether we pos 
scss all the ncccssar) senses for obtain 
ing true knowledge. Wc have five 
senses, but it ma) require ten to sec 
nature corrcctlj Our sense inforroa 
tion ma) be as far removed from the 
truth as a blind man's view of colors. 
Second, even if we possess all the 
needed senses, there is the possibility 
that tbc) ma) be deceptive The oc 
currence of illusions gives us some 
grounds for distrusting our senses 
Further, our sense experience seems to 
var) according to our emotional state 
Besides the many reasons that Sextus 
Empiricus offered for distrusting our 
senses, there is also the problem that 
we cannot tell whether our sense ex 
penence is part of a dream or a gen 
uinc rcfiection of what the world is 
like WTicn we consider all the 
Pynhonian arguments about sense 
knowledge, we realize that we can 
know only how things appear to us, 
and now how they are in themselves 
Besides Montaigne argues, for all 
that we know, the senses may distort 
what we perceive, in die same way 
that certain kinds of lenses do The 
qualities we perceive may be imposed 
upon objects rather than actually be¬ 
ing in them What we expenence dif 
fers with our condition, our location, 
and so on Unless we possess some 
standard by which to judge when vve 
have the right expenence, we have no 
way of distinguishing true informa 
bon about the world from false in 
foimabon But this raises the classical 
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skeptical problem of the criterion— 
how do we tell what standard is the 
true one"^ To answer this question we 
need another standard If we try to 
use our reason to decide we will need 
further reasons to justify the ones we 
have emplojed and so on to infini^ 

Hence if our senses are the sources 
of all of our ideas we can be sure of 
nothing We have no completely cer 
tain standard to use to judge when or 
if our ideas or sense impressions cor 
respond to the real objects outside of 
us We are forever m the post on of 
the man who tries to determine 
whether a picture of Socrates is a good 
likeness when he has never seen Soc¬ 
rates 

These successive waves of skepti 
cism leave one finally with the realiza 
tion that trjmg to know reality is like 
trying to clutch water It cannot be 
done Until God decides to enlighten 
us all of our supposed knowledge will 
remain uncertain It is only through 
the grace of God Montaigne con 
eludes that we can ever achieve any 
contact with reality 

Montaigne s Aj ology introduces in 
Its unsystematic way many of the 
traditional arguments of the Greek 


skeptics Throughout the essay Mon 
taigne couples the argument for com 
plete skepticism with an appeal to 
faith as the way out of doubt. For 
some of his readers his important 
message is that human beings cannot 
be certain of anything including the 
truths asserted by traditional relig ons 
For other readers both his doubts and 
his fideistic solution vsere equally im 
portant For them Montaigne showed 
that human beings by their own de 
vices could not find any certain knowl 
edge the) could find it only through 
faith 

The Apology for Ran wnd Schond 
IS one of the works which was most 
important in setting the stage for the 
beginning of modern philosoph) for 
It provid^ a series of doubts about all 
previous theories The new philoso 
phers of the seventeenth centurj had 
either to find a way of ansvsering the 
many skeptical arguments of Mon 
taigne or to accept his skeptical con 
elusion In the Apology ^Iont3lgne 
provided the starting point for the 
quest for certainty as well as a skep- 
ucal resolution of the problems he con 
sidered 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING CAUSE, PRINCIPLE, 
AND ONE 

Amhor GicndarjoBvwwnC^ 

Typeofuork Metaph)sics theology 
First pnlihsJ ed 1584 

PiuNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

Kwowledijc o/ the first emtse pnncijle of tic universe can le acquire I 
only with d ffcttll} through iJ c study of remote effects 
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Cod IS f/;c first jriHn;/«? of all ihtttfit in that, ai vorld soul I'cnadntf all 
itaiun hts nature is nature of all things 
God IS the first caiisi of all thin} s since all things hate being as the result of 
the infornuug action of the u arid soul 

Thire IS but one substance but one may dntingunh form, the youer to make 
from matter tJip crtole made 

Matter IS j assn e j'Otcncy iii that it can he more than it is but it is also act vi 
that It contains the forms ii /iic/i gn en the cffiaent cause it unfolds 
The unixersc is one, infinite, tmntobile, all muUiplicil) is in appearance only 


Drunos Dw/ogiirs Concerning 
Cause Prtnciile (iki} Oiir is the uoiL. 
of ons. of the most litiUiant ind couta 
gcous pliilosoplicrs of the Italian Ren 
aissancc He was a man of faith uith 
an independent and ere-atne mind 
Ills MOWS did not win fa\or with the 
Diminicans with wliom he had allied 
himself and he was forced to lease 
the Order lie mosed from pbee to 
place prosokmg criticism wherever he 
settled In France and England he 
produced some of his most famous 
worliiS but he final]} had to move on 
He spent some time in Germany and 
SviiticsUTwl WhcTv be v.«svv VO veswee 
in 1591 he became a victim of the In 
quisition He was tried imprisoned in 
Rome and finally burned at the stale 
because of his refusal to retract 

His philosophj of the universe is in 
the grand tradition of metaph) sics and 
theology in that it describes an infinite 
universe which is God and it attempts 
to explain how a world which presents 
a bewildering number of aspects to 
those viewing it from various pcrspec 
lives can nevertheless be regarded as a 
unity Perpetuating Neoplatonic ideas 
and showing the influence of Plotmus 
Bruno used his philosophic and poetic 
resources to build an image of a uni 
verse made perfect by the light of God 
which affects the cxistervcc and nature 
of everything God is the pnnaple 


the cause and the unit) of the infinite 
universe 

Lilt Lcibnir whom he influenced 
Bruno used the idea of tht monad 
unit) of bod) and soul and a mam 
festJiion of divine energy The 
Cause Princiile mid One, an earlier 
work than the De Minimo in which 
the monad conception is developed 
prepares the wa) for the new idea b) 
desCTibing God as the World Soul per 
vadingull being 

The first dialogue of the work m 
iroduccs Filotco a philosopher who 
serves as the figure of Bruno It pre¬ 
sents a good Kunvoted defense of phi 
losoph) but not without suggesting 
the difliculncs which come to one who 
has the courage of his convictions 
The conversation is with two friends 
Hcliotropio and Armesso Bruno m an 
Inlroductor) Epistle describes the 
first dialogue as an apology or some¬ 
thing else I know not what concern 
ing the five dialogues of Le cena de 
le ccncri' one of his satirical dia 
Jogues 

With the second dialogue the proper 
body of the work begins The inter 
locutors are Alexander Dixon de- 
senbed as having proposed the subject 
matter to Theophilus who is Filoteo 
Cor Teofilo) or Bruno Gervasius not 
a philosopher a person who neither 
stinks nor smells and who makes 



jokes of the things that Polyhymnius 
says’, and Polyhymnius, a 'sacrilegious 
pedant . . one of the most rigid 
censors of philosophers ” 
Theophilus (the lover of God) ex 
plains to the others that it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that the first 
cause and principle is known the di 
vine substance, because of its infini 
tude and distance from its effects, can 
be known only through traces, the re 
mote effects of its action To call God 
first principle and first cause is to say 
the same thing from different points 
of view, God IS first principle mas 
much as all things are after him 
either according to their nature, or ac 
cording to their duration, or according 
to their worthiness’ God is first cause 
“inasmuch as all things are distinct 
from him as the effect from the effi 
cient ” Theophilus explains that 
the term ‘principle" is more general 
than the term 'cause a point is the 
principle of a line, but not its cause 
Principle has to do with the nature of 
a thing, cause with its production 
God is then described as universal 
physical efficient cause and as uni 
versal intellect In response to a ques 
tion from Dixon, Theophilus explains 
what he means by ' universal intellect " 
The intellect is the most real and 
proper faculty of the world soul it 
illumines the umierse and is the 
mover of all things it is the ‘world 
architect , it is what the Magi re¬ 
garded as the seed sower what Or 
pheus called the eje of the world 
what Empedocles regarded as the dis 
tinguisher, what Plotinus called the 
father and progenitor, the "proximaie 
dispenser of forms" and what Tlieo- 
philus himself calls "the inner artifi 
cer " 

Dixon wonders what the formal 


cause Cthe idea, the plan) of the uni 
verse is, if God, or the universal intel 
lect, IS the efficient cause Cwhat brings 
thmgs to existence), he ventures the 
answer that the formal cause is the 
'ideal concept m the divine intellect 
Theophilus agrees, and he supple¬ 
ments Dixon’s remark that the final 
cause (the purpose) of the universe is 
the perfection of it by saying that the 
final cause, as well as the efficient 
cause, IS universal m the universe 

A pcohlem disturbs Dixon he won 
ders how the same subject can be both 
the principle and the cause of natural 
things 

Theophilus answers that although 
the soul informs the entire universe 
and is an intrinsic and formal part of 
it—the principle of the universe—nev 
erthelcss, considered as governor and 
efficient cause, it is not a part 

Theophilus then comes forth with 
an idea that startles Dixon it is the 
claim that the forms of natural objects 
are souls and that all thmgs arc ani 
mated Although Dixon is willing to 
concede that the universe is am 
mated, he has not considered that Thc- 
ophilus would regard every part os am 
mated and he protests It is common 
sense that not all things are aliic’ 
Theophilus IS insistent everything has 
a vital pnnciplc This claim is too 
much for Polihymmus Then mv 
shoes, my slippers, my boots mv spurs, 
my nng ana my gloves will be am 
mate^' Gcrvasius assures him that they 
arc because they have within them “an 
animal such as vou" Theophilus fi 
nallv reassures them b\ saving lint 
tables as tables glass as glass, and so 
forth are not animate, but as compos 
ites of mailer and form thrv are all 
affected bv spiritual substance and in 
that sense are animated by spirit Dut 
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not cicnllimB liauns soul Is railed hemisd bj the micilea cxcrnl m i 
animate I here is on intrinsic, formal, negauscssa) 
eternal principle m all things it it the After some jesting bctucen PoK 
One m all tilings the world soul m h)mnju$ and Ccraasius—the theme 

curs part the soul of all parts. AI being that matter is hie u-oman ttub- 

thougli distinctions can be made be- born inconstant, reser satisfied SMth 

turen forms, all forms arc fmaJI) its present form, and so forth—TJieo- 

unificd m one siihstantial ground But pbilu* resumes On the fourth dia 

the world soul is not present corport fogue) his discussion of matter argu 
all) It does not stretch out to coser mg that matter is the substratum of all 
the uniursc rather it is present m its bungs both corporeal and intelligible 
intirct) in cut) part as the formal lie rjuotes Ploimuss remark that "if 

principle of csera part. this sensible sswld is the imitation of 

\\ hen the disaission is resumed (m the intelligible sstjrld the composition 

the third dialogue), Tliconhilus men of this is the imitation of the comnosi 
lions philosophers who hate taken non of that" Other reasons arc of 

matter as primar) and as the onl\ real fered in support of the thesis that 

Its Confessing that he himself once there is onl) one matter Matter in it 
held this Mcw, he adds that he has self has no determinate dimensions 

come to the opinion that there arc two and is tndmsible it is onl) in virtue 

forms of substance m the world form of form that uhat is capable of recciv 
and matter active potcnc) and passive ing dimension actuallv acquires it 
poicnc), the power to make and the But maiitr, even when deprived of 

power to be made Neither matter nor form is not pure potenej matter as 

form can be dissolved or annihilated dcprivc<l of form is not like darkness 
although changes of form arc common deprived of light but like the preg- 
Thcrc IS, then, the one soul and for nant . without its progen), which 
mal principle (hat is the cause and she sends forth and obtains from her 
principle of all things there arc the self " Matter is that which un 
forms supplied b) that principle and folds out of ns own bosom" that 
there is one matter, the receptacle of vshich tt has enfolded it contains 
forms. within itself all the forms which it is 

Matter IS regarded as a potency and capable of taking on n is not a pure 
as a substratum Potenc) is cither ac- nothing but a subject Form could 

tive or passive Passive potcnc) is com not arise to inform the matter which 

mon to all matter it is the capaatv to enfolds it were matter pure potency 
be other than m actuality it is Only The fifth dialogue begins with the 
the One IS all that it can be for it v\T>rds of Theophilus *1116 universe 
contains all being consequently it con- is then one infinite immobiIe”The 
tains all that which IS passive!) potent multiplicity in the universe the 

as well as all other being But death change the dnersit)—all this is m aj>- 

corruption vices and defects accord pearance and relative to the senses 
mg to Theophilus are neither act Cac- properly considered every part of the 
lively potent) nor passnelv potent universe is in its mode of being the 
God IS both absolute act and absolute One Despite the existence of partic- 
potency and he cannot be appre- ular things everything is one in suh- 
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stance, being, form, and matter and 
there is but one cause and principle of 
all things Properly speaking, there 
are no distinctions if one considers the 
substance of things, for there is but 
one substance, the infinite, the noild 
soul, the divine intellect To Polyhym 
nms, who hears but does not under 
stand and begs for an example, The- 
ophilus explains how a unitv can ac 
count for apparent multiplicity, he 
uses an example from arithmetic a 
decade is a unity, but is embracing a 
hundred is more embracing, although 


still a unity, a thousand is even more 
embraang But the one is the highest 
good, the highest beatitude, perfec¬ 
tion, It IS “the unity which embraces 
air 

Theophilus, having faithfully served 
as the apologist of the philosophy of 
the Nolan CBnino of Nola), closes 
with words of praise "Praised be the 
Gods, and extolled by all the living be 
the infinite, the simplest, the most uni 
fied, the highest, and the most absolute 
cause, principle, and the one ” 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 

Author Francis Bacon (1561 1626) 

Type of Mork Epistemology, philosoph) of science 
Ptrstpuhhshed 1605 


Principal Idlas Advanced 

Scholars should free themselves from bondage to the past, Europeans shotdd 
cease being mved by the accomphshvients of Greece and Rome 
Practical mvesugatton should be emphasized, and scholars should cease iiast 
ing their time with lam speculations 

Modern history should he studied with as much enthusiasm as ancient, and 
there is a need for new sciences a saence to study races ui relation to climate, 
geography, and natural resources a science of education, a history of mechanics, 
and sciences having to do with business and diplomacy 

Scientific invention is encouraged by ottenliOH to negalne instances and to 
exceptions to rules, calendars of doubts and problems should be hept, and nafiire 
should be studied inductixely, not dedueUxely 

Human learning has three mam parts corresponding to the three capacities of 
the human understanding history, based on memory, poesy, based on the imag¬ 
ination, and philosophy, based on reason 


In this, his first major philosophical 
work, Francis Bacon was dircctiv con 
cerned to influence King James I and 
the Court m favor of a new concept of 
learning The reign of the Tudors 
(.IASS 1603) had seen great changes in 


the Church, in government and m 
the economv of England, but not in 
the universities Fired with the same 
spirit of adventure which had moti 
voted the CTpIoratmns of Sir Franas 
Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, Bacon 
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uniJcitooV in this svotk to make as it his monarch esteemed aung Adam 
«crc a small clobe of the intellectual and Moses Alexander and Caesar and 
ssorhl as truly and faithfull) as I a host of others to prose the excellency 
could discQser with a note and dc- and ssorthuhileness of learning and 
scription of those parts sshich seem to knossicdge W^at sascs the fint book 
me not constant!) occunaic or not from utter tedium is the sharp enu 
ss-cll consorted b) the labor of man " cism sshich nosv and again he let fall 
Because Bacon beliesed that the cn upon disines politicians, and s^olars 
terprisc of cimloring and conquering for bringing learning into stagnation 
new realms of knossicdge would hasc Bacon had tsso main faults to find 
more apptal to the men ssho directed ssith the learning of his da) The first 
the nation s aff-urs than to sequestered had to do ssith its bondage to the past 
scholars he wotc the book in Eng In this respect he considered Bcnais 
lish When his belief prosed mistaken sance humanists and Protestant theo" 
he published a resised edition in Latin logians worse offenders than the 
to make it uniform ssith his other phil schoolmen because the) gasc far too 
osophical ssntings and gasc it the much attention to the ancient Ian 
name De Atit^iiiCfitis SeicitlKinim guages to style and phrase to the cor 
(1623) Bacons effort was svasted on reetton and annotation of texts In his 
the court of King James but by the opinion it ssas umc for scholars to 
middle of the centur) independent ssakc up to the age in sshich ihc) 
scholars had made his book the banner sserc lising No longer need Euro- 
of a major crusade the) hailed its au pcans feel oserawed at the achieve- 
thor as the secretary of nature and mems of Greece and Rome What sve 
the architect of the new learning call antinuits ssas in fact the youth of 
The Ro)aI Society of London for Im thcss-orla These times ate the ancient 
proving Natural Knowledge founded umes svhen the svorJd is ancient and 
in 16^ IS an example of his inQucnce not those which sse account anaent 
In our e)es it is a fault of The Ad by a computation backward from our 
vimccTnent of Leamitig that it con seises 

tains so much shameless flattery of The second main fault ssas in mis- 
King James Besides beginning each taking the goal or purpose of knowl 
of the two parts of his book with a edge Too great precedence had he 
dedication to the king Bacon espe- thought been given to intellectual ac- 
cially praised James s notorious tract tivity and not enough to practical in 
called The True Lasv of Free Mon vesugations Bacon pleaded for schol 
archies (1603) as being a work richly ars to lay aside vam speculauons and 
compounded of divinity morality and to Cum to the contemplaUon of na 
policy with great aspersion of all other ture and the observation of experi 
arts and being in mine opinion one of ence Contemplation he said should 
the most sound and healmful wntings ever be conjoined with acuon and 
that I have read But as if the only should be pursued not out of mere 
true flattery were imitation Bacon intellectual curiosity or for the honor 
seems deliberately to have composed or gam of the scholar but for its uulity 
the first book of The Advancement of to civJ society 

Teaming in the pedantic fashion that It is instructive to note how closely 
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Bacon’s strictures on the learning of in 'form of writing' to Machiavelh’s 
his times agreed with those of his works on government Theology might 
younger contemporary, Descartes, in seem to be overcultivated, but Bacon 
his Discourse on Method C1637) A su^ested two new areas—one dealing 
modem parallel is found m John with the limits of human reason m 
Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty speculating about divine things, the 
(1929) other defimng the labtude which 

In the second and more substantial ought to be allowed for theological dif 
part of the book. Bacon turned his at ferences Medicine, Bacon thought, was 
tenbon from the scholars to the mat in a parbcularly deficient way, being 
ter of their scholarship His purpose ‘a science which hath been more pro- 
was to point out areas tif study that fessed than Jabored and yet more Ja 
had not received sufficient attenbon, bored than advanced the labor having 
and in passing to note those that had been in my judgment, rather in a circle 
not been neglected Among the latter than m progression ’ He complained 
he placed mathematics and physics, that Hippocrates’ method of keeping 
grammar and eloquence ancient and case histones of his pabents had fallen 
ecclesiasbcal history This was not to into disuse He argued for the reinsti 
say that he considered them m a saos tubon of vivisecbon, particularly of 

factory condibon 'I am not now," he beasts, m order that anatomy might 
noted, 'in hand with censures but again go fonvard And he wisfied that 
with omissions” Of physics, for exam physicians would give more attenbon 
pie which he dia not report as to searching out speafic medicines and 
deficient, he nevenheless noted ‘In less to compounding confections for 
what truth or perfection (its branches] ready sale 

are handled I make not now ariy judg As would be expected. Bacon gave 
ment but they are parts of knowledge special attenbon to the arts of reason 
not deserted by the labor of man mg anbcipabng many of the themes 

Bacons originality appears in the of his famous Novum Orgamtm 
number of new sciences which he en (1620) He argued that imention has 
visaged a place for, and the gaps he been far too much the sport of chance 
saw m the old ones For example he rather than the child of intelligence 
urged that modern history should be 'Hitherto men are rather beholden to 
studied with the same zeal as anaent, a wild goat for surgery or to a nightin 
and he called for a new science that gale for music or to the ibis for some 
would study human races m connec part of physic, or to the pot lid that 
tion wth climate geography and nat flew open for artillery or gcncrall) to 
ural resources There was need for a chance or anj thing else than to logic 
science of education and for books on for the iniention of arts and sciences.’ 
practical morals which would deal Bacon recommended scicral nciv 
with ways of impronng the mind and angles of approach He pointed out 
culmabng \irtue. A history of me- the importance to imenbon of the neg 
chanics and iniTnbons was needed to aU\c instance and the exception to the 
parallel the history of thought And rule, consequent!) he stronglv rccom 
nandbooks were needed m the fields mended keeping ealendan of doubts 
of business and diplomacy, comparable and problems and popular errors, to- 
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gcthcf with a hhtory of the wonJers 
and monstrosities of nature He men 
tioned the need of putting nature to 
torture in order to mal^c her answer 
our questions He critiazcd tlic ade* 
quac) of s)llogistic reasoning for the 
mcstjgaiion oi nature and he urged a 
more nartiailar induction Also he 
pointca to characteristic fallacies 
which he was later to call the idols 
of the mind 

Perhaps more important than any of 
these details is the new principle of 
the classification of the sciences" 
sshich Bacon cmplotcd in this work 
setcial features of which deserve no 
tice In the first place he drew a 
sharp division between human team 
ing and divine the obvious purpose of 
which was to set human reason free 
from the authoritv of revelation In the 
second place he divided human learn 
ing into three mam parts paralleling 
the three parts of mans understand 
ing memory he saw as the basis for 
all kinds of nistor)'—-natural civil cc* 
clesiastieal tmagtuauon as the basis 
for poesy—-narrative representative 
and allusive and reason as the basis 
for philosophy—divine natural and 
human 

Bacon s emphasis upon the divisions 
within philosophy has been influential 
m empirical circles to this day He 
deprecated the generahied kind of 
thinking which schoolmen called phi 
losophy and parceled out its mailer 
to special sciences It was he thought 
lather a deptadation of other sciences 
than anything solid and substantive 
Itself In its place he proposed a new 
d scipline under the name of first phi 
losophy which would be a receptacle 
foT axioms and rules which are valid 
for several parts of knowledge Such a 
saence were it cultivated would 


prove a fruitful fountain from which 
all might draw 

Of special interest is the account he 
gave of the relation hetween ph)sics 
and mctaph)sics Both in his view 
are brandies of natural science the 
(otmci dealing with material and cf 
ficicnl causes the latter with formal 
and final causes Ph)sics in hts csti 
mation stands above natural history 
in that tt IS explanatory and not merely 
descriptive but tt is below metaphysics 
in that it sees causes in their particu 
lariiv For example if the cause of 
whiteness in snow or froth is inquired 
physics will explain that it is due to 
the subtle intermixture of air and wa 
ter Metaphysics must explain it in 
terms of tlie form of whiteness and 
show why this particular intermixture 
of dements is united with this univer 
sal character Bacon said he was not 
surprised iliat little progress had been 
made in metaphysics understood in 
this way because men had not paid 
enough attention to part culars But 
he also let escape the doubt that much 
could ever be accomplished in this di 
rection Natural philosophy he said is 
like a pyramid with natural history as 
the base physics as the middle and 
metaphysics as the vertical point But 
as for the verucal point the sum 
mary Jaw of nature we know not 
whether man s inquiry can attain to it 
It is not d fficult to see that behind 
the new d vision of the saences lay 
Bacon s complete rejection of the medi 
eval synthesis of Aristotle and St Au 
gustme Without repudiating theology 
he sealed it off restncting divine 
knowledge to faith manners liturgy 
and church government As for Ans 
tote! anism while Bacon preserved 
much of Its terminology he rejected 
Its fundamental tenets and turned to 
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Democritus, the materialistic atonus^ 
for his model of the world (Compare 
in this respect his younger fnend, 
Thomas Hobbes ) 

The new system of classification 
also points up the anthropocentric 
(“humanistic” m the twentieth cen 
tury sense of the word) character of 
Bacon’s thmhing Bacon did not ac 
cept Copernicus theory of the heav 
ens, but the kind of ‘ Copernican revo¬ 
lution’ which Kant claimed to have 
brought about was incipient in Bacon’s 
decision to abandon the traditional di 
vision of the sciences based on nature, 
and to reorganize knowledge according 
to the faculties of the mmd For exam 
pie Bacon brought botany and the rise 
and fall of civilizations together as 
branches of a single kind of inquiry 
one IS "natural history,” the other "civil 
history', what they have in common is 
the fact that they are both founded in 
man’s memory and observation, rather 
than in imagination or reason 

Bacon made no secret of his convic¬ 
tion that all knowledge has for its end 
the use and benefit of man This atti 
lude IS evident from what has ap 
peared already in what has been said 
about the necessity of combining con 
templation with action and in the de¬ 
ficiency he reported in respect to me 
chanical and practical knowledge He 
was the champion of the kind of learn 


mg we associate with polytechnic col 
leges, business schools, and research in 
stitutes His bias is underscored by the 
disproportion in the amount of space 
which he devotes to 'human" philoso¬ 
phy (fifteen chapters) as against 'nat 
ural philosophy (two chapters) 
‘Know thyself,” he said, following the 
anaent oracle, for the knowledge of 
man is the ‘ end and term ’ of human 
learnmg notwithstanding the fact that 
It is but a portion of ' the continent of 
nature” 

Bacon thought of himself as stand 
mg on the threshold of a new age 
Among Its harbingers he mentioned 
the vivaaty of the 'wits of that time, 
the improved knowledge of the past 
the invention of printing, world wide 
navigation the increase of leisure and 
poliucal stability He spoke of the pe¬ 
riod as constituting a third great age m 
the history of the world which he 
hoped would far exceed m glory and 
achievement the days of Greece and 
Rome Of his own writings he said 
that men could say of them what they 
wished as long as they observed anS 
weighed them He suggested that it 
was comparable to the noise or sound 
which musicians make while they are 
in turning their instruments whi^h is 
nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is a 
cause why the music js si\eeter after 
wards ’ 


NOVUM ORGANUM 

Author Francis Bacon (1561 1626) 

Type of work Philosophy of science 
First published 1620 
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Pni.sarAL Idta^ AD\ANcrD 

To aetpiire fcnou about the v orJJone mutt wicriret the particulars pit en 
in sense experience 

I'ofjotiJ false ideas and methods hme handicapped nusn in his attempt to study 
nature uuparuall). thev are the Idols of the Tribe Qconxenlional beliefs uhieh 
satisfy the rinoiio«0. l‘lols of the Cate Cerroneous conceptions resulting from 
titdn j’ffdilectioMO. of AfarPlocf (conftiscJ iifeu? fesii'jinj; 

from the nonsensical or loose me of lauf’uafie'), and the Idols of the Theatre (tar 
wits systems of philosophy or other dogmatic, improperly founded assertions') 

The discoxery, inxestif^ilion, and explanation of Forms (the properties of sub¬ 
stances) by cort/rnf/ffl ohsenaiton and etf'erimentation, tables of i« 

stances by referenee to u htch mductiie generalizations can be made, is the philo¬ 
sophical foundation of all knoxi ledge 


Tilts important work m saentific 
metliodology was pan of a larger work. 
The Great Instauration, which s%as 
proposed in six parts Noiiim Or 
ganum to be the second^ but ncier 
completed Even thts siork itself is par 
tial, as IS indicated bi the fact that the 
author listed in Aphorism XXI of 
Book II a number of topics which 
he proposed to discuss but ne\er did, 
cither nere or in his other works The 
content of the book clearly indicates 
that he considered it to be a correc¬ 
tion of, or a supplement to, Aristotle’s 
logical writings, the Organon A large 
portion of Bacon's text is dcsoted to a 
demonstration of the futilit), if not the 
error, of trsing to understand nature by 
the deductne method We cannot 
learn about the world he insists, by 
arguing however skillfull), about ab¬ 
stract principles On the contrary, we 
must iMfcrprct nature by deriving “ax 
loms from the senses and particulars, 
nsing by a gradual and unbroken as 
cent, so that the method arrnes at the 
most general axioms last of all This is 
the true way, but as yet untried” It 
was a new ‘ inductive logic’ whose 
rules Bacon proposed to disclose 

The work is divided into two Books 


the first conccmcxi mainlv with set 
ling down the principles of the induc- 
ine method and the second with the 
method for collecting facts. Book I 
11 tuTther dtitdcd into two parts, of 
which the Tint is designed to puree 
the mind of the wrong methods 
(.\phonsms 1CXV), while the second 
IS planned to correct false conceptions 
of the method which Bacon is pronos 
mg (Aphorisms CXVl CXX) 

He begins by showing that the rela 
tion of man to nature is such that 
man can know the world only b\ being 
Its sen-ant and its interpreter In man 
knowledge and power mcet.formancan 
control nature onI\ if he understands 
It, ‘nature to be commanded must 
be obcicd" Man can modify nature 
onh b) putting natural bodies together 
or b% separating them Moreover, hts 
control oier nature has been ler) much 
limited because man has chosen to 
spend hn time m 'specious medita 
tions speculations and glosses,” which 
are well designed to sistematize the 
knowledge which he already has but 
poorlv designed for the discover) of 
new ideas The s)llogism, for example 
serves only to give stability to the er 
rors of tradition, it deals with such 
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unsound notions as substance qualm 
action nassion and essence, rather 
than uitn those which base been ab¬ 
stracted from things b\ the proper m 
ductwe methods 

natron writes that there arc three 
methods commonh emploscd for un 
dcrsnnding nature He describes these 
mctaphoricalH m Aphorism XCV as 
those of the ant the spider and the 
bee TTic ant IS an experimenter but he 
onlj collects and uses The spider js 
not an experimenter hut he males 
cobwebs out of Ins own inner sub¬ 
stance Tlie bee talcs the middle 
course he gathers material from the 
flowers but transforms and digests this 
b\ powers of his own Natural phdos 
opha IS exemplified neither bv the ant 
nor bv the spider it docs not gather 
material from natural histora and from 
mechanical experiments and store it 
awaa in memora, nor does it rcl) solela 
on the poaaers of the mind It alters 
and digests the particulars a\hich are 
given in experience and then lays 
them up in memory 

In further clanfieation of his method 
Bacon suggests that there is an impor 
tant distinction between the Afxitctpa 
Uon of Nflfure and the Intcr^rretatioii 
of Nature Avliciialtous are collected 
from %cr) few instances thea are 
sweeping generalizations which appeal 
to the imagination and thus produce 
immediate assent Indeed if all men 
avent mad in the same manner thev 
might very well agree on all anticipa 
tions But IntCTf’retattons are obtained 
from widely dispersed data thea can 
not produce consent since they usualla 
disagree with accepted ideas Attiteija 
U07ts are designed to be easily believed 
Interpretations are designed to master 
things 

One of the contnbuUons to scien 


tific mcthodologj for which Bacon has 
become most famous is his doctrine of 
the Idols Tlicse are false notions and 
false methods which have taken pos 
session of our minds have become 
deeply rooted in them and strongly re 
sist our efforts to study nature impar 
lially Bacon believes that we can guard 
against these only if we are aware of 
what thea arc and how they mislead 
thinking He calls them the Idols of 
the Tribe the Idols of the Caie the 
Idols of the Market Place and the 
Idols of the Theatre The first have 
their foundation in human nature it 
self the second in the individual man 
the third in the vagueness and amhi 
guity of language and the fourth in 
the dogmas of philosophy and the 
wrong rules of demonstration 
The Idols of the Tribe are exempli 
fied in the following the beliefs tnat 
all celestial bodies move in perfect cir 
des because we are predisposed to find 
more order and legulantv in the 
world than ave actually find super 
stitions which are accepted because 
we are reluctant to abandon agreeable 
opinions even when negative instances 
anse unwillingness to conceive of hm 
Its to the world or of uncaused causes 
and the resulting eternal search for 
principles which are ever more and 
more general the swaying of our be¬ 
liefs by emotions rather than bv reason 
the deceptions which arise because of 
the dullness and incompetency of the 
sense organs and our proneness to pre 
fer abstractions to the concrete realities 
of experience 

The Idols of the Cave are due to the 
mental and bodily peculiarities of the 
individual Men become attached to 
certain beliefs of which they are the 
audiors and on which they have spent 
much effort Some men see resem 
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blanccs and ovttlcxik difference others but bj planned and controlled expen 
ret erse these botli err b) excess Some ments whose motive js true understand 
men worship the past and abhor r>ov ing railicr than an overhasty and un 
ell), others reverse tliese truth how rtasonahle cagerne*ss to practice 

ever IS to lx; found in the mean be Bacon shows that if we examine the 
tween ihe-se extremes Similar exam iriditional natural philosophy we can 
pies arc to be ft tind m the respective easily see vvhj it has not met with sue* 
ovcrcmplnsis on pirticlcs as against cess In the first place it was largely 
structure, Ixjth of which distort rcahl) disputational—a feature which is most 

The Idols of the Marhet Place are adverse to the acquisition of truth It 
the most troublesome of all Tliey are was primarily dialectical desenbed by 
of two kinds words winch are names Dion)sius as "die talk of idle old men 
of dimes diat do not exist C^ottunc to ignorant youth " Much of it was 
Prime Nlovcr Ocment of Fire) and argued by iimerant scholars who put 
words which arc names of dungs diat their wisdom up for sale and were pn 
exist but which are vague and con manly concerned with defending their 
fused in their meanings The latter own schools of thought In addition 
can be exemp] (led b) the word humid these men had the disadvantage of 
which may apply in its many meanings there being no historical knowledge, 
to flame air dust and glass other than myths on which they 

The Idols of the Theatre are sub* could base their conclusions and they 
divided into those of Systems of Philos had very limited geographical know! 
ophy and those of False Arguments edge Furthermore such experimental 
Among the former are the Sophistical knowledge as existed was largely a 
(exemplified by Aristotle who cor kind of natural magic which h^adal 
rupted philosopny by his logic and his most no utility philosophy not having 
theory of the categor es) the Empir realitcd apparently that it like reli 
soil (exemplified by the alchemists and g'on must show itself in works In 
all those who leap to generalizations deed it proved sterile not only of me 
on the basis of a few dark expen chanical progress but-also of theoreti 
ments) and the Siij ersliltous (cxem cal development it thrived under its 
pbfi«;d by those >\bo employ then phi founders remained stagnant for a few 
losophics to prove their theologies) years then declined and d sappeared 
The False Argument idols arc found As a result many of its advocates not 
when men improperly extract the only apolc^ized for the limited charac 
forms of objects from the objects them ter of their knowledge by complaining 
selves and when in a sp rit of caution of the subtlety and obscurity of nature 
they withhold judgment even though and of the weakness of the human m 
a truth has been well demonstrated or tellect but also argued defensively that 
dogmatically assert a conclusion with nature was completely beyond the 
ouC sufficient ground' The only true reach of man and essentially nnlcnow 
demonstration is experience not able To claim that the soundness of 
means of careless exper ments or ex Anstotles philosophy has been demon 
penments jn play or experiments per strated by its long survival is fallacious 
formed repeatedly with only slight var Bacon argues it has survived not be- 
lations until one wearies m the process cause of the consensus of the judg 
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ments of free minds (the only real lest 
of truth), but only because of the blind 
^\OIshlp of authority ‘ If the multitude 
assent and applaud, men ought imme 
diatel) to examine themselves as to 
what blunder or thought they have 
committed ” 


Why, then, has science not pro 
gressed more rapidly in the long pe¬ 
riod of Its historj? Bacon argues that 
several reasons may be advanced In 
terms of the total nistory of the race 
of course, the few centuries which 


have elapsed since the Greelcs is not a 
long period, we should therefore not be 
too hasty in disparaging the meager re 
suits of man’s attempt to understand 
the world The poverty of results in 
natural philosophy can be explained 
by the great concentration of effort on 
study m the other areas of thought— 
religion, motals. and public affairs 
Furthermore, the sciences have failed 
to progress because the natural philos 
ophy on which they must be based (or 
sound support has not been forthcom 
mg astronomy, optics, music and the 
mechanical arts lack profundity and 
merely glide over the surface of things 
In addition, the saences have re 
mained stagnant because their goal fws 
not been clearly formulated and the 
method for attaining this goal has not 
been stressed men have tended to rely 
mainly on their nits on an inadequate 
logic, and on simple experiment 
(which IS like a broom without a 
band) "The true method of exj^ 
ence first lights the candle, and then 
by means of the candle shons the 
commencing as it does mth expense 
duly ordered and digested not n 
glmg or erratic and from it educing 
Lioms and from established axi^s 
again new experiments , 

not tvthout Older end method thol 


divine word operated on the created 
mass " 

Any tendency to praise the accom 
plishments of the mechanical arts, the 
liberal arts, and alchemy should be 
tempered by the recognition of how 
Ignorant we still are in these areas, vve 
know much, but there is so much that 
we do not know Much of which poses 
as knowledge. Bacon insists has been 
set forth with such ambition and pa 
rade that one easily comes to feel that 
it IS more nearly complete and perfect 
than It really is its subdivisions seem 
to embrace all fields, but many of 
these fields prove to be empty and 
devoid of content Even rvorse, much 
of what is practiced In the arts is pure 
charlatanism, claiming without grounds 
to prolong life, alleviate pain, bring 
down celestial influences divine the 
future, improve intellectual qualities, 
transmute substances, and much more 
The mam defects of such aits are to 
be found in then combinaUon of little 
ness of spirit with airogance and supe 
nority, they aspire to very little, but 
claim to accomplish very much, they 
engage m trifling and puerile tasks, but 
claim to solve all problems 

On the positive side. Bacon believes 
that there are strong grounds for hope 
Knowledge is so obviousl) good that it 
bears the marks of Divine Providence 
on Its Surface AH that is required is 
that men should realize that we need a 
new science, a nevt structure built on 
a new approach to experience The old 
saence is inadequate 'Nothing duly 
invcsugated, nothing verified, nothing 
counted, weighed, or measured, is to 
be found in natural history and what 
in obscr\ation js loose and ^•ague, is jn 
mfonnatton deceptive and trcachcr 
ous' Acadental experiments must be 
replaced by controlled experiments—. 
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DISCOURSE ON METHOD 


Author. HcndDescartes CJ596-1650) 

Tyyc of « orJt. Philosophy of philosophy, mctapliysics 
First pihhshed 1637 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The yroper viethod for yhilosoidtv ts as follows Nexer accept any idea as true 
which js not clearly and distinctly beyond doubt, dntde each complex question 
into simple, haste questions, proceed from the simple to the complex, rextev. all 
steps tn reasoning 

If this method is put into practice, there seems to he no proposition that cannot 
he doubted except the following 1 think, therefore I am (Cogito, ergo sum ) 

As thinking substance, I have the idea of Cod, and since the idea of a perfect 
being cotdd not haxe been denied front my own experience or being, God must 
exist as the source of my idea 

F»rther»iofe, imperfect and dependent beings could not exist unless there 
uere a perfect being, God, who made their existence possible, in addition, God 
by hts xery nature exists, for if he did not exist of necessity, he would not he 
perfect 

Since Cod exists, he provides the ground for our knou ledge about the external 
world provided that we are careftd to accept as true only those ideas which are 
clearly and distinctly beyond doubt once the reliability of the senses and of the 
reason can be seen to he derived from Cod 


In 1633, the year of Galileo's recan 
tation, Descartes svas just finishing his 
first major saentific treatise. The 
World Because he made use in it of 
the Copemican theory, prudence die 
tated that the work be wthhcld from 
publication But a strong sense of the 
importance of his discovenes prevailed 
upon him to issue three token essays as 
samples of what he was doing, and to 
com^se a kind of prospectus of his 
work to date for publication under the 
same cover This latter is the Discourse 
on Method Besides explaining the au 
thor s method and revievnng his labors, 
It summarizes his metaphysical reason 
ing and sketches the plan of the larger, 

unpublished volume 

Strangelv, perhaps, for one whose de¬ 
clared intention was to set all human 


knovi ledge on impersonal foundabons, 
the Discourse on Method is a highly 
personal communication It begins with 
a biographical reminiscence 

Familiar with books from childhood, 
the young Descartes had entered the 
new Jesuit College of La FJ^che with 
high expeclabon, but he early fell vic¬ 
tim to the skepticism which attended 
the passing of the Renaissance The 
study of anaent tongues, of classic 
treatises on morals and philosophy, and 
of jurisprudence and medicine were ex 
cxJIent for ornamenbng the person and 
prepanng him for a life of riches and 
honor, but he decided that they yielded 
nothmg that could he called knowl 
edge The only good to come from the 
les’ival of learning so far as truth is 
concerned, was the rediscovery of math 
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cmatics which however he was in 
chned to taVe without the Pvthagorean 
tnjstifications which so delighted Kep¬ 
ler The thing that pleased him m 
mathematics was the certitude and e\i 
dcnce which accompanied its demon 
Strattons and he was surprised to find 
that no higher science had been erected 
on such solid foundations By contrast 
philosophy on which so much had 
been based could exhibit no single 
claim that was not in dispute 

The young graduate had no further 
incentive toward books or toward the 
past On the hunch that practical men 
might be wiser than scholars in that 
the) cannot entertain follies with im 
punit) he resolved to see the world 
and talk with men of every rank and 
occupation He soon found however 
that practical men disagree as much 
as do philosophers and as for the ex 
pcnence of traveling in foreign lands 
nothing so quickly undermines ones 
confidence in the judgment of ones 
fellow men 

Then came the turning po nt in 
Descartes life While he was still in 
Kvs early twenties he made the dis 
cover)—for which he is celebrated m 
the history of mathematics—that it is 
possible to bring geometry and algebra 
together into a single science by plot 
ting equations along rectangular axes 
This startling discovery encouraged 
him to look into his own mind for sull 
more fundamental truths I resolved 
at length to make myself an object cf 
study and to employ all the powers of 
my mind in choosing the paths I ought 
to follow The time was the winter of 
1619 1620 the place ^vas Germany 
vihere he was serving in the army He 
was barely twenty three when these 
new prospects opened before him For 
another nine years he was content to 
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travel assuming the role of spectator 
rather than actor in the affairs of the 
world But he was not wasting his time 
Part of his program consisted in sys 
tcmatic doubt by painstaking reflcc 
tion upon every matter that could be a 
source of error he deliberately at 
tempted to destroy beliefs which were 
not certainly true 

At the end of this period he tetited 
to Holland He was then ready to un 
dertake the recovery of truth The first 
step was to replace the old metaphysics 
with one founded on his newly found 
prinaples This task he accomplished 
jn hvs book Meduatiows on First Phi 
losovhy written in 1628 1629 Cbut not 
published until 1641) When this was 
out of the way he was free to set about 
the mam enterprise which was to lay 
bare the secret Jaws which govern the 
world of matter In the eight succeed 
jng years his progress was astonishing 
But the innumerable experiments 
which kept suggesting themselves re¬ 
quired many hands Ffis motive in pre¬ 
senting the summary of his ideas in 
the Discourse was to recruit workers 

There is evidence independent of 
the Discourse on Method that the first 
powerful conviction which lifted Des 
cartes out of skepticism and set h s feet 
upon the rock of certitude was the dis 
covrery of certain rules for the direction 
of the mind In the Discourse he associ 
ates this phase of his development with 
the winter m Germany when he was 
twenty three It antedates his enterprise 
of systematic doubt and indeed is pre¬ 
supposed by It the doubt being but the 
first step toward carrying through the 
rules 

The brilliant )oung mathematician 
was led to conclude that just as the 
most d fficult demonstrations m geom 
eti> can be arrived at easil) by a long 



'of lighf mlicr lUan of fom " whicli nc-ith dignjt) replied Then lca\e 
arc dcsignid simpl) for ihc discmei) of off being king ” If Uacon a cnficwcd 
causes and axioms Data should be on rlic grounds that his method is pre¬ 
arranged in Talles of Dticoxery sumptne since he claims uith one 
C'shtch Bacon discusses in Book 11), lloss to have set aside all prcsious sa 
and from these uc should iscend to cnees and all earlier authors hts rcpl) 
axioms educed from these particulars ssill l>c that uuh better tools one can 
b> n certain rule and then descend do better things thus he is nor com 
again to new particulars In this ac pmng his capacities with those of his 
us It) the understanding prone to flv pretleecssors nut his skill at drawing a 
off into speculation should be hung perfect circle by means of a compass 
with weights rather than provided with that of his predecessors who 
with wings The induction which is would draw a less perfect one without 
based on simple enumeration of acci this instrument And to the charge that 
dcntall) gathered data is a childish in urpng caution and suspension of 
thing it should be replaced b) one judgment he is realK denjing the ca 
which examines the axioms derived in pacit) of the mina to comprehend 
this way to see whether the) are apnii truth he can answer that he i$ not 
cable to new parlicuUcs not included sligfitnig the understanding but jvovid 
m the original enumeration and mg for true understanding not taking 
whether they should be extended to aw-ay authoni) from the senses but 
wider areas or modified and restricted suppl)mg them with aids 
to what the new experience discloses II is concerned with the 

The second section of Book I is dc method for collecting facts In order 
voted to a correction of the misconcep* to explain this method Bacon first 
tions of the Baconiari method Bacon shows what I e means by Forms Ever) 
assures the reader that he is not ttjing bodv may be regarded as a collection 
to set up a new sect in philosophy and of simple natures Gold for example 
not trying to propose a new thcoi) of is yellow malleable heavy non vola 

the unweise He is not even will ng to tile non-combustible These constitute 

promise any new specific saentific dis the Form of gold for in gold these 
covenes which may occur as a result of properties meet. Anyone wno knows 
the introduction of the new method what these properties are and is capa 
He grants that his rnethod probably He of transforming a body which does 
contains errors of deta 1 though he be not possess these properties into one 
heves these to be m nor m character which does can create gold The Form 
Among the results which he is able to of gold can therefore also be called the 
show some will be claimed by others ‘law' of gold for it is a desenpt on of 

to be trivial some to be even mean and the nature of this substance and of the 

filthy and some to be too subtle to be vanous ways in which it may be cre- 
leadily comprehended In reply to ated or generated While it is true that 
these charges Bacon repeats the state- m the world itself there exist only 
ment of the poor woman who having bodies not empty Forms nevertheless 
asked for a grant from a the discovery investigation and eX 

prmce and been rejected on the planation of Forms is philosophical 
grounds that such an act would be be- foundation of all knowledge and aJJ 
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operations on objects There is m Ac 
world a limited number of simple na 
tures or Forms and e\cr) bodj can 
be understood as a compound of such 
natures 

Form of a thinj; is the thine 
Itself, and the thing differs from the 
lorm no other wise than as the appar 
ent differs from the real or the cx 
tcmal or the thing m reference to man 
from the thing in reference to the uni 
'ersc In \ie\\ of this fact uc must 
set up procedures \shich will enable us 
to distinguish the true Form from the 
apparent Form TTicsc procedures 


nally, there are TalUs of Degrees or 
J abJes of Contpansons These involve 
noting the increase or decrease of heat 
in the same substance or its varying 
amount m different subjects For ex 
ample different substances produce 
different intensities of heat when 
burned substances once hot such as 
lime ashes and soot retain their for 
mer heat for some time dead flesh 
in contrast to In mg flesh becomes 
cold These three Tables are devices by 
which we assure ourselves that where 
the nature is present the Form will be 
present where the nature is absent the 


j t -pivsviji me nature IS aosent 

omJ setting up of ToWes Form will be absent and where the na 

rrnngcMicnts of Ihsiokccs These ture varies quantitative!) the Form 
collcciion^of par will vary quantitatively On data thus 


*iculars discovered m nature We 
not to imagine or suppose but to dis 
"fi3t nature docs or ma) be 
made to do” But since nature is so 
'anous and diffuse it tends to distract 
p® confuse us as it presents itself 
^nsequentlj the particulars must be 
rranged and organized in order that 
may be able to deal 
J ‘ncm In this waj it is able to use 
and to educe axioms from 
There are three hinds of 
tables Tobies of Essence and 
fesence consist of collections of all 
novvu instances of a given nature cx 
iting themselves in unlike sub- 


arranged we go to work by Ae indue 
tive process If we proceed simply on 
the basis of alhrmative cases as we are 
naturally inclined to do the results 
will be fancies guesses and ill-defined 
notions and the axioms must be cor 
rccted every day God and the angels 
may have the capacity to extract Forms 
solely from affirmative cases but man 
must proceed by affirmation negation 
and vanation What we obtain by this 
process however is only the Com 
mencement of Interpretation or the 
First Vintage Bacon presumably means 
by this what present-day scientists 
would call a hypothesis Aat is 


^ example Bacon gives a tentative interpretation which we em 
$Un^ instances of heat—in the ploy as a guide to the selection of fur 

1 meteors m flame m boiling ther instances Csuch as Prerogative In 

a T Ut ^ kind of collection js stances which he discusses m great de 

in P ^ deviation or of Absence tad) On the basis of the hypothesis 


These instances are 
in absent for example 

Z light from the srars 

" mountain tops and so on Fj 


we then proceed either to collect the 
instances by controlled observation or 
to produce mem by experimentation 
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chain of simple steps, so "all iliings, to Descartes' mceliod tsas more radi 
the knouIedgeoFufilch man IS comj^ callj a pnon than Aristotle’s, which 
tent, are mutually connected in the drew its premises from induction 
same way, and . there is nothinp Turning his back on traditional logic, 
so far remoted from us as to be bejonti and taking his cue from genmetr), he 
our reach, or so hidden that we cannot ensnsaged a chain of linear inferences 
discoicr It, proi«Jcd on}y iie shstain uhtch uauJd progress From sn incasl 
from accepting the false for the true, truth so simple and obvious as to be 
and always preserve m our thoughts self-evident, to a second which would 
the order necessary for the deduction be seen at once to be included m the 
of one truth from another ’ These were first, and thence to a third and so forth 
intoxicating thoughts What he had In practice, the prohicm would ahvavs 
discovered, he believed, was a kcj that be to find the simple truth to which 
would open for mankind all the doors thechain could be anchored,aftenvard 
to knowledge For it vvas no new' power all that would be necessary would be to 
of insight or of reasoning that was preserve the true order Each particular 
needed—every mnn, essentially, has truth along the way would be cntirelv 
as much insight* and reason as any obvious to anjianc who understood 
other The failure of previous inquirers what was being affirmed—just as in 
stemmed from no natural deficiency, arithmetic, a child who undentands a 
but from clumsiness and mcxpcnence sum fathoms cverjthing that is within 
Chiefly, man had been seduced bv the reach of the greatest genius who con 
povvertul claims of his senses and im templates the same set of figures 
agination, so that the sober witness of For convenience, Deeirtes summed 
reason had been obscured What men up his pnnaplcs in four rules, abndged 
needed was a set of rules which would as follows 

help them to keep faithfullv to truths Ca) Never accept anj idea as true 
which, once the debus had been re- which is not so dearly and distinetlv 
moved, would shine upon the mind true as to be bejond all possibility of 
with a natural light being doubted 

Descartes vvas, therefore, a bold ex Cb) Divide each complex question 
ponent of what is known as the de- into simple ones 

ductive or a prion method Sail, his (c) Order one’s thoughts from the 
approach must not be confused with simplest to the most complex 
the scholasticism which, in Bacons Cd) Review the senes of inferences 
words, ‘flies from the senses and par to make sure there are no breaks or 
oculars to the most general axioms, false links in the chain 

and from these pnnciplcs, the truth of If these rules were rigorously fol 

which it takes for settled and immove- lowed, an obscure matter, such as the 
able, proceeds to judgment and to the funcUon of the lungs in the body, 
discovery of middle axioms ” The fault would be rendered perfectly inlelh 
of the Anstotelian syllogism, Descartes gible Such, at least, was the promise 
said, was that, although it helps us to mat inspired the youthful Descartes 
reason persuasively about things we al and launched him on his great career 
ready think we know, it is of no help ’The biographical narrative and the 

in investigating the unknown Thus, exposition of method make up the first 
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half of the Disconric Part IV is an 
ahridi^ed \ersion of the Afeditntions on 
first PriHCi^dcs, a work composed in 
Holland at the end of the nine-jear 
period during which Descartes had 
sought to uproot all erroneous and un 
founded opinions from his mind 
Sensing Descartes’ preemmentlv scien 
lific interests, one mav be surprised to 
find that he plunged into a mclaphjs 
icalwork But, as he explained tohaie 
ventured at once into the difRculties of 
the sciences would have been contrary 
to right order, since he regarded all 
such particular truths ns dependent on 
principles borrowed from philosophj 
The imestigation of these First Prin 
ciples was "so metaphjsical and un 
common” that the author questioned 
whether his readers would find it ac 
ceptable It is, m fact, the only part 
of the Dirconrse which makes senous 
demands upon the intelligence Yet 
because the Meditatiotis had not been 
published in 1637, he felt obliged to in 
elude a precis of that work The chief 
advantage to us who can read the 
Meditations, of hating the argument 
reviewed in the Discourse is that we 
can see it m its proper perspective—on 
the one hand as the first senous at 
tempt to make use of the method of 
doubt and on the other as being not 
an end in itself but the foundation for 
physics and phjsiology Lacking this 
perspective we might suppose that his 
preoccupation with God and the soul 
stemmed from a religious interest His 
scholastic st)led proofs suggest to the 
twentieth century reader that he is la 
boring to shore up traditional beliefs 
Quite the contrary' If we reflect that 
when Descartes speaks of soul he 
means ‘ thinking Caud ideally rea 
soning for all the rest of the con 
scious life IS illusion), and that when 


he speaks of God he means the 
"ordered necessit)” against which all 

S rent ‘‘contingency’ is rendered in 
jiblc, It will appear that, far from 
seeking to preserve the Christian tiew 
of the world, he is substituting for 
It an uncompromising formulation of 
the presuppositions of modem Cseten 
teenth and eighteenth century) sci 
ence Just how far his philosophical 
work strengthened the cause of science 
and speeded its development is im 
possible to say, hut it seems likely that 
his metaphysics was more useful than 
his method 

The method required that Descartes 
discover a truth so simple and self 
evident that it could not be further 
reduced and yet would verify itself 
Yet every belief he considered seemed 
to him to be a possible error He sup 
posed that even his strongest comic 
tions might hate been planted in him 
by a malevolent and deceiving god But 
finally it struck him that even though 
his beliefs w ere mistaken, even though 
he could not go beyond the activity of 
doubting, the doubting itself existed 
thinking existed and if thinking, then 
he as thinking substance, also existed 
He expressed his conclusion in the tn 
umphant words, Cogito, ergo sum' 

"I think, therefore I am ' 

When he sought to discover the 
ground of his certainty, he found 
nothing that guaranteed the truth of 
the proposition, I think, therefore I 
am other than his seeing very clearly 
that m order to think it is necessary 
to exist He thus took as a general rule 
for further philosophical investigations 
the pnnaple 'that all the things which 
we very clearly and distinctly con 
ceite are true ' At the same time, 
he admitted the difficulty of deading 
which of the objects of thought were 
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being conccncd "clcJrly and dis 
tinctl) 

Descartes then realized that he, as 
One who doubted, was not perfect— 
and jet he had the idea of perfection 
and of a perfect being lie found noth 
mg m his own experience to account 
for his haMng arrived at the idea of 
perfection and he finally concluded 
that the idea must hare been placed in 
him by a being possessing all the rwr 
fections he conceited, namelj, by God 
himself Descartes was thus led to a 
renewed conviction in Gods existence 

Other arguments in support of the 
belief in Gods existence were quicMy 
generated All imperfect bodies and in 
telhgcnces show by their imperfection 
their dependency on the perfect, on 
God, hence, God exists Furthermore, 
the idea of a perfect being entails the 
idea of the existence of such a being, 
for if a being otherwise perfect did not 
exist, he would lack an essential per 
fection (This ontological argument, 
reminiscent of St. Anselm’s more fa 
mous version, was regarded by Des 
cartes as having the same ngorous 
character as a geometric proof) Fi 
nally, Descartes decided that no belief 
whatsoever could be accepted as a 
“metaphysical certitude ’ except by pre¬ 
supposing the existence of God Even 
the principle of clantv—that clear and 
distinct ideas are true—depended for 
Its certainty upon God s perfection and 
existence 

It has seemed to many critics of Des 
cartes that to prove the certainty of a 
principle by reference to a God whose 
existence is proved by the use of that 
very same principle is certainly a at 
cular procedure But Descartes prob 
ably would have argued that cleat and 
distinct ideas are certainl} true whether 
we know the ground of our certainty 


that such 1 $ the case He presumed that 
by his arguments he revealed the 
ground of all certaintj God, the per 
feet being, the independent support 
of all dependent beings and of all 
truths endorsed by reason 
Having reassured himself and his 
readers of the reliability of reason and 
of the method he had outlined, Des 
cartes then proceeded to summarize 
the conclusions of his unpublished 
treatise According to his account, the 
treatise was a comprehensne work con 
taming "all that I thought I 
knew of the nature of material objects " 
Beginning with light, it touched upon 
the sun and the stars, on the heavens, 
the planets, the comets, and the earth, 
upon terrestrial bodies, and finally, 
upon man considered as organized mat 
ter Out of caution, the author adopted 
the device of speaking about an imag 
inary world rather than about one 
created as described in the BiMe Sup¬ 
pose that there be matter 'without form 
and void’ in some imaginaiy space, if 
It IS governed by the laws which Gods 
perfection has established and fixed in 
our minds, it must work itself out of 
Its initial chaos and arrange itself m a 
manner like our heavens and our earth 
Tides air currents mountains and seas, 
summer and vvinter, minerals and vege- 
tabies are all accounted for in tenns of 
fixed laws of nature One has to turn to 
the original work to find the laws 
stated Perhaps the most significant 
point Descartes communicates in his 
summary of The World is the impor 
tant principle that the nature of any 
thing IS more easi/y conceived when 
understood in terms of its ongin than 
when viewed simply m its completed 
state 

The greater part of the summary 
IS given to human physiology Con 
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tinmng his hypothetical mode of aigu 
ment, he asks us to think of God as 
foiromg the body of a man exactly 
like ours, but without a rational soul 
This being granted, Descartes under 
took to show how, according to the 
same laws as obtain everywhere else 
m nature, all the internal and external 
motions of the body must take place 
exactly as we observe them to, with the 
exception of intelligent speech and 
certain inventive actions The circula 
tion of the blood is taken as an exam 
pie Its motion through the body, as 
Descartes explains it, is the result of 
the presence in the heart of one of 
those fires without light (the kind pres 
ent m processes of fermentation) The 
heat purifies the blood, and the re 
suiting expansion and contraction 
drives it through the casities of the 
heart Hot blood warms the stomach, 
enabling digestion to take place The 
lungs serve as condensers which cool 
theblood before returning it to the left 
ventricle This cooling releases the an 
ima] spirits which are the most agi 
tated part of the blood These go to 
the brain because the arteries leading 
m that direction are nearly straight 
and 'according to the rules of Meehan 
ICS, which are the same ivith those of 
Nature the weaker and less agi 
tated parts must necessarily be dnven 
aside by the stronger which alone in 
this way reach ' their destination 
Surely this one example is sufficient 
to make clear the character of Des 
cartes’ scientific uork Nothing seems 
so dated as the scientific tbeones of 
yesteryear, but this fact should not 
obscure for us the original qiialit) of 
Descartes purclj mechanistic account 
of vital phenomena While he contm 
ued to hold that man's mind is per 
feetly adjusted to the bodj (our feci 


mgs and appet'tes are evidence of this), 
he was careful tj stress their complete 
mutual independence And as for am 
mals other than man, they are simply 
very cunningly contrived machines 
without any kind of mind or soul 
The modem reader who has fol 
lowed Descartes’ account of nature to 
this point IS impatient to ask whether 
observation and experimentation have 
no place in scientific work Could Des 
cartes’ armchair method discover the 
circulation of the blood? The answer, 
obviously, IS that it could not (He 
learned it from the physician William 
Harvey ) Like everyone else, Descartes 
had to combine experiences and in 
ference m order to obtain knowledge of 
the existing world But Descartes’ view 
of the relation between these two ways 
of knowing IS peculiar He thought 
that It is a mistake to begin with ex 
periment Our ordinary observation 
provides adequate material to arrive at 
the laws of nature, provided only that 
we reflect on it for the germs of the 
most general truths exist naturally in 
our minds Thus, he found no special 
observation necessary to account for 
the gross aspects of the universe—the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
properties of the elements which make 
up the earth But when he came to par 
ticular problems the situation altered 
TTierc are so many ways God might 
have worked that it is impossible for us 
to infer which is the case We know m 
general the laws bv which a clock meas¬ 
ures time but we have to look behind 
the face of a particular clock to sec 
what combinations of wheels and 
weights or springs the mechanic has 
cmplovcd Similarli, in the case of the 
motion of the blood once vie have ob¬ 
served the arrangement of the heart 
with our eyes and felt the temperature 
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of the blood with our fingers, we are 
in a position to understand the method 
which God has employed, and we can 
then demonstrate by the laws of physics 
uhj the motion must take place as it 
docs 

Experimentation became increas 
ingly important to Descartes the fur 
thet he progressed m scientific studies 
But we must not suppose that his 


jouthful preference for demonstratiie 
knotviedge was laid aside His program 
for future studies, as he hinted at the 
close of the Discourse, was to devote 
himself exclusnely 'to acquire some 
knoxviedge of Nature xvhich shall be 
of such a kind as to enable us there¬ 
from to deduce rules of Medicine of 
greater certainty than those at present 
in use , . ” 


MEDITATIONS ON FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


Author Ren4DescartesCl596-I650) 
Type of work. Metaphysics, epistemology 
First puhhshed 1641 


PiuNciPAi. Ideas Advanced 
Perhaps everyf/ii«g we believe is false 

There seems to be no way of avoiding the skeptical consequences of systematic 
doubt 

But tf one IS doubting, one exists 

This IS the starting point for a philosophy based on certainty 
But tf one exists, one ts a thinker, a mmd, and since one conceives of a God 
whose conception is beyond one s powers there must be such a being 

But if God exists, then we can coiiMt on our sense erpenence and our reason, 
provided we are careful to believe only what is clearly and distinctly true 


The complete ntle of this work. 
Meditations on the First Philosophy 
m Which the Existence of God and 
the Distmction Between Mind and 
Body Arc Demonstrated, prepares the 
reader for an essay m metaphysics 
And we shall not accuse Descartes of 
mislabeling his product But in order 
to understand Descartes' interest in 
these questions and therefore the 
fuller import of the work, one must be 
prepared to find that he is actually 
reading an essay in epistemology, or 
the theory of knowledge Is there such 


a thing as knoxvledge? If so, what 
disunguishes it from opinion? How is 
error to he explained? Such questions 
as these seem to have been uppermost 
m the authors mind But in order to 
answer them, to validate knowledge, 
to lay hold on the necessity which to 
Descartes (quite m the Platonic tradi 
uon) was the mark of truth it isas 
necessary to raise the fundamental 
questions of Being 

In choosing to set down his thoughts 
as meditations, Descartes shows the 
greatet consideration for his reader 
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He represents himselF as seated before 
a fire in a coz) Dutch duelling 
UTapped in his dressing goun fr«d 
from u’orldl) care and dc\oting him 
self to 1 task which he had for some 
time looked fonsard to—a kind of 
mental house-cleaning On six succes 
sue d3\s he pursues his meditation 
taking us with him step bj step He 
pursues the task of clearing his mind 
of all error 

From Discourse o« Method we leim 
that the work was actually composed 
in circumstances much like those here 
alleged In 1628 Descartes was in his 
thirties and lumg in Holland to which 
he had withdrawn from the more ac 
tue life for the special purpose of 
carr^ang on his philosophical and 
scientihc imestigations The Medtta 
»io«s was circulated in manuscript 
and when it was published (1641) 
It included a lengthy appendix com 
posed of objections bv leading philos 
opher^including Thomas nobbes 
and Pierre Gassendi—together with 
Descartes replies 

The First Meditation is m a wiy 
distinct from the rest Ir describes Des 
cartes effort which m fact engaged 
him for man) years to accustom him 
self not to think of the world in the 
imagery of the senses or according to 
the notions of common sense and the 
traditions of the schools 

Can It be Descartes yvonders that 
all beliefs which he had formexlv held 
are false? Perhaps not but if he is to 
achieve his goal of building up a body 
of incontrovertible truth he must ex 
ercise the same rigor toward beliefs 
that are merely uncertain as toward 
those which are demonstrably untrue 
That is to say he must make doubt 
his tool Instead of allowing it to hang 
over him forever threatening he must 


grasp It firml) and lay about until he 
has expunged from his mind every pre¬ 
tended certainly 

TTie first to go are those beliefs that 
depend on out senses—notablv our be¬ 
lief m the existence of our own bodies 
and of everything that appears to our 
sight and touch Our habitual judg 
ment protests What can be more cer 
Clin Descartes asks himself than that 
I am seated by the fire holding this pa 
per in my hand? But he wntes when 
we reflect that our dreams are some 
nmes attended with equal confidence 
we arc forced to conclude that there 
IS no infallible mark by which we can 
know true perceptions from false 

Of course what one doubts is m this 
case only that ones ideas represent 
something beyond themselves Des 
cartes is one of the first philosophers 
to use the word idea in the modern 
sense He means b) it whatever the 
mmd d rectly perceives But he distin 
guishes between the idea taken only as 
a mode of thought and the idea as 
a representation of reality Even m 
dreams we cannot deny the former of 
these What we challenge is the 
truth of the ideas—Descartes calls it 
objective reality —and of judgments 
based on them And his question is 
whether there is anvthmg in our 
sense-images that testifies unmistaka 
bly to the truth of what they rep¬ 
resent Obviously not in those that 
we ourselves init ate in dreims and 
fantasies But no more in those that 
come from without through the senses 
—else how could we make mistakes as 
to sounds and sights? 

There is he says another class of 
ideas which we seem neither to ongi 
nate ourselves nor to receive from with 
out but to be born with—those for 
example which make up the sciences 
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of matfiomatics Tm-o and three arc 
fi\c oen in dreams for this sum 
does not rctjuitc material counters to 
male it true Yet, the ideas of numbers 
profess to !>e something besides modes 
of thought. They do have "ohjectiae 
realit) " Moreoser, asc base been mis 
taken about mathematical matters No 
more than tense-images are they self 
auihcntieaiing Our habitual trust m 
them IS not unlike that yshlch sse 
place in our senses, and has the s.ame 
toundition namely, that yse arc crea 
turcs of a bcncyaalcnt deity yvho would 
not decenc us. Suppose that this is 
not the case and that mathematics is 
mercl) a fane) of m) mind- Or yvorse. 
suppose it IS an illusion deliberately 
imposed upon us by a malicious de¬ 
mon y\ho has access to the workings of 
our minds. This is not unthinkable. 

These arc the thoughts svith yyhich 
the Tirst Meditation" leases us In 
stead of sumiosing that the good pros*! 
dcnce of sustains his thinking 
Descartes resolves to hold fast to the 
hypoxhcsis that he is cemstandv hcing 
deeewed by an cynl spmt so that all 
his ordinary beliefs arc false In this 
manner while he seems to make no 
progress in the knowledge of truih he 
at least habituates himself to suspend 
judgment concerning things that be 
does not ccrtainlj know But this is 
not easy Descartes pleads with his 
readers Cm the replies to his objectors) 
not merely to give the exercise such 
time as is required for reading the 
meditation through hut to take 
“months or at least weeks before go¬ 
ing on further How loath one is to 
break old habits of thinking he sug 
gests in the figure of a slaye yvho 
when sleeping dreads the day, and 
conspires to weave the sounds of gath 
enng dawn into his dreams rather than 


lo embrace the light and labors which 
It firings 

Tile daylight enterprise that lies be¬ 
fore him m the "Second Meditation" 
IS to discover, if possible, some founda 
tion of ccriaintv yvhich doubt is pow 
Cfless to assault I le has doubted the re- 
fllit) of the world presented to him 
through his senses. Shall he aflirm 
that some Got! (or devil) must exist to 

D these ideas into his mind’ That 
Ij seems necessary, for perhaps he 
has produced them himself One 
thing however seems now to loom up 
in n^artes’mind "Irovsclf am I not 
somcthmgf" Suppose all mv ideas are 
hallucinations, whether self induced 
or planted in me bj some CJod or desal 
In this at least, 1 cannot be deceived 
“I am I exist, is necessanlj true each 
time that I pronounce ft or that I 
mentall) conceive it." 

Here, then for the first time we 
have encountered a self validating 
judgment It is the unique instance in 
which man immcdiatelj encounters 
the existence vshich vs ttpresenyed to 
him bv an idea I have an idea of “mv 
self" Like other ideas this one claims 
to have objective realitj But unlike 
other ideas this ones claim is open to 
inspection—bj me. Both the idea and 
the existence which n represents are 
present each time I think them In a 
simple act of “mental vasion” Cto use 
Deiartes expression) I know that I 
exist As Locke will say, I know mj 
own existence intuihvel) 

With this certitude to serve as a 
cornerstone Descartes proceeds to raise 
his palace of Truth Let man explore 
the structure of his own inner con 
saousness and he will find the clue 
to universal Being For instance we 
can ask the question "What am P 
And the answer bes at band. T am a 
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tlnr anv being less rorfect than God is no need, lioue\er, to suppose that 
could ha\c crcitcd Descartes—or anj Descartes needed it The certainty of 
man Gods existence is a great triumph 

The argument here abbrcsiitcd is of —but for scientific, rather than for re- 
scarcclv more, than historienl interest ligious, reasons It is the swe qtta non 
And the same IS tnic of the further ar of i!l further knovsiedge, since ‘the 
gument (from the ‘ Fifth Medmtton’) certainty of all other things depends 
that, since existence IS a perfection, the on it so absolutely that without this 
idea of a Perfect Being entails the ex knowledge it is impossible cter to 
istcnce of iJ at Being But we svould know anjthmg perfeeth ' We saw 
not be just to Descartes if we did not earlier tint such obvious mathematical 
point out that behind the framework truths as two plus thre“c equals five are 
of traditional thcislic proof lies a claim not self inlidating. because thej bear 
which rationalistic plulosophers have no tridcncc of the competency of our 
found ralid even in our own time *I thought An atheist cannot ^ sure, 
sec that in some way I ha\c in me the hence his knowledge cannot be called 
notion of the infinite earlier tlian the sacncc, Descartes tells us in rcpUing 
finite—to wit the notion of God be to his objectors doubt ma\ never rise 
fore that of myself For how would it to trouble him hut if jt Joes he has 
be possible that I should know that I no way of removing it But the doubt 
doum and desire, that is to sav, that is removed when a person recognizes 
something is lacking to me, and that that his mind owes its constitution and 
I am not quite perfect, unless I had working to the creativity of God, and 
within me some idea of a Being more that God is no deceiver 
perfect than myself, m comparison For the rest, the Aleduations b 
with which I should recognize the de chiefiy devoted to determining just 
ficiencies of my nature? Here, in how far man can trust the faculties 
effect IS a new kind of reasoning The which the beneficent Deity has im 
scholastics were committed to demon planted in him 

strate the existence of God bj sy])o- First, one must distinguish betiveen 
gisms and whether through expedi impulses which incline us to belief 
ency or inadvertency, Descartes makes (such as the heat which I feel is pro 
a show of doing the same But m Des duced by the fire ) and insights into 
cartes a new, quasi mathematical way necessary truths (such as a cause 
of reasoning was pushing the syllogism must be as great or greater than its 
to one side as the quotation (which effect ) Both are natural and owing 
could be matched with several others) to the good ofiices of our Creator But 
makes clear His true ground for the former can be doubted even after 
affirming the existence of God was not we have discovered the truth about 
that It follows from but that it is God the latter, which Descartes 
implicit IK his consciousness of him speaks of as the light of nature can 
self not be doubted at all They are the 

Pascals famous memorial which in pnnciples of reason m our minds bv 
sists that the God of the philosophers which we artwe at knowledge We 
IS not the God of faith is a useful re have no other means of distinguishing 
minder to the general reader There between true and false. 
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Second one must consider the 
causes of error It is axiomatic that God 
can ne\er deceive us and that if \ve 
make proper use of the abilities he has 
given us vve can never go wrong Yet 
obviousl) he has chosen to make us 
fallible How does this happen? From 
the fact that out intellects are finite 
together with the fact that our wills 
Cas free) ate infinite One can see 
why both these things must be and 
how as a consequent man does not 
easily sta) within the narrow realm of 
truth The crux of the matter is that 
for Descartes judgment involves the 
will Cm the form of “assent or dis 
sent ) It IS within our power to 
wothhold judgment when convincing 
evidence is wanting and to give il 
only when the li^t of reason de¬ 
mands Indeed as Thomas Huxley 
and William Kingdon Cl fford were 
to say again in the nineteenth centurj 
Descartes held that we have a duty to 
bnng judgment under this rule Fail 
ure to do so involves not merely error 
but sin 

Third vve come to a nest of prob¬ 
lems having to do with out knowledge 
of the external world We have men 
boned the famous passage in which 
Descartes examines a piece of wax m 
order to find what constitutes the es 
S“nce of matter He observed that the 
sens ble qualities which we most read 
ily believe to be in matter are not part 
of the nature of wax as are such at 
tnbutes as extension figure and mo¬ 
bility which are not properly sensible 
but intelligible Companng the two 
vvaj-s of thinking about things in na 
ture Descartes concludes (following 
the lead of Galileo) that b) the senses 
we have onlj the most confused no¬ 
tions of matter—the) anse from the in 
fluence upon the mind of the bodjr to 


which It IS united rather than from 
die minds apprehension by its own 
light of the necessary attributes of be 
mg It is by the latter that vve obtain 
true knowledge of nature which 
henceforth is seen to possess only those 
qualities which can be described m 
mathemabcal terms. In other words 
the physical world has to be envisaged 
as a vast complicated machine—but 
not (let us renund ourselves) the wav 
out senses view machmes lathet the 
way they ate viewed on the drawing 
board and in the mind of the engineer 

So far reason leads us, Descartes sav s 
If we are correct m supposing that 
there is a matenal world its nature 
must be as classic mechanics conceives 
It But n does not follow diat a ma 
terial world actually exists It is con 
ceivable that each time I receive and 
recognize the idea of a body C^d him 
self impresses it upon my m nd Noth 
ing in the idea of matter is inconsist 
ent with Its non-existence All that I 
can discover which inclines me to as 
sent to Its existence is an insbncbve 
impulse such as attaches to all our 
sense peicepbons and this of course 
IS no reason 

Descartes onl) recourse is to appeal 
to the good faith of God Thus he 
writes that if God were the cause of our 
ideas of matter he would undoubtedly 
have given us the means of knowing 
that this is the case for he is no de¬ 
ceiver In granbng us free wills, he 
has indeed opened the door to falsity 
and error but he has not permitted 
an) error w thorn placing within our 
reach the means of avoiding it or at 
least correcting it once it has been 
made The claims of our sense-images 
which reason disproves is an exam 
pie But no analjTis disproves the nat 
utal inclinabon which wc have to be- 



licvc that corporeal olnccts dn exist. 
Hence, we are justiTictl in affirming, 
along With the existence of ftnite 
mina Cone's oun) anti infinite Being, 
the actuality of the material world 
(Apparentlj, for Descartes, the exist¬ 
ence of other minds is ncstrr more than 
an inference.) 

The upshot of the Meditations is, 
Uien, to replace the common sense 


{Hcturc of nature with one that is 
amenable to rational inscstigation. 
TTie new cosmologj’ sthich was being 
shaped by men such as Kepler, Gali¬ 
leo, Willnm Gilbert and others rested 
upon fundamental assumptions svhich 
were not clear to the insestigators 
themselves. It w-as the task of Des¬ 
cartes to give these prindples their 
classic formulation. 


LEVIATHAN 


Author Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 

Type of w ork* Political philosophy 
First ptbUshed 1651 

PIU^ct^At. Ideas Advanced 

A man is a group of material particles»« motion. 

The state—the great Leviathan—is an arlifieial man in which sovereignty is 
the soul, officers the joints, rewards and punishments the nerves, wealth its 
strength, safety its husiness, counselors its memory, equity and law its reason 
and will, peace its health, sedition its sickness, and civtluor its death. 

Ueasoning is the t«fl«ipiWarion of names, truth ts the correct ordering of 
names. 

Desire is motion toward an ohject, and aversion is motion away; the good and 
had are understood hy reference to desire and aversion. 

In a state of nature there is a war of every man against every man, to secure 
peace men make contracts establishing a sovereign pou’er who is not subject to 
civil law since by hts will he creates law. 

Of the three forms of sovereignty, monarchy, onstocracy, and democracy, mon¬ 
archy is the inost effective in securing peace 


The Leviathan ^Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Com 
monwedlth, Ecclesiastical and Cinl) 
IS primarily a treatise on the philosophy 
of politics It also contains important 
discussions, some brief, some extended, 
on metaphysics, epistemology, psychol¬ 
ogy, language, ethics, and religion 
Hobbes develops his views from a 


metaphysics of matenalism and a me¬ 
chanical analyogy in which everything 
js a pardcle or set of particles moving in 
acemdance with laws Though he was 
at one time secretary to Franas Eacon, 
English philosopher and essayist, his 
inspiration came from Galileo Galilei, 
Italian mathematician and physiast. 
Hobbes was unusual in being an early 



empincist who recognized the impot joints are wheels giving motion to the 
tance of mathematics whole body The commonwealth is an 

In the Levtatkan the realism of Nic arbGaal man in which sovereignty is 
col6 MachiaveUi, Florentine man of the soul, officers are the joints, re 
affairs and political writer, the empha \ratds and punishments are the nerves, 
SIS on sovereignty of Jean Bodin, wealth is its strength, and safety is its 
French legalist and politician, and the business, counselors are its memory, 
attempt of Hugo Grotius, Dutch jut equity and law are reason and will, 
ist, to modernize the conception of peace is its health, sedition is its sick 
natural law by relating it to mathe ness, and civil war is its death The 
matics and the new science are com covenants by which it comes into be- 
bined and developed with great ongi ing are the counterpart of the fiat of 
naht)', clarity, and flair for pungent creation 

statement to constitute one of the It is apparent that the model is 
masterpieces of political philosophy highW oversimplified This is, in fact, 
Hobbes divides all knowledge into the basis for much of the force it 
two classes, Natural Philosophy and cames Hobbes does not hesitate to 
Civil Philosophy The former is the ignore the model if ill-suited to his 
basis for the latter and consists in purpose, as it is in many cases where 
turn of two parts, First Philosophy, he has to deal with the details of psy 
comprising laws of particles in general chology, religion, and social and poht 
such as inertia causation, and iden ical relations 

tity, and Physics, which deals with The simplest motion in human bod 
the qualities of particles These parti les is sensation, caused by the impact 
cles, smgly ot in combination, may be of some particle upon a sense organ 
permanent or transient, celestial or When sensations are slowed by the in 
terrestrial tvith or without sense, with terference of others they become im 
or without speech A man is a group agination or memory Imagmauon in 
of particles that is permanent, terres sleep is dreaming Imagination raised 
trial, sensible, and loquacious Physics by words is understanding and is com 
contains not only optics and music, mon to man and beast 
which are the sciences of vision and Ideas (‘phantasms” for Hobbes) 
heanng in general, but also ethics, proceed m accordance ivith laws of as 
which IS the science of the passions socialion or of self interest, as in cal 
of men, poetry, rhetoric, logic, and culaung the means to a desired end 
equity The four last are respectively Anything we imagine or think is 
the study of man’s use of speech in finite Any apparent conception of 
elevated expression, in persuading, something infinite is only an aware- 
reasoning and contracting Civil Phi ness of an inabilit) to imagine a 
losophy deals with the rights and bound The name of God, for exam 
duties of the sQsereign or of subjects pie, is used that uc may honor him, 
Hobbes makes extensive use of the not that uemaj conceive of him 
mechanical model in constructing his Hohbes considered speech the most 
spiem Life is motion Therefore, ma noble of all inventions It distin 
chines have artificial life The heart is guishes man from beast. It consists in 
a spring the nerves are strings, the the motion of names and their connec* 
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Dons It JJ a ncccssar) condition of so- asxrsion with the hope of atoiding 
aciy, contract, commomscahh, and hurt Anger i$ sudden coungc 
peace. It 1 $ essential to acquiring art, ligion, a particularly important passion, 
to counseling and instructing and to is publicly allovsed fear of invisible 
expressing purpose It is correspond powers When the fear is not publicly 
mgly abused m ambiguiij, metaphor, allowed, it is superstition The whole 
and deception sum of desires and aversions and their 

When a man manipulates names m modifications earned on until the 
accordance with the law's of trutli, def thing m question is either done or 
mition, and thought he is reasoning considered impossible is deliberation 
Truth IS the correct ordering of names In deliberation the last appcufc or 
for example, connecting b) affirmation aversion immediately preceding action 
two names that signify the same thing is will In searching for truth the last 
Error in general statements is self-eon opinion js judgment 
tradiction Definition is stating what Since desires arc endless, happiness 
names signify Inconsistent names, « not a stauc condiuon but a process 
such as incorporeal substance signify of satisfying desires. All motivation is 
noUung and are mere sounds The egoistic Mans basic desire is for power 
laws of thoughi are the laws of mathe which, lAc all other desires ends only 
maucs, exemplified best m geometry, m death 

generalized to apply to all names Rea Hobbes completes the foundations 
soning IS earned on properly when we for the development of his political the- 
begin with definition and move from ory with an analyus of religion It ism 
one consequence to the next Reason vented by men oecause of their belief 

mg IS therefore a kind of calculating m spirits, their ignorance of causes, 

with names. According to Hobbes c\ and their devouon to what they fear 
erything named is particular but a gen This explains why the first legislators 
eral name can be imposed on a num among the genules always claimed that 

ber of things that are similar He an their precepts came from God or some 

ticipaced fundamental distinctions of other spirit and how pnests have been 
Hume, Scotch philosopher and slepuc able to use religion for selfish purposes 
and later empiricists in mamtamvng Religion dissolves when its founders 
that conclusions reached by reasoning or leaders are thought to lack wisdom, 
are always conditional sincenty orlov^e 

Hobbes extended the mechanical Hobbes develops his political theory 
model in his discussion of the passions proper in terms of the time-honored 
by holding that endeavor begins in the concepts of equality, the state of na 
motions of imagination Desire which ture natural law natural rights con 
IS the same as love is motion toward tract sovereignty, and justice In his 
an object which is therefore called hands however, they receive treat 
good Aversion which is the same as meat that is very different from his 
hate IS moaon away from an object predecessors the Greeks St Thomas 
which is therefore called bad Odiei Aquinas Jean Bodin and Hugo Gro- 
passions are definable in terms of these nus as well as from his successors 
two Fear is aversion with the bebef John Locke English philosopher and 
that the object will hurt courage is his followers in the liberal tradiaon 
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Machiavelh’s views on egoism and the contract, than to live justly, which is 
need for absolute power m the sover the keeping of contracts Contracts 
eign anticipated Hobbes, but were not without the sword Hobbes reminds us, 
worked out in detail as a general pohti are only words which guarantee no se 
cal philosophy cunty The first three Jaws of nature, 

In their natural state, according to then, combined with the nature of 
Hobbes, men are approximately equal man as a complex set of particles mov 
in strength, mental capacity, and ex ing m accordance with various sets of 
perience, and everyone has an equal laws—not only strictly mechanical 
nght to everything If they were with laws, but also what might be called 
out government the conflict arising egoistic and hedonistic laws—are the 
from their desires, their distrust, and source of society, sovereignty, and jus 
ambition would lead to a state of war tice 

of every man against every man In it Further laws of nature, subordinate 
there would be no property, no jusuce to the first three, or special cases 
or injustice, and life would be "soli though not specified as such by 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish and short" Hobbes, require the practice of fidel 
Fortunately, both passion—in the ity, gratitude, courtesy, forbearance, 
form of fear of death, desire for a long fairness, justice, equity, the recogni 
and reasonably pleasant life, and hope tion of natural equality, and the avoid 
of achieving it—and reason—in the ance of contumely, pride, and arro- 
form of kno^vIedge of the articles of gance The whole doctnne of natural 
peace in the form of the laws of na law, called by Hobbes a 'deduction," 

ture—combine to provide a basis for can be summanzed in the general law 

the establishment of civil society and do not unto another what you would 

escape from universal strife not want him to do to you Hobbes 

The first law of nature is to seek the considers these laws of nature 'eternal 

peace and follow it The second, a and immutable" because breaking 

necessary means to the first, is ' that a them can never preserve the peace 

tTtan he wtlhng when oihers are so The saence of laws is true moral 

too, as farre forth as for Peace and de philosophy He concludes this discus 

fence of himself he shall think it nec sion of natural law with a remark 

essary to lay down this [natural] whose significance has usually been ig 
nght to all things, and be contented nored, hut which must be appreciated 
With so milch liberty against other if Parts III and IV of the Levwfhrm 
men as he would allow other men are to be understood These 'laws,' so 
against himselfe ' This is to be done far, are not properly named they are 
by making contracts with others A only theorems, binding to be sure m 
necessary condition for the operation foro tntemo that is to a desire they 
of the second law of nature is that should be effective but not in foro 
men perform their contracts, whicdi is extemo, that is to putting them into 
the third law of nature For contracts practice If, howeter it can be shown 
to be talid it is necessary, in turn that that they are delivered in the word of 
a sovereign power be established who God who by nght commands m all 
wll make it more painful to commit things, then they are properly called 
injustice, which is the breaking of a laws and are m fact binding 
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In working ounhe details of the st-c Uie niltT, but onl) liberties that sub- 
ond and thud laws of nature Hobbes iccts retain under the laws of naiun 
maintains that to achicsc peace, con roliticallj and legally, in Hobbess sjs 
tentment, and securit) it is necessary tern, there is and can be no legal Jimi 
that men agree with one another to ration on sot creignt) There is no right 
confer their power upon a man or of icbclhon, for example, since the $ov 
group of men of whose acts each man, crcign is not bound by an) contract, 
even a member of a dissenting minor not hating made one Subjects have 
it), will regard himself the original on!) the legal rights granted them by 
author This is the Generation of that the sotcrcign The sotcreign is the 
great LEVIATHAN or rather (m onl) legislator, he is not subject to atil 

swak more rctcrcntl)) of that Aforwl law and his will—not long usage_ 

God, to which wee owe under the !»« gwes authoiit) to law 
mortal Cod our peace and Defence More spccihcall), the sotcrcign 
We may consequently define a com must have the power to censor all ex 
monwealth as One Person, of whose prcssion of opinion to allocate private 
Acts a great »inhiliide, hy muituill propert), to determine what is good 
Covenants one uiih another, have or evil lawful or unlawful, to judge 
madethemseheseiery one the Author, all eases to make war or peace, to 
to the end he way use the strcnglh ond choose the ofHccts of the common* 
means of them all, as he shall think wealth lo administer rewards and pun 
expedient, for their Peace and Com ishment to decide all moral or reli 

mon Defence This person is soter* gious questions, and to prescribe how 
eim All others are subjects God >$ to be worshiped 

The covenant generating the sovet There are sa)s Hobbes, onl) three 
eign is not between the sotcreign and forms which sovereignty ma) take, 
the subjects but only between subjects monarchy, aristocracy, and democrac) 
that they will obey whatever ruling Other apparent forms merely reflect 
power the majority may establish The attitudes For example if someone dis 
covenant may be explicit actuall) writ hkes monarchy then he calls it tyr 

ten, or it ma) be impliat for example aitny Although his arguments would 

by remaining m a conquered countr) support any absolutism Hobbes shows 
) T^he covenant is an agreement to re- a strong preference for monarch) in 
' frain from uiterfehng with the sover claiming that it is the best means of 
eigns exercise of his right to every effecting peace The interests of the 
tbmg The concept of consent is not monarch and his subjects are the same, 
present at least not in the sense it car What is good for the monarch is good 
ned later with Locke Making the cov for the people He is rich glorious or 
enant is the one poliucal act of sub- secure u they are and not if the) are 
jects Their proper role is to obey as not He will have fewer favorites than 
long as the sovereign is able to protect an assembl) He can receive better ad 

them unless he should order them to wee in private than any assembly 

kill, wound or maun themselves or to There wall be no argument and dis 
answer questions about a crime they agreement in making decisions and 
may have committed Even these are they will stand more firm Divisive fac- 
not xestiicuons of the sovereign^ of dcmaUstn and the consequent danger 
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of cjvil war wll not arise Hobbes ad 
mits that monarchy has some problems 
about succession but says they can be 
met by Eollowine the will of the sover 
eign, custom, or lineage 

Hobbes maintains that a common 
wealth established by acquisition m 
acts of force or violence differs from 
one established by jnsiituiion, peace¬ 
ably and with something approaching 
explicit coienant, only in hating its 
sovereignty based upon fear of the sov 
ereign rather than upon mutual fear 
of the subjects 

No matter how established or what 
Its form, however, there are certain 
causes of dissolution which Hobbes 
warns must be avoided insufEcient 
power m the sovereign to maintain 
peace, permitting subjects to judge 
what is good or evil, considering vio¬ 
lation of individual conscience a sin, 
considenng supernatural inspiration 
supenor to reason, considering the sov 
eteign subject to civil law, Mrmitimg 
subjects absolute property rights, divia 
mg sovereign power, regarding tyran 
nicide as lawful permitting the reading 
of democratic books believing there are 
two kingdoms spiritual and civil 

The all important task of showing 
that there are not two different king 
doms and at the same ume showing 
that the theorems of the first two Pans 
of the Levtathan ate in fact laws 
and as such binding obligations are 
Hobbes s main points in discussing the 
nature of a Christian commonwealth 
The essential mark of a Christian is 
obedience to Gods law Gods author 
ity as lawgiver denves from his power 
His laws which are the natural laws 
are promulgated by natural reason, rev 
elation and prophecy In the first two 
Parts of the Leviathan knowledge of 
natural laws and their implications 


have been found out by reason Laws 
are, therefore, only conditional theo¬ 
rems To be shown to be unconditional 
laws they must be shown to be the will 
of God In fact, Hobbes argues, using 
extensive quotation and acute, though 
one-sided, analysis of terms in Senpture 
and in common speech, all theorems of 
reasoning about the conduct of men 
seeking happiness in peace are to be 
found in Scripture He concludes that 
there is no difference between natural 
law known by reason and revealed or 
prophetic law What is law, therefore, 
depends upon what is Scripture 
Scripture, Hobbes argues, again 
with extensive quotation, analysis and 
interpretation, is what is accepted as 
Scripture in a commonwealth and is 
nothing apart from its interpretation 
If It is interpreted by conscience, we 
have compeuuon and a return to the 
state of nature with its war made 
fiercer by religious conviction and self 
nghteousness All the same arguments 
for commonwealth apply in particular, 
therefore more strongly to the genera 
Oon of a Christian commonwealth 
This IS a civil society of Christian sub 
jects under a Christian sovereign 
There is no question of opposition be¬ 
tween church and state because there 
is no distinction between them There 
are not two laws, ecclesiasucal and civil 
—only civil There is no universal 
church since there is no power on 
earth to which all commonwealths are 
subject Consequently, obedience to 
civil law is necessary for man s admis 
Sion into heaven Even if a sovereign is 
not Christian, it is still an obligation 
and law for a Christian to obey him, 
since those who do not obey break the 
laws of God 

When these truths are obfuscated by 
ousmterpretation of Senpture, demon 
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olop\, Of vain plit!t>snpl»j then, saj** 
Ilobixrs, a kingdom of darkness artu*s 
lie applies, m some dctitl, the test of 
asking, "Who benefits'^ to a number 
of doctrines in each categorj and con¬ 
cludes that the rresb)terian and Ho 
man clerg), particular!) die Popes, arc 
die authors of this darkness, for the) 
gain temporal power from its existence 
Hobbes adds that the errors from 
which the darkness arises arc to be 
avoided, in general, h\ a careful read 
mg of the Lnwrhan Some of the dark 
ness arising from vain philosoph), for 
example, can be rcmwied b) more 
careful attention to Hobbes's doctrines 
of language These will show tliat the 
function of the copula can be replaced 
by the juxtaposition and ordering of 
words, thus removing the darkness that 
arises from the reifiation of "esse in 
Its counterparts ’entity" and "essence." 
liiesc words, sa)s Hobbes, arc not 
names of an) thing, onlv signs by 
which we make known wnat we con 
sidec to be consequences of a name 
Infinitives and participles similatl) are 
not names of an) thing When men un 
derstand these and other facts about 
language they can no longer be de¬ 
luded by mistaken intcrpretiuons of 
Senpture, demonology, or vain philos 
ophy In this instance they v\ml no 
longer be deluded by the doctnne of 
separated essence and consequently 
will not be fnghtened into dlSobe)^ng 
their sov ereign 

There are flaws m Hobbes’s philoso¬ 
phy He IS often crude in his vagor, 
achieving a logical solution of a prob¬ 
lem by omitting recalatrant details 
His errors however, are usually due to 
oversimplificaUon, not to being mud 
dle-headed, superstitious, or unclear 


No matter how wrong he is never un 
intelbgihlc. Moreover, he could not in 
his own da), and cannot now, be ig 
norod Puritans and Cavaliers could 
both condemn him but boUi Cromwell 
and Charles II could draw on his doc¬ 
trines r\hr3ham Lincoln appealed to 
his doctrines of covenant and unit) of 
the sovereign power to justif) the use 
offeree in dealing with secession 
Ills philosoph), in its outline, dc 
vrlopmcnt, method, and logic, very 
strong!) affected the later develop¬ 
ments of political and ethical thought 
It IS doubtful that an)-Dne has stated 
so stfongl) the ease for political author 
itv or more strongl) supported the the 
SIS that unit), not consent, is die basis 
of government, and conformit) to the 
sovereign will is its strength IIis influ 
cnee IS cleat!) apparent in the doc* 
inncs of sovereign!) and nvd law for 
mulaied bv John Austin, Enslish 
vvTiter on junsprudcncc. His methods 
of argument aMut the nature of law 
prepared the way for Jeremy Bentham, 
Lnglish ethical and social philosopher, 
and the movement for saentific legisla 
Uon based on pleasure, pain, and self 
interest In moral philosoph) it is not 
too much to say that the subsequent 
history of ethics would not have been 
the same without Hobbes. Reactions 
b) Richard Cumberland, Bntish moral 
ist and quasi rationalist, and the Cam 
badge Piatonists on the one hand, and 
by Lord Shaftesbury, English essayist 
and Franas Hutcheson, British moral 
isl and empinast, on the other, devel 
oped into the eighteenth century op¬ 
position between reason and sentiment 
which IS reflected in many of the prob¬ 
lems €X:cup)mg moral philosophers m 
the twentieth century 
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DE CORPORE 


Author Thomas Hobbes C1588 1679) 

Tyj>e of u ork Philosophy of philosophy, metaphysics 
First ^thhshed 1655 CPart I of Elementa fhtlosophsae) 

Principal Ideas Advanced 
The si(b;cct matter of philosophy is bodies in motton 

Philosophy is the fenmi ledge of effects acquired hy raiioarmuon from the 
knouledge of causes, and of causes from the hnoiiledge of effects 
Rfltiocmfltion is a kind of computation, the adding and subtracting of notions 
Our knowledge is denied from our definitions and theorems or from our sense 
experience 

Bodies have no dependence upon thought 


Philosophy, to Hobbes, is simply set 
ence ‘ Philosophy ‘ is defined as such 
knouledge of effects or appearances, 
as ipe acquire by true ratiocination 
from the knouleage iie have first of 
their causes or generation And again, 
of such causes or generations as may 
he from fenoumg first their effects 
Since God has no cause, and what is 
known by revelaDon is not acouired 
by rahocination theology is excluded 
from philosophy by definition All that 
is left to be the subject matter of phi 
losophj is every body of which we 
can conceive any generation, and 
which we may, by any consideration 
thereof, compare with other bodies, or 
which IS capable of composition and 
resolution that is to say every body of 
whose generauon or properties we can 
have any knowledge There are two 
kinds of bodies, one whereof being 
the work of nature, is called a natural 
body, the other is called a common 
wedilt, and is made by the wills and 
agreement of men The study of the 
former is natural philosophy, that of 
the latter civil philosophy But ethics, 

' which treats of men s dispositions and 
manners, is prerequisite to avil phi 


losophy There are in consequence 
three mam divisions of philosophy 
The Eiewents of Philosophy, whidi 
Hobbes projected as the most compxe 
hensive and systematic of his works, 
was in three volumes corresponding to 
this division Part I, On Body, Part II, 
On Man and Part III, On the CtU 
zen Part III was written first, and 
Part 11 last 

“The end of knowledge is power,' 
Hobbes declares, following Bacon The 
usefulness of natural philosophy lies 
ultimately in its technological applica 
tions, 'but the uUlity of moral and 
civil philosophy is to be estimated not 
so much by the commodities we have 
by knowing these sciences as by the 
calamities vve receive from not know 
ing them The chief of these is war, 
of which civil war, the worst kind, 
comes From the 'not knowing of civil 
duties 

Because Hobbes conceived of De 
corpore not as a self-contained work 
but as the first division of a compre¬ 
hensive treatise, he begins with a dis¬ 
cussion of philosophy in general 

According to Hobbes philosophy is 
ratiocination about causes and effects 
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and b) ratioc>tialtaft Ilobhcs mcint uhtch are plain embodied m first 
comptiwnon, that is, adding and sub principles 

trading of notions Mignitudts, bod Hobbes’s descriptions of these uto 
ICS motions times, proportions anddc methods arc obscure, and his examples 
grees of quilitj arc computable! m an do not help much But his conceptions 
ob\ious sense, since thej cm be rep- of scientific method can be para 
resented numcncallj Hobbes extends phrased in this way science is a body 
the idea of computation to concep of organized knowledge for which ge- 
tions speech, and names for example, omeir} provides both the model and 
‘man’ is the sum of body, animated the starting point In geometry we be- 

ntional It must be cmphasizcti gin with axioms which according to 

that It IS only the notion that is thus Hobbes arc definitions We then de- 
a sum a particular man is also a sum ducc the consequences of these defi 
but of arms legs and so forth In nitions that is we add’ them in 
modem parlance, ‘bodj' animated Hobbes s broad sense of addition 
and rational are dctermmables Now gcometrj is for Hobbes the 
(Hobbes calls them tinivcrjols), while most abstract science of motion he al 
‘this body, this animated thing" wavs thinks of a line for instance, as 
(which Hobbes calls parficti/rtrs) arc the path of a moving point not as a 
determinates Only determinates exist given (static) extension Hence, ge- 
thc universe consists of particular bod ometry is closely related to science 
les of mechanics though the latter science 

Hobbes proceeds to develop these requires some additional principles— 
conceptions into what is m effect a definitions—of force, of quantity of 
short textbook of semantics and formal matter and of other concepts not part 
logic These chapters contain little of traditional gcom“trv As there is 
that is distinctively Hobbestan He nothing m the world but matter in mo- 
concludes with an important section non if we know the laws of motion 
on scientific method For Hobbes science is then complete as far as its 
method is the shortest way of finding theoretical principles are concerned 
out effects hy their known causes or The sciences of man and his behavior 
of causes hy their known effects There ( ethics ) and society ( politics ) are 
are two bnds of methods correspond in theory only further applications of 
mg to the fundamental operations of mechanics to parucular groups of bod 
addition and subtraction One is com les Ideally science from geometry to 
positive or synthetical Bv this method politics if completed would be pre 
one IS able to proceed from first prin sented in a deductive system m which 
ciples (which are definitions) to a the progress from definitions to con 
knowledge of some complex thing elusions would be synthetical 
Geometry is entirely synthetical and Hobbes was well aware though 
so IS syllogistic reasoning The other ffiat the discoveries which advance sci 
method^ is resolutive or analytical ence are not (for the most part) made 
Here we attain understanding of a m this way The crucial points come 
thing hy resolving the notion info its in die adoption of definitions Since 
constituent universals the causes of everything is to be deducible from the 
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definitions and science must giic 
causal explanations the depntttons 
must utcltidc cames So the central 
question of scientific method becomes 
one of securing adequate definitions 
These definitions cannot of course be 
merclt arbitrar) ue arc not at liberty 
to define force or quaniit\ of matter 
m am waj we Iilc WTicrcaer the 
concept uc arc dealing uith is com 
plex we must fl«<il)' 2 c It correctly The 
was to tell whether a proposed analy 
sis IS correct is to deduce (b) means 
of the sjnthclical method ) the con 
sequences of our tentatue definition 
TTiese deductions )ield certain iheo- 
rcius which ought to be descriptions 
of what happens in certain circum 
stances B\ ohsenotioii we find out 
whether u)iat according to our defim 
lions ought to happen does happen 
if so ascii and good if not \sc must 
try again 

TTius Hobbess definitions turnout 
to be what are non called h) / otheses 
and this method ssh ch Hobbes calls 
the combined synthetical and analvt 
ical IS in fact the hypoiheticodeduc 
t ve method of science Hobbes was 
the first philosopher to grasp the essen 
tials of this very important conception 

So much for ideally complete sci 
ence It is not much help in practical 
affairs We cannot in practice deduce 
the principles of psychology and soci 
ology from the laws of motion Nor 
does Hobbes recommend that sve wait 
until the saence of motion is com 
plieiei Witax: tve begm "iSk: sr/cicA s»a 
ences The impasse is to be broken 
by an application of the analytical 
method to produce pnnciples (ax 
loms) of human behavior (Further 
treatment of these subjects is to be 
found in Hobbes s pol iical writings ) 


Finding causes is the crux of all 
saence A cause is the sum or ag 
gregate of all such accidents [charac¬ 
teristics] both m the agents and the 
patient as concur to the producing of 
the effect propounded all which exist 
mg together it cannot be understood 
but that the effect existeth with them 
Of that It can possibly exist if any one 
of them be absent In other words 
the cause of any thing is the necessary 
and sufficient condition of its produc¬ 
tion According to Hobbes in the 
searching out of causes there is need 
parily of the analytical and partly of 
the synthetical method of the analyt 
ical to conceive how circumstances 
conduce severally to the production of 
effects and of the synthetical for the 
adding together and compounding of 
what they can effect singly by them 
selves In the subsequent discussion it 
becomes clear that Hobbes grasps the 
nouons later formulated by Mill as the 
canons of agreement and d fference 
but his philosophy is superior to Mill s 
(as well as to Bacons) in that m em 
phasizmg the need of the analytical 
method he is in effect recognizing the 
indtspensab hty for sc entific discovery 
of fruitful working hypotheses 

Hobbes regarded certain concepts in 
philosophy as basic simple and un 
analvzable We cannot therefore give 
causal definit ons of them However 
danty about them is essential and is 
to be achieved by stating definitions 
which explicate them for by speech as 
^lOtX as may be we raise m me mmd 
of the bearer perfect and clear ideas 
or coni^ptians of the things named ” 
Such are place time body accident 
motion power 

Hobbes asks the reader to suppose 
all things annihilated save one ph los 
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ophcr What would be left for him tnJcpcndait of the jyhtlosopher's mtnd. 
to ‘‘rnliocimte” about) Ilis memortes, Hence "n body ss that u’JiJcJi, hav- 
Hobbes tells us He could think about mg no dependence upon our thought, 
those just as if nothing had happened if coincident or coextended unth some 
Indeed, this is svhat is actuilU done part of space’ It is important to take 
here and now‘Tor when uc calculate this definition strictly and not read 
the magnitude and motions of heaven into it more than hlobbes intended 
or earth, we do not ascend into heaven If the body in question were Csa)) 
that we may divide it into parts, or a tomato, all that would be "out 
measure the motions thereof, but we there" would be an independent some- 
do It sitting still in our closets or in thing occupving a certain region of 
the dark” The memory of just one space (How a "phantnsm’ can be oc 
thing as having existed outside the cupied b^ something independent of 
mind would yield the philosopher the the mind is not explained) Such 
conception of space, hence "space’’ is characteristics as the redness, juiciness, 
defined as ‘the phantasm of a thing and taste of the tomato are not parts 
existing mthotif the nund simply' or consutuents of the body but aeei 
Likewise tune is 'the phantasm of dents, an accident being "tliat faculty 
before and after in motion ' of ^ny body, by which it works in us 

Hobbes had in mind m calling space a conwption of itself," or "the manner 
and time "phantasms' is not entirely of our conception of body” Redness 
clear, except that he wanted to deny is not in blood as blood is in a bloody 
that they were either bodies or acci cloth 

dents of bodies Perhaps he meant that “Bodies arc things, and not gener 
our concept of space is an idea concern ated, accidents are generated, and not 

mg "where there could be a body" things ” Any accident of a body can be 
Hobbes held that m fact there is no destroved, without the bodys being 
vacuum, though he denied that vac destroyed The essence or form is only 
uum is inconceivable) Hobbes’s defi the accident in virtue of which a name 
nmon of spatial and temp-iral infinity is giv-en to a certain kind of body 
IS very good he wntes that "infinite All mutation is mobon (Though 
in power is that space or time, in Hobbes may be right about this, his 
which a greater number of the said proof of the proposinon is fallacious) 
paces or hours may be assigned, than Since every motion has a cause which 
any number that can be given ’ He determines it to be the motion it is 
argues, correctly, that to say that space everything is determined and ‘con 
is infinite does not commit one to the tingency is only a subjecuve nobon, 
view that there must exist two places signifying our ignorance Everything 
separated by an infinite distance iten that is possible will, at some bme or 
tails only the idea that however great a other, come to pass CHobbes errs 
distance separates two places there are here m company with St Thomas 
other places more distant still CKant Aquinas) All causation is efficient 
never grasped this point) causation Socalled "formal causes ’ or 

Suppose now that one addiUonal essences are only causes of our know 1 
thing were created Under these ar edge, while ‘final causes" which oc- 
cumstances, there would be one thing cur only in beings endowed with sense 
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and mil are likewise really efficient not say they are generated The first 
causes diapter of this part “Of Sense and 

Hobbes has an astute section on the Animal Motion is the only one of 
“principle of indmduation which is philosophical interest In it Hobbes 
the criterion of the identity of anj presents his theory of perception 
thing He shows that neither matter Of all the phenomena or appear 
nor form nor aggregate of accidents ances which are near us the most 
will do as a general criterion of idcn admirable is apparition itself 

«t) The solution is pragmatic “We namely that some natural bodies have 
must consider bj what name anything in themselves the patterns almost of 
IS called when we inquire concerning all things and othen of none at all 
the identity of it That man will We are to find out the causes of 
be always the same whose actions and those ideas and phantasms which are 
thoughts proceed all from the same perpetually generated within us whilst 
beginning of motion namely that we make use of our senses Now 
which was in his generation and that since all change is motion of bodies u 
will be the same mer which flows follows that sense in the sentient 
from one and the same fountain can be nothing else but motion in some 

whether the same ivater or other water of the internal parts of the sentient 

or something else than water flow and the parts so moved are parts of 

from thence (Humes philosophy the organs of sense When we look at 

would have been very different if he an object what happens is that motion 
had taken this section to heart) from its surface is communicated 

In Part ill concerning the propor through the medium to the eye 
tions of motions Hobbes endeavors to The pressure thereon is communicated 
work out m some detail the principles through the humors and reuna to the 
of the science of mechanics as he had optic nene and the brain Everywhere 
learned it from Galileo The discussion in the line of propagation the actions 
is marred by the notorious squaring of produce reactions opposite in d tection 
the circle which led to the long and the last of these reactions in the bram 
unseemly controversy with John Wal is the phantasm Since th s reaction is 
lis Professor of Mathematics at Oxford an endeavour outward the object ap- 
Mainly on this account scholars have pears to us to be outside us not inside 
paid little attention to this part of Hob- (where the physical occurrence that is 
bess work This is unfortunate for the the perception really occurs) Hearing 
discussion contains statements (more is similarly explained while the three 
or less) of all three of Newton s laws non-distance senses are easily accom 
of motion as well as anticipations of modated to this type of theory (But 
the differential and integral calculus Hobbes strangely cons ders and re¬ 
in Part IV Phjsics or the Phe- jects explanation of odors by effluvia ) 
nomena of Nature Hobbes writes Hobbes defines sense as a phan 
1 now enter upon the other part tasm made by the reaction and en 
vvhich IS the finding out by the ap- deavour outwards in the organ of 
pearances or effects of nature whirA sense caused by an endeavour inwards 
we know by sense some ways and from the object remaining for some 
means by which they may be I do Ume more or less By the remain 
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Inj; for tome time* phratc Hob!>rt at 
trmj tnl to countrf iJie <i!ijrctjon thtt 
accTjtdmR to lut mctUanicil thcoty 
r\cn ttonn tlimilil tia\-r srnutnnt 
tintc »he\ react to pretiure Tlir. ha\-c 
no mcmotici, an<! tctitation without 
memor) would lie in cfTce! no tenja 
tion at all' Itnaj;inition !t “deeaxinj* 
tentc * TTic t^am of idea* {n the mind 
It not random hut Roxetneil hj lawt 
of uwcution (Thetc prmciplet mIiicIi 
OIL the foundationr of aivKiitlnniU 

I rt)cho!<>gx, were dcxclojied further in 
XMathan in 1651 ) Appetite and atcr 
sion are the fint endeavors of anitrul 
motion Dvlilveraiion is an osctilalion 
between appetite and avetsion the last 
appetite in deldveration is the "vvill" 
which 1$ subject to laws “And there¬ 
fore such a lilKrtv as is free from 
necessiiv, is not to U found m the 
will eitncr of men or beasts Hut if 


b) IifiTftv we tmJcritand flic faculty 
Of nmcr, not of wdlin^ but rf do ng 
wisst t!vc\ will then cmunlv that bb- 
erts is to albm cd to both * 
llic IrtA dies out rather than cen 
dudes, in a miscellanj of attempts at 
crpljinlng various intcresling natural 

f dienomcna Such was not Hoblicss 
•irtc l/ii strong jwmts were intclli 
gent trcrptivencss to the new jeicmific 
thought of his (ti) and the ability, 
unhampered In prejudice or seniimcn 
talitv to grisp the broad philosnpbical 
impbeations of it lie lias receives! due 
rrcognitiun as the author of ibe first 
scientific social pbilosojihv fhat he 
was a\v), and pm.mincndv, the first 
tbmler to break completely with tbc 
Middle Ages in pure philosophv and 
nlitlcnophy of science, hss hitherto not 
ocen aoetjuately acLnowleJgcd 


SYNTAGMA PHILOSOPHICUM 

Aiiibor Pierre Gassendi CI592 1655) 

Tyje of worfe. Logic, epistemology, philosophy of nature, ethics 
First p»His/icd 1658 

Pni%ciPAi, loCAs Aovanceo 

Belueen skcpticisw and rfogwotism fiierc is a third possibility' comtmctiie 
skepticism the theory that although certain knonledge of iintHre is not possible, 
a useful hut limite I ty} e of knowledge is utrbm our grasj 

By cautious e\ ablation of our sense erpcrteace we can reach conclusions uhich 
can be teste 1 by future experience 

Epicurus was correct m uiaintoming that the universe is corByKised of atoms 
wioirng in empty space atoms are solid ntih fgure, iieight, and extension 
changes m najiiro arc liic result of coHinons of the doiiunvard coursing oioms 

The primary cause of atomic motion ts God he is the great designer of the 
uniierse 

Unlike the animal soul uhich if uhoRy' corporeal the human soul is only 
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fanly coryorcal or matertal, the rational fart of the soul ts mmatenal, derived 
from God, and immortal 

Our ideas are not innate, but come either from the senses or from intellectual 
activity. 

Pierre Gassendi uas one of the fore- know nothing nor the view that we 
most philosophers and saentists of the can know everything is tenable The 
early seventeenth century He was the skeptics admit that we can know how 
most important rival and critic of Ren^ nature appears to us But they deny 
Descartes, and he had a crucial role in that we can know more than this The 
the revival of the ideas of the ancient dogmatists, on the other hand, claim 
Greek skeptics and atomists Gassendi that we can know the real natures of 
began his intellectual career as a skep- thmgs which are not apparent to us 
tic, a stanch follower of Sextus Em This, Gassendi contends, is exaggerat 
pmcus, a Greek writer of the third mg the power of the human mind 
century, and of the French essayist However, between skepticism and dog 
Michel de Montaigne Gradually he matism there is a third possibility, 
mitigated his skepticism in the face of which has been called ‘ constructive or 
the scientific revolution of the time, in mitigated skepticism,’ an acceptance 
which he pla)ed a major role, and he of the thesis that although in a funda 
adopted more and more of a material mental sense we cannot gam certain 
istic explanation of the world based knowledge of tbe nature of reality, we 
on the ancient theory of Epicurus can nevertheless gam a type of know] 

Though a prominent Catholic priest edge which we need have no reason 
of his day, Gassendi developed one of to doubt and which will suffice to en 
the first completely mechanistic and able us to understand tbe world 
matenalisttc theories of modern times This limited knowledge is obtained 

The Syntagma fhilosofhtcttm, the first by accepting what is obvious to us 
most complete exposition of his mature our sense experience, plus certain ob- 
views, was published only after his vious conclusions from it such as that 
death The work is enormous con things exist Signs found in sense ex 
taming sixteen hundred folio pages, perience enable us to know about other 
printed m double columns It is di matters not immediately obvious to the 
vided into three general sections the senses The ancient Greek skeptics had 
first dealing with logic and theory of admitted that on the basis of the con 
knowledge the second with the naiu stant conjunctions found in experience, 
ral world and the third with ethics we could judge that certain things tern 
Because of his skepticism Gassendi praanly not apparent to us were the 
did not regard metaphysics as a senaas case stich as when we see smoke, 
subject and so he omitted it entirely can judge that there is a fire In addi 
from his book tion, we are also able to judge, by 

At the outset Gassendi seeks to means of our reasoning abilit), that 
establish a way to knowledge that is particular sense expenences indicate 
between the doubts of the skeptics and that the world has certain features 
the complete assurances of the dog even though ive are never able to per 
mausts Neither the view that we can ceive these features Thus, we can 
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judgL from the appearance of sueat 
on the skin iliat it has pores Long 
before the imcntion of the telescope 
Democritus uas able to judge from the 
uhitc color of the Milky Waj that it 
1 $ composed of an innumerable quan 
tity of stars. This t)pc of reasoning 
\shich leads us to knouledge about the 
uorld IS based upon a careful and cau 
tious evaluation of our sense informa 
tion by our reason plus inferences 
made from this information based on 
careful reasoning and on certain gen 
eral principles that v\c have learned 
from experience The conclusions we 
reach m this waj about the nature of 
the world are bej'ond doubt and are 
ultimately evaluated m terms of future 
information gamed from experience 
(as in the case of the Milk) Wap and 
by the usefulness of these conclusions 
in explaining the course of our expen 
ence We do not discover the abso¬ 
lute truth in this way but only a faint 
shadow of it This faint shadow will 
lum out to be the most satisfactory 
s-ientific explanation that can be given 
of experience in terms of the hypothe¬ 
sis (confirmed by experience and rea 
sonmg) that the world is composed of 
atom^ in motion 

In terms of this theorj of knowledge 
Gassendi examines vanous logical sjs 
terns ancient and modem in order to 
state the best method for attaining lim 
ited knowledge Many of the classical 
devices Gassendi finds are practically 
useless The philosophies of Franas 
Bacon and Descartes have senous de¬ 
fects Gassendi claims Our senses can 
err, and we cannot no matter what we 
do attain real knowledge of the inner 
nature of things But a logical method 
that IS based upon sense informauon 
carefully analyzed and upon general 
unquesUonable principles gained from 


cxpcricnct, and careful reasoning con 
stand) checked and verified cm serve 
as the instrument for attaining what 
truth IS possible 

According to Gassendi what we can 
know about the world consists of a 
modified form of the atomism of Epi 
curus modified in terms of the science 
of the time and the religious prmci 
pics Gassendi maintained that he ac 
ccpttd (Whether Gassendi was a sm 
cere Christian has been and still is 
debated among scholars) After sur 
vc)in«and criticizing the view of van 
ous philosophers about the nature of 
the world Gassendi offers as the most 
probable ihcor) (but not as the neces 
sarily true one) the view that the ae* 
tual components of the universe an. 
indivisible atoms moving m empty 
space Appealing to the recent findings 
of scientists suen as Evangelista Torn 
cclli and Blaise Pascal Gassendi in 
sists that the essential feature of atoms 
IS solidit) In addition they have the 
properties of extension figure and 
weight The atoms vary m shape and 
size They are conceived of as hav 
ing the kinds of configurauons Found 
in ordinar) experience like those of 
wagon wheels and houses rather than 
maihrmaticaUy desmbable sizes and 
shapes (Gassendi had a distrust of 
those who maintained that nature was 
to be desenbed in mathematical terms 
since he felt that they were probablv 
advocaung some ty-pe of Platonic meta 
physical theory about the nature of 
reality ) 

God has created the atoms and given 
them an impulse to move downward 
Thev move at different rates of speed 
and for this reason they collide with 
(me another The collisions change the 
courses of the atoms causing still fur 
ther collisions and so on The various 
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changes that take place in the world, Gassendi specifically rejects Epicurus’ 
both on the apparent and on the view that ever)thing can be explained 
nonapparent level, can be accounted and accounted for solely in terms of 
for bj the movements of the atoms, the atoms and their motions Where, 
their collisions, and their combina he asks, do the atoms come from, and 
tions Thus, the real world is con what makes them move? Further, if 
ceived as a mechanism made up of the world were produced only by "the 
small mov ing parts, the atoms The fortuitous concourse of atoms," why is 
qualities and movements of the atoms it that the atoms never, by themseKes, 
suffice to account for changes m the make a house, or a temple, or a book? 
real world and the way in which the Each of these seems to require a de 
world appears to us The qualities signer to organize the atoms in a spe- 
ihat we perceive, the colors, sounds, cific way, and so does the universe in 
tastes, smells, and so on (the so-called general 

‘secondary qualities ) are not aciu If God is the pnmary cause of 
allj properties of teal objects Instead, motion, the secondary cause is the 
they are the vvajs we perceive van atoms themselves through their col 
Qus atomic movements when they af lisions God, having created the atoms 
feet our sense organs «nd implanted in them their down 

Gassendi begins to modify his Epi ward motions allows them to move 
curean theory when he discusses the one another through contact The laws 
cause of the movement of the atoms of atomic movements will provide the 
He accepts the Scholastic thesis that bases for scientific explanations of all 
the pnmarv cause of motion is God natural occurrences, whether on the 
The evidence that God exists is the atomic level or on that of human 
almost universal natural belief in a sense experience 
deitv and the conclusion drawn from Turning from physical events to 
obsening the order m the universe, mental ones Gassendi attempts to give 
namely, that there must be an Orderer an atomic explanauon of the nature of 
or Designer of the world The fact that the soul First he exhibits his vast 
there are some atheists is dismissed by erudition by examining the opinions 
Gassendi as similar to the existence of of mam different ancient philosophers 
blind people The fact that a few peo- on the subject Then he offers the 
pie lack the normal natural human iheor) which seemed most probable to 
faculties and beliefs is no reason to him namely, that the animal soul is a 
doubt the reliability of the faculties matenal object Though we cannot 
and beliefs of the rest of mankind s®® the soul, reason convinces us that 
Both the senses and our reasoning it must exist The vanous processes 
abilitj give us an adequate basis for that occur in living beings, such as 
accepting the view that there is a God nutntion, sensation, and movement. 
Our conception of God is that of could not take place were there not a 
an omniscient and omnipotent Being soul But what is the soul like? It is 
who is all wise and all good He is very tenuous material substance exist 
the author and providential guide and inginthebod) It is like a very subtle 
cause of everything that exists and fire, giving life to corporeal things 
ev’erythmg that happens in the world, somewhat as fire warms objects. 
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Tlic human houcver, is more 
complex llian tlit mima] soul lx.tn^ 
composed of l«o parts The first is the 
irrational soul uhich is nuicrial and 
IS lilwc the soul of an) other Jning 
thing It accounts for the \cgciame 
and sensitive processes that go on m 
man This part of the huimrv soul 
comes to us from our parents In addi 
tinn to this ul possess another feature 
of our souls the rational dement 
which Gassendi insists contrary to 
Epicurus view, is not corporeal and 
IS not derived from other human be 
mgs but onlj from God Tlic rational 
part of our soul which is responsible 
for our higher intellectual activities is 
also immortal Epicurus had argued 
for the mortalit) of the soul but Gas 
sendi strongly insists that onl) the ant 
mal soul is mortal As evidence for his 
belief in the immortality of the ra 
tional soul Gassendi contends that the 
fact that It IS immaterial sufUces to 
show that It IS immortal Further the 
universal agreement of mankind on 
this point 1 $ oiTered as another proof 
as well as the view that the divine and 
just government of the world would 
seem to require human immortaluy m 
order for a proper system of rewards 
and punishments to funcuon 

In his discussion of human psy 
chology Gassendi presents a theory 
to explain how the various mental 
processes take place This section cul 
minates with an examination of the 
sources of all of our knowledge which 
to some extent anticipates the views 
that appear in John Lockes An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding 
Cl690) 

The faculties of sensation and im 
agination are common to man and 
animals CGassendi even asserts that 
sensation occurs to some extent m 


I ilinis and minerals.) Sensation occurs 
I) means of n phjsica! process involv 
Ing mvitml particles affecting a sense 
organ and causing a sensation which 
IS a ph)sical event in the brain The 
ficuliy of the imagination which m 
eludes the memorj as well operates 
on traces or remains of the plivsical 
sense impressions These traces are 
conceived of as waves in the brain 
which arc actuated b) other motions 
in the bodv and then cause further 
movements in the brain giving rise to 
sensations or feelings similar to the 
original sensation which caused the 
wave. CMuch of the account offered 
by Gassendi is close to that presented 
by his coniemporar) the materialistic 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes ) 

The imagination has three func¬ 
tions apprehension judgment and 
reasoning We can apprehend as a 
result of the wave motions the exact 
experiences and sensations that have 
occurred Because of movements in 
side and also outside us the various 
waves can be agitated at later times so 
that we can now be aware of what we 
experienced yesterday Also different 
features of different experiences can 
be apprehended at the same time giv 
ing rise to apprehensions of objects 
that have never as such been expen 
enced Thus for example our appre¬ 
hension of a centaur results from our 
previous sense experience of a horse 
and a man plus the simultaneous ac- 
ni^tion of part of the remaining wave 
that came from each of them Judging 
and reasoning wjnch Gassendi insists 
takes place in both men and beasts in 
volvcs comparing apprehensions and 
associating them together according to 
their relations m actual experience 
The faculties of judgment and reason 
mg put vanous apprehensions into an 



ordered sequence based on the expen 
enced sequences of sensations plus the 
natural instinct which makes us expect 
certain consequences to follow from 
what we have experienced 

Up to this point the detailed psy 
chological theory that Gassendi pre¬ 
sents is much like that later developed 
by the British Empincists from John 
Locke to John Stuart Mill But Gas 
sendi also insists that there is another 
mental faculty that exists in men but 
not in other animals that of intelli 
gence or understanding which be¬ 
longs to our rational souls By means 
of intelligence we are able to know 
things that cannot be experienced m 
sensation such as God space and 
time By this faculty tve are also able 
to kncftv the abstract essences of things 
which transcend the powers of the im 
aginabon Thus for example tbeimag 
inabon can know what man is m 
terms of the sensations received But 
the essence of man what it is that 
makes him nhat he is can be known 
only by the intelligence Lasth this 
highest mental faculty is capable of 
self-consciousness It can reflect on ils 
operations and those of the imagina 
tion and make us auare that we see 
we think and so on 

In terms of this theory of the nature 
of the soul Gassendi next offers his 
opinion about the origin of our ideas 
He repudiates completely the theory 
of Descartes and of Herbert of Cher 
bury that we possess innate ideas In 
stead Gassendi ms sts on the prmciple 
accepted by Anstoile and Epicurus 
that there is nothing in the under 
standing which was not first in the 
senses At the outset the mind is a 
tabula Tosa a blank tablet All of the 
articular ideas that the mind eser 
nows such as that of the sun either 


come directly from sense experience or 
result from combinahon of elements 
furnished hy the senses General or ab 
stract ideas are formed by the intel 
Iigence from the collection of sense 
materials In this case the sense in 
formation is necessary, but not suffi 
cient to account for general ideas such 
as that of man The intelligence goes 
bejond the actual sense data in form 
ing a unique idea from all the particu 
lar sensations With regard to ideas of 
incorporeal things which cannot be 
known by the senses sense experience 
and the imagination furnish the occa 
sion for the understanding to gam this 
knowledge Because of certain expen 
ences the understanding thinks re¬ 
flects, and abstracts and arrives at 
ideas such as that of God The senses 
provide some of the basic matenals for 
these ideas and provide the context in 
which the understanding reasons m 
order to reach a conception of an in 
corporeal being 

Thus a)] of our ideas either come 
from the senses or result from in 
tellectual actmiies which are either 
caused or occasioned by sense informa 
tjon However in the cases of abstract 
ideas and ideas of incorporeal things 
the actual content does not derive from 
any particular sense experiences Gen 
eral principles such as The whole is 
greater than the part are formed by 
induction from vanous particular ex 
penences When all of our expenences 
exhibit the same characteristics we 
reach a general conclusion which then 
becomes the basis of all further reason 
mg 

The last part of the Syntagma deals 
with ethics Gassendis theory is only 
a slightly modified sersion of Epicurus 
hedonism Gassendi holds that cseiy 
pleasure considered in itself is a good 
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and that all things that are considered 
good have value on!) in tenns of the 
pleasure thev produce A completely 
pleasurable life is one without pains 
and troubles Ultimateh, for Gassendi, 
such a life can be achieved only by 
God We can mitigate the pains in our 
lives as much as possible and thus at 
tain a relative!) good life 

Gassendis philosophical s)stem was 
one of the dominant theories of its 
time It represented a cautious and 
careful attempt to explain the world 
in keeping both with the results of 
the new science and with the 
views of the Catholic Church Gas 
sendi adapted various features of the 
philosophy of Epicurus to the state of 


knowledge of his dav and he modihcd 
ceaain portions of Epicurus’ theory 
that were not in keeping with the 
Christian religion The result was 
a scmiskeptical, semiempincal theory 
which portra)ed the world in terms 
of an atomic structure Gassendis phi 
losoph) remained important through¬ 
out the seventeenth century and was 
the chief modem alternative to Des 
cartes' It began to lose its appeal and 
importance after the development of 
the saentific theories of Sir Isaac New 
ton Man) of the basic elements of 
later English philosophy appear in Gas 
scndis views and he probabi) had 
great inSuence on such thinkers as 
Hobbes and Locke 


PENSEES 


Author Blaise Pascal CI623-1662) 

Type of work Theology 
First yuhUshed 1670 

PfUNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

There are two essential religious mitlis there is a Cod and there is a comip- 
tion of nature ii hich makes men unnortliy of him 

Reason is of little use in shou ing either the existence or the nature of Cod but 
it does reveal man s finiteness and his separation from Cod 

It IS a reasonable iiager to stake eierytlimg ok Cods existence, for Cod either 
exists or he does not if God is then the man who belieies jb Jiim -itibs ei’ery- 
thing while if God is not the man who helmes in him suffers only a finite loss 
In knou Dig that he is miserable man achiexes greatness 

Since man s will is subject to Ins passions it is important for men to obey cus 
tom simply because it is custom and to obey the law in order to axoid sedifum 
and rebellion 

Pascals reflecoons on rebgion mate to bear the title Apologie de la Re- 
up a large body of notes written be- Iigion CaflioIi^Ke Giinposed at dilfei 
tween 1654 and his death m 1662 m ent times after a moving m)Stical ex 
tended to form a never finished wort penence, the contents of the Pensees 
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X ared in print posthumous!) These 
:lions reveal Pascal as belonging 
to the group of fervently Christian 
vvTiten who reject the usual claims of 
natural theolog) in order the more 
sharpl) to separate faith from reason 
Pascals thought expresses the influ 
cnce of the Jansenists a seventeenth 
century Catholic order indebted to the 
theological views of John Calvin one 
of the Protestant reformers A group 
m conflict with the Jesuits the Jansen 
ists lived at Port Royal near Pans 
where they taught several central be¬ 
liefs mans total sinfulness salvation 
through God s predestination grace as 
sole means to salvation and the need 
of the faithful to hold to a Chnstian 
belief which can never be proved by 
reason 

Though never an offiaal member of 
the jansenist community Pascal vis 
lied them frequently (his sister be¬ 
longed) and wrote in their defense in 
a bitter controversy with the Jesuits 
Pascal was a brilliant mathematician 
as well as a religious writer aware of 
the Significant mathematical develop¬ 
ments of his day Living an austerely 
self disciplined life he gave away his 
wealth in an effort to exclude all pleas 
ure and vanity from his practices 
The Pensees express numerous re- 
flecuons concerning a few central 
themes The Chnstian religion as 
known by Pascal teaches men two es 
senUal truths that there is a God to 
whom men may attain and that there 
IS a corruption of nature which renders 
them unworthy of him Pascal insists 
that if men deny either of these truths 
they must fall into atheism end up 
with the philosophers god so popular 
among deisUc thinkers of his time ca 
find diemselves reduced to a complete 
pessimism The Christian God wor- 
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shiped by Pascal does not require a 
philosopher s proof of existence and he 
writes It IS a wonderful thing that no 
canonical author has ever made use of 
nature m order to prove C3od Pascal 
argues that man s miserable state does 
not justify total pessimism for the rea 
son that the God worshiped by Chris 
tians as by Abraham Isaac and Jacob 
IS one of lov e and consolation 
Pascal claims that God becomes 
available to men only through the me¬ 
diation of Jesus Christ Although Pas 
cal makes clear that man is a thinking 
reed man s thinking capacity can 
nonetheless function religiously only to 
make clear his absolute finiteness his 
total separation from C^ds actual in 
fintty in writing about faith Pascal 
stresses the utter uselessness of reason 
for religious purposes Faith is a gift 
of God he insists 'Believe not that 
we said it is a gift of reason Yet rea 
son IS never to be disparaged since it 
performs its own important functions 
and provides the key to whatever dig 
mty man may achieve 

Nonetheless Pascal sometimes does 
come close to a land of reasoning 
about God—as in his famous wager 
argument for belief in God s existence 
(although this argument was intended 
pnmanly for skepucs who denv the 
importance of religious belief) In an 
other place Pascal treats the relation of 
mans miserable condition to his fini 
tude in such a way that be gives some 
thing resembling an argument for the 
necessity of Gods existence This lat 
ter argument rests on the awareness 
that the I of Pascal is really a thought 
Had Pascals mother died before his 
birth the I of Pascal would never 
have existed The conclusion is that 
Pascal is clearly not a necessary being 
Pascal sees also that he is neither eter 



na! nor infinite He asserts tliat “I see can argue that, since reason is unable 
ph>n!\ that there is in nature one be- to decide the issue, one need make no 
mg \0io IS nccessars, eternal, and in choice either ua\ Pascal insists that 
finite’ This approximation to one of this uill not clo—that men must uager. 
the classical demonstrations of Gods Thej must choose ‘ It is not optional, 
existence indicates that Pascal uas jou are committed to it " Pascal claims 
more conccmctl to argue that proofs that men oun t«o things as stakes m 
cannot induce one to accept the Chris such a wager their reason and tlieir 
tian faith than to claim that proofs will Chicsscdncss) TTiti hate wo 
are unqualifiedly impossible of formu things to lose the true and the good 
lation Such proofs, esen if possible, Mans nature miohcs also two things 
turn out to be rehgiousl) useless and to aioid error and miscrj Now, ac 
unimportant cording to Pascal, since reason is un 

Pascal contends that men know that able to make the decision, the issue 
there IS a God without Vnowing uhat must tutn on man’s blessedness How 
God IS (In this claim he is inconsist is this to be decided? The answer is 
ent, he also asserts in one place that that if man wagers on God s existence, 
man can neser fciicni Gods existence) he stands to win eier)thing losing 
He insists that men also can know nothing Thus to isagcr for Gods et 
there is an infinite while remaining istence means either the possibility of 
Ignorant of Us nature Numben cannot finite loss (if God does not exist) 
be brought to an end This means sim infinite gain (if God does exist) Man s 
ply that men can neser mention a num wager stakes a possibility of finite loss 
her sshich is the last one So number against one of infinite gam name!}, 
must be infinite Simtiarl), aware of happiness Man can therefore make 
die infinite’s existence an^ unable to oni) one wager—that God does exist 
know Its nature, men fail to know What Pascal set out to prose s\as 
Gods nature and existence because not that God exists but that men 
God lacks extension and limits Men ought to behere m Gods existence 
have absolutely no correspondence Once made, however, the wager does 
with the God which Christians wor not necessarily bring one to the Chris 
ship m faith The Chnstians who re- tian God, as Pascal was clearlj aware 
fuse to give reasons for their faith are Yet the wager is a fruitful beginning 
essentially nght, according to Pascal The doubter who makes the wager can 
They present their God as a ‘ foolish still use the possible way of seeing 
ness to a world which often complains through the game” associated wth the 
because the Christians cannot prove reading and study of Senpture He can 
this Gods existence Some critics rea also seek to control his passions In 
sonably criticize Christians for hold this present life the man who wagers 
ing beliefs which are beiond proof will be better off for having made the 
Pascal attempts to reply to these critics rvager Such a man wall be driven to as 
by arguing that it is reasonable to be- soaate with others who hare already 
heve This he does piimanly by pro- been cured of their malady Like them 
ducing his famous wager argument he must act as if he believed Accord 
Thestakesareclear.inPascalsview mg to Pascal no harm can come to 
' God is, or He is not’ The agnostic such a man, for he will be "faithful, 
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honest, humble, grateful, benevolent a 
sincere and true friend ’ 

To read Pascal as if he sought to 
debase the functions of human reason 
uould be to read him wrongly Be 
cause reason is incapable of knowing 
what God IS does not alter the fact 
that mans greatness is tied to reason 
Pascal insists that thought is not de 
rived from body Thought is its own 
kind of entity Reason alone permits 
man to know the misery which marks 
his condition but this very knowledge 
accounts for his dignity "To be miser 
able IS to know one s self to be so but 
to know one s self to be miserable is to 
be great ’ Only man can possess this 
kind of knowledge which is denied to 
the other elements in nature What 
makes Chnstianity (he solely adequate 
religion in Pascal s view, is that Chns 
tianity teaches the otherwise peculiar 
doctrine that mans misery and his 
greatness are inseparable Men need to 
come to terms with their miserable con 
diuon though they cannot fundamen 
tally alter it This gives both men and 
religion something important to accom 
plish The central religious problem is 
to learn to control the human will 
rather than to pile up theological 
knowledge by reasoning To cure 
pride lust and ego-centered aggressive¬ 
ness remains the fundamental task of 
the Christian religion 

Concern about human willfulness 
occurs in numerous passages in the 
PeMsees Unlike the reasoning powers 
the will operates according to mans 
perspective Man finds himself m 
bondage to his passions For this rea 
son custom is a most important neces 
sity of any possible social existence 
Against Montaigne Pascal argued that 
men should obey custom simply be¬ 
cause it 1 $ custom and not because it is 


reasonable Men should also obey law 
as law in order to avoid sedition and 
rebellion Pascal insists that classical 
philosophers such as Plato and Ans 
totle wrote about politics with many 
reservations If they wrote of politics. 
It was as if to regulate a hospital for 
madmen Pascal could not believe that 
such men thought reasoning about 
politics the most serious business of 
life 

Though he understood the limited 
possibilities of reasoning Pascal never 
degraded reason Reasoning allows 
men to encircle the universe in cer 
tain ways but instinct and the heart 
are essentia] allies How few demon 
strated things there are' Pascal la 
ments in one place Men are as much 
automata as minds No one should ndi 
cule custom in view of this fact Agree 
ing with a philosopher such as David 
Hume Pascal says it is custom which 
permits men to believe that tomorrow 
will dawn and that men must die Cus 
tom influences men to act while rea 
son directs only the mind Habit in 
eluding religious practice remains a 
routine needed m every day and age 
We have to acquire an easier credence, 
—that of habit—which without vio¬ 
lence art or argument makes us be 
lieve things and inclines all our powers 
to this belief so that our mind falls 
into It naturally Pascal claims that 
life would be easier for men if reason 
were unnecessary but since nature has 
not so arranged matters men need to 
supplement intuited first principles 
with limited demonstrauons 

Pascal makes a distinction between 
knowledge and judgment For exam 
pie geometry is a matter of the mind 
while subtlety is a function of intui 
non Men must judge things either lit 
erally or spiritually Honoring reason. 
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men should icctpt its limits Lnou 
inj; uhit it can and cannot acrtimphsh 
Although there is criticism of the Pjr 
rhonists (skeptics) for some of their be 
hefs Pascal shows tint he Was fi\or 
ablj disposed to a putial skepticism 
concerning the powers of reason Men 
can at most achieve a kamed igno¬ 
rance’ Different from the natural ig 
norance of all men at birth a Icarnid 
Ignorance is gamed by a few 'loftv 
souls who having traversed a|| human 
knowledge find that tbej know noth 
ing Tins IS a self aware igno¬ 

rance. Detvvcen these two kinds of ig 
norance dwell the great nutnbcis of 
the intelligent who disturb the world 
and judge vvronglj of cvcts thing 
Genuine philosonhcrs are those who 
learn how to laugn at philosophy 
The imagination and human sick 
ness are two important elements 
which shape mans constant suscepti 
bilitv to deception The wisest men 
can hone only to modify never tocrad 
icate tnese two sources of illusion 
hhn tends naturaiiy touardf umng 
judgment He finds it difficult if not 
impossible to escape the binding con 
ditions of his own vanity His actions 
are motivated by self love Wh^t makes 
the Christian view of Incarnation im 
portant is the radical cure it suggests 
for man s pridefulness Men must hate 
religion as long as it teaches what it 
must—that the misery of man is ob¬ 
jective and absolutely ineradicable ex 
cept by God s grace This side of Pas 
cals thought shows a relation to the 
long tradiUon in Western thought con 
cerned vnth the numerous psjchologi 
cal and cultural obstacles in the- rvay of 
genuine discovery of self kno%sledge 
"ITiese obstacles are for Pascal as 
much connected with the human will 
as with the mmd It is as if men want 


in some deep and buried way, to judge 
things wrongly 

Pnscnl mentions atheism and deism 
as the greatest compctitiors of a genu 
me Christian faith He understands 
bow atheism may be a mark of a 
strong intellect (hough only up to a 
point The atheist has blind spots 
when he comes say, to the notion of 
immortalitv Pascal asks why the athe¬ 
ist should deny dogmaticallv the pos 
sibilitv that ^ man might nse from the 
dead lie wants to know which is the 
more remarkable—that a living being 
should appear at all or that a onccliv 
mg being should be reborn By custom 
the atheist accepts the fact that there 
arc living beings and then seems as 
tounded bv the religious notion of re¬ 
birth Here the atheist puzzles Pascal 
On the other hand the deist seeks to 
know God without revelation mean 
me without the mediation of Jesus 
Cluist Tlie deist thus misunderstands 
Chnstianitv ending with the philoso¬ 
phers God of proofs and first pnnci 
p)es father than wjrJj rbe God of re 
dempuon Pascal clcarlv aligns himself 
waih those who assert that the Chris 
nan faith cannot fully be translated 
into philosophical terms 

Affirmation of the original sin of all 
men is a necessity for Pascal The evi 
dence for this affirmation is that all 
men are bom disposed to seek their 
own interests a disposition which runs 
counter to the necessary conditions of 
order Wars and revolutions anse from 
the individuals pursuit of self interest 
even when his reason tells him that he 
should attend to the needs of a com 
monwealth Men should usually seek 
the general as opposed to the paracu 
lar interests of a community but most 
often they do not Facts like these Pas 
cal takes as indicative of some basic 
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flaw m human willing The glorj of 
the Christian religion stems from its in 
sistcncc on mans inherent sinfulness 
"No religion but ours has taught that 
man is born in sin Pascal writes no 
sect of philosophers has affirmed it 
thcTcfore none has spoVeia the truth 
This dark doctrine so stressed hj Pas 
cal and borrowed from contemporary 
Cahinism helped to bring him into 
disrepute among the Jesuits who 
thought he emphasized it dispropor 
tionateh "^et he was quite aware of 
the nonrational nature of this doctrine 
and made no effort to proac it 

W^at makes Pascal s Pevsees an en 
during work is the classical manner in 
which one aspect of the Christian tradi 
tion m thetilog) receives forceful and 
passionate presentation Its confessional 
and personal nature also makes it a 
work which can help indmduals who 
like Pascal find thtmsches caught up 
in a struggle to make sense of Chris 
tian faith once thev have abandoned 
belief that natural proofs of Gods ex 
istenee are possible Ont sided in em 
phasis Pascals work tries to show that 
Christian faith is reasonable on its own 
terms even though not susceptible of 
rational proofs divorced from reasons 
of the heart No matter how extremely 
emphasized Pascal s v levvs about the 
depravitv of the v ill help to counter 
balance the more optimistic humanistic 
conceptions of human perfectibilita 
Through the Pensees runs a sense 
of the fragility of human life—a con 
stant reminder of something most men 
know when they think about it but 
which thej often wish to forget A 
sense of the contingency of life of un 
certainty about Us duration pervades 
Pascals writings A mystical sense that 
there is more to finite existence than 
meets the finite eye drives Pascal to fall 


back on intuition and feeling when 
reason proves unable to establish the 
kinds of certainty many religious per 
sons hope to find 

Pascals portrait of mans misery in 
\oI\es a kind of metaphysical sickness 
Rea«)ning man is caught between the 
finite and an infinite whose nature he 
can never hope to fathom He owns a 
will to self deception marked by an 
endless pursuit of means by which to 
divert attention from this very fact On 
the other hand a critic may well say 
that Pascal is too much a puritanical 
thinker—unwilling or unable to point 
out the genuinely redeeming features 
of natural processes The Pascahan pic¬ 
ture of man illustrates the more somber 
side of puritan thought and feeling 
Imagine a number of men in chains 
and all condemned to death of whom 
everv dav some are butchered in sight 
of the others those remaining seeing 
their own fate in that of their fellows 
regarding each other with grief and de¬ 
spair while awaiting their turn this is 
a picture of the condition of man 
Obviously some of Pascal s thoughts 
reflect events of his own biographv 
He shunned pleasure and picked up 
the radicallv austere notions of the Jan 
senists Nonetheless his version of 
Christian faith remains a recurring 
theme in the long unresolved compe 
tition between those who argue for a 
natural theology and those others who 
insist that revelation is not to be ex 
plained in philosophical terms Pascals 
Pensees is the expression of a troubled 
man who seemed to need this specific 
version of Christian faith to find life 
Itself a meaningful affair Mans very 
misery made sense out of the Christian 
promise according to Pascal Unlike 
many other writers Pascal attempted 
to live according to his beliefs hlany 



men in tlie twentieth centur) indud cal, arc finding tliat to li\c according 
ing those who would disagree with Pas to one s beliefs is no small achievement 


ETHICS 

Attthor Bcncdictusdc Spinoza C1632 1677) 
Tyieofuork Ethics thcolog) 

First j »Wished 1677 


PniNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

Whaten er ts the cause of itself exists necessarily 

Old) snbstmice ts sclf-causcd free and infinite and God is the only stih- 
stance 

God exists necessarily and is possessed of in^nite ottrihiites 
But only mo of Gods mfinne attributes are known to tis thought and ex 
tension 

Since thought and extension arc features of the same substance uhalexer hap- 
pens to body ha} pens also to mind as another phase of the same eient 
A false idea is an idea imjnoyerl} related to God by achieving adequate ideas 
ue become adequate causes of the bodys modifications this is human freedom 
freedom from the human bondage to the passions 
The highest virtue of the mind ts to hiiou Cod 


Spinoza s Ethics is a truly amazing 
worK In a field which is subject to 
great differences of opinion it has al 
ways been recognized as a classic bv 
people of most diverse interests While 
other philosophers come and go in 
popularit) Spinoza maintains a stable 
place always attracting the interest of 
senous students He d d not wnte a 
great deal and of his works few le 
cewe much attention except the Ethics 
It stands as a single work exaenng a 
place of influence usually reserved for 
a more extensive collection of philo¬ 
sophical iviitings 

The figure of Spinoza has often at 
tracted as much attention as his avotIc 
and he stands along with Socrates 
as one of the few genuine heroes in a 


field not much given to hero ivorship 
A Jew ostracized by his own people 
and excluded from his homeland he 
insisted on following his own ideas de¬ 
spite their herencal tendencies More 
over the Ethics remained unpublished 
m Spinoza s lifetime Upon this single 
posthumous work his great reputation 
and resenoir of influence depend 
Hegel and many of the later romantics 
acknowledge Spinoza as the modem 
thinker ivhose thought suggests the 
direcUon for their later de\ elopments 
Widespread interest in Spinoza re- 
mams even today despite his central 
Aeological orientation and the recent 
unfashionahility of such an approach 
Many men who find traditional re¬ 
ligious beliefs unacceptable discover 
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m Spinoza a rational and a natural 
j$nc form of religion His Mews on 
God man and the human emotions 
have w idcspread popular influence 
though Spinoza is sometimes called 
the philosophers philosopher because 
of the abstract and technical nature of 
the Ethics It is still true that few phi 
losophcfs general views are more 
wideU known than are Kis among the 
non philosophical public It is true that 
hts Mews arc often oiersimplificd but 
It IS also true that they are circulated 
extcnsnelj 

A great deal of argument has been 
generated bj the stjle or form in 
which Spinoza chose to write the 
Ethics The Continental Rationalists 
(Descartes Liebniz and Spinoza) were 
all much impressed b) the exciting 
developments m mathematics and all 
of them reflect something of the geo¬ 
metric temper in their WTitmgs Spi 
noza elected to write the Ethics as 
a geometrical s\<tem—definiuons ax 
loms propositions and all Some argue 
that this form is essential to Spinoza s 
doctrines others feel that the Ethics 
can just as easily be tfead in essay 
style All seem agreed that the work 
does not really have the full deductive 
rigor of geometry )et the form in 
dicates Spinoza s desire to be clear and 
simple in his expression to be straight 
forward in his assertions and to con 
nect the vinous parts of his thought 
systematically All this he achieves 
with the barest minimum of explana 
tion and with little external reference 

Foitunatel) we do not need to under 
stand fully Spinozas own attitude to¬ 
ward this geometrical method of phi 
losophizing or to appraise its success 
in order to grasp the central features 
of Spinoza s thought It is true that 
the geometrical method represents an 


attempted revolution in philosophical 
thought In his unfinished On The 
Improvement of the Understanding, 
SpinoiaT agreed with the other modern 
revolutionaries of his era in stressing 
methodology and the need for a 
thorough reexamination of traditional 
philosophical and theological methods 
His break with the scholastic method 
of the SHfimtas is complete Spinoza 
firmly believed that the human mtel 
lect can be carefully examined and 
improved and thereby made able to 
produce a more rigorous and mote 
complete understanding of things—all 
this through its own strengthened 
power 

Properly corrected reason is self 
sufficient Its own guide and its own 
judge And this is for Spinoza as 
true m ethical affairs as m speculative 
matters He docs not belong in the 
class of dogmaticians there is no m 
dication that he believed his own 
views to be either complete or final 
What 1$ evident is his trust m the 
human intellect to work out an accept 
able and a comprehensive schema 
Spinoza depended neavily on previous 
theological views but his modern tem 
perameni transformed them by placing 
them in a new humanistic perspective 

The five parts of the Ethics take up 
in order God the nature and origin of 
the mind then the emotions and 
finally the twin quesUons of human 
bondage and human freedom In be 
ginning with a consideration of the 
divine nature and then developing all 
other theories m this light Spinoza 
was influenced by medieval theology 
Theory of knowledge and attention to 
human powers of knowing received a 
more prominent place with Spinoza 
but svstematically speaking a theor) of 
the divine nature is still first Spinoza 



called his first principle sometimes ence, although in the Ethics they take 
God, sometimes substance Anstotle a nose] form The burden of Spinoza’s 
had defined‘‘substance’ as that capable point is that either nothing exists or 
of independent existence Spinoza in else a substance absolutely infinite ex 
terpreted this with absolute ngor and ists Something does exist, and the 
asserted that only God a substance of presence of such an absolutely m 
infinite attributes, could fulfill this def finite substance precludes the existence 
mition exactl) of more than one such, and it in 

The Ethics opens with the tradi eludes ever)thmg else as part of it 
tional distinction between that which self 

requires no external cause to account Since God, or substance, consists of 
for Its existence (cause of itself) and infinite attributes, each one of which 
that which owes its existence (caus expresses eternal and infinite essence, 
ally) to another being That which is God necessanlj exists and excludes the 
the cause of itself exists necessanly existence of anj thing else not a part 
and needs nothing other than itself to of ir Spinoza goes on to argue that 
be conceived This Spinoza calls sub- such a substance cannot be dmded, 
stance On the other hand, what is nor can the existence of a second such 
finite IS what iS capable of being substance eien be concaved From 
limited by another thing of its oivn this Spmoza turns to the statement of 
kind, whereas substance is absolutely perhaps his most famous doctrine 
infinite, m that it possesses infinite whatever is, is in God and nothing 
attributes can either be or be conceited without 

Spinoza defines an‘‘attnbute” as that God Popularly this belief is called 
which the mind sees as constituting "pantheism ’ but such a doctnne (that 
the essence of substance A ‘mode” is the world taken as a whole is God) 
some modification of substance “Free- is too simple to express Spinoza’s view 
dom” means to exist from the necessity It is not enough to say that the natural 
of one’s own nature alone (onh sub- order as a u hole is God, for what 
stance as cause of itself fulfills this really is true is that Spinoza takes all 
requirement) and to be set in action of the usual transcendental qualiOes of 
b\ oneself alone Onl) substance, or a traditional God and, combining them 
God is peifecth free, dependent on with the natural order, calls the sum of 
nothing else for its existence or action, these God or substance absolutely in 
It is absolutely infinite and thus one finite 

of a kind Spinoza’s famous doctnne of the in 

From here Spinoza turns to a clas finite attributes of God is easj proof 
sical definition of knowledge we can against a simple label of pantheism 
sav we know something only when we In addition to Gods infinit) in each 
understand it through its causes After kind On thought and extension), 
this he begins his famous proof that Spmcaa posits an infinit) of attributes 
there could be only one substance as belonging to God, only twn of 
which would be absolutely infinite and which (thought and extension) are 
thus be its own cause These ‘proofs” known directly in our natural world 
are simply a modem version of the Thus God, as Spinoza conceives him, 
traditional arguments for Gods exist is infinitely larger than our natural 
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order, since the world \\ e are familiar 
with actually represents only a \ery 
small part of his \ast nature This is a 
speculative doctrine, as intriguing as it 
IS baffling 

Since everything must be conceived 
through, and has its existence in, God, 
the knowledge of any natural event 
requires a reference to the dmne na 
ture It IS for this reason that Spinoza 
begins the Ethics with a discussion of 
G<w s nature, since the understanding 
of everything else, including man’s 
ethical life, depends upon this Noth 
mg can be understood in isolation, 
and all adequate understanding m 
volves locating the particular events 
and their immediate causes within the 
larger scheme of a substance absolutely 
infinite God in tradiuonal theology 
was used to explain the natural world 
as a whole now every phenomenon is 
to be seen as a part of him and is to be 
explained on a part whole analogy 
what It IS true to say about the diwne 
nature, then, is also in some sense true 
of ev ery part of the natural world 

Nothing remains unrealized m such 
a divine nature Infinite numbers of 
thmgs in infinite ways will all become 
real m the course of time and time is 
without beginning or end Rejecting 
medieval theories of creation Spinoza 
returned to a more classical view of 
the world as eternal The natural order 
IS equal in duration with God One 
side of his nature is timeless but the 
side which includes the natural or 
der IS temporal Time applies to God, 
hut onlv to one aspect And there are 
no alternatives to any natural fact, 
since infinite possibiliues will all be 
realized eventually Gods existence is 
necessary and so is his production of 
the natural order as a part of his 
nature. 


Although this production of the 
natural order js necessary and its pat 
tern without alternative, nothing out 
side God s own nature compels him to 
act, and m that sense God's activity 
IS free Yet God is absolutely the only 
genuinely free agent, m nature there 
IS nothing contingent, but everything 
IS determined necessarily in whole or 
m part by factors and causes outside 
Its own nature "Will' had been 
stressed as a causal agent by Duns 
Scotus, again Spinoza reverts to a more 
classical doctrine and denies that will 
can be a free cause Will, he says, js 
nothing other than reason’s tendency 
to recognize and to accept a true idea 
Things -could have been produced, by 
God or by man in no other manner 
and in no other order than they are 
and were 

In the appendix to Book I, which 
contains the discussion of Gods nature 
as It includes the world as a part, 
Spinota goes on to elaborate his fa 
mous refutation of teleology Chnstian 
doctrine necessanly depicts God as act 
mg to achieve certain ends or other¬ 
wise the drama of sm, atonement and 
salvation vvnuld be difficult to present. 
God acts to accomplish his purpose, 
according to the orthodox concepUon 
All of this Spinoza denied According 
to the Ethics, thought is only one of 
Gods infinite attributes so that al 
though he IS a personal being m some 
sense, he is so only in part Will has 
been denied and thought is not domi 
nant such a being cannot be said to 
act purposefully to attain an end un 
achievable without his conscious ac¬ 
tion What happens m nature is simply 
the necessary outpounng of the divine, 
absolutely infinite substance, to which 
there is no alternative conceivable Al 
though Spmoxa’s Erst prinaple is dif- 
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fcrent, he is very close to the traditional 
Neoplatonic theories of the necessary 
(although good) emanation of the 
world from God 

In Book II, Spinoza begins to trace 
the nature and the origin of the mind, 
one of the infinite things which neces 
sarily follow from the nature of God 
Although the tmnd is only one at 
tnbute among an infinite number, 
Spinoza readily admits that it concerns 
us most and is wtally important for 
ethical conduct First he must dis 
tinguish between an idea (a concept 
of the mind) and an adequate idea 
(one which has all the internal signs 
of a true idea) Such a distinction is 
extremely important, since from it wll 
come the whole of the later ethical 
theory 

For more traditional thought, God 
alone was considered perfect and all 
the natural order somehow less perfect 
(as IS implied by a doctrine of original 
sin) Spinoza takes a radical position 
here and actually equates reality with 
perfection This depailure is peifettly 
understandable Nothing in nature has 
an alternative or can be different from 
what It is, and all things are a part of 
God and follow necessarily from his 
nature God could not be complete 
without the whole natural order Thus, 

It is logical that each part of God (each 
aspect of the natural order) should be 
just as perfect as it is real 

Then Spinoza turns to another radi 
cal idea God is extended, or mate¬ 
rial things are a part of his nature 
Christian views had had to make God 
responsible for the creauon of the 
physical world, but none had made 
God himself matenal even in part 
Within Spinoza's view, the matenal 
world IS no longer somehow less per 
feet, and so it can be made a part of 
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(^>d without lessening his perfection 
And every matenal thing has an idea 
paralleling it, although ideas affect 
only other ideas and ph)sical things 
affect only things physical The at 
tnbute of extension is reflected fully 
in the attnbute of thought, although 
the tv\o are only parallel and do not 
intersect each other Substance think 
ing and substance extended are one 
and the same substance, now com 
prehended under this attnbute, now 
under that Nothing can happen in 
the body which is not perceived by 
the mind, and the essence of man con 
sists of certain modifications of the 
attnhules of God We perceive all 
things through God, although some 
percepQons may be confused 
How IS such confusion as does anse 
to be corrected? All ideas, insofar as 
they are related to God, are true Thus, 
correct understanding means to take 
the idea and to place it in its proper 
locus within the divine nature rather 
than to treat it as an independent 
phenomenon No idea in itself » JaHe; 

It IS simply improperly related to other 
ideas if It is confused For instance, 
men are sometimes deceived in think 
mg themselves to be free, but this 
simpl) reflects their ignorance of the 
total causal chain ivithin the divine 
nature of which their actions are a 
part When actions are viewed in isola 
tion, such confusion is possible, al 
though no idea in itself is false 
It is the nature of reason to pet 
ceive things under a certain form of 
eternity and to consider them as neces 
sary Temporal vieivpoints and a be¬ 
lief in contingency simply reflect an 
unimproved reason, unable to assume 
Its natural viewpoint For the human 
mind is actually able to possess an 
adequate knowlMge of the eternal and 



infinite essence of God In many pre 
vious theological views the human 
mmd was thought incapable of com 
prehending God For Spinoza the hu 
man mind is to he seen as a part of 
the divine intellect, and as such it has 
within Its own nature the possihiiity 
for grasping the whole of the divine 
mind, although to do so requires a 
great deal of effort 
When Book III begins to discuss the 
emotions we begin what ordinarily we 
would call the ethical part of the work 
proper E\en here, howeter, Spinoza’s 
approach is not standard he claims 
that no one before has detennined 
both the nature and the strength of 
the emouons or has treated the vices 
and follies of men m a geometrical 
method. And the emouons (hatred, 
anger, envy) follow from the same 
necessity as do all other things in 
nature Anstotle and others thought 
that conduct was not amenable to 
scientific knowledge but Spinoza $ nat 
ural necessit), plus the connection of 
every event with the divine nature 
subjects the emotions to the same laws 
as those which govern all natural phe¬ 
nomena 

Spinoza sajs that we act when we 
are the adequate cause of an) thing 
we suffer when we are the cause onl) 
partiallv An emotion is a modification 
of the bodvs power to act The emo¬ 
tion is an action and the body's power 
IS increased when vve are the ade¬ 
quate cause of the modification the 
emotion u passive and the bod) s 
power ol acting is decreased when we 
are onlv partiall) the cause Our mind 
acts when it has adequate ideas it 
suffers necessarily when it has inade¬ 
quate ideas. 

The law of existence Spinoza tells 
u$, IS that ever)thing should do its ut 


most to persevere in its own mode of 
bang This stnving is the very es 
sence of every living thing We feel 
joy when we are able to pass to a 
hi^er state of being, we feel sorrow” 
when dirough passivity and suffering 
we pass to a lower state Joy, sorrow, 
and desire are the primary emotions 
Love attaches to the things which give 
us joy (an active and a higher exist 
ence), hatred attaches to what gn es us 
sorrow (a passive and a lowered exist 
ence) Naturally vve endeavor to sup¬ 
port those things which cause joy, and 
just as naturallj vve tend to destroy 
whatever we imagine causes us sorrow 
Love can overcome hatred and thus 
increase out joy, and Spinoza recom 
mends that vve attempt to return love 
for hate for that reason On the other 
hand Spinoza feels that the traditional 
Chrisuan virtue of humilit) produces 
impotence and sorrow and is to he 
avoided for that reason 
Spinoza IS often thought of as an 
unrestrained optimist concerning the 
powers of human reason but his treat 
ment of human bondage in Book IV 
should correct any such impression In 
one of the longest books in the EfhicS, 
Spinoza outlmes in detail the inev*! 
table causes which bind men to the 
blindness of their emotions and work 
against an) attempted liberation Good 
and evil are defined here as respec 
Uvely what is useful to us and what 
hinders us from possessing something 
good Appetite is what causes us to do 
3n)thing and vmue and power are 
defined as being the same thing Here 
we have a classical definition of a nat 
uralistic ethical theory 

If our onl) virtue is whatever power 
we possess natural!) and if good 
means onl) what is useful to us what 
on earth could bind men’ Spinoza 
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tays that there is no individual dimg 
in nature not surpassed m strength 
and power by some other thing, which 
means that our power is always threat 
ened and our current wellbeing al 
wajs subject to loss Other things are 
stronger than \ve are and continually 
challenge out powers, which places us 
m bondage to the passu e emotions 
Csorrow) ^\hlch necessarily accompany 
any such threat The force which we 
ha\e at out disposal is limited and is 
infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes We suffer insofar as 
we find ourselves to he merely a part 
of nature surpassed in power and thus 
threatened hy the other parts 

An emotion can be restrained or 
removed only bj an opposed and 
stronger emotion Thus our ability to 
withstand the pressures around us to 
present sorrow, depends upon our nat 
ural power to oppose the emotions 
surrounding us with an e<^ual vigor 
Such a task never ceases and an) 
^Victor) IS constantly in danger of being 
reversed m a weak or lax moment 
Yet the highest vnrtue of the mmd is 
said to be to know God Why? Simply 
because such knowledge renders our 
ideas more adequate and as our ideas 
become more adequate our power of 
action is increased Men disagree as 
far as tbeir ideas are disturbed by 
emotions when guided by reason they 
tend to understand and thus to agree. 


In Book V Spinoza turns finally to 
an appraisal of the powers of the m 
tellect which make it free, since free¬ 
dom comes only through the possihil 
itv of increased understanding The 
primary fact upon which he bases his 
hope for human freedom is that an 
emotion which is a passion, and thus 
destructive of our power, ceases to be 
a passion as soon as we form a clear 
idea of It. Thus, vve cannot prev’ent 
the constant challenge to out power to 
continue our existence, but we can 
come to understand all the causes 
which plaj upon us To the extent to 
which vve understand the causes im 
pinging on us, just to that extent we 
can succes«fully oppose any threat to 
our freedom or our power 

There is nothing of which vre can 
not, theoretically speaking, form an 
adequate idea, including of course God 
himself The waj toward increasing 
freedom is open and is identical with 
an increased understanding Such stnv 
jng toward an increase of our under¬ 
standing has for its object all or part 
of God This IS the highest effort of 
the mind and its highest virtue, since 
It IS the source of the individuals 
increased power of existence Such 
understanding is rarelv achieved and 
IS exceedingly difficult but its un 
obstructed possibility is a challenge to 
men and is the source of such freedom 
as man may hav e. 


DIALOGUES ON METAPHYSICS AND ON RELIGION 

Author Nicolas de Malebranche C1638 1715) 

T"} 11-of work Mctaphjsics, theology 
first published 1688 
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Principal b)EAS Advanced 


Human hetngs exist as thinking beings they arc not imtenal bodies 
The only n arid we know is an mtelbgible wodd the world of our ideas but 
since the ideas have an eternal wfituie necessary character that is independent 
of our conce^ tion they be features of an intelUgible extension 

Inlelltgihle extension has its locus in God but it should not be identified with 
God 

We understand certain truths only because God tUuminates the ideas 
When an eient mvolxnng the body occurs an eient involving the soul occurs 
as a result of Goti s octiott m this «uumer htitnan beings have feelings [Occa 
sjonalistrt ] 

The universe contains three types of beings God mind and body of the 
three, God alone is an active agent in the universe 


Father Nicolas de Malebranche was 
the chief Cartesian philosopher of the 
late seventeenth centurj He was a 
member of the Augustianian religious 
order of the Oratory in Pans where 
he originally devoted himself to the 
studies of ecclesiastical history Biblical 
criticism and Hebrew At the age 
of twenty six he came across a work 
b) Rene Descartes and was so im 
pressed by its method and the theory 
it contained that he devoted the next 
several )ears to studving Cartesian phi 
losoph) and mathematics The first 
fruits of these studies appeared in 
1674-1675 in his famous work The 
Search After Truth (De la recherche 
de la vente') in which he developed 
his modified version of Cartesian phi 
losophy The work was immediately 
successful and was translated into sev 
eral languages including English It 
was studied and discussed by major 
thinkers everywhere and soon led to 
a series of polemical controversies be¬ 
tween Malebranche and his opponents 
His D alogiies on Metaphysics and on 
Religion presents a more literarv and 
definitive version of his theorv as well 
as answers to manv of his critics It 
has remained the most popular expres 


Sion of Malebranche s theory of knovvl 
edge and his metaphjsics 

Malebranches views were tremen 
dousl) inBuential m their own day 
For a penod he was the most impor 
tant metaphysician in Europe provid 
mg the theory that was debated every 
where Among the thinkers who were 
greatly influenced by Malebranches 
views were the Irish philosopher 
George Berkeley and the Scottish 
skeptic David Hume Though his 
works were severely criticized hy the 
Jesuits and some of his writings v\ ere 
placed on the Index Malebranche 
had and continues to have an enor 
mous influence among French philoso 
phets 

The Dialogues is written more in 
the style of St Augustine than of 
Plato It presents a statement of 
Alalebranchc s theories rather than a 
discussion of philosophical issues In it 
two spokesmen for Malebranche ex 
pound his views to a student Anstes 
and correct the latters misunderstand 
mgs 

The first dialogue begins with Theo¬ 
dore instructing Anstes in the method 
of finding philosophical truth Under 
standing should be gained through 
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reason Hence, for the time being they must be true I do not decide or 
faith IS not taken as a source of knonl uill that they be true, instead, I am 
edge The sensuous or material world forced to recognize and accept dieir 
should be ignored, so that the senses truth Further, the truths of the intelli 
and the imagination will not interfere gible world are infinite, in that they 
with the pursuit of rational knav\Jed^ to 3n infinite number of objects. 

With this much in mind, the analysis Hence, these necessary and unchange- 
of what rational truths we can possess able truths must apply not just to the 
IS begun limited, finite number of things in m\ 

Since nothing, or non being, can mind, but to what Malebtanche calls 
have no qualities, I, who think, must "intelligible extension"—the entire ra 
exist Cl have at least the quality of tional world of concepts 
thinking hence, I cannot be nothing. All of this is intended to show that 
or nonexistent) But what am I? I am the world of intelligible extension, the 
not a bodj, because a body is onij a realm of true ideas, cannot be a fca 
piece of extension When I examine ture of my mind Intelligible extension 
my idea of a bodj, the only properties has a structure unlike that of mjself, 
that I find belonpng to it are ex m that it is eternal, infinite, immuta 
tensional ones, relations of distance ble, and necessary Hence, though I 
Thought IS not a projperty or type of am aware of certain aspects of mtelbgi 
extension, since thoughts cannot be de ble extension, it must be located else- 
fined in terms of distances, and since where, in something that possesses the 
they can be conceived without refer actual characteristics of the intelligible 
ence to any properties of extension world,namel),God. 

Hence, out conception of ourselves is The second dialogue deals with the 
totally different from out conception nature and existence of God Male* 
of bodies CMalebranche offers these brancbe emphaticall) dexues that m 
considerations as evidence that we arc tdligible extension is God Such a 
not matenal bodies ) view w ould be sumlar to that held ly 

When we examine our ideas, we Benedictus de Spmoza Instead, Male- 
find that what we are directly ac branche contends that the recognition 
quamted with is an intelligible world, of intelligible extension makes us real 
and not a material one We know ize that God is, since he alone can be 
ideas, and not physical things Even the locus of intelhgible extension But 
if all material objects disappeared, our this does not tell us what God is. In 
ideas might remain the same Since fact, we know oE God only m relation 
everything that we can know is an to what he makes us know, or by what 
idea, it IS only the intelligible world he illuminates for us. An) tune that 
that directly concerns us When we wehavean) knowledge we know that 
inspect this intelligible world of our God exists, but we never know his 
ideas, we find that it has an eternal, nature 

immutable, and necessary structure To clanfy this pomt, Malebrancbe 
that IS not in an) way dependent on argues that God is unlimited Perfec- 
OUT thinking about it Truths, such as tion or Being or Infinite Reality 
3 times 3 equals 9, are always true and idea of mine can represent such a Be- 
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ing since al! of my ideas are delcr 
minatc In this lifetime uc cannot at 
tain a clear idea of uhat God is We 
can onl) see that he is and how he is 
related to e\er)thing that we know 
Wc realize that the proposition ‘There 
IS a Cod IS obnousi) true and that 
Gods essence includes his existence 
but ue cannot understand what his 
nature reall) is 

According to Malebranche We see 
all things in God hut wc do not actu 
all) see him The ideas wc ha\c that 
constitute knowledge do not properly 
belong to our o^\n minds but lathei 
to intelligible extension Because of the 
characteristics of intelligible extension 
It must be located m God Hence 
whcneier we know something we are 
seeing a truth m God and seeing it 
because he illumines it for u$ In this 
respect Malebranche stheor} ofknowl 
edge differs sharpl) from Descartes 
According to the latter we estab 
lish truths about reality from the clear 
and distinct ideas m our own minds 
Descartes contended that s nee God 
gave us these ideas and since he is no 
decewer whatever is cleat and distinct 
about our ideas must be true of the 
real universe as well Critics have 
noted that Descartes never succeeded 
in building a bridge from his ideas 
of reality Malebranche removes the 
need For bridge building by insisting 
that the ideas are not located in mans 
mind but are m Gods Mind A truth 
is a direct observation of intelligible 
extension in God and vve see what is 
God s Mind because he illuminates the 
ideas and enables us to see them Thus 
Malebranche s theory is a type of di 
rect Platonic realism The only truths 
are truths about the world of ideas 
and these are known not by inference 


from the contents of our minds but by 
direct vision of the Divine Mind 

In the third fourth and fifth dia 
logues Malebranche discusses the re¬ 
lation of ideas to sense information 
Ideas are intelligible This means that 
diey can be defined so that vve can 
understand why they have the charac 
tcnstics the} do In terms of this con 
ception of ideas the only ideas vve 
have are divine ones We do not have 
an idea of ourselves because vve do not 
know our own natures completely and 
vve cannot make ourselves know our 
selves We do not have ideas of our 
sense experiences which Malebranche 
calls feelings since we cannot give 
clear definitions of them 

In a famous passage Anstes and 
Theodore appropriately illustrate this 
point by discussing music When one 
Cries to make intelligible the real lea 
son why we hear the sounds we 
do die explanation is in terms of the 
mathematical relationships of vibrating 
strings and not in terms of experienced 
qualities The mathemat cal relation 
snips can be defined m terms of the 
ideas involved in intelligible exten 
Sion But the sounds cannot be de 
fined onlv felt Also vve can discover 
no intell g ble connection between the 
vibrato IS and tl e felt sounds (Does 
a certa n sound experience ha\e to be 
tbc result of vibrations of a certain 
fretjuenev 

Whit we can understand relates 
onlv to the renlm of ideas the realm of 
intelligible extens on Sense qualities 
are not features of our mathemat cal 
ideas for as far as we know they 
are onij feelings m us There is noth 
jng in the mathematical relationships 
that vve can understand about moving 
bodies that explains the occurrence of 
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these feelings. The ideas that we have 
of bodies allou us to understand them 
in terms of the principles of mathe¬ 
matical phjsics without reference to 
our feelings 

Then, what accounts for our hat 
mg feelmgs, and expenenang them 
m some orderK relation to physical 
etents'^ In gi'ing his answer, Nlale- 
branche presents his theory of "occa 
sionalism." Bodies cannot cause feel 
mgs, smce bodies are only extended 
objects movmg We cannot be the 
cause of our feelmgs, smce we hate 
no control of them God, then, must 
be the cause, givmg us a certain set 
of feelmgs wheneter certain physical 
etents occur There must be laws of 
the conjunction of the soul and the 
body by which God operates on both 
substances, so that w hen an et ent hap¬ 
pens to one, a corresponding etent 
happens to die other Each of these 
etents u the occasion" but not the 
cause of the others occurrence. There 
IS no necessary connection bemeen a 
physical esent and a mental event. 
Gc^ actmg accofdmg to general laws 
he has laid down, causes two mde- 
pendent sets of events, the physical 
ones and the feelings and ideas. The 


bodies C"hich we would otherwise 
know nothing about, since our know] 
edge IS only about ideas), but also as 
the occasions for our beroming aware 
cf truths about ideas The diagrams 
employed in mathemaucs, which are 
only sensations, cannot teach us smce 
they do not contam the pure ideas. 
But, they can function as cues attract 
ing our attention to the truths we can 
learn from reason I-ear nin g actually 
consists of our hemg made aware of 
some fact about the mteUigible world, 
and of hemg made aware of thig fact 
by God, who alone has the power to 
make us tbml and know 

The sixth and seventh dialogues 
brmg out the auaal charactensnes 
of Malebrandbe’s metaphysical theory, 
sbowmg why God is the sole causal 
agent in the unireise The universe 
contams three types of bemgs God 
whose existence can be demonstrated 
from his deEmnon, mind which nan 
be directly apprehended through its 
mental processes though it cannot be 
clearly Imown and bodies, whose exist 
ence is known only by Rev elauon. The 
last pomt startles Anstes and so Theo¬ 
dore examines the evadence available 
for the existence of bodies. 


mmd and the body have no contact 
with each other But God wills mces 
sandy and produces a sequence of 
physical events that are correlated with 
a conjomed senes of mental events. By 
means of the system God employs, we 
ascertain through discovermg the 
general laws God provides, what is 
necessary for our self preservadon. Our 
feelmgs alert us to our bodily needs, 
so that we seek, food when we have 
the feelmg of hunger, and so on. 

The sense "feelmgs" that God gives 
us serve not only as warning signs for 
the care and maintenance of our 


We do not know bodies by ideas 
smce our ideas are of intelhgihle exten 
Sion and not of physical extension We 
do not feel bodies, smce our feelmgs 
are only modifications of our own souls, 
caused by God m consequence of his 
general laws. In terms of what we 
know and fed it is quite possible 
that bodies do not exist at all Our 
knowledge and our experience could 
be exactly the same, smce God directly 
causes all whether Bodies exist or do 
not exist. In fact, Malebranche goes on 
to argue, we cannot show that bodies 
must exist hut we can show that God 
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need not create bodies If God is m of this metaphysical view is reached, 

finitely perfect there is no reason why A third character Theodmus is indo- 
he has to create an) thing It is com duced who is a spohesnian for Male- 
patible with Gods nature either that branches theological \iews Theodore 
he has created a ph}'sical orld or that and Theotimus together defend the 
he has not If it could be shown that dieory that God alone is an efficacious 
he had to create a ph)sical world then agent in the universe It had already 
God would not be perfect (and as been shown that unaided minds have 
Malebranche interprets this term self no power but receive only those ideas 
sufficient) He would require some- and feelings that God wills to give 
thing other than himself namely what them Now it is argued that bodies 
he had to create Since bv definiiion are also powerless since their sole de- 
God IS dependent on nothing if he fining properties are extensional that 
created a ph)sical world hediditarbi is relations of distance Bodies exist 
tranly and not necessanly What Male- onlj b&:ause of Gods will and their 
branche m effect claims is that no particular location at any moment 
necessary conclusion about the nature must also be due to God If all this is 
of created things follows from the the case, then obviousl) bodies cannot 
concept of an all perfect omnipotent be the cause of their own motions or 
deity of the motions of each other Only 

If all of this IS accepted then is God can be The same point can be 
there an) reason to believe that bodies brought out from Gods side If he is 
do in fact exist'^ First there are some omnipotent then nothing besides God 
proofs which are convincing but not can have any power to act If it did 
conclusive The constancv ofourexpe- then there would be something God 
rience along with our natural mclma could not do name)) control the ac 
tjon to attribute our experiences to tions of a particular object God s om 
bodies persuades us that there are nipotence implies according to Male- 
bodies But this persuasion could be branche that God is the onlv possible 
erroneous since we know that we active agent m the entire universe 
could have the experiences we do to- This point is made in the striking 
gether with an inclination to believe assertion that not all the angels and 
certain things about these experiences demons acting together can move a 
without there being any bodies—God bit of straw unless God so wnlls 
could produce all such effects m us Then what makes the world oper 
The decisive evidence according to ate? In general Gods will In particu 
Malebranche is given by faith in the lar the world proceeds according to 

statements that appear in the begin general laws that God provides Male- 

ning of the book of Genesis where we branche insists that G<^ wills accord 

are told that God created heaven and ing to the principle of economv that 
earth (Bishop Berkelev later disputed the smallest set of fixed laws should 
whether the text in question says an) be eniplo)ed God can change even 
thing about whether God created a thing at an) moment since he is the 
ph)’sical world or whether it refers onl) active agent But because he wills 

onl) to a world of ideas) m keeping wnth his pnnciple of econ 

In the seventh dialogue the climax om) otccis continue to occur in law 
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ful sequences, which we can leam 
through the study of nature. The 
world as ■we know it, since jt is the 
effect of Gods will, can only be de¬ 
scribed never explained. We never 
know any reason why events happen, 
be)ond the general formula that God 
so wills them There is no necessary 
connection between events Hence, 
the created world must be known de¬ 
scriptively, not logically 

The remainder of the Dialogues 
deals with Malebranche’s theology, in 
which the author tries to show that his 
version of Cartesian philosophy is in 
accord with Chnstian doctnne and in 
which he attempts to answer some 
of the theological objections that had 
been raised 


To an e.xtent, Malebranche’s theory 
rqiresented the culminaDon of the 
grand tradition of seventeenth century 
metaphjsical inquiry Starting with 
Descartes, the ' new philosophers' had 
tried to explain wh) the world discov 
eied by modem saence must have the 
chaiactenstics it does Malebranche, 
by consistent!) following out some of 
the main themes of Descartes, reduced 
the hope of reaching a rauonal expla 
nation of the world to nothing, leav 
ing only theolog), instead of philoso- 
ph), as the source of knowledge about 
the world Berkeley and Hume then 
followed out some of Malebranche’s 
insights, after which Hume reduced 
the theological vision of Malebranche 
to a complete skepDcism 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 

Author John Locke (1632 1704) 

Type of « ork. Epistemology 
First ^libhshed 1690 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

At birth the vund is a blank tablet no one is bom w ith innate ideas 
All of our ideas come from experience, either from sensation or by rejection 
All simple uncompounded ideas come from experience, and the nnnd by com 
himnz sinij le tdens forms new complex ideas 

The (juaUttes of objects are either primary or secondary primary qualities — 
solidity, extension, figure mobility, and number —are inseparable from objects' 
but secondary qualities—such as colors and odors —are in the observer 

The substance of objects is a something —ite knenp not w hat —u htch we have 
to assume as the support of an object s qualities 

Lockes Essay Concerning Human The author had studied at Oxford, 
Understanding is the first major pres and later he became a medical doctor 
enlation of the empirical theory of Although he did not practice much, 
knowledge that vvas to plaj such an he was greatly interested in the de- 
important role in Bntish philosophy veli^ments current in medical and 
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pin'sicil «;cicnce and there is some knowledge actually is and when we 
cndcncc that he first began to formu may be justified m holding opinions 
late his theory of knou ledge m terms ba^ on our ideas The ralue of such 
of considerations arising from medical an undertaking Locke asserted is that 

researches of the daj Locke was a one would thus know the powers and 

member of the Rojal Society of Eng the limits of the human understanding 

land whcTC he came into contact with so diat the busy mind of man would 

many of the important experimental then restrict itself to considering only 
scientists such as Robert Boyle and those questions with which it was 
Sir Isaac Newton A discussion with actually capable of dealing and would 
some of his friends seems to ha\e sit down in a quiet ignorance of those 
been the immediate occasion of the things which were beyond the reach 
writing of An Erriiy Concerning Hu of its capacities 

man Understanding in which Locke Before commencing his mvestiga 
attempted to work out a theory of tions Locke pointed out that human 
knowledge in keeping with the devel beings do m fact have adequate 

oping scientific findings and outlook knowledge to enable them to function 
The completed \ersion of the work m the cond tion m which they find 

dates from the period when Locke themselves Therefore even if the re- 

along with his patron the Earl of suit of seeking the origin nature and 

Shaftesbury was a political refugee m extent of our knowledge leads us to 

Holland After the Glorious Re\olu the conclus on that we are unable to 
bon of 1688 Locke returned to Eng obtain complete certitude on various 
land and was quickly recognized as matters this should not be grounds for 
the leading spokesman for the demo- despair for skepticism or for intel 
cratic system of government that was lectual idleness Too much time Locke 
emerging m his homeland The Essay insisted has been wasted by men in 
first puHished m the same year ns bemoaning their intellectual situation 
Lockes famous work in political phi or m disputing m areas in which satis 
losophy TuoTrcntJsesof Govemtnent factory conclusions are impossible In 
quickly established the author as the stead he said we should find out our 
foremost spokesman for the new em abilities and our limitations and then 
pineal philosophical po nt of new that operate within them 
was to dominate English philosophy The first book of the Essay deals 
from then on with one theory about the origin of 

The question to which Locke ad our ideas the thesis that our knowl 
dressed himself in his essay is that of edge is based upon certain innate pnn 
inquiring into the original certainty cnples which are supposed to be 
and extent of human knowledge to- stamped upon the mind of man 
gether with the grounds and degrees Locke severely criticized this theory 
of be] ef opinion and assent By especially in the form in which it had 
using what he called this histoiical b^n presented by thinkers such as 
plain method Locke hoped to dis Herbert of Cherbury (1583 1648) Ad 

cover where our ideas and our know! herents of this theory of innate ideas 

edge come from what we are capable had maintained that the universal 
of knowing about how certain our agreement of mankind regard ng cer 
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tain principles showed that these must 
be innate Loche argued in opposition 
that the fact of unnersal agreement 
would be insufficient evidence as to 
the source of the principles in question 
He also argued that, m fact, there 
actually are no principles that ate 
universally agreed to, since children 
and idiots do not seem to know or 
believe the pnnciples that are usually 
cited as examples of innate ideas The 
way m which children acquire know! 
edge about the pnnciples in question, 
through the learning process, further 
indicates diat they are not bom with 
innate ideas 

After having criticized the innate 
idea theory Locke turned next to the 
ositive side of his investigation We 
0 have ideas Can idea being defined 
as whatever is the object of the undei 
standing when a man thinks), this 
IS beyond any possible doubt Then, 
if the ideas are not innate, where do 
th^ come from? 

The second book of the Essay be¬ 
gins the development of a hypothesis 
about the origins of human knowledge, 
namely, the empirical theory Let us 
suppose, Locke said that the mmd 
initially is just a blank tablet Ca tnbtifa 
rnso) Where, then does it obtain ns 
ideas^ From experience, Locke pro 
claimed Experience comprises two 
sources of ideas, sensation and reflec¬ 
tion We receive many, if not most, of 
our ideas when our sense organs are 
affected by external objects We re¬ 
ceive other ideas bj reflection when 
ue perceive the opentions of our 
minds on the ideas which we have al 
read) received Sensation provides us 
With ideas of qualities, such as the 
ideas of jellow, heat and so on Re¬ 
flection provides us with ideas such as 
those of thinking, willing, doubting. 


and so on These two sources, Locke 
insisted, give us all of the ideas that 
we possess If anyone has any doubts 
about this, let him simpU inspect his 
own ideas and see if he has any 
which have not come to him either 
by sensation or reflection The develop¬ 
ment of children also provides a fur 
ther confirmation of this empincal 
theory of the origin of human knowl 
edge As the child receives more ideas 
from sensation, and reflects on them, 
his knowledge graduallj increases 
Having thus answered the question 
concerning the origin of our ideas 
Locke proceeded to investigate the na 
ture of the ideas that we possess All 
of our ideas are either simple or com 
plex. A simple idea is one that is 
uneompounded, that contains noth 
mg but one uniform appearance and 
that cannot be distinguished into dif 
ferent ideas An example of a simple 
idea WTiuld be the smell of a rose A 
complex idea, in contrast, is one that 
IS composed of two or more simples, 
such as a yellow and fragrant idea 
The simples, Locke insisted, can nei 
ther be created nor destroyed by the 
mind The mind has the power to re¬ 
peat, compare, and unite the simples 
thereby creating new complex ideas. 
But, the mind cannot invent simple 
ideas that it has not experienced The 
Simples, in the Lockian theory of 
knowledge, are the building blocks 
from which all of our complex and 
compounded ideas can be constructed 
and accounted for 

Man) of the simple ideas are con 
vejed by one sense, such as the ideas 
of colors, sounds, tastes, smells and 
touches One crucial case that Locke 
argued for is the idta of soliditv, 
whicli he claimed we receive b) touch 
This idea is that of a basic quality 



of bodies It IS not the same as the 
space that bodies occupy, nor is it the 
same as the subjective experience of 
hardness that we receive when we feel 
objects Instead, for Locke, solidity is 
akin to the fundamental physical no¬ 
tion of "mass’'m Newtonian physics 
It is that which makes up bodies To 
an)one who doubts that he is actually 
acquainted with such an idea, Locke 
suggested that he place a physical ob¬ 
ject such as a ball between bis hands 
and then try to join them Such an 
expenence, presumably, will give one a 
complete and adequate knowledge of 
solidity or, at least, as complete and 
adequate an idea as we are capable of 
obtaining of any simple idea The im 
portance of this idea m Lockes theory 
will be seen shortly with regard to 
his theory of primary and secondary 
qualities 

Some of our ideas are cornered bv 
two or more senses Locke included m 
this group the ideas of space or ex 
tension Bgure rest and motion which 
he said we receive by means of both 
sight and touch Other ideas come 
from reflection And still others are 
the teswlt of both teClectvan and sensa 
tion Included in this later group are 
the ideas of pleasure and pain and 
the idea of power (which we gam 
from reflecting on our experience of 
our own abilitv to move parts of our 
sehesat will) 

If these are the tvpes of ideas that 
v%e possess classified according to their 
sources can we distinguish those ideas 
which resemble actual features or qual 
itics of objects and ibose which do 
not’ The qualities of objects arc di 
vnded bv Locke into two categories 
the pnman and ilii. secondarv ones 
Tht pnman ones art those that arc 
inseparable from bodies no matter what 


state tbe object may be in This group 
includes solidity, extension, figure, mo- 
bihtj, and number In contrast, the 
secondary qualities are nothing m the 
objects themselves, but the powers to 
produce various sensations in us by 
theic primary qualities,' as, for ex 
ample, the power of an object through 
the motion of its solid extended parts, 
to produce sounds tastes and odors m 
us when we are affected by it Thus, 
on Locke's theorv, objects possess pri 
mary qualities the basic ingredients of 
Newtonian physics and they possess 
secondary ones, which are actually the 
powers of the pnmarj qualities to 
cause us to perceive features such as 
colors, odors and so on which are not 
‘in the objects themselves In terms 
of this distinction we can say that our 
ideas of primary qualities resemble the 
characteristics of existing objects out 
side us, whereas our ideas of second 
arv qualities do not The primary 
qualities of things are reallv m them 
whereas the secondary qualities as per 
celled sensations are onl\ in the ob¬ 
server If there were no observers only 
the primary qualities and their powers 
would Hence vhe vieh colottul, 
tasteful noisy odorous world of our 
experience is only the wav ve are 
affected b\ objects not the way ob¬ 
jects actual!) are This distinction be¬ 
tween our ideas of primary and second 
arv qualities led Locke to argue that 
some of our ideas give us genuine in 
formation about realitv vihile others 
do not 

In the remainder of the second book 
of the Cssnv Locke suneved the var 
lous other kinds of ideas tint we pos 
scss those gained b\ reflection thf*sc 
thit are complexes and <i> on Tlic 
most important in terms of Ills tlicorv, 
and in terms of later philosophy, is 
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the complex idea of substance Tlie horse" "gold ” man and so on We 
idea of substance ongmates from the possess no clear idea of substance 
fact that in our experience a great either in the ease of phssical things 
man) simple ideas constantly occur to- or of spintual things But a\e find that 

f ;clhcr We then presume them to be- ate caonot bcheac that cither the ph)-s 
ong to one thing since we cannot im jcal qualities or the mental ones ashich 
agine how these simple ideas can sub- ate alwa)'s experience together can 
sist b) themsehes Tlicrcfore we ac- exist axithout belonging to something 
custom ourselves to suppose that there And so altliough wl have no definite 
must be some siibstrafiim m which the ideas we assume that there must be 
ideas subsist and we call this sub- both bodies and spirits underl)ing and 
stratum a substance. When we asV our supporting the quahues that give nse 
selves what idea we actually have of a to our ideas Our inability to obtain 
substance we find that our idea is onl) clear ideas of substances however for 
that of a something which the con ever prevents us from gaming genuine 
stand) conjoined ideas belong to knowledge about the real nature of 
When we try to find out what this things. 

something is vve discover that we do At the end of the second book of 
not know except that we suppose it the Essay Locke evaluated what he 
must be a something which can sup had discovered about the nature of 
port or contain the qualities which our ideas This evaluation commences 
Muld produce the collection of simple the exammauon of the problem of the 
ideas in us If we attempt to find out extent and certitude of our knowledge 
something more definite about the na which is developed at length in the 
cure of substance we discover that we fourth book. Our ideas are real Locke 
cannot What do color and weight be- contended when the) have a founda 
long to^ If we answer to the ex tion in nature and when the) conform 
tended solid parts then to v\hat do with the real character of things In 
these belong? It is like Locke sug this sense all simple ideas are real 
gested the case of the Indian phi smcc they must be the result of genu 
losopher who said that the world is me events and things Cs nee the mind 
supported by a great elephant When cannot create them but receives them 
asked what supported the elephant, he from expenence) But not all real 
replied that it rested on a great tor ideas axe necessarily adequate repre- 
toise And when asked what the tor sentaUons of what does in fact exist 
toise rested on he conceded and said Ideas of primat) qualities are both real 
*1 know not what" Th s Locke as and adequate. Ideas of secondary qual 
serted is all that can finally be said of ities are real but on!) paruallv repre- 
the nature of substance It is some- sent what is outside us The) repre- 
thing—^vve know not what—^which v e sent povers that exist but not cor 
suppose IS the support of the qual ties responding feature to the ones that 
which vve perceive or which we are we perceive The ideas of substances 
affected by that we have are very inadequate 

Each constandy conjo ned group of snee we are never sure that we are 
qual ties we assume belongs to some aware of all of the qual ues that are 
particular substance which we name joined together in one substance nor 
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are A\e sure of why they are so joined 
Hence, some of our ideas tell us what 
IS really outside us whereas other ideas 
caused by what is outside us or by our 
reflection on our ideas do not ade 
quately represent real objects Later 
philosophers such as George Berhelcv 
and David Hume were to argue that 
once Locke had admitted that some of 
our ideas were neither representative 
of reality nor adequate to portray re¬ 
ality he could not then be certam 
that any of our ideas actually cor 
respond to real features of the world 
Hence they contended that Locke in 
trying to build from an empirical 
theory of knowledge to genuine knoul 
edge of reality had actuallj laid the 
groundwork for a skeptical denial of 
die contention that man can know any 
thing beyond the ideas in his own 
mma Lockes theory tested on mam 
taming that our ideas of primary qua] 
ities resemble genuine characteristics 
of reality But the opponents argued 

f irimary qualities are really no different 
tom secondary qualiues as we know 
them and hence «e have no assurance 
from the ideas themselves that some 
ate real and adequate and others are 
not 

The third book of the Essay appears 
to deal with some unrelated topics 
those concerning the nature of words 
and language This book which has 
begun to evoke more interest in re 
cent years because oF the present day 
concern with linguistic philosopht 
covers problems normallv dealt with in 
anthropologv psv chologv linguistics 
and philosophy 

Two points that are raised are of 
central importance to Lockes mam 
theme o{ the nature and extent of our 
knowledge and played a role in the 
later history of empirical philosophy 


One of these is Locke s theory concern 
mg the meaning and referrent of gen 
eral terms such as man triangle, 
and so on All things that exist Locke 
asserted are particular but by abstract 
mg from our ideas of things by sep 
arating from them particular details or 
features we finally form a general 
idea In this way we arrive at the 
general abstract ideas that we reason 
about Berkeley and Hume both chal 
lenged Locke on this point and in 
sisted that vve do not m fact possess 
any abstract general ideas Hence they 
insisted that an empirical account of 
our ideas of stxalled general terms 
must he developed from the particular 
ideas that vve have 

One of the general terms that Locke 
claimed gamed some meaning from 
the abstracting process is that of sub¬ 
stance But when he analyzed what 
we might mean by the term Locke 
distinguished between what he called 
the nominal essence and the real 
essence of a substance The nominal 
essence is that abstract general idea of 
a substance formed by abstracting the 
basic group of features that constantly 
occur together The real essence in 
contrast is the nature of the object 
which accounts for its hiving the 
ptoperiies that it does Tlie nominal 
essence describes what properties a sub 
stance has whereas the real essence 
explains why it has these properties 
Unfortunatclv Locke pointed out vve 
can never know the real essence of 
anything since our infonnation which 
wc abstract from deals onK with the 
qualities that vve experience and never 
with the ultimate causes which account 
for the occurrence of these properties 
Thus our knowledge of things is sure 
to be sharply curtailed because of the 
fact that we will never discover the 
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reason* uli) Uung* !ia\e ilie chinaer* 
hues lint tbc\ do 

Tilt h uttli nnil list !*)ol of the 
Dsn; deals ujih knoultd^c in Rcnenl 
SMtIi the scope ( f knoultdtjc and uitli 
the quesii n as to how certain s'C can 
l>c of such knossletlpc Our knm\|edj;c 
deals onK ssith ideas since these are 
the onh items tint the mmd is ihrcaU 
accjuiinted %Mth WHiat consiiiuu** 
knowledge accotdmR to I^le ts the 
perception of the aRnemtnt or dis 
agreement of t%%o ideas Ideas max 
agree or disagree m four \\*a)S The; 
ma) possihlj be identical or dixersc 
Thc) max Ixc Tclatcil m some respect 
Thex max ngri“e in coexisting in 
the same subject or substance And 
fourihlx tliex ma) agree or tlieigrcc in 
hanng a real existence out'idc the 
mind All of our knoulcdge Locke in 
sisted falls under these hc-tdings. Wc 
know cither that some ideas are the 
same or different or that the) are ro> 
Uted or that they aUxays coexist or 
that the) rcall) exist independent!) of 
our mmds 

If these arc the kinds of items that 
ue can knou about how can xxc gam 
such knowledge'^ One source of our 
knowledge IS intuition the direct and 
immediate perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of anj tuo ideas The 
mind sees that black is not xxhite 
and that a orcle is not a triangle Also 
this kmd of knowledge is the clearest 
and most certain that human frailty is 
capable of Anyone xvho demands 
more certainty than that gained b) in 
tuition demands he knows not xvhat 
and shows only that he has a mmd to 
be a sceptic, xvithout being able to be 
so All certain knowledge depends 
upon intuiuon as its source and guar 
antee 

We acquire knowledge not only by 


clirrcti) Inspecting ideas but also 
ihrrogb dcmonUraliont. According to 
Lwlr uhrn wc knots lx drmnnstra 
tion xxc do not sec untnednlcl) that 
two ideas agree or disagree but xxc see 
»m liaiely 1; mcintof connecting tvxxj 
ideas xxiih others until xxc ue ai It to 
conmxi them xxilJi each otha TIiii 
process IS actual!) i senes of intu tions, 
and each step in a demonstration is 
tlKrtforc certain lloixexcr smet the 
steps occur succcssixtJ) in the mmd 
cm>r IS possible if xxc forget the pre- 
xious steps or if xxc assume that one 
bis occurred xxhich acniall) has not 
Intuition and demonstration arc the 
onix ixxti sources of certain knoxxicdgc. 

Iloxxcxcr there IS another source of 
knoxvJedge that has a degree of ect- 
titude assuring us of truths about 

r artiailar experiences This kind of 
noxxicdgc goes beyond hire probabiJ 
It) but docs not teach genuine ccr- 
tami) It IS rallctl sensitive know! 
edge which is the assurance that xxc 
baxe on the occurrence of spccifc cx 
jicnenees that cenam cxicrnal t bjects 
actual!) exist xxhich cause or produce 
these experiences We cannot reason 
ably bcJicxc Locke insisted that all of 
our cxjKricnccs arc imagmarj or are 
jusr part of a dream Hence xve haxe 
sens tixe knoxxicdgc a degree of assur 
ance that something real is going on 
outside us 

In terms of these kinds of knoxxl 
edge t)pes of sources and degrees of 
ceriaintx it is now posable to outi ne 
the extent of human knowledge and 
to evaluate xvhat xvo can actually I no v 
about the real world We can gam 
kiioxxledge only to the extent that xxe 
can discoxer agreements or disagree- 
mene among our ideas S nee we can 
neither intuit nor demonstrate all the 
relations that ideas can have with one 
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another, our knowledge is not even as 
extensive as our ideas In almost all 
cases we can determine with certainty 
whether our ideas are identical or dif 
ferent from one another We can tdl 
if our ideas are related to others only 
when ^\e can discover sufficient m 
termediary ideas In fields such as 
mathematics we keep expanding our 
knowledge as more connections be¬ 
tween ideas are intuited or demon 
strated The areas in which we seem 
to be most limited m gaining knowl 
edge are those dealing with the coex 
istence and real existence of ideas 
Since we can never know the real es 
sence of any substance we can never 
know why any two ideas must nec 
essanly coexist We never discover why 
particular secondary qualities occur 
when a specific arrangement of pn 
maty qualities exists \Ve are aware of 
the fact that certain ideas occur over 
and over again in combination but we 
do not know why they do this With 
regard to real existence we are Locke 
maintained intuitively certain of our 
own existence and demonstratively 
certain that God ex sts We are onl> 
sensitively certain that anvthing else 
exists which means that we Have seri 
ous assurance that objects other than 
ourselves and God exist only when we 
have experiences which we fecJ must 
be caused by something outside us 
Our assurance in these cases is limited 
to the actual moment when we ate 
having these experiences Once an ex 
penence is over we have no certitude 
at all that the object which caused the 
experience still continues to exist All 
that we can know about an object 
when we know that it exists rs that at 
such umes it actual!) possesses the pn 
mary qualities that we perceive to¬ 


gether with the power to produce the 
other effects that vve experience 
This assessment of the extent of 
our knowledge indicates according 
to Locke that we can never know 
enough to develop a genuine certain 
science of bodies or of spirits since 
our information about their existence 
and their natures is so extremely hm 
ited Since we can however obtain 
sufficient knowledge and probable in 
formation to satisfy our needs in this 
world vve should not despair or be¬ 
come skeptical just because invcstigi 
tion has revealed how limited our 
knowledge actually is and how un 
certain it is m mnnj areas 

Lockes Essay represents the first ma 
jor modern pres''ntition of the empirical 
theory of knowledge In developing an 
account of human knowledge in terms 
of how It is derived from experience 
what Its nature is and how limited it 
IS Locke provided the basic pattern 
of future empirical philosoph) In at 
tempting to justify some basis for 
maintaining that vve can have some 
knowledge of some aspects of realitv 
Loc! e raised many of the problems 
that havre remained current in philo¬ 
sophical discussions up to the present 
time Empincists after Locke such as 
Berkeley and Hume showed that if 
one consistent!) followed out the the¬ 
sis that all of our knowledge comes 
from experience one could not he ccr 
tavn that substances exist ot that any¬ 
thing exists be)ond the ideas drrcctiv 
perceived Locke s Essay is tin. snurct of 
manv of the methods ideas and prob¬ 
lems that have prevailed m philosopln 
espeaall) in British and American 
epistemology ever since its first publi 
cation 
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OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT: THE SECOND TREATISE 


Author John Locke (1632 1704) 
Typcofuark Political philosophy 
First jfuhhshed 1690 


PniNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

In tlic slate of nature all men are free and equal no man is hy nature soreragn 
ox er other men 

The Ian of nature ppxcms the state of nature, reason rex cals the law of nature, 
n'lneli is dcni ed from God 

In a state of i aftire no one ought to harm another in his life health, Uhertv, 
or possessions— and if anyone does harm another, the one he Iiarnis has the rignt 
to jnmisli Iiim 

By Jus labor a man acquires as hts froperty the products of his labor 

In order to remedy the tnconxentenccs resulting from a state of nature tn 
uJiicIi exery man is judge of his own acts men enter into a contract, thereby 
creating a cml society empoxiered to judge men and to defend the natural rights 
of men 

If a goxernment xnolates the social contract hy endangering the security and 
rights of the citizens it rebels against the people, and the people haxe the right 
to dissolxe the government 


The glorious revolution of 1688 
saw the expulsion of James 11 from the 
rh/one of England and the Mumph of 
Whig pnnci^es of government James 
had been accused of abandoning the 
throne and thus violating the onginal 
contract between himself and his peo 
pie Two years later Lockes Of Civil 
Government The Second Treatise 
came out and was looked upon by 
many as a tract which justified in phil 
osophical terms those histoncat events 
The first Treatise had been an argu 
ment against the view that kings de¬ 
rive their right to rule from divine 
command a view field by tfie Stuarts 
especially James I and defended with 
no little shill by Sir Robert Filmet in 
his Patriarcka (1680) From a philo¬ 
sophical point of view it is of little 
consequence whether Locke intended 
his defense of the revolution to apply 


only to the events in the England of 
hts day or to all men at any time cer 
tamly we can study his principles for 
what they are and make up our own 
minds as to the generality of their 
scope 

After rejecting Filmer s thesis Ixicke 
looked for a new basis of government 
and a new source of political power 
He recognized that the state must have 
the power to regulate and preserve 
property that to do so it must also 
nave the right to punish from the 
death penalty to all lesser ones In 
order to carry out the laws passed tfie 
force of tfie community must be avaifa 
ble to the government and it must 
also be ready to serve in the commu 
nity's defense from foreign injury Po- 
htical power by which the govern 
ment performs these functions ought 
to be used only for the public good 



and not for private gam or advantage 
Locke then set out to establish a basis 
for this power a basis vshich he cxm 
sidered moral and just 

He turned to a concept used by po¬ 
litical theorists since the time of flie 
Stoics in ancient Greece natural law 
ivith Its concomitants the state of na 
ture and the state of war The state 
of nature has been objected to as a 
concept by many because history does 
not indicate to us such a state existed 
In this treatise Locke tries to answer 
this sort of objection by pointing to 
primitive societies known in his day 
the nations of Ind ans living in the 
New World But this is not a strong 
argument and was not really needed 
by Locke The concept of the slate of 
nature can be used as a device to set 
off and point up the difference be¬ 
tween a civil state in which laws are 
enacted by the government and a con 
trastmg state in which either these 
laws are absent in principle or another 
set of laws prevails In this way the 
basis of civil enactments and the posi 
don of the individual within society 
may be better understood Th s applies 
also to the other concepts mentioned 
the state of war and natural law At 
any rate Locke holds that in the state 
of nature each man may order his own 
life as he sees fit free from any re 
stnctions that other men might im 
pose in this sense he and all others 
are equal They are equal m a more 
profound sense from uh ch as it were 
their right to act as independent agents 
comes that is as children of God B) 
use of his reason man can d scorer 
Gods commands b) ubich he should 
order his life m the state of nature 
These commands we call the laws of 
nature Thus although one is free to 
act as be pleases m the slate of nature 


he IS still obligated to act according 
to God s commands This insures that 
hts actions although free will not be 
licentious The basic restnction that 
Gods laws place upon an individual 
IS that he treat others as he him 
self would like to be treated Since 
men are equal and independent they 
should not harm one another regard 
mg their life health liberty or pos 
sessions 

Man s glory as well as bis downfall 
has been free will whereby he may 
choose to do or not to do what he 
ought to do To presene himself from 
those who choose to harm him one 
has the right to punish transgressors 
of the law Reparation and restraint 
are the two reasons that justify punish 
mem when an individual by his acts 
has shown that he has agreed to Ine 
by a law other than that which com 
mon reason and equity dictate that is 
he has chosen to violate Gods orders 
The right to punish is thus a natural 
right by which men in the state of 
nature may preserve themselies and 
mankind from the transgressions of 
the lawless This right is the basis for 
the right of governments to punish 
lawbreakers within the state thus 
Locke prondes a ground for one as 
pect of political power which he had 
noted earlier 

When an mdmdual indicates 
through a senes of acts which are 
apparently premed tated that he has 
designs on another s life or property 
then he places himself in a state of 
war a state of enmity and destruction 
toward his intended nciim In the 
state of nature men ought to Iiie ac¬ 
cording to reason and hence accord 
ing to God’s commands Each man 
must be the judge of his owti actions 
for on earth he has no common 
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supcnor with nlll^IorIt^ to Iw itiHcli one Riint m u-orlmg ihe earth 

tuccn him and another when a qitcs that CotJ has gisen man to use for 
tion of nggresMon nnse< and when re- ihe id\anta;;c of hts life and its con 
licf IS sought Ills conscience must be 'cnience Since uorLmg for ones ou-n 
his guide ns to whether he and an ndsantage and constnicncc ms-ohes 
othcnminastitcofwir the pursuit of happiness, it can be 

In The Dcclnntion of Independ itfcn m sshat s\as the terms “propert)" 
cnee the American colonists pro- and “pursuit of happiness" arc intw 
chimctl that men had nittiral ri^its cinngcalde This more common use 
granted them In their Creator lint of propertj" is, nonciheJess, related 
goscrnmcnis were instituted h> men to the first use in LocLes ihcora What 
with their consent to protect these is properK a mans own may be ex 
rights. Locke as pointed out held tended when with regard to the com 
these rights to he life lilxrrls and mon property that has bleaed 
propertj whereas the Declantton pro- men with for their use a man mixes 
claims them to l)c life lihern and his labor uitli it and makes it his own 
the pursuit of happiness It is interest Dninc command prescribes howeaarr, 
mg that Jefferson pondered whether that he lake no more than he needs 
to use "propertj or pursuit of hapni for to take more than ones share roaj 
ne«s and m an earh draft accuallj lead to the waste of Gods gift and 
had the former set down Much of result in want for others. Locke bfr 
Lockes discussion m this treatise m licvTd that there avas more than 
fliienrcd the statesmen and leaders of enough land in the world for men 
the Colonies dunng the period of the but that it should be used judiciouslj- 
Atnenein Ikesolufion he docs complicate mattets however 

Locke seems to use vinous senses of by stating that disproportionate and 
property m his discussions Speaking unequal possessions maj be acquired 
quite gcneralls one might sav that vvithm a government through the con 
whatever was propcrlv ones own Ohis sent of the governed Lockes embrj 
might mean whatever God had cn onic economic theoij may be looked 
dowed an individual with or what upon as an early statement of the 
ever the legislature of the common classical or labor theory of value. This 
wealth had declared as legal posses is cspcaally so if we remember that 
sion^ no one el«e had a claim to In aside from the natural or God given 
spelling out this idei Locke starts first articles of value that man has he 
with ones own bodj which is God creates objects of value by means of 
given and which no one has a claim his own labor more sucanctly labor 
upon a man has a right to be secure creates value This view was held by 
in his person Included in this idea such inSuential thinkers in economic 
of course is the fact that life itself is history as Adam Smith David Ricardo 
a gift to which no one else has a claim and Karl Marx Before we leave this 
as well as the freedom to move about aspect of Lockes theory we should 
without restriction There is next note that he has again provided a 
the more common use of property ground for the use of political power 
which IS often rendered estate and to regulate preserve and protect prop- 
which refers to the proper possessions erty in all its aspects by establiming 
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Its place m the state of nature pnor 
to the institution of the common 
wealth 

Locke has shown that although men 
ought to live according to divine com 
mands some do not and thus they 
turn the state of nature into one of 
war Since there is no common supe 
nor on earth to whom one can turn 
for restitution men are often left help 
less It IS obvious that not every injury 
imagined is a wrong that two individ 
uals in conscience may disagree that 
those instances of obvious wrongs 
are not always lectiBable when men 
have only their own judgments and 
strength to depend upon A disinter 
ested judge supported by more power 
than a single person has alone may 
provide people with a remedy for the 
insecurity that exists in the state of 
nature In the most general sense of 
' property a commonwealth may pro 
vide the solution to its preservation 
and security by making public the 
laws by which men ought to live by 
establishing a government by which 
differences may be settled through the 
office of known and impartial judges 
who are authorized to ao so and by 
instituting a police force to execute 
the law a protection absent m the 
state of nature Men give up their 
rights to judge for themselves and to 
execute the laws of nature to the com 
monvvealth which m turn is obligated 
to use the power which it has gained 
for the ends which led to the trans 
ference of these rights In giving up 
their rights men consent to form a 
body politic under one government 
and in so doing obligate themselves 
to every member of that society to 
submit to the determinations of the 
majority Note that everyone who en 
ters into the society from the state of 


nature must consent to do so hence 
consent is unanimous and anyone who 
does not consent is not a member of 
the body politic On the other hand 
once the body politic is formed its 
members are thenceforth subject to 
the vote of the majority 
In discussing consent and the gen 
eral question Who has consented and 
what are its significant signs^ Locke 
uses the traditional distincuon be¬ 
tween tacit and express consent A1 
though he is somewhat ambiguous at 
times his position is apparently as fol 
lows There are two great classes or 
categories of individuals within soci 
ety, those who are members and those 
who are residents but not members 
CA convenient and similar distinction 
would be those who are citizens and 
those who are aliens) Both these two 
groups receive benefits from the gov 
ernmenl and hence are obligated to 
obey it B) their presence they enjov 
the pieace and security that goes with 
a government of law and order and 
It IS morally and politically justifiable 
that that government expect of them 
that they obey its laws Those who are 
merely residents may quit the body 
politic when they please their tacit 
consent lasts only as long as their 
presence in the state Members how 
ever by their express consent create 
and perpetuate the society Thej are 
not free to be or not be members at 
their whim else the body politic 
would be no different from the state 
of nature or war from vvhich its mem 
bers emerged and anarchy would pre 
vail Citizens usually have the protec¬ 
tion of their government at home and 
abroad and often at least m the gov 
emmeni Locke preferred a voice in 
the affairs of their nation Locke points 
out however that the people who 
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form the commonucalth b) their 
unanimous consent may also cklcgate 
their power to a few or to one (oli 
garch) or monarchy), but m any case 
jt IS their government 

Tlierc are certain aspects of govern 
ment which Locke believed must be 
maintained to insure that it functions 
for the public good (1) ’The Icgisla 
tive, which IS the supreme govern 
mental power, must not use as power 
arhitraril) over the lives and fortunes 
of the people The law of nature still 
prevails m the governments of men 
(2) Nor should power be exercised 
without deliberation Extempore acts 
would place the people m as great 
jeopardy as thej were in the state of 
nature (3) The supreme power can 
not take from a man his property with 
out his consent This applies also to 
taxation C4) The legislative power 
cannot be transferred to any one else, 
but must remain in the hands of that 
group to which it was delegated b) 
people In so acting the legislature 
insures the people that political power 
will be used for the public good 

Locke believed that the interests of 
the people would be protected more 
fully in a government in which the 
three basic powers, legislauve, execu 
tive, and federative, were separate and 
distinct in their functions The legis 
lature need meet only periodically, but 
the execuuve should be in session as 
It were, continually, whereas the man 
agement of the secunty of the com 
monwealth from foreign injury would 
reside m the body politic as a whole 
Stnedy speaking the federative power 
—treaty making and so forth—need not 
be distinguished from the legislative 
It IS interesting that the three branches 
of government in the United States 
include the judiciary rather than the 


federative, which is shared hv the 
executive and legislative branches of 
govtrnmLnt This shows that Montes 
tjuicu as well as Locke influenced the 
Philadelphia convention 
Government which is made up of 
these three basic powers, of which the 
legislative IS supreme, must not usurp 
the end for which it was established 
The communit), cv en after it has dele¬ 
gated Its power, docs not give up its 
right of self preservation and m this 
sense il retains forever the ultimate 
power of sovcrcigntj This powtr can 
not be used b) the community which 
1 $ under obligation to obey the acts 
of the government unless that govern 
ment is diswlved It must be pointed 
out that the community is for Locke 
an important political concept The 
exercise of its power after the dissolu 
uon of government is as a public body 
and does not involve a general return 
to the state of nature or war bj its 
members But in what way is a govern 
ment dissolved? 

When a government exerases power 
bej-ond right, when public power » 
us^ for private gam, then tyranny 
prevails Such acts set the stage for 
the dissolution of government It 
should be pointed out that in forming 
a community and in delegating power 
to a government, the people espe¬ 
cially in the latter case, enter into an 
agreement or, analogously into a soaal 
contract with their government to pro¬ 
vide them with secunty, preservation, 
and those conveniences that they 
sire in exchange for the transference 
of their rights and the honor, respect 
and obligation which they render to 
the government. The violation of their 
part of the contract leads government 
to declare them Cas individuals) out 
laws, to use its police force to subdue 
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tlicm, and its courts to set puntsli 
ment for them 

In discussing dissolimon in general, 
IjocIc points out lint It can appK to 
societies and communities as well as 
to gosemments It is seldom that a 
communit) isdisvilved If it does hip- 
pen, it IS usuall) the result of a fontgn 
insasinn sshich is followed h) the ut 
ter dcsiniciion of the socieis Gmem 
ments, on the other hind, are dis 
soKcd from within Either the ctccu 
(no ahmdons his office (as was done 
bj James II) and the laws cannot be 
earned out, or the legislatisc power 
IS affected in sanous waj-s which indi 
cate a \ioIaiion of trust If, for exam 
pie, the propert) of the subjects is 
insadcd, or if power ts used arhitrardy, 
then government is dissolved Obvi 
ouil), It falls upon the community to 
judge when this power is being 


abused Generally, Locke holds, the 
people are slow to act, it takes not 
mere]} one or two but a long scries 
of abuses to lead them to revolution 
In fa«, he points out that the term 
"rebellion” indicates a return to a state 
of tsar and a dcnnl of the principles 
of civil socict) But when this happens 
in the dissolution of government, it is 
the government that has rebelled and 
not the communit), it is the commu 
nit) that stands for law and order and 
puts down the rebellion TTius Locke 
rather cleverly concludes his treatise, 
not with a justification of the right of 
rebellion but, rather, with the right 
of the people to put down unlawful 
t^vernment, unlawful in that it vio¬ 
lates the trust and the law of nature, 
leading to tjranny, rebellion, and dis 
solution 


THE HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 

Author Pierre Ba)lc (16-17 1706) 

Type of u orfe. Skeptical criticism of theology 
Ftrst pthUshed 1695 1697 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Since reason is useless, man should turn to fatth 

The traditional philosophical and theological arguments prove nothing, skep¬ 
tical cntictsm can demolish any theory 

By consistently employing the arguments of philosophers we find that ue can 
no longer he certom even of the existence of external objects to say nothing of 
their ijuahties 

Such Christian doctrines as those concerning the Tnnity, the Fall, Transub 
Stantiation, and Original Sin, if self eiidently true contradict other propositions 
that arc also self ex idently true 

There is no faith better established on reason than that which is built on the 
ruins of reason, the true man of faith accepts beliefs for which he can give no 
rational justification 
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Ba)les HtUoncal ami CnUcal Die 
iioitar) IS a compendium of arguments 
tending touird a sceptical \icxs for 
and agiinst almost ex cry thcor) in phi 
losopny and theology It was callca m 
the eighteenth century the Arsenal of 
die Enlightenment and it p!a)cd a 
\er) important role in intellectual dis 
cussions throughout the first half of 
the eighteenth centur) Significant 
criticisms of the major and minor pht 
losophcrs and theologians of the 
time appear throughout the Diction 
ary Thmhers such as George Berke¬ 
ley David Hume and Voltaire used 
the work as a source of arguments and 
inspiration Bemaining in vogue until 
it was no longer useful as a reference 
work the last edition appeared m 
1820 

The author was one of the most in 
terestmg critical figures of hts time 
He was bom in southern France the 
son of a Calvinist pastor He was sent 
to a Jesuit school m Toulouse where 
he was converted to Catholicism 
Shortly thereafter he was reconverted 
to Calvinism after which he fled to 
Geneva to avoid being persecuted He 
studied at the Calvinist university 
there and then returned to France in 
cognito For a time he was professor of 
philosophy at the Calvinist college at 
Sedan but when the final peisecu 
dons of the Huguenots took place in 
France he fled with many of his co¬ 
religionists to The Netherlands where 
he remained for the rest of his life. He 
taught first in a high school in Rotter 
dam and then devoted himself to edit 
ing one of the first learned journals 
the Notiielles de la Repubhque des 
Lettres He became embroiled m one 
controversy after another with the lib¬ 
eral Calvinist theologians with the or 
thodox ones with Catholic spokesmen 


in France and with philosophers of 
ever) school During the last twenty 
jears of his life he was a central fig 
urcin almost cverv intellectual debate 
He insisted that ne was a Protestant 
in the true sense of the word he pro¬ 
tested evcfvthing that was said and 
escr)thing that was done He fought 
against religious intolerance and phil 
osophical dogmausm and he died with 
pen in hand WTiting another blast 
against some hapless opponent Hi< 
death was mourned bj friend and foe 
alike for he had contributed much to 
the learned world through his polemi 
cal publications and with his cntical 
acumen his many and varied in 
tercsts and his manj friendships 
throughout the intellectual world 
At once the greatest and the most 
notorious of Bajles achievements is 
his Dictionary It was begun as a senes 
of corrections to a previous b ographi 
cal dictionary but it grew unlifit be¬ 
came an enormous work m its own 
right It consists formally of a senes 
of artacles in alphabetical order gnmg 
biographical infotmabon and histon 
cal data about all sorts of people 
places and things some historical 
some mythological Many of the peo¬ 
ple discussed are obscure theologians 
or philosophers with strange theories 
The meat of the DtcUonary appears 
primanly in the footnotes, which oc¬ 
cupy most of the space appeanng be¬ 
low the text on the huge folio pag« 
in double columns of small pnnt 
iVfany of the footnotes contain ihgres 
sons which allow Bayle to bring up 
all of his favonte disputes An impor 
tant interesting or exciting digression 
can appear almost anywhere In the 
article on 'Roranus for example 
Bayle launches into one of the first 
and most significant cnQasms of 



Lcihniz. The footnotc$ arc also inter 
spcrsctl w ith spiC) talcs about the 
lose 1 i\cs and sexual practices of van 
ous famous people, and uitli profane 
versions of Bible stones In the course 
of the thousands of footnotes virtuall) 
ever) thcorv ever propounded is at 
tacked and a recurring theme appears 
—man ttalii.vng the uselessness of la 
tional endeavors should turn to faith 
When the work first appeared it 
was immcdiqtcl) attacked and banned 
in France for its anti Catholic anu 
religious skeptical views as well as for 
Its obscene content It was similarly 
cnticircd in Holland b) Bajles own 
church the French Reformed Church 
of Rotterdam which demanded an 
explanation for the material contained 
in the Dictionary The author insisted 
that he had been misunderstood The 
obscenities he said represented re 
ports of actual historical facts and he 
could not be held responsible for the 
actions of historical personages man) 
of them long dead As to the other 
charges he insisted that they were en 
tirely without foundation His inten 
tion was to support the faith of his 
church by exposing the weaknesses of 
all rational theories so that people 
seeing this v^ould turn away from phi 
losophy and science to faith His op¬ 
ponents contended that Bayle had 
made such a mockery of the faith that 
he could not possibly be seriously ad 
vocating It To answer the charges 
Bayle wrote some appendices to the 
Dictionary plus additional footnotes 
and incorporated them into the next 
edition that of 1702 These additions 
were considered so much more danger 
ous and heretical than his original 
work that they produced another 
storm of attacks as well as a senes of 
answers on Bayle s part For the 


rest of his life, Bayle fought to vindi 
cate his contention that his general 
overall view was the same as that of 
John Cabin and of all of the most 
orthodox theologians The liberal and 
the orthodox Calvinists fought against 
this claim and tned to unmask their 
opponent as a true heretic Bayle kept 
pointing out that his most extreme or 
diodox opponents really said the same 
things as he did But as one of them 
observed ‘When I say it it is serious 
When he [Bayle] says it it turns out 
comical 

Bayle has been interpreted by most 
critics as being the earliest figure m 
the Enlightenment to use his scholar 
ship an^ his critical abilities for the 
purpose of destroying all confidence m 
religion both through undermining the 
reasons given by tneologians for the 
faith and through making the faith 
appear ridiculous On the other hand 
some scholars have argued that Bayle 
was sincere that he was actually de 
fending religion rather than opposing 
It using the same sort of irrational de* 
fensc later employed by SfJren Kierke¬ 
gaard Neither the information about 
Bayle s life nor an analysis of his writ 
mgs results in a definitive solution of 
the mystery of his real intentions But 
regardless of what he may have 
thought he was trying to accomplish 
the impact of Bayle s thought m 
the eighteenth century caused many 
thinkers to doubt traditional pbilo 
sophical and theological arguments 
and to doubt the philosophies and re 
hgons as iveJl & 2 y'Je siso supphed 
much of the ammunil on used by the 
skeptical philosophers of the Age of 
Reason 

In the wide range of articles and 
issues dealt with in the Dictionary 
some deserve speaal notice because 
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of either their Influence or their con to ihovv that, on the basis of the 
tcni The longest •atiicle, on bpmou, premises of a philosopher such as 
was notorious in its da) because ic Ueni Descartes, no satisfactor) cvi 
presented the first defense of Spinoza's dence can be offered to show that an 
character as a saintly human being, external world exists, or that it can be 
in contrast to the grtm rumors of the consistently described in mathematical 
time that Spinoza must haic been a terms First, Ba)le argues that liic same 
\iUamous person to ha\c advocated sort of sUcptical evidence that led 
the philosophy that he did But while modem philosophers to doubt that real 
defending Spinoza’s character, Basle objects possess the sccondatj quahues 
also engaged in his favorite sport, that that we pcrccne, such as color, smell, 
of decimating other people’s thconcs heat, ana so on, sliould also lead these 
The article on ' Roranus presents the jdiilosophers to doubt whether real ob* 
first serious discussion that had ap- jeets possess the primary, mathcroati 
pcared m print of Leibniz's novel a! qualities, such as extension The 
mctaphjsicaf theory (When Leibniz rcalit) of secondary qualities is denied 
wrote a lengthy response, Baylc cn* by almost all seventeenth centur) phi 
larged the footnotes in Roranus,” jn losophcrs. They all point out that be* 
the second edition, to discuss Leibniz's cause these qualities arc perceived dif 

defense as well as some new cnticisms fetendy at difTercnt times, under dif 

of his own) The philosophies of ferent conditions, and by different 
Father Malebranche, John Locke, and people, the real object cannot pos 
Sir Isaac Newton are all subjected to sess liese vanable properties. Bajle 
dcvastatii^ cncicisms in the article on then contends that if this argument is 
Zeno of Hea Two of the articles on considered adequate, it should also ^ 
early religious groups, one on the applied to a quality such as extension 
Manichcans and the other on the Pau The same object appears big to one at 
licians, deal with the problem of evil, one time, small at another One’s per 
arguing that it is not possible to dis cepuon of its site differs from that of 
prove the Manichean theory that there other persons Hence, extension, hke 
IS an evil as well as a good God, or the color, is no more than an idea in m) 

theory that God is author of evil own mind, and is not a characteristic 

These two articles unleashed a storm of real objects Further, Bajlc g^th 
of controversy and led to the writing of ers together all the arguments from 
two famous answers, that of Leib- philosophers such as Malebranche to 
niz, m his Theodicy (1710) and that show that there is no genuine evi 
of William King, Archbishop of Dub- dence that real objects even exist It 
Im, in his Origins of Evil (1739) cannot be demonstrated that they do 
Both Hume and Voltaire used Bayle’s All of the information that is offered as 
arguments on the subject of evil in evidence could be due to the actions 
their attacks on traditional theology of God upon us without requiring the 
In the article on Zeno of Elea, espe- actual existence of objects correspond 
cially in the famous footnotes G and mg to our ideas and feelings or caus 
H Bayle levels his attacks on the mg them If it is answered that God 
modem metaphysical systems He tnes would be deceiving us if he made us 
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believe in the existence of real objects effect on people, either because of 
when there really were none, Bayle the Grace of God, then education, 
answers, in the article on Pyrrho of their stupidity, or their natural inch 
Elis, that God makes peasants think nations 

that snow is white, and the philoso To show the merits or the dangers 
phers claim diis is a delusion, so why of skepticism, Bayle tells a story about 
cannot God also delude the philoso- a discussion between two abbots One 
phers into thinking objects exist? To asserts that it is incomprehensible to 
conclude this subject, Bayle endorses him that there are still any skeptics 
Malebranche’s view that it is faith around, since God has given us the 
only, and not reason, that can justify Revelation The other replies that 
our beliefs about the real existence of both the ‘new philosophy and Chris 
things Hence, ue ought to be con oan theology provide excellent am 
tent with the light of faith and give munition for any skeptic The philos 
up the hopeless pursuit of truth by ophy of thinkers such as Descartes 
means of reason leads as the article on Zeno shows, to 

The longest and most explicit state- a complete skepticism about the nature 
ment of this theme (and the one and existence of the real ivorld By 
that was most often debated in the consistently employing the arguments 
eighteenth century) occurs m foot of seventeenth century philosophers we 
notes B and C of the article on Pynho can no longer be sure whether objects 
The discussion begins as a comment possess any qualities including those 
on the observation in the text that u is of extension and motion and we can 
fitting that Pytrhonian skepticism is not even be sure that there are any 
detested in the schools of theology objects 

Bayle points out that Pynhonism com Further Bayle insists we cannot 
plete skepticism, is a danger only to even be sure of the dogmatic philoso- 
theology, not to science or politics phers' contention that something is 
Practically every scientist is a skeptic true because we cannot be certain of 

since scientists doubt that it is possible the criterion of truth Philosophers 

to discover the secret causes and have said that self-evidence is the sure 

springs of nature Instead the sci mark of truth But the skeptical abbot 

entists look only for descriptive infoi declares, if Christianity is true then 
mation and probable hypotheses about there are self-evident propositions 

nature Regarding politics, the skeptics which must be false and so self-evi 

are not dangerous since they are always dence cannot be taken as the standard 
willing to follow the la\ss and cus for measuring what is true Bayle then 

toms of society because of the fact that argues that the Christian doctrines of 

they have no dogmatic moral or legal the Trinitj Transubstantiation the 
principles But skepticism can be a Fall and Original Sin contradict 
great danger to religion because le various self-evident propositions of phi 
Iigious doctrines should be completely losophy such as that two things not 
certain If not, there mil be no different from a third are not different 
firm conviction Fortunately, however from each other that a body cannot be 
Bayle points out skepticism has little m ses’eral places at the same time, that 
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one ought to prc\cnl evil jf one can This total irrationalism and accep- 
and so on In passing from the shad lanre of religion on blind faith vvaj 
ovvs of paganism to the light of Scrip- bicttrl) attacked b) theologians cverv 
turc, the abbot points out, wc have where In the second edition of the 
learned the faUitj of a great manv self DtcUoitary, Bajlc added a more dc- 
cvidcnt notions tailed (and more anti rational) expo- 

Then the skeptical abbot answers sition of his vicvvs in the appendix ex 
the possible objection that all of the pinning the article on Pjrrho Here, he 
evidence against the critcnon of truth argued that the world of reason and 
depends upon evaluating God and the world of faith are two totallv dif 
his actions bj human standards, and ferent and opposing realms if one 
these ma) not be the correct criteria looks for evidence, one cannot have 
for some judgments If this objection failh, and the search for evidence will 
is taken scnouslj, then we are again end onij m complete skeptiasm If 
led to complete skeptiasm because we one complcfel) abandons the quest for 
are then unable to know what is true evidence, then faith is possible In 
in Gods world if we cannot empio) fact, the more irrauonal one’s beliefs 
ourown standards to judge by are, the more this means that such be- 

The arguments of the skeptics, licfs cannot be based on any evidence 
Ba)Ie contends, cannot be answered whatsoever (otherwise, there might be 

bj human reason, and they expose the some reason for them) The true and 

weakness of out rational faculties, complete man of faith, then, according 
Thus we are made to feci the need for to Bayle’s rendition of the case, is the 

a guide different from reason, namely, person who accepts a belief for which 

faith In footnote C, this point is ex he can give no justification and no 
plored further, first by pointing out reason of any kind Bayle, in keeping 
that complete skepocism is the greatest with the other French skepucs from 

achievement of human rationality but Montaigne onward, cites as his Scrip- 
that even so, it is completely scif-de tural authority for this interpretation 
feating One cannot even believe that of religion St Pauls anti rational pro- 
skepticism is true without ceasing to nouncements in the first chapter of his 
be a skeptic The attempt to become first letter to the Corinthians 
completely dubious about everything Opponents immediately pointed out 
by means of reason finally leads one that this irrationalism would destroy 
to give up reasoning entirely, and to religion rather than defend it There 
turn to a mote secure guide, faith would be no reason left for accepting 

Skepticism IS portrayed as the best a religion, no standards by which to 
preparation for religion because it re- tell what is true or false, and no 
veals the total and hopeless inadequacy way of distinguishmg the true religion 
of reason as a means for finding truth from all the others In fact, the cntics 
One IS then ready to accept Revelation claimed, Bayles religion without rea 
without question In a later defense of son would actually be a form of mad 
this theory, Bayle asserts that there is neSs or superstition which neither 
no faith belter established on reason Bayle nor any other 'reasonable man 
than that which is built on the rums could possibly accept Bayle fought 
of reason back dunng ie last years of his life. 
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attacking the reasons his opponents 
offered for their religious views and 
for their criticisms, and insisting that 
all of the most orthodox theologians 
had said exactly the same thing as he 
was saying 

Whether Bayle was sincere or not 
the arguments he presented to show 
that religion could not be based on 
reason became basic ingredients in the 


deishc, agnostic, and atheistic views 
developed in the course of the Enlight 
enment His arguments against mod 
em philosophy became crucial themes 
in the theories of Berkeley, Hume and 
Voltaire The Dictionary was all im 
portant m transforming the intellec¬ 
tual world from its metaphjsical and 
theological phase to the skeptical and 
empincal phase of the Age of Reason 


A TREATISE CONCERNING 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

Author George Berkeley C1685 1753) 

Tyyeofuork Metaph)sics epistemology 
First published 1710 


PRiNCtPAi, Ideas Advanced 

The belief m abstract ideas had led to the supposition that matenal objects 
are quite different from sensations the fact is that material objects are nothing 
but collections of sensations given a common name 

Esse IS percipi, to be is to be perceived—-this is a mith concerning all material 
objects 

If It he argued that ideas are copies of malenol ob;ects, consider uhethcr any 
thing could be like an idea hut an idea 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualities (befucen such struc 
Utral properties as ^gtire tnofion and shape on the one hand and color odor 
and sound on the other") on the ground that the former are objcctixe the latter 
suhjectix e cannot be maintained the primary qualities depend on the secondary 
they arc equally siib;pctiie 

There is no independently existing material substratum a distinction betiieen 
the world of dfiision and the world of reality can be maintained by rcaliciiig the 
greater xixidiiess and coherency to be found in xendical sensations 

The order in nature is created and mamtaiiied by Cod w ho secures the reality 
of all things by his j ercc^ tion 

The idea that all those bodies to be pcrcciicd or known” will hardiv 

which compose the mights frame of seem obiious to aniont unfamiliar 

the world ha\e not an\ subsistence svith Bishop Derkclcs or with idealism 

Without a mind—that their Icing is This startling siatemini has considcra 
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Wc jliocV value liut it is true to BetVe- 
Ic) s bold tiu-t')p}))sical thesis that real 
It) IS mental ot spiritual in nature 
The statements emphasis on per 
ccption reveals its autnors tpistcmo- 
logical and mctliodologieil approach 
empiricism While not all empiricists 
would accept Berkeleys conclusions 
and not all mctaph)sical idealists 
would accept his method none would 
deny his importance in the traditions 
of both empiricism and idealism That 
his method and ev cn his immaterialism 
have inllucnced some modem ph)si 
cists and that his anal)tical technique 
IS valued even by such antimetaph)Si 
Clans as the logical positivists ate 
proofs of the classical status Berkeleys 
work still enjoys 

His aims however were primarily 
those of a metaphysician and theolo¬ 
gian he wished to undermine skepti 
asm and atheism by refuting matcri 
alism to demonstrate Gods existence 
and immateriality to show the im 
mottahty of the soul and to clarify 
cunent saemific and philosophical 
confusions The latter are due he 
claimed not to inherent defects in 
mans mental faculties but to their 
use we have first raised a dust and 
then complain we cannot see Berke¬ 
ley intended to settle this dust and to 
destroy materialism 

A chief cause of obscurity he be¬ 
gins IS the doctrine of abstract ideas 
the theory that the mind can abstract 
from particular qualities a clearly con 
ceived notion of what is common to 
them but which itself ts otherwise 
like none of them or that the m nd 
can separate in thought what cannot 
be separated in reality An example 
of the first abstraction would be a 
notion of color which is neither red 
blue green and so forth or of exten 


Sion which has nenher size shapCi 
line, plane nor surface an illustra¬ 
tion of the second would be ari ab¬ 
stract idea ot color or motion without 
extension 

Berkeley finds such abstraction psy¬ 
chologically impossible and challenges 
the reader to conceive such an idea as 
that of a triangle with all of the 
cral and yet none of the specific ch3^ 
acienstics of triangles But must Berke¬ 
ley then deny the universality of ideas 
essentia! to rational demonstration 
such as geometrical proofs relevant to 
all triangles? No—ideas may be general 
without being abstract wc generalize 
particular ideas hy temporanly dsre- 
garding their unique features vihde 
our demonstrations concern only fra 
tufcs shared But this universality m 
ftittetioji must not be mistaken for ab 
stract coticcpiion the latter is actually 
Without content and unintelligible 

Berkeley claims that the confused 
belief in abstract ideas arises from 
language we have assumed that gen 
cial names signify precise abstract 
ideas indispensable to thinking and 
communication but these assumptions 
are false Let us then attend not to 
words but to ideas themselves since 
these are perfectly transparent being 
known directly vie can avoid merely 
verbal controversies and errors spong¬ 
ing from abstraction Thus vie will 
be prepared for a most far reaching 
application of the above conclusions 
to an analysis of the nature and exist 
ence of the objects of knoivledge 

Th.e objects of knowledge Berkeley 
WTites are ideas of three kinds sensa 
dons ideas ongmatmg zn the minds 
oivn passions and actjnties and those 
of memory and unag nanon Our im 
mediate concern is with sensible ob¬ 
jects Through sight we know color 



through sight and touch we know 
size and shape through touch hard 
ness through smelling odors Certain 
constant collections of such ideas are 
considered one object or thing and 
accordingly named such as apple or 
tree But obviously perceived ideas 
require a perceiver and this is spmt 
or mind not itself an idea Careful 
examination shows that thoughts and 
ideas have no existence external to 
minds hence sensible things or phys 
ical objects do not exist apart from 
their perception m minds—their very 
'esse IS 'perctpt for them to be is to 
be perceived 

"nie typical reaction to this con 
elusion IS to accuse Berkeley of deny 
mg the reality of the physical world 
and even the evidence of his senses 
But Berkeley explains that when we 
say that a table exists this means that 
we or some other spirit sees and feels 
It or will do so on occasion The very 
meaning of existence or being ap¬ 
plied to perceptible objects is exhaus 
lively described in terms drawn from 
perception—nothing else can meaning 
fully be said about them To thirdc 
that sensible objects or their alleged 
metaphjsical substratum matter exist 
without (external to) the mind is 
to entertain an un ntelligible abstrac¬ 
tion and a clear contradiction People 
commonl) think that houses or moun 
tains exist unperceived But what are 
these but objects of the senses? Is it 
not self<ontradictory to think that sen 
sations or ideas exist unperceived? 
ll'Jren ire imagine that ue can tk/nJc 
of unperceived objects we are merely 
thinking of objects while forgetting 
the perceiver but meanwhile vve are 
perceiving or thinking of them We 
cannot conceiv e the inconceiv able 
But the common belief that matter 


exists even when it is unperceived 
will not die easily so Berkelej tries 
to anticipate every possible objection 
One of the first arises from the repre 
sentalive theory of perception which 
grants that ideas occur only m minds 
but holds that they represent or copy 
things outside minds Berkeleys most 
direct answer is that ideas can resemble 
nothing hut other ideas How could a 
color represent something uncolored or 
a sound something inaudible? 

Both rationalists and empiricists 
such as Descartes and Locke held that 
in describing our knowledge of the 
physical world we must distinguish 
sensed qualities which are mostly sub¬ 
jective from others which are wholly 
objective These philosophers argue 
that primary qualities such as figure 
motion spatial location and shape in 
here in objects themselves ana are 
perceived without distortion or addi 
tion by the observer But secondary 
qualities such as color sound and 
taste are so obviously variable they 
must be contributed by the subjects 
mind though of course originally 
caused by action upon him of the 
primary qualities Thus color qualities 
are subjective but caused by motion 
of light—color IS in the mind but 
motion IS out there Since qualities 
must qualify something (it was as 
sumed) the primary qualities subsist 
in matter the reality of which thej 
are the appearances Thus primary 
qualities really do represent or copy 
the external world 

Bvt th/s theo!)' IS fa)!acious Berie- 
ley holds if it admits that secondarj 
qualities are in the mind it must con 
crae that primarj qualities arc also 
since both types are inseparable actu 
ally and conceptually Can one con 
ceive of an extended moving body 
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%\hich has no color or temperature? could not soKe—how could matter pos- 
Too, the arguments from their rein sibly act on spint to produce ideas? 

proMog that secondary qualt- The more one insists on their sub- 
tics are suhjtctnc appl) crjinll) to the stanual dilTcrcnccs, the Jess concena 
primir) Consider size, our estimate ble is causal interaction 
of size depends on the nature and But if ue deny the rcalitj of ex 
position of our sense organs BerVe- temal bodies, avail it not sound ver> 
lej s Three Dtalopics Betxicen ftytas odd to say that we cat and drinh ideas? 
<md Philonous (1713) maizes this Of course, agrees Berkclev, but hit 
point by noting ibat wlial will seem argument is aMut truth, not termmol 
minute to a man may appear moun eg) We may use common speech, 
famous to a mite Even number vanes even the term "matter” itself, as Jong 
with point of view, as when a given as vve refer only to the sensible world 

Icngtii IS considered as one, three, or If an opponent boasts his senses' su 

thirty SIX (jard, feet or inches) But penonty to any argument whatever, 

finally, the copy theory leads to utter Berkeley is only too glad to join Jum 

skepticism hy insisting that ideas rep- for he denes nothing actuallj per 
resent something wholly unlike ideas, ccived ‘It were a mistake to think 
and by distinguishing between “mere that what is here said derogates in the 
appearance and 'reality,” for it thus least from the reality of things "Berke* 

posits an external world forever un ley intended to refute skcptiosm and 
knowablc atheism not bj denying realitybut by 

Still, belief in a material substratum showing the impossibility of the nia 
or support of sensed qualiues will lenahstic account of it 
persist Yet matter cannot literally Yet if his theory is true, can 
support qualities since 'support’ is disunguish reality from illusion—for 
Itself a spatial term and space is per example real from merely imaginary 
ceptual Even if there were such a fire—since everything perceived con 
substance, the problem of knowledge sists only of ideas? If there is any 
would remain Knowledge stems from doubt, Berkeley answers put your 
either sense or reason, the former hand in the real fire, and you vioJl 
yields only immediate objects of per sense 3 pain lacking in the imaginary 
ception, or ideas as even the maten one—^bul can you suppose pam exist 
alist hold But reason cannot bndge ing externally to a mind? We diffen 
the gap between ideas and matter, entiate fantasy and illusion from the 
since It would then have to argue from teal world by obvious differences m 
what vve know—ideas—to something their ideas those of the latter are more 
quite alien and matenabsts themselves vivid constant, and coherent their 
admit no logically necessary relation regular predictable order constitutes 
ship between ideas and matter Fur die laws of nature, and they are m 
thermore it sometimes happens, and dependent of our wills as imagination 
conceivably always could happen, that is not In fact, this independence 
we entertain ideas when no external marks the one legitimate sense m 
bodies are supposed present, as in the which vve speak of external objects , 
case of dreams Finally—and here sensed qualities are external to fiiute 
Berkeley broaches a problem Descartes spirits wills but not to that of the 
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eternal Spirit, God, of whose will they 
are a perceptible expression 
Almost every reader objects that if 
the existence of things depends on 
perception, they will exist and cease 
to exist with the occurrence and ces 
sation of perception, and that this 
theory is absurd Berkeley counters by 
asking whether the statement that a 
table continues to exist when every 
one leaves the room means anything 
more than that if one were still there 
he would perceive it. or if he were to 
return, he would once again see it 
From the reliability of nature’s order 
we can both reconstruct the past and 
predict the future in neither of which 
are there present finite minds as per 
ceivers, but this is wholly consistent 
wth saying that objects and events 
are only what they are percened to 
be (in past, present, or future) If no 
finite mmds existed at all, whatever 
remained %vould nevertheless be per 
cen ed by the omniscient eternal Spirit 
Clearly, the strength of Berkeley s argu 
ments here lies in the difficulty of dc 
scnhmg an existent known to no mmd 
uhate\ er 

But is this really a plausible account 
of nature^ Must not any scientific ex 
planation of natural e%ents presuppose 
causal efficacy resident eidier in matter 
Itself or in primary qualities such as 
extension and motion? Berkeley says 
no, he has shoun already that the 
notion of matter explains nothing at 
all, since it is incomprehensible and 
the primary qualities are ideas Ideas 
ore inert or inactive, having no causal 
power, there is no tdea of causation 
in addition to those of successive 
events Yet we gam a notion of causa) 
ity from our own volition vve find 
that vve can produce and manipulate 
some ideas at will But if action js 


the prerogative of spirit, and if finite 
minds could not possibly produce the 
vast and intncate system of ideas we 
call "nature," it follows that nature is 
the worlcof the infinite Spirit 

Suppose, however, that we grant 
both the existence of this Spirit and 
the extremely complicated mechanism 
of nature To what purpose did God 
create such a powerless machine if he 
wished merely to communicate with 
finite minds? Why not do it directly? 
Berkeley meets this cavil by observing 
that if anything were superfluous, it 
would be an unknowable, ineffectual 
corporeal substance, it is possible, on 
the other hand, to give a rationale for 
nature 

Its orderly mechanism, while not m 
dispensable to God is still instrumental 
to man’s learning and profit Obsen 
ing the conjunction of fire and heat, 
man learns not that the idea of fire 
causes the idea of heat, but that the 
former signifies that the latter will 
follow Single ideas are like words 
and the laws of nature like the gram 
mar of a language howeter, just as it 
1 $ unwise to study only grammar and 
neglect meaning, so it is folly for sci 
ence to concentrate only on mechani 
cal laws and neglect the final causes 
(purposes) they express, those deter 
mined by Gods wisdom and good 
ness This docs not derogate from sci 
ence, but redirects it to cxplieifion of 
phenomena as signs rather than as 
effeas of physical causes. Thus the 
hypothesis of matter is unnecessary 
even 10 physics. 

Why then, is belief in matter so 
pervasive? Partly because men found 
that objccu of sensation seemed to be 
independent of thcmvlvcs and thus 
supposed that such ideas exist extrr 
nail) Philosophers saw the error cX 
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this suppoiition but m irjmg to cor ocairrmp within it Therefore, 

rect 3t b) positing the external exist Ilcrlclcj concludes the spirit aivvart 
ence of matter they substiuitctl another thinks the notion of a litcfallf 
mistake unaware of the internal con thoughtless mind being unintelhgi* 
tradictions msoKed rutthermore the We He asserts 'Spnts and idcus 
operations of the elemat Spirit are so are things so svholl) dilTcrcnt 
lawful that it was not imagmesl they Tlicrc is nothing alike or common m 
were those of a free spirit rather than them ” Since spirits arc indivin 
those of ngidly mechanical causes We incorporeal and unextended it 
and while they clearly point to his be- follows that they arc not subject to 
mg still there is no collection of the laws of nature and lienee enjoy 
sensed qualities making God sisible or immortality 

tangible as men arc Bctkclcs s arguments for Gods ex 

In the foregoing considerations the isfence bate been given in part the 
existence of spirit has liccn aswroed eternal Spmt rniist exist as tlic only 
on the basis of only one argument—* suflicicnt cause of nature When w"® 
that since ideas arc not self subsistcnt consider the lawfulness perfection 
and matter is a nonentity ideas can beauty and design of the whole sys- 
exjst only m a different substance, tern it is obvious that the character 
spirit But if they are inactiie and we istics of nature suggest the character 
can thus have no ideas of spirit hovv of God Gods existence is m a sense 
do we know that spirit exists? Berke* known more certainly than that of any 
ley says that we nave a notion of other spint since we constantly per 
spirit because we understand the terms ccive his effects even those ideas by 
describing it and its activities a no- which we communicate with other 
tion we get "by inward feeling or re- men If we do not realize this het 
flection Other spirits are known bv fully it is because we are 'blinded 
reasoning from analogy with our own with excess of light 
we perceive their effects and infer But granted the existence of God 
other minds as causes A spirits exist Berkeley is still faced vvith the proD- 
ence consists not in being perceived lem of evil Why does Gods universe 
but in perceiving it is one simple contain pain monstrosities sorrow 
undivided active being—as it per death? And is the cumbersome Toa 
ceives ideas it is called the iindmrawd cbinery of nature very obviously lumed 
ing and as it produces or othenvise directly by the hand of God’ Berke- 
operates about them it is called the ley answers that natural events occur 
will No more than a notion of mat according to rules of the greatest sim 
ter can be abstracted from sensed qwal pUcity and generality without such 
ihes can the existence of spirit be ab- regularity there could he no human 
stracted from its cogitation foresight What seems like waste from 

An interesting consequence follows mans viewpoint—countless hfigntea 
from this in conjunction with Berke- plants little fish devoured by parents 
leys analysis of time time cannot be and so forth—can be understood as 
abstracted from the succession of ideas necessary to the riches of God th® 
we expenence and so the duraaon of apparent defects of nature really aug- 
a spmt depends on the ideas and ac- ment its beauty and seeming evil con 
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tributes to the good of the whole 
Even the mixture of pain with pleas 
ure IS necessary for man s guidance 
Cleat understanding of these truths 
instills in us that holy fear which is 
the chief motne to rirtue and indeed 
‘consideration of God and our duty 
was Berkeleys chief aim in writing 
the book 

To what extent did Berkeley achieve 
his announced aims? The complete 
answer cannot be given m brief just 
as Berkeley himself could not make 
all the grounds and implications of 
his philosophy clear at once Many 
readers find themselves unable to re¬ 
fute Berkeleys arguments jet they re 
mam unconiinccd by them and many 

{ irofessional philosophers have given 
ong and profound attention to the 
proUems he raises A great merit of 
this book and of the Three Dialogues 
IS that Berkeley was thorough and 
clever in foreseeing and forestalling 
possible objections Yet there are cnti 
cisms which while insutficient to 
prove a diametrically opposite position 
such as materialism or even a more 
moderate realism nevertheless show 
that Berkeley s conclusions do not nec 
essarily follow from his premises 
He was probably correct m his in 
sistence on the dangers of abstraction 
although he sometimes seems to have 
confused conception with visualiza 
tion Many th nkers today would agree 
also with his demand that terms and 
statements describ ng the physical 
world be defined and verified by ref 
ercnce to sensory expewenre But can 
one infer from this experience that 
the world is ultimately mental or im 
material in nature^ Berkeleys aigu 
ment seems either to beg the question 
or to depend on ambiguous tenns A 
fair but condensed statement of it 


seems to be this CO Physical objects 
are objects of knowledge (2) Objects 
of knowledge are ideas or sets of ideas 
C3) Id^s and sets of ideas are m the 
mind or mental C4) Therefore physi 
cal objects are m the mind or mental 
But objects of knowledge is ambigu 
ous unless one already grants that the 
world is mental in the first sentence 
It means nonmental things but in 
the second it means constituents of 
knowledge Of course the constitu 
ents of knowledge are ideas by defini 
lion but this fact does not bestow 
upon knowledge the power to consti 
lute the real nature of what would 
not otherwise have been considered 
ideal or immaterial Whether we do 
or do not perceive or conceive a physi 
cal object is actually irrelevant to the 
object Itself 

Still th s cncicism does not prove 
that physical objects are independently 
real or that the term matter has a 
meaning descnbable in terms not ul 
timately derived from perception 
Berkeley has a strategical advantage 
in the fact that all men are caught 
in what Ralph Barton Perry called 
the ego-centnc predicament in a 
sense vve are forever imprisoned within 
our own consciousness since we must 
always use thought as a bridge to the 
outside But this advantage can also 
be a liability for Berkeleys skepti 
cism about external reality can be 
turned against our knowledge of other 
m nds the eternal Spirit and even 
our own minds considered as substan 
tial entities Hume and subsequent 
philosophers for example have not 
agreed that an indivisible incorporeal 
self can be discovered by inward re¬ 
flection Many of Berkeleys conclu 
sions such as his account of the seifs 
conUnuity by saying that the spine 





alwaj-s rlimkt, In\c ilic appcanncc of 
alMVirduK*^ tkmandctl bv In* pfmii« 
rather t}iin of ficts MrjfnhJc b) ex 
pcricncc Jlcncc, "spirtt" jtwlf mt\ 
turn out to 1)0 in ilHtracijon to 
relegated to tlic otmpin> of “mirier" 
In Iltfhilcj $ later \\ni»n;>< the pii 
nt) of his empiticism is dilultd b\ 
noticeable amounts of ratnnilmn and 
even in llic present ssork ihtfi iie is 
sumptions hirdl\ cmpiricil in origin 
or confirmiiion such as his ficili ic- 
ccptancc of the traditional sttribuus 
of Co<I—cfcrnil infinite, omniscnnt— 
as olniousls pcrtiininp to tint Spirit 
Bcrkclcs s arguments for CkxU txist 
ence, uhicli arc the tridmoml cos 
mologieil and tcicol igicil proofs 
svouh! base to meet the desastating 
criticisms produced h) such phdoso 


phers as Hume and Kant I<fore ther 
cwijM f>c acceptable to a modern 
rmler Hut men ss-cre tbe I»eing of an 
infinite, omnipotent omnisaent Spmt 
grantctl the traditional pmblcm ofesil 
posed bs comparnon of such a Creator 
ssiih tfie created uniserse is one 
to which ncrlclc) offers onis the 
mtul hut ineffcitise ansssers ilome 
sfuissed in the Otetloj^ues Co«eenti«? 
iNaruru/ Jlc/igiDir (1779) how ill sUfh 
ansssers suit isen an empirical theism 
\^^hilc It is thus doubtful that BerkC' 
Ic) accomplished some of his chi^ 
aims It IS ccrtiin that he achirscd 
much hs the method of his efforts « 
he unintentionallj undercut his ossm 
meiaphuics b) seilling the dust of 
mattnahsm, philosophs since has been 
iMe to learn from hi$ experience 


THEODICY 


Author Gottfried Wilhelm S'on Leibniz (1646 I7J6) 
Typeo/siork Thcologs.mctaphssics 
First jnihhshed 1710 


PniNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

The truths of yhtlosoj hy <ind t/ieo7og> cannot eonrmdicl each other 

If God « all good all s» ise and all pon erftd lion did ei d conte into the 
w orld? 

The ansiier is that some error ts immoidaWe m any creature less perfect 
than Us creator fiirtfienKorc all jossihle uorlds contain some evil and eid >nt 
proves the good by contrast 

SiHce man has free util he ts responsible for his acts Cods foreknouledge of 
the course of man s irtcIiMflliows did not tmolie predestination 

The soul ts coordinated with the body hy a preestahhshed harmony 


In some philosophical ciicles Leib¬ 
nizs Theodicy has been much neg 
lected This fact is not strange m view 
of the lack of interest until recently 


in traditional theological questions It 
IS strange however in view of the 
centrality of the Theodicy in Leibm^ 
own thinking A good case could be 
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made out that m his own mind it rep 
resented his most important, as well as 
his most characteristic, work Without 
It there is much of importance left to 
Leibniz, to be sure the pure meia 
ph)sician, the logician, the cpistemolo 
gist, and the mathematician Yet a bal 
anced Mew of Leibniz's thought de 
mands that the Theodicy be lesloied 
to its rightful place as central in his 
systematic effort 

For all of the continental rationalists 
(Descartes, Spinoza, and Lcibniz\ 
God occupied a large and a sjstcmatic 
place Much could be made of all that 
these men owe to medieval theology, 
but the point is that all these men 
were centrally interested m the nature 
of God and his relationship to the 
natural world The way in which this 
problem is worked out b) Leibniz has 
a great deal to do with his solution to 
other problems Moreover, there is evi 
dence that Leibniz looked upon him 
self (to a considerable extent) as a 
theologian and was most proud of his 
contributions there He wished to 
bnng peace between Catholics and 
Protestants, and his writing has had 
some effect along this line Particu 
laily Leibniz wanted to give rational 
solutions to traditional theological is 
sues and more than almost any other 
man he made it his major goal to pro 
vide a reconciliation between tradi 
tional religious views and philosophi 
cal thought through demonstrating 
their essential harmony 

The Theodicy has a unique place 
among the classical writing m philo 
sophical theology for it is one of the 
first attempts to justify the ways of 
God to man in straightforward and 
philosophical terms All theological 
views, to be sure had dealt with the 
issue of Gods choice and his creaUon 


of this particular natural order, but 
many had bracketed the question as 
being beyond rational scrutiny, and 
few hnd set out to answer it directly 
and in detail Theodicy, the discus 
Sion of God s orderings m so far as they 
concern man’s purposes, became a ma 
jor part of philosophical theology after 
Leibniz s treatise 

Leibniz was among those of his age 
who considered Christianity's merit to 
be its rational and enlightened nature, 
as contrasted with at least some other 
religions Along with rationalism went 
a tendency to minimize the differences 
m nature between God and man Leib¬ 
niz shared in this tendency, stating 
that the perfections of God are those 
of our soul, even though he possesses 
them in boundless measure Leibniz 
was also an optimist about the cssen 
tial goodness of man and the possibil 
ity of his perfection and it is prob¬ 
ably this view of the nature of man 
which more than any other single fac¬ 
tor led Leibniz into bis liest of all pos 
sible worlds doctrine 

The freedom of man and the justice 
of God form the object of this treatise, 
and Leibnizs aim was to support both 
while minimizing neither To do this 
would justify God s ways to man man 
would be more content to receive what 
God has ordained once the logic 
and harmony of God s plan were 
grasped God does whatever is best, 
but he does not act from absolute 
necessity Natures laws allow a mean 
between absolute necessity and arbi 
tiaty decrees In this way both God s 
and man s actions w ere to be explained 
and reconciled 

God (for Leibniz) is deeply in 
volied in the affairs of men continu 
ally creating them and yet be is not 
the author of sin Evil has a source 
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somewhere other than jn the will of 
God God pcitnits moral evil, but he 
docs not uill It Leibniz hoped that 
this Mcw would offend neither reason 
nor faith Consciously Leibniz set out 
to modif) the strictness of the ncccs 
sity he found in Hobbes Spinoza, 
and Descartes Tlicse •^philosophers 
had not been interested in a Christian 
doctrine of cmI for such a doctrine 
requires that man be guen greater 
freedom in order to rcmo\c nil from 
God s immediate resjwnsibihtj 

In the Theodicy Leibniz assumes 
that the truths of philosophj and the- 
olog) cannot contradict each other 
God acts in creation according to gen 
era! rules of good and of order Mys 
tcrics mas be explained sufhcicntly to 
justif) belief m them but one cannot 
comprehend them In explaining this 
Leibniz distinguishes between logical 
or metaph>sical necessity C'vhose op 
posite implies contradiction) and phys 
leal necessity Even miracles must 
conform to the former although they 
may violate the latter Reason is the 
ultimate norm no article of faith must 
imply Contradiction or contravene 
proofs as exact as mathematics 

When v\e come to consider evil vve 
do so by asking what yust reasons 
stronger than those which appear con 
ttary to them may have compelled 
God to permit evil God is subject to 
the multitude of reasons and is even 
compelled by them Leibniz infers 
that God must have had innumerable 
considerations in mind in the light of 
which he deemed it inadvisable to 
prevent certain evils for nothing 
comes from God which is not consist 
ent with goodness justice and holi 
ness God must have been able to per 
mit sm without detriment to bis pet 
fections the weight of the reasons ar 


gues for tt Men are csvcntnllv in the 
same arcumstance in which 6od wa* 
in finding it necessary to permit cce 
tain evils 

Since reason is a gift of Cod men 
as faith is Leibniz argues contention 
between them would cause God to 
contend agimst God Therefore if any 
rcisoneil objections agimst any article 
of fjiih cannot be dissolved then the 
alleged article must be considered as 
false and as not revealed Reason and 
faith can be reconciled )ct reason is 
still faced with its central problem 
Mow could a single first principle all 
good all wise, and all powerful have 
been able to allow evil and to 
the wicked to be happy and the good 
unhappy? Since Leibnizs time pnil^ 
sophical inquiry into theological 
Icms has oitcn begun with this qu^s 
lion 

Leibniz did not attempt to make the 
connection between God and moral 
evil an indirect one which has been 
the traditional method An evil 
he says cannot exist without coopeta 
tion An action he asserts is not mt 
being evil the less dependent on God 
Thus Leibniz makes the solution to 
the problem of evil directly a matter 
of accounting for Gods action sin« 
nothing can come to pass without his 
permission God is the first reason of 
things 

*1116 cause of this world Leibniz 
wnles must be intelligent for the first 
cause has to consider all possible 
worlds and then fix upon one to 
create Such an intelligence would 
have to be infinite and united to ® 
goodness no less infinite it cannot 
have chosen other than the best of all 
possible worlds 

It may be for instance that all 
evils are almost as nothingness in com 
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panson with the good things which 
are in the universe. Whence did evil 
come then) We must consider Aat 
there IS some original imperfection, 
due to the creature’s limited nature, in 
the creature before sm Leihniz adopts 
this view of “original sin,’ that some 
error is unavoidable in principle in a 
creature which must be less perfect 
than the being v\ ho creates it 

Other reasons for evil may be 
given There is evil in all of the possi 
ble worlds and so no choice could 
avoid It entirely Evil often makes us 
savor good the more because of it— 
evil in that sense being necessary to 
any good Man’s will is responsible for 
Its owm actions, but this explanation 
simply leads Leibniz into a considera 
tion of the dmne foreknowledge and 
the question of divine predestination 
Here Leibniz indulges in hairsplitting 
distinguishing between what is certain 
and what is necessary The wll is in 
dined toward the course it adopts and 
in that sense its action is and alvva)’s 
has been "eeitam’ in God s knowledge 
But the action of mans will is 
not “necessary, although this means 
merely that vvs opposite does not vn 
volve a logical contradiction Such 
‘contingency’ Leibniz allows to re¬ 
main 

God always chooses the best but 
he IS not constrained so to do This is 
the extent of his freedom Another 
natural sequence of things is equally 
possible, in the logical sense although 
fiis wall IS determined in the choice 
It makes bj the preponderating good 
ness of the natural order he chose 
that IS to say the natural order that 
we actually have Everv thing is certain 
and determined beforehand m mans 
action although this is not the abso¬ 
lute necessit) which would find anv 


alternative logically contradictory The 
necessity comes from the goodness of 
Ae object chosen 

The prevailing inclination always 
triumphs In that sense Leibniz cannot 
conceive of either God or man acting 
irrationally, and hence the actions of 
both God and man are necessary The 
whole future is doubtless determined 
But since we do not know what it is, 
nor what it is that God foresees or has 
resolved we must still do our duty, ac¬ 
cording to the reason God has given 
us and the rules he has prescribed In 
the midst of an expansive metaphysi 
cal doctrine of possible worlds and the 
infinity of possible choices open to 
God, Leibniz adopted as conservative a 
theological view of predestination as 
the tradtuon has seen A radical m 
metaphysics, he was almost a reaction 
ary m his view of the fixed relation of 
to the world 

Like many conservatives, Leibniz 
tried—and believed that he had suc¬ 
ceeded—to reconcile absolute fore¬ 
knowledge on Gods pan with human 
freedom His answer is as old as Au¬ 
gustine s We are free m that our ac¬ 
tions Sow from out o%sti nsvU, but the 
action of the will in turn is depend 
ent upon its causes, which ultimately 
run back to God Notwithstanding this 
dependence of voluntar) actions upon 
other causes, Leibniz still believed that 
the existence within us of a 'wonder 
ful spontaneity' is not precluded This 
makes the soul independent of the 
phj'sical influence of all other crea 
tures, although Leibniz was careful 
not to say that it is also independent 
of God 

The doctrine of pretstablishcd har 
monv IS introduced to reconcile the 
difficuUv It was predestined from the 
beginning that God s design and 
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mm’s \olition sliould coincide to 
Lcilin!^ tins <ccm' to lie a satiifictor) 
solution It is the i)pical solution oif 
ilic ratiomlist A rca«)n lias been 
given, and the whole scheme is seen 
to fit into a logical fnmcwofk m 
which there is no contradiction or ul 
timitc disharmon) Whereas a con 
temporar) might begin with the prem 
ISC iliat human freedom must at all 
cost lie allowed for, Leibniz liegms 
with the idea that all factors should be 
accounted for bj a rational framework 
Preestablishcd harmonj again ac¬ 
counts for the co(3rdinaiion of the soul 
and bod) Like Spinoza's “parallel at 
tributes God ordained at tiic time of 
creation a logical ordering in which 
the souls actions coincide svtth the 
bodj’s movements Like Descartes and 
Spinoza, Leibniz was thoroughly con 
vinced that there is no interaction 
but tlicrc IS a rationall) determined 
plan of agreement God has arranged 
beforehand for the bod) to execute 
the souls orders God has accommo¬ 
dated the soul to die body Actually, 
the design of the world is simply an 
extension of Gods perfection just as 
the rationalists of this era saw God and 
the human soul as being very close by 
nature so also they viewed the natural 
order as an extension of the divine 
nature through creation Although it 
is less than God the created order es 
sentially exhibits the same qualities as 
does divinity itself 

God is inclined toward every possi 
ble good m proportion to the excel 
lence of that good God before de 
creeing anything considered among 
all the possible sequences of things 
that one which he afterwards ap 
proved God grants his sanction to 
this sequence four present natural or 
der]) only after having entered into 


all MS detail from such a dcsaiption 
of Cods rational selective activity 
comes the doctrine of the best of all 
possible worlds 

In most traditional accounts of ulti 
mate origin Cos, for example, m Platos 
the first cause moves be¬ 
cause he IS good and outgoing not 
grudging But in all classical and m 
most al schemes such a god has 
no real choices to make Lcihniz pre¬ 
sents a moticm mctaphjsical frame¬ 
work in that he stresses the infinitely 
wide range of alternatives open w 
Gods choice The philosophical solu 
tion, however, is traditional God se¬ 
lects according to fixed norms- It 
makes sense to saj that classical think 
ers also considered this world to be 
the best possible but they believed that 
God had no alternatives Leibniz sim 
pi) SCI classical theory into a wider con 
text of possibilities but continued to 
agree to Gods fixed goodness and to 
hvs necessary selection and creation 

In the Theodicy Leibniz also takes 
up traditional ana pnmarih theohgi 
cal questions concerning Chnst and 
salvation His answers here are not 
startlingly novel except that Leibniz 
transferr^ miracles belief in the na 
turc of Christ, and a Christian doc¬ 
trine of salvation into a thoroughly 
rational framework Leibniz wanted 
the doctrines of traditional Christian 
ity to be amenable to his philosophical 
scheme of metaphysics In the process 
of demonstrating this mutual bar 
mony, like all philosophical theo¬ 
logians he was pushed into giving 
some rather farfetched accounts or 
some rather difficult religious notions 
—foe example the assertion of the ex 
istence of all human souls m seed m 
their progenitors since the very begin 
ning of things. Obviously such an idea 



would be helpful in establishing a rcli 
gious notion of original sin in Adam 
but It IS hardlj likely to be conBrma 
blc by the microscopic observations 
Leibnizs rationalism suggests 

It IS not in the slightest an exaggera 
tion to S3\ that both Leibnizs ques 
tions and his answers arc repetitious 
Tlie Thco^tcy sets out to refute cer 
tain doctrines which Leibniz opposed 
(particuIarU those of Pierre Bayle) 
Leibniz die! this partly bj reference 
to and elaboration of certain of his 
famous theories Cptecstablished har 
mony the essential goodness of Gods 
choice) but primarilj his weapon was 
the repetition of his own position As a 
rationalist Leibniz eiinccd the tradi 
tional irritation at finding that some 
one else did not find his reasoning as 


persuasive as he himself did and that 
nis opponent continued to hold differ 
enl theories Despite this defect the 
Theodicy illustrates how important 
works do not alwajs have the technical 
rigor aftd logical tightness that one 
might suppose Leibniz repeats his 
maxims and principles he does little to 
explore them m detail Yet Leibniz is 
dealing with questions of great mo¬ 
ment and common interest and his 
proposed solubons are interesting and 
suggestive More precise and cogent 
pieces of philosophical analysis have 
proied to be less interesbng over the 
years but Leibnizs sometimes tedi 
ous and often loose refleebons on the 
crucial issues of theology are still very 
much alive 


characteristics 

Author Anthony Ashley Cooper Earl of Shaftesbury (1671 1713) 
Tyyeofuork Ethics 
Ptrst jyuhltshed 1711 


PnmciPAL Ideas Advanced 

Metafhystcs has httle to off^ man either tn regard to a proof of the nature of 
the self or concerning hts morality tn such matters it is better to count on com 
tnon sense 

True philosophy ts the search for what is just in soaety and beautiful in 
nature 

Nature ts orderly and mrtue for men consists tn following nature and tn en 
thusiastically seeking out the true the good and the beaut ful 

Conscience and aesthetic judgment are alike tn being faculties for the discovery 
of the beauty of nature the reflection of an order given to nature by God 

Man must exercise hts reason hy discussing opinions and by examining him 
self 

Anthony Ashley Cooper third Earl famous Whig statesman of that name 
of Shaftesbury was a grandson of the When his own career in politics was 
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ci]l iliort b) i!l bralth lie turned his 
liberal and luimaniiarun efforts into 
litcnr) channels bringing to the lasV, 
besides a puritan sense of moral rc- 
sponsibilit} an acsrbctic scnsibditv 
disciplined b) the stud) of Greek and 
Roman models IIis assorted cssa)*s 
published under the title of Char 
actCTistJcs of Men Manners Orm 
ions and Times dcsclop the ideal of 
mnn working out the purposes of God 
through moral and spiritual sins mg 
He opposed the dehumanizing tend 
encics of the Cartesian and Nevsto- 
nian philosophies much in the same 
wa) that Socrates had opposed the 
naturalism of an earlier da) and like 
the famous Athenian he taught his age 
that man should know himself 
John Locke who was for many 
scars secretary to the elder Shaftes 
bur) was tutor to the author of the 
Characteristics and ma) be credited 
with imparting to him a liberality of 
^irit and a general trust in reason 
But Shaftesbur) rejected Lockes the- 
or) of ideas an^ the whole philosophi 
cai enterprise which begnning with 
Descartes pursued the ideal of certi 
rude based on self evident truths 
Far from putting a stop to skepti 
cism sa d Shaftesbury the attempt 
initiated by Descartes to demonstrate 
the rationality of nature and morality 
played d rectiy into the hands of soph 
jsts and tnflers The famous Copto 
ergo sum merely stated a verbal iden 
tity It left untouched the real prob¬ 
lems what constitutes the I and 
"whether the I of this instant he the 
same with that of any instant preced 
mg or to come We have nothing 
but memory he said to warrant our 
belief in our ovm identity and if one 
wishes to play the metaphysical game 
the question about the succcssional 


I"must remain undecided " Italic 
m) being upon tnist Let othas phi 
losophisc as they are able 1 »hall ad 
mire ihcir strength when upon this 
topic ihc) hate refuted wiiai able 
mctinh)$ici3ns object and P)Trhoni$t$ 
pleat! in their ow n behalf " 

Indulging the irom or "swt” %Mth 
which acctirding to ^haftesburj, 
sons of breeding habiiuall) respond to 
the pedantrj of scholars Shaftesbur) 
constructed a mctaph)-sical theot) of 
morals which showed after the fash¬ 
ion of the Stoics and of Spmoza that 
if one accepts the theoiy of ideas 
roans wellbeing consists in learning 
to entertain only those thoughts which 
will not disappoint This excursus into 
dr) philosopb)” and the rigid man 
ncr of mctanhtsjcal disputes 
hotseter only naif serious It was use¬ 
ful he said to be able to argue in 
this W3) with moon blind wits 
who renounce dajhght and cxtinguim 
in a manner the bright visible outward 
world by allowing us to know nothing 
beside what ue can prove by stnct 
and formal demonstration And 

m any case jt is m a manner neces 
sary for one who would usefully phi 
losophise to have a knowledge m this 

P art of philosophy suffiaent to satisfy 
im that there is no knowledge or 
wisdom to be Icamt from it 

Because it had become engrossed 
m introspection Shaftesbury said phi 
losophy had fallen into ill repute 
among men of judgment The philos 
opber was now what was formerly m 
tended by the word idiot —a person 
who can attend to nothing except his 
own ideas Persons concerned to bnng 
honest reason to bear upon the affairs 
of life stood to gain little by philc^ 
phy or deep speculations of any kind 
ti the mam said Shaftesbury m a 



passage uluch «as often appealed to 
during the eighteenth century tis 
best to sticV to common sense and go 
no farther Men s first thoughts jn 
this matter [morals] are generally bet 
ter thin their second their natural 
notions better thin those refined by 
stud) or consultation wlh casuists 
For he added Some moral and philo¬ 
sophical truths there are tvithal so evi 
dent in themseUes that ’ttvould be 
easier to imagine half mankind to have 
run mad and joined precisely in one 
and the same species of folly than to 
admit anything as truth which should 
be adianced against such natural 
knowledge fundamental reason and 
common sense 

But Shiftesbury was unwilling to 
gite up the word phdosoph) A per 
son does not become a philosopher by 
writing and talking philosophy he 
said In reality a philosopher is one 
who reasons concerning mans mam 
interests and there are good and bad 
philosophers according as one reasons 
skillfully or unskillfully In Shaftes 
burys hands therefore the bald con 
tiast between philosophy and common 
sense was not a philistine repudiation 
of the life of reason but an attempt to 
vindicate a venerable tradition against 
the pretensions of the new learning 
Although committed to the poliU 
cal ideals of the rising bourgeoisie 
Shaftesbury was alarmed at what ap 
peared to be its want of sound moral 
foundations For die greater glory of 
God the followers of Luther and Cal 
vin repudiated nature and for the 
greater glory of man the followers of 
Bacon and Descartes repudiated the 
past To remedy these defects Shaftes 
bury turned to Plato and Aristotle and 
to die living tradition of Renaissance 
Platonism The atm of philosophy is 


to learn what is just m society and 
beaubful in Nature and the order of 
the world and this with a view to 
enabling man to realize the highest 
ideal of manhood—what the Greeks 
called after halos kagathon and the 
Italians tioffto virtuoso 
The starting point of Shaftesbury s 
moral philosophy was the conception 
of nature as an orderly whole The 
daylight philosopher m contrast to 
those who fumble among ideas in the 
cellars of their own minds recognizes 
mth Plato that nature is a system in 
which each part is ordered with a view 
to the perfection of the whole 
Shaftesbury was no less impressed 
than were his contemporaries by the 
regular motion of the heavens But 
even more remarkable in his opinion 
was the microscopic life revealed by 
the new biology The latter in particu 
lar suggested that the world is a self 
sustaining whole composed of subordi 
nate wholes each having a life and 
nature of its own but so adjusted that 
while It pursues its private end it also 
functions in the interest of the sys 
terns that comprehend it 
From this point of view all exce’ 
lence consists m following nature 
Shaftesbury said that he was a realist 
holding that virtue or excellence is 
really something in itself and in the 
nature of things not arbitrary or fac 
titious not constituted from without 
or dependent on custom fancy or 
will not even on the supreme will it 
self which can no way govern it but 
being necessarily good is governed by 
it and ever uniform with it The 
breeder of animals knows what is natu 
ral and what is unnatural behavior in 
a d<^ or in a horse he knows a good 
animal from a mediocre one and 
wherein the excellence of the former 
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consists. So It IS mi\i men By a natue 
endowment each of us knows what is 
just fair and honest in mens char 
actennd conduct 

The human soul as Slnftcsbui) 
represented It islikcesen other living 
form in that it has a natural consmu 
lion Wiihm the svstems of nature ant! 
societj each human being is himself 
a S)Stcm m whith passions inchna 
tions appetites and affections have 
their place Some of these are purely 
local such as the appetite (or food 
others are more comprehensive such 
as pndc embracing the individuals 
general interest others such as paren 
tal love and friendship bind the m 
dividual to socict) Each is good in 
Us proper place And man is endowed 
witn reason to regulate them 

According to Sliaftesbut) reason or 
reflection is that faculty by which 
man reviews hts mind an^ actions and 
passes judgment upon them either ap¬ 
proving or dsapproving It manifests 
Itself m two quite different ways, 
which ma) be designated prudence 
and conscience B\ the former man 
judges what is to nis adv-antage bv 
the latter what is proper and right 
Shaftesbury denied that prudence 
gives adequate dsrecuon for a mans 
life For this purpose we have been 
given conscience. It follows accord 
ing to Shaftesbury that the goal of 
I fe does not he in happiness whether 
m this world or that to come but in 
the perfecUon of the soul itself and 
Its harmony with the total order of 
things. 

In opposibon to the re] gious doc¬ 
trine of human deptavit) Shaftesbury 
maintained that all men are endowed 
with a sufficient sense of nght and 
wrong to enable them to achieve vir 
tuous lives and that the only obstades 


are passion and vice Appetite or pas 
Sion he described as the elder brother 
of reason striving to take advantage 
of reason but when reason grows 
strong enough to assert itself appeme 
"like an arrant coward presently 
grows cm! and affords the j-oungcr 
as fair plaj afterwards as he can de¬ 
sire Vicious habits and customs 
presented a more difficult problem. 
One source of these according to 
Shaftesbury is "corrupt religion and 
supcrsUiion which teaches men to re¬ 
gard as praiseworthy practices which 
arc "most unnatural and inhuman- 
Atvother is idlcivess such as befell the 
supenor" classes in bis day Without 
a proper goal m life men fall he said 
into a relaxed and dissolute state m 
which jussjons break out 
As Shaficsburj pictured it con¬ 
science or moral insist is all of a piece 
with aesibeuc judgment There is * 
"natural beauty of figures for exam 
pic which causes a mere infant to 
DC pleased with the proportions or a 
ball or a cube or a dve. And if •** 
more intneate cases where color tex 
ture motion sound and the 1 ke are 
involved there is room for d spuie as 
to which is the finer fabric the love- 
1 cr face the more hanaonvous voice 
It remains as a fundamental assum^ 
tion that there is a beauty of each 
kind All own the standard rule 
and measure but in applpng it 
things disorder arises ignorance pre¬ 
vails interest and passion breed dis 
turbance. Nor is it otherw sc Shaftes 
butj continues in matters of conduct 
That there is a fitness and decency 
in actions can never be den ed 2 S 
long as men preserve the disunction 
between “that which interests and en 
gages men as good and "that which 
they admire and praise as honest. 



Ullirmicl\ for Shaftcsburj, the 
beautiful and the good are the same 
IF \\c arc spcahmg of a budding or 
of a picture or of the human body, 
nc call It beautiful If we are speal 
ing of action life or operation we call 
Jt good There are according to 
Shaftesburj three degrees of b^uty 
The first is the beauty of dead forms 
—of pictures and statues—which ex 
hibit harmony and proportion but 
hare no forming power no action or 
intelligence The second which pos 
sesscs all that the former lacis k a 
double beaut) it is the beauty of 
'forming forms —of artists and crafts 
men But there is a third order of 
beaut)—that which forms the form 
ing forms Principall) this is the 
beauty of nature itself or of the Mind 
which informs it This patent beauty 
because it fashions men s minds con 
lams m itself all the beauties fash 
loned by those minds and is conse 
quently the principle source and 
Fountain of all beauty even includ 
mg architecture music and all which 
IS of human invention 

The admiration which we owe to 
this highest beauty was for Shaftes 
bury tlie foundation of true religion 
He raised no opposition against Chris 
tianity except to question whether it 
conduced to true worship and piety 
to dwell upon the evil of creation as 
contemporar) divines were wont to do 
He thought of himself as a deist but 
he denied that the world is like a 
machine which the Maher having 
cOTTiple’itd leave to its op 

eration He rejected the usual prook 
of God based upon the necessity for 
a first cause and he appealed rather to 
the immanence of a conUnuing Provi 
dence which orders all things well 
Thus Shaftesbury held moralitj to 


be tbe foundation for belief m God 
rather than the contrary But carried 
further true religion or the appre¬ 
hension of tbe divine creativity in na 
ture, raises man s e)es to a higher voca 
tion for himself than he would other 
wise know As the offspring of dnin 
ity he IS himself divine and is called 
upon to be himself a creator—not 
merely in the sense of imposing form 
upon matter but in tbe sense of Form 
ing his own nature and that of other 
rational creatures In this wa) he par 
ticipates in the highest beauty He 
only IS the wise and able man who 
with a slight regard to [bodies and 
outward forms] applies himself to cul 
tivate another soil builds in a differ 
ent matter from that of stone or mar 
ble and having lighter models m his 
eye becomes m iruth the architect 
of his own life and fortune by laving 
within himself the lasting and sure 
foundation of order peace and con 
cord 

Such wisdom comes onl) to those 
who exercise their reason in an ex 
traordinary degree Mere knowledge 
of the world does not suffice nor do 
ordinary deliverances of conscience A 
man must find ways of examining 
opinions which seem true to him 
self and his generation in order to 
pass from ignorance into knowledge 
Shaftesbury recommended soldoqui 
as the best wa)r for a person to rectify 
his opinions especially for those ad 
dieted to being talkers or haranguers 
in public Tis the hardest thing m 
tbe vtoild be toid to be a good 
thinker without being a strong self 
examiner For tbe same reasons 

Shaftesbury ivished for more honest 
discussion m the way of dialogue 
and patience of debate and reasoning 
of which we have scarce a resemblance 
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left in any of our con\ creations at this 
season of tic worlJ Philosophj or 
wisiloin ns he conceited it is not the 
sort of thinR tint enn l>c trnnsmiiud 
as information It is a discipline of the 
mind a step l>c)ond cood hreedinjj 
Shafteshut) s TcafUtmntion of design 
in the ivorld raised m an acute form 
the problem of eiil Ills answer wns 
similar to that giicn by the Stoics 
and bj St Augustine Suffering and 
loss are bound to appear c\il to tbe 
mdiiidual l>ccausc of Ins limited per 
spcctne When better instructed we 
find cause for admiration m ihc ar 
rangement b\ which the individual 
sacrifices his life for the species and 
even in the relentless force of earth 
quaVc and fire ^^onstro^s and ab¬ 
normal births he said do not mitigate 
against the design of nature since the) 
result not from any natural failure 
but from the natural confl ct of forces 
Tis good which is predominant 
savs one of the characters m his dia 
loeue and every corruptible and mor 
lal nature by its mortality and cor 
TUption yields onl) to some better and 
all m common to the best and highest 
nature which is incorruptible and im 
mortal 

The optimism of Shaftesbury was 
far from being forced As opposed to 
materialists such as Thomas Hobbes 
he found m the conception of nature 
as a system grounds for rejecting the 
doctrine of egotism and the war of 
each against all He contended that 
besides the self regarding passions 
man also has passions which impel him 
to act for the interest of others Both 
hinds are necessary in the economy of 
things Private affections are necessary 
not only because they assist the sur 
vival of the individual but also be 
cause they contribute to the public 


good Simihrlv wnl affections such 
as parental love and friendsliip further 
lilt interests mil fll cut the happi 
ness of the intlividual Shaftcslurv ar 
giied that the purtl) stlfish man docs 
not in fact serve his ovm interest On 
live other hand it is possible for a 
person to be too much affected vnlh 
the needs of others for even the publ c 
good Thus the happv life co ncid« 
with the life of virtue in which rca 
son IS allowed lo prevail over impulse 

The foundations of art like those 
of morals must according to Shaftes 
bur) be laid in natural harmonics 
and proportions which the styles and 
humors of a particular age cannot 
brush aside with impunitv True 
beaut) he said is not that which ap¬ 
peals to the senses but that wherein 
the raiional mind may come to rest 
Its enyoyment is a disinterested con 
tcmplaijon totally different from the 
pleasures which have their scat in de¬ 
sire Hence the artist should not aim 
to represent objects which men find 
enjoyable but to create new unities 
analogous to those which make up 
the fabric of nature True beauty lies 
deep Many things which seem shock 
ing and offensive at first are later 
known and acknowledged as the high 
est beauties. 

The influence of Shaftesbury s 
thought was far reaching The French 
Encyclopedists and the early German 
Romantics were m his debt no less 
deeply than the moral philosophers 
of England and Scotland The fact 
diat in the Age of Reason philos 
ophy freed itself from the knottier 
problems of metaphysics and epist^ 
mology and engaged the attention of 
poets and economists statesmen and 
propagandists was in the main his 
doing 
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FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED AT THE ROLLS 
CHAPEL 


Author Joseph Butler (1692 1752) 
Typeofvork Metaphysics philosophyofmind 
First jniMished 1726 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

An examination of human nature reieals not only hou; iiran behaves but also 
hmi he ouc’ht to behave 

Hiimmi nature according to Gods plan is expressed properly when the pas 
sions arc controlled by sclfloie and bcncioJence and when the latter are con 
trolled by conscience 

Desires hme external objects—suck as budding a house the theory that all 
men act to secure their own happiness is mistaken {or men often desire par 
ticnlar cxteninl objects iiithoiit considering the satisfaction to come from securing 
such objects 

The fact that pleasure is often the consequence of achieving what ue desire 
does not inijly (lint pleasure is the object of desire 

The chim that even though men desire objects other than pleasure they are 
all basically selfish is in error it depends on identifying compassion with fear 
blit experience slions no necessary correlation 

If self love IS enlightened the course of action it prescribes will coincide with 
that of bene\olence 


Joseph Butler an Anglican clergy 
man who was a contemporary of 
George Berkeley and Dai id Hume a 
prot^gd of Samuel Butler a favonte 
of Queen Caroline Dean of St Paul s 
Clerk of the Closet to George II 
Bishop of Bristol at the time John 
Wesley defected and Bishop of Dur 
ham and who was not Archbishop of 
Canterbury because he rejected the of 
fice was the most infiuential Anglican 
theologian of the eighteenth century 
During his own time and for some 
time thereafter his fame as a relig ous 
philosopher rested primarily on his 
very influential booh The Analogy of 
Religion in which he argued for an 
enlightened theology designed to tvoo 
the deists back into the fold of the 
church But his enduring philosophi 


cal reputation rests upon his Pifteen 
Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel 
and A Dissertation upon the Nali re 
of Virtue in which he eifpounds his 
news about human nature and mor 
ality Indeed his refutation of psycho 
logical egoism the doctrine that man 
IS always motivated by his own self in 
terest is a classic of its hind This 
summary will concentrate on this refu 
tation and the analysts of human na 
tore on which u is based Butlers 
views on these top cs are contained in 
the preface to the Sermons in Sermons 
1 2 3 11 and 12 and in the Dis 
serration 

Butlers analysis rests upon the the¬ 
sis that an examination of human na 
tute will reieal not only how man 
does behave but also how he ought to 



bch3\e This thesis, m turn, rests 
upon the assumptions that Go(! wants 
man to act in certain \\aj“s that he 
has gi\cn man such a nature that he 
will mturallj act m these wass if that 
nature is not corrupted and therefore 
that these uajs can lx? discoscred b) 
examining his handiwork This ex 
ammation will reieal that human na 
turc has a hierarchical structure, with 
our mans impulses passions, and de¬ 
sires presiding the base the more gen 
eral and refleciwc concerns for our 
selves and others providing the inter 
mediate level and the supreme faculty 
of conscience providing the apex Con 
sequentlv, our nature is expressed 
full) and properjv not in a life domi 
nated b\ our impulses but m one m 
which these are exercised under the 
guidance of self love and benevolence 
and in which the latter are controlled 
in turn b) conscience 
This summai) will examine each of 
these levels starting with the one that 
provides the basis for the other two 
Pnor to the exercise of rauonal control 
man is a creature of impulse, appetite 
passion and desire acting in a mulu 
tude of v\3)s Without direction he 
seems to be impelled b) a host of 
speaBc desires to a host of spcafic and 
unrelated ends These desires or af 
fections as we shall call them seem to 
have several important characteristics 
that distinguish them from the higher 
principles On their first appearance 
and usual!) thereafter the) occur 
spontaneouslv without premeditation 
or deliberation As far as the structure 
of human nature is concerned they ex 
ist prior to an) control or regulation 
the mature personalit) mav later exer 
ase over them Again they tend to 
move spontaneous!) toward particular 
goals It is true that given the affec¬ 


tion, the goal could be sought dehber 
atch, but it IS not true that it is chosen 
deliDcratclv rinallv, Butler savs af 
fections have external objects such as 
eating food kicking someone or build 
mg a house—objects external in the 
sense that thev are not states of the 
agent That is for instance, the object 
of hunger is the consumption of food 
and not the relief of a feeling of dis 
comfort, or the production of a pleas 
ant sensation It is to be noted that 
when Butler speaks of hunger he is 
not speaking of a state of metabolism 
or of a feeling in the stomach but of a 
desire for something the desire for 
food. 

Butler overstates his case when he 
insists that the object of cverj affecnon 
1 $ external but his major point is 
sound The point is this the crudest 
form of psvchological egoism is false 
for in many, if not most cases, when a 
man desires something he does not 
have in mind his ovvn welfare If * 
man who is angered springs up and at 
tacks his persecutor he vvoula not or 
dinanl) be thinking that this is the 
thing to do m order to maximize hap¬ 
piness. If asked what he wanted he 
might repi) that he wished to get even 
or to save face or to kick the other 
person these are the things he inten^ 
to accomplish these are objects or 
bis anger 

OF course Butler agrees many or 
our impulsive or passionate acts do 
bring pleasure to ourselves or to others, 
whether we had this result in 
not. Indeed affections can be classified 
according to whether the) promote 
the private or the public good Thus 
the desire for food does tend to keep 
one alive even though this is not us 
uall) what one has in mind and the 
desito for esteem does lead one to treat 
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others considerate!}, even though the 
object of one s desire is not their wel 
fare We might expect that the intelli 
gent agent will recognize these ten 
dencies of the affections to augment 
either his own or another s general 
welfare come to value these two 
wider possibilities as ends in them 
selves C>f he does not already) and 
hence be led to satisfy his affections 
as a means to the achievement of these 
ends This says Butler we find to be 
a fact Emerging from this heterogene 
ous group of affections are two mote 
general and comptehensive desires 
the desire to maximize our own happi 
ness and the desire to maximize that 
of others These two desires are pres 
ent m every normal man 

We do des re our own welfare but 
this desire is not to be classified with 
the affections we have spoken of so 
fat It IS not a passion or an appetite 
that arises spontaneously and drives 
impulsively toward a specific goal only 
to die away when it has been satis 
fied Rather it is a deliberately culti 
vated long-enduring desire whose ob 
jecc IS such that it cannot be sat sfied 
once and for all at any given time or 
through the occurrence of any part cu 
lar event Furthermore it functions not 
merely as a psycholog cal drive but 
as a principle according to which we 
deliberately plan which particular ends 
we shall pursue in order to enhance 
our overall welfare Finally as expen 
ence shows it is a very powerful 
motive that exerts a natural authority 

ought to be subordinated to it 
Nevertheless while it is superior to 
affections self love cannot achieve its 
object unless they achieve theirs for 
pleasures occurs only as a by product of 
the pursuit and satisfaction of affee- 
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tions Willie Butler is not specific he 
has m mind such things as the pleas 
ure we experience in pursuing our 
objective the satisfaction we expen 
ence because we have attained it and 
any other pleasures that may follow 
upon Its attainment Thus while one 
goes to the fields because of a desire 
to obtain food one may enjoy the 
walk enjoy digging m the earth enjoy 
the satisfaction of gathering the num 
her of potatoes intended for the meal 
and enjoy the physical satisfaction that 
follows the meal Though an affec 
tion and self love may seek the same 
thing the one seeks it for itself 
whereas the other seeks it insofar as its 
pursuit and attainment bring pleasure 
to the pursuer Self love can attain its 
own end only by letting selected affec¬ 
tions pass into action 
Butler suggests that the intimate re 
lattonship between self love and tlie 
satisfaction of affect ons has led some 
noted egoists such as Hobbes into 
the error of identifying the particular 
affections with the principle of self 
love or of regarding them as just so 
many particular expressions of it But 
the Fact that our actions do lead to 
enjoyment and the fact that tb s fact 
IS exploited by self love do not in 
dicate at all that the only thing we 
seek IS such enjoyment or that be 
cause such enjoyments do occur we 
must have been seeking them Indeed 
if we did not seek something other 
than pleasure we would experience no 
pleasure The conclusion that we must 
bit tgisissa TivA fvism vVit 

fact that all affections belong to the 
self from the fact that we never act 
unless we have such affections or from 
the fact that all satisfied affections 
bring pleasure to the self 

However for all that has been said 



su far there is still room for a subtler 
egoism for the egoist might admit that 
the object of an affection is not the 
welfare of the agent but insist that m 
sofar as the affections are under the 
direction of selfloie the ovemding 
consideration is always out oiwi wd 
fare Insofar as man acts reasonably he 
acts prudently This type of egoism 
can he refuted only if there are actions 
that are not subsumed under the pnn 
ciple of self love or subsumed under 
It alone 

But there are such actions Butler 
says for most men do act part of the 
time in a genuinely benevolent fash 
ion He realizes that he will have to 
defend this position against the most 
sophisticated egoist Hobbes bad at 

f ;ued and manj were prepared to be 
leve that what appears to be benev 
olence is really subtly disguised self 
ishness Thus Hobbes claimed that 
when a man feels pity for another be 
IS really feeling thanKful that he has 
escapea the calamity and fearful lest 
such a thing should happen to him in 
the future A man feels more sympa 
thetic toward his unfortunate friend 
than he does toward strangers because 
his fnends life is much more like his 
own and therefore the probability 
of a similar calamitj befalling him is 
higher Butler admits that such selfish 
reflections might occur but be insists 
that they must be distinguished from 
genuine compassion Hobbes new re 
quires that we equate compassion with 
fear an equation that any man can 
see to be mistaken If it were correct 
then the more compassionate a man is 
the more fearful be would be but 
this IS simpiv not the case In the sec* 
ond place the more compassionate a 
man is the more we admire him but 
the more fearful he is the less rve ad 


mire him In the third place, while it 
IS true that the sight of fnends m 
distress esokes greater compassion than 
the sight of others in distress it is 
quite questionable whether the sight 
of friends m distress raises in us 
greater fear for ourselves than does 
the sight of others m distress This is 
the classic refutation of Hobbes dex^ 
tnne, a refutation that was accepted 
and polished by men such as Da'id 
Hume and Adam Smith 

Butler supports his position not 
simply b) cntiazing his opponents 
but by drawing our attention to the 
way people do behave Human 1^ 
havior will show he saj’s that we do 
have a propensity to help each 
a propensity that cannot be confused 
with self love He offers examples to 
support this view Granted that m 
some cases an apparently benevolent 
action may be performed solely for me 
satisfaction it gives the agent or for 
the sense of power be experiences. 
Yet has the reader never known of * 
man who was not in a position to h^ 
another but who nevertheless rejoiceo 
when a third party assisted the 
ond? And has the reader never kno'vn 
a man to assist one person rather than 
another where the choice between the 
two could not be accounted for m 
terms of the sense of power? Are there 
not cases where the choice is made m 
tenns of necd^ And if jou examine 
jour own behavior will you not fin 
It ridiculous to try to explain j’OUt 
benevolent behavior entirely in terms 
of jour love of power of being doim^ 
nant or of hoped for rcciprocauon 
Nor will It do to rcplj that 
benevolently gives you pleasure O 
course n docs but first this docs n<^ 
mean you sought that pleasure* an 
second the action would not have 
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gnen }ou pleasure unless jou had a 
concern for the other person In this 
uay Butler answers the more sophisti 
cated egoist 

Although Butler clearly maintains 
that there is genuinel) benevolent ac¬ 
tion that cannot be explained aua\ he 
IS not as clear as he might be about 
the status of benevolence There ate 
some passages in which benevolence 
IS spolvcn of as an affection hut there 
are manj others in which it is spolcen 
of as a rational pnnciple It is true 
that benevolence is not as strong a 
motive as self love and it is also true 
that the scope of its application is more 
restncted for whereas every affec¬ 
tion has consequences that affect the 
agent not every affecuon has conse¬ 
quences that affect others Most of the 
passages m which Butler speaks of 
benevolence as an affecbon occur 
when he is making these contrasts and 
consequentlv the) seem designed to 
emphasize the contrasts rather than to 
express his full view about benevo¬ 
lence In view of the numerous pas 
sages in which benevolence is spoken 
of as 3 principle it seems reasonable to 
conclude that Butler was not being 
mconsistent that he meant that in 
sofar as benevolence transcends spon 
taneous compassion it becomes a pnn 
aple functiomng as a guide and hav 
mg a relationship like that of self love 
to a multitude of affections Because 
It is psvchologicallv weaker it needs to 
be fostered and culuvated m a manner 
in which self love does not but it has 
a similar function and enjoj’s the same 
sort of authont) ov er the affections 
Since these pnnaples are coequal 
in authontv one might expect con 
flicts in interest between them tut 
Butler believes that iF self love is rcallv 
enhghtened, the course of acuon it 


prescnbes vvill coincide with that of 
benevolence No ore who is callous to 
his fellows will be really happy, not 
only because this involves thwarbng 
natural affections of sjmpathy and the 
like but also because such behavior 
invites a similar reaction on the part 
of those so treated Furthermore even 
though It should appear that the self 
ish will prosper more on this earth 
than the benevolent one should not 
overlook the fact that there is an 
afterlife in which God will at least 
compensate for the earthlj imbalance 
Once again because two different mo¬ 
tives suggest the same actions we must 
be wary of falling into the error of 
identifying them oi repudiating one 
of them Butler sometimes leaves him 
self open to misunderstanding on this 
point when he writes that we are 
never required to act against our own 
self interest However when he said 
this he was pointing out to his worldly 
and sophisticated congregation that 
benevolent action does not have conse- 

S uences that are incompauble with 
lose pursued b) self love He was not 
suggesting that benevolence should be 
placed under the dominance of self 
love but rather that if there is a con 
flict we had better check to see if we 
really have discovered what is to our 
self interest for the conflict provides 
fTtma facie evidence that we have not 
So fat we have discovered twx) pnn 
aples in addition to the basic affec 
nons but neither of these has to do 
with dut) as such Consequentlv as 
an examination of our nature will 
show there is a facultv whose func 
tion It IS to point out what is nght 
and wrong the facultv of conscience 
It should be noted that we must dis 
tinguish between acuon motivated b) 
compassion or benevolence on the one 
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hand and that motnatcd a sense of 
dut) on the other Of course beneso- 
lence and conscience mas and fre 
quenil) do siij^t;«t the same course of 
action but the motnation is didcrcnt 
As the supreme facults conscience 
should stand abote and coordinate the 
actiMties of the other principles Its 
suprcmacs does not rest upon its 
power f6r impulse and self lose often 
osernde it but it canies upon itself 
the marh of authonts as is evidenced 
bs the feeling of WTongdoing or guilt 
we cxpsncnce when we do not heed 
It “Had It strength as it has right had 
It power as it has manifest auihorit} 
It would absolulclj gnsem the world" 
Of course it need hardU be men 
tioned that the existence of conscience 
indicates in jet another was the m 
adequacs of the egoist s position 

Conscience is not a aitenon used 
in reaching decisions or planning 
courses of action as are the rational 

f itinciples of benesolence and self 
ose out a facultv that mates pro¬ 
nouncements about what is tight or 
wrong It tells us « hat to do and i« hat 
toapproseof butnotulij" Butlersug 
ests that God might be a utilitanan 
ut he insists that we cannot be for 
certain things are simplj seen to be 
praiseworthy or unpraisessorthy quite 
apart from anj tendenej they might 
ha%e to further or hinder the public 
welfare Thus for instance conscience 
reseals the baseness of treachery and 
the meanness of a small mind as well 
as the praiseworthiness of fidelit} 
honor and justice Conscience does 
not proceed by reasoning nor does it 
seek to jusofy its deliverances in terms 
of some imderlying principle it sun 


ph pronounces on specific matters and 
docs so with authorit) It functions in 
all "plain honest men" as the nee- 
regent of God cutting in a direct and 
simple manner through the moral per 
picxiticsof their dailj lives 

Butler believed not onlv that there 
1 $ no conflict between consaence and 
benevolence but also that there is 
none between consaence and self 
love There cannot be if we are clear 
about what is to our self interest After 
all God intends that we should be 
happv, and conscience is the facultv 
he has given us to ensure that we do 
as he intends. Consequentiv as Butler 
saw It human nature exhibits a com 
plexl) structured sjstem of motives 
resting upon the affections which are 
controlled bj the pnnaples of self 
love and benevolence and capped bv 
the facultv of consoenee which has 
authontv over alt UTien developed 
as God intended it should be it is a 
nature in which these V’anous fac¬ 
tors supplement and complement one 
another to produce an integrated and 
hannoniouslv organized life 

Butler did not develop his views as 
fullv as we could wish but he traced 
out in bold outline a view that cm 
bodies the classic refulauon of ps' 
chological egoism anaent or modem 
a view that had a profound effect upon 
Hume and Smith insofar as it stresses 
compass on and benevolence and a 
view that has influenced such recent 
philosophers as H A Prichard W D 
Ross and C D Broad insofar as it 
bnngs consaence and duty to the fore 
Butler IS one of the most important 
moral philosophers of the eighteenth 
century 
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A TREATISE OF HUMAN NATURE (BOOK I) 

Author David Ilumc (1711 1776) 

T)}e of \iork Epistemologv 
Fust j iiFhslicd 17J9 


PnivciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

All of our knonlcdf’c comes from impressions and ideas the impressions are 
more forceful and In eh than the ideas 
B) the use of niemor) and wiagwation nc presene and arrange our ideas 
ll'c haie no ahstract general ideas hut only ideas of particular things vkich 
can he considered coUcctiicl) b) the use of general terms 

Certainty comes from the wtiiitne recognition of the similarity or differences 
m ideas or from the dcmonstratiie process of connecting a senes of intuitions 
—(IS in arithmetic and algebra. 

Our knoulcdge of causal relationships is j«»m| ly the habit of expecting eients 
of one kind to follou e\cnts of another kind iiith nhich they have been oh 
sened to he coiifowcd there are no necessary relationships hetueen eienfs 
U'e Jiflve good reason to he skeptical about all conclusions reached by the use 
of reason or on the basis of sense exj enence 


Humes A Treasisc of Hvuiwk Na 
(tire IS his earliest philosophical work 
and the one that concuns the most 
complete exposition oC his views Ap 
paientlv it was planned when he was 
in his early twenties when he claimed 
to have dwcQveted s. new scene of 
thought The work was composed 
during a sojourn m Trance from 1734 
to 1737 and was revised shortly there 
after in an unsuccessful attempt to 
gam the approbation of Bishop Joseph 
Butler The first book of the Treatise 
was published in 1739 and the other 
two the next year Hume had hoped 
that his views would attract a great 
deal of attention instead the work 
lell dead bom from the presses His 
novel theones did not attract attention 
until after he had published a more 
popular version in An Enquiry Con 
cernnig Human Understanding in 
1748 The Treatise was subjected to 
a full scale attack by Thomas Reid in 


1764 B) this lime Hume was so sue 
ccssful as an author especially on the 
basis of his essavs and nis History of 
Englmtd (1754 1762) that he refused 
to defend his first book and called it 
a juvenile work Over the jears it has 
become mote and mote vmpottatvt as 
the fullest and deepest statement of 
Humes philosophical views in fact 
Book I of the Treatise has come to be 
regarded as one of the finest achieve 
ments of English philosophy 

On the title page of Book I Hume 
announces that the Trentise is an at 
tempt to introduce the experimental 
Method of Reasoning into Moral Sub 
jects In the preface he explains that 
be intends to develop a science of 
man" by applying Sir Isaac Newtons 
experimental method to human mental 
behavior Following m the footsteps of 
vanous English and Scottish moral phi 
losophers and of the French skeptic 
Piene Bayle he hoped to discover the 
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limits of human knowledge in such 
areas as mathematics pin sics and the 
social sciences moral subjects) 

B) scrupulous!) obscrxing human life 
l4utne thought he could discos ct ccr 
cam general laws about human think 
ing and bchasior He admitted at the 
outset that it was probabl) not possible 
to uncoscr the ultimate qualities of 
human nature but be thought it 
should be possible to learn something 
about the origin and nature of what we 
think we know 

All of our information Hume writes 
IS composed of impressions and ideas 
The only d fferenee between these is 
that the former strike us more force¬ 
ful!) and with greater anacity than do 
the latter Ideas and impressions can 
be simple or complex the simple ones 
being those which cannot be dnided 
into parts or aspects while the co^lex 
ones are composed of simples TTierc 
IS a great deal of resemblance between 
the impressions and the ideas The sim 
pie ideas in fact exacti) resemble sim 
pie impressions in all respects except 
%Mth regard to their force and vnaci^ 
Further in terms of their appearance 
m the mind the simple impressions 
always precede the simple ideas C^x 
cept for one unusual case that Hume 
brings up) The complex ideas are 
composed of simple parts which are 
exactly like tbe simple ingied cuts of 
impress ons that we have already expe¬ 
rienced though the complex idea it^f 
may not actually be a cop) of any 
complex impress on These discosenes 
about impress ons and ideas indicate 
Hume sajs that all of our ideas are 
derived from expenence Cthe world of 
impress ons) and that we hare no in 
nate ideas in our minds that is ideas 
that are not based on what we per 
ceive 


In the first part of the Treatise, 
Hume proceeds to explore the bases 
of our knowledge \Vc possess two 
faculties memor) and imagination 
for deal ng with the ideas that we re* 
ccnc The memor) preserves the ideas 
in the exact order in which thc) en 
tcred the mind The imagination on 
the other hand is free to arrange the 
ideas in an) manner that is desired 
But central) to what might be ex 
peered our imaginations do not func 
lion at random Instead we imag ne 
ideas in ordered sequences so that 
whenever a particular idea comes to 
mind other related ideas automatical!) 
follow It according to certain pnna 
pies of the association of i deas that 
Hume calls "a kind of ATTRACT 

TION which in the mental world wm 
be found to have as cxtraordinai) cf 
fccts as in thc natural Ideas tend 
naturally to be associated when ihe> 
are similar or continguous m time or 
space or when they stand m thc rew 
lion of cause and effect The impot 
tance of association is brought out 
when Hume comes to discuss causality 
m Part III 

Before appl)mg these discovenes 
about the way \ve think Hume takes 
up a few other questions He argu« 
first for a point Bishop Berkeley had 
previously made that we possess no 
abstract general ideas but onl) ideas of 
particular things General terms su^ 
as man or triangle designate the 
collections of s milar particular ideas 
that we have acqu red from experience 

Hume then tries to explain mathe¬ 
matics as being about particular expe¬ 
riences He knew relatnelv little about 
mathematics and based man) of h * 
\iews on comments m Pierre Bayles 
Dtetionary C1695 1697) Humes etn 
pinol mathematical theory has gen 



erally been regarded as, perhaps, the 
weakest part of his book, though he 
was always proud of having shown 
that mathematics is “big with absurditv 
and contradiction ” Hume conceived of 
arithmetic as being i demonstnWe sa 
ence dealing with relations of quantity, 
vvhereas geometry was thought of as 
an empirical science dealing with ob¬ 
servable points Because of the hmita 
tion of our ability to see and count 
the points, the theorems in geometry 
are alwavs to some degree uncertain 
The most famous part of the Treu 
tise is the third part of Book I, which 
treats ‘ Of Knowledge and Probability " 
Genuine knowledge is gained by an 
intuitive inspection of two or more 
ideas to sec if they stand in a particu 
lar relationship to each other We can 
be completely certain by intuition that 
two ideas do or do not resemble each 
other, or that they differ from each 
other, or that one has more or less of 
a given quality than another as form 
stance, that one is darker than another 
Such knowledge is certain in that it 
depends solely on what one ‘sees' 
when two or more ideas are brought 
together by the imagination but it 
gives us relatively little information 
By connecting a senes of intuitions, 
•we gam the sort of demonstralive 
knowledge that occurs in anthmetic 
and algebra Intuition and demonstra 
tion are the sole sources of complete 
certainty and knowledge 

Our information about the causal 
relation of ideas does not arise from an 
intuitive examination of our ideas and 
almost all of our information about 
what IS happening beyond our imme 
diate experience is based upon causal 
reasoning How do we decide vvhidi 
ideas are causally related? When we 
examine two ideas, or two impressions 


that we think are so related we find 
that vve do not perceive any necessary 
or causal connection between them 
We perceive onl) that the ideas are 
contiguous and successive We do not, 
however, perceive that they are neces 
sanly connected in any way, although 
vve do feel that there must be more to 
the sequence than merely one idea fol 
lowing after another We believe that 
one of the ideas must make the other 
occur But, Hume asks, what evidence 
do vve have for such a belief, and 
where do we acquire the bclieP If we 
admit that vve do not perceive anv 
necessary connection between events 
then Hume suggests that we ought to 
ask ourselves why we believe that 
every event must have a cause and 
why vve believe that particular causes 
necessarily must have certain effects 
When the fiist problem is examined 
we discover something that is surpris 
mg Even though we all believe that 
every event must have a cause this 
proposition is not intuitivelv obvious 
nor can it be demonstrated When we 
conceive of events vve neither see them 
as caused nor necessarily think of 
them m terms of their causes Because 
of the freedom of our imagination 
each event can be thought of sepa 
lately and independently If events 
can be thought of as uncaused it is 
also possible that they occur uncaused 
IF that is a genuine possibility then 
there can be no valid demonstration 
proving the impossibility of uncaused 
events The demonstrations that had 
been offered by previous philosophers 
Hume believed are all unsatisfactory 
They beg the question in that they 
assume what they are attempting to 
prove namely, that every event has a 
cause Apparendy, the causal principle, 
which IS not self-evident nor demon 



strablc IS so basic that wc all accept it 
for reasons that seem to be unknown 
To c'tplofc the matter further, 
Hume turns to the other problem 
What is the basis for our belief that 
particular causes base particular effects 
and how do we infer one from the 
other^ The actual constituents of our 
causal reasoning be asserts are a pres 
ent impression of sense or mcmor\ an 
imagined idea of a related c\eni and 
an unknown connection between them 
WTien we hear a certain sound wc 
think of somebody ringing the door 
bell Wh) and bow do we infer from 
the impression to its supposed cause? 
Manj other ideas might have come to 
mind WTien we hear the sound we 
do not at the same time experience 
Its cause vet we implicitly believe that 
said cause must also be occurring to 
produce the perceived effect This rea 
soning process is not a logical one 
Hume maintains since there is no 
reason for us to think of one idea 
rather than another when a particular 
experience takes place 
If reason cannot be what makes us 
connect events causally perhaps expen 
ence is responsible We find that when 
a sequence of events is constantly re 
peated in our experience and when the 
events are conjoined we tend to asso 
ciate ideas about them in our minds 
Then when we expenence just one of 
the events vve also think of the other 
One of them we call the cause and the 
other the effect What is there in the 
fact that certain events have been con 
stantly conjoined m the past tfiat 
leads us to think of them as being 
causall) related? Hume points out that 
if the process involved were a rational 
one we would have to presuppose that 
the pnnciple of the uniformity of na 
ture was true This principle asserts 


lhat instances of nhich ue hare had 
no experience must rcsemhle those of 
u Utch n c haie had exjenence and 
that the eoiir'c of nature continues 
aluays umfomtly the same 

Hume next questions whether we 
possess an} evidence that this pnnaple 
IS true, or that it has to be true Since 
wc can rcadil) imagine that the world 
might change in manv respects in the 

future It IS not possible to demonstrate 

that nature must he uniform Our ct 
penence up to the present moment 
does not constitute evidence as to vvhat 
the future course of nature will be or 
must be Just because the sun has risen 
ever) ilav up to now does not prove 
that It has to rise tomorrow We can 
onli judge the future if we know that 
nature is uniform But our informs 
tion up to this point is onlv that so far 
nature has alwajs been uniform Ejm*" 
nence can provide us with no clue 
about what has to be the case m the 

future Hence we can neither demon 
sn^te nor prove from expenence that 
the all important principle of the uni 
formity of nature is true even though 
much of our reasoning about the vvoria 
depends upon It 

The acceptance of this pnnciple 
Hume contends is a fundamenta 
characteristic of human nature V‘C 
have 3 habit or custom that operates 
upon us for unknown and unknowable 

reasons After we have 
the same sequence of conjoined events 
several times then when we perceive 
one of the conjuncts habit or custom 
leads us to think of the other and to 
think of it in a lively and forceful wav 
Although we are able to think of anv 
vdea We wish we are led psjchologi 
cally to think only of a particular con 
joined idea and to conceive of it vwth 
some of the force and vivacity of its 
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conjoined impression Such force and 
Mvacity constitute our belief in the 
actual occurrence of the conjoined item 
In terms of this explanation the pnn 
ciple of the uniformity of nature is 
more a principle about hou we thmh 
and feel than it is one about the order 
of e\ ents in the orld 

Hume uses his discovery of the psy 
chological origins of our belief m the 
uniformit) of nature to explain the 
basis for our conviction that there is a 
necessary connection between events 
The necessarj connection is never per 
ceived no matter how often the same 
sequence is observed But after a con 
Slant conjunction of events has been 
perceived manj times we then feel 
that one of the conjuncts causes or pro 
duces the other It is not any discover 
able fact about the events that males 
us believe this but rather our psjcho- 
logical attitude toward the events We 
possess a fundamental propensity or dc 
termination of the mind to thinV of a 
conjoined idea after experiencing the 
conjunct or thinking of it once we 
have perceived the constant conjunc 
tion ot the two m out expettence This 
determination which is a strong feel 
ing is the necessary connection that 
we think exists between events A1 
though It IS felt in us we have a 
tendency to conceive of it as existing 
in the events themselves This idea is 
actuall) a feature of the waj we think 
about events rather than a feature of 
them Thus the term cause can be 
defined as An object precedent and 
contiguous to another mid so united 
with It in the tnuiginaUon that the 
idea of the one determines the mmd 
to form the idea of the other and the 
tmjfression of the one to form a more 
lively idea of the other 

In Hume s explanauon of causality 


he joins Father Nicolas Malebranche’s 
contention that there is no necessary 
connection between events with his 
own psjchological account of how vve 
react to the uniformities in experience 
Because of our habits we expect the 
future to resemble the past and we 
feel that when we observe certain 
events their constant conjuncts must 
also be taking place even if we can 
not observe them We have no actual 
knowledge of what vs taking place but 
only beliefs. Since we can never be 
completely sure that our beliefs corre 
spond to the actual state of affairs our 
causal information is always at best, 
only probable 

Hume sees the task of the sciences 
as that of carefullj establishing bases 
for reasonable belief bv collecting 
data about the constant conjunctions 
that occur in human experience and 
organizing such data m terms of scien 
tific laws These laws provide a form 
of rational expectation in that thej 
allow US to predict the future course 
of events on the basis of detailed in 
formation about what has happened 
up to now The scientut like anvone 
else expects because of his habits and 
propensities that the future will re 
semble the past Science for Hume 
is not the search for the real cause 
of events but for the best available 
probable predictions about the course 
of nature founded on correlations of 
constant conjuncUons of events and 
the psjchological habits of human 
beings 

After presenting his explanation of 
the source of our information the na 
tureof our beliefs about the world and 
the character of scientific "knowledge 
Hume turns in Part IV of the Treatise 
to the full statement of his skeptical 
views He first presents a senes of 
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reasons lo shou uhy uc should be 
doubtful of the conclusions that we 
come CO because of our reasoning and 
those that we come to because of our 
sense experience and our attitudes to¬ 
wards it Then Hume contends that 
though there arc basic difficulties with 
regard to both our reason and our 
senses wc still have to behese many 
things because of our psvchological 
structure Unfortunately what we be¬ 
lies e IS often either indefensible or 
contradictory 

Tlie argument offered to engender 
a scepticism with regard to reason 
purports to show that esen the most 
certain conclusions of reasoning arc 
actually only probable and that their 
degree of probabilit) diminishes the 
more that sse examine them Since 
we all make mistakes every time we 
reason there is a possibility that we 
may err When we check our reason 
ing It IS still possible that we have 
erred in our checking and that we 
will err in checking our checking and 
so on Each judgment chat we male 
about the merits of our reasoning is 
merely probable and the combined 
probabil ty Hume says will get smaller 
and smaller the more we judge our 
judgments of out judgments of out 
judgments Hence if this checking 
process were earned on indefinitely 
we should begin to lose confidence 
even m oui most certain reasonings in 
anthmetic or algebra 

With regard to our sense infoima 
non Hume ins sis that we are nalu 
rally convinced that the objects we 
observe exist cont nuously and inde 
pendently of us But as soon as we 
begin to exam ne this belief we find 
that It IS completely unjustified and 
that It conflicts with what we know 
about our impressions Neither sense 


information nor valid reasoning can 
supply any basis for concluding that 
there are independent and continuous 
objects If our imaginations thfough 
some propensities suppi) us with this 
belief it IS still contrary to the plain 
cst experience All that wc e%cr per 
ceive are impressions which as far as 
ue can tell arc definitely dependent 
on us An alteration in our sense or 
gans or m the state of our health 
changes what we pcrcenc In view of 
this wc should not think that our per 
ceptions arc things that exist inde¬ 
pendently from us continuing to exist 
eten when not pcrcencd But Hume 
observes no amount of argument on 
ibis subject makes us give up our 
natural belief jn the existence of the 
external world 

The discussions of the bases for slep’ 
ticism indicate that for Hume even 
complete skepticism is impossible be¬ 
cause of the force of natural belief 
Nature bj an absolute and uncon 
trollable necessity has determind us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel 
Nature forces us to accept certain 
Views in spite of the evidence for or 
against them Philosophy Hume said 
elsewhere would make us into com 
plete skeptics were not nature so 
strong Ph losophy would make us 
completely skeptical about the status 
of the objects that we perceive with 
our senses but nature prevents us 
from taking the philosophical argu 
ments seriously 

In his discussion of our knowledge 
of ourselves Hume brings out a sim 
liar point We all believe that we pos 
sess a personal identity that cont nues 
throughout our lives. But when we try 
to discover the entity we call our 
selves we discover that all that we 
are acquainted with is the succession 
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oF impressions and ideas B) certain 
ps\choIogicnl liaFiits and propensities 
we hale created a fiction uhich males 
us bclic\c that we arc also aware oF 
an identical self that perscs ores through 
all our %arious expcncnccs 

Hence there is a tjpc of complete 
sVcpticism that results from a careful 
and profound studj of human nature 
In theor), we realize that there is m 
adequate ciidcnce to support the hulk 
of what we behese about the world 
Our reasoning and our senses arc too 
unrchahle to support these beliefs 
which are due to our ps)chological 
character and not to anj legitimate 
conclusions of rational processes Some 
of these natural beliefs conflict wath 
one another Hume contends that the 
factors which make us connect events 
causally m our experience should make 
us disbelieve m the continuous and m 
dependent existence of sense objects 
The more we examine human nature 
the more we should realize how du 
bious and unreliable human opinions 
are In the conclusion to Book I of the 
Treatise Hume points out that his 
skepticism e\en undermines his faith 
in hispsjchological findings 

But nature prevents us from carrying 
out this skeptical attitude to its final 
destructive conclusion Kegardless of 
the diFBculties m practice we find that 


we have to believe all sorts of things 
even incompatible things When we go 
out in the world the skeptical doubts 
lose their force we are overwhelmed 
by our natural feelings and beliefs and 
we act and live in the same wav as any 
one else Humes final advice is that 
one should be skeptical when one has 
to be and be a natural believer when 
one must while realizing that neither 
of these attitudes has an) final justifi 
cation In periods when doubts are not 
being taken seriously one can go on 
and examine other aspects of the hu 
man world as Hume does in Books II 
and III of the Treatise and seek for 
laws about human passions COne of 
his findings in this regard is that rea 
son is and ought only to be the slave 
of the passions ) 

The Treatise has been a rich source 
of many contemporary views The 
more empirical side of it has greatly 
mOuenced the logical positivists and 
the language anal)sts Some of the 
psjchological analysis of human belief 
and behavior has influenced the prag¬ 
matists and instrumentalists The ex 
tremc skepticism and irrationalism have 
had some impact on Neoorthodox theo¬ 
logians It IS for these reasons that A 
Treatise of Human Nature is regarded 
by many as perhaps the best philo¬ 
sophical work m the English language 


THE NEW SCIENCE 

Author Giovanni Battista Vico C1^81744) 

Type of work Philosophy of history 

First ptiMished 1744 CDcfiuiUve edition earlier edition 1725) 
pRiNciPAt Ideas Advancep 

The only way to know man is tn terms of hts awn creations—language his 
tOTy law andreligion 
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The new icicmcc cor:si5M of reasoning Clhilosofhy") anil wiesttgation Cf“‘ 
lolos.y comuleritl as the emj meal study pf lattt’uage history and hicralUTe') 

After the Delude the ti orl I «ai tlontmaied by giants the giants hied like wild 
aiwnals until storms turned their eyes toward beaten and led them to invent 
gods this IS the origin of religion 

Ihcause of hts fear of the gods man heeame ashamed of himself tn acting ac¬ 
cordingly he created morality 

The I raclicc of I t/ie dead tinderlaken for sanitary reasons led to the 

belief in the ii imorTnJif^ of the sotd 

All cultures must y ass through three stages the age of gods the age of heroes 
and the age of men corrcsj'onding to these stages are three kinds of customs 
three kinds of law s conimomKealths and religions 


Like imn) an cightcentli century 
scViolar Gio\anni Battista Vico was 
in agreement uith AlcxanJcr Popes 
slogan The proper studj of man 
kind IS man Out whereas the tj’pical 
representatwe of The Enlightenment 
thought that the way to stud) man 
was to appl) to him the principles of 
Newtonian mechanics (for example 
David Hartlct Obsenations on Mnn 
1749 Julien La Metttie LHomiic 
Machine 1748) Vico maintained that 
the only wav to know man is in terms 
of his own creations—language his 
tory law religion—in short through 
the study of civilization 

Vico professed to be carrying on the 
work of Descartes and he took shaqi 
issue with bath the Cartesians and the 
Newtonians for supposing that nature 
IS properly understandable by man Is 
It not true he asked that we can know 
only what we make? Then only God 
can understand nature because it is 
his creation Man on the other hand 
can understand civilization because he 
has made it This was Vicos Airdii 
medean point a truth beyond all ques 
tion that the world of civil society 
has certa nly been made by men and 
that Its principles are therefore to be 
found within the modification of our 
own human mind 


Vico professed at the same time to 
be an adherent of the method of 
Trancis Bacon he claimed that he was 
mcrclv earning over into the stud) or 
cinl aftairs the method Bacon had ap* 
plied to the study of nature UTiat he 
seems to have borrowed from Bacon 
however is not the inductive pnnci 
pic which most people assoaate with 
the English thinker but the practice 
of turning to sensible evidence to ver 
if) one s theories Vico explained that 
his saenee consisted of two parts rea 
soning and investigation The form« 
which he called philosophv had to 
do with the development of theon« 
on the basis of axioms definitions an 
postulates. The latter which he called 
philology was the empirical study o 
language history and literature He 
maintained that because these latter 
are founded on memory and imag na 
tion and are mixed with emotion they 
do not give us the truth but when 
they are consulted by an intell gent m 
v«ugaior who has a theorv to test 
they are of paramount importance an 
make possible a science of man 

Vicos central thesis was that modern 
civilized man has come into existence 
through a process which is intelligi 
ble in terms of certain tendenaes m 
heient m the human constitution He 
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concev%ed that initially men teamed 
the forest like wild beasts giving no 
evidence of reason or compassion or 
an} of the traits which have come to 
distinguish them Only gradually did 
man modify his passions and discipline 
his powers learning reverence and de¬ 
vising the institutions and imentions 
with which he has subjugated the 
earth Vico did not regard the process 
as acadenlal m any sense it was all 
part of God s design But the elements 
which Divine Prowdence made use of 
were m his opinion simple and un 
derstandable, and finding them was 
the aim of the new science He em 
phasized the role of pro\idence m his 
tot}, in order to guard against the be 
her in fate and chance of the Stoics 
and Epicureans In his new, however, 
providence was a rational principle im 
manent in the world rather than a 
mysterious will transcendent over it 
His work opens with a long list of 
axioms and corollaries which should 
be studied carefullv before one read» 
the rest of the book Thev purport to 
giv e the fundamental traits of human 
nature that provide the dynamism 
for cultural evolution together with 
the traits which determine the habits 
of poets and chroniclers whose crea 
tions must sene the scientist as 
sources For example Because of the 
indefinite nature of the human mind 
wherever it is lost in ignorance man 
makes himself the measure of all 
things It IS another property of the 
human mind that whenever men can 
Form no idea of distant and unknown 
things thev judge them by what js 
familiar and at hand When men are 
ignorant of the natural causes produc 
ing things thev attribute their own 
nature to them 

When, on the basis of such axioms. 


Vico turned to study the myths and 
le^ds of the past and with their 
hdp to reconstruct the prehistory of 
the race, the results were hardly in 
agreement with the assumptions of the 
eighteenth century drawing room It 
was the fashion to think of primitive 
man as a tender, rational creature, who 
spontaneously worshipped the God of 
Nature and knew none of the preju 
dices or vices of artificial civilizations 
Moreover, men took jt for granted that 
Homer was a cultivated philosopher 
and gentleman, well suited to be a 
tutor of their youth—except they 
could not understand why he at 
tnbuted such scandalous behavior to 
his heroes and his gods In Vicos opin 
ion, however Homer was sublime as i 
poet in virtue of the fact that he was 
no philosopher, but a poet with a child 
like mmd the product of a childlike 
age We must read Homer with this 
m view and make allowances when 
*vve use his material m any attempt to 
understand his times Similarly his 
gods and heroes must not be judged 
by out moral standards Thev eclio the 
memories of an age when reason and 
morality had scarcely begun to tame 
the savage spirit or soften the features 
of the gods men feared 

Ransacking the myths of pvgan pro 
pies and fitting what he found into 
the Biblical tradition Vico constructed 
the following account First there 
seemed among all peoples to be a rcc 
ollcction of the Deluge second all 
traditions mentioned a ume when the 
world was dominated bv gnnts Vico 
argued that God took the children of 
Shem to be the people of the Prom 
ise and conducted tncir development 
along supernatural lines whicn sci 
ence was not designed to explain Rut 
the descendants of Ham and Japlicth 



were permitted to wander abroad un 
attenued bj divine gnct and to de¬ 
velop tbe civilization vvbicb was V^cos 
concern Thc) became a gigantic foil 
said Vico from thc fact tliat after their 
mothers had weaned them thc} left 
them to draw their nourishment from 
the earth The) became fierce and 
wild cohabiting hie beasts and fight 
ing for their foro So it continued un 
til climatic changes which followed 
thc dr)ing out of thc earth brought 
thunderstorms into being Tlic light 
ning and roar of thunder astonished 
these savages causing them to lift their 
eyes to heaven and the fear which was 
m their hearts caused them to invent 
the first gods Thus according to Vico 
religion came into being—tbe first step 
toward civilization 

The fear of thc cods made man tale 
a look at himself and made him 
ashamed of some of thc things he did 
particular!) concerning matters of sex 
\Vhen he tool his woman into a cave 
however he initiated a senes of con 
sequences which he could never have 
anticipated In a word he created mo- 
ralitv the second great principle of 
civilization and by bunging his pas 
sions one by one under control he lib 
erated his higher capacities notably 
reason 

The third principle of civilization 
recognized by Vico is witnessed bv 
the universal practice among early 
men of burjing their dead Occasoned 
at first by the offensiveness of decay 
mg corpses it came to be the basis of 
his bel ef in the immortalit) of the 
soul 

In opposition to the orthodox views 
of his day Vico held that civilizal on 
or ginated independently in many d f 
ferent lands—a principle which had 
unportance for the study of etymology 


to which he gave so much attention 
Since each language had a separate on 
gin It was useless to try to find com 
mon roots On thc other hand differ 
ent lioguagcs could be expected to 
show panllel developments For ex 
ample because law onginallv came 
from God the Greeks who calfed God 

Dios called dmne things diaton" 
and law dtkaion Correspondingly 
the Romans called God joxe and 
Iiw ;iij which IS a contraction of 

;oMS 

It vvas a general principle with Vico 
that on account of the Unity of hu 
man nature all cultures must pass 
through identical stages namely the 
age of gods the age of heroes and 
the age of men He found their exist 
cncc attested not merely m mythology 
and epic poetry but also in the history 
of religion m compilations of laws 
and a^ve all m etymologies For 
following these three ages there ate 
three kinds of natures characteristic 
of men three kinds of customs three 
kinds of laws commonwealths re¬ 
ligions and so forth Thus in the firs* 
age man s nature was fierce and cruel 
in the Second noble and proud m the 
third benign and reasonable Agai" 
customs of the first age were tinged 
with religion those of the second 
wnth punctilio (for example Achilles) 
those of the third with avic responsi 
bility 

It was Vicos amb non to develop 
his science along seven different 
branches First he proposed to male it 
a rational civil tneology of divine 
providence He was not ^one m the 
eighteenth century in marsehng at 
the d Vine legislative mind which 
fashions private vices into pubi c vir 
tues Out of feroaty avarice and am 
bibon the three vices which run 
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through the human race, it creates 
the military, merchant, and govetiung 
classes, and thus the strength, nches 
and wisdom of commonwealths Out 
of these three great vices, which could 
certainly destroy all mankind on the 
face of the earth, it makes cisdl happi 
ness ” 

Second, his science was to be a "phi 
losophy of authority" In place of the 
usual speculation about social ongins, 
contracts, the beginnings of property, 
and so forth, it offered a framework 
within which to trace the develop 
ment of sovereigntj and nght—from 
the time when authority first sprang 
from the will of the gods, tlirough 
the age when it was lodged with 
princes whose might oblicated those 
who came to them for asylum, to the 
ome when free men concluded by 
means of reason that authority resides 
in laws of nature 

In the third place, it was to be a 
'liistory of human ideas” Poetty, for 
Vico, was the wisdom of the heroic 
age, when men thought in images and 
confused fancies with memories It 
was, ho^^e^er, the beginning of ‘the 
knowledge of good and evil,' and all 
the ideas uliich speculative science 
was later to bring to refinement were 
present there m the rough 

The remaining four branches of the 
new science led to a speculative re¬ 
construction of world histor), includ 
mg such matters as the span of Umc 
required for each period, the courses 
the nations run, the common elements 
siE law and custOTa among the peoples, 
and, final!), the principles of universal 
history 

Because Vico came to his investiga 
tions through the study of junspiu 
dcnce, he developed the implications 
of the new science more complcicl) in 


that direction and m the field of poht 
ical thought than in most others He 
maintained that cml societies evolve 
through three stages All begin as 
anstocracies, which come into being 
because of the tendency of the weak to 
seek asylum at the altars of the strong 
The peace and prosperity which re 
suit from this arrangement gradually 
strengthen the productive classes, who 
demand guarantees from their superi¬ 
ors In time, a republic of free men, 
governed by law, replaces the anstoc 
racy But wealth and leisure breed ef 
feminacy and greed Citizens grow 
careless, and lawlessness prevails De 
liverance comes when a strong prince 
establishes order and takes authority 
into his hands In Vico’s words, 'Since 
in the free commonwealths all look 
out for iheir own private interests, into 
the service of which they press then 
public arms at the risk of rum to their 
nations, to preserve the latter from de¬ 
struction a single man must arise, as 
Augustus did at Rome, and take all 
public concerns into his own hands 
leaving his subjects free to look after 
their private affairs Thus are the 
peoples saved when thev would other 
wise rush to their own destruction 
Vico regarded aristocracies and repub 
lies as unstable, and maintained that 
states normally "come to rest under 
monarchies' 

In the century of Frederick the 
Great, it was nothing unusual for an 
enlightened thinker to argue m favor 
of an absolute monarch) Voltaire did 
also But the deveV&pmcwt whwh 
have so far described vvas, in Vicos 
view, only half a c)c!e A nation 
might flounsh for some time under a 
pnnee, 3$ did Impcnal Rome, but the 
fate of Rome serves notice that the ir 
Tcsponsibilit) of CIV lined men in an 
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age of reason may pass all bounds 
and bring about the destruction of 
everything that had been built up 
through the centuries And such \vas 
m Vicos opinion the eternal law of 
history He saw civilization as a fragile 
achievement which Divine Providence 
frames out of violence greed and 
pnde but when the zenith has been 
passed it is destroyed by these same 
forces No need with Gibbon to place 
the blame on alien influences and ex 
temal barbanans’ A new Tiarbansm of 
reflection turns civilized men into 
worse than beasts Reason disinte¬ 
grates into skepticism learned fools 
fall to calumniating the truth Cmc 
loyalties forgotten the restraints of 
morality are turned into jests Men 
throng together m aties and jostle 
each other at public festivals but they 
live in deep solitude of spirit under 
soft words and polite embraces they 
plot against one anothers lues Their 
factions grow into civil wars which 
decimate the land and let their ones 
return to forests. Those who survive 
are reduced again to the barbarism of 
sense until they learn once more 


the thmgs necessary for life Thus 
providence brings back among them 
the piety faith and truth which are 
Ae natural foundation of justice as 
well as the graces and beauties of 
Ae eternal order of God 

Vico gained only a limited fame in 
his otvn time The curious manner m 
which many twentieA century points 
of view are anticipated m his work 
has however brought him belated rec 
ognition Pragmatists can see their doc 
tnne of knowledge m his contention 
Aat we know only what our minds 
contnve Humanists find much svis 
dom in his account of civilization Per 
sons concerned wiA history as a sa 
ence admire Ae way m which he com 
bined hypoAesis and investigation 
and Aose whose interest is m plotting 
the cycles of cultures find frunful su? 
gesdons m his work James Jo}ce did 
much to populanze his name among 
students of literature And inevitably 
his account of the earlj giants aeating 
Aeu gods and fleeing in shame to 
caves has caught Ae attention of some 
existendalists 


MAN A MACHINE 

Author Julien Offray dc La Mettrie C1709 1751) 

Type of 1 ’orfe Melaphisics and natural philosophy 
First published 1748 

Principal Ideas Advanced 
Both muviats and men are machines that feel 

The soul IS a matertal part of the hrain as u sliount Iry the fact that when the 
body IS diseased sots the soul 

Man IS dtsunguished from other ammals by hu larger brain and by his ability 
to use language. 
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Althoufiji ft is highly frobahle that a supreme being exists, this information 
has little jyractical xalue 


Descartes had declared (hat all am 
mals except mert are 'machines’ very 
complicated automata, responding to 
external stimuli m a mechanical way 
Thus, man alone, because he possesses 
an immaterial soul, is conscious and 
endowed with free will, hence capa 
ble of being nrtuous or sinful La 
Mettne’s leading idea was the denial 
of an\ sharp distinction m kind be 
tween man and other animals In his 
Natural History of the Soul C1745) 
he put this in the form of a strong ob¬ 
jection to Descartes calling brutes 'ma 
chines,' therebj denung that they 
think and feel But three years later 
he changed his terminology Cnot his 
doctnne) and argued that animals are 
machines that feel, and so is man 
The human body is a machine which 
winds its own springs, the soul 
is but a principle of motion or a ma 
tenal and sensible part of the brain ’ 

(It is unfortunate that Af<m a Ma 
chine has become traditional as the 
translation of L Homme machine, for 
in English, unlike French, it is absurd 
on grounds of usage to call a man 
or a dog a machine though it makes 
sense to speak of them as mechanisms 
—which is what La Mettrie meant) 

Man a AfncIuMe is for the most part 
a treatise on physiological psjchology 
containing also certain ethical and 
antitheological reflections It is in the 
form of an oration, -wiAiout subdm 
sions 

La Mettne begins with a defense of 
experience and observauon as foonda 
tions of knowledge e\en about the 
soul as against the claims put forsvard 
for revelation as a source supenor to 
reason “If diere is a God, He is the 


Author of nature as well as of revela 
tion, . if there is a revelation it 
can not contradict nature ” To he sure, 
nature stands m need of mterpreta 
hon, but so does the Bible Concern 
»ng the soul, the lequisite ‘ experience 
and ohsertation are to be found 
throughout the records of the physi 
cians who were philosophers, and not 
in the works of the philosophers who 
were not physicians Only the 
physicians have a nght to speak on 
this subject." Theologians have the 
least nght 

What ei^nence and observation 
show the philosopher phjsician about 
the soul is that its character is patently 
dependent on bodily conditions When 
the body is diseased, so is the soul a 
g««us ma) be reduced to idiocy by 
a fever it sometimes happens con 
tersely that 'the convalescence of an 
idiot produces a wise man " Extreme 
bodily faugue produces a sleep amount 
ing to the temporary extinction of the 
soul The effects of opium wine and 
coffee are cited Diet influences char 
acter the English are savage because 
they eat their meat red and bloody In 
La Mettrie s opinion the English diet 
accounts for their vices of 'pnde ha 
tred scorn of other nations indocil 
ity and other sentiments which de¬ 
grade the character'—but education 
can counteract this Extreme hunger, 
afnA pnAonged sexual abstinence can 
produce tawng maniacs When the 
body degenerates m old age, so does 
the souL Female delicacy and male 
vigor correspond to the different bod 
ily constitutions of the sexes When 
you look through a gallery of portraits 
‘you can always distinguish the man 
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of talent from the man of genius, and 
often e^en an honest man from a 
scoundrel ” Differences in national 
characters correspond to differences in 
climate In sum, “the diverse states of 
the soul are always correlative with 
those of the body " 

Comparative mammalian anatomy, 
especially brain anatomy, bears out 
and explains this conclusion Man is 
the most intelligent animal because he 
has the largest and most convoluted 
brain, the descending order of intel 
ligence—monlcey beaver-elephant-dog- 
fox-cat—is also the descending order of 
brain size and complexit) La Mettne 
maLes three generalizations about am 
mals "Ist, that the fiercer animals are, 
the less brain they have, 2d, that this 
organ seems to increase in size m pro¬ 
portion to the gentleness of the animal, 
3d, that the more one gams in 
intelligence the more one loses in in 
stinct But among men, brain defects 
are not always gross “A mere nothing, 
a tiny fibre, something that could 
never be found by the most delicate 
anatomy, would have made of Eras 
mus and Fontenelle two idiots " 

The higher animals can do surpns 
mg things when properly trained It 
would be interesting to attempt to 
teach an ape to speak by application 
of the method that Amman has used 
so brilliantly with deaf mutes If one 
chose a fairly joung ape, "one with 
the most intelligent face, and the one 
which in a thousand little ways, best 
lived up to Its look of intelligence," 
the experiment mi^ht well succeed 
Then the ape ‘would no longer be a 
wild man, nor a defective man, but he 
would be a perfect man a little gentle¬ 
man with as much matter or muscle 
as we have, for thinking and profiting 
bj his education ” For man is not 


distinguished qualitatively from the 
other animals except m possessing Ian 
guage. And language itself is not an 
inherent possession of the human spe¬ 
cies as such, but must have been in 
vented by certain geniuses who taught 
It to the others 

Knowledge consists m the compan 
son of the sensory ideas (images) pro¬ 
duced in the brain, and this compan 
son can hardly proceed wnthout Ian 
guage, a system of symibols for classi 
fving This companson La Mettne 
calls “imagination," and he asserts 
"All the faculties of the soul can be 
reduced to pure imagination 
Thus, judgment, reason, and memory 
are not absolute parts of the soul, but 
merely modificanons of [the] medul 
lary screen upon which images of the 
objects painted in the eje are pro¬ 
jected as by a magic lantern" Hence, 
all talent and genius, whether of Nett 
ton or of Corneille, is fundamentally 
the same thing lively imagination 
‘ Man's preeminent advantage is his 
organism An exaggerated mod 
esty (a rare fault, to be sure) is a kind 
of ingratitude towards nature' There 
IS nothing wrong with taking pndc 
not only m skill, learning, and virtue, 
but even in mmd beauty, wealth 
nobility, these, “although the children 
of chance, all have their own value' 

It IS wrong to try to distinguish man 
from other animals by the formers 
alleged exclusive acquaintance "iih 
natural (moral) law Natural law i* 

"a feeling that teaches us what we 
should not do, because we would not 
wish It to be done to us.' It manifests 
itself to me when, for example, I feel 
remorse after bad conduct, my belief 
that you have a similar experience can 
only be based on my inferences from 
jour behavior But we see the same 



signs m animals, such as the "crouds 
ing and douaicast air” of a dog who 
has offended his master La Meime 
cites the stor^ of Androclcs and ihe 
lion to prose that animals feel grati 
tude If, hovsever, it is maintained that 
despite appearances animals do not 
rcallj haie anj awareness of natural 
law, then it follows that men do not 
either, for "man is not moulded from 
a costlier cla), nature has used hut 
one dough, and has merely varied the 
leaicn ' But in fact, remorse and grati 
lude arc unwersal, e\cn among the 
most hardened criminals These per 
sons commit their atrocities from mor 
hid impulses and they are punished 
adequately by their consciences It 
would be better to hand them over to 
doctors than to bum them or bury 
them aliie, as is the custom 

It IS cleat that for these reasons vit 
tuc IS Its own reward, and that "Na 
ture has created us all solely to be 
happy—)es, all of us from the crawling 
worm to the eagle lost in the clouds ' 
(La Mettrie developed the ethical im 
plications of this doctrine in his Dis 
course on Happiness, 1748 ) 

La Mettne next turns his attention 
to religion It is highly probable he 
says that a supreme being exists but 
this IS ‘ a theoretic truth with very lit 
tie practical value It does not follow 
that a highest being ought to be wor 
shiped just because he exists nor does 
religion Cas everyone knoWs) insure 
morality, any more than atheism ex 
eludes It. 

The ‘zealous writers who pile up 
evidences of design in nature to jvove 
the existence of an intelligent Creator 
are misguided Either the mere struc 
ture of a finger, of an ear of an ^e, a 
single observation of Malpighi proves 
all, or all the other evidences 


prove nothing” For even if it be ad 
tnitted that these facts rule out the 
possibility of a merely "chance uni 
verse, the existence ot a supreme be 
ing IS not thereby proved, “since there 
may be some other thing‘which is 
neither chance nor God—I mean, na 
ture" All we know is that there is an 
infinite variety of ingenious mechan 
isms in nature, we know nothing of 
iheir ultimate causes in this situation 
recourse to God is a mere disguise of 
Ignorance 'The weight of the uni 
\ecse therefore fat from crushing a 
real atheist does not even shake him ’ 

At this point La Mettne writes 
(more astonishingly than convinc 
*ngly) ‘Such is the pro and the con 
ira, and the summary of those fine 
arguments that will eternally divide 
the philosophers I do not talce either 
side A fnend of his however, an 
abominable man,' maintained to him 
that 'the universe will never be 
happy unless it is atheistic The ex 
tirpation of religion would put an end 
to religious wars. Nature, infected 
with a sacred poison would regain its 
rights and its purity Deaf to all other 
voices, tranquil mortals would follow 
only the spontaneous dictates of their 
own being the only commands which 
can never be despised with impunity 
and which alone can lead us to happi 
ness through the pleasant paths of 
virtue 

Returning to the subject of the soul 
La Mettne next shows that it is not 
necessary to postulate the soul as a 
pnnciple or cause of motion of the 
body, since muscular fibre is inher 
endy motile He offers ten observa 
tions and experiments in proof One 
is that portions dissected from polvps 
regenerate into whole polyps the other 
rune are concerned either with spon 
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taneous motions of parts of organisms 
severed from bodies or with the motion 
of parts of the bodj after death ‘The 
soul IS therefore but an empt}’ word, of 
which no one has anj idea, and which 
an enlightened man should use only to 
signify the part m us that thinks ** 

La Mettrie describes at considerable 
length the phjsiology of reflex and 
involuntary movements to illustrate 
the mechanical nature of the body 
(He cites, among other things, the 
phenomena of erection This and all 
other references to sex as well as 
whole pages on pre-natal influence, 
embryology, and heredity, are omitted 
in the Open Court translation, which 
was made in 1912 hy a committee of 
learned ladies Oddly, or perhaps not, 
the one really indecent double en 
tendre in La Mettrie's text escaped 
their vigilance See pp 951!*) The 
bodily effects of emotional states show 
moreover that there is no sharp divi 
Sion between what is under control of 
the will and what is not Though La 
Mettrie does not dent (or even dis 
cuss) the ‘freedom of the will,” be 
remarks that the will "can not act save 
by permission of the bodily condi 
dons ” But having shown (to his satis 
faction) that the body is self moved, 
and that consaousness is a property of 
Its organized matter, not an independ 
ent substance. La Mettrie confesses 
that he can go no further m explana 
tion "The nature (origin) of motion 
IS as unknown to us as that of matter'* 
Descartes is praised for having 
proved that animals are machines His 
insistence on the distinctness of men 
tal from material substance was, says 
La Mcttnc, a ruse to throw the theo¬ 
logians off the scent for the analogs 
of men with animals is so sinking that 
it could onij be overlooked by *ani 


mals and machines which, though up 
go on all fours " There is no 
contradiction m the notion of a think 
ing, feeling, moral animal machine 
"Thought IS so little incompatible 
with organized matter, that it seems 
to be one of its properties on a par 
wntfa electncity, the faculty of motion 
impenetrability, extension, etc *’ 

Only pride and pre 3 udice lead men 
to resist these conclusions But matKr 
contains nothing base, except to the 
vulgar eyes which do not recognize 
her in her most splendid works 

We are told (again to our surpri^) 
that immortality is not impossible To 
suppose It out of the question would 
be to reason like caterpillars who can 
have no conception of their coming 
metamorphosis We should admit that 
we are invincibly ignorant m this 
domain, and will remain so 

La Mettrie concludes by picturing 
the wisdom, justice, tranquiflit). r®' 
erence (for nature), gratitude 
uon, tenderness, kindliness, pity, a” 
forgiveness—in a word, the nappine« 
—of the materialist Convinced in 
spite of the protests of his vanitj, tha 
he IS but a machine or an animal ih^ 
materialist will not maltreat his km 
for he will know too well the natute 
of those acuons, whose humanity i^ 
always in proportion to the ® 

the analogy proved between human ^ 
ings and animals, and following 
natural law given to all animals 
will not wish to do to others what he 
would not wish them to do to him 
"Let us then conclude boldiv 
man is a machine, and that m I ® 
whole universe there is but a sing'^i 
substance differently modified • 

Such IS m) system, or rather the irut 
unless I am much deceived It 
and simple Dispute it now vvho wiH 



Two centuries after La Mettnc one 
IS hkelj to smile wryl) at the pretty 
picture of grateful lions regulating 
their conduct bj the Golden Rule and 
at the conviction that once religion is 
got rid of, all will be well—as if reli 
gion Were something imposed on men 
from outside contrarv to the sponta 
ncous dictates of then own being ' 
But these are amiable eighteenth cen 
tur) isms which should not deceive us 
into supposing that La Mcttrie was a 
naive thinker He deserves the credit 
(or blame) for many insights usually 
attributed to such men as Rousseau 
Condillac, Helvdtius andHolbach His 
brief remarks on the relation of evi 
dence to conclusion in the design ar 
gument for the existence of God pene¬ 
trate to the essential logical point in a 
manner not inferior to the more cele 
brated critiques of Hume and Kant 
Materialists at least since Lucretius 
argued that no chasm separates man 
from the test of nature and that the 
soul must be material or a propert) of 
matter because mental states obviously 
vary with the condition of the body 
La Mettne did not have a new argu 
ment he only added to the old one 
such evidence as was available to him 
from recent investigations of brain anat 
omy But just as La Mettne questioned 
the relevance of piling up evidence for 
design in nature for the purpose of prov 
mg a Great Designer so here also one 
can ask whether more and more detail 
about the dependence of soul on bodj 
strengthens the conclusion that soul is 
body Except for theological considera 
uons (which La Mettne justifiably ig 
noted) philosophers who were well 
aware of all the facts concerning the 
effects of bodily constitution on the 
soul still upheld the separateness of 
body and soul for three reasons (1) 
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Our thoughts and feelings of which 
we are directly aware are obviouslv 
not bodies nor properties of bodies 
since tt makes no sense to raise such 
questions about them as where they 
are or how big they are (2) We know 
(again immediately) that the self has 
an identity that no material thing or 
property, could hav e for anything spa 
tial can be divided whereas we have 
no notion of what it would be like to 
split one self into two selves (3) Mat 
rer IS essentially inert if it moves there 
must be a cause of its motion and our 
experience reveals that volition which 
is mental is capable of moving the 
body (Note that all these purport to 
be deductions from experience and ob¬ 
servation ) 

It IS incumbent upon matenahsts at 
least to cope with these objections 
Now La Mettne paid attention to tlie 
third and he gave good reasons for 
denying the inertness of matter espe 
ciallj organic matter An answer to the 
second is implicit in his wTitmg the 
unity of the self is only a unity of 
functions and when the organism is 
malformed (as m congenital idiocy or 
deafness) the corresponding functions 
( faculties )aie absent 

There is discernible in La Mettne 
the bare beginning of a materialist re¬ 
ply to the first objection He says in 
the passage already quoted above that 
judgment reason and memon are 
not absolute parts of the soul but 
merely modtficctUons of [the] mcdul 
lary screen upon which images of the 
objects painted in the ey„ are projected 
as by a magic lantern (Emphasis sup 
plied) That is when an image is 
formed on the retina it is transmitted 
by the optic nerve to the visual cortex 
and the visual sensation is the resulting 
modification or 'brain event This 



doctnne requires considerable arj^ 
mentation and explication before it be¬ 
comes plausible, and La Mettne pro- 
% ides none How e% er, he has at any rate 
progressed bejond the childish \ie\\ of 
Descartes, according to whom the in 
material soul somehow ‘inspects” C<h 
tectly, infallibly, and unintelhgiblj) 
the ‘ medullar) screen " In an) case, it 
WTDuld be unreasonable to complain of 
La Mettne that he did not once and 
For all, explain how one is to concene 
the identity of thought and brain proc¬ 
ess—that is sohe the mind bod; prob¬ 
lem still the most \exed question on 
the philosophical agenda despite well 
meant attempts to dismiss it as nonsen 
sical 

La Mettne w’as the first, the most 
consistent, and the most extreme of 
the eighteenth century French maten 
ahsts He was a thinker of great ong 
inahty who insisted on sa;ing what he 
thought, in pnnt well kno;ving that to 
do so would expose him to the rage of 
fanatical obscurantists. In fact, he was 


forced to flee from France to Holland, 
thence to Prussia, where Fredench the 
Great granted him as)Ium. In Potsdam 
he resumed the practice of mediane 
He enjoved but two )ears of secunty 
and prospent), he died at the age of 
forty-one CThc pious claimed that 
Epicurean glutton) was the cause of 
death 5 Fredenck himself composed 
his eulog), sa)ing of him Cwith justice 
that the much maligned philosopher 
has )et to recene from the historians, 
s«th the honorable exception of 
Lange) ‘ La Mettne was bom ;;ath a 
fund of natural and inexhaustible gai- 
et)*; he had a quick mind, and such a 
ferule imagination that it made flowers 
grow in the field of medicme Nature 
had made him an orator and a philoso¬ 
pher; but a )’et more preaous gift 
which he recened from her, was a 
pure soul and an obliging heart AH 
those who are not imposed uwn b' 
the pious insults of me theologians 
mourn m La Mettne a good man and 
a wse ph)’siQan " 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MORALS 

Author Da\id Hume C1711 1776) 

Type of 11 orfe. Ethics 
First jnthlished 1751 

pRiNCTPAi. Ideas Advanced 

The jntrpose of ethtcal tnquiry »s to discmer those unnersal frtncipUs on 
w htch moral jrraise and blame are hosed 

Benevolence ts approved partly because of human sympathy and partly be¬ 
cause of tis social utility, hut justice ts approved for its utiUty alone 

Utility accounts for the worth of such virtues as humanity, friendship, m 
testify veracity—and it ts by Us utility that government ts justified 

Theones vehich attempt to explain all human conduct as springing from self 
lav e are mistaken 
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\Vhatc\cr u uor//i « hilc is so tn xtmte oftts uuUty or Us agreeahleness 

Moral ju^gmcvt ts essctUiaJlyantaUerofsetUitfietU not reason 

I lume s An Enquiry Concerning the understood without previous reading of 
Pniicipfes of Morals is a philosophical Humes other uorJcs it is an applica 
classic which grows older without ag tion to ethics of the theory of know! 
ing which remains Inclj with a wis edge and methodology presented in A 

dom that speaks to the present It is Treatise of Human Nature and An 
not the most profound of Humes Enquiry Concerning Human Under 
works or the most original being to standing and its interest is enhanced 
some extent a rcMSion of Book III of b) familiarity with these books Like 
Humes masterpiece Treatise o/H« them the present Enquiry contains a 
mail Nature But its author considered measure of skepticism which while 
It the best of his works and many fundamental has been greatly exagger 
critics ha\c agreed with this judgment ated and widelr misunderstood Indeed 

Dealing decisivelj with major ethical one of the chief merits of Humes 
issues the Enquiry presents m clear, philosophy lies in the mitigated skep- 
carefully organized form an analysts ticism which recognizes the limits of 
of morals It continues the attack human reason without succumbing to 
begun b\ Bishop Butler against the what he calls Pyrrhonism or excessive 
self lose theor) Cps>chological egoism) skepticism which in practice would 
of Hobbes and in so doing achieves a make belief and action impossible But 
measure of objecimsm frequently ci those who accuse Hume of the latter 
ther overlooked or denied by Humes skepticism must ignore one of his chief 
critics On the ocher hand after pre- aims to apply the Newtonian method 
liminary recognition of the significant of philosophizing to a study of hu 
but auxiliary role of reason in moral man nature 

judgment Hume sides with the eight The object of the study is to trace 
eenth century school of sentiment the derivation of morals back to their 
against the ethical rationalists on ultimate source Humes proposed 
grounds shared today by those who re- method was to analjze the virtues and 
gard ethical judgments as emotive ut vices of men in order to reach the 
terances But while Hume is frequently foundation of ethics and find those 
cued as a predecessor of the latter universal principles from which all 
philosophers he avoids the utter rela censure or approbation is ultimately de- 
tivism and moral nihilism frequently rived Since this was a factual matter 
hut erroneously for the most part at it could be investigated successfully 
tnbuted to them Hence although it only by the experimental method 
would be worth while to read the En which had proved itself so well in 
quvTy fos Ws hwtowcal KwpaWawte alone watwcal philosophy os phyacal sev 

It also has a unique relevance to some ence 

fundamental problems of nud twenti Th s saentific approach will ap- 
eth century ethical philosophy particu peal to many modern readers but 
larly to those concerning the nature of herein 1 es an amb guity which in spite 
moral judgment of the clarity of Hume s style has mis 

While the Enquiry can be clearly led some critics One must realize that 
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Hume was at this point %vniing of eth in turn the fundamental importance of 
ICS as a descnpuve study about morals uuhty. Even in our nonmoral judg- 
about actt, ^aracten, and moral ment of value, usefulness is a para 
judgments In this sense ethics is a be- mount consideration 
havioral science and its statements are In cases of uncertainty about moral 
either true or false This may suggest questions, Hume adds, there is no 
what today wxiuld be called an ob- more certain way of deading them 
jectmst position, but Hume was not than by discovering whether the acts 
desOTbmg the way in which moral at or attitudes involved are really con- 
titudes are affected, moral judgments, ducive to the interests of soaetv 
stncdy speaking, are matters of senu Hume describes several reversals in the 
ment, although before they can prop- «timation of practices, such as goner 
erly ocrar reason must furnish all the osity to beggars, when it was seen that 
available relevant information To their tendencies were harmful rather 
avoid misinterpretation, it is hardly than helpful, as had been supposed at 
possible to overemphasize this distinc- first 

tion between mducti.ve conclusions Whereas benevolence is approved 
about moral acts and judgmenu, on partly but not exclusively for its bene- 
the one hand, and rnoral approvals and fiaal consequences, justice has ment 
tjis^provals themselves, on the other for no other reason COne must realize 
Humes an^ysis beguis with an ex that Hume conceives justice as con 
amination of the social virtues, benevo- ceming only property relations, thus 
lence and justice, since their explana omitting 'fair plaV and equality, or 
tion will have relevance to other vir dinanly considered essential to the con 
tues as vveU Such benevolent send cept. acmally he accounts for imparti 
ments and Aaracters as are descnbed ality by his account of truly moral 
by ''ords like ‘sociable” or “goodna judgment, as is shown below) To 
tured are approved universally But Jt prove this apparently controversial 
is not the mere fact of approval but claim. Hume ates a number of cases 
the pnnaple underlying it which is m which the connecUon of justice and 
Aeobj^ of investigation We approve uolity is demonstrated by thar joint 
ben^olence in part because of the occurrence or nonoccurrence, increase 
pi^hological pnnaple of what Hume or diminution Too manj and too 
calls sympathy, an involuntary tend lengthy to admit adequate recapitula 
ency in an observer to expenence the bon here, Hume’s arguments may be 
same emoaons he observes in a fellow suggested bnefly by a few illusttaaons 
man, but the more immediate reason In situations of su^rfluity or of dearth 
for such approval is that we perceive of matena] goods, the observauon of 
the utility (usefulness, conduaveness property distincbons becomes useless 
to happiness) of this virtue When we and is suspended a virtuous man cap- 
praise a benevolent man, Hume says, tured by outlaws flouang justice 
we always make reference to thehappi would be under no restraint from jus 
ness and satisfaction he affords to so- iice if the opportunitj to seize and use 
cictv Since benevolence is regarded as their weapons arose, since regard for 
one of the highest virtues, ic reflects ownership would be harmful, socieues 
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suspend international justice m times 
of uar because of its obvious disad 
vantages 

Examination of particular laws con 
firms this explanation of justice, they 
have no other end than the good of 
mankind, to which even the natural 
law theorists are forced to appeal ul 
timatelj Particular laws would in 
manv eases be ultcrlj arbitrar) and 
even ridiculous were it not that the 
general interest is better sened bj hav 
ing specified rules rather than chaos 
In individual eases the fulfillment of 
justice may even be detrimental, as 
when an evil man legallj inherits a 
fortune, and abuses it, but consistent 
observance of the law is ultimately 
more useful than is dev lation 

Were mdiv iduals completelv self suf 
fiaent, again justice would not arise, 
but actually men mate and then rear 
children and subsistence of the family 
requires observance within it of certain 
rules When families unite into small 
societies, and societies engage in com 
metce, the domain of utilitarian rules 
of property enlarges accordingly Thus 
the evolution of social groups shows a 
direct proportion between utility and 
the merit of jusuce 

In finding the essence of justice and 
Its moral obligation m utility alone, 
thus making it of denvative rather 
than intnnsic value is Hume degrad 
ing this virtue? Not so he insists 
Tor what stronger foundation can be 
desired or conceived for any duty, than 
to observe that human society or even 
human nature could not subsist with 
out the establishment of it and will 
still arrive at greater degrees of happi 
ness and perfection the more invio¬ 
lable the regard is which is paid to 
that duty? 


At the end of his section on justice 
he repeats his conclusion that utility 
accounts for much of the merit of such 
virtues as humanitj, friendship and 
public spirit, and for all that of lustice, 
fidelity, integrity, veracitv, and some 
others A principle so widely operative 
in these cases can reasonablv be ex 
pected to exert comparable force in 
similar instances, according to the Now 
toman method of philosophizing 
Hume then finds utility to be the basic 
justification for political society or gov 
emment, and he notes that 'the pub¬ 
lic conveniency, which regulates mor 
als is inviolably established in the na 
ture of man, and of the world, in 
which he lives ’ 

But IS utility Itself a fundamental 
principle? We may still ask ti ky util 
ity IS approved to what end it leads 
The alternatives are two it serves ei 
ther the general interest or private in 
tercsts and welfare Hume recognizes 
the plausibility of ihe self love or self 
interest theory holding that all approv 
als arc ultimately grounded m the needs 
and passions of the self but he claims 
to prove decisively the impossibility of 
thus accounting for moral judgments 

The skeptic^ view that moral dis 
tincUons are inculcated through in 
docCnnation fay politicians in order to 
make men docile is very superficial 
Hume says While moral sentiments 
may be partially controlled by educa 
Uon, unless they were rooted in hu 
man nature the terminology of ethics 
wouM awaVen no response 

But granted this response, must it 
still be traced to self interest perhaps 
an enlightened self interest that per 
ceives a necessary connection between 
soaetys welfare and its own? Hume 
thinks not We often praise acts of 
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vnwe in situations distant m tune and 
space, when there is no possibility of 
benefit to ourselves We approve some 
virtues in our enemies, such as cour 
age, even though ue know that they 
may work to our harm When acts 
praised conduce to both general and 
private welfare, our approbation is in 
creased, but we still distinguish the 
feelings appropriate to each Now if 
the first two considerations are rejected 
by arguing that we approve what is 
not really to our own interest by im 
agining our personal benefit had we 
been in the situation judged Hume 
replies that it is absurd that a real senti 
ment could originate from an interest 
known to be imaginary and sometimes 
even opposed to our practical interest 
Even the lower animals appear to 
have affecuon for both other animals 
and us surely this is not artifice but 
rathei disinterested benevolence. Why 
then deny this virtue to man? Sexual 
love produces generous feelings beyond 
the merely appetitive and common in 
stances of utterly unselfish benevo¬ 
lence occur in parent-child relation 
ships It IS impossible, Hume holds, 
to deny the authenticity of such affec 
uons as gratitude or desire for friends’ 
good fortune when separation prevents 
personal participation 

But if the evidence is so clear, why 
have self love theorists been so persist 
ent? Hume blames a love of theoreii 
cal simplicity The self love theory, as 
Butler forcibly argues mistakenly at 
tempts to reduce all motivation to this 
one pnnaple, and so is psychologically 
false Man has physical appetites each 
having Its own object that of hunger 
IS food that of thirst is dnnk giatifi 
cation of these needs yields pleasure, 
which may then become the object of 


a secondary, inteiestcd desire—self 

love Unless the primary appetites had 

occurred there could have been no 
pleasures or happiness to constitute the 
object of self love But the disinterested 
primary passions also include benevo¬ 
lence or desire for others’ good, satisfac 
tion of which then similarly yields 
pleasure to the self Hence self love 
tually presupposes specific and mde 
pendent neeus and affections, which 
complexity is again shown by occasional 
indulgence of some particular passion 
such as the passion for revenge, even to 
the detriment of self interest 

Since self love cannot account for 
our moral approval of utility, then the 
appeal of the latter must he direct In 
any theoretical explanation some point 
must be taken as ultimate, else an m 
finite regression occurs, hence we need 
not ask why we experience benevo* 
lence—it is enough that we do Actu 
ally, however, Hume further ewla*”* 
It by reference to sympathy, th® 
most inevitable emotional reactton to 
the feelings of others Yet Hume « 
careful not to claim that fellow feel 
in^ IS necessarily predominant over 
self love both sentiments vary in de¬ 
gree But in normal men there is close 
correlation between strong concern fot 
ones fellows and sensitmtj to 
distincuons Benevolence may not he 
strong enough to motivate some meu 
to act for the good of another, but 
even they will feel approval of such 
acts and prefer them to the injunoOS 
Having admitted not only interpet 
sonal differences in sympathy, but ac 
knowledging also intrapersonal van^ 
tions of feeling for others how can 
Hume account for any uniformity and 
objectivity m our moral judgment^ 
Here he offers one of his most signin' 



better summanzing the Enquiry’s re¬ 
sults IS that 'Personal Merit consists 
altogether m the possession of mental 
qualities useful or agreeable to the jer 
sim himself or to others A definition 
of \alue m general follows 'UTiat 
e\er is ^-aluable m any kind so natu 
rally classes itself under the division of 
useful or agreeable, the utile or the 
dulce 


actual!) is useful in a gnen case not!) 
ing other than reason can perforai this 
funcuon In new of the importance cf 
the question of whether moral judi!’ 
ment is rational or <«ntimental 
t«e) to both the eighteenth centun 
and ours Humes full recognition 
the aujciJiaij role of reason must he 
kept in mmd But he cannot agree 
Dtp, with those rationalists who hold that 

tTt with the history of moral judgments can be made with the 

ethics wall thus see hedonisuc and uuh same mental faculties methods and 


tanan themes which recewed subse- 
^ent expresssion m Betham and Mill 
The only goal of Virtue Humesavs is 
cheerfulness and happiness the onl) 
demands she makes of us are those of 
careful ealculauon of the best means 
to these ends and constancy in prefer 
ring the greater to the lesser happi 
ness Such an obligation is interested 
but the pleasures it seeks such as those 
of peace of mmd or awareness of in 
tegrirt do not conflict with the social 
good and their supreme worth is al 
tnost self-evident 

Hasing discos ered sshat he calls the 
true ongin of morals through the ex 
p^rimenta! method Hume is now 
read) to return to the Reason vs Senti 
ment issue he mentions at the begin 
rung of the Enquiry but defers for set 
tlement until the end Throughout the 
book statements occur which ind cate 
his final position but unfortunateh 
there are also a number which appear 
to make moral judgment a matter of 
reason This ambiguit) is dispelled In 
Humes final treatment showing that 
moral judgment proper is nonccgnitne 
and alTectne in nature It is true that 
reason is indispcnsal le to approra! or 
disjppros-al for it must prosa le the 
facts which pertain to ihcir objects. 
Ver) detailed and precise rcasoimg is 
frcqucntlj retjuircd to deteimin- sshat 


precision as can judgments of truth 
and falsits and who frequently make 
comparisons bettreen our know ledge of 
moral truths” and those of mathenut 
ICS and geometij 

Besides the esidence of the oncm oi 
moral sentiment from benemen<^ 
there are perhaps eten more cogwi^ 
arguments based on comparison of the 
two types of judgment Tfte judgments 
of reason pronde information but not 
mouiation whereas blame or approbi* 
tion are "a tendency however faint w 
the objects of the one and a ptoi®^„ 
tionable atersion to those of the other 
That IS moral judgment is csscniiaU^ 
affcctne and conatne while nnonal 
judgments are neither Although rca* 
son can discm-cr utilm unless util ns 
end appealed to some sentiment the 
knowledge would be utterly inclTccuW 
Rational knowledge is cither faciuJi 
or relational Clogical or mathematical) 
in nature its conclusions arc cither in- 
ductwe or dcductnc But the senti 
ment of hlamc or approbation ** 
neither such a conclusion nor an oh- 
sers'anon of faa one can examine at 
length all the facts of a cnminal csenf 
but he will ncser find the sice itself 
the nciousness as another oljcfti’e 
fact in add tion to those of time pla-^ 
and action Neither is die sice enn 
stituted b) some kind of relation such 



as tint of contrarI<.t^, for cvimpic, be- 
twcin n good deed ind in ungrateful 
rcspon<;c, ^mcc an cmI deed rewarded 
with good will would imoKe contrari 
ctj but the resfxinsc then would be 
Mrtuous The ‘crime is rather con 
stunted such h\ the sentiment of blame 
in the spectator s mind 

In the process of rational inference 
we tal^c certain known facts or rcla 
tions and from these deduce or infer a 
conclusion not prciiousK known but 
in moral decisions, sajs Hume, " . 

after even circumstance cicrj relation 
is known the understanding has no' 
further room to operate, nor an) ob¬ 
ject on which It could employ itself 
The approbation or blame which then 
ensues cannot be the work of the 
judgement, but of the heart, and is 
not a speculatne proposition or affirma 
tion, but an actue feeling or senu 
ment' This is one of the clearest and 
most definitive statements of Hume's 
position on moral judgment 

Finallj reason could never account 
for ultimate ends as can be shown 
verv shortlv bv asking a senes of ques 
tions about the justification of an act 
For example if one sa)s he exercises 


for his health, and is asked why he 
desires health, he may cite as succes 
sue reasons its necessity to his work, 
the necessity of work to securing 
monc), the use of money as a means 
to pleasure But it would be absurd to 
ask 11 by one wished pleasure or the 
avoidance of pain Similarly we have 
seen that virtue appeals to sentiments 
which neither have nor require any 
further explanation Whereas the func¬ 
tion of reason is to discover its objects, 
that of moral (and aesthetic) senU 
ment (or taste) is to confer value 
Hence, in a radical sense, moral dis 
tinciions are subjective but the subject 
from which thev derive is the whole 
human race, and individual subjectiv 
It) 1 $ corrected by the general unalter 
able standard The Enquiry thus af 
fords both a naturalistic, empirical de¬ 
scription of the origin of moral values 
and a persuasiv e account of an ethical 
norm by which consistent judgments 
may be made, without appealing to a 
doubtful metaph)sics It is m this em 
inently sane recognition of the func¬ 
tions and limits of both reason and emo¬ 
tion that modern readers can learn 
much from Dav id Hume 


THOUGHTS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
NATURE 

Author Denis Diderot (1713 1784) 

Type of work Philosophy of science epistemology 
First puhhshed 1754 

PivificiPAi, Ideas Advanced 

The ratiouahstic approach to nature is fise/css fo study nature one must pro 
ceed from facts hy the use of methods of inference 

Inferences should be checked hy e-epenments reflectton and observation should 
supplement each other in empirical inquiry 
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acts of niterjTctatiott one succeeds m heasmmg more thait a mere ohsener 
of naliire, h) dramttg general condtistons fixn» the order of things one amres 
at an understanding of the « orld s order 

There is one causal jynnaj'le opcratue tn the iiorld, there are numerous 
elements, divisihle into molecules themsehes tndivisihle 
Experimental physics is the hosts of all true knouledge 


A small book consisting of fifi) 
eight numbered paragraphs, Diderots 
Thoughts on the Interpretation of Na 
tnre was composed with a Mew to 
arousing )oung men’s interest m sa 
entific experimentation It did not pro¬ 
pose to instruct them, but to exerase 
them ‘ A more capable one than I mil 
acquaint jou with the forces of na 
ture It is sufEcient if I hate made jou 

n lo\ j*our owm,’ he wrote m his 
catorj epistle, 'To Young Men 
who are Disposed to Stud) Natural 
Philosoph) ” 

That an essa> of this sort was called 
foi m France as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth centur) was not en 
tirel) due to religious censorship 
Quite as much as scholastic mct»h)s 
ICS, the rationalistic temper of Carte¬ 
sian saence had prejudiced French 
thinkers against the experimental 
methods which had been in logue for 
a centur) in England Voltaires Let 
ters Concerning the English Nation 
(1732), wsitten after tira )ears spent 
in exile in that countn, had en 
deaixired to acquaint the French peo¬ 
ple with such thinkers as John Locke 
and Isaac Newton Diderots T/iorig/jis 
on the Interfnetation of Nature, al 
though not expressK mentioning the 
Bntish authors, had a similar inten 
tion 

At a time when abiht) to read Eng 
lish was as rare among Frenchmen as 
abiliti to read Russian is among 
Americans toda), Diderot mastered the 
language and emplo)ed himself in 


translating English works for publica¬ 
tion ’The present work is clearl) an 
echo of Francis Bacon, whose Novum 
Orgmnim (1620) bote the subtitle, 
‘True Directions Concerning the In 
ferpretation of Nature " 

Diderot was connneed that the ra¬ 
tionalistic approach to nature, which 
supposed that there is an exact corre¬ 
spondence betvseen the processes of 
logic and the laws of the uniierse, held 
little promise. TTie followers of Des 
cartes were accustomed to regard p* 
ometry as the only true science bC" 
cause of the certitude of its results. 
Thc) left to experimenters only the 
task of deciding which mathemaBcai 
expression happened in fact to fit the 
order of nature. In Diderots opinion 
this plan reversed the true procroure 
Insofar as it merelv elaborates the con¬ 
nection between ideas, mathematics « 
he said, merel) a branch of metaphp 
ICS. It IS a land of game which does 
nothing to increase our understanding 
of the world He acknowledged that 
mathemaUcs had been put to good use 
by astronomers, but he believed that 
there was little more to be hoped for m 
that direction He predicted mat math 
ematics had reached its zenith and that 
a hundred vears hence there would not 
be three great geometers in the whole 
of Europe. 

On the other hand, Diderot fouim 
no promise in the methods emploveu 
bj “naturalists" such as Carolus Lm 
naeus, whose s)'stem of classification 
he ndiculed because it placed man m 
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the class of quadrupeds and Cadmit 
tedl)) lacked means of distinguishing 
him from apes He called such investi 
gators "methodists," on the ground 
that they ret ised the world to fit 
their method, instead of revising their 
method to fit the world 
The proper method for studying 
nature, according to Diderot, was to 
proceed from facts by way of inference 
to fuither facts Thoughts, he said, 
are significant only insofar as they are 
connected with external existence, 
either by an unbroken chain of ex 
periments or by an unbroken chain 
of inferences which starts from obser 
\ation, or by a senes of inferences 
interspersed with experiments "like 
weights along a thread hung bv its two 
ends’ He favoted the latter ‘Without 
these weights the thread will be the 
pl« thing of the least breath of air'' 
Diderot distinguished three stages 
of experimental leasorung First is the 
observation of nature by which one 
becomes acquainted with the facts 
second is reflection by which the facts 
are combined m the mind third is ex 
peiiment, by which the combination is 
tested with reference to further facts 
In a simile reminiscent of Bacon he 
said that the scientist is like a bee he 
must constantly pass back and forth 
from reflection to the senses The bee 
Mould wear out its wings to no por 
pose if it failed to return to the hue 
with Its burden but it would accumu 
late only useless piles of wax if it were 
not instructed how to fashion its har 
i est into honei comb 

In contrast to the facile optimism 
wnth which manv enthusiasts for sci 
ence hai e Mxitten about method Dide¬ 
rot recognized that the path of the ex 
penmcnter i$ straight and narrow and 
that there are few who find it The 


mysterious combination of gifts which 
makes up "creative genius intrigued 
him Men who combine the insight 
necessary for fruitful observation with 
powers of reflection and with the skill 
and patience required for fruitful ex 
penment are exceedingly rare, he said, 
and he saw nothing that could be done 
about It Like a maladroit politician 
who finds it impossible to take hold of 
a situation the aierage person can 
spend his whole life observing, say, 
insects, whereas another takes a pass 
ing glance and discoiers a whole new 
order of life 

It was the hope of Diderot that ex 
penmenters could learn a lesson from 
skilled craftsmen who without any 
formal teaching but purely as a result 
of long expenence m handling ma 
terials, are able to 'smell out the 
course of nature and adapt their 
methods to its ways As the son 
of a master cutler Diderot retained 
throughout his life a high regard for 
technical skills, as numerous articles 
and engravings m the famous Encyclo¬ 
pedic 0751 1766), which he edited, 
attest The workers themsehes he 
said beheie that they divine the way’s 
of nature through a kind of familiar 
spirit' But he explained their gift as 
being no more than the faculti of per 
celling analogies between the quali 
ties of objects which hare certain 
things in common and a massive 
knowledge of the wavs things affect 
one another when brought into com 
bination With this insight into the 
workings of the craftsmans mind, 
the experimenter should be able not 
merely to equal but to surpass him in 
abilitv 

Diderot would have some svmpa 
thv with the man who said that genius 
is ninety nine percent perspiration and 
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onlv one percent inspirauon and he typical eighteenth century fhlosofhe 
recognized that di^venes are often This gift appears not onli in his in 
appj aca ents in which error and sights into expenmental method but 
0 y a%e a share To make his point also in his own interpretation of na- 
ne adapted ^e stoi) of the man who tme For Diderot w-as not a posimist 
on his deathbed told his lazj sons that and had no intenuon of hmiung hu 
there treasure buried in the or man knowledge to the results of ob- 
chard ^ev spent the summer digging senation and expenmentanon “Oneof 
It o%er Though they failed to find the the mam differences he said “be- 
object of their greed they did recewe ween the obsener of nature and the 
an unusually good crop of fruit So interpreter of nature is that the latter 
said Diderot experimentation com takes as his point of departure the 
monij fails to unlock the secrets of place where the former leaves off He 
prapnauc truth conjectures from that which is known 

But Diderot continued the parable that which is vet to be k-novra He 
1 he next jear one of the bojs told his draws from the order of things conclu 
brothers that m Ae course of digging sions abstract and general which hare 
over the orchard he had noticed a for him all the evidence of sensible 
pillar deprepion m one comer and particular truths And he amv» 
With his mind sull on treasure he at the very essence of the vrorlds or- 
convinced them that since the pnze der 

id not lie not the surface it must Thoughts on the Interpretetton of 
have bMn hidden in the bowels of the Noijire includes several paragraphs dc* 
earth In this wav he persuaded them voted to Diderots own conjectures as 
to join him in the strenuous task of to the direction that science should 
sinking a deep shaft. After many days take—suggesbons such as that mag* 

they were at the point of abandoning nebsm electnaty depend upon the 
the project when they came upon not same causes It also includes an ironi 
the treasure which they had hoped for cal analysis of the philosophy of Pierre 
but an ancient mine which they be- de Maupertuis, whose System of 
gan to work with profit “Such con tvre had recently appeared (Laon 
eluded Diderot "is somemnes the out 1751 French 17^3) D derot agreed 
come of experiments suggested bv a on the whole mth Maupertuis posi 
combinaUon of observauon with ra tion and he assumed a cnucal air m 
bonahst theones In this way chemists order to develop further imphcaQons 
and geometers, while trying to solve of the theory while professing to be 
problems which are probably unsolv scandalized at the outcome Diderot 
able arrive at discovenes more impor had already spent three months m 
tant than the soluUons which they pnson for advanced thinkin<r and had 
sought” learned to envelop his speculations m 

The strength and ongmahty of Di studied ambiguity 
derots book has somebmes b«n said Perhaps the thouoht” which gov* 
to he in his own peculiar abihty to ems all the rest of Diderots "interpre- 
smell out directions which were far tabon of nature” is that when man nas 
beyond the intellectual horizon of the discovered that every event must have 
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a cause he has reached the frontier of for it to happen' He allowed himself 
metiphjsical knowledge There is no to speculate that a species of animals 
point m speculating about anj higher might come into being reach maturity 
cause nor m asking why things are and perish—just as we observe hap- 
constituted the waj the) are At an pens in the case of individual members 
earlier stage of his development Dide- of a species And giving full rein to 
rot had embraced the dastic account his imagination he suggested that liv 
of origins which he found in Shaftes mg beings must have passed through 
bur) s CJmrflCfcnstics (1711) In the infinite stages of development acquir 
present work he took his stand on the ing m turn movement sensation im 
side of what toda) would be called agination thought reflection con 
naturalism which at that time was sciousness sentiments passions signs 
called Spinozism gestures sounds articulate sounds 

It seemed to Diderot that the possi speech laws sciences and arts with 
bilit) of experimental science rested millions of years between each of these 
upon the assumption that there IS only acquisitions—that perhaps still other 
one causal principle operative in the developments are yet to come of 
world But he was so much impressed which we are ignorant that the 
by the vanet) which nature exhibits process may come to a standstill and 
at e\ery level that he shied away from that eventually the product of these 
the view that the world is made of a transformauons may disappear from 
uniform substance Instead he favored nature forever Religion he said 
the materialistic version of Leibnizs spares us all these wanderings and 
philosophy suggested m Maupertuis the mental labor which it would re- 
ciook In this view every element quire to follow them out 
that goes to make up nature is essen D derot $ interest in biological evolu 
Hally different from every other Each oon was not merely of this speculauve 
element is divisible into molecules sort Familiar with compaiative anat 
themselves incapable of further dm omy he observed that every one of 
sion Moreover the molecules must be the quadrupeds is pauemed on the 
thought of as organic endowed with same prototype that nature merely 
the rudiments of desite and aversion lengthens sboitens modifies or mul 
of feeling and thought Only thus tiplies the same organs Imagine the 
could the whole range of nature be fingers of a hand bound together and 
accounted for the material of the nails increased to 

In his oblique fashion Diderot ^ve envelop the whole in place of a man s 
thanks for the Biblical account of crea hand )ou would have a horses hoof 
tion For he said if we had been left Such considerations led him to con 
to our own speculations the best we dude that there is no real division be- 
could do would be. to vofet that the tween the animal kingdoms Nature 
elements of living beings had been he said is like a woman who loves to 
mingled with other elements from all varj her costume She does not require 
eternity in the total mass and that they many different outfits because she 
have joined together to form beasts and knows how b) varying a sleeve or a 
men merel) because it was poKiWe collar adding a pleat or letung down 
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a hem to achie\e an infinite ntimher 
of effects while using the same pat 
tem 

Diderots greatest boldness how 
e\er, lay m the new which he took of 
man s role in nature, and of the role of 
saence in human affairs The Copemi 
can rerolution had con\’inced eiihght 
ened thinkers that the earth is not the 
center of the unw'erse but the ma 
jontj of them continued to think of 
man as occupjnng a Fa\-ored position 
In rejecting Dasm and turning back 
to the more expansne tradition of 
Bruno and Spmora Diderot sharpK 
challenged the optimism of his tbj, 
patticularlj as it pertained to the ad 
vancement of learning 

In pnnaple Diderot admitted that, 
just as matheniabaans m e-xamming 
the properties of a cune find the same 
properbes present under different as 
pects so expenmental physicists mav 
es*entualh find a single hypothesis 
which coders such different propemes 
as weight, elasbatv electricity and 
tnagnebctsw. But Kqu TOawtf mtettue- 

diar> hj-potheses, he exclaimed had 
to be found before the gaps could be 
filled in Psor could there be anr short 
cut such as exists in mathemabcs, 
where inteimedian propositions can 
be amved at br deducbon On the 
contrary he saw a deplorable tcndcnci 
for vanous branches of science to 
build muhiall) excluswe systems of 
explanaoon Classic mechanics was 
such a svstem Diderot said it was a 
lab^Tinth in which men must wander 
without hopes of eierv reaching un 
derstandinginth other sciences. 

Diderot expressed most stndli the 
dispantv betisTen our fragnientarj 
knowledge and the \astness and s-a- 
net) of nature "\\Tien one bepns to 
compare the infinite mulntude of the 


phenomena of nature with the limits 
of our understanding and the weai 
ness of our faculbes can one be sut 
pnsed that our wxirk lags and fr^ 
tjuentlj drags to a halt and that all 
which we possess is a few brolen and 
isolated links of the great chain of ^ 
mgr" Suppose that expenmental ph^ 
losoph) should conbnue for sei'cml 
centunes. \^Tiere is the mind that 
could take it all m? How manv 
umes would be required to record it- 
And how far would anj one 
be able to reatP Are we not he asked 
“as foolish as the men of BabeP kk e 
know the infimte distance that s^ 
arates earth from hea\-en set we do 
not cease to build the tower" A co^ 
fusion of tongues is bound to resui 
which wiU lead to mens abandoning 
the effon. 

This pessimism was directed against 
barren mtcllectualism the attempt to 
understand the tvorld m absOTrf 
terms, and finds its counterpart in \ ol 
taires Candida (1759) where msdonJ 
is said 10 consist m culbcinng one* 
garden instead of speculating about 
matters too high for us. Diderot com" 
lamed that men are content to Ine in 
oiels while raising uninhabitable pal* 
aces which reach to the cloud.?. It 
his hope that experimental 
would alter that condibon and woul 
bnng into being vast stores of know I 
edge which would allieiiate nans con 
dition But he predicted that when thi* 
change had come about men w'ould 
lose interest in saence jO't as tnci 
had On his opinion) already lo«t in¬ 
terest in gcometrr “Utilin arcur^ 
senbes even thing It is utihti which 
in a few cenruncs, will set the I mils t® 
expenmental phi-sics as it >s on 
point of doing to geometn I accord 
sei-eral centuries to this studs because 


SOO 


the splicre of its utility is infinitely deniably the basis of all true knowl 
more cxtensue than that of any ab- edge” 
stract science, and because it is un 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL 
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pRtNcrpAi. Ideas Advanced 

The will IS the ability men have of choosing one course of action rather than 
another 

The \tiU IS defenniKed when, as a result of certain actions or influences, a 
decision is made 

The will IS always determined by the greatest apparent good 

To be free is to be able to do as one wills 

Freedom is compatible with determination of the will, if the will were not 
determined, there would be no possibility of moral motivation and no sense tn 
praise or blame 

The ArwiHiflrtS claim that the will is self determining and that it wills m 
differently and without cause, but this idea ts inaccurate and self-contradiCtory, 
furthermore, it makes virtuous action impossible and moral injunctions senseless 


The problem of the freedom of the 
will like many of the traditional phil 
osophical problems, remains a prob¬ 
lem for many philosophers because of 
the manner of its formulauon Even to 
consider the tide of the problem is to 
be led astray The Freedom of the 
Will —what is the problem? Is it 
whether the will is free? Or is it how 
the will IS free? Or is it a question as 
to what the will is^ Or freedom? Does 
It even make sense to talk about the 
will as free? A man can be free, but 
what is the sense of saying that the 
will —whatever that is—can be free? 

Or IS the question the familiar ques 
tion as to whether the will is free or 
determined? 
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Jonathan Edwards, the great Puritan 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, 
the first significant creative mind in 
American philosophy, taking his cue 
from John Locke whose An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690) he much admired recognized 
the difficulues involved in the fontiu 
lation of the problem Consequently 
his careful study of the problem begins 
with explanations of the terms in 
volved in discourse concerning free¬ 
dom of the will he begins with ‘will,’ 
proceeds to determination ‘ neces 
sity liberty,' and to other terms 
whose ambiguity and vagueness have 
made the problem a particularly trou 
blesome one for philosophers And un 



like imnj pliilosophcrs, Edwards did proWem—and. except for introducing 
not use the occasion of dtfiniiion as an ihc careful definitions, the arguments, 
opportunih for framing the proMcni to and the quilifications. this is the cssen 
suit his own purposes, XMtli an ana tial resolution .as Edwards prcscnis it— 
Ijtic acumen which would do credit to then it is nppircni that the formulation 
twentieth century scmanticists, he hit of the problem is misleading It is mis 
upon the meanings rclatn c to common leading to consider the ' frewom of th" 
use. and he clarified those meanings will,' as if the will were an .agent, ci 
without neglecting consideration of the pahlc of doing as it willed and it 
function of terms in conscntional dis misleading to tike the problem as tfic 
course Thus, m considering ‘lilxrrty,' one put hj the question, 'Is the soH 
he noted that, in common speech, *in free or is it dcicmimcd^ —as if the al 
the ordinar\ use of Iinguage," the tcmitucs were incompatible Jonathan 
words 'freedom" and ‘‘liberty’ mean Edwirds desenes credit not onh for 
the "power, opporiunitj, or amintage. rcsoKing the problem in a manner that 
that anjonc his, to do as he pleases" continues towin the admiration of pro 
T'o do as he pleases"—m recognizing fcssional philosophers but also for 
that to be free is to be able to do as making his method clear the method 
one pleases, Edwards prepared the way of destroying a problem bj clarif)ing 
for ms next point that it is nonsense its formulation 

to talk about the will as free It is non Jonathan Edwards was a iigorous 
sense because the will is not an agent, defender of Calvinism, a minister who 
not a person who is somehow able to was an effeetne combination of intcl 
do as he pleases'Thus Edwards wrote, Icctual and emouonal power As min 
"it will follow, that in propriety of isier at Nonhampton, hfassachuseus 
speech, neither liberty, nor its contrary he argued for predestination the de¬ 
can properly be ascribed to any being pravitv of man, and the doctrine of ir 
or thing but that which has such a resistible grace He held with Puritan 
faculty, power or property, as is called fervor to the conviction that God is un 
‘will It makes sense to talk about a limited in bis use of grace he can 
free person, for a person can be in a save whomever he chooses In support 
condition of being able to do as he of these hard doctrines he cmploved n 
pleases, but it violates "propriety of remarkable talent for developing, de 
speech” to talk about a free iwH, as if a fending and propounding ideas But 
will could do as it pleased, could act as he did not expect to win anything by 
the use of intellect alone although he 
If then to have a free will is to he disdained religious emotionalism he 
able’to do’as one wills and if the will declared the necessity of conversion 
the power of choice is determined bj and faith His extraordmarv personality 

the apparent values of the altemaOves brought about an enthusiastic move- 

brought to the attention of the person, ment m support of the faith he de- 

it follows that a free will is determined fended the church at Northampton 

a man, who is able to choose, is free became the origin and center of reli 
if when his choice is determined gious revnval which came to be knowm 
vanous considerations, he can do as he m The Great Awakening His strict 
fleases If this is the lesoluuon of the Calvinism eventually had its effect as 
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a result oF an argument concerning the 
qualifications for communion prolnbly 
onl) the focal point oF a number of 
doctrinal quarrels he was dismissed in 
1750 from the ministry of Northamp¬ 
ton He mo\cd to the Indian mission 
at Stockbndge and continued work on 
the problem of the freedom of the will 
an enterprise undertaken sometime m 
1747 Written m support of the 
CaUinistic doctrine of predestination 
and of the necessity which it entails 
the resultant rsork is nevertheless phil 
osophicallj relevant to the general 
problem of the freedom of the will 
The full title of the study which is 
Edwards masterpiece is A Careful 
and Strict Enquiry into the Modem 
Prexailing I^otioiis of that Ereedom of 
Will « hich is Si«} posed to he Essential 
to Moral Agency Virtue and Vice Re 
ward and Punishment Pratse and 
Blame 

The Freedom of the Will which 
Edwards referred to as the Inquiry 
was Edwards answer to Armmianism 
a doctrine based upon the ideas of Ja 
cobus Arminius a sixteenth century 
Dutch Reformed theologian To Ed 
wards the most objectionable feature 
of Armmianism which was a view 
calling for a moderauon of Calvinist 
doctrine was the claim that divine 
grace is resistible Armmianism in ad 
vocating a less strict conception of 
elecuon and redemption prepared the 
wa) for an increasing emphasis on the 
moral and the human with decreasing 
emphasis on the divine and on the ab¬ 
solute dependence of man on God 
The modem prevailing notions to 
which the title refers are the Armtnian 
notions in particular the Aimmian 
idea of the liberty of the will Accord 
mg to Edwards the Arminians re¬ 
garded the will as actmg conUngentlj 


not necessarily, and without cause—a 
conception often referred to as inde 
terminism of the will 
The work has four major parts and 
a concluding section The first part de 
fines the terms of the inquiry and ex 
plains the problem Part II considers 
the Arminian conception of the free¬ 
dom of will inquiring whether there is 
any possibility that the will is indiffer 
ent that is free from any influence by 
causal or detenninmg factors Part III 
deals with the question whether liberty 
of the will in the Arminian sense is 
necessary to moral agency Part IV con 
tinues the criticism of the Arminian 
conception of the freedom of will by 
examining the reasons offered in sup¬ 
port of that conception The conclu 
Sion reaffirms the basic Calvmistic doc 
trines universal providence the total 
depravity and corruption of man effi 
cacious grace Gods universal and ab¬ 
solute decree and absolute eternal 
personal election 

Edwards begins his treatise with an 
analysis of the meaning of the term 
will He quite sensibly reminds the 
reader that definition would probably 
not be necessary had not philosophers 
confused the issue The will then is 
that by which the mind chooses anv 
thing it IS the power to choose There 
IS no suggestion that the will is a sub¬ 
stantial entity of some sort an internal 
mechanism that hands out decisions 
the will IS what common discourse 
makes it to be simply the Faculty that 
a man has of choosing to do one thing 
rather than another Where there is no 
inclination one way rather than an 
other there is no act of will no voli 
tion 

Next he considers what is meant in 
talking about the determination” of 
Ae will The answer is Aat Ae will is 
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"mIcI ro be determined ulicn ^ncons^^• 
ntiencc of tome action or influence its 
clioicc is d reeled to nnd fixed upon a 
wtticular object To wy iJiat the will 

is determined then means simplv Uni 
choices arc caiisctl 

llic "pood" IS defined as the apiec- 
able whafcser s'ins acccpwnec or 
"tends to draw the inclination ' 
Tlius Edwards points out "theudlal 
svass 1 $ ns the preniesi apparent go^ 
Is" In other ss-ords if the will Is the 
power to clioose and if choices arc in 
clinations toward some alternatives at 
the expense of others and if the great 
cst apparent good is what most of all 
provoles the interest the inclination 
of the person then wint is chosen m 
ever) «sc is whatever is the greatest 
apparent good The factors affecting 
choice arc several they include the ap- 
parent characteristics of the object eon 
sidcred possibility 

that the object is not precisefy what it 
appears to be) tlic apparent degree of 
difticulty involved in attaining the ob¬ 
ject and the apparent time u would be 
before the object w^is attained The 
apparent good according to Edwards 
IS a function not only of the apparent 
character of the object considered but 
also of the manner in which the object 
IS viewed or considered and the ar 
cumstances of the mind that views 
There is no objection to saying that the 
greatest apparent good determtnes the 
will—indeed that is a proper way of 
speaking—but to say that the will is 
as the greatest apparent good is 
serves to emphasize the point that an 
> objects appearing most agreeable and 
Its being chosen are not two distinct 
acts 

The term necessity is critical in 
the problem of the freedom of the will 
Edwards states his intention of show 


Ing that necessity is not inconsistent 
with hlxrri) I le rejects several custom 
ar\ definitions of ncccssitj, showing 
ihit either they say very little or else 
UiC) Ignore the relativity of nccesaty 
an)thing which is necessary is so W 
uf "with relation to anj supposable op¬ 
position or endeavor of ours "The n^ 
ccssity relevant to a consideration ot 
free will IS philosophical ncccssit) de¬ 
fined as "the full and fixed connection 
between the things signified bv * 
subject and predicate of a propos n<® 
which affirms something to be true. 

A distinction is then draw-n between 
natural necessity and moral nec«i7 
Natural necessity is the result of na 
ural causes other than such moral tni 
ters as habits dispositions motiv^ o 
inducements TTius by a natural n 
ecsstty falling bodies move down'va^ 
We ore naturally unable whenever 
cannot do something even if ^ 

It we ate morally unable when wc 
not sufficiently motivated to do a p* 
ucularact , 

Freedom or liberty as w'C ha' 
noted signifies the power to act as on 
wills. / 

Having completed the definition ^ 
crucial terms Edwards turns ^ ^ 

pheauon and cntiasm of the 
concepUon of the free will jJ 

to the Arminians the will is 
terminmg Edwards points . j, 

propnety of saying that the “.j aj 
mines its own choices after all 
will IS not an agent But even if . 
contended that not the will 
soul determines the will and does ^ 
without causa! influence of its acti 
the further difficulty remains that c\ 
xy act of choice would be 
1^ a preceding act of choice If ^ .f 
act of choice in a senes of acts is 
determined it must be the cons 
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qucttci oC c\ pTc\iO\\s cI\ok;«. unil rt>v»s 
k not first a contruliction If on the 
otlur Inml it is not stlMtUrmincil 
then It IS not frci in the Armini'in 
sense Incitlurcisc tlic Arminnn no¬ 
tion IS self tlcft itint; 

Till next important consult nlion in 
wlutlier It would be jxibSibU for nn 
cxeni to ocewT nn net of xobntm^ 
witbont a cnise of its occurrence De 
fining n cause ns nnj nnle'Cidcnt on 
ubicli flic existence or n idire of some 
dung dt jxnds Ldw irds cl urns that no 
exent could occur witliout cause lie 
nOirms tlu principle of unixerNal cuisa 
lion ns one on wlucli nil rtisomng 
nlxxwt waalleTN of fact dejxndN and be 
ndds lb u no proof of tbc In mg of Got! 
would be |xis ible wubout thu nnn 
cipU If no event could oe-cur without 
a cuise then no act of \-olitnn could 
occur wulunit a cuisc 
The argument tint tbc will Ins tbc 
freed m of indifference tint is that 
tbt will can cUixasc anx csHitse msUffet 
enth on Its own wubout king mflii 
cnced—Of tint the s<ntl s |Vawer of 
cluaut IN in lint w ax indifreteiat —in to- 
jcctcel b\ rdw irds l>ecause of ibe cein 
tndietinn inaolacel in tk impbeit 
elnm lint tlu saul while indilfeirnt 
(m ft stue of HPf king inebncel one 
wax ntlur than aiuatbcr) elunxcs (is 
m a Slate of king mcliiiexl one aamx 
ritbcr than nnotber') 

Referring to the Amamnn conten 
tnn lint the will is contingent in the 
sen e that nets of aaill are free from all 
ncccNNita 1 daa irds arguo tint tbere 
caauld not be ana act frex from kaih 
cause and ceanscs^uencx lie ad Is that 
exen af an aet cawald an tba x\a^ be 
frex. from nevcvua it could mt be an 
act of axabiion far acts of xvlumn are 
ncceseirili eonnoctexl aaith nuatix'es. To 
aaill IS to k moawl to action bj the 


j*txatCNt apparent good aoluion, then, 
nccessanl) inaolaes being moved, or 
inotia ition conscqucnil), an act en 
tircU unncccssara could not be an act 
of will 

In order to strengthen further his 
jaoint tint volitions an. not contingent 
m the Sense of king without ncccssitj, 
Cdaa arris naainl ains that God s fore¬ 
knowledge. of taints JN possible only 
because of the ncccssitj of those 
events a ncctssita he reeognircs 

In part III Edwards argues that the 
Arminian notion of an indifferent will, 

1 will free from all causal necessuj is 
not onlj not necessarj to moral a irtue. 
It IS inconsastcnl xxath at Tta establish 
his point he first of all advances a 
numocr of considerations to show that 
nccessiix IS not incompatible with air 
tue or vice Gods monl evcellence 
the hobncNS of Jesus acts the sm of 
man—these arc all necessarv but 
siircla God s n uiira. is a irtuous and 
praasexvorihx as are Jesus acts and the 
acts of the smnir although monllj 
nccessara arc nevertheless instances of 
aie-e and blimcwottha 

Having argued that neccvsita is not 
incomp-atiblc with autue rdwirds 
ikn mnnlains that frttxhm «f indif 
ferincc is nit comp.uible with virtue 
forxirtus. cmnot re'sidi in a soul which 
IN indiffsrenl whu common judgment 
nx^aiires in that a person commit him 
self «hu he be inclined toward com 
inendable action 

Tlie conclusnn is that aamie de- 
peml upon necessity- if the person 
could not be moved b\ exhortations, 
considerations and inducements nci 
ibct xirwe raor \ac« xxxiuld be possible, 
and neilbcr praise nor blame would be 
sensible Even ibe commands God 
wxuld have to be aeknow’ as 
senseless, if a virtuous soul 
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fcclingi of another man is whether 
there IS perfect concord betucen our 
own sjTnpalhies and his when we arc 
aware of his situation \Vc determine 
in this way that his naisions are suit 
able and proper to their objects Just 
as to have the same opinion as another 
IS to approve of his having it, so with 
the feelings we approve the others 
feeling if vve, in like circumstances, 
would have the same feeling Even in 
eases in which we do not actually have 
sympathetic feeling with another, ex 
penence leads us to Icim the nature 
and the amount of feeling appropnate 
to his circumstances, and thus to ap¬ 
prove of his feelings 

Our natures arc so constituted that 
we can be at variance with our fellows 
in our feelings, vet tolerate or even en 
joy one anothers company, as long as 
the matters which arouse them are 
items of indifference to our particular 
lives But when an event touches us 
directly, we hope for the greatest po$ 
sible concord of the spectator’s feeling 
with ours, and we are likely to select 
out company only from those who dis 
play it Yet recognizing that no other 
can feel preasely what we feel, since 
he cannot imagine to himself all the 
conditions which stir the feeling in us 
we restrain and moderate our own feel 


path) of the spectator, and the respect 
able Virtues of scIf-dcnial and self-corn 
mand come from the moderation of 
passion in the person involved ‘To 
feci much far others and little for our 
selves to restrain our selfish, and 
to indulge our benevolent affections, 
constitutes tlic perfection of human na 
lure, and can alone produce among 
mankind that harmony of sentiments 
and passions in which consists their 
whole grace and propriety" TTic pro¬ 
priety or the impropriety of an affection 
consists jn the suitableness or unsuit 
ablcness, jn the proportion ordispropor 
tion which the affection seems to bear 
lo the cause or object which excites it " 
Certain qualities are favorable but not 
necessarily admired, those which excite 
not only approbation but also won 
der and surprise are the admirable 
qualities This is true of our actions 
Man), perhaps most, actions exhibit 
ing propriety do not require virtue, but 
those which arouse our admiration at 
their uncommon delicacy of feeling or 
strength of self command are siws of 
the admirable degree of the ami^le or 
respectable virtue. 

Passions ongmating with the body 
such as hunger or pain, are objects 
more of disgust than of sympathy, 
since the onlooker can enter into them 


jng to a degree which those around us 
can attain when it arises in them upon 
our behalf Thus, our desire for their 
approval and the sansfaction we ex 
pect from it act as a curb on the ex 
tremes of our feelings and the soaety 
of those who have fellow feeling with 
us aids in restoring and preserving the 

tranquillity of our minds 

Two classes of virtues follow from 
these tendencies The amiahle virtu« 
f candid condescension and indul 
°e„t humanny stem from the sym 


only lo a very low degree But those 
which take their origin from the im 
aginabon can readily take on the 
configuration of the imagination of the 
person affected Such would be the 
loss of ones fortune or the frustration 
of an ambition A tragic drama may 
fidy turn on such an event, but not 
even on so great a physical loss as the 
loss of a leg 

The passions fall into a set of classi 
fications The WMsocial passions are ha 
tred and resentment, with their vana 



emu Tlirv In ilie»pcciifor mnl them when even indifFcrcnt b) 
fcctmc^ winch mtut w-orl it;iin\t eicJi stindcr cnfirch enters into and goes 
other for he Ins nt rmteh temhno, lo alongwith them ' 
ssmpithire with the pcrvin Infctl as In one passage Smith refers to the 
With tlie person showing Intred Tlvcse Impartul spoctitor ns 'c\cr) human 
p.issions are disagtecible ahlr lo the lienrt hut again he modifies this to 
spertitor nnd the pctvm fiTltng them "eim Ivxlj who knows of it While 
Tlies tend to drue men apart nnd dc he thus nppircntU <cts up a standard 
Sirov 'oeicta TIic Sf)cnJ passions such of popular ipproKiuon he seems tore- 
as genermita humanita, kindness gardttshasis—the impartnl spectator 
compassion friendship and nil the —as an ahstnction from instances of 
heneaadenl afTcetmns are fell with en the human heart rather than as a cen 
jojment ihn bring men together and susIn count Tlius it is possible tobave 
cement socictv We enter into the feel moral judgments in a case in which no 
ing of satisfaction bntli of him who fethngs or the "wrong" feelings have 
shows them and of him who as thiir been stitred it is possible to judge of 
object Finall), the passions take the dimcnt of an injurv to a person 
a middle place bciwcsn iht others, who is unaware he has been injured 
Tim are grief and jov when arising and it k possible to alleviate the ap- 
over the particular good or bad fortune parent dement of an act which is aca 
of the pi^rson hv whom ihev are felt dental rather than springing from an 
These become neither as disagreeable impropir resentment Judgments of 
as the unsocial passions for there is no merit are based on direct s^patby 
rival to amuse a contrara svmpailn with the agent through which we ap- 
nor os agrecahle as the social nassions prove or disapprove the alTcction giv 
for tbctc IS no adshtiona! bcncftciarv »n ing nsc to the action and vjpon a sym 
whoso satisfaction also we would share paths indirect hut no less strong with 
Tlic qualities of merit and dement the recipient affected Smiths view 
are the qualities of deserving reward or makes retaliation a natural impulse and 
punishment distinct species of appro- incorporates it in due degree into the 
hation and dis-approhation Whereas bodv of proper actions 
the proprictv of an action is the fit But the standard of the impartial 
ness of Its motivating feeling to the spectator undergoes a further transfer 
cause of that feeling the merit or de- mation I divide mjself as it were 
merit of the action rests upon the ben into two persons I the examiner 

cficial or hurtful effects which the ac- and judge represent a different chat 
tion tends to produce An action ap- acter from that other I the person 
pears to deserve reward which is the whose conduct is examined into and 
proper object of gratitude Similarlv judged of The first is the spectator 
an action appears to dcscnc punish The second is the agent the per 

ment which is the proper object of a son whom I properlj call mvself 
fitting resentment These passions of The first of these persons Smith refers 
gratitude and resentment like every to agam and again as the man wuhm 
other seem proper and are approved the breast Thus imagination and sjm 
of when the heart of everv impar pathy become the account of con 
tial spectator entirely sj-mpathizcs with science or the voice within 
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be mo%ed by those commands wthout 
losing Its moral freedom. 

In Part IV, Edwards considers, 
among other objections to the doctrine 
he proposes, the claims that if choices 
are determined, men are machines, if 
choices are necessarj, fate rules men, 
the doctrine mahes God the audior of 
sin and Ciromcally) encourages athe¬ 
ism, and, finally, the doctrine is meta 
phjsical and alKtnise 

Answering the charges, Edwards at 
gues that men are entirely different 
from machines m that men are able to 
reason, to will, to do as they will, to be 
capable of moral acts, and to be ivordiy 
of praise, love, and reward On the 
Armmian conception, however, men 
would be worse than machuies, the 
victims of absolute blind conbngence ” 
If fate, as conceded by the Stoics, in 
volves any limitation of human liberty, 
as Edwards has described it, then he 
rejects that notion of fate It is mis 
leadmg, Edwards contmues, to argue 
that God IS the author of sin, for even 
if God permits sin and so orders erents 


that sin occurs, he does so for holy 
purposes and must be distinguished 
from the human agents who are the 
actual smners. If atheists ha\ e embraced 
the doctrine of the detenmned iviU 
and ha\e used it to defend their ways, 
Edwards argues, that in no way implies 
that the vaew is to blame To the 
charge that his philosophy is metaphj’s 
ical and abstruse, Edwards replies that 
It seems to be the other waj about the 
Arrmnian philosophy depends upon 
vague and undefined ideas and self 
contradictory suppositions 

Eduards conaudes by claimmg that 
the chief objections to Calvinism hase 
been met by his discourse. The pnna 
pal objections against the notions of 
Gods universal and absolute decree 
and the doctrine of personal election 
are that they imply a necessity of bu 
man volitions and of the acts of men, 
but the argument has shown that us 
less choices and acts are necessar), in 
the causal sense described, no volition 
IS possible, and no judgment of moral 
action IS justifiable. 


THE THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS 

Author Adam Smith C1723 1790) 

Type of irorfe. Ethics 
First jnihhshed. 1759 


PruNcrPAX. Ideas Advanced 

The origin of moral seniiments ts sympathy, placing oneself ttnagtnatnely tr* 
the situation of another in order to realize the passions vt Inch affected him 
We approxe the passions of another and regard them as suitable if, imagining 
ouTSeli es in like circumstances, w e find that ue would hai e similar feelings 
The amiable virtues of condescension and indulgence stem from sympathy, 
\and the respectable virtues of self-denud and self-command arise in those uho 
'te objects of sympathy 

The unsocial passions, hatred and resentment, are disagreeable, the social pas 
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sions such as generostty hindness compassion are agreeahle and the selfish 
passjoHS are mixed neither as disagreeable as the unsocial passions nor as agree 
able as the social 

The propriety of an action is the fitness of its motivating feeling to the cause 
of that feeling the merit or dement of an actum rests «pon the character of the 
consequences of the action 

Conscience is the faculty of yudgment of the man within the breast the in 
ward man who knows the actual mottvations of his actions 


Adam Smith was a professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow He is perhaps better known 
for his work in economic theory Art 
Enquiry Concerning the Notwe nnil 
CflHses of the Wealth of Nations 
(1776) than for this his other major 
publication Smith was a contemporary 
and friend of David Hume Accepting 
Hume s moral doctrines on the whole 
he offered the theory of moral senti 
ments as a treatment of an area Hume 
left only vaguely outlined Smith con 
s deied the science of ethics to have as 
Its bus ness the descript on of the 
moral rules with a justness and nicety 
which would both ascertain and cor 
rect out ideas of proper conduct 

Smith was close on the heels of the 
moral sense philosophers Shaftesbury 
and Francis Hutcheson Unlike them 
however he did not ascribe moral per 
ception to an inner sense like the ex 
tenor senses a sense capable of recog 
nizing moral quality in a manner anal 
ogous to the way the eje perceives 
color and shape Smith asserted that 
philosophers should give greater atten 
non to the causes of the passions along 
with the due heed paid to their conse¬ 
quences 

Smith regarded the origin of the 
moral feelings to he in the process of 
sjmpatliy ivith the passions This con 
sists of placing oursehes m imagina 
lion m the place of another of eoncciv 
mg ourselves as undergoing the same 


events and consequently having the 
same feeling as the other person We 
do not have his feelings which is sim 
ply impossible but imagination copies 
out own feelings upon eatlier occasions 
and supplies them anew to our minds 
Thus a sympathetic feeling could be 
one of compassion for the misery of an 
unfortunate person or also the joy of 
one delivered from danger And since 
we are not actually but only imagma 
lively in the situation of the other we 
can never have feelings m such great 
strength as he Fuitbermore some pas 
sions do not arouse fellow feeling hut 
rather act as stimuli to some opposing 
feeling Sometimes when we perceive 
a person s anger we are aroused against 
him rather than against those toward 
whom his anger is aimed or we maj 
experience fear of him rather than 
anger A sjmpathetic response is 
aroused more by the knowledge of the 
situation in which the others feeling 
first arises than it is by the perception 
of the others feeling This is shown 
when we occasionally sjmpathizc with 
the dead who can actuallj have no 
feeling atal! 

The exercise of svmpathv brings a 
pleasure both to him who gives and to 
him who receives it TTic nlcamrc of 
receiving $} mpithv in tlic ilisagrccaMe 
passions is more intense than in the 
agreeable and maj serve as a measure 
of ret cf 

The basis of our approval of the 
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feelings of another man is whether pathy of the spectator and the respect 
there is perfect concord heh%een our able virtues of self-denial and self-corn 
o\vn sympathies and his when we are mand come from the moderation of 
aware of his situation We determine passion in the person imolved To 
in this way that his passions are suit feel much for others and little for our 
able and proper to their objects Just selves to restrain our selfish and 
as to have the same opinion as another to indulge our benevolent affections 
IS to approve of his having it, so with constitutes theperfection of human na 
the feelings we approve the others rare and can alone produce among 
feeling if vve in like circumstances mankind that harmony of sentiments 
would have the same feeling Even in and passions in which consists their 
cases in which we do not actually have whole grace and propnety The pro- 
sympathetic Feeling with another ex prtety or the impropnety of an affecaon 

penence leads us to learn the nature consists in the suitableness or unsuit 
and the amount of feeling appropriate ableness in the proportion or dispropor 
to his arcumstances and thus to ap- Qon which the affection seems to fear 
prove of his feelings to the cause or object which excites it 

Our natures are so constituted that Certain qualities are favorable but not 
we can be at variance with our fellows necessarily admired those which exate 
m our feehnes yet tolerate or even en not only approbation but also won 

joy one anouiers company as long as der and surpnse are the admirable 
the matters which arouse them are qualities This is true of our acbons 
Items of indifference to our particular Many perhaps most, actions exh bit 
lives But when an event touches us mg propnety do not require virtue but 
directly we hope for the greatest pos those which arouse our admiration at 
sible concord of the spectator s feeling their uncommon delicacy of feeling or 
with outs and we are likely to select strength of self command are agns of 
our company only from those who dis the admirable degree of the amiable or 
play it Yet recognizing that no other respectable virtue, 
can feel preasely what we feel since Passions originating with the body 
he cannot imagine to himself all the such as hunger or pain are objects 
conditions which stir the feehng in us more of disgust than of sympathy 
vve restrain and moderate our own feel since the onlooker can enter into them 
ing to a degree which those around us only to a very low degree But those 
can attain when it anses in them upon which take their ongm from the im 
our behalf Thus our desire for their aginabon can readily take on the 
approval and the satisfaction we ex configuration of the imagination of the 
pect from it act as a curb on the ex person affected Such would be the 
tremes of our feelings and the society loss of ones fortune or the frustration 
of those who have fellow feeling with of an ambition A tragic drama may 
us aids in restonng and preserving the fitly turn on such an event but not 
tranquillity of our minds even on so great a physical loss as the 

Two classes of virtues follow from loss of a leg 
these tendenaes The amiable vmues TTie passions fall into a set of class: 

^ of candid condescension and indul fications The unsoaal passions are ha 
)gent humanity stem from the sym tied and resentment, with their vana 
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tions They arouse m the spectator rival them when every indifferent by 
feelings which must work against each stander entirely enters into and goes 
other for he has as much tendency to along with them 
sympathize with the person hated as In one passage Smith refers to the 
wth the person showing hatred These impartial spectator as e\ery human 
passions are disagreeable alike to the heart hut again he modifies this to 
spectator and the person feeling them e\ery body who knows of it While 
They tend to drive men apart and de- he thus apparently sets up a standard 
stroy society The social passions such of popular approbation he seems to te¬ 
as generosity humanity kindness gard its basis—"the impartial spectator" 

compassion friendship and all the —^as an abstraction from instances of 
benevolent affections are felt with en the human heart rather than as a cen 
joyment they bring men together and sus b) count Thus it is possible to base 
cement society We enter into the feel moral judgments in a case in which no 
ing of satisfaction both of him who feelings or the wrong feelings have 
shows them and of him who is their been stirred it is possible to judge of 
object Finally the sel^sh passions lake the dement of an injury to a person 
a middle place between the others who is unaware he has been injured 
They ate grief and joy when ansing and it is possible to allemte the ap- 
over the particular good or bad fortune parent dement of an act which is acci 
of the person hj whom they are felt dental rather than springing from an 
These become neither as disagreeable improper resentment Judgments of 
as the unsocial passions for there is no merit are based on direct sympathy 
rival to arouse a contrary svmpathv with the agent through which we ap- 
not as agreeable as the social passions prove or disapprove the affection giv 
for there is no additional beneficiarj in mg rise to the action and upon a sjin- 
whose satisfaction also we would share pathv indirect hut no less strong with 
The qualities of merit and dement the recipient affected Smiths view 
are the qualities of deserving reward or makes retaliation a natural impulse and 
punishment distinct species of appro- incorporates it in due degree into the 
nation and disapprobation Whereas bodv of propcnctions 
the propnetv of an action is (he fit But the standard of the impartial 
ness of Its motivaung feeling to the spectator undergoes a further transfer 
cause of that feeling the merit or de- motion T divide mvsclf as it were 
merit of the action rests upon the ben into two persons I the evaminer 

eficial or hurtful effects which the ac- and judge represent a d ffcrcni char 
tion lends to produce An action ap- acter from that other I the person 
pears to deserve reward which is the whose conduct is cxvmincd into and 
proper object of gratitude Similarlv judged of The first is llic spectator 
an action appears to deserve punish The second is the agent the per 

ment which is the proper object of a son whom 1 propcriv call mvstll 
fitting resentment These passions of The first of these persons Smith refers 
gratitude and resentment file even to again and again as'‘(be man witbm 
other "seem proper and arc approved thehreast Thus imagination and svm 
of Vvhen the heart of cverv irapar paths become the account of con- 
tial Spectator entirclv svmpatliiics with sacnce or the voice within 
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Man naturally desires not only to be tion and health of his body Men soon 
approved of by society but also to be learn to transfer their diligence in 
what ought to be approved of, to be these regards toward obtaining social 
worthy of approbation Therefore, the desires, such as the respect of our 
"man w ithm the breast' has a powerful equals and credit and ranlc m society 
voice in determining one’s actions, so The care of such objects as these, upon 
much so that in many cases inward which one's happiness depends, is the 
approval may completely replace that virtue called prudence It is perfectly 
of actual fellow men The inward man respectable, yet neither endearing nor 
knows one’s inmost secrets of motiva ennobling Insofar as our actions mav 
tion and is not contented to approve injure or benefit others, the character 
merely external appearances of nghtly of the individua] may affect the happi 
motivated actions ness of others The concern for others 

The general rules of morality ate prompts the virtues of justice and be 
formed inductively upon instances of nevolence The only motive which can 
what our moral faculties approve or justify our hurting or interfering with 
disapprove These rules, together with the happiness of our neighbor is proper 
good habits of action, serve as guides resentment for injustice attempted or 
to our conduct when our involvement actually committed, and the pumsh 
IS great and our passions violent con ment should be more aimed at making 
ditions in which the "ideal man" with him aware of the hurt he has done 
in IS deceived or haste prevents his be- and at drawing his disapproval toward 
ing consulted Our sense of duty is our the motive of it, than at inflicting 
regard for these general rules Some harm upon him While prudence, jus 
actions, such as marks of gratitude, are tice, and benevolence may often sum 
of course better when they are mon the approval of a man his pas 
prompted by an immediate reeling sions may yet mislead him Therefore 
than when done sole^ from a sense of still another virtue is needed, that of 
duty The commandments of justice self command Its best form shows 
are the most exact duties, they admit of greatness and steadiness of the exertions 
only such exceptions as maj also be over self love, with the strong sense of 
derived from the same just principles propnety needed to make and main 
and with the same preasion Justice is tain that exertion The degree of self 
an ordinary virtue, largely negative be- estimation, neither too high nor too 
cause on roost occasions it only avoids low, which the impartial spectator 
harm rather than doing positive good would approve, is the same as that 
Nevertheless, it is the foundation of which will secure for the individual 
society, for where men are ready to do himself the most happiness 
each other harm without restraint there Smith sharpens the outlines of his 
can be no scciety On the other hand, dooune by adding as the final parr of 
benevolence, which is free and never his hook, an examination of vanous 
required is the ornament of society and systems of moral philosophy He di 
often an admirable virtue sides his subject according to two ques 

Nature has made every individual tions CO Wherein does virtue con 
concerned first of all for the preserva sist? C2) By what power or faculty of 
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the mind is this character of \irtue rec 
ommended to us'^ These represent the 
traditional questions, respectively meta 
phjsical and epistemological, around 
which the philosophy of morals has 
centered in Western thought Smith 
recognizes three possible ans'vets to 
the first question (I) Virtue consists 
either m propriet}, the ' proper govern 
ment and direction of all our affec 
tions,’ which considered singly ma) 
tend either toward good or toward evil 
or (2) \irtue consists in prudence the 
pursuit of ones own happiness or (3) 
It consists in benerolence, the promo¬ 
tion of the happiness of others 
Smith places the ethical svstems of 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics within 
the group mal.ing the first answer He 
claims the conslstenc^ of Plato’s sx-stem 
with his own description of propriety 
Aristotle differs in haying \irtuc con 
sist in habits of action rather than 
sentiments and judgments The Stoics 
he insists at some length, mistake cn 
ttreh the kind of a sjstcm Nature 
made for man, for they reduce to noth 
mg the importance of yyhai wc hayc 
the most poyycr oyer, our immediate 
cncyimstanccs and they would deaden 
the sentiments yyhich arc the ycry basis 
of moral judgments Smith adds to the 
group the systems of Samuel Clarke 
William Wollaston and Shaftesbury 
remarking tint they fail to supply 
what he lias proyidod the element of 
sympithy on which morality is based 
Smith finds Epicurus gw mg the see 
ond answer that yirtuc is in prudence 
Epicurus howeyer ysas too eager to 
rest cycnihing on i single principle 
bodily pleasure and pain he failed to 
notice the pmerful satisfactions which 
yic take in the approval of our fellow 
man 


Philosophers proposing the third an 
swer regarding the principle of benevo¬ 
lence as the primary virtue, included 
Ralph Cudworth, Thomas More, and 
John Smith of Cambridge, but most 
especially Francis Hutcheson, "the so¬ 
berest and most judicious ” Smith com 
mends these philosophies of benevo¬ 
lence as nurturing the most agreeable 
and noblest affections, but he objects 
that Hutcheson and the others fail to 
provide an adequate account of the 
real worth of the lesser virtues, such as 
prudence Their works in that respect 
are not true to human nature Bernard 
Mandevillc, who urges that all society 
and all virtue are founded on self love, 
also did men an injustice, for he pre¬ 
sents an) passion which is ever vicious 
as always vicious, and to the utmost de¬ 
gree 

For Smith the problem of the know! 
edge ^ moral worth is the problem of 
approbation The three possibilities to 
him seem to be self love reason and 
sentiment Against Hobbes Puffen 
dorf and Mandwillc he argues that 
society cannot have been founded sim 
piv as a means of furthering prn ate in 
tcTcst because sympathy is not a selfish 
principle rather a sympathetic feeling 
arises enwteU on account of the other 
individual Cudworth and other op¬ 
ponents of I lobbes advanced riawn as 
the source of moral knowledge Smith 
agrees that reason gathers the moral 
rules inductivilv but that wc must 
have some source, some "first ptreep- 
iions" from which the reis»in gjthcrs 
Its instances Smith commends Hutche¬ 
son for first seeing to what extent moral 
distinctions arise m reason and to w liat 
extent they are fotindev! on immethatc 
sense and feeling Hut on grounds of 
the nature of expentner he opjirses 
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Hutcheson s claint to have discovered terns of human law will never be equal 
an inner moral sense The inner sense to natural jusuce made knosvn to man 
said to have as its sole purpose the by his sympathies 
judging of the rightness of actions The moral system of Adam Smith 
could not function as claimed because stands at an interesting place in the de- 
right actions do not always have the velopment of ethics It was not a bnl 
same appearance or form Further sen Iiant constructive performance in itself 

timents whet'* proper or improper being here and there imprecise and 

feel inwardly the same And if the advancing very few grounds for the 
inner sense- is devoted to identifying claims made It did however, serve to 
proper approbations a species of moral ameliorate some of the more extreme 
feeling it is superfluous for we do not vicivs of its time by helping to empha 
requite particular inner senses to ac sue the complexity and subtlety of^hu 
count for other species of feelings man experience and conduct While it 
which are unrelateo to the moral Still was among the last of the works to 
further the Inner moral sense is never found morality upon a plan of virtues 
detected operating apart from allied it was among the early efforts to pro 
feelings such as sympathy or antipathy vide a sound psychological basis for 
and there is therefore no evidence of iw choices of conduct While we can sec 
existence such as its single operation in It clear glimpses of the narrowing 
would afford influence of the author s own tempera 

Finally, Smith affirms that the an ment and of the culture and umes in 
cient sort of moralist who delineated which he lived we can also discover 
characters in general in accordance acute and instructive interpretations of 
with recognizable virtues, were much human motives Despite its copious 
superior to later writers such as the didactic passages the work shows a 
casuists who attempted to lay down hearty desire not to let one wishes for 
particular rules covering human con the moral elevation of man get in the 

duct in advance of the fact For con way of our seeing the facts of man s 

duct will always be various, and sys actual moral life 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

Author Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712 1778) 

Type of work Social philosophy 
First published 1762 

Principal Idbas Advanced 

Whatever rights and responsihilllies the rulers end citizens have in a state are 
derived from some agreement no socialrigkf is derived from nature 
In a state of nature men live to preser e themselves to make cooperation pos¬ 
sible and to assure common security, states are instituted by social contracts 
According to the contract when a man places hintself under the control of a 
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soxerctgn he ts placing himself under the control of himself and his fellow citi 
zens for a sox ereign ewsts in order to safeguard the citizens 
The 50^erel5n ts Iinnteci to the t»<dt»ng of general laws he cannot pass judg 
ntent upon indixiduals 

As a result of the joining of wills hy the social contract a general will, dis 
tinginshahle from a collection of individual wills comes into being 
The ideal gox eminent «s a small elected group and the ideal state ts small 
enough to allow the citizens to know one another 


Jean Jacques Rousseau is the most 
interesting and the most important 
political thinker of the eighteenth cen 
tut) He IS known for his famous Con 
fessiont 0^84) and for his disaission 
of education in The New Helotse 
C1760) and £mtle (1762) but he is 
best known today in philosophical 
circles at any rate for The Social Con 
tract which IS one of the great classics in 
the field of political philosophj Rous 
seau was sery much concerned with 
the lelatvonship helween the state on 
the one hand and the individual on the 
other He recognized that the state has 
tremendous power oter the individual 
that it can command him coerce him 
and determine the sort of life he is to 
live and also that the individual makes 
many demands on societ) even if he 
does not ha^e the power to back them 
up Butsurelj he insisted the relations 
between the state and the individual 
cannot be simply those of naked power 
threats coercion arbitraiy decrees and 
fearful or cunning submission for we 
do speak of justified authority the legit 
imate exercise of force the nghts of 
citizens and the duties of rulers The 
big question then is this What is the 
source of the nghts and responsibilities 
of both the citizen and the ruler? 

In The Social CowlrncJ Rousseau 
repudiates those who argue that the 
stronger have the right to rule the 
weaker insisting that strength as such 
arnounts to coercion and not justified 


coercion If a highwayman brandish 
ing a pistol leaps at me from a thicket 
and demands my purse I am forced to 
hand it over but his strength does not 
justify his act and my weakness does 
not make my reluctance blameworthy 
Nor does this right of society over the 
individual flow nom nature 1 rue the 
simplest social group the family, 
does rest upon the natural requirement 
that the parents care for the chiId-> 
survival is the first law of nature—but 
since the family usually holds together 
much longer than is needed to satisfy 
this requirement it is evident that the 
Tights and obligations that continue to 
exist within the family organization 
are not supported or required by na 
ture Rather these obligauons and 
rights depend upon tacit agreements 
between parents and children that cei 
tain relationships shall be maintained 
and respected withm the group agree¬ 
ments taatly admitted when the son 
chooses to staj within the family and 
the father welcomes his continued pres 
ence Agreements of this sort mark the 
tiansmon from the amoral state of 
power and submission to power to the 
moral state of acknowledged rights and 
responsibilities What is true of the 
family is also true of that larger society 
the state for whateser nghts and re¬ 
sponsibilities the rulers and citizens 
possess could only haie evolved as 
the result of some agreement among 
men Rousseau insists like Thomas 



Hobbes John Locke and many oibcn change man or affea his nghts it only 
tfiatsocictj IS based upon some imphat safeguards what he alrcat^ has. But 
contract for ilousscau man s debt to socict) is 

Tins contract delucrs us from a prior far greater for nghts moralit) and 
state of nature Before men lived in his very status as a man arc consc- 
societies they were motivated primarily qucnccs of his bang a member of a 
by the basic urge to preserve them body politic Rousseau also differs from 
selves an urge that manifested Itself in Hobbes not about the nonexistence of 
physical annctitcs and desires and re- morality in a state of nature but about 
leased itself insfinctaTly through ac- human nature The Hobhesian man is 
tions designed to satisfy these Man so egoistic that he can only be re- 
was not governed by reason orb) moral strained not transformed for Hobbes 
considerations for there were no rights Locke and JelFerson man is essen 
or moral relationships to be respected tially individualistic whereas for Rous 
Rousseau docs not claim that pre-soa scau he is essentially a social creature 
etal man was vicious or the natural This view leads to two different con 
enemy of every other man or that he ceptions of the funcuon of political 
had no gregarious instincts at all but societ) In the Former soaal insutu 
he does claim that the life of the uons have only the negative function 
individual was dominated by the of sccunng what man already has 
amoral unrcOectivc pursuit of his own by controlling excessive individualism 
welfare. As a result of this marked whereas in the latter social mstjtutions 
indivtduihsm and the rude circum have the positive funcuon of enabling 
stances of nature 1 fc was uncertain man to fulfill his narure. In the fo^ 
and prccanous cooperauon impossible mer poliucn] institutions are a neces 
and aggress on common Such a state sat) evil but for Rousseau they are a 
could be transcended only by insutut blessing 

ing by common consent some sort of In the contract that establishes the 
body politic Within which cooperaUon state men agree with one another to 
would be possible and security guaran place both themselves and their pos 
teed sessions under the complete control of 

According to Rousseau the society the resultant body polmc and to give 
instituted by the contract bnngs about to it the power and responsibihty of 
a marked transformation in man for safeguardmg them and of providing 
rational behavior replaces instinct a the framework within which they can 
sense of respcmabili^ replaces phya jointly pursue their common welfare 
cal mouvabon and law replaces appe- It may sound as if Rousseau were 
bte Latent capaabes and faculties advocating a rather extreme despobsm 
finally flower and out of a stupid and but this is not so In the first place 
dull witted animal” there emerges an according to the terms of the contract 
mtell gent being and a man In these civil power and responsihdi^ are not 
respects Rousseau differs from Locke turned over to a king or to some small 
and Thomas Jefferson who mamtamed group of persons but are kept in the 
that pnor to the contract man is al hands of the contractors themselves 
ready rabonal and moral and already who thus become jointly sovereign 
possesses rights The contract does not Consequently when a man contracts 
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to place himself under the control of 
the so^crcIgn his action means only 
that he like c\cr) other person places 
himself under the control of himself 
and his fcllou citizens. 

Sccondl), while the state shall ha\c 
control o\cr the induidual the scope 
of Its control is limited to matters per 
tiining to the prcscrsaiion and wcliarc 
of all If It transgresses these limits the 
contract is toid and the citizen is re¬ 
leased Thus for instance while the 
new citizen hands all his possessions 
mcr to the state the state immediately 
hands them hack and by giving him 
title to them institutes property rights 
as distinguished from mere possession 
According to the contract the state re¬ 
tains control onlv m the sense that it 
has the right to appropriate the tndi 
siduals property if the public interest 
should require that it do so Similarly 
the state can command the individual 
only to the extent that control is needed 
for the public welfare At all other 
times and in all other respects it guar 
antces his freedom from the encroach 
ment of the government and of other 
individuals In this way the contract 
brings human rights into being and 
specifies their scope 
Again the individual is safeguarded 
insofar as the function of the sovereign 
group is restricted to the making of 
laws and insofar as the object of tbe 
law is always genera! The sovereign 
power can pass laws attaching rewards 
or punishments to types of action and 
privileges to certain offices hut it can 
not pass judgment upon individuals 
The latter is the function of the ex 
ecutive or administrative branch not 
that of the leg slative Rousseau mam 
tains emphatically that the legislative 
and administrative functions shall not 
be discharged by the same group 


Tlie transformation wrought m the 
individual and the nature of the sever 
eign act arc both expressed in what »s 
perhaps the most nearly basic of Rous 
scaus concepts that of the general 
will Even though man is initially 
motivated by self interest the aware¬ 
ness that a contract is desirable forces 
him to think about others and their 
interests Once the contract is made 
and the mechanism of democratic as 
scmblvcs put into practice the indi 
Vidua! will be forced to consider those 
other interests more senously than 
ever before This consideration may re 
suit from prudence alone in the first 
place but the deliberate joining of lots 
the debating the compromises to ac¬ 
commodate others and the conscious 
recognition that they have common 
ideals cannot fail to encourage a genu 
me concern for the welfare of all Man 
becomes a social creature with a social 
conscience and what would otherwise 
have been a mete collectiorv of mdivid 
uals with individual goals and indtvid 
ual Wilis becomes a collecuve person 
with a single general will and a single 
gaal There comes into being a res 
jniblica a republic a body politic with 
many members 

Rousseau stressed the point that man 
IS not really a citizen so long as he ac 
cepts society from prudence alone that 
he becomes a real citizen only when he 
develops a genuine concern for the 
welfare of all There is an emphasis 
here that is not found in the English 
and American social contract wnters 
Of course Rousseau doe« not write 
that man s interest in himself will dts 
appear he claims rather that a new 
dimension has been added Insofar as 
he IS still self-centered man must 
he a subject but insofar as he is a so¬ 
cially conscious person he can assume 
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hjs responsibilities as a scnereign wnies wJJ Jast forever In addition, U 
Rousseau insists that the general will is not likelj that simple men can them 
must be distinguished from the many sds-es establish the proper land of state, 
mdividual walls If the anzens jointly Some well mtennoned and exceedingly 
form a bodj polibc, the general wiU gifted lawgiver is needed to pnrnde a 
IS the will of that body, a will that constitution, help establish tradmons, 
comes into being when they jomtlv and gmde the fledgling state with a 
concentrate their attention on the neecB hidden but firm hand until the people 
of that body This will exerases itself have developed the abihty, stabilitv, 
through democrauc assemblies of all and desire to carrj on for themselyes 
the atjzens and lets its intenbons be Through the expression oF thsir gen 
known through the deasions of such eral will, then, the people exerase the 
assemblies An assembly expresses the sovereignty which tnej have and must 
will of the whole people and not that retain m their own hands, but as we 
of a part, but it requires only the voice have already noted, the} do not ad 
of the majority if the views of the imruster the resultant laws To do so 
mmonty have be^ fairly heard and they establish an executive branch that 
huh considered. The general will can functions as their agent. The form and 
not be ill mtenboned, it xs concerned structure of the adnunistranoo will de- 
with the good of all, and it cannot be pend upon the size of the state, and, 
mistaken unless it is ill informed Sun other dungs being equal, the number 

pie, unsophisticated men are quite ca of rulers tolerable for eSaencj will 

pable of exerasing sovereign power varj uiversel) with the number of ao 
provided that they are soaally con zens This is so aoce a larger state will 
saous and vrellmformed. and pro require the bghter adminutrauve con 
vided further that they act after full trol that can be achieved only if the 
discussion, and are not subject to pres executive power is re s tn a ed to a small 
sure groups Since sovereignty u the number of administrators. On the other 
expression of the general will and the hand a very small state might get along 
general will is the expression of the by allowmg all the auzens to take 
vvJI of all, sovereignty cannot be ahen m the admmistration Havmg m 

ated by anyone or delegated to any mind a moderately sired aty-state, such 
one—king or elected representative as his native Gweva Rousseau sue 
While he somenmes spoke in a gesis that the ideal government would 
rather idealistic manner, Rousseau be a small elected group He says that 
could also be rather hard headed. He the function of the execuuve is re- 
was quite avsare that the conditions stncted to the support and admmutra 
just mentioned are not alw ays fulfilled, tion of the law and to the preservation 
Pressure groups do occur; anzens he- of avd and political liberty, and that 
come so indifferent or so preoccupied the sovereign assembly is restncted to 
with their owm concerns that thev fail legislating but he does not specif) 
to discharge their avac responsibilities these functions in detail not does he 
and administratto seek to control thscuss the reladonship between them, 
those they are supposed to serve. In Furthermore, he does not discuss a 
these and other ways sovereignty can judiaaiy, but this is presumablj in 
be destrtyed. No human institution he eluded in the administrative complex. 
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He is clear, though, m his msisterjcc 
that the administrator be the sersant of 
the assembK To ensure that this be 
$0 the people enter into no contract 
SMth their administntor and unlike 
the Hobbcsian contractors, transfer no 
rights to him Thej extend to him 
nothing more than a resocable com 
mission, thcrcb\ retaining control over 
him SMthout being bound b\ him 
When the snicreign asscmblj meets, as 
It does vcT) frccjuentlj, all commissions 
granted b\ it at presious meetings be¬ 
come \oia until thej arc renewed 

Rousseau fasors a moderatcl) sized 
state something like the communes of 
Switzerland wherein ever) citizen can 
come to know all the others, for in the 
large state relations between citizens 
bewme impersonal, and their interests, 
problems, and fortunes become disersi 
tied If there are many provinces, mores 
will not be uniform and one bods of 
law will not be sufTicicnt The number 
and levels of subordinate government 
will multinl), and as the cost increases 
libcrtv Will decrease Chains of com 
mand become attenuated to such an 
extent that administration at the bot 
tom levels becomes indifferent weak 
or corrupt, and supervision from the 
top becomes difficult The control of 
the government by the people becomes 
impossible, as docs the democratic leg 
islative process Indeed a very large 
state cannot avoid being a dictatorship 
both legislatively and administratively, 
and that is the best form of government 
for It If a state is to be a democratic 
state It must be small as small as it 
can be without inviting encroachment 
by its neighbors 

It 1$ interesting to speculate about 
what Rousseau would siy of modern 
democracies which have millions of 
citizens and embrace hundreds of 


thousands of square miles He would 
perhaps admit that contemporary 
means of communication obviate some 
of the difliculties he had in mind, and 
that secunt) usuallj requires a con 
siderabl) larger state than was neccs 
sarj then Quite possibly he would 
admire man) of the ingenious ways by 
which we have delegated both legisla 
me and administrative powers and 
controlled these powers, but he might 
argue sadly that we are bedeviled by 
mam of the difhculties inherent in 
size Gone forever is the small autono 
mous political group with its intima 
ties, its personal concern, its shared 
interests and problems, and its joint 
endeav ors 

Rousseaus views have influenced 
many thinkers and political move 
ments, partly because of the central 
problem with which he was concerned 
and partly because of the vigor and 
clarity with which he wrote Sut his 
influence is due also to the fact that 
unresolved tensions m his thought have 
permitted partisan readers to place 
rather different interpretations upon 
him On the one hand, his emphasis 
on equality, liberty, and the suprem 
acy ot the citizen made him a favorite 
author among the leaders of the French 
Revolution and these emphases plus 
those on democracy and the control of 
the administrators have always made 
him attractive to those who have sup 
ported a republican form of govern 
ment On the other hand, his claim 
that man realizes his full nature only 
by participating in the life of a society 
has impressed those who believe that 
the state should play more than a 
negative regulatory role This claim 
along with nis assertion that the indi 
vidual is under the complete control 
of the sovereign power, and his some- 
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times near rciBcaUon of the general 
will ha%e seemed to others to fore¬ 
shadow the engulfing national spirit 
of Hegel and hjs followers and to be 
congenial to the recent German and 
Italian cult of the Fatherland The 
truth of course, is that each of the 
abase Mew's requires that the inter 


prefer select his passages and in some 
cases stretch them considerabl) where¬ 
as in fact Rousseau presents us with a 
nch am) of ideas that are not nvrXed 
out completel) or consistently These 
fresh ideas are what male The Social 
Contract one of the great classics of 
political philosophy 


NEW ESSAYS ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

Author Gottfned WUhelm \-on Leibniz (1646-1716) 

Typeofuorh Epistemolog) ontologj 
First jniblislied 1765 


ParvctPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Locke tros mtstohen in thinlung that at htrth the mind ts hke a hhznk tablet; 
certain ideas are innate but they n$e to consciousness only u hen the mind u 
jmnoked by experience 

Sense perccptKJii ij active not passtve 

Lockes conception of simple ideas ignores such physical phenomena as the 
color spectrum and light times and bis distinction betveen primary and second 
ary qualities is not necessary since il is possible to qualify perce^uat generah- 
zations carefully enough to cuhu for tndmdualdifferences 

Lockes suggestion that substance might be nothing but a collection of proper¬ 
ties cannot be tolerated for reason has difficulty m accepting the idea of proper 
lies irJiieh ore not the propertjcs of anything 

External spatud and temporal relations cannot guarantee identity it is by the 
internal modifications of substance that an indiridual acquires its identity 
An exact analysis of the signifioifion of vrords vrtniUi show iis the wrkings of 
the understanding 


In 1707 Leibniz wrote to a friend 
concerning his eu Essays on the Hu 
man Understandmg “Mj purpose has 
been to throw light upon things rather 
than to refute tie opinions of another " 
He had undertaken txus wnrL in re¬ 
sponse to the cnoasms of Cartesian 
rationali«m rppeanng m John LocLes 
An Essay Concerning Human Under 
staniLng in 1690 It was completed 


about 1707 but Leiboiz hesitated to 
publish it because of Locke s death in 
1704 consequent!) it did not ap¬ 
pear tn pnnt until Leibniz himself had 
been efed for ainosc half a cenfun 
A stud) of the Neir Essays not onl) 
bears out the authors contennon that 
hts aim was constnictire rather than 
merely cnncil but also makes clear 
to the reader that Leibmz was one of 
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anaij’tic emergence in coirsciousness. 
This theory was a modification of Pla¬ 
to’s doctrine of reminiscence, though 
it is still unacceptable to some who 
hou'es'cr accept Leibniz’s epistemo¬ 
logical distinction. Perhaps still less 
generally acceptable is the metaphyo- 
cal thesis Leibniz associated with the 
foregoing to the effect that truths of 
reason are identical with the timeless 
truths of nature tvhich state what is 
always the case because they are ulti¬ 
mately the prindples by which Su¬ 
preme Reason or God has ordered the 
world for the best. 

This intrusion of psychology and 
metaphj'sics into his theory of knowl¬ 
edge was regarded as quite natural by 
Leibniz, who did not bdies-e it possible 
to separate epistemology altogether 
from psycholo^cal and metaphj-sical 
considerations. He was concerned 
throughout his phllosophiring to ex¬ 
hibit the systematic interdependence 
such various conslderadons and to 
find illumination in their interlay. 

In the second book of the New Es¬ 
says Leibniz turned his attention to 
Locke's theories of perception, of ideas 
in general, of substance, and cF qual¬ 
ities and relations. He not only dis¬ 
puted Locke's contention that all ideas 
originate in either sense«cpericnee or 
Introspection —for Leibniz belies-ed 
that such ideas as God, Being, Uniry, 
and Substance, for example, cannot be 
traced either to sense-experience or to 
intro sp ection and so are innate—but 
also tne thesis that sense-perception is 
a purely passive affair. According to 
Locke and his successors, our senses 
are presented v.-ith dearly defined phe¬ 
nomena; different colon, shapes, sizes, 
feelings salute our senses and reveal 
their identity as they parade by. But 
Leibniz was convinced that ihfa con¬ 


cept sras a mj-th Cnmv called hr Kant- 
ians the myth of the given) and held 
it to he a gro ss wersimpUfication of 
what goes on in sense-perception. He 
said we must distinguish betn^en what 
we now call subliminal perception— 
which is relatively passive but at the 
same time indistinct—and appercep¬ 
tion, which is the attention paid to 
things within our range of perception 
in order to determine what kfn^ of 
things they arc. One can see, for exam¬ 
ple, that something is actually a whir¬ 
ring hummingbird by attending apper- 
ceptively to it. But the terms "attend¬ 
ing to" and "noticing" connote activity 
and not lazy passivity, and it is just 
such intellectual activity, according to 
Leibniz, which gives us dear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas of what we perceive. 

Together with this critidsa Leibniz 
expressed doubt concerning the reality 
of Locke's simple ideas of such primaty 
qualities as motios and rest and suck 
secondary qualities as colors and tastes. 

Is the idea of motion really simple and 
unanalyzable, asked Leibniz? Do we 
not have to understand the motion of 
an object in terms of time spent and 
space covered by the moving object 
as w'dl as by its relation to other ob¬ 
jects? And is not any color to be un¬ 
derstood as part of a color spectrum in 
which it is sometimes difficult to tell 
where one color leas'cs off and another 
begins, and are not all colors, raoremer, 
redudble to different wave lengths of 
light? Such questions concerning these 
and other so-called simple ideas led 
Leibniz to reject their existence. 

He was also unable to accept Locke’s 
distinction between primary end sec¬ 
ondary qualities, nhi^ was based upon 
the dependence of the latter upon con¬ 
ditions of p e r ce p tion. Honey might 
tasto ssveet, for example, to someane in 
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thus he laid the groundu’orlk for Kant’s qualitative pattenung of his life, since 
analysis of substance as a category of on the level of qualibes and external 
knowledge. relations onl), in abstracuon from the 

It IS, moreov'cr, just this idea of sub- substances they quahfj and relate, per 
stance, said Leibniz, which provides sonality development is in pnnaple 
the key to the vexing problem of indi duplicable over and over again. It is 
viduality In Locke’s view, no two en only when personahty development is 
titles could ever be confused with each seen as mvolvmg the evTiludon of imnd 
other because they could never oc- and body substances that genuine in 
cupy the same pomt in space at the divaduality is assured 
same time All objects are externally re- In this subtle Ime of argument the 
lated in tune and space, since no two apphcauon of Leibniz’s pnnaples of 
of them can have exactly the same tem natural contmuity and the identity of 
poral and spatial relationships to any indiscemibles is apparent, as was the 
other, they are each assured of separate application of his famous Cand conten 
numerical identity But Leibmz argued nous) pnnaple of preestabhsbed bar 
that external relations could not of mony in his espousal of the representa 
themselves guarantee separate idenuty, nonal theory of perception The appli 
not only because it is far from dear canon of such prmaples is worth no- 
diat no two objects can occupy the oang because it illustrates once more 
same position m tune and space Che Leibniz’s eagerness to apply metapbys 
challenged Locke’s theory of the im ical pnnaples to the solution of phil 
penetrability of things and cited the osophic puzdes 
possibility of two rays of Lght coinad Human bemgs use language to ex 
mg in time and space), but also be- press their ideas, and though language 
cause location m tune and space u de- has more than one use its cogninve em 
teimined hy reference to concrete phys ployment is extremely important Thus, 
leal objects in the first place, and so it became the subject of the third 
one cannot use tune and space deter book of the Nev Essays where we find 
minations to esCabbsh the identity of Leibniz contending against Locke’s 
things without begging the question noroinahsDC tendenaes Such tenden 
Leibniz therefore countered with a aes manifested themselves in the belief 
doctnne of internal relations to satisfy that only particular objects enjoy ac- 
the requirements of physical and per tual existence and that the essences, 
sonal identity according to which indi speaes, and genera debated by medie- 
vidual substances affect and are af val philosophers are only abstract ideas 
fected uniquely by their envaronment. exisung m the human understanding 
A person, for example, as a substantial Nothing in the real world corresponds 
bemg in interaction with the universe to such ideas, and Locke therefore 
through ceaseless activity of bexly and vsanted to treat them as somewhat ar 
mind Csubhminally as well as con bitraty imenuons. Leibniz sided with 
saously) has been undergoing uitcmal the realists and argued that talk of dif 
modiGcation from the moment of his fercni spcacs and genera as well as of 
inception It cannot suffice to say, Leib- the essential propeities of things an 
niz declared in opposiuon to Locke, sw^red very definitely to reality Was 
that personal identity is assured by the not disonirse about speaes and genera 
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foundcil upon undcniaMe and actual 
mcml hnccs between let us sa\ indi 
Mdual tigers on the one band and ti 
Ren and otJtcr memben of tbc cat fam 
tlv on tbc other’’ And do not all tigers 
base ccftun properties in common 
which make them what they arc ra 
iher thin something else and do not 
all felines base certain properties 
which distinguish them? How can 
such talk he araidcd asknl Leibniz in 
gising a factual account of nature? 
And if It cannot be asoided there is 
nothing arhitrar) about it 

It IS furthermore a non sequitttr he 
went on to argue as Locke d d from 
the diflicultj we sometimes encounter 
in defining the essential chanctcnstics 
of natural kinds to the conclusion that 
there are no such chanctcnstics All 
definitions arc pros isional or h)'pothei 
teal and subject alwas-s to revision but 
it docs not follow that the) are there* 
fore mlnerable to subjcctisc capnee 
what It docs mean however is that the 
search for the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of natural kinds is continuous 
as IS all scientific inquiry 

But we do not define only for put 
poses of natural classification Leibniz 
pointed out For other purposes we 
may give d fferent connotations to gen 
era! referring terms but when we do 
SO we should call such definitions log 
ical m order to distinguish them from 
ph) sical definitions grounded upon nat 
Ural resemblances between objects We 
might for example define mate for 
legal purposes more strictly than we 
do for b olog cal purposes but jt 
would not follow that the legal term 
would then designate indiv duals not 
designated by the biolog cal term and 
would thus unnaturally increase the 
worlds membersh p If we understand 
our varied aims in constructing definj 


tions—biological legal and otherwise 
—wc shall not be tempted to overpop* 
uluc the universe There is fetching 
irony in the fact that Leibnizs realism 
permitted him to match Lockes eon 
corn for the possible abuses of words, 
nnd yet to warn against ungrounded 
mistrust of language and to conclude 
with what could well serve as the clar 
ion call of modem Iinguisuc analysis in 
philosophy I truly think that Ian 
guages are the best mirrors of the hu 
man mind and that an exact analy 
SIS of the signification of words would 
show us belter than anything else the 
workings of the understanding 

In the remaining book of the New 
Essays Lcibmz undertook to correct 
such Lockian impressions as that the 
laws of lope are tnvaal and unessen 
tial that the family of cognitive state¬ 
ments includes only those that are 
either sclf-ev idem or follow from self 
evident truths and that deduction is 
the only accredited form of reasoning 
He strongly defended the importance 
and utili^ of such intuitive general 
logical principles as those of idenbty 
contradiction and excluded middle as 
well as other self-evident pnnciples in 
solved in formal reasoning such as the 
rules of syllogistic deduction Appeal 
to such pnnciples was useful in estab¬ 
lishing the validity of deductive argu 
ments even if it were true as Locke 
maintained that in common argumen 
tation such principles were not ex 
phatly mentioned They did not have 
to be mentioned said Leibniz or even 
clearly recognized by men to count as 
the pnnciples of correct reason ng and 
be relevant to logical appraisal It was 
moreover in accordance with such pnn 
tuples that important theorems of math 
ematics and formal logic were derived 
Le bniz therefore agreed wuth Locke 



that self-evident propositions and dem 
onstrated theorems as found m mathe¬ 
matics and logic must be regarded as 
cognitive statements but he rejected 
Locke s characterization of the general 
pnnaples of logic as rather unneces 
sary to rauona! discourse fn so do 
ing he anticipated well in advance the 
emphasis of our oivn day upon formal 
logic as an indispensable tool of in 
quiry 

Leibmz also went beyond Locke in 
staung that deductive reasoning is by 
no mCfa. the only acceptable mode of 
reasoning and that self-ewdent and 
demonstrated truths are not the only 
cognitive statements He proposed that 
mductive reasoning and the statements 
found in the empirical saences receive 
accreditation from the logiaan and 
epistemolosst he not only expressed 
the hope that a logic of piODability and 
induction would receive speedy recog 
mtion and attention but ^^ent further 
in suggesting that other modes of logic 
such as judiaal process be investigated 
It is interesting to note that Leibmz s 
far-sighted advice m these respects 
went largely unheeded by logiaans un 


diey may be tested by sense-expen 
ence Leibniz appreciated the impor 
tance of this memod of scientific in 
quiry and also saw clearly that modem 
scientific theory is a function of both 
empirical discovery and deductive 
theory That is why he wanted to mate 
room for mixed truths alongside 
straightfonvard truths of reason and 
truths of fact Mixed truths would be 
those propositions derived from empir 
ical hypotheses in accordance with the 
rules of deducboD enjojing no greater 
probability than their contingent em 
pineal premises but yet entitled to cog 
niuve status as probable truths Leib¬ 
niz even allowed for the possibility of 
ceitainw jn the empmcal saences 
where mere was suffiaent confirmation 
for empmcal propositions but he care¬ 
fully mstiQguished such practical or 
physical certamty from rational or met 
apnysical certainty 
What all this strongly suggests to 
the reader of the New Essays is that 
Its author had a profound insight into 
the pnnaples of human knowledM 
Cmcludmg those of modem science) 
perhaps exceeding that of the author 
of the first Essay Certainly the accept 
ance of many of Leibmz s insights 
into the theory of logic and know ledge 
by empiricists and rationalists alike is 
good evidence of the basic soundness 
of his ideas or at least of their pre¬ 
cious abilit) to stimulate further m 

S m these important areas of phil 
ic concern No better tribute is 
possible to Leibniz s amazing stretch of 
mind and originali ty 
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DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL RELIGION 


Author David Hume (1711 1776) 
Type of work Philosophy of religion 
First piihhshed 1779 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The argument from design « an argument which attempts to proie Gods 
existence on the basis of signs of adaptability in nature but it is an unsatisfactory 
argument because although plausiHe, it docs not dcmonsfrafc uith logical cer 
tainty the truth of the claim that the unnerse it os designed 

Furthermore tf we try to deduce the nature of God from the choraclcnsfics of 
nature regarded as hiS handiwork, God must he finite imperfect incompetent, 
and dependent 

It IS possiWc that order in nature is the result of a natural generatne process 
A pnon arguments designed to proie Gods existence are inconclusiie and 
establish only that something, not ncccssanly God may haie been a first cause 
Although the cause of order w the unnerse probably bears some resemblance 
to human intelligence, nothing can be concluded concerning the moral character 
of such a cause 


Humes Dialogues Concerning Nat 
ural Religion is one of the most famous 
irorks cntictimc some of the argu 
ments offered oj philosophers and 
theologians to establish the existence 
and nature of God Hume who was 
Icnowm as the Great Infidel in his 
oivn time began writing the Dialogues 
around 1751 He showed the manu 
script to seieral of his friends who dis 
suaded him from publishing it because 
of Its irreligious content Oicr the 
)*ears he rcinscd the manusenpt mans 
times and hnall) just before his deat^ 
in 1776 he made his final resistons He 
svas ser) much concerned to make 
sure that the work would be published 
shortK after his death In his will he 
first rcoucsted his friend the econo¬ 
mist Aaam Smith to arrange for the 
ublication of the DuIogMci When 
miih refused Hume next tn'^! to get 
hii publisher to do so and when he 


also refused Hume altered his will in 
smictmg his nephew to take charge of 
the matter if uie publisher had not 
done so within nvo jears of his death 
Finallj in 1779 the work appeared 
gaming both immediate success and 
notonen It has remained one of the 
classic texts in discussions abr 
nature of the csidcnce prr 
prove the existence of Gcr 
character of his attributes. 

The Du’ogues are pat 
Cicero s work on the sane • 
iSatMre of the Cods m wh 
an Epicurean and a Skeptic e 

arguments about the nature and rxnt 
cnee of the gods. Both Cicero and 
Hume found that the dialogue form 
enabled iheri to discuss these "Jan 
gerous" subjects without has ng to 
comrut themselves perso-aPr to any 
particular voew Thev could alJms thnr 
characters to arack vanm.s a'cep'fJ 
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arguments and posmons, without them ment that had been current m both 
selves having to endorse or reject any ancient and modem theological discus 
specific religious view sions, but which had become extremely 

Hume begins the Dialogues with a popular m the form m which it was 
letter from Pamphillus, a young man stated by Sir Isaac Newton Look at 
who was a spectator at the discussion, die world, Cleanthes declares, and you 
to his friend Hermippus Pamphillus will see that it is nothing but one last 
explains that the dialogue form is most machine, subdivided into smaller ma 
suitable for discussing theologj, be- chines. All of the parts are adjusted to 
cause the subject, on the one hand, one another, so that the whole vast 
deals with a doctrine, the being of God, complex functions harmoniouslj The 
that is so obvious that it hardly admits adaptation of means to ends through 
of any dispute, while on the other all of nature exactly resembles the 
hand it leads to philosophical questions adaptation which results from human 
that are extremelj obscure and uncer design and intelligence Since natural 
tain regarding the nature, attributes, objects and human artifacts resemble 
and decrees and plans of God The one another, we infer by analogy, 
dialogue form presumably, can both that the causes of them must also re- 
inculcate the 'obvious' truth, and ex semble one another Hence, the au 
plore the difficulties thor of nature must be similar to the 

After having Philo and Cleanthes mind of man, though he must have 
debate the merits of skepticism in greater faculues, since his production 
Part I, Hume presents Philo and the is greater 

orthodox Demea as agreeing that hu Phdo proceeds to criticize the a»u 
man reason is inadequate (o compre- ment from design by pointing out first 
bend disine truths They concur in that the analogy is not a good one The 
the view that there is no doubt con universe is unlike a man made object, 
ceming the existence of a deity, but such as a machine or a house Also, we 
that our natural and rauonal informa discover causes only from our expen 
turn IS insulBaent to justify sny hehefs ence, for ctompie trani seeing houses 
concerning the nature of the deity being built or machines being con 
Philo sums up the case by asserting that structed We have never seen a uni 
our ideas are all based upon expenence verse being produced, so vve cannot 
and that we have no expenence at all judge if it is made analogously to hu 
of divine attributes and operations, man productions We have perceived 
Thus, the nature of tlie Supreme Being many causal processes other than hu 
IS incomprehensible and mjstenous man design, processes like growth, at 
Cleanthes immediately objects and traction, and so on for all that we can 
states the theory that Hume analjics tell from our expenence any of these 
in great detail throughout the Dus m^be the cause of the natural world 
hgues The information and evidence Cfcanfhes insists in Part /// chat 
that vve have about the natural world, the similarity of the works of nature to 
Cleanthes insists, enable us to infer the works of human art is self-evident 
both the existence and nature of 9 and undeniable When wc examine 
deity He then presents what is called various aspects of nature in terms of 
"the argument from design,” an argu the latest sacniiEc information, the 
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de\eloping Since e^ery day we see mconclusiveness of a priort arguments 
reason and order arise from growth that Hume had presented in his A 
development as it does in children ma Treatise of Human Nature (^17^9") and 
tunng and never see organization pro- his An Enrjuiry Concerning Human 
ceeding from reason it is a probable l/nrferstandmg (1748) Further Hume 
as well as a possible hj’pothesis to sup- points out that even if the a fnon were 
pose that the order in the world comes legitimate and even if it actually 
from some inner biological process in proved that there must be a first 
the world rather than from some de cause or a necessarily existent bemg 
signing Cause outside It it still would not show that this being 

Even the ancient hypothesis of Epi had to be God Perhaps the material 
curus that the order in the world is world is itself the first cause the cause 
due to the fortuitous concourse of of itself 

atoms and that there is no external With this criticism Hume concludes 
or internal designing or organizing his considerations of arguments pur 
force suffices to account for the world porting to establish the existence of 
as we know it From our expenence God and turns to what can be known 
It IS just as probable that matter is the about God $ nature or attributes At the 
cause of its own motions as that mind beginning of Part X Philo and Demea 
or growth is Also nothing that we per rhapsodize about the misery and weak 
ceive proves that the present order ness of man which Demea presents as 
of things did not simply come about by the reason why man must seek God s 
chance Philo concludes the discussion protecuon Philo uses the same infor 
on this point by asserting that an em maoon about mans plight to indicate 
pineal theology based s<^ely on mfor that we cannot infer moral qualities of 
mation gamed from experience would a deity from what is going on in the 
be inadequate to justify acceptance of human world If we knew what the 
any particular hypothesis about the deity is like we might be able to ex 
source or cau«e of order in the world plain in terms of his perfect plan whj 
or any paiocular religious system about the ev^Is of this world occur and why 
the nature of the force or forces that there is so much human miserv But 
govern the universe since vve do not know God s nature we 

Demea the orthodox believer who are not able to infer that he is perfect 
has agreed with Philos attack up to wise and good from our limited 
this point now contends in Part IX knowledge of man s dismal and pam 

that there are rational a fnon argu ful existence Demea offers a religious 

ments not based on anj empirical in explanation of the evils namely that 

formanon whatsoever that show that our present existence is just a moment 
there must be a divine being Demea in the course of our existence The 

states the classical theolog cal argu present evil events will be recompensed 

ment that there must be a first cause and rectified in another realm in an 
or God that accounts for the sequence afterlife But Cleanthes insists if 
of causes occurring m the world Hume man is to judge of divine matters from 
has Cleanthes challenge this argument his expenence he has no informauon 
by introducing some of the skeptical to supTOrt this religious supposibon 
contentions about causality and the Theonly way m which man can accept 
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a belief in a bena-olcni deity is to deny 
Pbilo and Demea’s thesis that human 
life is absolutely miserable. To this, 
Pliilo replies that the occurrence of 
any cmI, any misery, anv piin, no mat 
ter how small a part of human life it 
might be, raises difTiculties in ascertain¬ 
ing if God has the moral attributes ac¬ 
cepted b\ traditional religions. If God 
possesses infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, hovs does an) thing unpleas 
ant happen? 

Clcanthes argues, in Part XI, that if 
one goes back to his analogj* between 
man and the dcit), an arplanation can 
be ofi’ered If the author of nature is 
only finitely perfect, then imperfec¬ 
tions m the uniserse can be accounted 
for as being due to bis limitations. 
Philo, in turn, argues that present ex- 
rcrience prosidcs no basis whatsocser 
tor any inference about tbc moral at¬ 
tributes of the deity, and that the 
more we rccogniic man's weaknesses, 
the less we arc capable of asserting m 
support of the religious h)'pothc$is that 
the world is gosemed bs a good and 
benesolcnt deity. If we knew that a 
good and wise God existed, then we 
migbx be able to account for the evils 
In this world by cither the theories of 
Demea or Clcanthes But if we have to 
build up our knowledge and our by 
potheses from what we e^rcrience. 
then we will have to admit trial there 
are four possibilities concerning the 
first causes of the universe that they 
are completely good, that they are com 
pletely bad, that they are both good 
and bad, and that they are neither 
good nor bad The good and the evil 
events in human experience make it 
difficult to conclude from our experi¬ 
ence alone that one of the first two 
possibilities IS the case 

As Philo explores the four possibili 


lies and seems to be leaning toward 
the last, Demea realizes with dismay 
that he and Philo are not really in ac' 
cord. Demea stressed the incomprehen 
siblc nature of God, the weakness of 
man's intellectual capacities, and the 
miser) of his life as the basis for ac¬ 
cepting orthodox theology. Philo em¬ 
ploys the same points to lead to an 
agnostic conclusion, that we cannot 
know, because of our nature and God s, 
what he is actually like, and whether 
there is any explanation or justification 
for the character of the experienced 
world Demea apparently accepted re 
vealed information as the basis for an 
swering the questions that man, by his 
own faculties, could not. while Philo 
turned only to man’s experience for the 
answers and found that no definite 
ones could be given As soon as Demea 
secs how wide the gap is between them, 
he leaves the discussion, and Fhilo and 
Qcanthes are left on the scene to eva] 
uatc the fruits of their arguments 
In the last part, XIl, Philo offers 
what has been taken as a summary 
of Hume's own views about religion 
Everywhere in nature there is evidence 
of design As out scientific information 
increases, we become more, rather than 
less, impressed by the order that exists 
in the universe The basic difficulty is 
that of determining the cause or source 
of the design The difference between 
the atheist and the theist, and between 
the skeptic and the dogmatist, on this 
matter, is really only a verbal one TTie 
theist admits that the designer, if he is 
mtelligent, is very different from a hu 
man being The atheist admits that the 
original principle of order in the world 
bears some remote analogy to human 
intelligence, though the degree of re 
semblance is indeterminable Even a 
skeptic like Philo has to concede that 



we are compelled bj nature to believe 
many things that we cannot prote, and 
one of them is that there is in the 
universe order which seems to require 
an intelligent orderer And the dog 
matist has to admit that there are insol 
uable difGculties in establishing anj 
truths in this area as well as in any 
other The skeptic keeps pomting out 
the difficulties, while the dogmatist 
keeps stressing what has to he bdieied 
When these arguments are taken 
mto account, Philo points out, we are 
still m no position to assess the moral 
character of the designer The evidence 
from the observable world is that works 
of nature ha\ e a greater resemblance to 
our artifacts than to our benevolent or 
good acts Hence, we ha\e more basis 
for maintaining that the natural attnb- 
utes of the deity are like our own 
than for maintaining that hi$ moral at 
tnbutes ate like human wrtues As a 
result, Fhtlo advocates an amoral philo¬ 
sophical, and ranonal religion In 1776 
Hume added a final summation the 
wholeof natural theology resolves 
Itself into one simple, though some¬ 
what ambiguous, at least undefined 
proponnon, that the cause or causes of 
ordir in the universe jnvhably bear 
some remote analogy to human intel 
Itgence" Nothing more can be said, 
espeaally concerning the moral char 
acter of me cause or causes 

The dialogue concludes with two 
perplexing remarks Philo announces 
as his parting observation that ‘To be 
a philosophical sccpDC is in a man of 
letters, the first and most essential step 
towards bang a sound, beliesnng Chns 
dan * This contention, w hich was made 


1^ all of the Christian skeptics from 
Michel de Montaigne to Pierre Bayle 
and Bishop Pierre-Daniel Huet, may 
hate been a sincere conwcdon on their 
part In Hume’s case, there is no evi 
dence that his skepticism led him to 
Christianity, but rather that it led him 
away from it 

At the very end, Hume has Pam 
phillus the spectator, evaluate the en 
are discussion by sajing that “PHILO S 
principles are more probable than 
DEMEA’S, but those of CLEAN 
THES approach sail nearer the truth " 
Cntics have vanously interpreted 
ending pointing out that PamphiUus 
and Hume maj not agree, and that 
this conclusion may have been m 
tended to quiet possible cnbcs Others 
have held that Hume himself maj have 
felt, in spite of his de\*3stating cnQ 
asms of Qeanthes’ position, that it 
contained more truth than Philo’s al 
most complete skepoasm 
The Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion has been a central work in 
discussions about religious knowledge 
ever smce its publication It is gen 
erally recognized as presenDng the 
most severe cnDcisms of the argument 
from design m showing its limitations 
as an analogy and as a basis for reach 
ing anv fruitful conclusions about the 
nature of the designer of the world 
Since Hume m the Dialogues dis 
cusses only the natural evidence for 
religion, some later theologians, espe¬ 
cially Srtren Kierkegaard have insisted 
that Humes arguments only make 
more clear the n^ for faith and rev 
elation as the sole basis of religious 
knowledge 
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CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 


Author Immanuel Kint (1724-1804) 

T)| e of u*orL Mctijihj-sics 
First jnthUshciL 1781 

PniNcrpAL Ideas Advanced 

To esfaMis/i tlie ;’osjiI>i/jt) of nietoj'Ii^sics <u a saence, it must he shown that 
s) ntlicfic a priori Initlis arc posiiWe 

Sjiitlietic a pnon Inillis arc unnersally and neccssarsly true Qience, a pnon), 
I’lit llicir nrceiul)’ coiMiot lie demed Ity antifysts of the meanings of such truths 
(lienee, tlicy arc sj iillietic) 

Tlie fu 0 jOTirees of Itnou ledge arc scnsihiUty and understanding 

Space and time arc the a pnon forms of sensibility (iHtiti/ion), ue are so con 
stitiiteil lliot w c connoi perccneanythwgat all except hy costing it info the forms 
of space and time 

Tlic a priori conrlitions of our understanding arc called the cofegones of our 
understanding, the categories of quantity are unity, pltiffllify, and totality, of 
qualit) reality, negation, anJ limitation, of relation sn&sfance and accident, 
cause and effect, and reciprocity fcetween agent and patient of modality possi 
^Illt) inipossiln/ity, enstcncc-nonenstenee, and necessity-contingency 

The principles of science tv/iicli sme as presuppositions ore synthetic a pnon, 
llic possibility of such pnnciples is based upon the use of a pnon forms of mtw 
Uon together ii nli the categones of the imdersfondmg 

Immanuel Kant's Cntiaiie of Pure tual expenence i$ the source of all our 
Reason is an established classic in the legitimate concepts and truths of the 
histo^ of epistemology First pub- uorld Kant believed that both these 
lished in 1781 and then rensed m doctrines were wrong and he tned in 
1787, It IS the fruit of Kants later the Critique of Pure Peason to correct 
years and as such clearly reflects the in the pretensions of each while saving 
sight and wisdom of a mature mind what was sound m each We can best 
It IS a work in which the author see to what extent Kant succeeded in 
attempted to conciliate two conflict this undertaking by reviewing the 
ing theories of knowledge current at main arguments of this great work 
his time—British empiricism as repre- Kant began his inquiry by asking 
sented by Locke, Berkeley and Hume why metaphysics had not kept pace 

and Continental rationalism as repre- with mathematics and natural science 

sented bv Descartes, Leibniz, and in the discovery of facts about our 

Wolff The latter theory maintained world Celestial mechanics had been 

that important truths a^ut the nat developed by Kepler at the beginning 
Ural and the supernatural world arc of the seventeenth century and terres 
knowable by pure reason alone inde- trial mechanics by Galileo later in the 
pendently of perceptual expenence same century, and the two theones 
whereas the former held that percep- were soon united into one fay New 
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ton Tlicv: dtxclopmcnts represented exist Kant next aslcd himself ho\s 
astonishing progress in natural science, arcihej possible? 
but Kant could detect no parallel prog TIics arc possible he said if it can 
rcss in menph)sics Indeed m mcia be shossn that human Inoulcdgc is 
ph)*sics he saw onl) interminable dependent upon certain concepts 
squabbling uith no apparent method sshich arc not empirical in origin but 
for settling differences So he asked base theirorigm in human understand 
whether it is at all possible for meta »ng But even before he rescaled the 

plnsicstobeascicncc existence of such concepts he at 

Mciaphpics can be a science Kant tempted to show in the first major di 
rcasoncti onU if there exists a class of sision of the Cntnjiie of Pure Reason 
truths different in kind either from entitled the 'Transcendental Esthetic" 
the straightforward sjnihetic truths of that a pnori considerations form the 
nature discoscrable through sense-ex basis c\cn of human perception or 
pcricnce or from the straightforss-ard sensibifit) Thissiess was important to 
an3l)tic truths which owe their s-alid Kant for in his proposed Copemican 
ity to the fact that the predicate term revolution in epistemology the two 
IS contained in the subject term of sources of knowledge are scnsibilitv 
such judgments—in other vsords to and understanding working m insepa 
the fact that they arc true by virtue of table harness together He had alreadv 
the meanings of their terms true by written in the introduction to the Crt 
definition This distinction is illus* tujue that all knowledge begins with 
trated by the statements Peaceful re* experience but it does not necessanly 
sistance is effective (sstiihetic) and anse out of experience 
"Peaceful resiscers shun violence (ana What arc these a rnon foundations 
lytic) 'This distinction had been rccog of sensibility? According to Kant they 

nized by Hume who regarded it as ex ate space and time He reasoned that 

hausting the kinds of statements that all objects of perception are neces 
can ^ true or false But Kant believed sanly located in space and time Such 
that there are statements neither em objects may vary over a period of lime 

pineal nor analytic in character—syn in color shape size and so on and 

thetic a prwn statements These are still be perceptible objects but they 

statements which are true neither by cannot be depnved of space and time 

definition nor because of facts discover and still remain perceptible Even to 
able through sense-expenence Rather establish ourselves as perceivers and 
they can be seen to be true mdepend objects in our env-ironment as objects 
ently of sense-expenence in this sense of perception requires the use of spa 
they are a pnon and necessanly true tial and temporal terms hence the con 
since no sense-expenence can possibly cepts of space and time As percip ents 
confute them Kant bel eved that all we regard perceived objects as separate 
mathemaUcal statements are of th s from or distant from us and we real 

sort_for example Seven plus five ize that our perceptions themselves 

equals twelve He also believed that whether of external objects or of our 
synthetic a pnon truths constitute the own thoughts and feelings succeed 
framework of Newtoruan saence as one another in time We cannot repre- 
we shall see shortly But if such truths sent them otherwise and sull sensibly 
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preser\ e the meaning of the tenns pet 
ccl^er and object of perception In 
this sense space and time dcscr\ e recog 
nition as presuppositions of sense-ex 
penence All our empirical descriptne 
characterizations of perceptible objects 
tahe for granted their fundamental na 
ture as objects m space and time This 
IS why Kant calls space and lime forms 
of tnltaltott in order to distinguish 
them from the contents of sense-expen 
ence To be sure portions of space and 
moments of time can be perceived but 
such parts must always be understood 
as forming parts of an underlying con 
tinuum of space and time (British 

f henomcnalists hhe Berkeley and 
lume were not m agreement with this 
interpretation of space and time but 
whether we can agree with Kant in 
the details of his argument we prob¬ 
ably can agree with him that the per 
ception of anything presupposes the 
existence of space and time ) 

Believing that he had already exhib¬ 
ited the dependency of human Icnowl 
edge upon conditions prior to immedi 
ate sense-experience Kant next pro 
ceeded to a consideration of the a fnort 
conditions of human understanding 
We saw above that in Kant s view all 
knowledge is the product of human 
understanding applied to sense-experi 
ence Does the understand ng organize 
the contents of sense experience accord 
mg to Its own rules—rules which must 
originate elsewhere than in sense-ex 
penence if their function is to catego- 
nze It? Such rules exist indeed de- 
efared Kant and he caffed them the 
categones of the understanding He 
argued that there are twelve such cate 
goiies and that they can be discovered 
and classified by careful scrut ny of die 
logical forms of the judgments we 
characteristically make about the 


world For example iF we look at our 
categorical judgments we see that they 
contain a referring expression which 
\ve call the grammatical subject and a 
characterizing expression which we 
call the fredicale In “Beethoven was a 
great composer the refernng or sub¬ 
ject term is of course Beethoven and 
our characterizing or predicate term is 
great composer Now a tremendous 
number of the factual claims we nor 
mally make are of this same basic 
form —substance and pred cated prop¬ 
erty—^and for Kant therefore the con 
cept of substance deserves the status of 
a category of knowledge Under it are 
subsumed all the substance-words m 
our conceptual scheme of things such 
as table * tree moon nail and 
so on which denote material objects 
in OUT environment It is thus a fam ly 
like concept denoting all those objects 
which have suhstant ahty m common 
something which none of the rndivid 
ua! terms in this category does 
Much the same point can be made 
about the concept of causality to take 
another of Kants categories which 
he derived from the form of hypo- 
thet ca! or conditional judgments—our 
if then judgments If water is 
heated under normal atmospheric con 
ditions to 2I2®F it will boil and If 
one suppresses his guilt feelings he 
will become neurot c are examples of 
hypothetical judgments which assert a 
causal connection between the states 
of affairs mentioned by the antecedent 
and consequent of such judgments 
Such judgments afso appear frequent/y 
in our factual reports on the world 
and suggest that the concept of causal 
ity is an important and fundamental 
concept in our way of record ng ex 
per ence It is a concept embracing 
numerous words in out language such 



as "create "pfcnlucc " " 1 ) 1111 ;; lU iit" 
"male and so fort!) ill of ulitch 
are cautil termr. B) t»««e of design 
jng such 1 large famil) of terms the 
concept of causilits must he regarded 
as one of the rclitisilj feu root con 
cepts or ciicgorics at the basis of our 
conceptuil scheme sshich gise this 
scheme its flisor h) intlueneing it 
throughout The importince of causal 
It) is something wmch Kint cJearK 
saw, csen though it had been missed 
b) the British phenomcnahsts 

Man) philosophers hue disagreed 
uith Kant oscr nis number and selec 
non of categories as well as his 
method of arruing at them but they 
hate not talcn issue with him as to 
the existence of categories m our 
conceptual framework and their im 
portance in any account of human 
knowledge But mans others base re¬ 
jected Kants major contention that 
human knossledgc is dependent upon 
such categories as substance and caus 
ality and so ha\e sided with Hume 
who not finding anything answering 
to such categories in immcd ate sense- 
expenence proceeded to dismiss rhem 
as fictitious Kant of course agreed 
with Hume that substance and cau 
sahty are not to be found »« sense-ex 
petience but he insisted neserthelcss 
that they are necessary ingredients in 
a world about svhich we can hope to 
have knowledge The Kantian point is 
somet mes made by saying that unless 
one assumes that the general features 
referred by one s judgments persist 
in time and are public entities inde¬ 
pendent of an) parocular percipient 
there can be no confirmation judg 
ments and consequently no knoivledge 
at all Kant saw this simple but essen 
Hal point when he stated that the 


categories are neccssar) conditions for 
our liasing ans knowledge wliaisocscr 
He also saw that categories such as 
suKtince md causalus arc b> no 
meins arl itnr) impositions upon 
scnsc-expencnce as is sometimes im 
plied h) Hume and Ins followers but 
arc useful concepts since scnsc-cxpen 
ence testifies to a great amount of or 
dcfliness m the ssorld rather than to 
3 Ixfuddling chaos It is the presence 
of ortltr obsenublc h) all svhich sin 
dicaies the use of such ordering prin 
cipics as substance and causahfv—(hey 
ssould base no utilit) sshateser in a 
chaotic world 

It IS chiefly as ordering pnnnples 
that Kant viewed the categories what 
thc) order or $)nthesi 2 c in his partly 
phenomenalistic iheor) of knowledge 
arc the items of experience colors, 
shapes sizes sounds tactile impres 
sions odors and so on But Kant be- 
I esed that there is a problem in show 
ing bow such a {’non principles can 
be applied to empirical data and he 
thought that the answer to this prob¬ 
lem IS to be found in the mediatory 
power of f me which as seen aboi'e 
IS an a frton ordering form which is 
a nccessar) condition of sense-experi 
ence Kant proceeded to relate the cat 
cgories to the concept of time and it 
was this merger of the concepts of sub¬ 
stance causality and nme which 
paved the way to his discussion of the 
presuppositions of Newtonian science 
Kant believed that there are three such 
presuppositions namely the principles 
of thc conservation of matter of uni¬ 
versal causaht) and of the universal 
inter relat on of all things making up 
the natural vv orld (We recalled that in 
the Newtonian view of the universe 
all objects were considered to be made 



up of material particles goxTrncd in 
their IxhaMor h\ the universal laws 
of motion and attraction ) 

Such principles ire not anaKttc 
truths accordinp to Kant since their 
denials arc not self aintradictor) nor 
arc the) (.mpincal generalizations since 
vve know them to he ncccssarilj true 
nnd no empirical pcncralizalion is ever 
neccssarilv true ITiej must therefore 
l>c genuine synthetic a priori truths 
and their possibiht) atiscs from the 
fact that thev utilize a priori concepts 
whose u«e IS indispensable to humin 
knowledge and jet whose onU sanc¬ 
tioned cognitive use is in relation to 
the objects of sense-cxpencncc in the 
manner dictated hj the principles in 
question themselves 

Kants argument in this respect is 
somewhat cimilar though it has been 
defended as illuminating bj thinkers 
who believe that anv cxaminition of 
basic principles must incvitablj be 
arcular m that they must be cluci 
dated in terms of one another Dut his 
argument has not been convincing to 
manv others who altiiough granting 
that Kant isolated the mam presup¬ 
positions of the scientific thinking of 
his daj do not concede that the pre¬ 
suppositions arc sjnlhetic a jnon 
Such critics argue that it is one thing 
to show that certain concepts arc not 
empirical in origin and another to 
show that the judgments in which 
thej figure are a prion Concepts such 
as substance and causalitj may indeed 
underlie our factual discourse about 
the world and so be necessary and in 
eradicable concepts to intelligible and 
informative discourse but it is not at 
all evident that the principles in 
which they occur—such as that the 
quantity of substance remains invan 


ent throughout all physical transforma 
tions—are necessarily true Such prin 
oplcs may be fruitful guidcposts in 
vncntific inquiry jet not be true or 
false judgments at all merclj heuristic 
rules in the way that Kant himself 
was to regard certain metaphysical con 
cepts as wl shall see shortly 

Up to this point Kants concern was 
to explore the foundations of scientific 
knowledge and to disclose the depend 
enc) of such knowledge upon a hand 
ful of forms concepts and principles 
In this exploration he clashed some¬ 
times head-on sometimes obliquely, as 
vve have seen with accounts of human 
knowledge provided by British empir 
icists But his conclusions thus far 
were also brewing trouble and em 
barrassment for Continental rational 
ism as well For what follows from 
showing that concepts such as causal 
tty and substance are presuppositions 
of empirical knowledge? It follows 
Kant said that their use independent 
of scnstKxpenence is illegitimate and 
can only result in conceptual difiicul 
tics and empty noise We recall that 
Kants initial concern was to de¬ 
termine whether men can fruitfully 
engage in metaphysical speculation In 
his time such speculation chiefiy re¬ 
volved around such matters as the im 
mortality of the soul the origin and 
extent of the universe and the ex st 
ence and nature of God Was a sa 
ence of such matters really possible? 
In the thud and concluding portion 
of his inquiry called the Transcen 
dental Dialecuc Cthat dealing with 
the categories and principles he had 
termed the Transcendental Ana 
lytic y Kants answer to this burning 
question was an unequivocal No' 

Kant identified the mam concepts 
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of die atoxe mentioned mcnph)sic»l that is the object of cmpmcal psjxhol 
issues as the nstchological idea or og) 

soul the cosmological idea or «orW Kant next turned to metaphnical 
and the theological idea or God and spcculauon about the uniserse at large 
he considered the author of such Ideas Men ha\e ahvays ashed themselves 
to be human reason nthcr than human svith respect to the universe whether 
understanding or sensibility But why u had a beginning m time or has al 
IS human reason unable to develop waj-s existed whether it is finitely or 
these ideas cogently and scicntificall)? infinitely extended in space and 
Kants chief explanation for this dcbil whether it was created Kant showed 
ity was that nothing m scnse^xpcri that no definiuve answers are possible 
ence corresponds to the ideas of pure to such questions. Indeed he argued 
reason and thus there can be no con that reasoning can establish with equal 
trol over their speculative use cogency alternative answers to such 

Cartesians and Leibnizians for ex questions His explanation for such a 
ample argued that the sou] was an tm disconcerting and paradoxical state of 
matenal simple therefore indestrucu affain m metaph) sics was that one can 
blc substance But where is the empin not regard the universe as a substance 
cal support for such claims? It docs not or given entity in the way a desk for 
exist said Kant and furthermore the example can be so regarded It is of 
reasoning leading up to such conclu course meaningful to ask when a cer 
sions IS wholl) fallaaous These Car tarn desk was made how it was made 
tesians and I^ibmzians have treated and what its spatial boundanes are 
the I think or cogiio—that is pre- Such quesuons can be settled empin 
supposed by all acts of knowing—as cally tor we can trace the history of 
the logical subject of our ludgroents the desk and have it before us to 
analogous to the way in which “Bee* measure But this mvesugaton of 
thoven is the subject of the judgment the properties of the desk and the 
Beethoven became deaf m his later countless ones like it which we un 
years further Cartesians and Leibni dertake in our daily lives occur within 
zians have argued that just as Bee- the framework of the universe so that 
thoven designates a real person so the questions that can significantly be 
does the knowing subject of the raised about things within the uni 
cogito Kant s rebuttal to this argu verse cannot significantly or profitably 
ment consisted of saying that it js an be asked of the universe itself If the 
analytic truth that acts of knowing cate^ries of substance and causality 
presuppose a knower but the exist have as their proper epistemic func- 
ence of the knower is an erapncal ton the charactenzation of given and 
question which cannot be inferred possible objects of perception it is an 
from an analytic truth whose validity is improper use of such categories to ap- 
founded upon the meaning of terms ply them to what is neither a given 
The existence of the soul as well as its nor even a possible object of percep- 
piopeities must rema n an emp r cal ton such as the universe Because it is 
quesuon and the concept of substance not such an object the umverse can 
is properly appl ed only to the self not serve as a check or control upon 
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our speculations about it and it is tbis 
basic consideration again %vhich c\ 
plains reason's incompetence m this 
area 

Can human reason do din betar, 
then, in the area of theological specu 
lation? Can it, in the abseni.c ot em 
pineal evidence, produce convincing 
arguments for Goa s existence, his be- 
ne\olence, omniscience, and so forth? 
Kant surteyed the standard arguments 
or alleged proofs for the existence of 
God and concluded that none of them 
have any real force He found that 
arguments which use the facts of exist 
ence, design, and causality in nature 
to support claims on behalf of divine 
existence not only malce an unwar 
ranted leap from the known to the 
unknown, but also fall back on the 
ontological argument for the existence 
of God as propounded successively by 
Saint Anselm, Descartes, and LeiSruz 
This famous and captivating argu 
ment begins with the premise that 
God is the being greater than which 
nothing 18 conceivable, and with the 
help of a subordinate premise to the 
effect that existence in the real world 
IS better than existence merely in idea 
proceeds to the conclusion that God 
must exist, for if he did not he would 
not then be the greatest conceivable 
entity 

Kant’s rebuttal of the ontological ar 
gument consists of saying that all ex 
istential statements of the form X ex 
ists’ are synthetic a fosterwn and must 
be established on empirical grounds 
If the major premise of the ontological 
argument is analytic, then existence 
IS included in the definition of God 
and one has in effect defined God into 
existence But, Kant asked can we by 
definition define anything into exist 


cnce, or must we not look beyond our 
concept of something in order to de¬ 
termine whether it gcnuincIy’^Cxists^ 
Kant added that it is in any case a mis 
take to view existence as a predicate 
like any other, since in all statements 
in which refening expressions such as 
'God' occur as subject terms the exist 
ence of the denoted objectCs) is not 
asserted by such statements but rather 
taken for granted in order to see what 
IS attributed truly or falsely to the de¬ 
noted object(s) But if existence is 
taken for granted m this way, then as 
far as the ontological argument is con 
cemed one has assumed the very point 
in question and the argument is ques 
non begging 

The results of Kant’s inquiw into 
classical metaphysics prompted him to 
reject the view that the leading con 
cepts of such speculation have any 
consututive place in human knowf 
edge at all Such concepts do not enter 
into the weblike structure of our 
knowledge of the world, as do the cat 
egoties in his view But Kant did not 
progress further to the Humian con 
elusion that metaphysical works con 
taming these concepts should therefore 
be consigned to the flames On the 
contrary he argued that although such 
concepts do not have a constitutive 
role m human knowledge, they never 
theless have a vital regulative function 
in the scientific quest, for they posit a 
systematic unity to the world and so 
stimulate scientists to look for connec 
tions m nature, even between such di 
verse elements say, as falling apples 
and orbiting planets It is pure reason 
with Its concept of an ordering pur 
poseful and wholly rational God, for 
example, which proposes for investi 
gabon the idea that the world created 



by God must be rational!) constructed 
throughout and so resvard expenmen 
ta! inquiry b) men similarl) endowed 
with reason No other faculty of the 
mind was for Kant capable of such a 
stirring vision 

In this rcmirtihlc conclusion to his 
inquirv into the mniributing factors of 
human knowledge, Kant plainly con 
ceded enormous importance to pure 
reason, although not that exactly 
which rationalists defended lie there¬ 
fore no more appeased the rationalists 
than he did the British empiricists. 

Man) philosophers since Kant have 
appreoated his middle road between 
rationalism and cmpifiasm, even if 
they have not been able to accept the 
details of this reasoning and they have 
credited Kant with the nrc ability to 
raise problems worthy of philosophi 
cal tnv estimation 

But other philosophers have not 
been impressed by kant’s stnccurcs 
against rationalism and empinctsm. 


and tlicv base borrowed from bis mclic- 
ulouv genius (happil) wedded to broad 
vision) what suits their purposes 
while ignonng wliat docs not Thus 
Hegel for example, was stimulated by 
Kant to seize upon pure reason’s du* 
fcctjca! tendencies—so futile on Kant's 
View—and erect upon such tendennes 
a complete picture of history and the 
world—quite often at the expense of 
empirical facts And latter-day phenom 
enahsts such as John Stuart Mill and 
Bertrand Russell have persisted in the 
search for the foundations of human 
knowledge among senscKlata Cmore 
latcl) m conjunction with formal 
logic) which in all their fleeting tran¬ 
siency arc so much unlike Kants en 
dunng and causally ordered substance 
But most philosophical cntics assent 
to the nch stimulation of Kants ever 
surprising ferule mind and rank him 
among the great philosophers of all 
time 


ESSAYS ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN 
ESSAYS ON THE ACTIVE POWERS 
OF THE HUMAN MIND 

Author Thomas Reid (1710-1796) 

Type of-aork. Epistemology, ethics philosoph) of mind 
Firstpiibhshed Inteflccfsw/Powers, 1785 Aetiie Powers, 1788 

PniNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

There is no intermediate between the mental act and the object of knowledge 
perception is the direct experience of things presetU to the senses 

All the mlellectual powers involve apprehension of some content and pidg- 
ment 

We haxe immediate experience of spatial extension and of temporal duration, 
and this intuitive knowledge swppliesfirst pnnciples 

Through perception and memory we acquire probable knowledge through 
conception and abstraction, knowledge of necessary truths 
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God has stipphed men xvilli consaences tvhtch provide mtwtive knowledge 
of the and the UTOMg, m foUomng hts moral sense no man need fear a 
conflict of interest and duty 


At the age of seventy-one Thomas 
Reid resigned from his University of 
Glasgow professorship to prepare for 
publication his celebrated classroom 
lectures on mental and moral philoso- 
ph\ The intellectual world already 
knew the general thrust of the new 
Scottish Realism through his Inquiry 
into the HtiinoK Mtnd C1764) But 
the full articulation and defense of the 
s)stem awaited the appearance of his 
two books of Essays works so luad 
and so plausible that they became al 
most at once the basis of the orthodox 
pWesophy of the English speakmg 
world Reid s philosophy is everything 
that a public philosophy should be 
While It lacks the graceful stvle of 
certain eighteenth century philoso¬ 
phers It has a masculine strength and 
a directness which still arouses admira 
tion 

The Essays on the Intellectual Poiv 
ers of Man contains eight cssaw of 
rather unequal length each (except 
the Introduction^ gi'^n over to one of 
mans intellectual powers or faculties 
It IS characteristic of Reid s philosophy 
that like those of Joseph Butler and 
Francis Hutcheson it makes no effort 
to reduce the different actnities to a 
common denominator Sense-percep¬ 
tion memon concepUon (imagina 
tion) abstraction judgment reason 
and taste are so man) d stinct and ir 
reducible actnities although they may 
also occur m combination Reid be¬ 
gins each essay b) identif)»ng the 
power in question and explaining its 
t)pical features There follows a his 
toncal account telling how other phi 
losophers have dealt with the subject 


Often m addition one of the British 
empincists is selected for quotation 
and detailed refutation—not the least 
profitable part of the work 

Reid was a eonscienbous empincist 
pledged to carry out the program of 
Francis Bacon for the mental and 
moral sciences By observation and in 
\esligatJOn he hoped to arrive at funda 
mental laws comparable to those 
which Newton had found m natural 
philosophy His method is basically 
introspective one can learn to attend 
to ones own mental activities describe 
them and relate them, to one another 
In this manner we can map out the 
‘human constitution But descnpbon 
1 $ all that we can attain to since to 
man it is not given to know the causes 
of things In fact with Reid as with 
most of his contemporaries the under 
lying assumption (as basic to them as 
evolution was to the late nineteenth 
century) was that by a perfect wisdom 
all the parts of the world are adjusted 
to each other 

Besides introspection Reid makes 
frequent appeal to common speech to 
support what he takes to be the wit 
ness of mans constitubon An exam 
pie Is beauty properlj said to be an 
emobon m die mind oE the perceiver 
or a property of the object viewetP 
Language witnesses the latter Again 
are heat hardness and the like per 
celled as ideas in the mind or as qua! 
Ides in bodies’ Our speech testifies 
thatthei are perceived as qualities 

Reid s attitude tow-ard the history of 
philosophy (which he regarded as the 
historj of error) is central to his own 
common-sense point of view He shared 



the ophmlim of the cjRlifcenth cen grre of the vivacjty of an object 
turj wh.ch held that the truth tt al He main use of the distinction be- 
wa)*s near at hand and that the first tvseen primarj and iccondarj qualities 
step toss-ard enlightening manicmd is of things esen though he does not hold 
to clear awaj ignorance prejudice to the existence of ideas- Percepuon is 
and artifjcialit) In Reids mcs\ all a complex act sshich includes sensa 
the complications in mental philoso- tion but is not reducible to it Thus 
phj stem from the sen old error of sajs Reid sshen I touch the table I 
thinking of the mind after the analom has-c a sensation sshich houeser Ido 
of bods Men obsenc that m the not ordinartlj attend to the mind pass 
ph\*$icai world there is no action at mg over it to attend to the qualits of 
a distance and thej suppose that sim the thing—that is to saj hardness, 
ilarlj the mind can act and be acted smoothness There is according to 
upon onij b) uhat is immediate!) Reid a natural s)‘mbolism here sshich 
present to it The ancient pbilosonhers ue cannot understand the Creator 
taught that bodies gne off films which has attached the perception of the 
passing through the sense organs qualit) to the particular sensation and 
Ieas*e impressions on the mind The this is a m«terj—just as it is a m)S 

modems following Descartes have re- ter) that certain sibrations in the brain 

fined their doctrine but have retained are regular!) attached to certain sensa 
the old phantasms" under the new tions The case is otherwise with sec- 

name of ideas" These ideas are "h) ondary qualities \V^en we smell an 

potheucal in the bad sense of the odor Rcid saj's the sensation is likely 
word which Newton implied when to be mistaken for the physical object 
setting aside the entities ot the school although introspection reveals that 
men he said non fingo hypotheses when we smell saj a rose all that is 
According to Reid the progress of phi reall) attested is the existence of some 
losoph) is assured if the ideal hjpothe- external cause of the characteristic sen 
$ 1 $ (which remains to plague the sation we leam to connect the odor 
writings of Cartesians and Lockians with the object of our other senses 
alike) IS relegated to the rubbish heap Partly this is true also of vasion where 
along with other scholasuc notions hossoer the purely mental expen 

In Reids theory of knowledge there ences of color are inseparably blended 
IS no intermediate between the mental with spatial properties, 
act and the object of knowledge Per Perception and memorj besides the 
ception IS the direct expenence of not on of and bel ef in the object to- 
things present to the senses memory svard vvh ch they are directed carry 
of things past consciousness the with them other truth As Reid savs I 
minds own acuvity and sensaUon and know that I exist as knower and that 
emotion are pure states of consaous some external cause exists adequate to 
ness It IS characteristic of all these g ve nse to my perceptions and memo- 
powers that they include CD a nouon ries Through perception I come to 
or apprehension of some content and know the reality of space and through 
C2) a judgment or belief about exist memory I knqw the real ty of time— 
ence Reid is full of scorn for Humes these are presupposed by extension 
suggesuon that belief is simply a de- and by duration of which we have im 
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mediate ejtpenence Here are examples 
of what Reid calls intuitive trudis 
They serve as first principles for our 
knowledge of the world and man 
Other truths follow from them by lea 
sonmg or demonstration but the first 
principles (requisite to every science) 
must be known immediately 
The principles so far mentioned all 
have to do with existence By means 
of conception and abstraction it is pos 
sible for the mind to Invent objects of 
a different order These could be 
called ideas without offense—Platon 
ic, rather than Cartesian ideas They 
are objects of the mind and do not 
represent anything beyond themselves 
They do not as Plato supposed exist 
apart from the mind but are pure es 
sences completely discerned bv the 
mmd Among these theoretical objects 
axioms of a different sort are discov* 
ered We call them intumve also but 
they differ from those axioms which 
deal with contingent truths m that 
th^ are seen to be necessary 
The two kinds of principles just 
mentioned yield two kinds of know! 
edge—necessary truths (for example 
mathematics) yield demonstrative 
knowledge contingent truths (astron 
omy) yield probable knowledge Reid 
IS aissatisfiea with Humes suggestion 
that probable knowledge is less certain 
than demonstrative and accuses that 
philosopher of using the word prob¬ 
ability’ in a strange fashion Ones 
knowledge for instance that the cap¬ 
ital of France is Pans is no less certain 
than a demonstration in geometry 
Discussing demonstrate e knowl 
edge Reid takes issue mth Lockes 
contention that moral judgments arc of 
this sort since the terms of moral 
judgments arc not real essences but 
nominal ones According to Reid 
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moral judgments are judgments about 
contingent matters and flow not from 
definitions but from intuitions They 
depend on moral axioms more or less 
clearly discerned by all civilized peo¬ 
ples And they are properly discussed 
under the actual rather than the mtel 
lectual powers of the mind 
Problems of taste however which 
very much interested the eighteenth 
century, are dealt with under intellec¬ 
tual powers Reid is interested in the 
power of the mind to combine images m 
meaningful patterns—he is dissatisfied 
with the purely mechanistic account of 
thinking expounded under the name 
of associouonism Here in the broad 
est sense is the basis for art purposive 
ness We not only invent meaningful 
combinations but we recognize them 
and rejoice in them m the handi 
work of other men and m nature 
Reid follows the usual division of 
aesthetic objects into those of curiosity 
grandeur and beauty The percep- 
uon of any of these is a complex act 
involving on the one hand an emotion 
and on the other a notion and judg¬ 
ment respecting the object There is an 
analogy oetween this and his analysis 
of sense-perception as sensation is to 
physical quality so emotion is to aes 
thetic quality Curiosity (like smell 
for example) is almost entirely subjec¬ 
tive Not so with grandeur and beauty 
where we are aware of a property in 
the thing It may be that the property 
is occult —in which case our judg¬ 
ment of beauty is like our perception 
of color and we do not understand 
what It IS in the object that gives nse 
to our pleasant emouon But some¬ 
times the property is perfectly intclli 
cible—in which case our judgment of 
beauty is analogous to our perception 
c^pnmary qualities 



Reids philosophy radiates confi as in Joseph Butler’s Sermons C1726) 
dence and good will He is not netv It lies in the belief that man’s consti 
ous about his position, and although tution has been fashioned by a wise 
he indulges in ridicule (he justifies it and benevolent Creator who always or 
as one of the ways in which common ders the part with a view to the per 
sense asserts itself) it is never cruel or fection of the whole There are many 
malicious as is so much eighteenth mom es in man and, though often they 
century wt Nevertheless, Reid has a seem to be at odds, careful examma 
genuine enemy it is slcepucism He tion reveals a hierarchy among them 
thanks Hume for carrying the ‘spint Every motive is good at the right time 
of modem philosophy ’ (Reid s oivn ex and place and there are superior pnn 
pression) out to its logical conclusion aples which determine when and 
if one hypothesizes 'ideas’ skephasm where the inferior are intended to 
IS inevitable But skepticism, m Reids function TTius, a purely descnptive 
eyes, is merely defeatism of the sort account of human nature contains by 
that prevailed in natural philosophy implication a moral code But in prac- 
until the miasmas of peripateocism tice man has a readier guide One of 
were cleared away by such men as the higher pnnaples with which he is 
Galileo and Newton Happily, a re- endowed is consaence, which gives 
turn to common sense makes possible him an mtuiuve sense of right and 
new experimental gains in mental and wrong Since it is bestosved upon him 
moral pnilosophy also by the Architect of his being it can be 

'The Essays on the Active Penvers of trusted to lead him toward his proper 
the Human Mmd cames the mvesuga end 

tion from mental philosophy into the By the same token interest and duty 
field of moral philosophy This work are seen to be complementaries It is 
is only half as long as the former, and part of the office of reason to judge be- 
hence we xighdy infer that it was not tween desires and to steer the course 
Reids major field of interest, but not sshich promises to be good for man on 
that he considered the acuve life less the whole The roan who follows rea 
important than the speculative one son is said to be prudent, and msofar 
On the contrary, he glows wth enthu as he is successful he achieves a happy 
siasm for those remarkable endow life But such intelligence never ex 
ments which set man above the other tends very far and for mankind as a 
animals and give him the means of re- whole it is not an adequate guide In 
making the world m the interests of addition to calculating his interest, 
human happiness The intellectual man should study duty disclosed to 
po%vers are only instruments in the serv him through the moral sense Here he 
ice of man’s acuve powers is not merely provided with moral 

Moral philosophy, until almost out truth, from which he may infer his 
own time, included the psychology of ohfigation but the tfehverances of con 
motives as well as the principles of saence are also attended with strong 
nonnaUve action In Reids philosophy feelings of approval and disapproial, 
these can scarcely be disjoined ’Die which add greatly to its effectiveness 
clue to his system may be found in as a guide While there can be no op- 
Popes Essay on Man (1734) as well posiuon beUveen these two pnnaples, 
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the rule should he to follou dut) 
rather tlian interest on the reasonable 
presumption that under a ssisc nnd 
KncsiUm Administration it is impos 
sihle lint the issue of doinq uhat is 
rij^ht should c\cr he an)lhing but 
lini |n 

In somcuhai tilt same was egoistic 
and altruistic motives arc prnvH not 
to Ivc in conflict Out animal impulses 
whether appetites or desires h\ them 
stlies arc neither selfish nor unstlfisli 
neither had nor g«x>d It is onlv with 
rcfircncc to larger considerations that 
tliiv become one nr the other Rightly 
ordcretl thtv Ixath promote our ovvn 
liajjnu-.s and serve our fellow men 
RtJ on would if It were perfect so 
rcgulili llum But Ixtiause of the lim 
Its of mans reasoning power God has 
taVen the prccaut on of undergirding 
his intention and to secure our social 
w ell iKing has implanted in us certain 
pfTcctnns which art above the partic¬ 
ular desires hut Ivncath reason and 
conscience Benevolence the first of 
these IS the source of such aftcciions 
as filial love gratitude compassion 
friendship and public spirit But 
there is also malevolent affe'ction 
which manifests itself in emulation 
and resentment (Reid is not sure that 
ihcv should be called malevolent ) 
In themselves thev are not evil being 
the basis for such honest attitudes as 
the desire to excel and the disposition 
to resist and retaliate mjurv If they are 
not brought under the government 
of reason or conscience they become 
e\ il but this is also true of our b^ev 
olent affections 

The question of moral libertj inevi 
tablv finds a place m Rcia s discussion 
The problem as he sees it is not 
whether a man has power to act but 
only whether he has power to will 


Hobbes who defined the question in 
the former manner equated liberty 
with freedom from external impcdi 
ment at the same time he held that all 
mans actions arc causall) determined 
Tor Reid it is this last contention 
which needs to be examined The mat 
ter IS complex Reid holds it to be a 
self-evident truth that even event m 
the matciial world including the mo¬ 
tion of a mans bodv, must have an 
elTcient cause but that the nature of 
the causal nexus is m)stcrious Pre- 
siimabl) the divine Spirit is the source 
of the motions in nature at large The 
question in hand is whether the hu 
man spirit has received a 'omewhat 
analogous power Reid holds that it 
has else all our notions of dut) and 
tcsponsibiluv praise and blame would 
be Without foundation As he looks for 
the source of this freedom in the hu 
man constitution it seems to him to he 
on the side of reason as opposed to 
passions The latter are impressions 
upon the mind which have tneir on 
gm in matter but the former seems to 
be independent of these motives and 
free to direct its attention from one ob¬ 
ject to another to weigh their respec¬ 
tive merits to select a goal and to 
plan a course of action Insofar as it is 
cxtcmallj motivated the things that 
influence reason are final Coot effi 
cient) causes together with such con 
sideiations as truth and duty 

Although Reid regards the active 
powers as a natural endowment he 
does not suppose that thej occur full 
blown in am person Conscience is a 
good example It does not make itself 
felt at all in infants or m imbeciles 
And even m the adult it is extremely 
subject to education both for weal and 
for woe In this respect moral compe¬ 
tence IS like other natural endowments 
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—like the ability to dance or smg or to 
reason logically The unpleasant fact is 
that the great part of mankind in every 
age IS sunk m gross ignorance and fet 
tered to stupid and unprofitable cus 
toms But even as the intellectual 
powers have a natural affinity for truth, 
so the active incline man toward virtue 
and well being This is manifest in the 
institutions of all civnlized people and 
m the Law of Nature and of Nations 
widely recognized as the foundation of 
political rights and duties 
Reid distinguishes between the 
moral judgment and the theory of mor 
als Just as a person maj have a good 
ear which has been improved by prac¬ 
tice m the art of music, and still be ig 
norant of the anatomy of heanng and 
the theory of sound, so one may have 
exact and comprehensive knowledge 
of what IS nght and wrong in human 
conduct and jet be ignorant of the 
structure of our moral powers hforal 
theory is important as a part of the 
philosophy of the human mind, but 
not as a part of morals 
It is usual to thmk of Thomas Reid 
as the apostle of common sense' The 
term occurs frequentlj in his vsTitmgs 
not alwaj's v\.ith the same meaning In 
some places it means good sense — 
that degree of reason which makes a 
man capable of managing his own 
affairs and answerable in his conduct 
toward others In other places it refers 
to the opinions of the man in the street 
But in the technical sense which came 
to characterize the sjstera of Reid and 
of the Scottish school it stands for that 
part of man s mental constituuon by 
which he knows the truth of the 
prmaples or axioms which, underlj 
mg all expenence and all inference are 


the indispensable foundations of sci 
ence and morality 

"We ascribe to reason two offices or 
two degrees. The first is to judge of 
things sclf-endent, the second to draw 
conclusions that are not self-evident 
from those that are TTie first of these 
IS the province, and the sole province, 
of common sense; and, therefore, it co¬ 
incides with reason m its whole ex 
tent, and is only another name for one 
branch or one degree of reason ” 

The most obvious difference be¬ 
tween the two kinds of reason men 
tioned here is that, whereas the second 
IS ‘learned by practice and rules ' the 
first is ‘purely natural, and therefore 
common to the learned and the im 
learned to the trained and the un 
trained." Whatever the difficulties of 
formulaong its deliverances, there is, 
naove to man’s mind, a capacity to 

e the essential truths concerning 
in existence 

Common sense so vmderstood un 
derlies the reahsm of Scottish philos 
ophy In his anal) sis of expenence, 
Reid av-oided sensationism and nomi 
nalism only because, at each cnucal 
juncture, he refused to wear the blmd- 
ers of technical reason He professed to 
repudiate metaphysics, and agreed 
With his age that man ought to content 
himself with observed laws and phe¬ 
nomena But he was little disposed to 
measure heav en with a span 

"A man who is possessed of the 
genuine spint of philosophy will think 
It impiety to contaminate the divine 
workmanship by mixing it with those 
ficcronsof bumin fancy, called tlieones 
and hypotheses, v\hich will alwajs bear 
the signature of human folly, no less 
than the other does of divme wisdom " 
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CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON 


Author Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 

Type of uork Ethics 
First published 1788 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Morality can claim objectivity and universality only by being founded on pure 
reason itself 

Moral Irnvs are tinncrsal and categorical because of their form not their em 
pineal content 

The /tiHdaiiienfal law of the pure practical reason is so to act that the maxim 
of the will could aluays function as a principle establishing universal law 

Were it not for the moral law man could never know himself to be free for 
man thou ought implies thoucanst 

The rational postulates of the practical reason are that man t$ free that the 
soul is immortal and that God exists 

None of Kants writings can be un pineal deception began to be seen as 
derstood without a clear recognition intervening between perceiver and 
oF the Groernican revoluuon in phi perceited thus raising powerfully the 
losophy effected by his Brst critique question of the criteria for truth The 
the Cnfiqiic of Pure Reason (1781) Aristotelians especially from the time 
Pre\iouslj the predominant rational of St Thomas Aquinas on affirmed 
tradition in Western philosophy was that knowledge begins with sense per 
founded on the assumpt on of rea ception however because of reasons 
son s capacit) for discovering the forms capacity for extracting forms human 
or essential structures characterizing knowledge possessed not only the quil 
all things Whether the form of tree ities of necessity and universality but 
ness was an innate aspect of every made possible an inductive knowledge 
existent tree (as Aristotle believed) or of trans-empirical realities It was the 
a transcendent form in wh ch each ex emp r cists especially Dav d Hume 
istent tree partic pated (as Plato held) who provided the most senous chal 
the capacity of reason for perceiving lenge to this rationalist claim Center 
such forms was not doubted The ing his attack on the problem of uni 
med eval controversy over universals versal cau ality (cause and effect as 
centered not in reasons ab 1 tv for such universally operative) Hume raised 
perception but m the nature of this the question of necessit) On what 
ratonal activit) grounds he asked can one insist that 

From the first questioning of the ^ necessity all effects have causes 
nominalists however through the and similarly that such causes nec 
break between self and exterior essanly produce identical effects? 
world in Descartes doubt as to the Humes conclusion was that the caie- 
precise authont) of rational apprehen gorv of causalit) like all human ideas 
Sion increased Human error and cm is derived from sense impressions hav 
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ing the status simply of a habitual 
assumption and expectauon, human 
ideas are fore\er bereft of necessity 

It ^\as Kant who saw the senousness 
of this empmcist challenge Reason 
uas bankrupt as an agent of knoul 
edge if It could no longer claim ne¬ 
cessity and thus unuersality for its 
findings Man and the world had been 
severed, and skepticism seemed the m 
e\ntable result 

The answer provided bj Kant’s first 
critique was a revolunon, a complete 
reversal of the previous conception of 
the knowing process. If human knovvl 
edge cannot claim a necessity which is 
resident within the empincal world it 
self. It IS possible, nevertheless, to 
claim umversality for it if the locus of 
necessity is within the univ ersal opera 
tions of human reason With this new 
conception of rational necessity and 
universality, Kant proceeded to exhibit 
what he conceived to be the necessary 
operations of rational apprehension, 
the manner in which the understand 
mg, by Its very structure, has and of 
necessity will always perceive and or 
gamze whatever realities encounter it 

As Kant interpreted it, Hume's error 
was in seeing subjective necessity as 
grounded only in habit instead of be¬ 
ing a result of the a fnon structure of 
reason If the latter is the case, ra 
Uonal necessity and universality are 
guaranteed aldiough on a far different 
basis from before For Kant the fonns 
perceived through sense expenence 
are the product of the categones of the 
human mind hut now the externality 
so encountered is never known as it is 
in Itself Cas ‘noumenon ), but only m 
Its relation to man Cas phenomenon”) 

While reason attempts to complete 
this knowledge by bringing it into a 
comprehensive unity, it is barred from 


success in this speculative operation 
b} certain antinomies, both sides of 
which are in hannony with man’s phe¬ 
nomenal knowledge In the area of 
speculame psychology, these antino¬ 
mies make it impossible to affirm a soul 
existing apart from the physical In 
the area of speculative cosmology, the 
consequence of the anunomies centers 
in the impossibility of establishing man 
as free of the determined processes of 
cause and effect And m the area of 
speculative theology, the antmomies 
negate the possibility of proving the 
existence of God In all cases, the 
antinomies defy resolution of these 
questions either posibvely or nega 
Ovely 

As a result, reason, m its theoretical 
function, is barred from any cogmove 
penetration into the noumenal This 
does not mean that the noumenal 
realm is necessanly unlike mans phe¬ 
nomenal knowledge of it and that hu 
man categones do not apply there, 
rather, the problem is that pure reason 
can provide no guarantee of any corre¬ 
spondence 

What IS most significant about the 
first cnbque is that while Kant revives 
the old Platonic distinction between 
noumenon and phenomenon m ex 
plonng reason along the narrowly Ans 
totelian lines of his day (as a stnctly 
cognitive acUvity), the Platonic dis 
tmcbon became a severe human Iimi 
tauon Plato had stressed the noetic 
aspects of reason, which was deeply 
imbued with an intuitive or mystical 
quali^ But in the preface to the sec¬ 
ond ^ition of the first critique Kant 
gave indication that he was moving to¬ 
ward a broader, or more Platonic, con 
cepuon of reason 'T have found it 
necessary to deny knowledge [of super 
sensible reahty] m order to make room 



for faith " Although ‘ faith,” for Kant, 
was to be understood largely in moral 
terms (stemming from his pietisnc 
background), we have here a begin 
ning indication of his recognition of 
modes of human apprehension far 
broader than simply discursne or cog 
nitive reason Much of the impetus 
for exploring this possibility came 
from Kant’s tremendous interest in 
ethics, made urgent by the seemingly 
undermining affect of his first critique 
upon this realm His understanding of 
the experience of the form of duty, 
like Plato’s experience of the form of 
the good, has about it a near mystical 
quality 

The Cntique of Practical Reason is 
of major importance not only as the 
attempt to aeaie a purely raaonal 
ethic, hut also as a defense of a non 
discursive mode of apprehension, as an 
insistence that the “rational’ is not 
restricted in meaning to the “cogm 
tive ” It IS this point which Kant de- 
selops further in the third critique, the 
Cntiqiie of JitUgnient (1790), m 
terms of beauty and the purposive¬ 
ness of nature In order to understand 
these points one must beware of the 
misleading title of the second cnbque 
In disUnguishing between pure reason 
and practical reason, Kant is not speak 
mg of two human agents or Ioct of 
actmty, in both cntiques he is speak 
ing of pure reason as such, but in the 
first he IS concerned with its theoreO 
cal or speculative function, in the sec¬ 
ond with Its practical or ethical func¬ 
tion For Kant, this second function is 
the activity known as will It is his 
purpose to show that will is not di 
vorced from reason, controlled inter 
nally by drives or impulses, or cxter 
nally by pleasure stimuli In us ful 
filled operauon it is a purely rational 


enterprise, it is pure reason in its prac¬ 
tical operation which must control 
drives and determine external ends 
Likewise, in this realm it was Hume 
who haunted Kant, for Hume under¬ 
stood reason as being the pawn of pas 
sions, and morality as being tooted m 
subjective feeling Just as Kant’s an 
swec in the cognitive realm depended 
on exhibiting the a -prion or catego- 
ncal laws of man’s cognitive acbvity, 
so his answer m the second critique 
depended on discovering the a pnon 
or categorical laws of the rational will 
hloraitty could claim objectivity and 
universality only by being founded 
not on expenence, but on pure reason 
Itself The task of the second critique, 
then, IS 10 discover the a prion or nec¬ 
essary principles of the practical reason 
At the heart of the problem of 
ethics IS the problem of freedom, with 
out freedom, morality is an impossi 
bility But according to the first cn 
tique, since all things are seen, of ne¬ 
cessity, under the category of causality, 
all things are seen as determined Yet, 
Kant insists, the same noumenon phe¬ 
nomenon disbncbon applying to the 
object of such knowledge also applies 
to the subject as well It is man as 
phenomenon who is seen under the 
category of necessity, but the nature of 
the noumenal man remains unknown 
Although the speculabvc funcbon of 
reason strives for an understanding of 
the human "soul," the antinomies, as 
we have seen, left the matter of free¬ 
dom for the noumenal self as “prob¬ 
lematic but not impossible ’ If Kant 
can exhibit the wall as free, he be¬ 
lieves, he can also show the capacity 
pure reason to dctemiine the will s 
Mtal acbvaty 

If there is to be an objccuve ethie, 
an ethic based on freedom, the only 
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possibility for it can be reason presup- cannot be known through the theoreti 
posing nothing else but itself for a cal function of reason its objective 
rule can be objective and universal reality is discovered by experienang 
only if It IS not subject to any con the moral law as duty as a rational 
tingent subjective conditions Thus necessity Tins means that the pure 
moral lows cannot be based on the practical laws are discovered in the 
pleasure principle for the objects same manner as the pure theoretical 
pleasure and pain can only be identi laws by observing wbat reason directs 
lied empirically, thus having no oh- in indifference to empincal conditions 
jective necessity Further hedonism Without the moral Jaw Kant insists 
can make no legitimate distinction be- man would never know himself to 
tween h^her and Jowex jii&asvres he free — thou ought sraphes thou 
only if reason is able to determine the canst 

will can there be a higher faculty of For Kant the fundamental law of 
desire than base feeling Likewise the pure practical reason is this— So 
there is no objective universal basis act that the maxim of your will could 
for an ethic of happiness for happi always hold at the same time as a pnn 
ness is simply the general name for ciple establishing uiuversal Jaw Such 
satisfaction of desire rational control of the woll is objective 

Consequently niajaras (subjective for the legislation is made in indiffer 
personal principles) of mans com ence to any contingencies Yet a dis 
monplace activity can claim the ethi tincoon must be drawn between a 
cal status of law not according to their jmre will and a holy will although 
content which is always emp rtcally the moral law is a universal law for all 
gamed but only accord ng to their beings with reason and will because 
form Every maxim can be tested for the free man has wants and sensuous 
such universality of form by inqumng motiv es he is capable of maxims 
whether that maxim if made a uni which conflict with the moral law 
versal law would negate itself For ex Thus this law comes to man as a cate- 
ample all men seeking only their own gorical imperative It is categorical be- 
happiness would soon render happi cause it is unconditioned it is an im 
ness impossible thus the goal of in perative because it is expenenced as 
dividual happiness is judged to be lack duty as an inner compulsion pro- 
mg the universality required of a moral vided by reason Holiness is above 
law duty but in this life it remains the 

Now smee It IS only the form of the ideal to be stnven for but never 
maxim which makes objective claim reached Each maxim must strive for 
upon the will the will must be seen unending progress toward this ideal 
as independent of the natural law of it is such progress that deserves the 
cause and effect that is kv hav^ here name virtue 

a case m which the will operates in Kants formulation of the moral law 
isolation from the phenomenal realm is m effect a philosophical statement 
The act is rooted totally in reason itself of the Golden Rule As Kant says 
This IS the heart of Kant's ethic— the moral law of universality alone 
freedom and unconditional practical without the need of any external in 
law imply each other Since freedom centive arises as duty to extend the 
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nnxim of »clf!o^c also to the Itappi 
ness of others “ Or put on a a)mmon 
sense lesel Kants moral formula is 
rooietl in the tntegnij requires! bj 
reason It is »elf-esicicnt that rnson to 
I>e rational must operate m complete 
self-consistencs since the rational is 
the universal reason qua reason must 
consent to ssill onK that sshich can 
consistcntls lieuille^ unisTrsallj 
Tor Kant the ilemanj of dut\ is iin 
mistaVahIc and can uithout difTicsiIta, 
he pcrcTucal h) the simplest person 
\\ here the dilTcull) arises is in folloss 
mg tlic imprralise Kants estimate of 
man is such that he goes so far as to 
maintain that the good act is done onlj 
sshen duls and inclination are in con 
flict What he realls means here is that 
awrsion is a sign that the individual 
has gone bevond self interest to real 
dutv It is necesvar^ to insist Kant 
maintains, that satisfaction follows but 
does not prceesle awareness of the 
moral lass there is certainly a moral 
feeling" that should be culiis-ated but 
dutv cannot be derives] from it 

Kants rejection of all ethical theory 
but his own formal principle provides 
a helpful summary of alicrnativc ctbi 
cal spccms He vet six t\p« Of the 
subjective ivpc there arc two kinds— 
external and internal In the former 
men like Montaigne root ethics in cd 
ucation while others such as Bernard 
Mandcvillc see its basis in a civil con 
siiiuiion Of the internal varict) Epi 
curus sees physical feeling as central 
while Francis Hutcheson grounds 
ethics in moral feeling There are 
likcvMse internal and external types 
wathm the objective ethical systems 
The former is the ethic of perfection 
held by Christian von Wolff and tbe 
Stoics the latter is the will of God 
ethic of theological morality The sub¬ 


jective group Kant quick!) discards as 
cmpiricall) based thus b) definition 
failing to meet the requirements of 
universal moralit) Also the objec¬ 
tive tjpes though rational depend 
on a content which within the con 
fines of Kants first critique, can be 
gamed by empirical means only con 
sequently, these too must be ilisqual 
ified as being neither universal nor 
neccssar) 

Man's capacit) for obc)nng tlie 
moral law m independence of cmpin 
cil conditions establishes for Kant 
the objective fact of mans free super 
sensible (noumcnal) nature As Kant 
puts It tbe neccssit) of the practical 
reason makes freedom a rational postu 
late Ftccdom is not known in the 
theoretical sense but it must be sub¬ 
jectively affirmed as neccssar) This 
docs not mean that freedom is simply 
subjective but that its objcctivencss is 
perceived through reasons practical 
rather than tncorctical operation 
Moral need has the status of law 
while the antinomies render the com 
pictions of speculative reason hj’pothet 
ical or arbitrary Tims the former pro¬ 
vides the certitude which the latter 
lacks establishing the factuality of 
freedom as valid for both the practical 
and pure reason Here we see the 
breadth of Kants conception of reason 
—such a moral postulate is both ob¬ 
jective and rational even though it is 
not cognitive 

Since it is Kants concern to show 
that It IS pure (speculative) reason 
Itself which IS practical the postulates 
of reason in its practical function be¬ 
come objective for reason as such In 
actuality the practical function is 
pnot and the speculative function 
must submit to it for every interest is 
ultimately practical even that of spec 
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ulatue reason bemg only conditional God are not tnotSTi as they are in them- 
and reaching perfection only m prac- sehes. This he affirms, is in truth the 
tical use ” The result of this insight js essence of "the Chnstran principle of 
that the agnostiasm of the first cn morality ” It is from morality that re- 
tique IS transcended by the second, for ligion springs, for religion is nothing 
while sull insisting upon his former more than "the recognition of all 
severe limitations on speculative rea duties as divine commands.” 
son, Kant here provndes an altemab\e Since morality has to do with the 
mode for metaphysical affirmation moral law, vwth the form of an action, 
This IS most apparent in the two addi it follows that no 'thmg” is good or 
Uonal moral postulates that Kant evil, such designations properlj apply 
draws from the postulate regarding only to an achng vvnil Good and evil 
freedom What is required hj the are defined only after and by means of 
moral law is complete ‘fitness of m the moral Jaw; to reverse this proce- 
tenoons,” which would be holiness dure is to develop an empmcaJ, sub- 
But since this is impossible for finite )ecDve ethic. It is the pracncal judg- 
man, the practical reason requires that men* which deieimines the applicabu 
one affirm an '«ndless progress” m itv of a universal maxim to a concrete 
which such fitness can be completed act To mahe an application such as 
And since such progress requires the this is verj difficult, tor it is here that 
immortality of the soul, this affirma the laws of freedom Cthe nomnenal 
tion becomes an objective postulate of realm} are applied to the laws of na 
the practical reason Such a proposi ture (the phenomenal realm) Such a 
tion is not demonstrable, but is "an meeting is possible because the moral 
inseparable corollar} of an a pnon law is purelv formal m relation to nat 
unconditionally valid practical law" ural law That is, it raises this ques 
Thus the secvmd antinomy of specu oon if this proposed act should tahe 
labve reason is pracncally resoUed place by a law of nature of which vou 

Likewise, a third postulate is m were a pan, would >’our wiU regard it 
volved The postulate of immortality as possible’ The center of the moral 
can be made only on the supposition act thus rests m one’s intentions, not 
of a cause adequate to produce such in consequences If the right act oc- 
an effect thus one must affirm as an curs but not for the sake of the moral 
objecUve postulate the existence of law, it is not a moral act The onij 
God an affirmation sharmg the same incenOve which is valid is the moral 
necessary status as the other two moral lavvitscif 

postulates A further basis for this For man as he is, his natural feel 
postulate rests in the fact that although ings cX self love are ever at war with 
finite existence supports no necessary the moral Jaw The verj fact that mo- 
connection between morahty and pro- rality resides in law reveals the severe 
portionate happiness such a connee- "limitation” of man The moral law is 
tion IS morallj necessary VTCWnous onIj if all inclinations and 

The affirmation of such postulates feelings are set aside out of respect for 
Kant calls the activity of "pure rational the moral law, in and of itself An 
faith,” for although they are objective act not performed out of such a sense 
(necessat)}, frcMom, the soul, and of dutj is inevitably tainted with the 
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♦elf pii !e fi l>clic\mR pv»ilno\ to be a 
If* ruinnxi* irfircti in e f» nr » niuirr 

Pcfhap ihr mijnr ilifTctjlu in 
Kantt rtbte i\ tbr proMrm of ippb 
ratlin Iliac arc frvi acti \Nliich a 
paf ’ma «Tni!il not drfrn ! ai uni 
%Tn.j!K \alil if ibc Ij\ jw tliftiri! per 
fomirf and jituilion wtic in r\rf\ 
«a\ nlrntiral witb ih iie of ilir ictml 
paf irmcf Iim tniJ liar J>ren da 
Icmlrtl In tbc rxipcncien of pcrvin 
and cifcum'tancr Kant a rnonl f>r 
rniila It dcMt^nrd tn eliminate all inch 
inditidualired dccttiont to the da 
prre that the fotmul i n interptetal not 
m iucli a piMtcuIarired fadinn tut m 
an aVolutrU unumal tente ui inada 
quac) lirromri riidcnt Ton! truth 
tellinp total pmrm%c keeping and the 
like al! Itavc oh\no\« tnotal exccptioni. 
IjkeiMW hm\ 11 one tn tonlvc con 
flicti lietwTcn thoe ohjeciiic diitiei^ 
And further Un fur iti onn take 
Irndt to tie rlciited alioie the tndivtd 
uil men betneen whom moril rcli 
tioni ante 

Kant 5 moral pmitinn hai sumidatetl 
generationt of heited conflict Tor ccr 
tain theologian* Kami ctliic iccmi to 
be onl) an ctliic of the fall and not a 


rcdcmpthc clhic for others tt is a 
claiuc Pfotinnnt ctliic jmlgmg hu 
man pretension and incapacitj For 
phi! isophcrs the difTciiIt) as with 
Amclm s onl >1 igical argument rests in 
Its deceptive iimplicit) Cdcspitc the 
difTiailt) of Its expression) Such a 
po'ilion IS iincomfortal Ic in its rather 
ssholesale rejection of consequences 
m ral inccniiscs ahsolule good and 
the like nut there is no denjing 
Kants realistic appraisal of human ca 
pacits the absriuic qualitv of moral 
actisii) and )ct the rclatisity of con 
Crete rtliicn! situations It may be that 
Kants elluc is loo simple discards too 
much and is too uncompromising but 
ennserjuent cthicists base found it 
impossible to bjpass this second cri 
liquc 

In regard to their larger ramifica 
lions Kants critiques have been a 
pouctfuJ damper on sneculatisc meta 
phjsics Pliilosophicall) they have 
siimulaicd an exnlotaiion of non-cog- 
nunc modes of human apprehen 
si<n theologically they base en 
eouraged exploration of the moral di 
mcnsions of religion and of ihcologi 
cal method 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES 
or MORALS AND LEGISLATION 

Aiidior jerem) Bcntham (17-48 1832) 

Type of Mork Cihics 
First j iiWished 1789 

PniNcirAL Ideas Advanced 

The first pnncij fe of moral j htJosophy is the prmcifle of uttlity which states 
that every vian ts fiiornlly obligated to pomolc the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of j ersons 
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The jmnaple of utility takes account of the fact that all men are governed 
hy an interest in securing pleasure and m avoiding pain 

Only the consetjuences of acts are good or had, intentions are good or evil only 
insofar as they lead to pleasure or pam 

Since suffering is always had, all punishment is had, hut punishment must 
sometimes he administered in order to avoid the greater suffering that an of 
fender against society might hnng to others 

Bentham's aim m witmg An Intro- ciple, there are in man soaal motives, 
ductton to the Principles of Morals includmg "good will or "benevolence,” 
and Legislation was to discover the which work in harmony with the pnn 
foundations for a saentific approach ciple of utility, but the inclination to 
to penal legislation Because he found kindness is one thing, and the pnn 
these in human nature, rather than in ciple of utility something else The 
statutes and precedents, his vwirk is latter is an intelligible rule which lies 
also a book on morals at the foundation of all morals hence 

Two distinct elements appear m alsooflegislation 
Benthams theory The first is a psy What chiefly distinguished Ben 
chology of motivation according to iham from other eighteenth century 
which all the actions of men ate di moral philosophers was, first, that he 
rected toward pleasures or away from recognized only one ulomate pnnciple 
pains The second is a pnnciple of so- of morals and, second, that the pnn 
cial ethics according to which each ciple which he maintained was one 
man’s actions ought to promote the which admitted of empincal apphca 
greatest happiness of the greatest nura tion Tbe Age of Reason commonly 
her of persons That the two prmciples appealed to a whole array of self-evi 
ate independent in their ongm and ap- dent prmciples intuitive convictions, 

E licanon is not altered by the fact that and laws of nature But Bentham com 
appiness, accordmg to Bentham, con plained that none of them provided an 
sists in nothing other than pleasure external standard which men could 
and the avoidance of pam agree on In many instances, the al 

The obligation to promote the hap- leged truths of nature were an exprcs 
piness of the greatest number Ben sion of the prinaple of utility but at 
tham called the principle of utility In other tiroes they were nothing but ex 
the manner of the eighteenth century, pressions of pnvate feelings, preju 
he frankly admitted that this first pnn dices, and interests The principle of 
cjple of his philosophy cannot be utility, on the other hand, made it 
proved, because a chain of proof must possible to define good and evil, nght 
begin somewhere, and there can be no and wrong, in terms which everyone 
pnnciple higher than a first pruiaple understood and accMted "Nature has 
The pnnaple, he said, is part of ‘ the placed mankind under the governance 
natural constitution of the human of two sovereign masters, pain and 
frame,’ and men embrace it spontane- pleasure The principle of utility 
ously in judging others if not in di recognizes this subjection, and as 
recting their own actions Bentham be- saaies it for the Foundation of that s)s 
beved that, m addition to this pnn tem, the object of uhich is to rear the 
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fabric of felicity by the hands of rea made to outueigh the temptation to 
son and of law ’ crime if it is to serve its purpose Ben 

These fundamentals having been tbam believed that it is possible to 
laid doum Bentham devoted the re- estimate the amount of a pain or pleas 
mainder of his vvorlc to detailed analy ure, and he suggested seven calculable 
ses of the ps)chology of human be- factors intensity, duration, certainty, 
bavior, chief!) as it bears upon prob- propinquity, fecundity, purity and ex 
lems of social control His aim was to tent Besides the quantitative side 
find tbe jiatural divisions of his sub- of pain and pleasure Bentham recog 
)ect and to arrange the matter tn ta nized Aat there are different kinds of 
bles which would be of help m draw pains and pleasures, and he devoted a 
mg inductions chapter to tabulating them Percep 

First, he treated of pleasures and tions, he held, are usually composite, 
pains The legislator, he said has a made up of more than one pun or 
two-fold interest m these Inasmuch pleasure or both He undertook to ana 
as the general happiness consists in Ij’ze them into their simple parts and 
pleasure and the avoidance of pam, to enumerate these Besides pleasures 
the legislator must consider these as of the senses he noted pleasures of 
endsor final causes, but since, as legis acquisition and possession of skill of 
lator, he has to employ motives, he fnendship, of a good name, of power, 
must also consider them as mstru and even of malevolence Besides 
ments or efficient causes It is tbe lat pains of the senses he recognized the 
ter consideration especiall) that makes pains of privation Cdesiie, disappoint 
It necessary to consider live sources of ment, r^et), and the kinds of pains 
pain and pleasure The legislator is ad that are opposite to the pleasures fisted 
vised that, in addition to such internal above Tne lawmaker according to 
motives as men have toward benevo Bentham must have all these in view 
lence there are several external forces When he considers an offen«e he must 
or 'sanctions which reinforce vattue ask what pleasures it tends to destrov 
and right The phv'sical sanction is tbe and vvbat pains to produce in ord“r, 
pain and loss which nature attaches to on the one hand to estimate its mis 
certain imprudent acts the religious chief to the public and on the other 
sanction IS fear of divine displeasure or its temptation to the wrongdoer Fur 
hope of divine favor the popular sane therniore when he considers the pun 
tion is the favor or disfavor of our fel ishment he must take into account the 
low men Political sanction is a Fourth several pains which it is m the power 
source of pam and pleasure being tbe of the state to inflict 
rewards and punishments which the Besides these accounts of the gen 
ruling power of the state dispenses in eral value of pains and plea«ur"<! a 
cases where the other sanctions are not special chapter is devoted to individ 
effecuve ual differences Bentham listed thirt) 

The value of particular pains and two factors which influence men s sen 
pleasures is obviously relevant m con sibiliues to pain and pleasure remind 
nection with the ends of legislaoon mg lawmakers that there is no direct 
but not less so m connection with the proportion between the cause of pain 
means, since the deterrent must be or pleasure and its effect since differ 
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ences of health, sex, education, reli 
cion, and many other conditions must 
M talcen into account 
Bentham then considered human 
action The legislator is interested in 
acts in proporoon to their tendency to 
disturb the general happiness, hence, 
his judgment has regard only to con 
sequences, not to motives Bentham 
distinguished carefully between the in 
tention of an act and its mom e TTie 
intention of an act, he maintained, 
may hate two things in view, the act 
and its consequences, but not equally 
one must intend at least the beginning 
of the act, as, for example, when a per 
son begins to run, but he may have 
none of the consequences in view, and 
rarely does he have more than a few 
To make his point, Bentham took the 
story of the death of William II of a 
wound received from Sir Walter Tyr 
rel when they were stag hunting, di 
versifying it with different supposi 
tions Had Tj-trel any thought of the 
king ’s death? If not, the killing was al 
together uiuntenbonal Did he think, 
when he shot the stag, that there ivas 
some danger of the king’s nding in the 
way? If so, the act was intentional but 
obliquely so Did he kill him on ac 
count of hatred and for the pleasure of 
destrojing him? If such was true, the 
deed was ultimately intentional Such 
examples show that intention involves, 
besides the motive or will to act, an 
understanding of the arcumstances in 
which the action takes place It is the 
latter which, according to Bentham, 
must chiefly be taken mto account 
when an intenuon is praised or blamed, 
for It IS the consequences which are 
properly good or evil, the mtenoon is 
good or evil only m so far as the conse¬ 
quences w ere m vieiv from the start. 


Bentham maintained that the will 
or motive of an intentional act is nei 
ther good nor evil One desire is as 
legitimate as another, and the pleasure 
which a man receives from injuring 
an enemy is, considered by itilf, a 
good, however we may judge the act 
m terms of its consequences Bentham 
was alert to the role which fictmous 
entities play in human discourse, and 
not^ the difficulties which they place 
m the waj of exact analysis For ex 
ample, 'avance” and "indolence” are 
supposed to act as motives, although 
they correspond to nothmg m the 
heart of man Similarly, real monies, 
such as the pleasure of eating or of 
sexual satisfacdon or of possession are 
obscured by callmg them ‘gluttony," 
"Just,” and "covetousness" To help 
cleat up the confusion, Bentham went 
over the whole catalog of kinds of 
pleasures and pains, and noted how 
many of them have several names. 
Thus, pleasures of wealth are called 
"pecuniary interest' (a neutral term), 
"avance,' ’‘covetousness," "rapaatj," 
‘lucre” of reproach}, and 

‘economy,”'thnft,"'frugally, *mdus 
tiy’ (terms of approval}, according to 
the arcumstances and our estimate of 
their consequences But the motive, m 
each case, is the same, and may neither 
be praised nor blamed 

Nevertheless, some monves are more 
harmonious vnth the prmaple of util 
ity than others Bentham classified the 
motive as social (good will, love of 
reputadon, desire for fnendship, and 
religion}, dissoaal (displeasure}, and 
sdf regarding (physical desire, pecu 
niaiy interest, love of power, and self 
preservation} But not even the purest 
soaa] modve, good will, aivvajs coin- 
ades with the prmaple of uoL^, par 
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ticuljfly ulien it confines usclf to the 
injcrrsts of a limited set of persons 
Bcniham recognized that \%hcn a 
man is contemplating an act, he is fre 
quendj acted on b) man) motucs 
which draw him in different direc 
tions. Some of them arc more likelj to 
prompt mischicv’ous acts, others to op¬ 
pose them The sum of the motnes by 
which a man is like]) to be inOuenced 
make up his disposition “Disposition" 
was, in nenthams \iets, another ficti 
tious notion w hich represents no more 
thin one man’s estimation of how an 
other man is hkclj to behave Never 
thelcss, so far as it can be estimated, 
the disposition of an offender is im 
portant to know And Bentham admit 
ted that judgments of good and had 
do appK to dispositions, as the) do not 
to smgfe motives lie suggested that 
the degree of depravity of a criminal's 
disposition IS mvcrscl) proportional to 
the strength of the temptation needed 
to prompt him to a mischievous act 
True to the principle of utilitj, 
however, Bentham maintained that, 
stnctl) speaking onl) the eouscijKenccs 
of an act are good or bad Pleasures 
and pains are real as dispositions are 
not And acts and intentions, which 
are miemal to the doer, aie good ot 
evil onl) as they attach to conse¬ 
quences Bentham devoted approxi 
matelv the last half of his book to dis 
tinguisbing and classifying mischie¬ 
vous acts The mam division is be¬ 
tween pnmary mischief, which is suf 
fercd by one or more individuals 
whose happiness is directly affected 
by the offense, and secondary mischief, 
which is the alarm or danger appre 
hended by the citizenry from the pres 
ence of the offender at large m their 
imdst Penal legislation must take ac¬ 


count of both, since the latter dimin 
ishes the general happiness (by dis 
turbing men's sense of securit)) no 
less than the former 
Bentham’s principles for penal legis 
lation arc frankly calculative The law 
maker must estimate the strength of 
temptation to do mischief, and make 
the punishment sufficiently severe to 
act as a deterrent Bentham argued 
that there is no kindness in making 
the punishment light because if it is 
strong enough persons disposed to 
crime will not have to endure it, 
whereas if it is too light, they will 
Severity, of course, is not the only 
thing to be considered Applying his 
method of calculating the amount of 
pleasure and pain, Bentham argued 
that the certainty and proximity of the 
punishment must also be taken into 
account, as well as its appropnateness 

There is no detailed account in the 
Iniroitwtfon of the purposes of pun 
ishment But m a footnote referring 
to a separate work called The Theory 
of Punishment, the author explains 
that the principal end of punishment 
IS to control action whether that of the 
offender or of others who might be 
tempted to similar misdeeds It may 
woiK through lefoimauon of the 
man’s disposition, through prohibiting 
action, or through making him an ex 
ample Bentham recognized that vm 
dictive pleasure is also a good, but he 
could not tolerate making n a basis for 
punishment 

Like his liberal disciple John Stuart 
Mill (as in Essay On Ltherty, 1859) 
Bentham held that all punishment is 
mischirf and to be admitted only for 
the exclusion of greater evil In many 
cases, to use his words 'punishment 
IS not worth while This is the case 
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when the act uas freel) entered Into 
b) the part) injured or when the 
penally cannot be cfTcacious (for ex 
ample when it comes too late) or 
when the calls of detecting and prose¬ 
cuting the CTimc arc more costly than 
the eails the) ate intended to prevent 
In some eases the mischief is better 
countered in other wa)s—for example 
the disseminating of pernicious prin 
ciples should be overcome by cducat 
mg people in wholesome ones. 

The limitauons of effective penal 
legislation were a matter of pnmar) 
concern to Beniham He cmphasizea 
private ethics and cducauon as more 
important than legislation His view of 
ethics is usuall) designated enhght 
ened self interest because he main 
tamed that m most instances a mans 
motives for consulting the happiness 
of others are dictated by his own inter 


esL But he conceded that there arc oc¬ 
casions when social motives act inde¬ 
pendently of self regarding motives. 
Private ethics he calM the art of self 
government education the art of gov 
emmg the joung Admittedl) these do 
not aUva)*s acdiicve their full mtenuon 
but It IS dangerous and unprofitable to 
tc) to make up for their defects by 
criminal procedures 
Beniham was espeaall) cnucal of 
the jurisprudence that existed at that 
time and he distinguished his approach 
to the subject bj coming a new name 
A book on junsprudence he said 
could have one of two objects to as 
certain what the law is or to ascertain 
what n ought to be. Most books are 
devoted to the former—^he called them 
expositor) , his was desoted to the 
latter—he called it censonal” juns 
prudence or the art of legislation 


CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT 

Aiitlior Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 

TypeofMorJi Aesthetics metaphyacs 
First published 1790 

Pruvcipai- Ideas Advaaced 

Judgment tn general is the faculty of thinking the particular as contained un 
der the unnersal if a judgment hnngs the forticiilar under a giien utitrersal 
it IS determinant and tf it dtscosers a iiwiiersol I>y-u Inch to judge a gnen partic¬ 
ular itisreflectne 

Teste IS the faculty of judging an object by a satisfaction (or dissatisfaction') 
which IS not dependsoit on any quditty of the ob/ect itself- the satisfaction is a 
sulijcctne response to the mere representation of tl e object hence it is dis 
interested 

Even though beauty is subjective it is unnersal the beautiful is that uhich 
pleases uwivcrsany because it satisfies the mil as tf it served a purpose 

The suhhi le is found u hen a formless object is represented as boundless even 
though its totality is present m thought 
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Since Its puHication the Cntt/]ue of 
JiUc^meni has Ivcn of highest impor 
lance to the j hiloNopIn of att and of 
rilii,ion It met oppf»si!ion is radicallj 
ihcptical and dcstntctnc of thcolog), 
indeed Kant intendcil to set limui on 
rrligioiis thmlinj; It opened promis 
ing nc« n-iihwm in acsihflics still 
found higfiK w nh\ of exploration 
TIic work IS based uliollv on the 
mscholfp of facullies and the logic 
Kint adoj led in the CnmjiiC of Pure 
P(Wii (1781) and the Cnliffiie of 
Prdcticfll Ileijon (1788) llie former 
trcits the factiltj of imderiMM/fing 
which presupposing natural law 
brings us our know ledge of nature The 
latter treats reason ( practical reason 
will or desire) which presupposes free 
dam and legislates for us in accord 
ance with moral law While writing 
the first two critiques Kmt Iwlicsed 
that if e faculi) of pleasure and pam 
could hate no critique being passive 
orsl) But be came to regard this lacuU) 
to be (he same as die judgment 
which subsumes representations un 
dcr concepts alwap accompanied bs 
a feeling response. He declared finally 
that judgment could have a regiila 
Inc critique of its own showing its 
functions and limitations even though 
the facult) brings us no objective 
knowledge Indeed the Criliqtic of 
jiidgiicul would show the ground of 
union between understanding and rca 
son although their presuppositions 
had seemingly forced them inevoca 
bly apart 

The desire or will when realized is 
actually a natural cause specifically 
that cause which acts in accordance 
with concepts Concepts are of two 
kinds natural concepts and concepts 
of freedom The understanding cames 
on a theoretical legislation through 
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natural concepts resulting m know! 
edge* the practical reason carries on a 
moral legislation through precepts re 
suiting in clioiccs of actions Under 
standing and reason legislate over the 
\ei\ same iciniot) of experience yet 
vvitnout conflicting However the 
practical reason presupposes a super 
seusiWe stihs/rflltim which cannot be 
experienced but which is ncccssarv as 
a condition of freedom of choice The 
undcrstvnding can give knowledge 
only through intuition which can 
never reach the thing in itself the con 
cept of freedom on the other hand 
represents its object as a thing m itself 
but cannot give it in intuition The 
region of ihc thing m itself is super 
sensible but while we cannot knou. jt 
we can tmpitle rcaliiy to it This must 
be a fTOctical reality founded on our 
necessity of acting not on any source 
of substantive knowledge concerning 
It To postulate such a substratum en 
aWes us to transfer out thought be* 
tween the realm of nature and the 
realm of freedom and think according 
to the principles of each in turn 
The deduction of the principle of 
judgment is crucial to the book Judg 
mem in general says Kant is the 
faculty of thinking the particular as 
conta ned under the universal Either 
the unnersal or the particular might 
be given If the universal then the 
judgment which brings the particular 
under it is determinant the judgment 
brings knowledge according to a priori 
law and with finality But if the par 
kiculai IS given then the judgment 
must find for itself a law to judge 
by in the absence of a concept Hence 
It IS reflective and jf the judgments 
del vered are to be regarded as laws 
lh» must be on the assumption of 
some underlying unifying pnnciple 



sublime the form may seem to violate tulates a common faculty among men, 
purposiveness and be quite unsuited in this case the freling for the legisla 
to our presentative faculty It rather tionofreason that is, for what is moral 
should be said that the object is fit Kant considers it requisite to provide 
for the presentation of a sublimity a licductioii or proof of its grounds for 
found m the mind, producing in us a anj judgment dairmng necessit) But 
feeling of purposiveness of our powers since the judgment of taste is neither 
independent of nature cognitive nor practical, it can draw its 

The sublime has two kinds necessity from no concepts Rather it 
the mathematical, and the d)namic has a twofold pecuhanty 
Whereas that of the beautiful is rest theuniversalityofasingular, nota uni 
ful, the judgment of tbe sublime sdrs a versal, proposition and C2) it claims 
mov’ement of the mind which is judged the necessary assent of ev etyone a fn 
as subjectively purposive and is re- on, but cannot depend on a jmon 
ferred either to die cognition, general grounds of proof for domg so And be¬ 
ing CA) the mathematically sublime, cause of what they are, Kant asserts, 
or to the will generating CB) the dy the explanation of these peculiannes 
namically sublime suffices as a deduction As to the ne- 

(A) We can always think some- cessity, although the judgment of each 
thing still greater than whatever the individual improves wi£ exerase at 
senses give us While we cannot have each stage it claims the necessary as 
an intuition of the infinite, which is sent of others It claims autonomy If 
absolutelyneat we can comprehend it it submitted to external pnnaples it 
logically To do this without contradic- would be something other than taste 
non presupposes a supersensible fac- As to quanbty, since it judges without 
ulty Thus we refer to the ideas of rea a concept, this must always be singu 
son (God freedom immortality) Com lar This tulip is beautiful' never ‘All 
panne the objects of nature however tulijps are beautiful since the univer 
grand with these ideas, vve gam a feel sal subject term of the latter is a con 
ing of respect for our own destmation cept and bnngs the understanding into 
according to the law of reason CB) the process Obviously, then, no objec- 
On observmg m nature mighty objects live pnnaple of taste is possible and 
from which vve are m no danger, if no rule can be given to art Rather the 
vve can think of a case in which we pnnaple of taste is the subjective pnn 
would fear them vve feel the emotion aple of judgment in general operating 
of the sublime It calls up a corapan on the condition solely of the faculty 
son with our own power, which is of judgment itself 
smaU physically but which m our ra Unlike mere labor, or saence or 
ttmtd faculty has a supenonty to na commeraal handicraft beautiful art is 
ture even m its immensity, in the sub- free Yet we must be consaous of it as 
limity of the minds desQnation The art and not nature, to keep it within 
ludgment of either kind of sublime is the framework that will allow it to 
thus not so much upon the object but please in the mere act of judging 
on our state of mmd in the estima&on Beautiful art is the work of genius 
of it Dke the judgment of the beauo which is the ‘innate mental msposi 
ful tb® judgment of the sublime pos Don Qingentum) through whtch na 
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ture gives the rule to art Genius is an 
original productive talent not a capac 
ity for following rules Its products 
serve as examples setting standards for 
others Natural heauty is a beautiful 
thing but artificial beauty is a beauti 
ful representation of a dung In some 
beauties such as the latter, inevitably 
a concept enters and enjoyment 
through reason as ^\e^ as aesthetic 
judging enters wth it Taste but not 
genius IS a requisite for judging noris 
of beautiful art Genius is a faculty of 
presenting oeslheticfll ideas representa 
dons of the imagination which occa 
Sion much thought where no one 
thought IS adequate This is a particu 
Ur kind of the play which hannonizes 
the imagination and the understanding 
It goes beyond the limits of experience 
to find presentations of such complete¬ 
ness that they have no example m na 
ture presentations which ivill commu 
nicate the aesthetic pleasure to others 
The chief aesthetic problem of 
Kant s times n as hcrt\ to contio% ext sen 
ously matters of taste as though taste 
had an objectne standard when we 
also assert that there is no disputing 
tastes Kant cast the problem as an an 
tinom) m the Dialectic of the Acs 
thetical Judgment The thesis is The 
judgment of taste is not based upon 
concepts for others'ise it would admit 
of controlerss (would be determinable 
by proofs) The antithesis is The 
judgment of taste is based on concepts 
for oihen'ise despite its dnersm wc 
could not quarrel about it (we could 
not claim for our judgment the neccs 
sary assent of others) The apparent 
contradiction is rcsolicd when wc icc 
ognize that "concept has a d fferent 
reference in each proposition A con 
cept may be either ueicnninablc or nor 
The thesis refers to deierminablc con 


cepts the antithesis refers to the one 
mdeterminable concept, the supersen 
sihle on which the faculty of judg 
ments rests So understood both are 
true and the contradiction disappears 

The beautiful is the symbol of the 
morally good in that it gives pleasure 
with a claim for the agreement of etery 
one else It makes the mind feel an ele¬ 
vation of Itself above mere pleasant 
ness of sensation and enables it to esti 
mare the worth of others in this regard 
also For just as the reason does in re¬ 
spect to the practical the judgment 
gives the law to itself with respect to 
objects of pure aesthetic satisfaction 
The propaedeutic to the beautiful arts 
lies m humane studies not m precepts 
and It reaches art through the social 
spirit and the communication of men 
which IS distinctive of humanity Taste 
IS at bottom a faculty for judging of 
the sensible illustration of moral 
ideas 

The sequel of the study of purpos 
iveness in nature wnthout purpose is 
the study of the basis of judging na 
ture as having purpose—the Critiqu- 
of the Teleological Judgment ” Wc 
have absolutelv no grounds to ascribe 
purpose objectively to nature but must 
regard purpose as a principle supplied 
by ourselves for bringing this phenom 
ena of nature under rules wberever the 
laws of mechanical causality do nut 
suffi~e to do so 

A purpose is a concept which func¬ 
tions as a cause of that of which u is 
the concept In order to see the possi 
bilitv of a thing as a purpose it is a 
requisite that its form is not jKissible 
according to natuial laws and that the 
cmpincal knowledge of its cause and 
effect presupposes concepts of reason 
The things regarded as natural pur 
poses are organued living beings. Tl c 
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The pnnciple must be this as nnncr 
sal laws of nature hare their ground in 
our understanding (as shorim in the 
Cni.que of Pure ReasenX pameular 
empirical laws must be considered in 
accordance with such a unity as thev 
would hase if an understanding had 
iumished them to our cogniUse facul 
ties, so as to make possible a n-stem 
ot experience according to particular 
Jaus of nature The concept of an 
actual object contains its purpose; the 
pnnciple of judgment which we take, 
then, on these suppositions, is pur 
fosneness in nature CFor nature to 
realize purpose ^\ould be to cany 
out a "parUcular law of nature”) If 
nature were guided bj an understand 
ing then purposueness would under 
he Its ^anetJ as the unifying factor 
inis concept of purposueness is a 
It prondes a pruiaple for re 
aecung upon nature tvithout needing 
speaBc expenence of nature Yet 
can neter prose real purpose in na 
ture, STe only justiiy our way of think 
uig about It 

The faculc) of judgment funcoons 
also as the faculty of pleasure and 
pain When the understanding shou-s 
us an order of nature and the judg 
ment apprehends it under the aspect 
of purposiveness, ue feel a pleasure, 
since the attainment of any aim is 
^und up ^vlth the feeling of pleasure 
Because the ground of this feeling is 
a pnnaple a pnm, the judgment is 
lalid for ever} man The imagtnatKm 
is the faculty of a pnon intuitions, 
our pleasure arises \\hen the judgment 
of purposueness places the imagina 
Uon m agreement with the under 
standing—5ho\\s a form such as an 
understanding would furnish 
The judgment of taste represents 
purposiveness without mediation of a 


concept But purposueness ma) also 
be represented objectuelv as the bar 
tnon} of the form of an object with 
the pos5lblllt^ of the thing itself ac 
cording to some pnor aincept whiii 
contains the basis of this form In twt) 
wajs a concept of an object may he 
realized a person maj make an object 
which fulfills his preconceued con 
cept, or nature maj present an objKt 
realizing a concept which we supply 
Thus we can regard natural beauty as 
the presentation of the concept of sub¬ 
jective purposueness, and natural fur 
poses as the presentation of the con 
cept of an objective purposiveness. 
Hence, the Critique of Judgment is 
divided into the Cntique of the Aes 
iheocal Judgment Cconsidenng the 
fonner) involving the feeling of pleas 
ure, and the Criugue of the Teleo¬ 
logical Judgment (treaung the latter) 
involving the understanding and 
reason, according to concepts. \Vhile 
the aesthetical judgment is the speaal 
facult) of taste, the teleological judg¬ 
ment is not a speaal facul^ but onlj;' 
the reflecbve judgment m general 
judging of certain objects of nature 
according to reflecuv e pnnaples 
True to his cnucal logic, Kant con 
siders in turn the qualitj, quantity, 
relation and mixlality of the judg¬ 
ment of taste, in a subdianon called 
the "Anal} be of the Aesthebcal Judg 
ment.' TTien in its 'TJialecbc " he re¬ 
solves an anbnomv or confradicbon 
which arises in aesthetics. 

Bj the aesthetical Kant means that 
element whose deferminmg ground 
can he no other than subjecbve Con 
sequentl}, the aesthetic apprehension 
does not depend on exiscenUal rela 
bons of the judged object with other 
things Ott usefulness for example) 
but only on the relation of the repre- 



of t!ic object to the ohservinj* insofai as the concept ts TCgaided as 
subject In contrast, the pleasant and the cause of the object Wien we can 
the good alwat-s in\-o!tc ^ representa think of an object onl) as though 

tion not onl) of the object but of some caused bj a concept, for that object 

connection of the judging subject has purposnencss, eten though sve 
with that object, hence, the) bring an cannot know wlietbcr it has purpose 
interested rather than a free satisfac- That is, it has puryosneuess vithout 
lion Taste 1 $ the facuhj of judging ptirjHise Tlic mere form of purposne- 
of an object, or of the method of rep ness is gnen, and it is that in which 

resenting one, h) a satisfaction Cor dis ssc take pleasure As to relation, 

satisfaction) which as to ouabn is cn htauij is the form of the purposive 
tirch disinterestol The object of such ness of an object, so far as this is per 
satisfaction IS called beautiful cciied in it ui/ho»r any representa 

Since the s.iUsfaction docs not de- lion of a inirpose 
pend on a particular relationship with The modalitj of the judgment of 
a particular subject, It mi) be thought taste is necessity It is, however, 

of as resting on something present m neither objective necessity nor practi 
cverjone and hence binding uniser cil necessit), like those respectively of 
sail) Since this element inheres in the understanding and reason but exetn 
subject, not in the objects judged the j/itry necessit) It requires the assent of 
quantti) is a "subjective unnetsahu " all to a judgment which is regarded 
What we postulate is that all rational as the example of a universal rule that 
minds arc constituted alike m the re- we cannot state Tins assent may be 
lation of theif cognitive faculties For expected only on the assumption in 
a representation to be capable of be- troduced above, the communicability 
coming a cognition at all requires im of our cognitions Under this presup- 
flgiiifltion for bringing together in or position, an individual has a right to 
dered fashion the manifold of phe- state his judgment of taste as a rule 
nomena and undcrsiandntf^ for pro- for everyone and thus assert of all sub 
viding a concept under which the rep- jects the particular judgment arising 
rcsenlations ma) be united But this from his own experience The beauti 
requires as its condition a free play in ful then is that which without any 
the action of imagination and under concept is cognized as the object of a 
standing Aesthetic pleasure must be neceswry satisfaction 
communicable among all minds so The judgment of the sublime has 
constituted What the judgment of the same qualitv, quantity relation, 
taste asserts as universally valid is not and modality as that of the beautiful 
some attribute of the object Cas in the but there are important differences 
claim that something is pleasant or The beautiful pleases through its form 
good), but raihcr the cl urn of our pre and its bounds but the sublime is 
supposition of the communicabilit) of found when a formless object is repre 
aesthetic pleasure among subjects As senled as boundless even thouoh^its 
to quantity then the beautiful is that totality is present in thought Hence 
which pleases umversall) without re while beauty is a satisfaction in qual 
quirmgor providing a concept ity the sublime is a satisfaction in le- 

A purpose is a concept of an object spect to quantity Furthermore in the 
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understanding tales causes to be im To unite the tnechamsm of nature 
mediate preceding conditions and the pnnciple of purposes, teleol 

dent causes) of their effects but the places the supersensible tentatively 
reason can think a final cause For a at the basis of phenomenal nature, but 
thing to be a natural purpose its parts of it we can have no theoreucal knots 1 
must be possible only through their edge uhatever We should explain 
reference to the uhole and thej eseiy thing in nature b) mechanism as 
should so combine in the unit\ of the far as this is in our posver But we 
whole that the) are reaprocally cause should acknossledge that some thmgs, 
and effect of each other Thus nothmg which e cannot e\ en stale for in\ esQ 
IS in \ain in it The being so consD gauon without a concept of a purpose 
tuted ma) be regarded as the product cf of reason must finally be accounted 
both efficient causes and final causes for by purposes, 
an organized and self-orgamzmg being For anything in nature if we ask 
—^in a word a natural purpose Organ why it exists, the anssser is other that 
ized bemgs give the basis for teleology it rose solel) out of nature s mechanism 

as thq first afford objective reabty to without design or else that it has soine- 
the concept of a natur^ purpose From where a designed ground as a contm 
regarding them we are earned farther gent being And if the latter we can 
reflecavay to regard the mechanism say other that its purpose lies m itself 
of all of nature as subordinated accord —a final purpose—or that the ground 
mg to pnnciples of reason of its existence is external to it in an 

The reflecQVB judgment must sub- other natural being Apparentlv man 
sume presentations under a law not is the on]\ being we can regard as the 
yet gnen hence, it must serve as pnn ulomate purpose of creation here on 
aple for itself 'Hierefore it needs max earth for he is the only creature “who 
ims for Its teflecaon so as to attain to can form a concept of his purposes 
concepts and cognize nature even ac- and who can by his reason make out 
cording to empirical law’s. Among its of an aggregate of purposisely fonned 
maxims the following antinomy anses. thmgs a sj’stem of purposes*’ That 
Thesis All production of matena] within him which is to be furthered as 
things and their forms must be judged a purpose must he either what nature 
possible according to merelj mecham could perhaps saUs^ his happmess or 
cal laws. Antithesis Some products of else his aptitude and skill mth which 
material nature cannot be judged to be he can mm nature to all kinds of pur 
possible according to merely mecham poses his culture But if man makes 
cal laws But these are maxims notsuh- happiness his whole purpose a purpose 
stantwe proposihons The concepts in dependent upon nature, this renders 
vohed m maxims of the judgment Cm b*™ incapable of positing his existence 
cludmg "mechanical laws") are not ac- as a final purpose and of being m 
corded objectwe reabty but are merely harmony %vith it The culture of skill 
guides to reason Now the thesis may and particularl) of the will of disa 
be acceptable as a maTim of the deter phne makes us receptne of higher pur- 
ininant, and the anuthesis of the re- poses than nature itself can supply 
flectn e judgment-Hence, no contradic- Through culture of the beauufol arts 
tion m fact exists between them. and the saences w e are prepared for a 
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reign in which reason alone shall hase 
authont) 

The moral law, as the rational con 
dition of the use of our freedom 
obliges us a j-nort (as shown in the 
Cninjiie of Praeltcal ileasort) to stnve 
for the highest good in the world pos 
siblc through freedom The highest 
phv-sical good is happiness. But the rea 
son supposes sirtue to be the worthiness 
to be happj", and it is impossible to 
represent sirtue and happiness as eon 
nected b) natural causes or as har 
monized in life Thus m order to 
represent to ourselves a final purpose 
consistent wnth the moral law, we must 
assume a moral world cause While the 
final purpose cannot be regarded as 
having ODjccWvx reality, it has sub- 
icctive practical reality by being cm 
bodied in our actions toward the high 
est good Through it we gam the 
possibility of thinking the world as a 


purposive order, although we gam no 
proof of the existence of its onginal 
Being 'For the existence of the original 
Being as a Godhead or of the soul as 
an immortal spmt, absolutely no proof 
in a theoretical point of view is pos 
sible ’ Faith (as hahtttts or dispo¬ 
sition not act) is the moral attitude of 
reason toward belief in something un 
attainable by theoretical cognition 
The mind assumes that since it is so 
commanded the duty to attain the 
highest good is possible to fulfill It 
has grounds for such a faith in the fac 
ultv of the reason freely to legislate m 
accordance with the moral law Only 
freedom among the three pure rational 
ideas—God freedom and immortality 
—^proves Its objective reality by its 
effects in nature and thus it renders 
possible the reconciliation m thought 
and nature of God munoitality and 
freedom 


A VIEW OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 

Author William Paley (1743 1805) 

T ype of VI otK Theology 
First jnihhshed. 1794 

pRiNciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Either HO religion is true or Chnstiomly is true because it is stipenor 

Oiice believe there is a God and miracles are credible revelation is a miracle 
and through rerelolion God s will is made known to man 

Prom historical evidence contained m pagan and Christum wntmgs the truth 
of Christuimty is home out 

The auxiliary evidences of the truth of ChnstioHify are the ■prophecies of the 
Old and New Testaments the moraltty of the Gospels the consistency of the 
vanotis accounts conceming the life and character of Christ and the rapid 
growth of Christianity 

Although there are inconsistencies m the Gospels they are attributable to hts 
toncal errors or to the effect of different perspectives 
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William Palej is the last of the im for revealed religion, holds a central 
portant English theologians to write place m his scheme A tj'pical eight 
on the philosophy of religion without centh century work m theologj, it is 
taking seriously the vie%vs of David divided into three books ivhich rereal 
Hume and Immanuel Kant When he in their titles Paley’s plan of orgamza 
published his Evidences in 1794, all tion Part I he calls 'Of the Direct 
three of Kant’s great Critiques and Histoncal Evidence of Christianity, 
Hume’s Dialogues CoiicerniHg Natu and Wherein It is Distinguished from 
ral Religion had appeared within the the Evidence Alleged for Other Mira 
previous fifteen years Paley's writings cles” Part II has the tide, ‘Of the 
sum up an era m theology His literary Auxiliary Evidences of Christianity, 
style is clear but uninspired, his doc and is concerned with Christ’s moral 
trine is unoriginal character Part III, 'A Bnef Considera 

His principal works, he argued, tion of Some Popular Objections, 
form a system which establishes Chris deals with the discrepancies in the 
Uanity on a firm and reasonable basis Gospels and with the effects that the 
He has written on the evidences of spread of Christianity has had in his 
natural religion, the evidences of re tory 

vealed religion, and on the duties that Part I opens with a statement of the 
result from both Paley argues that by position from which Paley svill argue 
the argument from desim one can cither no religion is true, he belies es 
prove Miat there is a God That this or Chnstianity is true ^cause from 
God IS the Chnstian God can be in eveiy point of view it is far superior 
ferred from the excellence of his teach to any other To prove that Christian 
mgs which are true because they are ity is true is to prove in this sense the 
confirmed by evidence within the Bi very possibility of religious belief 
ble and by external accounts of his Chnstiamty is in part a revealed reli 
tonans Having accepted in general gion, and one can be convmced b} an 
outline the Chnstian documents as examinahon of the nature of man that 
true, one must then accept the details revelation is necessarj God intends in 
which, supplemented by the natural his plan of creation that through 
light of reason, delineate ones Chns moral obedience to him man will gam 
tian duties In cases where the moral happiness m this world and m the 
precepts of the Bible seem not to fit a world to cOme But man must knon a 
parucular problem, one may use as a precept m order to obey it and it is 
basis for moral deasion Gods general incredible that God should demand 
purpose in the universe, which is that obedience ivithout suppljnng the rules 
he wishes men to be happy To pro- for man to obey These rules could be 
vide the greatest happiness for the supplied to all men onlj through reie- 
greatest number is an essential prop- lation because reason is too weak to be 
erty of any moral act is consistent with a suffiaent guide But a revelation re 
the explicit morality of the Bible and quires a miracle and consequently, 

IS an infallible test of any moral pre- miracles are as credible as is the fact 
of revelation But if miracles are credi 
A Vteiv of the Evidences of Chris ble, then some proof of their actuality 
uantty, by dealing with the evidences is at least possible 
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The onlj human evidence that a 
miracle has occurred is the testimony 
of witnesses An objection to this argu 
ment Palcy points out had been made 
by David rlume He hid maintained 
that miracles would be contrarj to ex 
pcnence and that therefore testimony 
of witnesses could not be credible 
"Contrarj to cJrocricncc Palcy thmhs 
must mean cither contrary to the ex 
penence of a particular witness or 
contrary to the general of usual ex 
penence of witnesses Miracles ha\e 
never been thought to fall into cither 
category Thus to say that they are 
“contrary to experience is not to state 
an objection to their credibility but to 
state a fact about them Hume Paley 
argues has confused miracles with 
occunences due to natural law An 
event m accord with natural law can 
recur time after time in the presence 
of a diversity of witnesses but miracles 
by their very nature are unique or 
nearly so Humes criticism is not to 
the point The laws of nature are laid 
down by an intelligent being Hoiv 
ever we ate justified m expecting that 
these laws would be suspended on oc 
casions of particular importance but 
infrequently and only m the presence 
of a few people In a word once be¬ 
lieve that there is a God and mirades 
are not inCTedible Here lies Humes 
error Paley writes that he did not first 
assert the existence and power of God 
for inconsequence he maintained that 
miracles would be incredible to the be- 
liever and the unbeliever alike 

Paley shows to his own satisfaction 
that Hume is wrong and that m raejes 
can be substant ated by the testimony 
of reliable witnesses His fiist aigu 
ment in support of the truth of Chns 
danity and of the genuineness of m ra 
cles is that those who attest genuine 


miracles would not have acted m the 
waj that they acted according to the 
Bible unless the miracles were genu 
me The very fact that Christianity be 
came an established religion is testi 
mony to the elTectiveness of miracles 
and the authenticity of Christ The ex 
ponents of Christianity at its begin 
nings fought the state and its estab¬ 
lished religion they were punished by 
torture and death but still Christ an 
It) prevailed It demanded a morality 
which was contrary to that of the dis 
solute pagan age and yet it was ac¬ 
cented by the people These paradoxi 
cal facts can be explained only bv 
admitting the truth of Christianity and 
the genuineness of miracles 

Many pagan writers such as Tacitus 
Suetonius Juvenal and PJmy the 
Younger testify to the spread of Chns 
tianiw and to the tenacity with which 
Its adherents believed In addition to 
pagan sources we have four histones 
of Jesus Chnst the Gospels of Mat 
tbew Mark, Luke and John We have 
also the Acts of the Apostles and a 
collection of letters written by adher 
ents to the faith 

From this material we learn that the 
faith had certain characteristics wh ch 
disUnguisb Jt from all other religions 
It IS an exclusive religion in that it 
denied every art cle of heathen mythol 
ogy says Paley It went to the common 
people and preached renunaation of 
the world around them and pursuance 
of the world to come Containing a 
system of values that was alien to the 
pagan world it exposed its adherents 
to ridicule and violence Christianity 
separated church and state in a way 
diat no pagan rel gion had The Gos 
pels foretell the harassment and perse¬ 
cution that the propagators of the new 
rel gion had to suffer That its adher 



m John The Jexnsh concept of the 
Messiah had bwn pnmanij political 
A fabneated ston of the Messiah 
would base made Jesus i political fig 
ure But his message was in fact ongi 
nal and unique, almost the opposite 
of poliucal 

Continuing his argument for the 
truth of the New Testament Pale) 
now turns to the references to historical 
facts that can be confirmed b) inde¬ 
pendent accounts. These show that 
the Biblical narrame was composed b) 
people living at the time and who 
were familiar wnth what was happen 


from the dead, if his corpse was Inng 
before them " But the fact is that thej* 
did believe. 

Palev argues that the wide and im 
mediate spread of Chnstianitv is en 
dence of the aulhentiat) of the Scrip 
turc. A short time after Chnsi s ascen 
Sion, there were about three thousand 
Christians (Acts II 41) A little time 
bter this number had increased to five 
thousand CActs IV 4) The next chap 
ter of Acts records that multitudes « 
both men and women had joined the 
new religion In Chapter VI the num¬ 
ber has increased still more—all this 


mg around them To select one exam within a )ear of the ascension and m 
pie from man) in Acts XVII 23 Paul one otv, Jerusalem Four years later 
preaching in Athens savs, "For as I there were churches throughout Judea 

f assed bv, and beheld jnur devouons. Galilee and Samana About seven 
found an altar with this inscnp jeais after the ascension a great num 
non TOTHE UNKISOW'N GOD' ber of GennJes were converted Eight 
V^om therefore )-e ignorandj wor een Tears later the faith had spread 
ship him declare I unto )ou 'ITiis through Greece, the coast of Afnca 
inscnptton xs refened to by Diogenes Rome, and into rural Italj Non-Chns 
Laertius Pausanms Phdostratus and nan authors attest this spread Onlv 
Luaan thirteen veais after the ascension Nero 

The New Testament canon con accused the Christians m Rome of 

tarns thirteen letters asenbed to Saint bummg the atv Tacitus refers to 

Paul and an account of his nimistrv m them as a vast mulotude. Clement of 
the Acts of the Apostles Careful ex Alexander writing one hundred and 
ammaoon had convinced Palev that fiftv vears after Chnsts ascension said 
these two accounts of Saint Paul were that Christianity had spread through- 
independent and in consequence guar out the whole world, and he was sec- 
anteM each others authenticity His ended by Ongen about thirty years 
..laborate proof of this point had ap- later In eighty more years the Roman 
ed m we book Horae Pauhnae Empire had become Christian under 
Truth of the SenpUtre Huiorj Conslanime. 

^tc r,i Paul pubhshed m 1790 This spread of Chnsoanii) is re- 

OJ C part of the New Testament markable, Palev asserts. We are not 

^^^hefactof the Resurrection and watchmg the spread of an idea or an 
affilwsW , jg3(.j,ersof Chrisoanit) opinion but of a new religion a new 
all of W® ^ g^mt Matthew relates wav of life, of thmkmg and of acting 
agreed ^ jjie followers of If we compare the spread of Moham 

that the Jews ^ ^ medamsm woth that of Chnstianitv it 

Christ of ^^^.^-jhle our Lords fid is posable for us to better apjweaate 
Tjhes that he was risen die marvelous success of early Chns 

lowers could ^ 5^3 



tianity Since the later history of Chns 
tianity is not marhed by such rapidi^ 
of conversion the early Church must 
have had some means of conviction 
that we lack This means could only 
have been the constant occunence of 
miracles 

In Part III of Evidences of Chrts 
tianMy, Paley considers some of the 
objections that might be made to his 
historical argument for the truth of 
Christianity The first of these is the 
contention that the Gospels disagree 
among themselves Paley s answer is 
that the disagreements can be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the same 
story is being told from different 
ints of view For example Saint 
atthew s account of Christ s appear 
ance m Galilee differs from that m the 
othef Gospels but none of the other 
accounts contradicts his 

It IS sometimes argued that the apos 
ties held erroneous opinions that they 
misquoted the Old Testament or used 
material out of context to make dubi 
ous points that they believed in the 
imminence of the Day of Judgment 
These objections can be met by dis 
tinguishmg Christ s revelation from ex 
traneous matter in the New Testa 
ment In no case will inconsistencies 
be found in his religious doctrine and 
the errors in extraneous matter can be 
accounted for as historical errors 

Christianity cannot be hejd respon 
sible for every error in the Old Testa 
ment It recognizes as dinne the ongin 
of the Jewish religion hut not of 
every institution that it gave nse 
to Attacks on the New Testament 
through the Old such as those of Vol 
taire and his followers depend on the 
mistaken belief that every point in the 
Old Testament is binding on Chns 
tans—an absurd contention 


Paley next tries to account for the 
fact diat Christianity has not been uni 
versally convincing Some people have 
heard the Christian message and yet 
have rejected it For people living in a 
Christian nation the acceptance or re 
jection of Chnstianity depends on one 
question whether the miracles were 
actually wrought Paley argues that 
from acknowledging the miracles we 
pass instantly to the acknowledgement 
of the whole However we find from 
reading the New Testament that some 
Jetvs could accept the fact of the mira 
cles and yet not accept Christ as the 
Messiah Many Jews fancied that the 
Messiah would have a political mis 
Sion that Jesus did not fulfill and re¬ 
jected him for this reason To hea 
thens Christianity comes with its de¬ 
mand that they change their whole 
way of life Many men of arrogant 
character would rather ignore the 
Christian e^ idence than yield to its re¬ 
form God could have formed men so 
that the evidence of Christianity 
would have been immediately ap 
parent to them but he did not and 
thus It IS consistent wath his plan that 
some for a vanety of reasons might 
continue to reject the truth 

Although the evidence for Chns 
tianity may not convince every mind 
there is sufficient to convince the rca 
sonablemind God has created a uorld 
whose order is beneficent a nature 
marked by goodness both of design 
and effect It is a nature which bears 
strong marks of its origin in God Here 
IS evidence convincing to the fair 
mind Suppose that the evidence were 
unavoidable suppose that ram fell 
whenever it was needed or on the just 
alone Men then would have no free¬ 
dom of choice But free will is an es 
senbal part of Gods benevolent plan 



cnts pcrsisictl m the face of all their 
difTcuIties IS amnlc esiclencc of the 
strength of their belief in the truth of 
their preaching that Christ is the Son 
of Gm P-ilc) a\ers that one must 
cither think of their belief as true or 
think of their account of u as a \a$t 
conspirac) entered into by pagans and 
Christians alike 

Palcy no\% turns to the question of 
whether the Nc« Testament gnes an 
accurate account of the activities of 
Christ and the early Christians Here 
again he finds corroborative evidence 
There IS no trace of an ahematne 
story although in anaent history we 
often fnd conflicting accounts of a 
single incident Josephus in his Anttq 
uiUes mentions John the Baptist 
James the brother of Jesus and 
though the authencicit) of this pas 
sage has been questioned the facts of 
Christs own lue Tacitus Suetonius 
and Plmv all anti Chnsuan writers 
give us details of the story consistent 
with the New Testament 
IF the Gospels are regarded as sepa 
rate accounts by d FFerent hi«tonans 
the) substantiate one another and 
thus the probability of their truth is 
higher than if there were onl) one ac¬ 
count We have the same reasons for 
believ ng that the Gospels were wnt 
ten b) their reputed authors as we 
have that Caesar wrote his Conjmen 
tanes or that Vergil wrote his Aenetd 
The Gospels are quoted by Chnstian 
writers beg nning with those who 
were contemporarj with the apostles 
Paley cites Polycarp the first bishop of 
Smyrna who in a short letter includes 
forty clear allusions to the New Testa 
ment Th s is evidence that he had the 
same books that we have and that he 
accepted them as the word of God 
About the year 170 Hegesippus trav 


clcd from Palestine to Rome visiting 
churches on the waj He remarks that 
“in ever) succession in every at) the 
same doctrine is taught which 
the Lord tcacheth " The earliest Chns 
tian writers refer to the Scriptures as 
wc have them and later writers prove 
that thc) never lost their authority as 
canonical books 

Justin Martyr WTiting in the )‘oar 
HO tells us that the Scriptures wo* 
read m the churches In this earl) 
period when some living Christians 
must have spoken with the apostles, 
the Scriptures were accepted as the 
authentic word of Christ Indeed the 
high regard in which the) were held 
ctpJains their survival to the present 

^Ic) selects as the three most un* 
portant controversies among the ead' 
Christians the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New the origin of 
evil and the nature of Chnst vlanv 
op nions were advanced and many 
opinions were defended but all the 
disputants agreed on the same Senp- 
tural canon Paley quotes Saint 
gusune on the Donatists that the) 
produce some proof from the 

Senptures whose authority is common 

to us both The same can be said of 
quotauons in and Chnstian wnters 
such as Celsus Porphyry and the Em 
peroc Julian 

In the first centunes of Chnsuan 
ity as Paley admits there was some 
controversy about certain parts of the 
canon of the New Testament But m 
general questions of authenticity v ere 

only about minor Epistles, 
to sum up this part of the Evt 
"ewees Paley wntes that he has shown 
that the account of the life of Chnst 
and the apostles which we have is 
true and that the lives of the early 
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cxponenij oF Qinstianit) pro\c it to of Christ’s mission, which is the re- 
hc true as do the mitinps of the carK demption of the world, but that it is 
Church rithers lie l»chcscs that if a secondary object and that Christ put 

we hrinp the same tests of authcnticitj monlit) on a sound and elTective basis 
to the Cliristnn texts that we brinp Chnstianit) shifts the emphasis in eth 
to ancient secuhr texts, then the proof ics from acts to intent, and “a moral 
that the Christian texts are genuine IS s)stcm which prohibits actions but 
stronger than that for anj secular lencs thoughts at liberty will be in 
'^ork effcccu-il and is therefore unwise" 

Palcj’s next general point concerns Christianity gase men a reason for do- 
the crcdibihtj of Diblieal minclcs I le mg their duty, assurance of the reality 
throws doubt on a number accepted of the future existence of the soul 
bj the Roman Catholic Church and The Gospel omits as moral injunctions 
discusses the three miracles mentioned some of the qualities which other moral 
bj Dasid I lumc in Chsptcr 10 of his systems accept for example, patriotism, 
An Encfutry CoiiceriiiMg /fiinion L/n friendship, and active courage TTie 
derjlrtm/mg 07*18) In all of the cases Gospels stress certain virtues which 
that Palej cites the alleged miracles had been overlooked but which pos 
will not stand under the tests that scss high intrinsic value These are 
prove the Biblical miracles. These tests passive courage, patience, humility, 
arc that the miracle is unequivocal, and the like ‘No two things can be 
that It overthrows established persua more different than the heroic and the 
sions, that it is contrar) to secular au Christian character,’ Paley points out 
thorilv, that it is believed b) many, However, Christian virtues are those 
and tnat this belief leads men ‘to a diat contribute most to the happiness 
life of mortification, danger and suffer of soacty Tins stress on happiness is 
mgs" m keeping with Pole) s ethicvl theory 

In Part II of the Endeitces. Palcv as cimressed in his Pmicipfes of Moral 
begins his discussion of prophec), of and Polilicnl Philosophy (1785) This 
Christ's character and of Ins resurrcc moral doctrine, the Sermon on the 
tion A prophecy is a statement dc- Mount, and the Lords Pra)er are with 
scribing an act before it takes place out equal or rival and could only have 
before it can be foreseen by natural their source in an inspired religion, 
means TThe coming of Christ was fore- promulgated by someone with the char 
told m the Old Testament for example, acter of Christ 

m Isaiah LII 13LIII 12 These mten Although the four Gospels were 
tionall) prophetic words are fulfilled written b)r different people, there is a 
by the life of Christ Jesus himself consistency in the character of Christ 
made prophecies He predicted the de which could only have come from ac 
struction of Jerusalem an event which quaintance with the same real person 
occurred thirty six years after his death There js a similarity of phrases in all 
and under the circumstances he de- the Gospels To give one example 
scribed Christ applies the name Son of Man" 

The morality of the Gospels is an to himself seventeen times m Mat 
argument for their truth Paley says thew, twelve times m Mark, twenty 
that morality is not the mam object one tunes m Luke, and elev'en tim« 
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Too much e\idence u-ould be as hann argued that although Chnsuanit) ad 

ful as too httle, the fact is that God has locates high moral standards, its ac- 
supplied enough tual practice has been detrimental to 

This argument of Pale/s is an inter inoraiit} Palej answers that Christian 
esung use of the argument from de- ity could not be expected to elumnate 
sign which he developed at length in ei’et) act of immorahti He beheies 
his book, NtttUTal Theology, or En that m the course of history one can 
dences of the Existence and Atinbtttes not help being consaous of a gradual 
of the Deity, Collected front the Ap- improiement Not eveijone who cries, 
pearances of Nature TTus book, its Lord Lord," is acung m his name 
title explaining its content, was pub- So not eser^one who persecutes m the 
lished in 1802, eight jears after the name of Chnst is actmg m the spint 
Evidences In it Pale) argues that just of Chnsuan morahty 
as one could reason from examming In conclusion, Pales repeats that 
a ssatch that it is a human contrivance, there is esidence to support the lead- 
so by exammmg the nature of the mg facts of Chnstiamt) Hmseser, he 
world one can infer that it \vzs created warns us not to forget that Chnsuan 
by God 3 res elation and an act of 

Pale) next tekes up the problem of belief 
the effects of Chnstianit) It has been 


THE VOCATION OF MAN 

Author Johann Gottlieb Fichte C1762 1814) 

Type of u ork. Epistemolog), ethics 
Eirst fuhUshed 1800 

PnmciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Each self appears to he a self-consctous, tntelltgent, tpiUing element tr a rigidly 
determined system which results from a fundamental forming power in nature 

But the uorld of experience Oog^ther with the causal laws uhich appear to 
got em It) «construction by the self 

The self, therefore, ts free and morally responsible 

By faith the self is assured of the existence of other selves, and by action man 
fulfills his moral obligation to act, to do —this *s man s \ ocatton 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte is a transi ism of Hegel He had some tijnng cx 
bonal figure m the history of German periences as a young man, finding him 
philosophy His philosophical impetus self m financial ssant dunng the latter 
ame from Kant, and his work began days of his formal education and dur- 
thc modifications of Kant which uln mg the fise yean that passed bcnxecn 
mately resulted m the Absolute Ideal hu engagement to bis tutuxc wfe and 
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their mamage He was forced to mology only made it possthle that 
scrape along as a tutor during his early there arc free, ethically responsible 
career, work that was not alwajs satis seises, proof that such is indeed the 
fjnng and rcssardtng But during these case was not given Since Fichte 
carl) jears as a prnatc tutor he came wanted a firmer base than this for his 
across the w^umgs of Kant and these own philosophy, he introduced modi 
proMded him with background and fications which, although they seemed 
inspiration for his career as a philoso innocent enough at first ultimately re 
pher In fact, his emergence from ob- suited in a noticeably different kind of 
scuritj to natioml recognition almost idealism from that of Kant Kant was 
oscrnight resulted from his being mis mosed by both the heavens above and 
taken for Kant A book of Ficbtcs on the moral law within Fichte was too 
philosophy of religion was published much insolved with the moral law 
SMthout his name appearing as author within to pay much attention to the 
The literary world assumed the book heasens 

had been written by Kant himself On the epistemological side Fichte 
Kant then made It known that the dropped out the Kantian dmg an sich 
book was from Fichte’s pen not hts For Kant the world of expenence is a 
osvn, and he also praised the work world constructed out of the sensuous 
thereby immediately making Fichte a material given in the manifold of in 
national figure tuition as ordered by the forms of 

Fichte was attracted most strongly space and time, a construction which 
to the ethical views of Kant He saw is ordered by the categories But the 
himself in his youth as a Spmozist manifold of sense is caused by the un 

but he was not happy with Spinozas known and unknowable ding an svh 

rigid determinism He had considcra things m themselves We can know 
ble passion and enthusiasm and he only the world of our experience we 
apparently also bad a need to feel cannot know anything of the things 
that his acts were subject to ethical ap- i»i themselves (Except perhaps that 
praisal in that he himself ssas a free they cause the sensuous manifold out 
and responsible ethical agent In the of which we produce the world of our 
Spinozistic world of course all acts expenence) Things m themselves 
followed from their causal anteced then initiate a process which ulti 
ents in a necessary way This view mately yields the world of our ex 
comforted Spinoza but it was too som perience but the world of expenence 

her for Fichte Kants conviction ex as we are able to know it includes no 

pressed in the Cnti<jue of Practical things in themselves and it is further 
Reason (1788) that men are free eihi more something which we ourselves 
cal agents opened a new philosophical unconsciously construct We do not ex 
possibility for Fichte But even Kant pcnence things m themselves we can 
was not strong enough for Fichte not know them It is a short step from 
since Kant did not begin his phiJoso- this idea of things in themselves to say 
phy with the free ethical agent but mg that we do not need them and that 
writh an account of the world of ex they are therefore not real This is the 
perience which the scientist invest! step Fichte made The world of expen 
gates Kants metaphysics and epste- ence was for Fichte as it was for Kant 
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a construction made unconsciously \sj Fichte's rvTitings, and it is addressed to 
the self But ^vhile Kant saw this con die ordinary reader rather than to the 

struction as a kind of response to the professional philosopher Fichte savs 

stimulus of an unknovra and unknow in the preface that the book ought to 

able thing in itself, Fichte did away be intelligible to all readers uho are 
with the thing in itself and merely able to understand a book at all ” He 

said that the world of experience is an therefore avoids the words “Ego’ and 

unconscious construction hy the self “Non Ego," as well as other technical 
Fichte, however, did offer a causal terms which appear elsewhere in his 
account to explain how the world of wntmgs Nevertheless, the position is 
experience comes to be constructed, an the same This avoidance of technical 
account which results from his funda ity is one of the considerable merits of 
mentally ethical onentation At the this hook as contrasted with Fichtes 
base of Fichte’s s)Stem is the self as an The Sctcftce of Knowledge The latter 
ethical agent The self, in becoming is liberally sprmkled with technical 
aware of Itself, sees itself as a free ethi terminology and arguments which 
cal agent, and therefore posits the Ego Fichte himself thought important and 
The self, or Ego, posits its own ex sound, but which recent philosophers 
istence It is as u Fichte were offenng have judged to be almost the opposite 
a variation of Descartes' "I think, there The Vocatton of Man is thus the most 
fore I am argument we might para understandable and the most popular 
phrase Fichtes starimg pomt as 'I am statement of Fichte's posioon 
obbgated, therefore I am” It is not The book has three divisions which 
the knowledge problem with which are enotled "Doubt," ‘Knowledge, 
Fichte begins, but the ethical problem and Tauh ” Roughly, they may be 
But after the Ego posits itself, it finds said to represent the Spmozisoc, the 
that there is need for an additional Kantian, and the Fichtean positioas, 
posit One cannot be ethical in a vac at least as Fichte understood them 
uum there must be an arena of acoon Book I, "Doubt,' has the tone 

_one must be obligated to other per of Descartes’ Discourse on Method 

sons It is this circumstance that pro- C1637) or his Aleditalions (1641) 
duces the world of experience The Fichte writes in the first person and 
Ego, having posited itself as ethical addresses himself to the problem of 
agent, also posits the Non Ego as a discovering what he can Imow about 
world of expenence (which includes himself and the world m which he 
other selves) in order that the Ego fives He considers the informaoon he 
may have an arena m which to per gets from sense expenence and draws 
form Its tasks and discharge its obliga conclusions about what the world is 
uons The world of expenence is not JiLe. He accepts the view that there 
fundamental m its own nght in are independently real objects, each 
Fichtes philosophy as it is in Kant's, occupjnng a place in a sjsiem which 
Rather, the world of expenence exists is connected throughout by neeessarj 
m order that a man can be ethical causal relations. Each object or each 

It IS against this background that event in nature is what it is and is 
The Vocation of ^ vvhat it must be Nothing could pos 

It IS less technical than most of nbly be other than u is. Removing 
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even a single gram of sand, Fichte subject to ethical evaluation or to 
saj-s, n-ould change the entire structure praise and blame This is the outcome 
of nature, all past and future history of his reflection But what he desires, 
would be different . on the other hand, is to know that he 

Each man, including Fichte himself, is free and ethically responsible He 
IS, of course, a link m this chain of wante to be, in some sense, himself the 
the ngid necessit) of Nature” There cause of his behavior, instead of feel 
is a ‘forming pouer’ in nature, or ing that his behavior is merely the 
perhaps better, behind or lying under effect of external causes 
the nature we observe, which gues The conclusion reached m Book I 
nse to all the objects and events that of The Vocation of Man, then, is 
make up the sjstem of nature. Fichte this Fichte has stated two possibili 
himself was produced by the forming ties either he is merely one element 
power And as he becomes aware of m a ngidly determined sjstem, or else 
this power, he sajs, he feels himself he is a free moral agent One view, he 
sometimes free, sometimes restrained, says satisfies his heart, while the other 
and sometimes compelled Yet this is destroys his own sense of worth 
merely Fichte’s awareness of how the Which view should he adopt? This is 
undcrljmg power operates m hi$ otvn the issue he must resolve, but be is 
existence and consciousness It ex left, at the end of Book I in doubt 
plains his oivn consaousness his Book II Knowledge is a dialogue, 
awareness of himself as a discrete item not unlike Berkeleys Three Dialogues 
in the system of nature But this self Between Hylas and Philonotts (1713) 
consciousness of the forming power Fichte writes that he is tormented by 
as manifested in himself provides the the doubt which issued from the first 
ground from which he inters that the attack on the problem and he awak 
toiming power also manifests itself m ens m the night his sleep interrupted 
other objects in nature There are va by the unresolved problem A Spirit 

neties of individual selves each re- then comes to him to lead him out of 
sembling Fichte Finally the summa doubt and into knowledge The knowl 
tion of the self-consciousnesses of edge offered is subjective idealism and 
these selves makes up the complete Boot II is as fine a statement of the 
consciousness of the universe' Fichte position as is generally available 
as a self, then, is one element—a self The Spirit begins by questioning 
conscious, intelligent willing element Fichte about how he knows objects m 
—^m a ngidly determined system which the external world, to which Fichte 
IS the result of a fundamental forming replies that he knows them by sensa 
power m nature non But the sensations are merely 

Yet this Spinoztstic system of nature modifications of Fichte himself the 
fails to satisfy Fichte There is no free- Spirit points out, and so Fichte has 
dom in iL If Fichte together with all knowledge only of his own condition 
his acts IS merely a set of necessary —^not knowledge of the independently 
consequences in a ngidly determined real external ivorld In all percep- 
system then he is not an ethical agent tion the Spirit points out ‘ thou per 
Whatever he does he necessarily has ceivest only tbine own condiuon 
to do, and his conduct is therefore not Fichte is not yet convinced how 
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shares uiih that general movement its 
characteristic strengths and weak¬ 
nesses The logic IS often unsound, 
feeling often overrules reason, selfish 
concerns are sometimes read out as the 
Will of CJod Yet the Romantics gen 
erally, and Fichte among them, cer 
tainlj were ethically concerned, they 
were trying to spell out the moral ideal 
and to set men moving toward a better 
world 

However, while The Vocation of 
Man IS a fine example of romantic ideal 
ism, it is at the same time paradoxically, 
a work which foreshadows significant 
developments in philosophy of a sort 
opposed in spirit and method to much 
of what Fichte endorsed In rejecting 
the dwg an stch of Kant, m emphasiz 
mg the role of the self in the effort to 
know reality, in basing his philosophy 
on the seifs declaration of its own ex 
istence and particularly in urging the 
definitive importance of action, Fichte 
suggested the basic ideas of later prag 
matic and existenualistic philosophies 
Of course, Fichte remains a subjective 
idealist, and he never develops the 
pragmatic and existentialisnc features 
of his thought, philosophically speak 
ing he remains a nmeteenth century 
German idealist But the resoludon of 
the paradox of moral acuon—the 
paradox m which man as a free moral 
agent finds himself involved because 
of his presence m a causally determined 
umverse—is similar to the resoluuon 
achieved by the existentialists C^rns 
oan and atheistic ahke To begin with 
the stnving self, to regard man as what 
he can become as a result of his moral 
efforts, to take his moral 'vocauon" as 
nnor to his essence—all of this is 
^Jungly similar to the ideas later to 


he defended by such radically differ 
ent philosophic personalities as S 0 ren 
Kierkegaard and Jean Paul Sartre 
It IS the emphasis on will which 
makes a philosopher such as Fichte a 
transitional figure, borrowing from the 
old idealistic philosophy and suggestmg 
the lines of development of the new 
pragmatic-existenoalistic philosophy A 
thinker who extends the pnnaple of 
the will to the entire universe, deifying 
will and rejecting all else on its behalf, 
exhibits a metaphyucal radicalism that 
IS todays philosophical conservatism. 
But one who regards wall, the stnvmg 
of the stubbornly independent self, as 
definitive of self, of man, but not of 
all reality—such a one may very well 
opjiose himself to the idealist while, at 
the same time, refusing to commit him 
self to realism, he remains pragmatic, 
testing not only his own nature, but 
the nature of everything else, m terms 
of action and consequences. 

In aiding that the moral will m 
vohes the assumption of a moral law 
that admits no excepbons and in re¬ 
garding the Infinite Will as that law— 
a WiU that m itself is law’—-Fichte 
shows that he is in the grrat tradibon of 
idealisbc philosophy, but in arguing 
that it IS * the vocabon of our speaes to 
unite Itself into one single body” 
through the moral stnwng of the free 
self, and m suggesbng that 'All my 
thoughts must have a bearing on my 
action,’ Fichte passes from the meta 
physical to the moral and from the 
moral to the pragmabc and existenbal 
In his philosophy, then, the old and 
the new combine neither one in a pure 
state but each aspect enlivened by the 
presence of the other 
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Principal Ideas Advanced 
H^hat IS real is rational and what is rational ts real 

Logic, which IS a systematic creative process, has three stages the abstract 
stage, the dialectical stage, and the speciilaln e stage 

In the abstract stage terms of thought are considered separately, m the dia 
JecUcal stage one realizes that for something to exist it must he, not separate, 
hut in relation to others and in the speciilofive stage one understands the unity 
of opposites m their opposition 

There are three subdivisions of logic the Doctrine of Being the Doctrine of 
Essence, and the Doctrine of Idea—by which being ts known not only for itself 
and for another, but in and for itself 


Hegel IS in the idealist tradition 
that evohed in Germany in the late 
eighteenth and the nineteenth cen 
tunes Kant and the post Kantians felt 
that the empirical philosophy of Hume 
with Its skeptical consequences uas in 
adequate that mind through intuition 
understanding and reason could dis 
co\er the grounds of experience either 
m an a prion categorical structure or 
m experience itself if that experience 
\\ere looked upon as pnmarif) raiionaf 
Kant took the first alternate e and ar 
gued that although c\cnts in them 
sehes are unknowable (thus keeping 
an clement of Huracan skcpticum) as 
phenomena which wc pcrccnc thc\ 
are constructed according to the cate¬ 
gories of the understanding and the 
forms of intuition As such thes base 
thcif intelligible basis in mmd al 
though there is an empirical content 
cnen from the external world Hegel 
oelicscd that the categories and forms 
ate as much a part of realm as an» 
thing else that the dichotoms be- 
tssecn mind and its objects is a false 


one, and hence that reality is as ra 
tional as thought itself He expressed 
this \iesv m his famous statement, 
"What 1 $ real (actual) is rational what 
IS rauonal is real (actual) 

How IS thought to express the 
nature of realiu? Philosophj from 
Hume through Kant (and earlier) 
held that the agreement of thought 
with realits is the criterion of truth 
But Hegel claimed that thought alone 
fcnngs ro bght the nature of things 
this IS the true sense of thought and 
realm being in agreement 

Like all idealists Hegel maintnncd 
that since realitt is known In means 
of nkas and since the onlx ilimg that 
can agree with an idea is something 
like an idci rialili must te mind like 
In seeking to know the nature of 
things \ia reflection the indisidiial enn 
cenintes upon the unisrrsal chancier 
of things Diit thought so directed 
loses Its intliMduil chancter hr in 
ptocecxlmg in this was i jervn re¬ 
flects as ans other ind sidual wnuH 
who ss-as in pursuit of the truth He- 
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cicr The argument mo^cs on to con 
sidcr the ordinarj belief that scnsa 
tions arc caused b) independent!) real 
external objects But such independent 
objects cannot be knou-n bj sense, for 
if Fichte has sensations the) are 
mere!) modihcations of Fichte him 
self not characteristics of independent 
objects If there are external in 
dependent objects they cannot be 
IcnouTi b) sense at an) rate The^ can 
onl) be known in \irtue of applica 
tions of the pnnciple of causalit) Dur 
how can the pnnciple of causabt) it 
self be justifi^^ Certain!) not b\ ap¬ 
pealing to the fact that sense objects 
are causally connected for that ivould 
be to argue m a circle. The argument 
would then go I knots there are in 
dependent objects because of the pnn 
aple of causality and I know the 
pnnaple of causalits because inde¬ 
pendent objects are examples of it 
Such an argument fads to do the re¬ 
quired job The principle of causality 
must therefore be justified in another 
tva) The altemanre taken is that the 
causal pnnciple is a statement of bow 
men really do interpret expenence- 
tbat IS to sa) the pnnaple is con 
tnbuted by ie knower not by the 
objects knoMTi The pnnciple is thus 
another modification of Fichte him 
self not a feature of the world he be¬ 
lies es is external to himself If this is 
die case howeser the justification pre¬ 
viously gnen for belies mg that there 
are independent objects which cause 
sensations collapses and Fichtes WTwId 
of expenence loses all of its independ 
ent status Kants things m themselves 
are remosed from the philosophical 
terrain since they are erroneoush m 
ferred from an inadequately formu 
lated version of the causal pnnciple. 
The world of expenence is not a re¬ 


sponse to a set of stimuli from irde- 
pcndenll) real things in themselves 
instead it is from b^inning to end a 
projection of or a construcoon out of 
the sclFs ouTi modifications. The “ob¬ 
ject” of knowledge is onh a modifica 
tion of the knower, and as such is 
On Fichtes terminology) a “subject 
objectint) ” Subject and object merge 
into the subjectintv of the knower. 

Such IS the subjective idealism de¬ 
veloped m the second book of T/'e 
Vocaiton of Man His subjecuve ideal 
isin was developed by Fidite in order 
to settle the doubt which marked tbe 
outrome of Book I Fichte wanted to 
reject ngid determinism but needed 
a ground which would justify the re¬ 
jection He saw subjective idealism ^ 
providing such a ground. If the wodd 
of expenence is constructed freely br 
the s^f then the self need no lon£® 
labor under the onus of rigid deter 
minisTD The Spint tells Fichte that he 
need "no longer tremble at a neccsntr 
which exists only in ihme ov^ 
thought, no longer fear to be crushed 
by things which are the product t« 
thine own mind.” 

But other selves, the necessary ad¬ 
ditional elements which make the ethi¬ 
cal situation plausible do not have 
fundamental realitj m the subjecare 
idealism which is presented m Book 
11 The doubt of Book I is replaced by 
knowledge )et this knowledge does 
not assure a fundamental reaht) fov 
other selves To get full reahtv for 
other selves Fichte must go still for 
the^ he must go bej-ond knowledge. If 
knowledge must be transcended it 
inadequate. This opinion is what lies 
behmd the stnkmgly strange statement 
Fichte makes near die end of Book H 
that ‘‘knowledge is not reaht} just be¬ 
cause It IS knowledge” Knowledge 
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does not disclose realit), according to 
Fichte Its function differs from this 
commonK held \ic« Really, Lnoul 
edge IS less powerful Fichtc writes 
that ‘it destro\s and annihilates error,’ 
but It “cannot give us truth, for m it 
self It IS absolutely empty' Knowledge 
IS not the avenue to reality It must 
make way for a higher power, it must 
make way for faith, tnc subject of 
Book III Faith assures the self that 
there are really other selves 

Book III opens with Fichte’s dis 
satisfaction at the outcome of Book II 
If all there is to the world is the con 
struction Fichte himself unconsciously 
makes out of the modifications of his 
own self, then the world is emptv Yet 
this IS all one can get from knowledge 
But knowing does not exhaust hu 
man life there is more to it than just 
that Not merely TO KNOW, but 
according to thy knowledge TO DO 
IS thy vocation, Fichte declares And 
the doing’ here is clearly an ethical 
doing It IS striving achieving ful 
filling obligations Fichte regards him 
self a$ under an immediate and un 
derived sense of obligation to act this 
is his It IS all mens vocation Yet if 
one is to act there must be an arena 
in which to act there must be an ex 
temally real world to act m and to act 
on To justify such a world on the 
basis of knowledge is not possible 
One must transcend knowledge and 
place his reliance in faith Early m 
Book III Fichte resolves to do just this 
He turns from knowledge to faith 
from intellect to will and thus he 
amves at a real external world which 
IS populated with other selves related 
to Fichte ^nd to one another by mutual 
ties of ethical obligation 
This discussion brings to a conclu 
Sion the strictly philosophical segment 


of The Vocation of Man Fichte goes 
on for quite a time however, into what 
IS renlly more religion than philosophy 
Once he has established his own ex 
istence and the existence of a world in 
which he can strive he sermonizes 
about fulfilling his obligations IE 
Book I, IS similar to Descartes and 
Book II IS similar to Berkeley, it can 
be said vvitb equal justice that Book 
111 resembles a sermon enjoining stren 
uous ethical striving Fichte tries to 
sound a clear call to plain living and 
high thinking and his fervor if not the 
details of his message, cannot fail to 
strike the reader 

Essentially the position he took is a 
mvstical one Somehow or other ac 
cording to his account Fichtes own 
ethical will merged with the Universal 
Will, a kind of metyihysical ultimate 
that functioned as richtes God He 
seemed to feel affinities with St Johns 
Gospel, hut he insisted on de-anthro- 
pomorphizing God and he thus lost 
what has always been at the center of 
the devotional life of the saints Fichte 
had much of the emotion of the Chris 
tian mystic hut little sympathy For the 
object of Christian devotion He re 
placed St Johns incarnate Word CJe- 
sus Christ) with a pantheistic exten 
sion of his ovni ethical sensitivity The 
result is quite a frightening projection 
of Fichtes own passions set up as God 
The control exercised over the saint by 
his worship of a truly transcendent 
God IS missing in Fichte he remained 
an egocentric German romantic 

The Vocation of Man is a kind of 
guided tour beginning with Spinoza 
leadmg through Kant and ending m 
a subjective ethical idealism with deep 
romantic footings It is an excellent 
introduction to the philosophy of 
nineteenth century Germany, and it 



flective thought thus loses its subjec- thinking occurs throughout the history 
dve aspect and becomes objective, of thought so that m each stage of 
thought and reality become one philosophical development, men be- 

As IS well known, Hegel held that gm by abstraction Thus the first stage 
thought expresses itself in tnads, each has its own abstract beginning but 
of which usually has its own tnadic that stage itself, when compared to the 
structure, a structure which often has next stage, will be seen as abstract 
a tnadic structure of its own Thus, As an illustration, consider the phil 
logic has three stages, its subdivisions osophical view called "empincism' In 
are three, and each of these has a the abstract stage of empiriasm only 
tnadic structure It is interesting that the immediately given, that which is 
Hegel apparently did not use the presented here and now, has ultimate 
expression,'thesisantithesis-synthesis" reality These data, usually called im 
which has been conectly used to char pressions," turn out to be bare ‘givens” 

actenze his position At any rale the devoid of relations and predicates 

emphasis upon the development of and hidden m a skeptical mist yet 
thought in terms of a point of view, held to be separate and distinct and 
Its negation, and the reconciliation of existing on their own account But as 

the two IS reminiscent of the dialectical we read the empiriast, he seems to pass 

procedure of Socrates and Plato Hegel, from this 163111/about which he can 
Jceenly aware of this resemblance, used say nothing to his ideas about which 
the term "dialectical for his own phi he says everything that he can say But 
losophy his laeas belong to a different level of 

Hegel uses the word "logic” in some- knowledge memory and reflection are 
what the same sense that St John involved, and thus the empincist 

spoke of logos That js, the word re- passes from the stage of abstraction to 

fers to a systematic cicati%e process that of dialectic wherein mediate 
rather than to an analysis of language thought is now the subject matter 
and argument For him there ate three The dialectical stage is one m 
stages of logic CO the abstract stage, which the understanding views the el 
or that of die understanding (2^ the ements m their separate and distmct 

dialectical stage, or that of negative capacity and as such recognizes that 

reason and (3} the speculative stage, no mote can be said of them (In 
or that of positive reason Hume s vrorfc this stage can be seen m 

In the abstract stage every tenn or his denial of necessary connection m 
product of thought appears separate experience and in his skepticism re- 

and distinct from one another The un garding reason and the senses ) There 

derstanding believes that they exist on is a positive side to dialectic how 

ibeir own account What Hegel is say ever, in its indication that whatever 

mg IS that on reflection the individual is finite, when seen as separate and dis- 
initially considers the elements of his tinct and as free from all relations to 
thought—that is, whatever he is re others ceases to exist To be one with 

fleeting upon—as taken from the con out others is impossible Existence m 

text of experience (or abstracted) and solves a relationship between at least 
as having an existence of its own inde- two entities. 

pendent of anything else This stage in Tbe last stage of logic is the sped** 
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latixf, in winch reason »s whollj post 
tn c. Tor I Icpcl, the contradictor) chaf- 
octcr of certain nicLiph)'4ical principles 
IS finalU reconciled In the concept of 
causation it is argued that for c\er) 
effect there must oc a cause, and that 
esers cause is an effect for which there 
IS \ct a cause This concept is such 
that the notion of a fint cause is un 
trnahlc, since it too would hate to 
ha\c a cause Out, since causatiots 
which has no limits leases ans ssstem 
of philosoph) incomplete, such a con 
cept IS repugnant to reason Tlie same 
sort of an3l)’sis may be made with re¬ 
gard to time as a sequence of events 
which can have ncitncr a beginning 
nor an end but still must have both 
These paradoxical philosophical prob¬ 
lems which Hegel argued had not 
been solved are reconciled by specula 
tive reason which apprehends the 
unit) of the ategoncs m their very 
opposition 

As noted earlier the subdivision of 
logic has three pvris also These arc 
the Doctrine of Being the Doctrine of 
Essence, and the Doctrine of Notion 
or Idea Let us first indicate briefly the 
sense of each doctrine before discuss 
ing them m more detail It should also 
be pointed out that in these doctrines 
Hegel intended the sort of develop¬ 
ment that we mentioned earlier, that 
IS, implicit in the exposition of each is 
to be found the grounds for the next 
Although each may be taken as a doc 
trine in itself each would then be an 
abstraction (another instance of the 
first stage of logic) and hence untrue 
as well as incomplete 

In the doctrine of Being we are 
faced with an analysis of the given in 
Its immediacy In the history of phi 
losophy there have been innumerable 
ideas concerning the nature of Be¬ 


ing advanced hj philosophers claim¬ 
ing to have identified the basic on 
toiogical stuff The One of Par 
mcnidcs, Aristotle’s primary substance, 
and Hume’s impressions are all candi 
dates weanng the label of ‘Being” 
Under this doctrine Hegel analyzes 
the full meaning and consequences of 
the immediately given and indicates 
wherein he thinks it false. 

The doctrine of Essence takes up 
where the failure of Being as a saus 
faaory philosophical doctrine occurs. 
If the immediate nature of things 
cannot reveal their essential character 
isocs to thought, if the search for them 
forces us to mediate knowledge—that 
is, to look for intervening features, to 
wonder how the given came to be as it 
IS— then we can no longer consider the 
given in itself but only m its relation 
to an other (The other need not be 
an cntit) in addition to the immedi 
atcly given it may simply be the recog 
mtion that the given has limits a recog 
nition which Hegel believed takes us 
bejond the immediate ) It is here that 
the doctrine of Essence enters for in 
order for the essenual features of a 
vbmg to be known by thought it musl 
be seen in its relations to an other 
The doctnne of Essence however is 
concerned in itself with an exclusive 
analysis of the mediate hence it too 
IS incomplete 

The doctnne of Notion or Idea is 
that in which the inadequacy of the 
previous two is reconciled Being must 
be known not only for itself and for 
an other, but m and for itself (We 
noted that for an other need not iin 
ply a second given that it might indi 
cate the limits of the given its finite¬ 
ness and hence refer to itself In its 
immediacy nothing can be said about 
Being) But when seen m this way 
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Bans .s un.k,stood as a Nottoo or lustranon .s considered 
Idea'and the truth of the gisen is ma) be regarded as similar to mde 
luea, terminable Being Impressions are 

®'ird1s^msmr"hedoctnnc of Being sensations Won the lerel of eon 
in aisc f j nrrrtmnlish mo ^ciousness, about which v.e can say 
Hegel attemp c .qmJjj, of Be nothing because of their fragmentar), 

rhiogs .0 m?d,acv of Beerrog nature the, are goSe before 

BcirTreretetr«grdrroBe.„g die, Jn be ralbed ’about 


rThich arc neecssar; ro 
of It quality, quantity, and "jeasure 
Here ue ate concerned not ooh nub 
So histor, of philosophic thought but 
ate nuh^the evoluuon of rhoogh. it 

t be talhed about It is taken as 


Sion 

cannot oe ^ about it. 


Amk about It, predicate anything of 
,t ^^ould base to take it out of 
the here-now and make of it some- 
thine determinate, but as something 
dete^mate « nould have a quality 
A bare datum is without distinction, 
without time, and to S3) of it that it 
IS here m a specified wai is already to 
take It out of the immediate and deter 


minate it 

TTie bare beginnings then pass to a 
stage in which the gnen is qualified, 

IS made something it is saied from not 
an) thing That it is something 
and not others that it has a distinct 
character which differentiates it from 
others subjects it to change and altera 
tion No longer indeterminable CBeing 
itself) or nothing (not Being), it 
stands between the two in the world 
of becoming 

Perhaps Hegels discussion will be 
easier to follow if a philosophical il 
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arises concormtantl) with the 
birth of ideas From the fleeting im 
pressions, mind selects and holds for 
observation—determines as it v'cre— 
one of these, and thus ideas are bom 
In the analysis of ideas mind finds 
qualities time, cause, change So for 
Hegel. Being is quaht)—that 
minmg charactenstic without which 
the given would cease to be 

If we consider a determinate entit), 
we observe that it is what it is inde¬ 
pendently of any increase or decrease 
of itsquantitv, since a qualitauve char 
actenstic defines it Quantit) is both 
discrete and continuous for it rests 
upKjn a unit construction which is ex 
elusive and which is equalized Nunt 
bers for instance, fulfill this require* 
ment and may be used to determine 
both discrete and continuous magin 
tudes Yet quantitj itself cannot 
considered as an absolute 
as an object is decreased or diminished 
eventually a quantitative difference 
will make a qualitative one , 

Generalh, Hegel views change o 
quantitv in terms of absolutes that is 
he conceives of increase or decrease |o 
the infinitel) large or mfiniicsimaUy 
small the one approaches the entire 
universe, the abwiutc the other ap¬ 
proaches nothing not Being A 
roaj he a house no matter how Jarp 
or small but'no matter how’ must ^ 
taken relativcl), a house cannot 
nothing or cvciy-thing Hegel cons) 



ers this an instance of the dialectical 
at notk m quantii) maVing it what it 
1 $ not that IS qualit) 

Thus we artne at the third grade 
of Being a quantified qualitj or meas 
ure In measure we attain the Xnowl 
edge that eierything is not immedi 
ate hut relatJie or mediate Foreierj 
thing has its measure its proper quali 
tame and quintitamc range as it 
were bejond which it cannot remain 
the same To Vnow the proper meas 
ure of a thing of Being is to knoiv its 
Essence 

Hegel thus accomplished what he 
set out to do that is he presented the 
towUty of Bemg hy awalyuw^ llvsee 
grades quahti quantuj and measure 
and he awlislicd the imtnediacj of Be¬ 
ing bj showing that its Dsenee what 
e\« males it what it is rests not upon 
us tmmediatel) gi\en appearance W 
upon us measure which is a mediate or 
lelame concept demanding that the 
gnen be seen in terms of an other 
This analj-sis depended not upon mere 
perception of the immednteiy gnen 
but rather upon reflective thought 
Thought and Us object are progressing 
together Being is the immediate ap¬ 
pearance of reaht) through reflection 
the philosopher has proceeded to the 
mediate aspect of lealitj us Essence 
Neither Being nor Essence is more 
real than the other teflectne thought 
has gone from one to the other to gne 
us a greater insight into reality 

In the doctrine of Essence we also 
find three grades ideniit) dncrsitj 
and ground We haie seen that an 
analjsis of a thing is such that n is con 
ditioned by and conditions something 
else In order to be determinate not 
only are the boundaries of the thing 
needed so that it can be defined as a 


finite object but m its very definition 
It is disbnguished from what u is not 
Thus not onl) is it related to itself 
in terms of its identity but also jt is 
related to others in terms of its differ¬ 
ence 

Hegel s argument is reminiscent of 
PJatos analysis of the One and the 
Man) in the PomiCMidej Plato 
showed that the paradox of the One— 
that« is and yet that it is not—can be 
tesohed if we introduce the concepts 
of identity difference and other than 
The One is (identical w^th itself) and 
the One is not (others) that is the 
One iS other than or different from 
Hegels work cootaias a similar (al 
though in many ways different) anaJy 
SIS In order to understand the essence 
of a thing we must grasp the appan 
end) contradictory characteristics of 
identitv and dnersity m some sort of 
unity Unity is found m the concept 
of the ground In order for a thing to 
be that 1 $ to exist there must be more 
than us selfidenuiy For self identity 
when not contrasted wnth what the 
self IS not would once more lead to an 
indeterminate abstract Being On the 
other hand there must he more than 
the mediating relations which indicate 
that there are others than the self 
That IS we cannot concentrate onU 
upon what the self is not In the con 
cept of a ground Hegel finds the 
proper meaning of Essence for the 
thing is seen in Us inward relations 
(its self identity) and in Us relations 
to an other also but this is the concept 
of the ground 

The final sub-dmsion m Hegel s 
logic IS that of the doctrine of Notion 
or Idea (Hegel $ term in the Cerman 
IS BegtifT—a term which replete 
with diffeuh) has the conflicting 
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shades of meaning alluded to earlier 
and as it ucrc all present at the same 
time ) Tljc three grades of this doc¬ 
trine arc unn'crsaJ particular, and in 
dividual 

Having presented two aspects of re¬ 
ality, Its immediate and mediate ap¬ 
pearance, Its Being and its Essence 
Hegtl was ready to conudez zcahty in 
Its totalit) The movement from Being 
to and through Essence is a dialectical 
rocess involving reflection a process 
y which the nature of the given is re 
vealed The doctrine of Idea cmnha 
sizes for us that the onlj vva) in which 
we can discover the nature of a thing 
IS to proceed through this l.ind of proc¬ 
ess Hegel points out in the doctrine of 
Idea that in the process of development 
the thing is revealed to reflective 
thought m the aforementioned grades 
In iM bare beginnings as immediate 
Being It IS an indeterminate undefina 


blc thing in Itself—the very dmg an 
Itch that Kant spoke of It is an unde¬ 
veloped universal From the immedi- 
atclv giv en, one proceeds to a consider 
ation of the thing as a differentiated 
something (Hegel refers to this as the 

P articulanzing phase of development) 
inallv m reflecting upon the further 
deieJopmcnt of the thing into a Being 
which IS both immediate and mediate 
identical and dilfeTcnt universal and 
particular the individual is realized. 
But to see the individual as n is it must 
be understood in terms of its process 
from undifferentiated universal to dif 
fcrcnoaled particular to individual If 
the parts are to be understood we must 
understand the process as a whole 
Thus for Hegel the process of knovvl 
edge and that which is known Being, 
uliimatel} ate one. Reality and ration 
ality are mierchangeable: 


THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA 

■Author Arthur Schopenhauer (1788 1860) 

Ty^e of Hork Metaphysics 
First fuhhshed. 1818 

Principai. Ideas Advanced 

The Morld is nty idea—this ts a truth for e\ery mart since the uorld as tt ts 
krtovm defends far tts character and existence upon the mind that hnon s it 

By hts understanding man forms the ivorld of phenomena and by hts reason 
he achieves harmony in a worW of suffering 

The entire n orld of phenomena including the human body is objectified it ill 
The will IS a striving yearning force which takes various forms according to its 
tncliriations 

By losing oneself in objects by knowing them as they are in themselves one 
comes to know the will as Idea as eternal form 

In his preface to the first ediDon of penhauer states that his chief sources 
The World as Will and Idea Scho- ate Kant Plato and the Upanishads 
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He (loc$ milcn! Hend three into 
hit own plulosonliicil $\$tcm hut he 
P>Ne< the whole ni$ own philovjphical 
intrrprctttion 

The oj'cninj’ l->noV js ciitnlerl “TTlic 
WotM Mu” anil in it Schopen 
haiicf presents his moih/ieil scheme of 
Kants ’’Copirnican Ilewlution in 
philosnplw Kml hid held that the 
world of phenomena which we per 
cewc IS In i>e iindersinod as a world 
which IS made known to us through 
Mtioiis fcaturi*s of our understand 
tn^ Esents apjacar to us as in space 
and time for Kant these were tilti 
matcK to l>c understood as forms of in 
tuition nr perception which as it were 
pa\e to caents their spatial and tern 
poral charactcristies In his famous 
nnalopa the forms of intuition arc the 
ipeetacics through aahich we \icw the 
world in its spinal and tempinl as 
pects In addition we know tne aaorld 
in terms < f traditional categories 
among which cause is a pnraar) one 
for Kant these categories arc also of 
the understanding Tims the world of 
appearances is m the final anatasisonc 
m which undirfcrentialcd stulF* is 
formed in space and time and catego¬ 
rized b\ the understanding into the re 
laicd caents that science studies But 
to repeat at bottom it is a mind 
formed world Schopenhauer accepted 
the Kantian \icw of the world and 
rather brilliantly reduced the nvcKe 
categories of the CrUicjm a{ Pure 
ReosoH to one that of the principle of 
sufRcient reason (causation) This 
principle with its fourfold root m 
science logic morality and metaphys 
ICS formed the basis of Sebopen 
hauers analysis of the world of phe¬ 
nomena 

^ The world is my idea means 
then that the world of objects that 


I pcfccwc depends for its existence 
as a pcrcened S)Stcm of things upon 
the mind of consciousness that per 
ceivcs it'^Schopenhaugt follows Kant 
in that he distinguishes mere"sense mj, 
prcssions from perceptions (or ideas) 
Sense impressions arc rccciicd by 
the mind from the external world 
through the forms of space and time 
and iht principle of sufficient reason, 
the understanding gnes form to sen 
sations making them into ideas Since 
It IS the understanding which makes 
ideas what they arc perception is es 
scntiall) intellectual The subject or 
conscious mind becomes aware of ol>- 
jeet or body first tlirough sense knowl 
edge of its own body/Schopenhauer 
liclicacd that the sulijcct infers from 
sense effects immediately known to the 
self $ bod\ and to other bodies It is m 
this wav that the world of ideas is con 
structed The aj^orld of ideas may be 
considered in two_ways The under"” 
standing itself contains the potenti 
alit) to form a world of perceptions 
But It would remain dormant as it 
were did not the external world excite 
It In this sense then there is an ob- 
jeeme side to the possibility of know 
ing the world the world must be ca 
pable of acting upon the subject to 
make perceptions possible The sub- 
jectwe expression of the world how 
eicr actually converts this jossibility 
into a world of phenomena lot the 
law of causality springs from and is 
valid only for it This means that the 
world of events as existing in space 
and Ume and causally related to one 
another is formed by tlie understand 
ing Additionally as we noted the sen 
sibility of animal bodies makes pos 
sible the body as an immediate object 
for the subject } 

Although the understanding makes 
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meaningful the world of objects 
Cthere would be but undifferentiated 
sensations othen^ise), there is yet an 
other aspect of mind which has an im 
portant role to pla\, and that is reason 
Reason distinguishes man from other 
animals in that bj its use he is able to 
deal in abstract ideas or concepts, and 
thustoplan choose, and build—mgen 
eral, to act prudentlj If be mereh 
perccned the world of ohjeets through 
his understanding he would neser be 
able to transcend and contemplate 
It In the quiet life of contempla 
non he rises abo\e the hustle and 
bustle of cietjdaj artnities, he can 
achieve stoical calm, peace, and inner 
harmonj in a world of pain and suffer 
mg 

^In the second booh, *TTie World_as 
^hll," Schopenhauer con7i3en”the re- 
alltv behind the world of^appearances, 
wh3niad~Been fofTfant uninowable, 
the thTne-in Itself nt is traditional for 
philosophers to sp^late upon the 
whv ot thinn, to tn iq_ ilhderstand 
what makes inm« what they are. For 
Schopenha0er, mis question cannot 
be answered b) searching wnthin the 
world of phenomena, but only bejond 
that world The ke) is to be found 
in the subject himself who as an in 
dindual, has knowledge of the ex 
temal world rooted in the experience 
of his bodv—object to his self Bodj is 
given to the individual m two ways 
As we have seen it is given CO a* 
idea^^an object among objem subj^ 
to the law of Ejects that is, to the law 
of cause and effect It is also given C2) 
as an act" of vvvll when the iuhject 
wills the“app3rent result is a move¬ 
ment of Ae body This asp^ of Scho¬ 
penhauers philosophy can also be 
found in K3nt~Kanr had held that for 
morality to be possible, the will must 


be autonomous and not subject to the 
same laws as phenomena Oihcnvise 
our actions would be causallv explain 
able, and hence no more morallv re¬ 
sponsible than a rolling stone’s action 
As autonomous the will is part of the 
noumenal world of things m them 
selves and ts thus free TTic result of 
willing for Kant, was a phvsical move¬ 
ment subject to scientific Jaws, part of 
the wvrld of phenomena The cause of 
the movement was not itself part of 
the world of phenomena, hence, not 
a cause in the saentiGc sense, it was 
thus morallv free. 

^Ve must understand that the term 
"cause has a cunous historv in philo¬ 
sophical wTjrks There is the sense of 
cause which we might term the crea 
uve sense, that which bnngs an event 
into being and keeps it existing In 
this sense the word is often usra to 
refer to something outside the world 
of events Curuall} a being such os 
God) regarded as responsible for the 
creation and continuit) of that world 
But there is another sense of “cause” 
which while not ongmal with Davad 
Hume has smee his tune been in 
more popular use among manj phi 
losopheis That is cause as a constant 
conjunction of events withm the 
wwld of phenomena, what there 
might be outside that vvurld as a cause 
of It IS held to be subject not to knowl 
edge, but perhaps to faith It is a re¬ 
ligious sense of cause kl^en Kant re¬ 
fers to the autonomous action of the 
vvdl he refers to an action that is not 
part of the world of events, jet one 
which has a consequence there—a 
hodilj movement TTie sequence of 
hodilr movements is a sequence of 
events Cor ideas) that is subject to 
causal analj'sis m the second sense 
mentioned above, hut since the will is 
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not part of the u-orld of phenomena 
Its actiMtics are free from scientific 
analj-sis, and thus responsible It >s 
this sense of the Kantian notion of 
uill that Schopenhauer accepts 
Since an act of \mI1 is knoun as a 
mosement of body which is itself an 
idea, Schopenhauer regards the bode 
as objectified will He states a)sq_that 
the entire world ofjdcas, the realm 
of phenomena, is but o s^orld of^ob- 
jcctifietl win_ror Schopcnlnucr, the 
world of noumenajs nothing but a 
world of will, t^t which i^'bcjond’ 
the world of exenty, jet its \cry ground 
We also base knowledge of the nou 
mcnal world, there is a unique rcla 
tionship between tbc subject and fiis 
body in which l«Ts awariTof hr$‘'nou 
mcnal ’ willing and the resulting phj<i 
cal moxements It is possible to look 
upon the entire wotW of cCents, in 
eluding other"*subjccts'known only as 
ideas, as one's ow*n world Dut Scho 
penhaucr woulfncFbe satisfied with 
solipsism 

In holding that body is but objecti 
fied Will, Schopenhauer argues that 
the \atious parts of the body—for ex 
ample, teeth, throat, and bowels—are 
but expressions of will, m this case of 
hunger For Schopenhauer there is a 
force m all things which makes them 
what they are the will Recall, how 
ever, that phenomenally this force is 
not petcewed, since all we know are 
events subject to the principle oF suffi 
cient reason, the will here is ground 
less But in self-consciousness the will 
IS not hidden but is known directly, 
and in this consciousness we are also 
aware of our freedom We axe aware 
of an activity that cannot itself be part 
of the world of events that follows 
from that activity 

Although It has been customary in 


the history of philosophy for philoso¬ 
phers to raise questions concerning 
the purpose or end of existence, of 
creation, Schopenhauer claims that 
such questions are groundless In tlTcct 
they refer to the aetmty of the will, 
hut the will has no purpose It moves 
without cause, has no goal, it is desire 
Itself, striving, yearning, wanting with¬ 
out rhyme or reason 
The third book of Scho penhav^ r’s 
work 1 $ also ^titled, ‘T he WorlJ^ s 
Idea," but ‘idea” is now seen os a 
product of reason rather than as a per 
ceptml^vcnt. It 1 $ here thatfplsi?! 
conccpfbf The idea or form is u^d by 
Schopenhauer, and his prime purpose 
IS to develop his theory of art by means 
of It He begins by pointing out that 
the will 1 $ objectified not only in the 
many particulars that we come to 
know as events tn space and time, sub 
jeet to change and, hence, explainable 
under the principle of suiTicient rea 
son, but It also manifests itself in uni 
versals, which are immutable and thus 
not susceptible to causal analysis Scho¬ 
penhauer holds that the will as uni 
versa! presents us with a direct ob¬ 
jectification, a Platonic form, whereas 
as a particular it is indirect 

How IS the individual to know these 
direct objectifications'^ He may gam 
knowledge of them by transcending 
the wrorld of events, of space and time 
and causality, and looking at things 
as they are m themselves He does 
so by losing himself in the object, by 
giving up his own subjectivity and 
becoming one with that which he pet 
ceives In such a state, Schopenhauer 
hol ds, t he indiv idual becomes the pure 
\\ ill It»^ jamless, timele ss s ubiect of 
k nowl edge He becoines a knower of 
ideas or forms, and not of me re p articu 
lars, -the“Obje« to him is now the 
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Idea the form of the species This freed from the dircctues of \vill and 
seems to he something like the sort the temporal asjwcts of cvtnts and «c 
of knowledge that has liecn attrihutcd can achicsc tint transcendent state of 
to the msstic, and no doubt the in peace the painless stale iJnl separates 

flucnce of the Far East upon Schopen the world of forms from that of suiter 

haucr can he seen here also but he ing Tins is the stale of pure eontem 

likens the apprehension of forms to plaiion that the great Greek philoso- 

art The artist repeats or reproduces pliers spoke of 

ideas grasped through pure eonlempla T}iC tiUst who has attained this 
tion know ledge of the Ideas is the one state and then represents it to us in his 
source of art and its aim is the com works allows us to escape the ncissi 
munication of this knowledge With tudes of life and to contemplate the 
this m mind we can sec that Schopen world of forms free from the machina 
haucrs definition of “art" fits closel) iions of the will His wwk of art is a 

with his Mcsss It IS (he wa) of know means by which we can attain fus 

ing things indepcndenilj of the prm heights Nature, too in certain ar 
ciple of sufficient reason The man of cumstanccs can present us with her 
genius IS he who by iniuilion and objects in such a waj that ssc tran 
imagination most comnlctclj frees him scend the world about us and enter 
self from the ssorld of events to grasp into the realm of forms Bur the slight 
the eternal present within it est watering of attention on our part 

Schopenhauer writes that the aes once more returns us to the worla of 
thetic mode of contemplation invohes phenomena we Jeatc contemplation 
two features (1) the object knowm for desire Aesthetic enjoj-ment can 
as a Platonic idea or form and (2) the also be obtamedln tlie fPmembrance 
knowing person considered not as an of things past Schopenhauer points 
individual in the ordinary sense but out that the individual in eontemplat 
as a pure will less subject of know! mg his memories Ends them freed 
edge When the knower gives up the from the immediate tinges of suffering 
fourfold principle of sufficient reason and pain that events often have Gen 
as a way of knowing things and as erally speaking aesthetic pleasure 
sumes the aesthetic mbde of eontem arises whenever we are able to rise 
plation he derives a peculiar pleasure above the wants of the moment and to 
from that mode in varjing degrees contemplate things in themselves as no 
depending upon the aesthetic object longer subject to the pnnaple of suffi 
Ordinarily it is difficult and for cient reason pleasure arises from the 
most persons impossible to escape opposition to will it is the delight that 

from the world of desires and wants comes from perceptive knowledge 

the world which gives rise to our will When a contemplated object takes on 

ing and which can never be satisEed the Idea of its species we hold it to be 

Our wants are without satiation thus a beau^ The nineteenth century aes 
suffering frustration and a sense of theticians were concerned with the 
deficiency aife ever present to us But if sublime also Schopenhauer sees it in 
by some externa! cause or mner d spo- the exaltation which arises when one 
sition we are raised above the cares of fbrably and consaously breaks away 
the daily world our knowledge is from tfie world of events and enters 
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the world of forms The object trans 
figured in this contemplative act yet 
carries an aura of its existence as an 
event created by will As such it is hos 
tile to the perceiver, yet in being 
made into a form it is the object of 
pleasure and beauty If the hostility 
crowds out the beauty then the 
sublime leaves When the sublime is 
present we recognize our own insignif 
icance alongside that which we per 
ceive yet, Schopenhauer feels we 
also recognize the dependence of the 
object upon us as one of our ideas 
We are both humble and monumental 
in Its presence 

Tragedy is the summit of poetical 
art It presents the terrible side of life 
the pam and evil the want and suffer 
ing We see in nature the all consuming 
war of will with itself When we learn 
of this inner straggle through ttagedy> 
we are no longer deceived by the 
phenomena about us The ego which 
is so involved in the world of events 
perishes with that world as we see it 
for what it is The mouves which 
keep the will striving are gone they 
are replaced by knowledge of the 
world This knowledge produces a qui 
eting effect upon the will so that resig 
nauon takes place not a surrender 
merely of the things of life but of the 
very will to live (This is not to be 
confused with a desire to commit 
suiade which is a definite if ill ad 
vised act of a will tormented by the 
world of events rather it is a lenun 
ciation of all desire as one becomes one 
with the eternal) 

The last book is als o en titl ed like 
the second ‘The World as Will but 
in the secSid aspect ot will Schopen 
hauer further examines the renuntM 
Uon of the'Will to liv e ^ this paiticu 
lar book, ScKo^nbaiier emphasizes 


the Eastern religious andjhilosc^hical 
view of "denial and renunciation He 
also concei^ates on the idea of life as 
t ragic It IS interesong that Schopen 
hauer develops a theory oF the "act of 
generation as an assertion ofThe toII 
to live His discussionjs reminiscent of 
Freud s account of the libido as a gen 
eral drive manifesting itself through 
out mankind and accounting for 
much if not all, of human behavior 
Freud is supposed to have been shown 
the passages m Schopenhauer which 
were similar to his He claimed not to 
have read Schopenhauer but he did 
acknowledge the similanty of the 
views ' 

Schopenhauer believed that in each 
phenomenal object the ^1 it self is 
present fullytinjHe sense that the ob- 
ject 1$ the reificaaqn^ of Ihe will But 
the vviTT m its noumenal'natute'is most 
real in inner consciousness the indi 
vidual as we noted is directly aware 
of the will The individual withm the 
world of events avyare oLpure will m 
himself desires everything for himself 
Schopenhauer bgheved ^dTat in this 
way selfishness anses Recall that_each 
has widimTiimselF, for himself the en 
tire world of phenomena as ideas as 
well as the world as'wiJI"Recalf too 
that all other selves are known bjThe 
individual as his own ickas-;^thus he 
hopes to have all to control all His 
death ends all for him ^Aough while 
he lives,he seeks the world for himself 
In this eternal war with one another 
men”3eserve the fate which the world 
as svill has for them a IiTe of_&age3y, 
of want of pain and suffering ulu 
mately, also the will in trying to 
express itself at the expense of others, 
punishes itself ” 

As we saw, only those who can nse 
above their pnnaple of individuation 



abot-e the «'orId of cause and effect 
%sho can see the uorld as one of woe 
and suffering can triumph o\cf it 
Once one has seen the uorld for \vhat 
It IS there is no need to go on willing 
and stnv7ng One renounces the world 


of ideas and of wjff knowledge quiets 
the will This freedom found outside 
the world of necessity is aLn to grace ? 
therein belies ed Schopenhauer, lies 
ones salvation ^ 


COXmSE ON THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 


i4tit/ior Auguste Comte (1798-18573 
Type of w ork Social philosophy 
First piibhshcd 1830-1842 


Pruscipai. Ideas ADVA^CED 

Socuil dynamics is the science of history the positive philosophy provides a law 
of three stages to tiialj historical facts significant 

In the theological stage of a soaety men intent gods and arrange society ac¬ 
cordingly the priests rule in the tnefophysicfll sfoge intellect deifes itself au 
thonly IS challenged rehgton becomes sectarian and tndindtials abandon their 
social responsibiUties in the positne stage the postliie sciences provide certain 
ties whiclt make order possible inspire a moral regeneraticm and nuJte social 
concerns primary for all 

Sociology conijlefes the body of philosophy by traang out the unity to be 
found in the xanous sciences 

The natural saences like the societies of men and like men themsehes haie 
passed through the theological metaphysical and jositnestages 

The lanous sciences can be arranged according to their degree of complexity 
and their dependence on others Fegiwning xvtlh the most general (after niathe 
mattes n htch is riot a natural science^ the order ts astronomy physics chem 
tstry biology physiology and sociology 


Comte had two distinct aims in 
tvnting Course on the Positite Philosiv 
phy The first and speaal aim was to 
put the study of society on a positive 
foundation comparable to that at 
wh ch one by one the natural sciences 
had armed The second and general 
aim was to review the natural saences 
wath a taew to showing that they are 
not independent of one another but as 
It were “all branches from the same 


trunk." As we shall see the two aims 
are inseparable 

Comte divided the stud) of soaety— 
soaoli^ or social physics ” as he 
called it—^into two parts followmg a 
distinction which he believed runs 
through all the saences soaal statics 
and soaal dynarmes Hie former seems 
not to have interested him espeaally 
He maintained that in its broader as 
pects at leas4 it was deduabJe From 



human physiology, which demands 
that men live in society, that they 
form families, and that they obey po¬ 
litical authorities On these grounds, he 
held that woman is inferior to man 
and bound to subservience, and that 
some men and races are constitutionally 
suited to obey and others to command 
But Comte dealt with these matters 
only m passing His interest was not so 
much in the generic traits which are 
found m all human soaeties, as in the 
laws which govern the transition of a 
society from one condition to another 
This is what he intended by the term 
‘ social dynamics ’ His work u as to be 
nothing less than a science of history 
History, said Comte, had compiled 
many facts but had been unable to 
contribute anything of importance 
to understanding man's condition be 
cause, like the data of meteorology, its 
facts needed a law to become sigmfi 
cant Comte thought that he had dis 
covered that law, he called i( the law 
of the three stages ” 

In the first or theological stage, ac 
cording to this latv, man iments gods 
m order to explain the world to him 
self, and in so doing he creates the con 
diuons which make possible the specif 
icaliy human kmd of society for be- 
hef m gods gives him some purpose in 
living beyond the satisfaction of mere 
bodily wants At first the gods are 
merely tribal feUshes, which do not 
demand much by way of social organi 
zauon But as these are exchanged for 
astral deities and esentually for a sin 
gle god, disaphne and order are im 
posed upon the whole community Au 
thonty characterisucally comes to be 
vested in a priesthood But a military 
caste anses, with responsibility for de¬ 
fense, and agncultural labor becomes 


the foundation of the economy From 
the soaological point of view, it is a 
happy, prosperous condition A com 
mon faith and goal give coherence 
and strength to the community 
But there is a serpent in the garden 
The intellectual turn of mind which 
made man invent the gods is never con 
tent with Its creation Turning cntical, 
It denatures dmnity into a set of first 
principles and eternal essences Comte 
called this the metaphysical stage In 
tellect practically deifies itself, owning 
allegiance only to truths of reason Not 
only theological beliefs, but theological 
insutuoons come under criticism The 
principle of authority is challenged, 
and notions of equality and popular 
sovereignty are offered in its place As 
the new atetude permeates the masses, 
individuals abandon their social re¬ 
sponsibilities, and compete with one 
another to improve their private condi 
tions Religion becomes sectarian, peas 
ants drift to the aces, military might 
declines Sociologically, it is a negative 
moment, a time of diasolubon and de¬ 
cay 

According to Comte these two stages 
have appeared again and again in th" 
history of the world and hitherto there 
has been no way of saving a society 
which has passed into the metaphvsi 
cal stage But modem Western civil 
ization has the means of breaking out 
of the old C)xle The negative moment 
represented m European history bj the 
Reformation the Renaissance, and the 
Enlightenment has marked the end 
of a Catholic-dominated culture and 
of Itself promises nothing but moral 
and political chaos. Comadent with 
the nse of libertanan thinking and 
loissez faire economics and politics, 
however, the positive sciences have 
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also made great gams It is the assured From the earliest beginnings of civili 
results of these latter which, according zatjon to the present state of the most 
to Comte, provide a temedv for meta adtanced nations, this theors has ex 
phj’sics and milvc it possible for the plained consistently and dispassion 
mind of man to move forward into atcl), the character of all the great 
a new' fosttne jMge Like the theo- phases of humanitv, the participation 
logical stage, it wall be a time when of each in the pcrclurable common de- 
men will know what to believe, onl), vclopment, and their precise filiation 
this time, there will be no illusion so as to introduce perfect unitj and 
about It—and no chance that the ccr rigorous continuity into this vast specta 
tamtics will be overthrown Tlie new cle which otherwise appears desultory 
certainties will make possible a rcor and confused A law which fulfils 
ganization of society, prov ide a rational such conditions must be regarded as no 
s)'stem of command, and inspire com philosophical pastime, but as the ab* 
plete devotion in the hearts of the peo- stract expression of the general reality " 
pic A moral regeneration will make But from another point of view, 
coercive government almost a superflu this Herculean labor was a blueprint 
ity Such regulation of life as the new for a Brave New World A jouthful 
society requires will rest with a man disaple of the utopian socialist, Claude 
agerial class arising out of industry, SamtSimon (1760-1825}, Comte had 
while ultimate authorm will reside m as hts ulnmate purpose in developing 
a new spiritual class, the positive phi the positive philosophv the moral and 
losophers Meanwhile, men will have spiritual regeneration of the West He 
cast away private ambition and per believed that by providing an infallible 
sonal nvalry, and will have learned to ^tem of truth he was doing the one 
consider all functions as social They thing which could bring this regeneia 
will see the "public utility in the hum tion to pass 

blest office of cooperation, no less truly With this view of the new science 
than m the loftiest function of govern of soaal djmamics before us, we turn 
ment," and will feci "as the soldier to consider the second aspect of 
feels in the discharge of his humblest Comtes philosophy, namely, his re¬ 
duty, the dignity of public service, and new of die natur^ saences All the 
the honor of a share in the action of saences, with the excephon of sociol 
the general economy " ogy, had already achieved the status of 

Comte devoted hundreds of pages positive knowledge in Comte’s time, 
to the analysis of Western history along but their true significance could not be 
the lines indicated. His work is from discerned without sociology because, 

one point of new, a speculative under according to Comte, it was a function 

taking He considered that he had put of the positivist philosopher (himself 
history on an indisputably saenbfic a soaologist) to trace out the unities 
foundation He wrote 'It certainly ap and analogies of the sciences Thus, 
pears to me that the whole course of sociology completes the body of philos 
human history affords so deasive a ophy, not merely as being the last of 
venfication of my theory of evolution the sciences, but as "showing that the 
that no essential law of natural phi vanous sciences are branches from a 

losophy IS more fully demonstrated single trunk, and thereby giving a 
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character of unitj to the vanetj of 
spccnl studies that are now scattered 
abroad in a fatal dispersion Had man 
been endowed with an angelic intel 
ligence all the sciences would have 
sprung into being at the same time 
and their hierarchical relation would 
be eiident m an a yriOTi fashion But 
because mm has slowly and painfull) 
armed nt the truth the only mtclh 
gible account of the relationship be 
tween the sciences is the empirical 
one which traces their deielopment 
Thus all scientific speculations what 
ever in as far as they are human labors 
must necessarily be subordinated to the 
true general theor) of human eiolo 
tion which being the proper study of 
sociolog) is the warrant for the legit 
imate general intenention of true so 
cial science in all possible classes of 
human speculation 

As we hate seen Comtes science 
of histOT) declared that the social e\o 
lution of man is a function of his m 
tellectual evolution and that broadiv 
speaking the knowledge of man has 
passed through three states—theolog 
ical metaphjsica] and posiFive It is 
not surprising therefore that the same 
c)cle governs the development of par 
ticular sciences as governs the evolution 
of knowledge as a whole 

According to Comte this develop 
ment is clear on empirical grounds 
Every science which has reached the 
positive state bears the marks of having 
passed through the others Astronom) 
for example became truly scientific in 
Hellenistic times ivhen observations of 
the heavens were first ccordrnafed by 
means of geometrical principles But 
myth and astrology are reminders of 
times when celestial phenomena were 
explained in terms first of d vine will 
and afterw’ards of impersonal fate In 


fact the more primitive beliefs linger 
on among less progressive parts of the 
population and according to Comte, 
they are recapitulated m the develop 
ment of the mind of each civilized 
man, who in childhood is a theologian, 
in youth a metaphysician and m man 
hood a natural philosopher 

But Comte held that the empirical 
account could be supported by reflec 
tion and that it is a prtou evident (post 
/<7C/mK) that knowledge must pass 
through three stages With Francis 
Bacon he held it as a fundamental 
principle that mere facts are not suffi 
cient to arrive at truth—the mind 
must form theories but because tn 
tclhgcnt theories cannot be formed 
without facts one seems to be con 
fronted with a vicious circle At least 
according to Comte here is the reason 
why primitive man did not arrive at 
scientific truth Caught as it were Tie 
tween the necessity of observing facts 
in order to form a theory and having 
a theory in order to observe facts the 
human mind would ha\e been entm 
gled in a vicious circle but for the 
natural opening afforded hy theological 
conceptions Granted that primitive 
man s speculations owed more to imag 
ination than to experience and reason 
—what matters is that by h}pothesiz 
mg about the gods he was launched 
on the intellectual enterprise which 
could not have been started m an) 
other way Similarly according to 
Comte the metaphysical stage is neces 
sary before the positive stage can be 
reached its abstract and impersona} 
conceptions prepare the mind for posi 
tive knowledge which is too radically 
different from theological beliefs foi 
man to accept it immediately 

Comte maintained that different 
kinds of knowledge have passed 



through the three stages at different may be observed that Comte did not 
rnccs Astronomy became a saence be lease a place for psjcholog) in the 

fore terrestrial phjsics plijsics before hierarch) a notable omission in view 
chemistr) chcmistr) before biolog), of the fact that J S Mill m his Sys 

and biology before sociolog) Accord lem of Logic (1843) uas to maintain 

ing to Comte it had to Iw this waj that associationist psychology is as 

Not onl) IS physics simpler than soei fundamental to all the human sciences 

olog)—it IS more general and hence as mechanics is to all the ph)sical sa 
more fundamental Here uc arc intro- cnccs Comte argued howeser.thatbe- 
duced to Comtes celebrated hierarchy cause psychology proceeds by the 
of the sciences and to the principle method of introspection and assumes 
upon which it svas based Tlie prino the actuality of the self mental states 

[ lie IS essentially that of nominalistic ideas and the like it is a relic of the 
ogic according to which the exten metaph)sical stage Its counterpart in 
sion of a term is invcrsel) proportional the positne ss’stem is cerchral physiol 
to Its intension Physics has greater ex ogy, which had newl) come to the 
tension than biology that is more ob- fore In fact Comte held that it was 
jects of different kinds come under its the discovery of the physiology of the 
laws including both living and non brain which brought wology to perfec- 
living bodies In Comtes language tion and made possible for the first 
physics IS more general than biology tune the new science of sociology 
Conversely biology has greater mten Comte said of his classification of the 
sion than physics that is although its sciences that although it is artificial it 
laws apply to objects of only one kind is not arbitrary It is artificial because it 
they comprehend more of their aspects marks out boundaries where none ex 
In Comtes language biology is more ist rn the actual sciences One of 
complex than physics Comtes deepest concerns was to pre- 

On this principle Comte arranged serve the unity and integrity of mans 
the sciences in hierarchical order Math intellectual pursuit which he consid 
ematics he placed first because it is the ered threatened to the point of stenl 
most general simple and independent ity by increasing specialization in his 
of all and serves as the basis of all day He favored the development of a 
others But because of its abstract char neiv kind of scientific worker whose 
acter Comte did not regard mathe- task it wouM be to formulate the gen 
matics as a natural science Natural eral principles of the respective sci 
sciences he divided into inorganic and ences and to connect new discoveries 
organic That the latter are more com with known truth By making it pos 
plex than the former is self evident sible to keep the whole structure of 
inasmuch as organization is a complex knowledge in view these scientific 
ity So mthin the two divisions on workem \vouId lay a new foundation 
the inorganic level astronomy is less for education At the same time they 
complex than physics and phvsics than would further research by serving as 
chemistry I kewise on the organic amsultants for according to Comte 
level physiology which relates to in investigators are often handicapped by 
dividuals IS less complex than soci their ignorance of what is well known 
ology which relates to a^egates It byspeciahsts in other fields 
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Bui uhile Comle was eager to pre 
ser\e the unit\ of knouledge he mam 
tamed that the special sciences are es 
sentialK autonomous Therefore lie 
insisted that the classification was 
not arbitrar\ and he opposed the view 
that the sciences can eientuallj be re 
duced to one master science and all 
phenomena explained h\ a unitar\ law 
Our intellectual resources he said 
are too narrow and the unnerse loo 
complex to leaie any hope that it will 
ever be in our power to carry scientific 
perfection to its last degree of simplic 
itj The onl) real unitv to science 
he said is that of the positne method 
which spurns the idea of aslcmc ques 
tions about origins and ends Cthcolog 
ical questions) or about essences and 
causes Cmetaphisical questions) and 
settles down to the business of anal)z 
mg the circumstances of phenomena 
and connecting them bj the relations 
of succession and resemblance It is this 
method which has led to the division 


of kntnvledge into seieral specialties 
so that m delineating the divisions 
positive philosoph) was following the 
requirements of the method itself 
Comtes boob derives much of its 
bull from the detailed account he gnes 
of all the natural sciences at that time 
But he said that it was not his aim to 
teach the sciences as such to do so 
would endless and would demand 
more knowledge than one person could 
hope to muster In any case it would 
miss the point which was onh to con 
sidcr each fundamental science in its 
relation to the whole positne s\stem 
and the spirit vshich characterizes it 
He said that his book was a course not 
in positwe science but in positne phi 
losophv In his %aew however positne 
philosophv was a whole solid and 
entire From the time of Francis Da 
con It had been slowlj forming until 
m the nineteenth centurv onK one 
major gap remained—social phjsics— 
which was about to be filled 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

Author GeorgWilhclm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 

Tyje of uork Philosoph) of historj metaphjsics 
First piiWisIied 1832 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Sj irit is freedom at:d self conscwvmess acting to rcah e its on m j otenliahlY 
The real is the rattoual and the rational is the real Idea or Hcason is the form 
atn e j rnicij le of all reality 

The goal of history is the hheralion of Sf ml front its co«/inemeMf in Nature 
tn order that Syirtl might he reunited uifli its essence as Idea 

The Sj mt could not reah e its reunion «ilh Idea n ere it not for the force of 
Will ns dent cd froi i hiniinfi j nssions 

The iiidnidiinl as indiu htnf is iimrnjormnt only the htstoncally decline 
actor the hero innhes a signi/icnnl difference in history hut uhether a man he a 
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comeuUonal ctihcn, a cottra^cous fcrson, a hero, or a xictim he « nothing hut 
the Sj trit s instrument 

The emhoilimcnt of the Spirits freedom ts the State, the Stale is the concrete 
unity of frccilom and passion 

Histof) IS understood by Idcopl as hate mjsc/f Spint as freedom is self 
the nio\cmcnt of Spuit toward the at reflexive or self reduplicative As it is 
tainmcnt of scif-consciousncss To com the nature of Spirit to know itself, so 
prebend world histor) as the progress also it is the nature of Spirit to actu 
of the consciousness of Spirit It IS nec alize itself Spirit forever drives be* 
cssar) to arrive at a conceptual gnsp of jond that which it is potentially to 
the three constitutive tlcmenis which make itself what it can become actu 
structure historical movement (l)The ally Spirit jeams for actualizauon 
Idea of Spirit, (2) the means of actu The verj essence of Spirit is activity 
alization and (3) the State as the it realizes its potentiality—makes itself 
final and perfect embodiment of Spint its own deed its own work—and thus 

Hegel begins his discussion with a it becomes an object to itself, contem 
formulation of the abstract character plates itself as an objecuve existence ' 
istics of the Idea of Spirit. The pccul Hegel s definition of Spint must be 
lar quality of Spirit ts nasped when it understood in its context of a rational 
IS seen in contrast with its opposite— philosophy which proclaims an idenD 
matter The essence of matter is grav fication of reason and reah^ In the 
ity which means that it has its center Hegelian system the laws or logic are 
outside itself and thus is dependent at me same time the laws of oeisg 
upon a central point toward which it This undergirding pnnople of Hegel s 
tends The essence of Spirit is freedom, philosophy was first formulated in his 
which designates a self-contained exist Phenomenology of Spirit C1807), and 
ence he expressed it thus the real is the ra 

Another characteristic of Spint is tional and the rational is the real This 
self<onsciou5ness It is of the essence principle also governs his interpreta 
of Spirit to know itself or be consaous Uon of history In The Philosophy of 
of Itself The self<ontained existence History he svntes The only Thought 
of Spirit as freedom is thus self con which Philosophy Bnngs with it to the 
scjousness Now m the phenomenon contempIaUon of History, is the sim 
of self-consciousness two modes must pie conception of Reason that Reason 
be distinguished—the fact that I k7tow is the Sovereign of the World that the 
and what I knan There is the self history of the world, therefore, pre- 
which is conscious and there is also sents us with a rational process 
the self of which the self is conscious TTiat this Idea or 'Reason is the True, 
Insofar as in self-consciousness the self the Eternal, the absolutely poiverful 
IS conscious of itself these two modes essence that it reveals itself in the 
are merged into a unity The self bas World and that in that World nothing 
itself within itself Self-consciousness else is revealed but this and its honor 
IS a unity but it is a unity which ex and glory—is the thesis which as we 
presses a reduplication I can know have said has been proved in Philoso- 
myself, I can love myself, and I can phy, and is here regarded as demon 
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strated ’ Idea or Reason thus ransd that Hegel finds the first liberation of 
tutes the primary formative principle Spint from Nature In the Hebrew 
in Hegel s philosophical system TTus doctrine of creation Nature is under 
Idea expresses itself first in Nature but stood as a creature and a servant and 
also in Spirit The triadic unity of Spirit appears as the creator and the 
Idea, Nature, and Spirit thus defines master 

the whole of Hegel s system Ex The aim or goal of history is the ac 
pressed m terms of his dialectical logic, tualization of Spirit as freedom, wrest 
Idea IS the thesis. Nature the antithesis, mg itself from its confinement in Na 
and Spirit the synthesis Nature ex ture, and seeking reunion with itself 
hibits the emergence of the Idea in as Idea This aim or goal defines at 
space, Spirit exhibits the actualization the same time Cods purpose for the 
of the Idea in time and history The world Hegel s philosophy of history 
primary category for Nature is space thus takes on the function of a the- 
The primary category for Sptnt is odicy—a justification of the ways of 
time Through the workings of Spirit God Gods providential activity in the 
the Idea is wrested from its localiza world is the self realization of Spmt 
tion in space and becomes temporized Hegel converts the truths of religious 
and historiazed Both Nature and m}th into the truths of philosophical 
Spirit are subject to a development un categories and seeks to establish a con 
der the impetus of the Idea, but the ceptual justification for the suffering 
development m Nature is that of a and sacrifices which occur m the 
quiet and subdued unfolding whereas course of world history Itself is its 
Spirit expresses a dynamic self realiza own object of attainment and the sole 
tion in which conflict and alienation aim of Spirit This result it is at 
are integral movements Thus Spirit which the process of the Worlds His 

IS at war with itself it has to overcome tory has been continually aiming and 

Itself as us most formidable obstacle to which the sacrifices mat have ever 

That development which in the and anon been laid on the vast altar of 

sphere of Nature is a peaceful growth, the earth, throughout the long lapse of 

IS in that of Spirit a severe a mighty ages, have been offered This is the 

conflict with itself What Spmt really only aim that sees itself realized and 

stnves for is the realization of its Ideal fulfilled the only pole of repose amid 

being but in doing so it hides that the ceaseless change of events and con 

goal from its own vision and is proud ditions and the sole efficient pnnciple 
and well satisfied in this alienauon that pervades them This final aim is 
from It Spirit is alienated from the Gods purpose with the world but God 
Idea in its subjugation or bondage to is the absolutely perfect Being and 
Nature but in the process of self real can, therefore, will nothing other than 
izauon through which it attains self himself—his own Will The Nature of 
consciousness Spirit becomes sovereign His Will—that is, His Nature itself— 
over Nature, subordinates Nature to is what wc here call the Idea of Free- 
its purposes, and thus drives to a rec dom translaUng the language of Reh 
oncihauon of itself with the Idea It is gion into that of Thought ” 
m the historical consciousness of the The second constitutive clement of 
Hebrew people, as vve shall see later, die world historical process is that of 
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the means of actualization The Idea arc sacrificed and abandoned The 
of Spirit as the aim or goal of hts Idea pij$ the penalty of determinate 
tory, as such 1 $ merely general and ab- existence and of corruptibilitj, not 
stract It resides in thought as a noten from itself, but from the passions of 
liahtj which has not )ct pisseu oser indittduals Spirit uses the passions of 
into existence We must thus introduce men to attain its final self-consaous 
a second element—actualization The ness It sets the passions to work font 
source of power which drnes Spirit self l^is integration of human pas 

from its |x)tential being into actuality sions with the aim of Spirit is accom 

1 $ Will The author uefincs Will as plished through the cunning of Rea 
the nctuity of man in the widest son The cunning of Reason weascs 
sense In tins definition he seeks to together all the expressions of passion 

keep the ranges of meaning suffi and makes them contnbutory to the 

cicnll) broad so as to include the final goal 

needs instincts incl nations and pas The passions which are put to work 
sions of men “We may affirm aoso- hy the cunning of Reason anse from 
lutcly asserts the author that noth the wills of particular induiduals as 
ifig great 111 the World has been ac they play their diversified roles and 
complishcd without Two ele- carry out their variegated functions 

ments arc thus disclosed as essential TTicse particular individuals are classi 
for an understanding of history TTie fied by Hegel into four distinct, yet in 
one is the Idea of Spine the other is teireJatcd historical categories the cit 
the complex of human passions Hegel izen the person the hero and the vic- 
speaks of the former as the warp and tim 

of the latter as the woof of the cloth of The etu^n is subject to what the 
universal history The concrete union author calls customary morality The 
of these two provides the third and determinant of action for the atizen 
final element of world history—free is the vvill of society the will of a na 
dom embodied in the State The means tion-state or the will of a religious in 
or material of history is thus the pas smution The citizen has not yet ap 
sions and interests of men used by prehended his subjective existence 

Spirit for the attainment of its end and consequently has no conscious 

Individual men acuvated by then in ness of freedom—neither personal nor 

cl nations and pass ons constitute the universal 

power plant for the world historical The person is the individual who 
process But these individuals are in can transcend the morality of his par 

the final analysis sacrificed for the end ticular soaety and act on the basis of a 

or goal of history History is the slaugh morality grounded in subjecuvity It is 

ter bench at wfiich the happiness and in the person that subjective freedom 
welfare oF each ind vidual is sacnficed makes its appearance The morality of 
The individual consututes but a mo the person is not subordinate It is de¬ 
ment in the vast general sweep of teimined by a personal consciousness 
world history He rema ns histor cally of freedom The person exhibits an im 
unimportant The particular is for the phot awareness of the Idea as Spmt 
most part of too trifling value as ccmh and thus drives beyond the static cus 
pared with the gener^ individuak tomary morality of the atizen Hegel 
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finds m Socrates the example par ex World Spint—vve shall find it to have 

cellevce of the person who has heen been no happy one They attained no 
liberated from the confining morality calm enjoyment their whole life was 
of the citizen Though Socrates him labor and trouble their whole nature 
self continued to perform his duties as was nought else but their master pas 
a citizen it was not the actual State sion When their object is attained they 
and Its religion but the world of fall off like empty hulls from the ker 
Thought that was his true home nel TThey die early, like Alexander 

But it IS only when we come to the they ate murdered like Caesar trans 
hero that we find tlie world historical ported to St Helena like Napoleon 
individual The hero is the histon The tictm who comprises the 
cally decisive actor Like all other men fourth category mo%es solely in the 

he IS motmted by private gam and in realm of private desires and inclina 

terest but his actions express at the tions He has no interest in and offers 

same time an attunement with the wilt no contnbution to the customarj mo 
of the World Spirit His own partic rality of the citizen nor to the subjec 
ular will invoU es at the same time the live morality of the person nor to the 

larger issues of world history The he- march of universal freedom exhibited 

roes of history are practical and polit by the hero He is abandoned to his 
ical men They are neither philoso pnvate situation His goal is private 

phers nor artists They have no tbeo success and happiness Hegel has few 

retical understanding of the Idea good words for uiis type of individual 

which they are unfolding But they Obviously he cannot become histori 

have insight into what is timelj and cally decisive In a sense history moves 
needed as well as courage to act de on witliout him but in another sense 

ctsivel) on the basis of their convic he remains part of the historical pat 

tions The) know what their age de- tern insofar as tlie cunning of Reason 
mands and theycomniic themselves to must use all the material which pas 
us challenge Caesar Alexander the sion provides In the final analjsis 
Great and Napoleon were such men Spirit makes use of the hero and vie 
They responded to the requirements tim alike There is a real sense in 
of their times and shaped the history which both the hero and victim are 
of the world through their decisive ac victims The victim is a victim of 
tion After seeing Napoleon nde the hero and the age the hero in turn 

through the streets of Jena Hegel re is a victim of the World Spirit In all 

tired to his study and wrote ’Today I this we see the emergence of the im 
saw the World Spirit riding on horse* plicatory principle of Hegel s philoso 
back Napoleon was an instrument phj of historj that the individual as 
used b) the cunning of Reason in the individual is unimportant 
actualization of the sclf-consciousness As Kierkegaard the chief of all crit 
of freedom To become heroes or ics of Hegel has later demonstrated 
world histoncal individuals these men the existential significance of the in 
had to sacrifice personal happiness If dividual is sacrificed to the universal 
we go on to cast a look at the fate of and the general A frank admission ol 
these World Historical persons whose this disregard for individualitv is cx 
vocauon it was to be agents of the pressed when Hegel WTites The lIis 
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tor) of die World might on pnnaple tionalism American Democracj—may 
entirely ignore the circle wthm which express the mil of a State but the mo 
morality and the so much talked of dis are not identical The State for He* 
tinction beuveen the moral and the gel designates a cultural complex 
politic lies—not only in abstaining svhich mtegntes the art religion poll 
irom judgments for the principles in tics and technolog) of a people into a 
solved and the neccssir) reference of unified self-consciousness The TTiird 
the deeds in question to those pnnei Reich of Hitler for example accord 
pics are a sufFicient ludgment of them mg to the Hegelian philosophy must 
—but m leaving Individuals quite out be understood as a ghasth distortion of 
of view and unmcntioned the true meaning of a State Nazism 

TTic third constitutive clement of constituted a pseudo-state—a State 
world history is the State The aim or without cultural content The State 
goal of history is Spirit as freedom the for Hegel becomes the foundation for 
means of actualization are the passions any organization—^political or other 
of mankind the embodiment or fulfill wise The State is responsible for all 
ment of this freedom is found in the cultural activities The implication of 
State The State as understood by this is the subordination of personal 
Hege) IS the concrete vmty of vm moraht) persona} religion and poht 
versa! objective freedom and particu ical self-determination to a corporate or 
lar subjective passion Thus the State group substance This group substance 
sjuthcsizes at one and the same time or State insofar as it provides the 
freedom and passion the universal and foundation for all of mans temporal 
the particular the objective and the acuvitiej is understood as an expres 
subjective In the State universal free sion of Gods purpose for the world, 
dora becomes concretized and is given The State is thus defined to be the 
substance The freedom of subjective divine Idea as Jt exists on earth TTiere 
passion 18 mere arbitrariness and ca is no room for personal religion and 
price The actualized freedom of um personal morality in Hegel s sjstem 
versal h story on the other hand is The individual as individual stands 
organized liberty or freedom struc outs de moralitj and outside histoiy 
tured by a State itself Only as a moment in the march 

In the final analysis the entities of universal freedom embod ed in the 
which are under consideration in He- State does the inditidual become sig 
gel s philosophy of history are peo- nificant The State or the culture 
pies or cultural totalines The State rather than the ind vidual is for 
rather than the individual embodies Hegel the bearer of history 
universal freedom The State does not In fo^nulating his philosophy of 
exist for Its subjects—it exists for its history Hegel traces the development 
own sake It is its own end The sub of the ctmsaousness of freedom as it 
jects of a State are means towards its moves from Eastern to Western cn'iliza 
end It IS important not to confuse tion H story travels from East to West 
Hegel s definition of the State with an Onental avnlization is the childhood 
individual bureaucratic poliQcal organ of h storj Greek avil zation marks the 
ization Such a pohacal organization— penod of adolescence In Roman avil 
Bnosh Monarchism French Constitu ization history develops to manhood 
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Germanic cmhzation appears as the not choose his particular position for 
fourth phase of world history—old sge himself He receives it from Nature 
The Orientals had aclmowledged only Nature is the goierning power Thus 
one man as being free—the despot in Onental civilization the universal 
And insofar as the freedom of the des Idea emerges in Nature but it does not 
pot expressed itself in the lechlessness drive beyond itself to the self-con 
of passion it must be accounted as sciousness of Spirit 
mere caprice hence in Oriental civil The Persians are the first historical 
ization we do not yet find freedom peoples Th s historical consciousness 
properly understood In Greece and is expressed in their use of Light as a 
Rome the consciousness of freedom symbol for the Good COrmuzd^ Light 
rtself m the atVnoviledg provides the cowditiow for the exercise 
ment that some men are free Slavery of choice and it is precisely choice ac 
with Its restriction of freedom was an Hon and deeds which constitute the 
accepted institution in both Greece stuff of history Historical states are 
and Rome It is not until we come to what their deeds are The Persians 
the Germanic nations that we find the understood history as a struggle be 
acknowledgment that all men are free tween Good and Evil m which the 
Germanic civilization under the influ actors were confronted with the ines 
ence of Christianity attained the con capability of choice There is a defi 
saousness of universal freedom ciency however in the historical con 

Among the peoples of China and sciousness of the Persians They failed 
India who comprise Oriental civiliza to grasp the higher unity in which the 

tion we find only the first glimmer antithesis of Good and Evil is syn 

mgs of a historical consaousness his thesized Judaism which took its rise 

toty as such does not beg n until the in the same geograph cal and cultural 
nse of the Persians In China and In milieu provides a further advance m 

dia the Idea remains bound to Nature the progressive development of the 

The peculiar determinants of Sp rit consaousness of freedom In Judaism 
are lacking In China morality is Spint is liberated from Nature and is 
equated with legislative enactments punfied Both the individual man and 
individuals are stripped of personality Israel as a nation come to a conscious 
and the will and the passions of the ness of themselves as distinct from Na 
emperor constitute the highest author ture Jehovah as the quintessence of 
ity The emperor as the supreme head Spirit is understood as the Lord of Na 
of poliucal affairs is also at the same ture Nature is subordinated to the role 
time the chief priest of religion Rch of creature Spirit is acknowledged as 
gion IS thus subordinated to the des the Creator The idea of Light has at 
potisra of a parucular bureaucratic or this stage advanced to that of Jehovah 
ganization Such an organization ac —the purely One This forms the 
cording to Hegel is the very negation point of separation between the List 
of a historical State as a cultural unit and the West Spint descends into the 
The cmlizauon of India exhibits a depths of its own being and rccog 
similar bondage to Nature This is cx nizes the abstract fundamental pnna 

pressed parocularly in the institution of pie as the Spintual Nature—which in 
the caste system The individual does the East is the primary and funda 
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mental existence—is now depressed to pnnaple of subjectivity, enunciated 
the condition of a mere creature; and m Greek thought, gains unlimited real 
Spirit nosv occupies the first place, nation The svJl of the emperor be- 
God IS knoum as the creator of all comes supreme But insofar as subjec- 
men, as He is of all nature, and as ab- tisin is unnersalized and objecanr^d 
solute causality general!) *’ at the expense of the claims of art, 

Judaism thus marks the transition religion, and moraht), the State which 
from East to West Spint is acknowl emerges in Roman avilizauon is still 

edged m its separauon from Nature, an infenor State, lacking jn cultural 

but nather Spint nor Nature are jet content 

full) comprehended In Greek avilna The State, understood as the con 
tion another advance becomes appar Crete embodiment of subjective and 

ent Greece, as the adolescent period objecuve freedom, comes to its full 

of the historical process, introduces the realization in the German Spint The 
pnnciple of subjecuve freedom or in German Spint, hke the Greek, ap- 
dividualit) This pnnciple is expressed prebended the pnnaple of subjectivity, 
both in the personal or subjecuve mo- but unLke the Gre^ it bec^e the 
rality of Socrates (as contrasted with bearer of the Chnstian ideal and thus 
the customary morality of soaet)), and universalized the pnnaple to mean 
in the nse of Athenian Democrat^ that all men are fr^ The Greek and 
As despotism was the peculiar chaiac- Roman Spint still kept some men 
teiistzc of the political life of the On slaves^ in chains. The mdividual in- 
ent so democracy is the peculiar char terests and passions of men thus find 
actensQc of the pobncal life of Greece, their fulfillment onl) in the German 
Spu3t becomes inmKpective and posts Spint This fulfillment is the umfica 
itself as particular existence but it oon of the objecuve Idea of freedom 
posts Itself preasely as the ideal and as the aun of histor), with the parUc- 
thus suggests the possble triumph ular and subjecuve passons of man 
over parUculanty through a corapre- kind in the concrete embodiment of 
hension of universality itself But the a cultural whole. Subjecuve freedom 
umversals of Greek thought are fixed without objecUve order, is mere ca 
and stauc essences, hence they are sull pnee—expressed either m the will of 
fettered by the limitauons of Nature, a despot or emperor, or m the chaos of 
They still remain dependent upon ex anandiy Thus, subjecuv'e freedom can 
temal condiuons Therefore the new not be realized until it finds its place 
direcUon projected by the consaous- within a structured whole—-the State, 
ness of the Greek Spint still retains “This is the point which consaousness 
natural elements. A concrete expres has attained and these are the pnna- 
sion of this pnnaple is the contmued pal phases of that form in whii the 
pracUce of slavery, whidi giants free- pnnaple of Freedom has reahzed itself 
aora to some but not to all fii Rome; —^fbr the History of the World is 
in which history attains its manhood, nothmg but the development of the 
an advance is made from democracy to Idea of Freedom But Objective Free- 
anstocrac) The insUtuUons of the peo- dom—the laws of real Fr ee d o m— 
pie are umted m the person of the eni- demand the subjugaUon of the mere 
peror In the will of the emperor the contingent WUl—for this is m its na 
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ture formal If the Objectne is m itself which it embodies and then we have 

Rational, human insight and convic the other essential element_Subjec 

tion must correspond with the Reason tive Freedom—also realized 


MONADOLOGY 


Author Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz C1646 1716) 

Type of work Metaphysics 

First published 1840 (Written in 1714) 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Monads ore the elements of all ibmgs they are simple substances created all 
at once out of nothing they can neither be altered m quality nor changed inter 
nally by any other created thing 

No two monads are perfectly alike for every individual monad there is some 
internal difference which accounts for its particular nature 

Perception and apperception are the two chief types of activities by which 
monads exhibit their natures 

Men are distinguished from the animals by their knowledge of necessary and 
eternal truths man reasons according to the principles of contradiction and suffi 
ctent reason 

Only through Gods mediation is interaction or knowledge of any sort j ossible 
although the monads are isolated they function and perceive according to Cods 
preestabhshed harmony 

This IS the best of all possible worlds for Cods goodness made him choose it 
from the infinite number of possible universes 


The Monadolagy is undoubtedly 
Leibniz s best known work Since it is 
a condensed statement of hjs main 
philosophical principles written late 
m life there is good reason for this 
popularit) On the other hand its pop¬ 
ularity is somewhat strange since Ueb- 
niz himself gave no title to the manu 
script and it was published neither by 
him nor during his lifetime Written in 
French it appeared first in a German 
translation in 1810 Not unul 1840 
did the original French version appear 
and the utle La Monadologie, given 
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to the work at that time has remained 
Although the Theodicy (1710) repre 
sents Leibnizs philosophical and the 
ological interests more dirccth and his 
New Essays (1765) undoubtediv pro¬ 
voked more immediate interest tlic 
importance of the Monadology as a 
bnef metaphysical sketch remains. 

The Afonadology has been called an 
encyclopaedia of Leibnizs philoso 
ph) and one of its drawbacks is that 
in a stnet sense the reader needs to 
know Leibnizs other wTitmgs m or 
der to understand its contents propcriv 



Support can be found for consider bv mathematically and logically m- 

ing the Theodicy to be a more central dined philosophers as well as by 

work from the fact that Leibniz him* speculative metaphysicians and theolo 
self added references in the margin of gians. 

his manusenpt (later named the Afon* A monad, he tells us, is a simple (m* 
ado/ogy) referring particularly to pas dmsiblc) substance which enters into 
sages in the Theodicy where the views compounds, and a compound is an ag 

were more fully expressed Yet the grcgation of simple things Monai are 

Monadology can be, and usually has the elements of all things, the atoms 
been, read alone As such, it stands m of all nature, they are indestructible, 
a tradition of bnef jet comprehensive since no such simple substance can be 
metaphysical expositions which have destroyed by natural means Nor can 
an influence out of all proportion to they come into existence artificially 
their length within natural limits, since they could 

Particularly in view of the fact that not, by their very nature, be formed 
Leibniz did not himself title the Mott from anything else Spinoza's "sub- 
adology, the work could just as easily stance" was so large that it became ab- 
be called On SubstsMcc or On the solutcly infinite and included both 
Modes of Being In subject matter the God and the world as ordinarily con 
Monadology follows the great uadi ceived Leibniz’s substances, on the 
non of metaphysics m trying to define other hand, are the smallest and sim 
what the ultimate substance of the plest conceivable entioes 
world IS and in trying to arrange a Creation and annihilation are the 
hierarchy to account for all of the dif means of entrance and exit for monads, 
Ferent modes of existence which are and here Leibniz's theological dimen 
possible TTie Monadology is divided sion is most evident They are, Leibniz 
into ninety bnef paragraphs, each sum says, created "all at once," which is a 
manzing some fundamental point condensed reference to the traditional 
The first paragraph opens with a de- doctrine of creation ex ntktlo, just as 
scnption of a ‘Monad," thus introduc- "annihilation" has similanties to tradi 
ing Leibniz’s most famous doctrine tional eschatological views Since mon 
and the single pnnciple in terms of ads are conceived as having such ex 
which his entire metaphysics is devel tra mundane means of entrance and 
oped e^t. It is not really surprising that 

Like Spinoza, whom he knew and Leibniz asserts that the monads can 
admired Leibniz was impressed with not be altered in quality or changed 
y mathematical rigor, and he reflects this internally hy any other created thing 
love of simpliaty and brevity in his This has overtones of traditional doc 
philosophical writing The Monadol tnnes of predestination, but Leibniz 
ogy IS not an intricately structured puts it in his dramatic and famous 
work like Spinoza's Ethics (1677), but phrase that the monads "have no win 
the same love of clarity and of a single dows through which anything could 
first prinaple is clearly evident m aime in or go out Each is a self-con 
both Leibniz, who was equally famous tamed, self developing entity The 
as a mathematiaan, still enjoys die means of their coordination will be ex 
almost unique position of being read plained later 
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But if monads cannot be altered 
from \sjtbout, tbc\ \%‘oiild all be idcnti 
cil and indistinguishable sverc it not 
for internal differences in qualii) The 
monads dtruc the qualities tht\ Into 
from internal differences. This is 
another \\a\ of sajing tint Ltihniz de 
nies tliat llicre is an\ general or ex 
ternal principle of inomduation Lcih- 
nit then rcicrscs the emphasis from 
tr)ing to account for a principle of m 
dn iduation and diffcfcncc among mon 
ads to asserting in a more radical 
note, tlut cicrj monad is altsolutcK 
diffcrtnt from cicrj other No two arc 
perfeeth alike, m c\cn the most sim 
liar some internal difference of intrin 
sicqualitj can he found 
Iiaiing coicred the basic questions 
concerning monads as such in eight 
bnef paragraphs, Lcihniz then sets 
forth more general mctaph)sical ptin 
ciplcs, built upon the doctrine of the 
monads a$ the ultimate simple com 
ponents of all things Eicn created be¬ 
ing Csnd tlie monad itself is a created 
thing) IS subject to change AH natu 
ral Ganges of the monad come from 
an internal principle, and the pattern 
of change which a group of monads 
characteristically exhibits is its nature 
The nature of a thing is its pattern of 
activity Perception and apperception 
(or consciousness) are the two chief 
types of actJMtN of a monad or of a 

E oup of monads, and all activity may 
divided under these two headings 
The acuvity which produces change 
from one perception to another is what 
Leibniz calls 'appetition and nothing 
but perceptions and their changes can 
be found in a simple substance like a 
monad 

Monads have a kind of self suffi 
ciency, an internalized and purposeful 
plan of activity, which is what makes 


them their own source of their in 
ternal activities Since they have this 
sclf-dircctnc action as well as percep¬ 
tions and desires, tlicv may be called 
souls, although this title is to be re¬ 
served only for tliosc whose perception 
IS distinct and is accompanied by 
memory 

One perception comes only from 
another perception, as a motion comes 
onlv from another motion Thus every 
present state of a monad is a conse- 
iicncc of Its preceding state So un 
erstood, any present moment has 
within It much more of the future 
than Cither the past or the present 
Leibniz’s theory of monads, although 
in a sense deterministic, is a view 
which IS directed primarily toward the 
future ^rtainly all activity and per 
ccption have this orientation However, 
men are unique and are to be distin 
wished from the animals, despite the 
basic similarity between our compo¬ 
nent parts anc! theirs Such a distinc 
tion of man from animal must be 
based on a distinction of degree men 
have knowledge of necessary and eter 
nal truths but animals do not 

Leibniz began in his theory of mon 
ads with a description of a common 
nature which all things share Begin 
ning with this separation of men from 
animals in virtue of man’s knowledge 
of eternal truths Leibniz concentrates 
pnmanly on man and God and for 
this reason the common substance 
we all share receives less emphasis For 
mans knowledge of necessary and 
eternal truths raises him to a knowl 
edge of himself and of God Reflective 
self-consciousness has been introduced 
Men have a knowledge of necessary 
tnidis and they may think about 
Gods nature—all of which requires a 
unique type of reasoning 



^Jans reawniriR is ftJunilcU on two tnujt ncccssaril) cxi^t if I ft u jx»u 
grcJt principles tlic principle of con lie" Tins eJiangej Anselms point and 
tradictnm uluch scpiratcs the true shifts the question of Gods existence 
from the false and the principle of to one of dononstrairng the possihihn 
sufFcicnt reason The latter tells us of a Cod Nothing can interfere witn 
tint for cstrj fact there is a reison suf the possibdit) of an infirtitc Gods ex 
ficunt to account f>r the fact regard istence (this part of the reasoning is 
less of uhithcr the reason can be triditional) lut the possihilit) of a 
knnun Truths in turn are to he di God must first he established (this iS 
sided into tvso kinds those of reason ness) 

ing and those of fact Truths of rea One of Leibnizs most famous, and 
sonmg arc ncccssar) tnd their oppo disputed doctrines is that of the crea 
site 1 $ impossible truths of fact arc non of monads. He has asserted that 
contingent and their opposite is pos none can be brought into being or de- 
siblc stroked b) natural causes but this 

Leibniz then offers his arguments leases open the question of a dinne 
for Gods existence Tlie siifTicient or origin God it turns out is the only 
final reason for things must be outside uncreated monad all the rest are cie- 
thc sequence or senes of particular ated or dernative This process Leib- 
eontingcnt things however infinite the niz calls fulguration and it seems to 
strics ma> be Thus the final reason be not a single act but an aciivit) of 
for all things must be a necessan sub- the Divinity continued from moment 
stance and this substance we calf God to moment. Since no further ex 
Tlicre needs to be onl) one God since planation of this important doctrine of 
this God IS sufTcitnt to account for the the ongm of monads is given not anv 
variet) of ixirnculars further dcfiniuon of the ke> term ful 

Such a God is absolutel) perfect guration (except a reference to the 
Since perfection as Leibniz defines it Theodicy-') this iheorv of Leibniz has 
ib nothing but the presence of positive been the source of much discussion 
rcalit) and God as an unlimited se Onij through the mediation of God 
quence of possible beings must con can one monad affect another and 
tain as much reality as possible To one affects another only m the sense 
separate man from God Leibniz as that in predestinating things from the 
setts that created beings derive there begaiung Cod may have considered 
perfections from God but their im one monad in determining the activ 
perfections from themselves since God it) of another m relation to it. God is 
IS infinite but man must be bmited said to have a “will which regulates 
God s infinity seems to be the chief things according to a pnnaple of the 
source of his perfection and is the qual best but this does not allow him any 
ity which separates him most radi^y alternatives in design Here we dis 
from man since both are composed cw cover Leibmzs most famous doctrine 
basicall) s milar monads that God has in fact created the best 

Leibniz mod fies Anselms ontolog- world which it was possible for him 
ical argument for Cods existence. In to devise 

stead of using Anselm s phrase neo- God does have an infinite number 
essary existence Leibniz writes He of possible universes to choose from it 
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K true but only one of them could be¬ 
come actual through his creative ac¬ 
tivity Fitness or degree of activitj in 
perfection detenmnes him so that in 
that sense his activit} in creation is not 
really free When all that must be con 
sidered and balanced is included there 
are no alternatives to the world he did 
create His goodness males him choose 
It and his power makes him produce 
It 

We are not at all cut off in this 
world Each livmg thing is a perpetu 
ally living mirror of the universe It 
sometimes seems as if we all live in 
many different %vorlds but these are 
m truth nothing hut aspects of a sin 
gle universe viewed from the special 
point of wew of each monad Being 
jomed in this way w« are not really 
independent Everybody feels the er 
feet of all that takes place in the um 
verse Each created monad thus repre¬ 
sents the whole universe wthm itself 
All nature shares in this interconnect 
edness down to matter itself There is 
nothing fallow nothing stenle noth 
mg dead in the universe no chaos no 
confusion save in appearance 

God alone is completely without 
body although this means merely to 
be a monad of a special type The 
births and deaths of natural bodies are 
not abrupt transitions Cno transition 
for Leibniz is abrupt) Birth and death 
are gradual changes Body and soul 
both follow their own laws (no soul is 
without bod) except God) The bodj 
and soul of an) entit) agree despite 
their v'anant laws through the pre- 
estabhshed harmony of all substances 
which God has arranged Tins is a 
modem metaph)’sical version of the 
tndiuonal theolog cal doctrine of fote- 


ordmation Souls act according to the 
laws of final causes through appeu 
tions ends and means Bodies act ac 
cording to the laws of effiaent causes 
or motions Through Gods original 
design the two realms are in harmon) 
with each other 

Minds are able to enter into a kind 
of fellowship with (jod The totalit) 
of all such spirits composes the Cit) of 
God and this is the moral world 
within the natural world This moral 
wtirld and natural world are like body 
and soul m perfect harmon) God as 
architect satisfies m all respects God 
as lawgiver The world exceeds all the 
desires of the wisest men and it is im 
possible to make it better than it is 
On this high note of optimism the 
Monadology ends 

One thing which should be noted 
vs that the famous doctnne of the mon 
ads occupied only the first part of the 
unnamed treatise and in the later see 
uons the traditional theolog cal prob 
lems are taken up w’uh less and less 
menuon made of the iheon of the 
monads The Monadology is not the 
tightly knit and interlocking statement 
of doctnne it is often thought to be 
Within this bnef treatise man) impor 
tant theories are merely mentioned 
few are argued at all More independ 
ence probably exists between the van 
ous theories here than is often rccog 
nized and certain!) other of Leibnizs 
wTiungs need to be stud ed (primanl) 
the Theodicy) before anv appraisal at 
all can be made \\ hat is to be found 
within the nmetv brief paragraphs of 
the treatises is without question a re- 
flecuon of Leibnizs attempt to meet 
and to deal with even major philo¬ 
sophical and theological problem 
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A SYSTEM or LOGIC 


Author ]ohn Sluirt Mj)! (1806 )673) 
TjfiofuorJ^ Lojjic phil<Koph) of induction 
First pilfijf fd 1843 


PniNCtrAL IoE« /\d\ancei> 

Terms ifeiiote onl^ jMrtictdars and the only j'ttrtictilars ve can speak of s^gntfi 
canll) a'C those xce arcacqutmte I wik 

The syllogism is not a form of pn»/«liieli allous inference to particular state 
ntents from gineral j/<?/emeMfs Init a form of argument uhtch relates tndneine 
conclusions to jneseitt indticine j^etieralizatioMS 

^l/7tljcm/ific<il } repositions arc s^wlietie ami empjncaJ fnot amlyttc and 
aerliiO t*wd flic only necessity affachmg foil em is a psychological necessity 
By the methods of n^greemenf difference, residues and eoncennitant sarurtum 
snducin c generaU^Uons are possiWe 

Inductile inference is hosed on the principle of the uniformity of nature — 
■u Inch is Itself a principle cstcWished hy tnductne argument 


John Stuart Mill is the best ktxws'n 
of (he English Uulitanans Educoicd 
almost eniirels at hotne—as the heir 
apiurcnt of tlie mo%cm*nt—he he* 
came fulU conserant with the philo* 
sophic social political and economic 
news of James Mill Chis father) Jer 
emy Bcntham Daxid Hartlev and 
Dasid Ricardo and through them he 
rcceit ed the heritage o£ Locke Berke- 
lej and Hume While he was not a 
great original thinker he assimilated 
all that was presented to him anah'xed 
and de\ eloped u made some impor 
tant changes and presented it to the 
world in such a forceful manner that 
he became the most inQuentia! of the 
Uulitanans He wTote a number o( 
works ranging from senupopular ethi 
cal and soci^ essays to cntiasms of 
the logicians and metaphysiaans of his 
ume He is best known toda) for Util 
ttanamsm (1863) Essay On Lfhertjr 
C1859) and vanous doctnnes pre¬ 
sented in his A System of Logic the 
work that immediately established his 


reputation among his eontemporanes 
that had to be reckoned with b> ant 
logician during the irmaindcr of the 
centurt and that w'as still being re* 
printed m its cntirert in the earh 
tears of thiscentun 
In Book J Mill discusses words and 
propositions with the intention of in 
dicating the limits of meaningful dis 
course In defending the traditional 
doctrine that simple proposiuons are 
composed of nTO names linked bt the 
copula he makes a number of disunc- 
fions the most important of which 
ate as fol]o\s*s. He disunguishes be¬ 
tween general names such as “man’* 
which are used to refer to any of an 
indchmte number of similar things 
and singular names which are used to 
denote one specific thing Singular 
names may be either proper names 
such as “Peter or compler names such 
as “the man standing on the step.” He 
also disnnguishes bemeen concrete 
tennssuchas man” and white Cthat 
IS “white object") and ahstroct terms 



such as 'humanity’ ( manness ) and 
'\%hiteness The lattei are names oE 
properties Finally, he distinguishes be¬ 
tween co^wotatne and non connota 
five terms In the sentence Peter is 
white ’ both terms refer to, designate, 
or denote Peter but they do so in dif 
ferent ways Peter functions as an 
arbitrarily assigned mark used to iden 
tify the person, hut white or white 
thing denotes him by calling atten 
tion to or connoting a property he has 
the property that is denoted by the ah 
stract term whiteness Only proper 
names and some abstract terms such 
as'whiteness are non-connotative 
If we could not make this list dis 
tinction we would be forced to con 
elude that all propositions arc identity 
statements in which we arc asserting 
only that one thing is denoted b\ two 
names Given the distinction we can 
say that we are asserting that whatever 
IS denoted by the subject term has the 
proper^ connoted by the predicate 
term The is of prcdicition which is 
thus distinguished from the is of 
identitv expresses time through its 
tensts and expresses denial through 
the addition of not but stnctK speak 
ing it d >cs not assert existence Ilcncc 
we need vet another is for this But 
since these three uses exhaust the func 
tions of the verb a simple statement is 
meaningful nnlv if it asserts an iden 
titv makes a predication or asserts cx 
istcnce Of course we can make state 
ments about causes and about rcla 
tions but since causes can be cx 
plained as causal relations and since all 
relations can be regarded as relational 
properties these arc no more than spe- 
aal cases of predication 

Mill claims that the account given 
so far is a philosophitallv neutral one 
hut he pushes the analvsis further in 
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an empirical direction In the first 
pUce, -while Mill docs not make cleat 
the exact nature of general ideas his 
conception falling somewhere bctvicen 
Lockes and Humes on this matter, he 
IS clear about the denotation of terms 
they denote particulars only Thus a 
general name like 'man does not de¬ 
note a class that is some sort of entity 
m addition to the individuals that com 
pose It There are only men and man’ 
denotes them Again while all mcri 
are classified as such because each of 
them IS rational the abstract term ' ra 
tional docs not denote a Platonic uni 
versal Rather it denotes indilTcrcntlv 
any of a number of similar properties 
characterizing different individuals 

The particulirs of which we can 
sneak significantly arc those we know 
these arc not the undcrlving material 
and spiritual substances of the meta 
phvsician Mill allows us to speak of 
causes and rclaiions hut he argues that 
these can be reduced to predication 
I le allows us to speak of prtclicafcs and 
of substinccs hut he insists tint all 
we realiv know of them art thtir sensi 
bic effctts and therefore that we must 
restrict ourselves to what is immedi 
aielv given namciv to the contint of 
scnsition emotion and ihoughl Con 
sequentiv to prcdiciic a propertv < f a 
substance is 1 > sav no more thin tint 
a phenomenon or set of phenomem 
denoted hv the predicate term iccom 
panics prce'cdes follows or «s in 
eluded in the | henomenon or sci «f 
phenomena ilenotevl hv ihc subject 
term To assert the existence of anv 
thing IS to assert the necurrcnce of 
some phenomenon and to assrri idm 
ticv or ehfTrrrnrc is to compare phe¬ 
nomena 

In Pook 11 jn his eiiunso n of de 
ductinn Mill argues nr t onlv dial the 



po%\cr of j\llr»p$iic rravmlnR been 
prratU o^rrratcil, l)ut alw ilai tts na 
lure bas Ijcen njMUnJrnJ/xxJ He m 
ststs ttnt IS a mctliod of |nnof tt aluass 
hep ilie Tins >s oinioiis he 

s.i)s in the CISC of the ssifopsm "AH 
min art moriil Socrates is a man. 
therefore ScKTates is mortal," for ssc 
know that all men nrc mortal onls l>e 
nuse xsc know that Socrates Caevir, 
Ilcnrs VIII, ant! otiun hate died 
Yet. since we cm frame pirallcl ssllo- 
gums in which the ptrson referred 
to IS a hung person, the gencrahra 
tion that "All men are mortal" can 
not lie regarded simpU as a summars 
of facts ktt, these latter ssIJogtims are 
questionable loo if the\ are thought to 
prose thetr conclusions for re is stdl 
the ease that we liase mounted up 
from the mortaht) of Soentes Caesar, 
and others to the gcncnlitstion, and 
base descended from it to the mortal 
It) of. sa), the United States Presi 
dent We can think of this sequence 
as a compUx inference m which an in 
ductile inference is followed b\ a de- 
duetjs c one, but we do not need to for 
we might just as well argue dircah 
that b«aU8C Socrates died Caesar 
died Henry VIII died and the Duke 
of Wellington died Camong others), 
so also the said President will die 
Since It IS superfluous, the sillogism 
IS not the form of the inference, or 
eien of a part of the inference— 
smedy speaking the argument ts an 
inductive one Mill belicied this to 
be true in general particulars are not 
inferred from generajr, but frxvn 
other particulars. 

Since Mill did not den) the us^ul 
ness of generalizations or of the svllo- 
gisms the) make possible he had to re¬ 
interpret the function of the major 
premise. This he did b) maintaining 


in A S)Jfem of /.ogte tliat the major 
premise itsdf asserts an inference, an 
tnference (lom pJtlicvhts to the pen 
cral, and that it functions as a guide 
for making inferences, inferences from 
pitdculars to particulirs It can func* 
lion as such a guide because the in 
ference from particulars to a particular 
IS csscniiall) the same as the inference 
from these psrticsilars to the general 
statement- Strictiv speaking this guide 
Is supirfluous but it is useful insofar 
as It reminds us of a salid t)pc of in 
ference, proi ides stippirmenian x^svr 
ante ihar the present inftrencc is valid 
and fcHttrs consistcnc) hj leading us 
to draw inftrcnecs in accordance with 
those we base drawn earlier Tliessllo- 
gism then, is not a form of proof in 
which something ts denied from a 
genera! premise, but the machincr) 
through which the rcJci-ance of earlier 
inductions is brought to bear upon a 
present one 

In Dook n, Mill also makes his well 
known assertions about the nature of 
maihcmaiics He recognized that the 
truth of some projxKilions follows log 
icalli from the meanings of the words 
contained m them, but that these 
truths are truths onl) about words He 
agreed with the Kantians of his dai 
in claiming that the propositions of 
maihemaucs are sjmthetic propceitions 
about the world of measurable and 
countable things, but as an empiricist 
he could not accept their claim that 
such propositions e.\press insights into 
conditions imposed on expenence by 
the iiTtoning mind The} must, then, 
be expenmental truths of a verv gen 
eral and pervasiie sort Stnctly speak 
mg insofar as they refer to magni 
tudes the) are onl) s’eiy close approTi 
mations and therefore not literally true 
—do the measured angles of actual 
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triangles always total 180 degrees?— 
but the facts agree with them so 
close!) that for all practical and scien 
tific purposes they can be regarded as 
exceptionless truths To the objection 
that they cannot be empirical state¬ 
ments because they are necessarily true, 
he writes that they are necessarily true 
only in the sense that it is psychologi 
call) impossible to conceive of their 
falsity Carrying his position to its 
conclusion, he insists that even the 
laws of contradiction and excluded 
middle are empirical generalizations 
based upon such facts as that belief 
and disbelief displace each other, light 
and darkness exclude each other, and 
so on For a number of reasons, this 
analysis of mathematics and logic has 
been rejected by almost all serious stu 
dents of the subject 

In Book III, Mill discusses induc¬ 
tion, which is obviousK the basic 
form of reasoning for him Almost 
every student of elementarj logic is 
familiar with his four canons the 
canon of agreement which states that 
if cases m which a phenomenon oc 
curs have in common only one thing, 
then that thing is the effect or the 
cause or part of the cause of the phe¬ 
nomenon, the canon of difference 
which states that if cases in which ihe 
phenomenon occurs differ from cases 
m which It docs not in onlv one re¬ 
spect. that respect oc its absence, is the 
effect or cause or part of the cause of 
the phenomenon, the canon of rcsi 
dues which states that if wc subtract 
from a phenomenon the effects we 
know to be due to certain antecedents, 
then the remainder is the effect of the 
remaining antecedents and the canon 
of concomitrmt wnanons which states 
that when one phenomenon varies 
whenever another docs then other 


there is a causal relauon between the 
two or they are both related causally 
to a third thing Mill regards these 
methods as ways of both discovering 
and testing causes He says that the 
method of difference is the most im 
portant of the four, because it lends it 
self to experimental applications, of all 
the purely inductive methods it alone 
reveals or establishes causes with a 
high degree of probability The 
method of residues requires some de¬ 
ductive steps, the method of concomi 
tant variations is basically but a less 
useful variation of the method of diF 
ference, and the method of agreement 
is not very effective Since vve cannot 
exclude the possibility of plural causes 
Mill believed that inductive infer 
ence is based on the principle of the 
uniformity of nature, the assumption 
that everything has a cause and that 
causal laws are invariant He also be 
lieved, and this is more interesting 
that this principle itself is established 
by induction Having already discov 
ered a good number of empirical laws, 
such as that fire burns and water 
drowns, we generalize on the basis of 
them to attain the principle We suh- 
sequentlv use the principle when wc 
arc making inferences m less obvious 
situaiions To the objection that he 
begs the question hlill writes that 
the pnnciple was not used m the in 
duction that established it or m indue 
tions leading to the laws from which 
It was induced While Mill is unclear 
about the details of bis tlefcnse it is 
clear that to amid an outright contra 
diction he would have to modtfv his 
earlier assertion that every inductive 
inference presupposes the principle 
Perhaps he would have done this, for 
he indicates in various ways that he 
intends to claim only that inductions 
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based on the four methods presup¬ 
pose tlic principle First these four 
t)pcs of induction are said to compnse 
scientific infcnnce in contrast to in 
duction b) simple enumeration ubicli 
Mill regards as a much less reliable 
form of inference The inductions that 
precede and establish the principle of 
the uniformitj of nature arc ‘nonsci 
cntific infcrcncLS Again the four 
methotls are supposed to cnaL* us to 
detect and test causes whereas it is 
not the case that induction b\ sim 
pie enumeration is expected to do so 
Consequently the former is thought to 
presuppose the principle of unnersat 
causauon whereas the latter is not 
Furthermore since the whole point of 
the principle is that it enables us to 
recast our inferences m a doductne 
form Its role is exactly that of the 
major premise of a svllogism Conse- 
quentl) it is not insoivcd as a premise 
at all It functions as a guide that is 
not logicall) required but which docs 
support the rnoucrion insofar as ic 
maxes it clear that this induction is 
similar to ones that are acceptable Fur 
thermore Mill writes once we I^now 
that the event does ha%e a cause—and 
the principle assures us that it does— 
we have an additional reason for think 
mg that runs of fas curable instances 
concomitant sanations and other re 
lationships are more than mere coinci 
dences In these ways inductions that 
nse above the loose and uncertain 
status of induction by simple enumer 
ation presuppose the principle 

But if this IS what Mill meant he 
still leaves us with certain puzzles For 
instance the difference benveen unre¬ 
liable inferences of the AH c^o^vs are 
black t)pe and reliable ones such as 
Fire burns is not at all clear Accord 
ing to Mill the difference is that al 


though in the case of fjrc we ha\c dis 
cmcrcd a causal law m the ca'c of 
crows wc hate not But the introduc¬ 
tion of causes raises a number of diffi 
cuhics First there is the difFicults of 
speciftinghow wc idcntifs a causal re¬ 
lationship for—as the case of the 
crm« indicates—it cannot be on the 
basis of the presence of a large num 
her of favorable instances and the ab- 
sen'x: of any instance to the contrar) 
Second the term cause must refer 
to more than Humean conjunctions. 
Mill asserted that some sort of ncces 
silj IS presupposed in the assumption 
that nature wall repeat herself but his 
reluctance to go bevond Hume pre¬ 
vented him from giving a clear or con 
sistent account Third if "All crows 
arc black is not a reliable scienti£c 
inference because as Mill claimed the 
principle of the unifomiitj of nature 
1 $ not applicable to it Cit is not a causal 
law) then Ml)] should have con 
eluded that the generalizations on 
nrhfch the pnnctp!e rests anrf the part' 
ciple Itself arc similarh unreliable At 
least he should have done so to mam 
tain his own assertion that the ques 
tion has not been begged because the 
pnnciple was not involved m the ear 
her inferences IF the principle is to be 
reliable and is to be a statement about 
causilitj then the earlier generaliza 
lions such as Fire burns must be 
regarded as reliably confirmed causal 
laws but m this case the question has 
been begged He equivocated between 
the positions but in either case MiU 
failed to show how tlie principle can 
Eiestow a higher degree of reliability 
on inferences made m accordance w-ith 
it His discussioa is confused in part 
by his failure to distinguish clearly be¬ 
tween psjchological and logical mat 
teis 
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Mill liimsclf reilizcd as well is 
man\ of his critics tint Ins four 
mithcxls cannot be applied casiU me- 
chanicalls or imncr^alK, and thit we 
do as a matter of fact hold wcll-cs 
tablishcd beliefs tint base not and 
could not hate been discoxertd or 
tested b\ the mcthosls alone Perhaps 
the most important fact that thwarts 
the application of the methods is that 
of the composition of causes As m the 
ease of the compositon of forces m 
h\sics a number of causes can com 
me to produce one effect and this 
effect can be such that an inspection 
of It will not reveal the effect of anv 
one of the component causes WTiile 
w-c cannot app!) the methods to such 
a phenomenon we do have another 
W 1 J of proceeding For if we know 
what sorts of causes might if com 
bincd propcrl}, produce this kind of 
composite effect and if we know the 
laws of these causes we can calculate 
the net effect of various combinations 
of these possible component causes 
until wo find one that agrees with the 
observed complex effect Thus we 
have a technique which enables us to 
explain complicated phenomenon in 
terms of more general laws If we are 
successful there is no reason whj we 
could not apply a similar procedure to 
these laws to obtain intermediate Jaws 
and to these in turn to obtain }Ct more 
basic laws In this way it is theoreti 
cally possible to reduce a whole sci 
ence to a small set of basic principles 
from which all the rest can be in 
ferred This has actually been done 
for mechanics and astronomy by New 
tons laws and for chenustry by Dal 
tons atomic theory These intermedi 
ate and basic laws are vvbat we call 
theories. 

In discussing the first level explana 


tion of complex phenomena Mill fre- 
qucntlv vvTote as if w e hav e an exhaus 
live knowledge of the possible causes 
and as if the discovery of the correct 
combinations requires no ingenuity 
but onlv the straightforward examina 
lion of the possible combinations The 
technique of proceeding m this man 
ncr IS called the deductive method’ 
But lie was well aware that many pos 
sibic causes and their laws arc not 
known and that in the case of the 
lower level ones thev can never be 
discovered hv any mechanicallv apph 
cable procedure In these eases we have 
to make assumptions as to what the 
causal laws might be just as Newton 
did when he speculated that the gravn 
rational force varies inversclj with the 
square of the distance and not with 
the cube These suppositions for 
which we have little or no evidence at 
the outset are hvpotheses and the 
modified technique is the hvpotheti 
cal method In some of its applications 
we arc looking for basic laws but in 
others we are concerned with finding 
intermediate level laws that will enable 
us to infer known empirical laws from 
accepted principles The use of this 
method requires ingenuity and success 
IS b) no means antecedently guaran 
teed Since a hvpothesis cannot be ven 
Red dirccdv the establishment of us 
truth depends upon the verification of 
facts or laws inferred from it Since 
two hvpotheses might very well be 
elaborated to explain the same phe 
nomenon a hvpothesis is not really es 
tablished unless unanticipated conse¬ 
quences that follow from the one 
hypothesis but not from the other are 
also verified 

Hypotheses and deduction become 
more and more indispensable as a sci 
ence develops for the more inclusive 
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a theory becomes the less likely it is 
that It can be discovered by a direct 
examination of the facts Mill believed 
that bv themselves the four inductile 
methods will not take us very far, for 
the first two steps of the required hy 
pothetical method—those of propound 
ing hjpotheses and elaborating their 
consequences—are beyond their scope 
Turning to the social sciences. Mill 
wrote that experimentation is largelj 
impossible, that the method of agree 
ment is not widely applicable because 
many phenomena are produced bj dif 
ferent causes and that the method of 
difference is of little use both because 
situauons are too complex and because 
many effects are the composite effects 
of se^ eral causes Consequently, the h) 
pothetical method is even more indis 
pensable m this area We cannot hope 
for as high a degree of certainty here 
because it is usually possible to elabo 
rate different intermediate hypotheses 
hnlcing basic principles with empincal 
laws, and there is no convenient way 


of distinguishing between them The 
basic laws are presumably the laws 
of associational psychology We en 
counter additional difficult) when we 
deal with human beings, man reacts 
to changes m his environment in such 
a way that the conditions to which 
men are subject at one time are not 
these to w hich the) are subject at an 
other As a result there is a historical 
development even m human nature it 
self, so that the empirical and interme 
diate laws are not invariant. Mans 
changing state of knowledge is the 
pnnciple factor m this progressive de¬ 
velopment 

A System of Logic concludes with 
some remarks that every reader of his 
Utihtarianism should consult Mill 
argues that moraht) is essentially a 
matter of rules and that consequently 
moral statements are imperative rather 
than indicative statements Since they 
express precepts and not matters of 
fact they lie De)ond the province of 
saence 


EITHER/OR 

Author S 0 ren Kierkegaard (1813 1855) 

Type of iiork Existential metaphysics 
First ytihlished 1843 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

The aesthetical mode of existence is exentf lifted hy both romantic hedonism 
and abstract intellectualism, both the sensualist and the vUellcctual fail to com 
nut themsehes dectstiely and thereby to achieie existence and selfhood 

Only through choice is authentic selfhood attained life is a matter of either for 
The aesthetical it ay leads to boredom wiclaiic/ioly, and despair 
In turning touard decision and commitment because of despair, the self ] asses 
from the aesthetical stage to the ethical 

In the ethical stage in virtue of haung chosen itself the self becomes cen 
tralized, unified, and authentic 
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T/ii third itac,i of fitie/o) i«c»l is the rWiijinus I;hi iio stage is suffictent iy 
Itself tl I cthicd sJai;(r rruHs/i^iifcs f/ie ocsl/ictfcaJ and the religious transfigures 
llic cWiical 


Othcr/Or IS a t\\o\-olumc u^ork in 
uitidi the author seeks to cluciditc 
the contnsts and interrelationships be- 
tsstxn the aesthctical and the ethical 
mules of existence As with mcKt of 
the writings of KittkcgaatJ Either/ 
Or was II t published under his own 
mmc The elucidations arc penned 
under various pscudonjTOs The first 
volume contains an analvsis and dc 
scription of the tcrritorv of the aesthet 
leal The literal) stvle is heterogene¬ 
ous Use IS made of Kncal aphorisms 
orations p$}chological anal)-scs drama 
revitvvs and philosophical formula 
tions 

The aesthcticist expressing his 
views through these vinous literary 
forms IS designited as A The ethical 
thinker in Volume II bearing the 
jiscud >n)m of Judge William is desig 
nated IS B In one of his later works 
Conclud ng Unjcic«ti/lc Postscript 
Kierkegaard has explained the central 
vUerwe wt EwUcr/Or b) wvfouawg the 
reader that A is an existential possibil 
itv superior in dialectics and highlv 
gifted m the uses of wit and poetic 
st)Ie who nevertheless remains unable 
to commit himself in decisive action 
and thus never exists in the true sense 
at all B on the other hand represents 
the ethical man whose whole life is 
transformed into inwardness passion 
and ccrom/r/nenf 

Judge William elucidates the con 
tent of the ethical in the form of a let 
ter addressed to A The comtnunica 
tion of ethical truth demands a form 
or style which is commensurate with 
It Ethical truth is existential and con 
Crete as contrasted with the theoretical 


and abstract and consequently re¬ 
quires for Its expression a form which 
Ins the personal quality of a dialogue 
or a letter This constitutes the form 
of indirect communication At the out 
set Judge William reminds the aesthet 
tcist of the Biblical story of the 
Prophet Nathan and David as a su 
preme example of this form of com 
munication King David listened at 
icntively to the prophets parable but 
remained in a state of theoretical de 
tachment He intellectualized the para 
blc as an objective story v\ hich applied 
only to the mythical stranger Not un 
til the Prophet Nathan made the ap 
plication explicit m his statement 
Tliou 0 King art the man did 
David apprehend ihe existential rele 
vance of the parable The Prophet 
Nathan used the form of indirect com 
munication This is also the form used 
by Judge \\ illiam 

The aesthctical mode of ex stence 
has two ptimaty expressions—totnanwe 
hedonism and abstract intellectuabsm 
Mozarts Don Gioianni is depicted as 
the classical representative of the sen 
sual or hedonistic view of life and 
Goethes Fniist expresses the aesthet 
ical personality of abstract intellectu 
alism Kierkegaards archenemy the 
Hegelian rationalist also falls victim 
to die latter expression For both the 
sensualist and the intellectual st in 
ward ex stence and commitment are 
accidental and remain a matter of in 
difference Neither is able to shoulder 
his responsibility and commit himself 
m action They lack the ethical pathos 
which characterizes B 

The view of life which characterizes 
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the hedonist is portrajed by the }Oung fers the same loss oF selfhood as the 
lo\et in the‘Diar} of a Seducer,' who romantic hedonist Whereas the he- 
cames through his seduction with a donist loses himself in the immediacy 
diabolical cunning The joung lo\er is of the erotic present, the speculative 
a protot)'pe of Mozart's Don Gmanni, thinker loses himself in the immediacj 
he experiments with numerous possi of his thought The speculative 
bilities but never commits himself to thinker seeks to comprehend the 
the responsibility of actualizing any whole of reality through the categones 
particular one in earnestness and sen of a universal logic But in such a sys 
ousness He expenments with the lech tem the concretely existing subject 
niques of seduction but never commits really does not matter Just as for the 
himself in a promise He expenments sensualist every girl is a woman m gen 
with love but never commits himself eral, so for the mtellectuahst all reality 
in mamage In his aestheucal expen is dissolved into general categones. 
mentation the young lover retains the Speculative thought sees only the gen 
proper abstractness and mdilFerence eral movement of history, explained 
about him Every girl is, for him through the mediation of logical cate- 
a vioiufln i« general Insofar as the gones but forgets the individual who 
young lover has a guiding pnnaple, it apprehends himself within his partic- 
is the hedomsuc pnnciple that enjov ular and conaete history Thus, both 
ment or pleasure constitutes the only the hedonist and the speculative 
end of life The necessary internal thinker evade the responsibility of de- 
conditions for the attainment of this asion^ Both fiirt with the realm of pos 
life of pleasure are physical beauty sibdity but neither makes the leap into 
and healm the necessary external con existence TTie hedonist escapes from 
ditions are wealth, glory, and high sta the future and responsibility by dis 
tus But these conditions provide no persing himself m momentary pleas 
ethical pathos for a committed life, ures Tlie speculative thinker evades 
and it IS precisely a committed life choice by playing the role of a de- 
which the young lover seeks to avoid tached observer who speculates about 
He lives only m the moment utilized the general movements in world his 
as an erotic present in which the saus torv but who never partiapates in his 
faction of a desire is maximized But own inner history with pathos and m 
then the moment passes and a new wardness Expressing the Socratic 
desire asserts its claim to thrive. His irony of which Kierkegaard was a mas 
whole life becomes a discontinuous ter, his pseudonym is made to sav ‘To 
succession of passing from one mo- ihc philosopher world history is con 
ment to the next His personality ihus eluded and he mediates Hence, in 
lacks unity and continuity He has dis our age as the order of the day we 
persed or lost himself in the present to have the disgusung sight of voung 
the neglect of his past and ms future men who are able ro mediate Chns 
He no longer retains his past in mem tianiiy and paganism, arc able to play 
on, and he retreats from his future with the titanic forces of history, and 
which confronts him with the responsi are unable to tell a plain man what he 
bilityof deasion hastodomlife and who do not know 

The speculauve intellectualist suf any better what they themselves have 
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to do ” The speculative thmlcer re 
duces existence to thought, sacrifices 
imoKcment for detached observation, 
and substitutes a reflective delibera 
tion on universal history for the re 
sponsibility of concrete, personal de 
cision The common denominator of 
both expressions of aesthetical exist 
ence is a retreat from the reality of 
choice In both cases the self has not 
yet found itself Only through choice 
is authentic selfhood attained This 
demands an awareness that life is a 
matter of either/or But the either/or 
IS a matter of indifference for the 
hedonist and the mtellectualist alike 
The aestheticist moves in a realm m 
abstraction from inwardness and exist 
ence 

The aesthetical mode or stage of ex 
istence leads to boredom and melan 
choly, and finally to despair Either/ 
Or and the writings of Kierkegaard 
as a whole contain graphic descrip¬ 
tions of the enveloping character of 
the moods of boredom, melancholy, 
and despair Boredom is depicted as an 
aesthetical determinant which has 
plagued man from the very beginning 
‘The gods were bored and so they 
created man Adam v\ as bored because 
he was alone, and so Eve was created 
Thus boredom entered the world and 
increased in proportion to the increase 
of population Adam was bored alone, 
then Adam and Eve were bored to 
gether then Adam and Eve and Cain 
and Abel were bored en famille, then 
the population of the world uicreased 
and the people were bored en masse 
The aestnetical life of pure pleasure, 
as well as that of pure thought, leads 
to an abyss of boredom and tedium 
Now It IS necessary to distinguish two 
forms of boredom In one form bore¬ 
dom IS apprehended as an intentional 


mood which is directed toward a par 
ticular object, event, or person One is 
bored with a book, a movie, or a boor 
ish conversant This form of boredom 
IS merely a surface phenomenon which 
does not yet disclose man’s true situa 
non In the second and more genuine 
form of boredom one is bored not 
with an intentionally specified object 
or person—one is bored with oneself 
Man IS confronted with a nameless 
emptiness which threatens life itsell 
with a loss of meaning This form of 
boredom brings man to a more inten¬ 
sified awareness of his predicament 
The enigmatic, nameless emptiness 
which characterizes genuine boredom 
is also an existential determinant of 
the melancholy individual If the mel 
ancholy individual is asked what it is 
that weighs upon him, he is prone to 
reply, "I know not, I cannot explain 
it Melancholy is a ‘spiritual ailment ’ 
or a hysteria of the spirit which con 
fronts man with the ab)ss of empti 
ness and meaninglessness, and reveals 
the disquietude and discontinuity of 
his existence But for the most part the 
individual who is subject to the dis 
quieting moods of boredom and mel 
ancholy refuses to accept his condi 
tion, and seeks to conceal it through 
various diverting activities 

Like Blaise Pascal Kierkegaard saw 
profoundly how man seeks to escape 
from himself through diversions which 
provide momentary distraction Tlie 
continuing search for diversion is de- 
scriptively characterized in the con 
cept of the "rotation method ’ cluci 
dated m Volume I Man is bored with 
life in the country, so he moves to 
the village he beromes bored m the 
village, so he moves to the city he 
then becomes bored with his home¬ 
land and travels abroad, he becomes 



?)ored with life in a foreign land and and emptiness it constitutes the cul 
then entertains the possibibt) of an mination of the aesthetical mode of 
endless journeying to alienate his existence The aesthetical life protes 
boredom So also the melancholy in itself to be despair In despair the self 
dividual engages in a self-defeating experiences a loss of hope because di 
and frustrating search for diversion \ersion no longer prov^des its momen 
It IS in Nero say’s the author, that we tary satisfaction The aesthetiast now 
find the example par excellence of a lealires that he cannot find himself 
melancholy nature that had given it outside of himself—neither in his he- 
self nser to an endless search for di donistic and sensual pursmts nor in 
lerting distractions Nero sought to di the abstractions of his speculatne 
sert himself through an immersion thought To discoi er his genume self 
into pleasure He appointed ministers hood he must turn inward He must 
of pleasure who were entrusted with turn toward earnestness passion deci 
the task of finding novel ivajs to sat sion commitment, and freedom Only 
isfy his desires Only in the moment in this mmement will he be able to 
of pleasure could Nero find distraction collect himself out of his dispersed 
from his melancholy Then he grasps and dissipated existence and become 
after pleasure all the worlds dever a unified and integrated self Despair 

ness must dense for him new pleas is thus an intensificaQon of subjectiv 
ures for onh in the instant of pleasure ity which constitutes the gateway to 
does he find repose and when that is authentic or genuine selfhood In 
past he gasps with faintness. WTien "choosing despair the self gises birth 
the mstant of pleasure passes Nero to itself and passes from the aestheO 
again plunges into melancholy Hence cal stage of indecision to the ethical 
a new desire must be created so that stage of decisive commitment, 
another momentary gratification may The ethical stage is the stage of de- 
occur But there is no end to this sort asion and resolute commitment The 
of thing and Nero finds himself act of choice is an intensificabon of 
sucked into an abyss of meaningless the ethicaL Even the nchest personal 
ness and emptmess. FinaJlv in his need ity writes the author must he ac- 
for pleasure-producing distraction he counted as nothing before he has 
orders the burning of Rome but when chosen himself On the other hand 
the last embers ie he again gyrates the poorest personality is everything 
into an appalling melancholy This de- for having chosen himself Choice hb* 
scnpQon of Neros nature we are le- crates the self both from the immedi 
itunded by the author has not been acy of pleasure and from the immedi 
Undertaken as an occasion to thank acy of reflccuon or pure thought and 
God along with the Phansec that we makes possible the discovery of genu 
ate diEerewt. (s<ww Net's. Neso vs “QesK «w selfhood. TKmugK decwvQw and 
of our flesh and bone of our bone" commitment the self becomes inte- 
vvhich IS to say that in Nero a univcr grated and "centralized" The aestheti 
sal determinant of human existence cut is always "eccentric" in that he 
becomes transrarent. seeks the center of his self in the pe 

Despair is the most intensive expres npherv of hedonist or intellcctualisnc 
Sion of the threat of meaninglessness concerns—vvhich means that he has 
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lost his self The ethical man by virtue Judge William’s central intention of 
of hat ing shouldered his responsibil calling the aestheticist to an awareness 
ity in deasion has his center within of his freedom and the importance of 
himself His life is centralized and uni choosing is understood as an ex 
fied The unity of the ethical self is pression of the Socratic task of attain 
not a unity which is anchored in some mg self knowledge Know thyself 
residual ego or abiding substratum and Choose thyself are conjunctive 
The self is not an object which can be rather than disjunctive tasks The 
abstractly defined as having a perma knowledge which was the concern 
nent nature or a substanUal fixity of Socrates was an ethical knowl 
Unitj IS achieved notgiten The self edge and ethical knowledge can be 
achieves or attains its unitj and mteg achieved only through choosing The 
nty through choice self becomes transparent to itself only 

Choice thus becomes the central in decisive action 
category for the ethical thinker This In the person of Judge Wilbam we 
IS the category which lies closest to the find the concrete exemplification of 
heart and thought of Judge William the ethical mode of existence He is 
Not being a logician he has no a matned man who has commited him 
lengthy and impressive list of abstract self in conjugal love As such he is 
categories—he has only one concrete contrasted with the young lover of the 
denomination choice Now choice in Diary of a Seducer who dissipates 
vohes freedom an either/or, and it is himself in his various experiments 
in this that we find the greatest treas with romantic love Romantic and 
uie which man can possess Judge conjugal love are thus understood as 
William explains to the reader the cen existential qualities which different! 
real intention of his ethical eluada ate the aesthetical and the ethical Ro 
tions when he writes Tor freedom manuc love is experimental and non 
therefore I am fighting I am historical lacking continuitj Conju 
fighung for the future for either/or gal love expresses an inner history 
That is the treasure I desire to be- which gives it constancy and stability 
queath to those whom I love in the The romantic hedonist lives in the 
world yea if my little son were at present and this present he expen 
this instant of an age when he could ences in abstraction from existence 
thoroughly understand me I would The present becomes an instantaneous 
say to him I leave to thee no fortune now defined as the occasion for en 
no title and dignities but I know joyment The past loses its existenUal 
where there lies buried a treasure significance and the future is never 
which suffices to make thee richer really faced The young lover seduces 
than the whole world and this treas a girl and after the moment of seduc 
ure belongs to thee and thou shalt Uon passes all is over The moment 
not even express thanks to me for it then becomes part of an abstracted 
lest thou take hurt to thine own soul past which has significance only as an 
by owing everything to another This object for melancholy recollection Ro 
treasure is deposited in thine own in manbe love knows no repetition The 
ner self there is an either/or which romantic hedonist lives his life as 
makes a man greater than the angels diough it were a discrete succession of 
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instantaneous nous, each now coming existence The ethical man appropn 
to be and passing away into a past ates the aesthetical in its relaunt) and 
which IS bereft of existential iznpoi transforms it by the existential deter 

tance E\er)thing is concentrated in nunants of choice and commitment, 
the present, uhich is apprehended as At one point in his letter judge Wil 
embaying full reality Conjugal lose ham spealvs of the three stages (aes 
on the other hand, stnses for leped thetical, ethical and rehgious) as 
Oon The ideal husband is one uho ‘diree great alhes” The spheres or 
is able to repeat his lote e\er) day stages of existence are not temporally 
The mamed man thus carries within successive levels of development, ex 
himself the memory of his past, anbci eluding each other m a hierarchical 
pates his future, and undertakes his ascent They are modes of existence, 
daily tasks and decisions in the con always in some sense present, pene* 
text of his integrated wholeness. His dating the personality m its process of 
past future, and present are unified becoming They consUtute the existen 
It IS thus that time and history become dal cross secdon of the self and co- 
of paramount importance for conjugal exist interdependently throughout its 
love The constancy and condnuity histo^ No sphere is sufficient by it 
of conjugal love are made possible self The absolutizadon of one of the 
through a unification of the self in its three spheres bnngs about a suffoca 
inner history tton of the self 

In distinguishing between romandc The phenomenon of dme, which 
and conjugal love Judge William does plays such an important role in ethical 
not intend an absolute disjunction He existence, is the focus of a profound 
speaks of marriage as the true dans analysis of Hegel s teaching on the 
figuration of tomanoc love. Marriage alienated or unhappy consaousness. 

IS Its friend not its enemy Romandc Hegel had abeady taught that the al 
Jove IS not left behmd in the transi lenaied consaousness is the self that 

tion to the ethical sphere It becomes is never present to itself being absent 
dansfigured through the constancy of from itself either in the past or m the 
conjugal love In the ethical stage ro- future. The author agrees that Hegel 
mantic love is historiazed and appie was right in thus defining the realm 
hended in terms of its temporal signifi of the unhappy consciousness, but at 
cance The aesthetical always remains gues that he was wrong in understand 
in the ethical hut it remains as a rela mg it abstractly rather than exjsten 
tne and dependent mode of existence dally Hegel beheld the kingdom 

By the abOTlute choice the ethical is from afar off The author understands 
always posited, but from this it does himself to be a native inhabitant of 
not follow by any means that the aes the realm. Consaousness is alienated 
theucal is excluded In the ethical the from itself when it is severed either 
personality is concentrated in itself, so Rom its past or from us future The 
the aesthetical is absolutely excluded alienated consaousness has lost the 
or IS excluded as the absolute, but rela memory of its life and has nothing for 
lively It IS suU left The romantic he- which to hope. Thus it culminates 
ionist absotuDzes the aestheucal as the in despair The unified consaousness 
^nal and self-sufficient dimension of has withm it both pastness and futu 
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nty Memory and hope are unified m 
the center of personality The ethical 
man attains this unified consciousness 
in the moment of deasive action In 
the act of choice the past is taken up 
the future is acknowledged and faced 
and the self is centralized 

The touchstone of the decision 
through which the self achieves its 
unity and integrity is inwardness An 
authentic choice is a choice made in 
wardly in passion and earnestness 
The accent falls on the way of choos 
tng rather than on u hat is chosen In 
the ethical sphere man is educated 
in how to choose His first concern 
IS not with the choice of the right 
but with the earnestness and inward 
ness which determines the movement 
of choice This does not mean that the 
ethical thinker has no interest m the 
moral content of choice It does mean 
howeser that the moral content can 
not be abstracted as a what —as an ob 
jectively determined and legislated 
moral standard An acuon made solely 
because of external standards is bereft 
of moral content Only that action 


which proceeds from the depths of 
inwardness qualifies the self as ethical 
Judge William has little interest in a 
table of virtues which delineates ab¬ 
stract moral requirements Ethical ac 
tion IS not a matter of following vir 
tues It IS a matter of self knowledge 
and self commitment Like Nietzsches 
strong man Kierkegaard s ethical man 
exists beyond good and evil 

Either/Or concludes with a prayer 
and a sermon This is a reminder to 
the reader that the ethical stage is not 
the final dimension of existence but 
IS Itself transfigured by a religious 
state As the ethical stage transfigures 
the aesthetical so the religious trans 
figures the ethical by introducing the 
existential determinants of sufferii^ 
uilt sin and faith But Etther/Of 
oes not carry the existential elucida 
tion beyond the ethical One of the 
reasons why Kierkegaard wrote his 
book Stages on Ltfes Way (which 
appeared two years after Etther/Or') 
was to give proper due to the religious 
stage 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS 

Author Spren Kierkegaard (1813 1855) 

Type of work Existential theology 
First ^hltshed 1844 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Men can he separated into three groups depending on the lalues they hold 
the aesthetes want entertainment pleasure and freedom from boredom ethical 
men live for the sake of duty Inking on obligations in order lo be bound to dis 
clinrge them and religious men In e in order to obe) God 

The Socrattc idea of religious truth is that truth in religious mailers is not 
unique that one learns religious tmifis by recollection of uhat one has learned 
in the realm of Ideas 
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The cdtcmattve fosiuan Ohe Chnsltan ncu) ts that God tti time Qestis 
Chnst') js the teacher of men, that faith is att organ of knmrtng, that knovledge 
comes through the consciousness of stn, and that in a moment of decision a man s 
life cait he changed 


St5ren Kierkegaards Philosophtc^d mg his dutv, he replaces the inter 
Fragments is the central work in a esting\ersus the hormg wath the good 
senes of books which are marked b\ a versus the bad- The kmd of man Im 


consistent theme, a most unusual man 
ner of presentation, pervasive irons, 
and a smgle-mmded effort to present 
Chnstianit) m a fashion which re¬ 
quires the reader to reach some sort of 
deasion about it. The iron) of Kierke¬ 
gaard IS evident even m the utle of the 
book Philosophical Fragments Verr 
few philosophers would enbtle iheir 
mam work a ‘fragment, or m to pre¬ 
sent in less than one hundred pages 
the core of then posiuon 

In order to read Kierkegaard with 
some degree of understanding, it is 
necessary Cfor most readers, at any 
rate^ to hav e some knov\ ledge of the 
general plan of his literarv work One 
of the essential features of his philo¬ 
sophical position IS the doctrine of the 
“Stages" Kierkegaard believed that 
men can be separated into three groups, 
depending on what values the) hold 
as fundamental He calls these three 
groups “aesiheres,” ' ethiast^" and "re¬ 
ligionists " 

The aesthete is a person who hves 
for the interesting he wants entertain 
ment and vanetv in his life, and he 
seeks to avoid boredom as the worst 
evil that can overtake him He lives to 
find immediate satisfactions and he 
avoids making anv longterm commit 
ments. All men have the aesthetic as 
the basic material of their hves many 
remain in the aesthetic stage through 
out life But some men move into an¬ 
other sphere, the ethical 

The eihicu: hves for the sake of do- 


manuel Kant had in imnd when he 
urged us to do our duties rather than 
follow our inclinations is the kind of 
man Kierkegaard called the ethical 
man The ethiasts life is suceesful if 
he Cakes on as man) obligations to 
other men as possible and does his 
best to discharge these obhgations 
Kierkegaard contrasted the ethical 
man with the aesthete in his first book, 
£ifher/Or (1843), b) posmg the ques 
bon of lov e and mamage. The aesmete 
falls in love, lives for a mulbtude 
of engagements (but no mamages), 
wants romance in the Hollywood sense 
The ethical man does not fall in love 
but rather chooses to love, wants a 
short engagement so that he mav enter 
the state of being mamed (and thexebv 
become dutv bound to another person 
for the remainder of his days), and 
finds his romance in the daily rouunc 
rather than in secret, passionate mo- 
ments. 

A great man) persons wath this kind 
of ethical concern base the ethical 
rules which govern their hves in Gods 
will For such persons, there is no dif 
ference between being ethical and he- 
mg religious. However, Kierkegaard 
felt that the Chnsuan religion de¬ 
manded a different oncntation from 
that which characterizes the ethical 
man Kierkegaard did not believe that 
the Chnsuan concept of sm could be 
^plained bv saving that to an iS to 
brrok an ethical rule Sm is not viola 
tion of a rule, but wolauon of the per 
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son of God Kierkegaard contrasted 
the ethical mans orientation with the 
religions man s orientation in his book 
Fear Trciwhlmg (1843) where he 
considered the problems arising out of 
Abraham s intended sacrifice of his son 
Isaac As Kierkegaard saw it Abraham 
had to choose between the ethical de¬ 
mand to at Old murder and the religious 
command from God that he sacrifice 
his son Kierkegaard raised the ques 
tion whether it might not be the case 
that religious commitment sometimes 
requires a man to suspend his ethical 
concern The relig ous man may at 
times face the temptation to be good 
rather than holy 

Such is the doctrine of the stages in 
Kierkegaard s philosophy There is one 
other Mature of Kierkegaard s writing 
that should be pointed out before con 
sidenng Philosophical Fragments in 
more detail It is the technique Kierke- 
caaid called indirect communication 
Considerable time might be spent elab¬ 
orating It but for the present purpose 
It will he sufficient to point out that 
the technique impl ed that the doc 
trine of the stages should not be stated 
directly The representatives of the va 
nous stages should not be described 
from the point of view of an external 
observer but presented from within 
so to speak To this end Kierkegaard 
often adopted pseudonyms in his 
books He felt he could best present 
the aesthetic stage by imagining an 
aesthete then writing out what slich an 
aesthetic man would sav EitherlOr 
for example is an extended correspond 
ence between a young man and his 
older friend Judge Wilhelm Kierke¬ 
gaard does not directly enter the pic¬ 
ture at all and he offers no judgment 
between the two vievvs of Kf« pre¬ 
sented by the young man and the 


judge the reader is left to decide 
Kierkegaard was quite successful in 
this matter even presentmg the imag 
mary characters with di&erent wnting 
styles The young man writes beauti 
fully IS poetic sensitive and lyTical 
the judge writes m a pedestrian 
style lecturing as he goes paying little 
attention to literary graces 

The pseudonymous author of the 
Fragments is Johannes Climacus—one 
who is Writing about something which 
IS at the climax of the total problem 
that concerned Kierkegaard through 
out his entire literary and philosophi 
cal production Climacus is detached 
ironic and supposedly uncommitted 
on the immediate probJein he is con 
sidering namely the possibility of 
giving a different view of religious 
truth from that presented by Socrates 
Socrates is used in the book as a foil 
as a man holding a position against 
which an altemative vie%v can be seen 
more sharply Christianity as Kierke¬ 
gaard understood it is the alternative 
of course but although the reader un 
derstands this quite early m the book 
the position is not called Christianity 
until the last paragraph of the book 
The Socratic position which CIi 
macus assumes in the book is a rather 
common interpretation of the Socrates 
of Plato s dialogues It may be put 
briefly as follows Truth in religious 
matters docs not differ from other 
kinds of truth The point of religion is 
to hold true beliefs about God and 
to act m accordance with them Com 
ing to hold true beliefs in religion as 
in other areas of human concern is cs 
sentially a matter of recollect on of re- 
membenng what a man knew in the 
realm of the Ideas before birth but for 
got when the soul was imprisoned in 
the body TTie teacher in this case, 



We use the expression totally differ 
ent” m ordinary speech we usually 
mean to emphasize stronglj a differ 
cnce which is reallj onl) partial We 
mean that two things differ fundamen 
tally in some (but not all) respects 
But CHimacus is using absolutely 
other” m a rather stnct way and this 
means that even to express the total dif 
ference is to go b«ond the strict 
limits oF language and understanding 
Strictly speaking we cannot even men 
non a total difference between two 
things the very mention of them indi 
cates at least one respect in which they 
are not totally dlffe^en^ namely thev 
are alike in that thev can be talked 


If this is the case however—that God 


of significance for him and yet so tnte 
to his neighbors 

If Chnsbamt} xs true, then its cen¬ 
tral claim—that God w’as mcamate m 
Jesus of Nazareth—leads to a paradox 
a paradox which cannot be resolved as 
paradoxes usually are. But there is also 
another sense of the word "paradox” 
which IS involved m the discussion in 
the Fragments Another m eanin g of 
the word (its etymological meaning) is 
contrarv to the receivra opinion ” The 
Absolute Paradox is paradoxical also m 
this sense and this leads to another 
po nt Chmacus makes in connection 
with the paradox Climaciis discussion 
of the Absolute Paradox is followed bv 
a secDon m which he claims that man s 
response to the paradox is to be of 


or the unknown is both totally 1 ke and fended The religious man whm he 
Miallv unlke man and jet that we has passed through the moment 
should not even be able to state this— has changed from being m 
then the paradox Qimaeus is exmess ing in the truth (to havnng faith) hw 


me cannot be resolved. It cannot be 
solved because the verj language of 
this paradox in one sense at least does 
not have meaning The paradox is ab^ 
lute. Yet we must express ourselves Or 
flt least Chnsoan men feel that thev 
exmess themselves There is an 

. » . 1 .__ tn to express the inex 


• in men 
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his ordinary value commitments upset. 
Some of Jesus remarks at least as thej 
are reported to us in the Chnsuan 
Senptures surely run counter to the 
prevailing values of everyday life 
Common sense—^perhaps v e have a 
sample of it m Polonius advice to his 
son Laertes in Shakespeare s Hamlet 
Tins above all to thine own self be 
true ”—surelj does not suggest 
that we turn the other cheek when a 
man stnkes us nor does it a^ree that 
the meek shall inhent the earth What 
men usual!) adopt as a pattern for life 
15 in conflict with the pattern set forth 
in the Chnstian Gospels Men usually 
want "success" rather than peace” (m 
the ChnsUan sense) And so the Chns- 
nan recommendation based on its be¬ 
ing a revelation from a transcendent 
Cod offends man ^Vh) should one 
love his neighbor rather than sell to 
him at a profit? Because God says so 



But this recommendation is unreason by the Holy Spirit Thus the cxintem 
able True enough hut who is to sa) poran disciple enjo\ed no advantage 
that God IS reasonable? Did not Goa oser the disciple at second hand inso 
reseal himself m a most unexpected far as Jesus dmnity is concerned The 
\Mj? Namch as the npparcniU illegit only adsantage the contemporary en 
imatc son of a poor Nazarene woman jojed concerns Jesus manhood Hishis 
bom outside wedlock and in the an torical existence Indeed if there is any 
cient cqunalcnt of a garage^ The advantage it is the ad\antage which 
Christian account is so contrary to the the disciple at second hand enjoys in 
rccened opinion of what is of real basing the testimonv of several genet 
saliie that it offends the hearer Such ations that the man Jesus is also God 
IS Climacus’obsenauon The reiteration of this claim bnngs it 

Another consequence of the Chris home as a possibility in a wav that the 
tian account is that if God rescaled contemporary disciple did not expen 
himself in Jesus of Nazareth then it ence 

seems he gase special adsanlagcs to Such then is the position set forth 
those men who ssere contemporarj bs Kierkegaard through the pseudo- 
with Jesus md knew Jesus personallj nsnn Johannes Climacus in the Phtl 
adsantages sshich are denied to the osoihical Fragments It is sshat is at 
rest of us who are not contemporaries the heart of the (religious) existential 
of Jesus Climacus argues tliat the im ist position Kierkegaard gave the name 
mediate followers of Jesus the con to TTie posiuon is elaborated by the 
temporarv disciples enjovednoadvan same pseudonvm in a much longer and 
tage over the non-contemnoraa the more involved book The Concluding 
disciple at second hand The paradox Unscientific Postscript to the Philo 
IS the kev to Climacus position here sophtcal Fragments (1846)—which 
What the contemporarv smi was not runs to 550 pages as compared with the 
God hut the man Jesus It was not ninety three pages of the Fragments — 
apparent or obv lous to a normal ob but it is tbe same position nevertheless 
sener that Jesus is or was more than It is stated clearly and succinctly in 
simply a good man The divinity the Fragments as a hv'pothesis in the 
w hich Christians attribute to Jesus was Postjcnpt an attempt is made to discuss 
not evident to the senses but repre what would happen to a sophisticated 
sented an additional charactenstic person were he to attempt to put into 
about Jesus which men recognized only operation in his own life what is dis 
in the light of what traditionall) has cussed merely as a possibilitv m the 
been called the gift of grace from God Fragwents In The Co?7C?i(rfj«g Un 
Men did not naturally look at Jesus scientific Postscript to the Philosophical 
and see Hvs dwrnvlv vbev bebvdd onK Fragnients CUrtvacvis cowceews KwaselC 
His manhood Onlj if God granted wnth the personal question How do 1 
grace to the observer did the observer become a Christian^ But the Postscript 
see the dmnitv of Jesus Again using depends ujx?n the Fragments and the 
the traditional Christian terminologv Fragments is realh the centra] state 
we can sav that even the Aposdes ment of Kierkegaards position Rarclv 
could not recognize the divmitv of does one find such an important ques 
Jesus without having been enlightened tion as the philosophical account of 
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does not introduce arijnhing new to 
the learner but merel) senes as mid 
unfe helping the learner to recall what 
he once knew After the recollection 
occurs the learner adjusts to the true 
propositions, and the teacher drops out 
of the knomng relation The teacher is 
an occasion hut not a condition for 
knowing 

The essential elements in the CChns 
ban) altematn e position regarding re¬ 
ligious truth are set forth quite op“nh 
bv Kierkegaards pseudonsTn in the 
“Moral" which he appends to the 
Fragments The Chnstian 'hvpolhesis" 
Cas Climacus calls it) differs from the 
Socrauc posibon as sketched aboie 
in assuming faith as an organ of know 
mg m presupposing that there can be 
m men a consciousness of sin in sup¬ 
posing that there can be a vioffient of 
decision which changes the course of 
a mans life and in assuming a differ 
eni kind of teacher from Socrates 
—nameli God in tune (that is Jesus 
Chnst) The detachment of Oimacus 
can be seen in the fact that he states 
these new assumpbons so clearh in this 
Aloral thus enabling the reader to 
reiect Chn<tianitv sunplj and ret with 
understanding if he so desires Fur 
thermore Climacus merelr states that 
the hi-pothesis he has been elaborating 
differs from Socrates posmon in these 
respects. The question of which hv 
pothesis IS true is an cntircK different 
quesuon he sal's and he makes no 
effort to settle this latter question 

Now tf Socrates is nght. Cl macus 
argues the truth is inihin 3 man. The 
teacher mereh helps the pupil to real 
ize what he had Ijiow'n all along In 
such a case a man is in the truth 
rather than m error In addition the 
teacher is not important, since he does 
not remoie the leatner from error 


nor does he introduce him to new 
truth Further the tune at which a 
learner recalls the truth is not iinpor 
tant All in all the situation is similar 
to what happened with most, if not all 
of us when we learned the basic ele¬ 
ments of anthmeUc* we can no longer 
remember who taught them to us or 
when we were taught The important 
thing is that two and two make four 
and thn alwai's hai e and alu aw will 
The altemani'e to this new obn* 
oosU inTOhes assuming that man is 
not naturallv' in the truth but is 03t 
umlli in error If this is the case then 
the teacher must first giie the learner 
the condition for leanng error and 
apprehending truth Then the teacher 
must pronde the truth for the learner 
to apprehend The moment at which 
the learner Iwi es error and apprehends 
truth IS now quite important and de- 
ciswe for the learner And the teacher 
must be more than an ordinan ni3^ 
since he is es.«enDal to the learners sp- 
prehennon of the truth Indeed the 
teacher u so crucial that he is eien 
necessan m order that the learner mav 
recognize that he is in error Such a 
teacher Clitracus savs we could ap" 
propnateli call Savior 

TTiese elements in Climacus alterna¬ 
tive hi’pothesis are obnoush elements 
in the traditional Chnstian account 
The fact diat one is naturallv m error 
rather than in the truth and also that 
one does not eien recognize such a 
condibon clearli refer to the Chnsnan 
doemne of sm and Climacus does call 
being in error sin" The truth that 
one gains from the teacher is just as 
obvioush ibe faitb that Christians 
possess The ten unusual teacher «ho 
IS essenbal to coming into the truth is 
as Climacus calls him "God in bine 
that IS, Jesus of Jsazareth And the 
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crucial moment in uhich a man Icaxes that is to sa) the absolutely other be 
error for truth IS the com ersion cxpcn came not absolutely other This re- 
encc that is the object of so much quires us to say then that the Un 
pn.aching in the Christian churches known CGod) is both absolutely other 
Climacus lca\cs no doubt tbit these and not absolutely other than man 
identifications arc appropriate since he And this statement clearly has the 
often speaks to the rcatler about what form of a self contradiction 
he has written citing the original One of the senses of th« word para 
sources of the hypothesis heisdexel dox is such that a paradox is an appar 

oping ent contradiction which is seen on 

In outline then the account in the examination not to be a contradiction 
rrngHicHts IS a scry familiar one dif Thus it is paradoxical to say of a 
fenng from the usual Christian account certain member of a group who is very 
onh m the words used to express it talkative that he says less than anyone 
and m the reference to the Socratic else in the group Here at first glance 
altcrnatne There arc howexer some it looks as if ue are saying thatthe per 
implications of Climacus simple ac son both talks a great deal and does 

count which arc descraing of further not talk a great deal But the puzzle is 

treatment Two matters should be rcsohed quickly when attention is 
looked into further here Climacus called to the way the words talk and 

account of the Absolute Paradox say are used namely although he 
and the question of the disciple at w/fes a great deal he says xery little 
second hand Most of his talk is insignificant it is 

The Absolute Paradox is a discus idle chatter Such a paradox then can 

Sion of the philosophical significance be resolved by making some kind of 

of the Christian claim that God was in distinction between the apparently m 

camate in Jesus of Nazareth One of compatible predicates 
the implications of the Socratic view In saying that his paradox is Abso 
that the truth is somehow within man lute hov ever Cl macus seems to be 

and needs only to be drawn out bv a saving that U cannot be resolved The 

skillful teacher such as Socrates is that reason the paradox cannot b“ resolved 
the human mind is adequate for know lies in the uniqueness of the particular 
mg the truth even rel g ous truth If paradox in question It is e sential to 
on the contrary man does not have the Climacus paradox that the word abso- 
truth within himself in some sense luteh be included God both is and is 
then what a man ought to know or not absolutely othe than man If we 
needs to know is beyond man himself said of Jones that he is other and not 
—It is the unknown Or as Cl macus other than Smith we could go on to 
calls a a IS the other the absolutely speafy the similarities and differences 
other But if a is the absolutelv other brtween the two men both are phi 
than man then mans reason is not losophers hut one is interested only m 
competent to know it Yet man if he is logic while the other is interested onlv 
to achieve the truth must come to in ethics The\ are alike vet they d f 
know this absolutelv other To this end fer But if Jones were sa d to be ahso 
so Christians hold God—the abso- lutely other than Smith then no com 
lutely other—became incarnate in man pansons could be made at all Whe 
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Christianity stated with the preasion, 
clarity, and \vit which Kierkegaard ex 
hibits in the Fragments Kierkegaard 
was possessed oF a keen intellect, a 
ical passion, and an ability to give ex 
pression to one of the most significant 


alternatives m Western Civilization in 
a manner that retains the kernel of 
Chnsbanitj jet makes possible its dis 
cussion m the modem milieu To have 
done this is a philosophical and literary 
atJiievement of the first order 


CONCLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT 


Author S0ren Kierkegaard C18I3 1855) 

Type, of work Existential theology 
First puhhshed 1846 

PwNCfPAj. Ideas Advanced 

The suh]ecuve thinker is an engaged thinker, one it ho hy his activity commits 
hintseif to an understanding of the truth which, hy the manner of hts existence, 
he IS he seeks to comprehend himself, not as an abstraction, hut as an ethically 
engaged existing subject 

Only indiiidtials matter, existence is individual in character 

Ah existent individual is one in the process of becoming, he moves into an 
uncertain future 

Since death is imminent eiery choice has infinite morth, and exery woiKeiit is 
a unujue occasion for decisive actum, each individual acfuexes kis being through 
decision 

In hts development the thinker may pass through the aesthetical stage On 
v-hich he cxpenmenfs hut does not commit himself), the ethical stage Cm which 
he acts decisnely and commits himseJp, to the religious stage Cm which his sin 
IS flcfenoiv ledged and he commits himself to Cod) 


Kierkegaard has been called the 
''Danish Socrates ” The Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript to the Philo¬ 
sophical FrogmentJ, which is the cen 
tral point of his whole authorship bears 
out Kierkegaards legitimate claim to 
this title In the Postscnpl Socrates is 
acknowledged as the illustrious Creek 
who never lost sight of the fact that a 
thinker remains an existing individual 
The Socrauc maieutic method wnth its 
use of Ignorance, irony, and dialectics. 


penades the whole work. The Athe¬ 
nian gaddv reappears in these pages in 
a modem counterpart 
The Socrauc method is used by Jo¬ 
hannes Climacus CKicrkcgaard s pseu 
donvm) to ehat from the reader an 
awareness that truth is sub;ectivin 
The doctrine of "the subjective 
thinker” stands at the center of this 
classic, and it provides the pjvtit point 
around which all the themes revolve 
The subjecuve thinker is the engaged 
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or invoKecI thinkemhose though! ^ 
lected toward a penetration of his in 
ner consciousness mo\es in passion 
and earnestness He finds m the theo¬ 
retical detachment of objects e reflec 
tion a comic neglect of the existing in 
dnidual who does the reflecting Ob¬ 
jective reflection tends to make the sub¬ 
ject accidental and transforms his ex 
istence into something indifferent and 
abstract The accent for the subjective 
thinker falls on the Iioiv the accent for 
objective reflection falls on the arlurt 
Objectiv e truth designates a what or 
an objective content that can be ob¬ 
served in theoretical detachment Sub¬ 
jective truth is a how that must be 
irwardly appropriated Truth as sub¬ 
jectivity thus becomes invvard appropn 
ation Truth subjectively appropnated 
IS a truth which is true for me It is a 
truth which I hve not merely observe 
It IS a truth which Ian not merely 
possess Truth is a mode of action or a 
manner of existence The subjective 
thinker lives the truth he extsts it 
One need not proceed far into the 
pages of the Postsenpt to become 
aware that Kierkegaards arch enemy 
against whom his Socrauc ironical 
barbs are directed is Hegel Johannes 
Climacus finds in the sjstematized ob¬ 
jective and theoretical reflection of 
Hegel s philosophy a fantasuc distor 
non of truth and an ingenious system 
of irrelevancy Chmacus never tires of 
harpooning the System The Hegelian 
in neglecting the crucial distinction be 
tween thought and reaht) erects a 
svstem of thought which comically ex 
eludes his own existence He seeks to 
comprehend himself as an expression 
of abstract universal and timeless cat 
egones thus he loses himself as a con 
Crete particular and temporal ex stent 
One must therefore be very careful in 


dealing with a philosopher of the 
Hegelian school and above all to 
make certain of the identity of the be¬ 
ing with whom one has the honor to 
discourse Is he a human being an ex 
isting human being? Is he himself sub 
specie aeterm even when he sleeps 
eats blows his nose or whatever else a 
human being does? Is he himself the 
pure I am I? Does he in fact ex 
ist? TTie Hegelian affords an instance 
of philosophical comedy in which we 
have thought without a thinker He 
erects a marvelous intellectual palace 
in which he himself does not live The 
subject in Hegel s objective reflection 
becomes accidental and truth as sub- 
jecuvity is lost 

Descartes shares Hegel s fate of fall 
mg under the Kierkegaardian irony 
and devastating intellectual harpoon 
ing It was Descartes who provided 
modem philosophy with the cogito 
ergo siwt for its foundation Now ei 
ther the I which is the subject of the 
cogito refen to a particular existing hu 
man being m which case nothing is 
proved (If 1 am th nking what wonder 
that 1 am ) or else the I refers to a 
universal pure ego But such an entity 
has only a conceptual existence and 
the ergo loses its meaning the propo¬ 
sition being reduced to a tautology 
TTie attempt by Descartes to prove his 
existence by the fact that he thinks 
leads to no real conclus on for insofar 
as he thinks he has already abstracted 
from his own existence Descartes had 
already prepared the stage for the 
later Hegel s identification of abstract 
thought and realitv Contra Descartes 
Climacus IS ready to defend the claim 
that the real subject is not the cogni 
live subject but rather the ethically en 
gaged exisLng subject In both Des 
cartes and Hegel he finds that cogni 



tton and reason have been Mcjouslj ab- C^nkeltc') uas Kicrlegaards central 
stracted from the concrete panicularit) ciitgtir) It js in tins catcgor\ tJiat he 
of existence sau bound up an) importance tint he 

The subjectsc thinker emphaticallj as a subjective thinker might have 
rejects the rationalists'reification of rca Tins categor) was so decisive for his 
son, but he in no wa) denies the \ilid whole Iiicrar) efforts that he asked that 
it) of thought so long as it is cxisten it be inscribed on his tombstone (and 
tiall) rooted Tlie subjective thinker is it was) The human self is not hu 
indeed a thinker who makes use of tnanit) in general Humanitv docs not 
thought in seeking to penetrate the exist, onl) individual human beings 
structures of his subjcctivit) and so to exist Dostcntial rcalit) resides not in 
understand himself m his existence the genus or in the species but in the 
The nohilitv of the Greek thinker epar concrete individual Univcrsals, hke 
ticularl) Socrates) is that he was able crowds, arc abstractions which have 
to do this He existed in advance of neither hands nor feet 
speculation and the Svstem The sub- To exist means to be an individual 
jcctivc thinker is at the same time a but to exist also means to be in the 
thinker and an axisiing human being process of becoming An existing in 

This IS a truth says Climacus a state* dividual is constantl) in process of be 

ment which, deserving emphasis, can coming ihc actual existing subjective 
not too often be repeated and the neg thinker constantl) reproduces this ex 

Icct of which has brought about much istcntial situation m nis thoughts, and 

confusion Kierkegaard was bv no translates all his thinking into tenns of 

means an opponent of thought He process Although Hegel in his Logic 

insisted only that thought be placed nad much to say about processes m 

back into existence following its vi which opposites are combined into 
Clous abstraction b) Hegel If thought higher untues his doctrine of becom 
speaks deprecaungl) of the imagina mg is ultimatel) illusoi) because it 
tion, imagination m its turn speaks does not understand process from the 
deprecatingly of thought and likewise point of view of concrete existence 
with feeling The task is not to exalt Logic and pure thought can never cap- 
the one at the expense of the other, ture the existential reality of becom 
but to give them an equal status, to ing for logical entiUes are states of be 
unify them m simultaneity the me mg which are nmeless and fixed In 
dium m which they are unified is ex the moment that Hegel wrote his 
tstence Logic with the intention of encom 

When the subjective thinker thus passing the whole of realit), he for 
makes the movement of understanding feited the concrete becoming in which 
himself m his existence, he discovers the subjective thinker finds himself dis 
that m the order of reality Cas distinct closed But this intractable reality of 
from the order of abstract thought) concrete becoming remains as a source 
individuals—and individuals alone— of profound embarrassment for the 
exist Existence is indelibly individual H^lian—particularly when he is 
in character Kierkegaard s philosophy ready to write the last paragraph of his 
IS a crusade for the realit) of the con system and finds that existence is not 

arete individual The individual yet firushed' Kierkegaardian irony 
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reaches its height when Ciimacus un 
dertakes to satirize the S)stcm ‘I shall 
be as willing as the next man to fall 
dowTi m worship before the S}stcm if 
onlj I can manage to set ejes on it 
Hitherto I ha\c had no success and 
though I base joung legs, I am almost 
wear) from running back and forth 
bctisccn Herod ana Pilate Once or 
tw ICC 1 has e been on the \ erge of bend 
ing the knee But at the last moment, 
when 1 already had mj handkerchief 
spread on the ground, to asoid soiling 
my trousers, and I made a trusting ap¬ 
peal to one of the initiated who stood 
Dj Tell me now sinccrcl), is it en 
titcly finished for if so 1 will kneel 
down before it, esen at the risk of 
ruining a pair of trousen (for on ac¬ 
count of tne heal) traffic to and fro, 
the road has become quite muddj) — 
1 always receued the same answer 
*No, It IS not yet quite finished.' And 
so there was another postponement— 
of the System and of my homage Sys 
tern and finality are correlative con 
cepts But existence which t$ con 
stantlv m the process of becoming is 
never finished Thus, an existential sys 
tern is impossible Reality itself is a sys 
tern—but a system only for God 
There can be no system for an existing 
individual who always stands in the 
throes of becoming 

As existence involves indmduality 
and becoming so assuredly does it in 
volve the future One exists in a proc 
ess of becoming by facing a future 
The subjective thinker is passionately 
and earnestly interested in the time 
immediate experience as it qualifies his 
existence Time for the existing sub¬ 
ject IS not a bme m general—an ab¬ 
stract cosmic time which is spaUalized 
through objecuvxzing categories His 
interest has to do with the time of his 


inner experience—time as it is con 
cretely lived rather than abstractly 
known In the subjective thinker’s im 
mediate experience of time, the future 
has priority His life is lived primanly 
out of the future, for m his subjeedv 
ity be understands himself as moving 
into a future This future generates un 
certainty and anxiety Tomorrow may 
rob me of all my earthly goods and 
leave me desolate The subjective 
thinker, when he penetrates to the core 
of his subjectivity, thus finds the uncer 
lainty of life itself Wherever there is 
subjectivity there is uncertainty 

E)eath is one of the most ethically 
significant uncertainties of life Sub¬ 
jective thought discloses death as an 
imminent possibility But for the most 
part man devises means of concealing 
this imminent possibility He ap¬ 
proaches the fact of death through the 
eyes of objective reflection and thus 
convemendy transforms it into some' 
thing m general Viewed objectively, 
death is a general and universal oc 
currence which befalls all forms of life 
Viewed subjectively, death is an im 
tnment uncertainty which pertains to 
my particular exislencer and which 
makes a difference for my individual 
deasionS Death is thus apprehended 
not as a generalized empirical factual 
Ity but as a task or a deed If the task 
of life IS to become subjecuve then the 
thought of death is not for the individ 
ual subject something in general but 
IS venly a deed Death subjectively 
understood becomes a task m that it 
is defined in terms of its ethical expres 
Sion It is experienced and appropriated 
m an anticipatory conception in such 
a way that it transforms the whole of 
mans life When death is existentially 
appropriated then every decision re¬ 
ceives a singular importance. If death 
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the poetic representations of suffering 
peculiar to tW aesthctical stage nor 
(nth the reflection nboiif suffenng 
winch is al«a)-s quihtatucl) different 
from the fact of suffering nor with 
suffering as n simnlc outward ethical 
manifestation ntligioiis suffering is 
an expression of an inward God rcli 
uonship hie that of Joh which re¬ 
mains opaque to the acsthctical and 

ethical consaousness 

The religious stage ts intemilU dif 
fcrcntiatcd b> two le\els of existence— 
religiousness A and religiousness B 
Religiousness A is the religion of im 
manence Religiousness B is the par 
adoxical religiousness that in which 
the quahtatnc distinction between 
and man is disclosed and Gods 
nrescnce in time ts rescaled in the par 
idox of Chnsl The distinction be¬ 
tween A and B also expresses the cor 
responding distinction bemecn guilt 
consaousness and sm-con<ciousnes$. 
Guilt properly understood is a deter 
minant of religiousness A sin is a de- 
Krminant of religiousness B Guilt is 
‘ disrelationship of the subject with 
u.mcelf It points to an internal hssure 
x„thin consaousness which resulK 
kprtuse of an alienauon from his ab- 
'■ ■' 

Lthin immanence In rel.gmmness 
B ruilt becomes sin The disrelat on 
If of the subject t.ith himself ts 
a disrelationship 

now appr 


n«s of sin Sin-consciousness emerges 
onl) m the subject s awareness of him 
self as existing in a disrelationship 
stitli God Tins God is a God who has 
entered lime and histot} It is thus 
that religiousness B finds its supreme 
expression m Chnstianit), with its 
teachings of the "Absolute Paradox" 
or "Doty in time” As the "paradox 
ica! religiousness " religiousness B af 
firms a qualitative distinction between 
God and man God is wholly and ut 
tcrl) transcendent to the temporal or 
dcr Thus, religiousness B breaks wnth 
religiousness A There is no natural 
kinship between the eternal and the 
temporal And so the advent of eter 
nity in time is disclosed as a paradox 
Chnst is the absolute paradox who re¬ 
veals God in time makes man aware of 
his sin and calls him to faith and de¬ 
cisive commitment through which sin 
IS overcome 

In his analj’sis and descripuon of 
the religious stage as the crown and 
culmination of the three stages 
Cvvhich must be understood not in 
terms of temporal sequences of sucees 
sive development but rather in terms 
of cxipresent qualiEcaiions of subjec¬ 
tivity^ tlie author makes his central 
intention quite apparent The leading 
question which concerns Cl ma us is 
already put to the reader m the intro¬ 
duction The subjective problem con 
ceras the relationship of the individual 
to Chnstianity To put it quite simplj 


now ooorehended as a d.srelanonship 

" h Tod The existing subject can ... 

re a cmilt-consciousness through How maj I Johannes Qiniacus par 
,Vrelv human movement of dialev^ tiapate m the happiness promised by 
^ which he understands himself Chnstiamt)? It is significant that in 
““./.mated fiom himself m the proc the append.* Toi an understanding 
p L But sin-consaousness with the reader the question is reit 

ess of be so as to crated Now I ask how I am to be- 


SS^o man that his guilt is at 
W the same time an implication of 

Sr'Ite pagan can have no consaou^ 
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come a Christian This is indeed 
Kierkegaards central question posed 
not only in the Postsenpt but in all of 



his other writmtjs. LxnlainiiiR Ins own 
perspective is an aiiitior Kiirlcpird 
informs his reailirs in Ins IkhiI. The 
Point of VicM C1S49) that iindciljing 


the whole of his literary wurlc js the 
ccntnl concern of how to become a 
Christian—a task which is extremely 
difTicult m Christendom 


FORCE AND >IATTER 

Author rnedricli Kiri Christian Ludwig lluchncrC1824 1899) 
Type of uork. Mctaphvsics natural philosophy 
First p«I hihfd 1855 


PrtNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

There it no farce ii illionl matter atnl no mailer ii ithout force 
Mattertt immortal Aiiltfu lav s of nature are immulalle 
Everjthiriq III iKitiire it the rettilr of a natural exohmon not of some creative 
suj {TiKitiiral force anil there is no ci ideiice of destzn in nature 
The joiil ffinl the I ram are insey arahl/ conneeted 
There arc no iitnah. ideas 

There IS no strict ihsimction hetuecn orgirmc and inorf^anic mailer and the 
soul of man differs onl) quanlilatnety from the souls of brutes 


“\o force without matter—no mat 
ttf without force' This is Duchners 
thesis from which he concludes (hat 
thtre IS not ind cinnot be such a thing 
as complvtclv inert matter, nor disem 
Ixxlicsl force Hence it is impossible 
for there to hue been a creative power 
that produced the universe out of ii 
self or out of nothing the universe 
is ctcrml In an) case since a disem 
bodied creative power would exist onl) 
when active it could not have ante¬ 
dated the universe 

The immortilit) of matter is Cpre- 
sumibly) proved b) chcmisttv TTbere 
exists a phrase repeated ad nausea n 
of mortal bod) md immortal spint 
A closer examination causes us with 
more truth to reverse the sentence 
Force IS likcw ise immortal accord 
ing to Buchner VVe call die truth 


simple and self-evident because it re¬ 
sults from a simple consideration of 
the relation of cause and effect The 
eight different forces—gravitation me¬ 
chanical force heat light electncit) 
migneiism affinity cohesion—are m 
terconvcrtible but their sum is con 
stant 

Matter IS ver) fine!) divisible as the 
microscope shows Buchner doubts 
whether there is any limit to divisibil 
itv Space IS infinite and matter is dis 
tnbuted on the whole evenl) through 
it if It were not the universe would 
have a center of gravit) and would 
collapse (Buchner was unaware of 01 
bers proof ( 1825 ) that if the universe 
were infinite and homogeneous the 
light at the earth s surface would have 
an intensity 40 000 times that of sun 
light) 



IS imminent c\cn choice has inGmic 
vorth and eser) moment is a unique 
occasion for decisixe iction Death 
ma^cs a difference for life 

In tlic suhjcctisc mosements of 
his cngsRCtl existence the suh)ecti\e 
thinker discloses his existence as qiiali 
ficd h\ indnidtulitv, becoming time, 
and death Alrcadt in these motemenK 
the pathm) is optned for dccisite ac 
tion Tlic caicgort of decision htcomes 
a centralizing concept for the subjee 
tne thinker In facing a future the 
existing subject IS called to decision 
Thus the subjective thinker is at the 
same time an ethical thinker lie un 
derstands his personal existence as a 
task and a tcsponsihihtv ! fc must 
choose in order to attain his authentic 
selfhood His essentia! humanity is not 
given It IS achieved through decision 
"nie greatness of min is that he has 
an etiher/cr Tins cither/or becomes a 
matter of indifference for the Hegelian 
In Hegel s timeless categories there is 
no place for decisive action or ethical 
commitment Ethics has been crovtded 
out of the Ssstem and as a substitute 
for it there has been included a some¬ 
thing which confuses the historical 
with the individual the bewildering 
and noisy demands of the age with the 
eternal demand that conscience mikes 
upon the individual Ethics concen 
trates upon the individual and ethi 
cahy It is the task of ever) individual 
to become an entire man just as it 
is the ethical presupposition that every 
man is bom in such a condition that 
he can become owe The objectvxe xe 
flection which is so peculiar to the Sys 
tem transforms everyone into an ob¬ 
server But existing indn iduals are ac¬ 
tors as well as observers They make 
choices which affect the whole of their 
lives They are engaged in action 


ulucli IS dccivivc for themselves as well 
as for others Tlic cthicallv existing 
subject IS thus of utmost importance 
but for the 1 Icgt-Iian who is concerned 
with tlic general developments of 
world hisloiy and the meditation of op¬ 
posites m lilts vuirld histt rv the ethical 
subject rtmains unacknowledged 
Kierkegaard regirded the cxisten 
inllv decisive act for the cthicallv cn 
gigctl subject as not an external action 
but rather as an intertill decision It is 
inward pissum nthcr than cxicrnal 
oonscqucnccs w Inch constitutes the cn 
Urton of ethical action The jx:rson 
who docs not own a pennv can be as 
channblc as the person who gives away 
a kingdom Let us suppose savsCliioa 
cus that the Lcvite who found the 
man that had fallen among thieves be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem was m 
wirdly concerned to help sufferers m 
distress Let us suppose further that 
when he met the victim he was fnght 
cned at the possibil i\ of rohltrs near 
by and hastened on lest he also be¬ 
come 0 viciim He failed to act giving 
no help to the sufferer But after hav 
ing left ihe victim he was overcome by 

remorse and hurried back to the scene 

but arrived too late The Samaritan had 
already helped the victim m his dis 
iress If this were the sequence of 
events would one not have to sav that 
the Lev itc acted^ Indeed he acted savs 
Climacus and m an inwardly decisive 
sense even though his action had no 
extemil expression 

hluch time is devoted m the 
Postsenyt to a delwveatvaw of the 
stages or existence spheres •—^ de- 
1 neat on which Kierkegaard had al 
ready undertaken in two of his earlier 
works Either/Or CI843) and Singes 
on Ltfes Way ^1845) However for 
the first time in his writings we have 
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an ana!\$is and cl«criptinn of iron) 
and luimor as tnnsiiionil srapcs 
tuccn the icstlieticnl and tlic cibical 
and the tihiral and the rcJi^ioiis le- 
spcctnclj T!jc acvtl ctictl stajjc is the 
sngc of cxpirimcnntion The acsiheti 
cist IS one uho cxiscnmcnts uitli \“in 
oils possibilities hut ncirr commits 
himself m passinmte choice He it 
nenments with lose but ncser commits 
himself m mnna£;c He experiments 
\sitU thous^ht lull nc\cr commits him 
self in action A constant Right from 
the rcsponsil iht) of decision chancier 
ires the acsthctieist Tims he heks the 
decisiic content of subjectixm—m 
M-ardness earnestness and passion It 
IS onl^ in the ethical stage that these 
decisiiediicrminanisappcar Thetran 
siiion to the ethical stage is b\ was of 
troni Climacus sneaks of iron) as the 
“lioundan 2 onc nciuccn the aeslhcti 
cal and the ctliieal Tlic purpose of 
iron) IS to rouse man from his iinau 
thcmic acsthciical floundering to an 
ethical consciousness Iron) elicits the 
discrcpanci Iwtiiccn the inuard and 
outward as this disacpancy is ex 
pressed in the life man Ironj makes 
man aware of the discrepancy between 
his inward lack of wisdom and his out 
ward claim of its possession It makes 
man aware that his outward profession 
of iirtuc bctra)s an inward lack of it 
Irony constitutes the first awareness of 
the ethical seeks to bring these sup¬ 
pressed discrepancies to light and thus 
times bciond itself to the next stage 
The ethical stage is the sphere of de 
ciswe action and self commitment The 
ethical man has resolutely chosen h m 
self and exists in passion and in in 
wardness The personality of the aes 
theticist IS dispersed because of his 
floundering in possibilities The person 
ality of the ethical man is unified or 
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Centralized because be has been able 
to commit himself in definite modes of 
iction Rut the ground of this unifica 
tion and the ultimate source of this 
commitment is not disclosed until the 
self apprehends itself m the move¬ 
ments of the religious sphere A1 
though in tension the ethical and the 
religious are so close sajs Climacus 
that thev arc in constant communica 
lion wiin one another It is for this 
reason that the two stages are often 
h)pltcnated and designated as the 
ctluco-religious sphere TTie toundary 
zone” between the ethical and the re¬ 
ligious IS humor The ethical thinker 
driics l>C)ond the ethical to the rcli 
gious through the expression of humor 
in which there is a protest against the 
extcmalization of ethical norms and 
standards The humorist is aware of 
this extcmalization which tends to be¬ 
come identified with the religious con 
tests It as the proper measure but still 
IS unable to establish a God relation 
ship in terms of religious passion 
smefe SIC dictiis Chierkcgaartfs pro¬ 
vocative book Fear and Tremhhng 
1843 incomparably expresses this 
suspension of an externalized ethics 
through the movement of faith exem 
plified by Abraham in the intended 
sacrifice of his son Isaac ) Only when 
the existing subject has apprehended 
his relationship to God as a relation 
ship qualified by inwardness and pas 
Sion does he proceed to the relig ous 
stage 

The new determinant which is m 
troduced in the religious stage is the 
determinant of suffering Suffering is 
the highest intensification of subjec 
tiwty In It we see the fullest expres 
Sion of inwardness The suffering 
which IS acknowledged m this stage 
however must not be confused with 



The la\vj of mture nre immutahlc lime In llic earths hisfor) ulien con 
there are no miracles In any caw <huonss\ercnj,ht or else the earth was 
there were miracles their existence scerlcd bj means of meteorites some 
utmhl afford an argument ogniiisr the of sshich base been shown to contain 
theological conception of God as the orginic compounds. It is probable that 
Perfect Being “It the world Ins been the human species is not descended 

created h) God perfect how can it rt from one original pair but rather the 

quire my repairs'^” One ought not to nccs arose independent!) Evidence 
lament mtunl ncccssilj, since the con for such a thcor) is provided bv the 
ception emancipates man from the de- fact that there exist unrelated famil cs 
graded stite of a puppet in the hands of languages Tlic hierarchy of or 

of unknown povsers^ Since the nitu game life is continuous The fossils fill 

ral hv\s that hold m this part of the up some of the apparent gaps and be 
universe arc in effect cvcrjwhcrc it is sides it the present time the Negro is 
possible or even prohahlt tint there intermediate between man and ape 
IS life and thought like ours through (Buchners views about Negroes arc 
out the universe all bawd on citations from "authori 

The heavens have been formed by ties", it does not seem that he had ever 
the action of gravitatiom! forces on aaually seen a Negro Thus his 
diffuse matter The whole process is views—absurd lodaj—reflect a prej 
mcchanicallj explicable nowhere is udicc sometimes associated with purel) 
there a trace of an atbitrarj finger speculative reasoning) 
which has ordered the heavens or To impute design to nature Bilchner 
pointed out the paths of comets argued is to admire a wonder which 
The earth IS immensely old (more than the inttlicct has created itself The 
a billion jears) it has evolved from stag was not endowed wnth long legs 
an incandescent state to Its present con to enable him to run fast but he 
dition gradually under the influence runs fast because his legs are long 
of forces still operative To suppose Diseases monstrosities and other im 
that the whole process is a manifcsta perfections of nature (including the 
tion of the work of a creative power is inadequate velocity of light) refute a 
whimsical for why should such a teleological conception of the uni 
power have need of all these round verse What are the life and the ef 
abouts? forts of man and all humanity com 

The fossil record proves an evolu pared vvth the eternal inexorable ir 
non of life also from simple forms of resistible half acadental half neces 
sea and plant life through gigantic lep sary match of nature? The momentary 
tiles to mammals and ultimately man play of an ephemeron hovering over 
(In editions before 1860 Buchners the sea of eternity and infinity 
speculations about the processes of or The brain is the seat and organ of 
game evolution are vague and fantas thought its size shape and structure 
tic after 1860 he writes approvingly are m exact proportion to the magni 
of Darwins work) Despite the fail tude and power of its intellectual func 
ure of science to exhib t convwang t ons Buchner bases his proof on ob- 
instances of spontaneous generation servation of persons who have suffered 
now such must have occurred at some brain Ics ons and on the results of 
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vivisection Can we desire any 
stronger proof as to the necessary con 
nection of the soul and the brain 
than that afforded by the hnife of 
the anatomist who cuts off the soul 
piecemeal? 

Buchner does not explain the nature 
of the connection of brain and soul 
he explicitly refuses to speculate on 
this matter contending that having es 
tablished the fact of connection, the 
How? of it can be disregarded How 
ever, he takes to task Vogt, who had 
said ‘To express myself rather 
coarsely, thought stands in the same 
relation to the brain as bile to the 
liver, or urine to the kidneys This is 
wrong because thought spirit soul, 
are not material, not a substance but 
the effect of the conjoined action of 
many materials endowed with forces 
or qualities’ But of course Vogt was 
right to stress the dependence of 
thought on the brain 

All our feelings are in the brain as 
We demonstrate b) cutting nenes and 
finding that sensations cease in the 
parrs of the body on the other side 
of the cut from the brain Habit and 
external appearance have led to the 
false notion, that wc feel in places sub¬ 
jected to externa] irritaiion Wc 
falsely attribute the feeling pcrceised 
in the brain to the place where the tm 
pression is made 

Mcdiumism and spincualism are tn 

S rinaple impossible according to 
uchner all mediums and clairsosants 
arc charlatans 

It is \ery mistaken and pernicious 
to despise mailer, Buchner wrote—par 
ticularl) ones bod\ Mens sava tn cor 
jwe $ano should be the ideal of csct} 
rational person 

IXfcnders of bod\-soul dualism as 
sett that the soul is endowed with ccf 


tain aesthetic, moral, and metaphj-sical 
innate ideas—a false claim, as is shown 
by the absence of these putative con 
ceptions among deaf mutes and feral 
children, and by the facts discmered 
by anthropologists who have found 
the greatest variety of ideas among 
different peoples, including moral no¬ 
tions the opposites of those entertained 
in Europe. There is in any case no 
universal standard of morality, whether 
universally acknowledged or not “It is 
well known that the notion of good 
cannot be defined The theologians 
help themselves by saying that i$ good 
which agrees with Gods commands 
But the commands of God arc made by 
the theologians themselves Even the 
conceptions of mathematics originate 
in sense-perception Here Biichncts 
vigorous Bogging of the dead horse of 
innate ideas has led him into absurdity 
In patiiculai, there is no innate idea 
of God Histo^ shows that the so- 
called gods of the heathen have noth 
ing to do w ith the notion of God as a 
supreme personal being andminypco 
pies have been discovered who are cn 
tircly devoid of religious sentiments 
When Moffat the missiomrj ex 
plained the tenets of Christianity to 
the Bechuanas one of iIil most in 
tclligcnt tnbes of the interior of South 
Africa there onh escapcil from 
them exclamations of great surprise, aj 
if these things wire too alisurcl to be 
listened to b\ the most stupid " Rcli 
gion is m fact (as rcuerbach said) 
iiumin self idcahution 

“Whilst the s isibic and tangible mat 
ter scnsualls exhibits its indestructibil 
itv the same cannot l-c aisericd of 
spirit or soul which is n H matter Init 
merrh an ideal prruluct of a particular 
combination of force end iwxtJ matm 
alt" Death is eternal sleep there is 



noihzng m « to be afraid of Ftiv pc.«- pamouhrl) c/imaeic Dc/icienc) of in 
pic uho rrofess bcliLf m immortalaj tellcci, po\eri), and uant of education 
icall) so Dclitnc and if the soul were arc the chief causes of crime Crimi 
immortil there could bt no prcalcr nals arc rather descrsing of pits than 
calamil) Buchner praises Buadbism of disgusL Tlicrefore s3)-s Foretcr it 

for Its ucnial of God and immortaht) iverc best to judge and to condemn 

No strict distinction Iwtucon or nobod) " Tins is nor houeser to 

game and inorganic is possible there den) that then, is such a thing as 

IS no such thing as a \ital force Phxsi crime nor to object to socict) s right 

ologicnl clicmistr) does not differ m of self-defense What is true is that 
principle from any other kind more the partisans of these modern ideas 
and more xital processes are being du hold dilTcrcni opinions as regards 

plicated in the laboratorj 'The doc crime and uould banish that couardi) 

trine of Mtal poucr IS now a lost affair and irreconcilable hatred which the 
The soul of man differs only quart state and society hase hitherto cher 
titatiNcly not m kind from the souls ished with so much h)pocnsy as re¬ 
ef brutes So-called instinct is only a gards the malefactor 
loner degree of intelhgcnce If is not To the complaint that “modem 

a necessity inborn in themsehes and ideas if adopted by the populace 

their mental organisation noc a blind would lead to moral breakdown and 
involuntarj impulse which impels an the subtersion of soeretj Buchner re- 
imals to action but deliberation—the plies that these ideas of God and the 
result of comparisons and conclusions xvorld ot moral molues insomuch 
Buchners evidence foe this assertion is danger of being wrecked against natu 
anecdotal as is also his proof that ralism exercise but a very imjjcrcepti 
brutes Opccifically bees chamois ba ble influence on the ordinary march of 
boons sivalloivs and storks) have human society Furthermore actual 
languages Again savage races are in European soaety is egotistical hvpo- 
termediate with respect to language critical and rotten A society which 
‘That of the Bushmen is according to permits human beings to die of starva 
Reiclienbach so poor in words that it tion on the steps of houses filled with 
consists mostly of harsh throat sounds victuals a society whose force is di 
and clicks for which we have no rep- rected to oppress the weak by the 
resentaQves in our alphabet so that strong has no nght to complain that 
they commun cate with each other the natural sc ences subvert the foun 
much by signs daiions of its morality A more wide- 

Tree will to the extent to which spread diffusion of the scientific atn 
man believes he possesses it is a mere tude would make possible a rational 
chimera No one who searches reconstruction of society on a human 
beneath the surface can deny that the tarian basis (Buchner provides no de- 
assumption of a free will must in the tads) Finally truth is above things 
ory and practice be restiacted within divine and human there exist no rea 
the narrowest compass Men s actions sons strong enough to cause us to 
are almost enurely determined by the r abandon it 

characters and tKese in turn are the The following pages Buchner 
resultant of external circumstances wrote in the preface to the first edi 
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Hon "pretend nritlicr to ofali!! h a hw jnjde«juatcl) prepircd BueJmer 
»«tcm n »r to be exlu»jti\c Tlicx are was to cope with the two central prob- 
mc«l\ scaitcreJ though nece^satlK Icms of mitcnalnm consciousness and 
connected ihmi^lits and ohteriations frcessill One is not surprised to find 
sshich on account of the d Hinihv of ihst the brief passages licaring on these 
maitrnng all the ficts i f empiricd and matters scarccll show awareness of the 
natural science ma\ pctlnps meet d fiicuJties 

with vnne indulgence on the part of It might be said fn Buchners de* 
the saentifjc «itic“ Such an as’imal fense that despite the reputation of 

ma) sene in some measure to disarm Force anil Mutter as the biWc of what 

criticism futther much might t> be is (in some quarters) disparaged as 
forgisrn the author fir hmng pro* old fashioned materialism' the au 

duerd a Uvil that is (is its subtitle ihor was not committed to an) official 

promises) "intelligililj renderesl —not creed and indeed m the prtficc to 

a common phenomenon m nineteenth the ninth edition he stated cxprcssl) 
centun Germans Ncseriheless the “Sacnee or nositisc philosoph) jerse 
book fias some notable shortcomings ts nciiUcc idealistic not matcnalisttc 
In the first place Buchner was a but rtalistic all it aims at is to appre 
dicior of mexheme which at Jus time hend facts ind their rational conneo- 
and place w as not at ill the same as be- non without f rst adopting some pat 
mg a man of science Tlius despiteihe ticubr ststtm In the same writing he 
parade of t ughmindcdness lltkhnet spoke ajipn singl) of the positivism of 
W 1 S msuffcunlK sii(licnl—a fact Comte ind iverrcd that wc can 
which IxxTiincs glaringU apparent m knots n thing about tJic M'/i^? all we 
Ins anthrop* !< g cal pjsMgcs vshert cm iscertnn is the //on? of things 
the reports <f misctllancous travelers and the laws d scovered m this manner 
arc SCI otit quite uncriticalls whenever art final solutions However if Buch 
thes sene Ins pur|sosc and m hts am ners philosoph) was not materialism 
mal lort where (nc point mav be sup neither was it really positivism It was 
ported b> reports of careful rescaren eclectic in o bid sense for he availed 
vshile the next is “proved b) i recitil himself of positivism to excuse his ro¬ 
of a single anccdott the source of fusil to treat the mind body problem 
winch IS not stated seriously while at the same time as a 

Nor was Bitclincr trained is a nhi materialist he ignored the complexi 
losopher Tlie modern reader may feel lies of theory of knowledge which 
that tins was all to the goosl m view of beset positivism and push it into 
the condition of German academic phenomenalism and idealism This is 
philosophy in mid nineteenth ecniur) not to sa) that a consistent philosophy 
However such gveawa) remarks as tmbodvmg Buchners point of view is 
we miglit as well sa) the dog birks impossible n is to say that Buchner d d 

therefore the dog exists (which Biich not even begin to work it out evidently 

ncr naivcl) thought disposed of the on account of unavvareness of any 

Cartesian I think therefore I am (even apparent) difRcuIties in his 

and m consequence of all objee- posit on For instance he was able to 
tions to Descartes position based on say quite blandly that we perceive 

the primacy of consciousness) reveal feeling m the bra n and falsely attrib- 
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the clnm of cnusHion which nppears Lotze required a pnncipal monad to 
to determine its movements Ins no re- complete the picture Dusting things 
alltv in things themselves Lowe re each ccnselessly acting to realize its 
jected both of these views He did own satisfaction arc joined and fitted 
accept a kind of spiritual monism the into harmonious wholes which in turn 
atoms known to pnvsics he held to be go to make up one concordant svstem 
actuallv sentient like the monads m the expression of the creative will of 
Lcibnizssvstcm Leibnw however had Go<l It js in the notion of a whole that 
denied that one monad rcallj mflu Lotte found the complement to mech 
cnees anotlicr crplauung their appar anismwhich waihout subverting causal 
ent interconnection h> his thcorv of ne«rssitj subordinates it to an idea 
"pre^stablishcd harmony Lotte held The upshot is that mechanism is ever) 
that thev do influence each other and where operative but as is the case 
that their behavior is predictable in with the artific^^ of men the laws of 
terms of law At the time he wrote, nature sen c to realize ends 
manv biologists were contending that Lottes reason for believing that 
mcchanislic determinism docs not ip- there ire unities in the world denies 
plv to living things Lotte maintatnra from the pcculiaritj of mental phe- 
in his works on phvsiology that it docs nomcna The customarj reason given 

and he did not hesitate to speak of the for distinguishing between mind and 
mechanism of life matter is according to Lowe that the 

To that extent Lotte accommodited one exercises freedom of self-determi 
himself to the views of science But nation which is forbidden to the other 
having admitted that mechanism IS uni This theory he found inadequate be 
vcrsal he went on to argue that it is cause there is no evidence mat con 
everywhere subordinate to purpose If saous choices are determined Our feel 
we consider the atom not from the out mg of freedom could be misleading if it 
side but from within causality appears ismielhatevenmatenalparticlesshare 
in a different aspect Its essence mav be with minds the attribute of excitabilitv 
described as feeling and its actuitv to- The true ground for disUnguishing be- 
ward other atoms as excitation and im tivcen mind and matter lies in the 
Tiulse Nineteenth century materialists unit) of consciousness which is totally 
^ere divided into two groups—those unlike the kind of unity that we en 
vvho maintained that atoms are quah counter among natural phenomena 
tauvelv homogeneous and those who On the material plane two forces 
tamed that thej are heterogene when they combine to produce a third 
Lotze took the latter position He merge so as to become indistinguish 
? ,1 jjjgj each monad or particle has able But consciousness keeps its objects 
"^determinate essence which draws separate at the same time that it com 
It a definite senes of pos bines them In this way it gives nse to 
W changes As it comes into relation genuine wholes Lotze held that it is 
** h other things it responds in speafic only in virtue of consciousness (God s 
Viewed from without Its behav or mans) that wholes exist Moreover 
V be described m terms of law he argued from the fact that minds 
lor ^thin It is the realization perceive unity to the unity of minds 

'r^^clinaucn or will Dke Leibniz themselves. It may not appear to us 
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tliat consciousness is an) thing but an 
unconnected pluralu) but the %ci) 
fact that an\ thing ashich appears docs 
so to us or that the world appears to us 
os made up of jinifics is proof tncon 
testable For onl) that which is itself a 
unit\ can unif) manifold phenomena 
Lotze regarded man as occupaing a 
unique status m the world lie is a 
phenomenon in space a connected 
organism the head of the animal Fing 
dom but at the same time he is set 
off from the rest of creation In the 
addition of a whollj new germ of de 
\elopment namcl) the rational mind 
Writing before the publication of Dar 
w in s Oh flic Origin of Sj ccies (1859) 
be laid the groundwork for a mcch 
anistic theow of eaolution including 
the notions of variation and the selec¬ 
tion of existing varieties through the 
struggle for existence Not did he ck 
cept man from this scheme But he d s 
cemed a deep ab)ss between the 
natural histor) of animals and the in 
tcllcctual and moral Iiistor) of the hu 
man species The former can be adc 
quatelv accounted for m mechanical 
terms the latter not b\ those means at 
all Microcosmus is the account of 
mans peculiar development v ithm 
creation the stor)r of a creature made 
in the image of God 
Locze did not deny that animals hav e 
souls but he did claim that we know 
too little about animals to speak intel 
ligently on the subject Their outer 
lives are all we have to go b) Presum 
ably they experience sensation and de 
sire much as man does and they cannot 
be without a k nd of intelligence But 
as far as we can tell they stop short of 
attaching significance to their expen 
ences and their actions A dog may find 
a morsel pleasant to the taste without 
attaining to a recognition of sweetness 


he may but) a bone but without the 
thought of providing for tomorrows 
need hfan on the contrar), lives by 
taking thought by bringing to bear 
upon the manifold content of sensation 
ind desire an architectonic structure 
which transforms the raw product of 
psychic stimulation into an organically 
utilizable thought atom Only in view 
of this creative (or re-creative) func 
tion can human phenomena be ex 
plained The birds song the beavers 
dam the monkey s capers can all be 
understood in terms of mechanistic 
principles But failure awaits the at 
tempts of materialists (for example 
Ludwig Buchners Farce and Matter 
1855) to explain the achievements of 
man by appealing to natural laws A 
second principle of explanation must 
be employed vihich takes account of 
ideas and wholes 

From this latter point of view Lotze 
surveyed the whole range of human 
culture The structure of language 
with Its parts of speech end rules of 
svntax IS the first embodiment of 
thought closeK following its natural 
forms Mans intellectual life as ob- 
senable m science and abstract reason 
ing further discloses the unique for 
mative activiti of the mind as it 
compares and distinguishes impressions 
and uncovers relations and connections 
which It did not originate lifting out 
of their spatio temporal context orders 
and patterns and behold ng their time¬ 
less essence Morality shows similar 
features inasmuch as man unlike the 
lower creatures is motivated by ideal 
pnnaples of duty and obligation and 
not merely by animal impulse 

In all his specifically human achieie 
ments man reveals the presence of 
mind Not indeed to the exclusion of 
his body and its laws' Sensation ac 



utc It to the place where the imprcs 
Sion IS made —and then to drop the 
subject’ 

Dut It IS ungrateful and perhaps 
irrclcsant to castigate Buchner for 
lack of philosophical subtlet) Force 
and Matter was designed as a hludg 
eon not as a scalpel and a very cfFec- 
inc bludgeon it was The modem 
reader is more likelj to be bored than 
shocked b) It a indication that 
Its battle has been uon As the review 
of us subject matter has indicated 
there is little in it Charring some tin 
fortunate details^ that is not today 
commonplace among literate persons 
in general But such was decidedly 


not the case when it was published. 
Buchner was predictably ejected 
from his professorial chair he ms de¬ 
nounced throughout German) jet his 
book went through ten editions m 
fourteen j cars 

The evaluation bj J F Colling- 
ttood tbc editor of tbe English edi 
tion is still just Its subject matter 
may not be new to well informed per 
sons as it docs not aim at original sa 
cntiGc investigation but the manner 
of treatment adopted bj us accom 
plished author will be bighlj appre¬ 
ciated by those who wish for the ad 
vancement of mankind through the 
free exerase of thought 


MICROCOSMUS 

Author Rudolf Hermann LoizeClSl? 1881) 

Type of u ork. Metaphj^ics 
First piihUshed 185^1864 

PiuNciPtr. Ideas Advanced 

The physicists are right tn clattmng that the tntiverse is snade up of atoms hut 
the atoms are sentient and they influence one another in a cattsal fashion pre- 
dictable according to natural Ian 

The sentient atoms or monads may be considered causally froi t nithout hut 
sntemally they are the expressions of w lU 

All nalMTC which is a mechanism d reeled hy purpose is the expression of the 
creative will of God 

Man IS iini^iie because of his itind although like the other animals man 
evolved tn the struggle for existence hts history cannot be understood vt purely 
mechanical terms 

Man who vs hvwself a vvnvty brvngs vmvVy to ewstewco hy the tvse of ideas and 
ideals wholes in nature are products of mind 

When he selected the title Mi and nineteenth centuries vvh ch taught 

ferofeosi lus for his book Rudolf Her that in the 1 ttle circle of his activities 
mann Lotze drew upon the ancient man recapitulates the plan and purpose 
tradition still strong m the eighteenth of the whole world As m the great 
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fafcric of the universe the creative spint Lotzes purpose in writing Mtero- 
imposed on itself unchangeable laws cosnwis was to adjust the differences 
bj which It moves the world of phae- which divided the educated world of 
nomena diffusing the fulness of the his day into two warring camps nat 
Highest Good throughout innumerable uialists and humanists materialists 
forms and events and distilling it again and spiritualists or what Willham 
from them into the bliss of conscious James was later to call the tough 
ness and enjojment so must man minded and the tender minded 
acknowledging the same laws develop Like James Lotze believed that the 
given existence into a knowledge of its truth lies somewhere between the ex 
value and the value of his ideals into elusive claims of these parties He 
a series of external forms proceeding blamed the former for making an idol 
from Itself A few jears before the of truth and renouncing human inter 
celebrated naturalist Alexander von ests which no man has the right to re 
Humboldt had begun the publication nounce But he lamented the irration 
of a panoramic work enUtled Kosmos alism in which romantic defenders of 
(5 volumes 1845 1862) designed to art morality and religion were accus 
exhibit in an imaginative synthesis all tomed to wrap themselves It was his 
that was known about the phvsical opinion that the ph losophy which 
world Lotzes Microcojjiniy sought in takes the realm of value as its starting 

a manner to redress the balance by point is able to frame a consistent and 

focusing attention on man and his intelligible account of the world by 

achievements Volume One is an ac tracing things back to their origin in 

count of the human constitution in its the purpose of a personal God And he 
phvsical vital and psjchtcal aspects further argued that the scientific view 
Volume Two deals with the phvsical of the wond is not full) intelligible ex 
evolution of man and his mentil and cent on this same assumption 
social development Volume Tliiee dis ^e ke) to Lotze s proposal for bring 
cusses the meaning of history not neg mg the world \ levv of science imo har 
lectmg Its metaphvs cal and theological monv with the world view of aesthetics 
presuppositions morals and relig on is his attitude to- 

For this grandiose undertaking ward the principle of mechanism He 
Lotze was well qualified To his pbilo- maintained that the universe is indeed 
sophical labors he brought the prestige made up of atoms and that these act 
of a man of science reminding us in upon one another m a regular and 
this respect as m others of the philoso- necessary fashion that can be described 
pher and mathematician Alfred North m tenns of mechanical law He saw no 

Whitehead The same jear that he necessitv for limiting or qu3lif)ing this 

took his doctor s degree in philosophv causal pnnciple Some philosophers in 
he received the degree of doctor of order to preserve freedom and respon 
medicine and his wnungs on meta siblm for man had set up a dualism 

phvsics and logic were interspersed of bodv and soul arguing that mechan 
with works on phvsiolog) pathologv ism holds for the former but not for 
and medical psvchologv Microconitis the latter others had declared for a 
exhibits the results of his labors in spintual monism ma niaining that 
these fields matter is merel) phenomenal and that 
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cording to Lotze, is caused by physio¬ 
logical stimulation the chemical reac 
tions in the brain affect the soul jn 
specific uavs, giving rise there to color, 
taste, and sound impressions Impres 
aions such as these are the basis for 
its perceptions Language originates 
in spontaneous physiological moixe- 
ments of the respiratory system Nloral 
It) is rooted in feelings of pain and 
pleasure, and when man formulates 
ideal ends, he is sail motit'ated bv an 
apathy and desire Lotze claimed that 
It was proof of the correctness of his 
theory that it brought together the “the¬ 
ory of an ideal unity m mental life" 
and the “theory or its mechanical 
lealizaaon ’ And if his work ttras di 
reeled in the first instance against 
crude materialism and its attempts to 
explain civilization m mechanical 
terms, it was also intended as a cor 
recase of Absolute Idealism, which, he 
said, “makes the significant Idea float 
in isolation as a boundlessly shaping 
power above the lov^ sphere of the 
ordinary psychic mechanism ” 

It may be gathered from this quota 
Dorv that Lotte would not be m sym 
pathy svilh Hegel s philosophy of his 
tory And this was, indeed, me case 
Instead of conceiving history as the 
logical unfolding of an idea, Lotze 
viewed it as an interacoon between 
man and his environment. The human 
mind does not work in a vacuum In 
fact, It does not work at all except 
under the sumulating and guiding in 
fluence of v arious external causes We 
may human activity as an attempt 
to realize the good, the beaunful, and 
the just—for these are the ends which 
man comes to respect; but these goals 
would never have been sought for 
themselves, apart from man’s bodily 
and communal needs And in this con 


nection, such unspintual factors as cli 
mate and rainfall have to be considered, 
as w ell as the claims of the ideal 

Lotze saw a development in history 
Because of favorable circumstances or 
because of the possession of peculiar 
genius or a specially pregnant idea, 
certain peoples, at least, hav e dev eloped 
forms of life which far transcend or 
game needs, and, in the West, paitic- 
ularly, an overlapping of cultures has 
permitted later ones to build upon their 
predecessors’ achievements But Lotze 
was not greatly impressed with the doC' 
tnne of progress as such In mechanical 
ails, he granted, it is not difficult to im 
prove upon the achievements of one’s 
predecessors Bur he doubted whether 
there is any progress m art or in the 
depth and character of mental life from 
one ovilizaoon to another 
Lotze found special difficulty m an 
other feature of the progress-doctnne. 

It seemed to him irreoiincilable vnth 
any consistent scheme of values to ar 
gue that countless generaaons of indi 
viduals should sene as means to the 
happiness of those who should come 
after On the contrary, he maintained 
that the life of any generaaon in anv 
culture has the same intnnsic worth as 
that of any other That the whole of 
history makes up a pattern and has a 
meaning he was far from denying but 
he held that only God knows what it 
J5 or can have any saasfacuon from it 
In fact, I-otze applied the same pnnci 
pie to the cosmos that he applied to 
history, and one of the reasons which 
inclined him to view the elemental 
parts of nature as senaent w’as his un 
willingness to suppose that the vast 
proportion of the world has no enjoy 
ment of it and exists only for the saDs 
facuon of men 

The arguments by which Lotze ar* 
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h>Td at his conception of God at a 
personal creator ate of such i subtle 
and mrtaplMSica) order that it is un 

f irofitahle to trv to sumnnnrc them 
J117C ss u prepared to prose that the 
notion of caiiwtion presupposes a more 
fundamental iKinp undcrhinp the »n 
tcractinj; paiticles. Ills haeVpround m 
chemistrs and hiolojjs led him to re 
pudntc tlie notnn that atoms are inert 
extended bodies uhich interact on one 
another through cxterml collision he 
fas-oteil ^ dsnimic conception which 
cxpbmnl causation m terms of the in 
ternal constitution of things. This led 
to his discerning patterns or wholes in 
nature sshich he held can base no 
existence apsrt from a mind which 
thinks them Tlic notion that the world 
IS called into Ixing bs a purclj ideal 
neeessits as Hegel had suggested 
secmcil 11 him imdcnuatc to account 
for the actuslits whicli things possess 
and the real causalits which the) cxcti 
on one another To account for the ac 
me quahtj of existence he bclicscd it 
ssas necessan to hold to an acme God 
who wills and enjoss as sscll as thinks 
When Lot 2 c turned from pb)sici^ 
causation to the consideration of salue 
he found further arguments for a per 
sonal creator Me opposed Kanis con 
tcntion thit the hignest good is a ssill 
determined purcl) bv duty To make 
an abstract relation a good seemed to 
him altogether contrar) to cxpcnencc 
In reality nothing is good except self 
satisfaction A benesolcnt act is good 
only if It brings happiness to some 
other being And to Lotze since values 
are as much a constituent part of the 


wwld as existence and law, it was 
neccssar) to think of the creator as the 
one for sshnm things ha\c prctmi 
nent sxorth He ventured with tlicje 
thoughts licftirc him to trace the origin 
of our world to Gcxls eternal love, 
which rejoicing m the goodness of his 
own thoughts willed tint the) should 
have their own existence Because cri?- 
ition was an act of love, it was not 
enough that Cod should enjoy it but 
the pans ibcmscivcs each in its deter 
minitc measure must know the self 
$.imfaction of being what they arc 
Lorres philosophv has man) loose 
ends lie reminds himself repeatedly 
that the finite mind of man while it 
can trace the general features of the 
world cannot expect to see its ultimate 
noccssit) No philosopher was ever 
more sophisticated than Lotze—that if 
to sav less naive If he returns to an 
cssentialiv religious tradition he does 
so with due deliberation It might be 
true of Kant that his philosophy was an 
elaborate rationalization of nis pietistic 
faith This was hardi) the ease with 
Lotze who saw the nihilistic implica 
lions m official nineteenth century 
philosophies and was impelled to take 
a longer look He concluded on the 
one hand that our science can never be 
more than fragmentary and he warned 
against cxaggcuting its findings into 
svstems which impoverish faith with 
out enriching know ledge On the other 
hand he held fast to the old fashioned 
conviction that there are ways leading 
to fuller light and that it is man s duty 
to follow them as far as he can 
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ESSAY IN LIBERTY 


Author John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 
Typeofnork Political philosophy 
First ftthhshed 1859 


PniNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

An indni^uds liberty can right fully he constrained only in order to frevent 
his doing harm to others 

CertniM areas of h«nj«K freedom cannot rtghtfuJly be dented the freedom to 
believe, the freedom of taste, and the freedom to mute Cfor any purpose not in 
lohing harm to others') 

Open expressions of optinons should not be repressed, for if the repressed 
opiHJOu IS true, one loses the opporiimjiy of discoienng the tnith, while if the 
rejrressed opinion is false, discussion of its falsity strengthens the opposing truth 
and makes the grounds of truth evident, furthermore, the truth may he diitded 
between the prcvoiling opinion and the repressed one, and hy dllontng expres 
Sion of both, one makes recognition of thenhole truth possible 


Important political thinkers often 
write like men who are convinced that 
a bedrock of significant issues under 
lies the otherwise multitudinous de¬ 
tails of human poliucal life How such 
men estimate the nature of that bed 
rock accounts for the important differ 
ences of viewpoint among the great 
political philosophers from Plato to 
contemporary minds John Stuart 
Mill thought long and hard about the 
theoretical and the practical problems 
connected svith liberal democratic gov 
emraent Actual service in the British 
Parliament brought him into intimate 
contact with applied politics Beneath 
the surface of nineteenth century Brit 
ish political experience Mill came 
upon the one problem he considered 
central to all men % lonj; range interests 
The clarity with which he stated this 
problem in the Essay on Liberty has 
earned for him a jusuBed reputaOon 
as dLfender of the basic principles of 
Liberalism The struggle between 
laberty and Authorilj, be w’lote m 


that tvork 'is the most conspicuous 
feature in the poruons of history with 
which we are earliest familiar, partic¬ 
ular!} in that of Greece, Rome, and 
England The individual s relation to 
the organized power of state and pop¬ 
ular culture requires that men draw 
the line between what in principle 
nghtly belongs to each The liberal 
task concerns how men are to meet the 
necessary demands of organized life 
without destroying the nghts of the m 
dividual 

Mill mentions two ways in ivhich 
men gradually suhdued soiereign 
power after long and difficult struggles 
First, select groups wnthin a gii en po 
liDcat domain worked to compel the 
rulers to grant them speaal immuni 
ties SecQTvd (and Kistotwally a later 
phenomenon) men managed to win 
consticuUonally guaranteed rights 
through some political body which rep¬ 
resented them These historical tend 
enaes limited the tjTannical aspects 
rf so%ereign power without raising 
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oufstiom about tlie inbcntnl nf;b» of nctcf cbnojc to live in a rulclc« situ 
thew\Tfai,n lorolf ation "All that males existence ^•alua 

A liter I uronean darlopment in Me to an)*one Jcpcncis on the enforcc- 
\-oK-cJ the rq'lacTment inherited tnent of rcsirnints upon the actions of 
rulers In men clcciet! for periodic other people" Dut uJwt rules arc to 
terms of pos-rminp Tins svjs the aim prcsail? To this important question 
of popular p.nfjes in mfxJem Luropem the samfaerm ansuers rcinain to be 
adiin according to Mill Men ssho reihred Lxisiing nilcs uhich uill 
once ssanted to limit goscmmental van from one culture and historical 
pow-m when such government rested epoch to another tend to become 
on unrepresentative principles now put coated m the clnthin!; of apparent re- 
less stress on the need of limitation spect thmtigli force of custom thev 
once government received Its justifica eomc to seem self-ev idcnt to their com 
tjon bv popular support—Ms through mumries Men forget that custom is 
eleciinns. "llieir power svas hut the the deposit of learned svajs of acung 
nationsovvn power concentrated and Few reahre that existing rules require 
m a form convenient for cxcreisc " ^et support bj the giving of reasons and 
Mill critinres r«rapean liberalism for that such reasons maj be good or bad 
failing to undentand tint populativ Powerful interest groups tend to shape 
rupported g«nefnnien<s also in the prevailing morality m class terms 
tnxfuce forms of tvrann) ^Flicrc can Men also often act servilely toward 
be what Mills essav refen to as "the the rules mated b> their masters 
tjtannv of the ma;ofiiv" The earlier Mill credits minority and religious 

J uestion went Who can protect men groups especiall) Protestant ones 
rom the nTannv of an inherited rule’ with having altered customs b) their 
iNfodem C^uropeans can ask the ques once heretical resistance to custom 
lion Who will protect men from the Rut creative groups out of step with 
t)Tannv of custom? The individual prevailing modes of action and 
citizens independence is tlucatcncd m thought often sought specific changes 
either instance He needs protection without thallcnging in principle the 
from arbitrary rulers and also from the existing rules of conduct Even here- 
tyranny of the prevailing opinion and tics sometimes adopted a bigoted pos 
feeling" Even a democratic socictv can turc toward other theological bel efs. 
coerce its disscntcn to conform to As a result many religious minorities 
ideals and rules of conduct in areas could simply plead for permiss on to 
which should belong solely to the in differ hlill concludes that religous 
dividualsdccisions tolerance usuallv triumphed only 

The chief concern of modem poh where rehgious ind fference also ex 
ucs then is to protect the ind viduals isted side by side with diversified bod 
nghrs from governmental and social les of religious opinion 
cocraon Mill argues that the nractical A criterion by which nghtful inter 
issue 1$ even narrower—where to ference in a man s personal life can be 
place the limit which liberal minds determined is offered by Mill Indi 
agree is needed Mill understands that nduals and social groups may so inter 
organized life would be impossible fere only for reasons of their own self 
without some firm rules Men can piotecUon Soaety has a coercive right 
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to pre%ent an individual from harmmg vidual s coercion by opinion or legisla 
others, but it maj not interfere simpl) tion requires defense of the nght to 
for the individual s own phj*sical or think and to express one’s views in the 
moral good In this latter domain, one public marketplace 
may attempt to persuade but not to Mills famous book addresses several 
compel an individual to change his aspects of the problem concerning the 
views or his actions. Mill adds a fur relation of authonty to the individual 
ther qualification, namelj, the indnid first, the nature of man’s freedom of 
ual must possess mature faculties Chil thought and public discussion of con 
dren, insane persons, and members of troversial ideas, second, the wavs in 
backward societies are excluded from which human rndividuahrc is a neces 
the use of the cntenon Moreover, the sarv element in mans well being-third, 
test whether interference is proper the limits of societv over the individ 
can never mvolve abstract right but ual There is then a concluding chap- 
only utility—^'utilit) in the largest ter which shows some practical apph 
sense, grounded on the permanent in cations of the liberal principles which 
terests of man as a progressive being" iMiIt has defended 
Failures to act, as well as overt acts The first argument against repres 
causing harm to others, mav be pan Sion of open expression of opinion is 
ished b) societj that the repressed opinion mav be true. 

The question IS then raised as to bow Those who silence opimon must act 
men are to interpret the notion that on the dogmatic assumption that their 
unharmful acts belong solelv to the omi viewpoint is infallible. But if a 
agent What are the rights belonging giv-en opinion happens to be true, 
to a man which can never lead to men can never exchange error for its 
harm to others^ There are three broad truth so long as discussion is curtailefd 
types of such rights, according to Mill On the other hand, if the controversial 
Tne types are one, the inward do- opinion is false, bv silencing discus 
mam of consciousness , two, ‘libeit) sion of it men prevent mote hvelv 
of tastes and pursuits , three, '‘freedom truths in existence from gaining bv 
to unite for any purpose not invxilv the healthy collision with error No 
mg harm to others.’ Mill insists that government or social group should be 
no soaety or government may nght permiued to claim infallihilitv for the 
fully deny these areas of fundamental limited perspective which anv given 
human freedom Men must be per group must inevitabh hold toward 
mitted and even encouraged to seek events. “The power itself is illegm 
theu good ‘in their ow-n wav ” This mate,' Mill argues, insisUng that “the 
means that the repressive tendencies of best government has no more title to it 
insututions, including churches and than the worst ” 

sects, must continually be curbed Mill Mill hsts a number of possible ob- 
points out how even August Comte, jections to his first argument in de- 
the famous French sociologist, encour fense of free discussion One should 
aged a form of despotism over in not permit false doctnnes to be pro- 
dividuals in soaety m the name of a claimed men should never allow dis 
positivistic rationality Mill insists that cussion to be pushed to an extreme 
anv successful resistance to the mdi pcnecution of opinion is good m that 
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truth uill ultimatch \Mn out itx! onlv kills the moral courage of the 

ha 1 inJiMihiils unviUl seek to neilcn human mind” Mill agrees with the 
existing Wicfs which arc useful None critics who assert that not all men can 

of thr'c ohjectinns proses pcrsinsne to hope to understand the reasons for 

Mill Ilennswirsls asserting Tliere their received opinions but he re- 
cxists a difTerencc I'clwecn establish minds the critics that their own point 
ing a truth in the face of repeated involves the assumption that someone 
challenges which fail to refute it and is an authority regarding those rea 

assuming a truth to prevent its pos sons. Consolidation of opinion re 

sihle refutation open disoissinn holds quires open discussion hlills judg 
significance onlv if it applies to cx ment is that with no enemy at hand 
treme cases man) historical instances lioth teachers and learners go to sleep 
show that coercive error can inlerrerc at their post 

with the spread of true opinions and Tlie third argument for free discus 
finallv the truth of an opinion Is a sion rests on the possibility that com 
neccssar\ aspect of its iilihtv Mill re- peting vaews may share the truth be- 
minds men how ver) learned persons tween them Even heretical opinions 
joined With those who persecutes! Soc* ma) form a portion of the truth To 
rates and Jesus for holding opinions the obicction that some opinions are 
which later won man) adherents more tnan half truths like those asso 
Such persecution often involves the ciatcd with Christian moralit) Mill 
bigoted use of economic reprisals m replies by stating that this morality 
nianv cases about which Mill savs never posed originally as a complete 
"Men might as well lie imprisoned as $)Stcm Christian morality constituted 
excluded from the means of earning more a reaction against an existing 
ihcifbread" culture than a positive ethical 

Mills second argument for open doctrine Mens notions of obligation 
d saission concerns the value it holds to the public stem from Greek and 
for keeping established truths and doc Roman influences rather thin from the 
trmes ahvc Such discussion chal teachings of the New Testament 
Icnges men to know the reasons for which stress obedience passivity inno- 

their beliefs_a practice which forms ccncc and abstinence from evil Mills 

the pnmar) basis of genuine education conclusion is that the clash of opinions 
M^ithout challenge even accepted re some of which turn out to be errors 
hgious doctrines become lifeless as do proves helpful to the discovery of 
ethical Codes Discussion of false opin truth 

ions forces those holding ex sting The question about how freely 
truths to know why they hold the men may act is more difficult Mill 
opinions they do Mill points out that agrees with those who insist that ac- 
even m the natural sciences there are tons can never be as free as opinions 
instances when alternative h)potheses Actions always involve consequences 
are possible Experience indicates that whose possible harm to others must re¬ 
in religious and moral matters one ceive senous consideration Men need 
should expect a great range of view long training in disciplined living in 
points Organized intolerance of opm order to achieve the maturity required 
ions which conflict with the offiaal for a responsible exercise of their judg 
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mental capacities Yet individuality alit\ There is a tendency "to render 
constitutes an inescapable element in mediocnt) the ascendent poner 
the end o£ all human acuon which ts anwmg -mankind” Political detnocracy 
happiness For this reason men must often results in mass thinking To pro- 
not permit others to decide all issues lect human mdindualitv men must 
for them The reasons are that others show a great suspiaon of aierages for 
expenence may prove too narrow or the conditions of spintual development 
perhaps it maj inioKe tvrongful in \ar\ from person to person In fact, 

terpretations prove correct and jet un Mill argues that democracy needs an 

su ted to a given individuals tempera aristocracy of learned and dedicated 
ment or bwme so customary that men who can guide its dev'clopment 
men s passive acceptance of the ejqien along progressive paths What Mill 
ence retards their development of du calls “the progressive prmaple is al 
merous unique human qualiues. The ways antagonisuc to the coerave 
man who alvvaj's acquiesces in others stance of customarj modes of thinkmg 
waj’s of domg things Tias no need of and acting Such a prmciple operates 
any other faculty than the ape-1 ke one only in contexts which permit diver 
of imitation ” sitj of human tvpes and a vanetv of 

What concerns Mill—a concern pro- situations. Mill laments that the latter 
pheuc of contemporary difficulties m condition seems on the wane m mne- 
organized soaal life—is that society teenlh century England He suggests, 
shows a threatening tendency to euro also that the slow disappearance of 
individuality The pressures of soaal classes has a causal relation to the 
opinion lead to a denaency of indivod etovving un formity in Engl sh soaetj 
ual impulses a narrowing of the range His general conclusion expressed as a 
of human preferences and a decline warning is that the individual increas 
m spontaneity At this point Mill mgly feels the compulsons of soaal 
who usually speaks favorably of rather than governmental coeraon 
Protestant resistance to earlier ortho- Tow hat e.xtent may society inOuence 

dox doctrmes singles out Calvinism the individual’ Mill asserts that soa 
for harsh cnticism. Modem soaety ety can restrain men from do ng dam 
evinces dangerous secular expressions age to others interests as well as re¬ 
ef the earl er Calvinist ins stenoe that quire men to share the burdens of 
men perform Gods will The empha common defense and of protection to 
sis was on stnet obedience So narrow their fello V3 rights Soaety may ngbt 
a theory of human performance inev fully estahl sh rules whidi create oM 
uably pinches human character As an gallons for its members m so far as 
ethical teleologist and a Llnlitanan ihev form a commurnty of interests. 
Mill holds that the value of human ac- Education aims al developmg self re- 
non must be determined by its tend garding virtues m individuals Individ 
ency to produce human selfrealiza uals who are persistently rash obsn 
non Obetbence can never be an ade- nate immoderate in behavior and 
quale end of human character filled with self-conceit may even be 

Mill insists that democraoc views subject to soaety s disapprobation But 
tend to produce some conditions soaety must not pun sh a man by le- 
which encourage the loss of mdividu gal means if the mdividual acts in d s 
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appTO\ cd waj s regarding what he 
thinks to be his owti good It makes 
a vast difference both in our feelings 
and in our conduct towards him Mill 
warns whether he displeases us in 
things m which we think we have a 
light to control him or m things m 
which we know that we have not 
Mill rejects the argument that no fea 
ture of a man s conduct may fall out 
side the area of society s jurisdiction 
A man has the right to make personal 
mistakes Finally Mill argues that so 
ciet) will tend to interfere m a per 
sons private actions m a wrong man 
ner and for the w7ong reasons Reli 
gious socialistic and other forms of 
social censorship prove unable to de 
velop adequate self restraints A full 
blown social censorship leads in time 
to the very decline of a civilization 


Mill concludes his work by point 
ing out the circumstances under which 
a soaety can with justification in 
terfere m areas of common concern 
Trade involves social aspects and can 
be restrained when it is harmful 
Crime must he prevented whenever 
possible There are offenses against de 
cency which should be curbed and 
solicitation of others to do acts harm 
ful to themselves bears watching Mill 
writes Tomication for example 
must be tolerated and so must gam 
bling but should a person be free to 
be a pimp or to keep a gambling 
housed The state may establish re¬ 
strictions of such activities according 
to Mill Finally Mill argues that the 
state should accept the duty of requir 
mg a sound education for each indi 
vidual 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


AnthoT Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 

Typeofuark Philosophy of nature 
Tirst jnibhshecL 1862 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

The hustness of philosophy is to fortmtlate the lau s concerning phenomena 
common to all the hranches of scientific knowledge 

From the principle of the persistence of force can be derived the other pnnet 
pies of natural philosophy among them the principles of the uniformity of law 
the transformation of forces and the line of least resistance 

The Principle of Evolution and Dissolution is the dynamic and unifying pnn 
ctple of nature evolution ts an integration of matter and a dissipation of motion 
during which matter passes from homogeneity to heterogeneity dissolution oc¬ 
curs when resistance overcomes equihbmtnt and a system loses its force without 
adding to its organization 

Society IS a kind of swpeT-orgamsm which ewwphfies the same pnnciples of 
differentiation 

Reality ts unknowable we know only appearances 
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Spencer intended the Ptrst Prtnct 
j<les to be an introduction to his corn 
prehensile stud) of the world, entitled 
Synthetic Philosophy But he made it 
an independent work, complete in « 
self, which not merely announced the 
principles of evolutionary naturalism 
but illustrated them ampi) from all 
fields of knowledge For good measure, 
he also raised the issue of saence and 
religion and proposed an amicable 
solution 

Spencer shared the classical positiv 
ist connciion that knowledge consists 
solelj in empirical generalizations or 
laws Particular saences he held, have 
the task of formulating the law’s which 
govern speaal classes of data but, inas¬ 
much as there are phenomena common 
to all branches of knowledge, a speaal 
science is needed to gather them up 
into laws This, he claimed was the 
business of philosophy In hts view, 
that busmess was now completed The 
synthetic philosophy included not onl) 
general laws but also one law from 
which all other laws, both general and 
specific, could be deduced a pnort He 
therefore offered a new definition of 
philosophy it is 'completely unified 
knowledge " 

Two highly general pnnoples of 
natural phdosophy were already well 
established in Spencers day, namely, 
the continuity of motion and the inde¬ 
structibility of matter vVork in the 
field of thermodynamics had more re¬ 
cently shown that matter and motion 
are, in fact, different forms of energj, 
■maVmg vt ■possiyit to comWit ikre^ 
principles into one, which Spencer 
called the pnnaple of die persistence 
of force Here, in his opinion, was a 
fundamental truth from which all 
other pnnciples could be deduced. The 
first pnnaple which Spencer inferred 
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from It w’as that of the persistence of re¬ 
lations of force, more commonly known 
as the uniformity of law The second 
was that of the transformation of forces; 
namel), that ever) loss of motion is 
attended bj an accretion of matter, and 
vice versa The third was that mooons 
follow the line of least resistance. 

None of these prinaples, however, 
sufficed to eicplam the origin and struc¬ 
ture of the ordered world of our ex 
penence What Spencer needed was a 
unifving pnnaple that applies equally 
to tfee burning candle, the quaking 
earth and the growing organism All 
these events he saw as instances of one 
vast'transformation ’ The problem was 
to find the d)'nanuc pnnaple which 
governs this metamorphosis as a whole 
and m all its details The answer he 
found m the Principle of Evoluoon 
and Dissolution 

Spencer regarded it as his speaal 
coDonbuQon to philosophy that he was 
able to show deductive!) what others 
Cnotably the embryologist K E. vo® 
Baer, 17921876) had concluded ex 
penmentally and on a limited scale; 
namely, that change js always from a 
state of homogeneity to a state of heter 
ogeneity According to Spencer, it 
self-evident that homogeneity is a con 
djbon of unstable equilibnum At 
least this is true of finite masses— 
though if centers of force were diffused 
uniformly through infinite space it 
might possibly be otherwise; but Spen¬ 
cer held such a state of affairs to b® 
inconceivable It follows that because 
df liie Tneqaaliiy di exposure dl fa dai- 
ferent parts, every finite instance of the 
homogeneous must inevitably lapse 
into heterogeneity 

Pnmanl), according to Spencer, evo" 
luQon was a passing from the less to 
the more coherent form of energy fot 



example the formation of the solar the mam mouon Spencer called this 
s)’stem out of a gaseous nebula But tendency 'equilibration In a har 
because the same instabilitj is found monious environment suitably inte¬ 
rn each part of the unnersc as is found grated motions continue indefinitely 
in the whole the difTcrentntion proc- without undergoing noticeable change 
ess will be recapitulated uiibin each Ncsertheless a change is taking place 
new aggregate giving nse to a second Resistance ever so minor must in time 
nry evolution for example the strati produce ns effect upon the sjstem 
fication of the surface of the earth Pri weanng it dowm causing it to dissipate 
mary evolution is a process of Integra its force without adding to its organiza 
lion the passage from a less to a more tion Even the solar system which is 
coherent form with the dissipation of nearly a perfectly equilibrated system 
motion and the concentration of mat is losing ns energy and must continue 
ter Secondary cvoluuon adds to this to do so until in the distant future it 
a process of differentiation in the no longer radiates light or heat 
course of which the mass changes Evolution therefore according to 
from a homogeneous to a heterogene- Spencer is only one aspect of the proc 
Qus state css it is paralleled by its opposite 

But not all heterogeneity is construe* dissolution about whicJi however he 
tive for example a fumcrous growth had Inile to say because he found it 
Thus Spencer had further to qualify lacking in the interesting features that 
his law of change evolution is change attend evolution Still it is not to be ig 
from the indefinite to the definite from nored nor is it a stranger to us The 
the confused to the ordered Finally death of any living orwmsm is that 
the same process which has hitherto final equilibration which precedes dis- 
been statea in terms of matter might solution is the bringing to a close of 
equally well 1^ stated in terms of mo all those conspicuous integrated mo 
tiOn evolution is a concentration of tions that arose during evoluuon And 
molecular motion with a dissipauon of the process of organic decay is dissolu 
heat tion Particular systems decay while 

In sum Evolution ts cm wtegra more general systems are still m the 
tion of waller and concomitant disstfa state of integration and Spencer was 
tion of motion during which the mat far from being of the opinion that the 
ter passes from an vtdefintle tneo- evolution of our planetary system has 
herent homogeneity to a definite co- reached its height 
herent heterogeneuy and during This bare skeleton of Spencers ar 
which the retained motion undergoes gument must remain unconvincing 
a parallel transfonnatton without the illustrations which he used 

It svas cleat to Spencer however to fill it out To show that the pnnciple 
that evolution cannot go on forever of coherence governs even such matters 
The redistribution of matter and mo- as the evoluoon of human speech he 
Uon must eventually reach a limit be pointed out that the primitive Pawnee 
yond which a simphficauon takes place Indians used a three syllable word 
lesser movements are integrated into ashakish to designate the animal 
greater ones as when the secondary which the avihzed English call by the 
gyrations of a spinning top subside into onwyllable word dog The history 
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of the English language offers lUustia 
dons of the same tendency to^^ard co¬ 
herence and integration witness the 
passage from the Anglo-Saxon ‘'sunu 
through the semi Saxon "sune” to the 
English “son or again from "cuman 
to cumme to come ” Other examples 
are taVen from politics industr} art 
religion—not to mention the phjsical 
saences A charactensdc one ts the 
following which shows the change to¬ 
ward heterogeneity in manufactuies 
“Begmmng with a barharous tnbe al 
most if not quite homogeneous m the 
functions of its members the progress 
has been and soli is towards an eco¬ 
nomic aggregation of the whole human 
race- groiving e\er mote heteix^ene- 
ous m respect of the separate functions 
assumed by separate nations the sepa 
rate funcDons assumed by the local sec- 
dons of each nation the separate func- 
dons assumed b) the many kinds of 
makers and traders in each towm and 
the separate funcnons assumed by the 
workers united in produang each com 
munity 

It was in connecdon ivith his atgu 
ment that homogeneous masses are al 
wajs unstable that Spencer gaie lus 
most expliat account of biological eirv 
ludon Gnen a homogeneous mass of 
protoplasm the surface will be sub¬ 
ject to different forces from those of 
the intenor and consequently the two 
will be modified in different ways. 
Moreover one part of the surface is 
exposed different!) from another so 
that the \ential features will differ 
from the dorsal Again two saitually 
idcndcal blobs of protoplasm which 
chance to arise m different cnt-iron 
ments—for example moist and dry— 
ivill be modified m different wavs. 
Spencers theones m these matters had 
already been published before Dar 


win s On the Ongi« of Species C1859) 
appeared and he saw no reason to 
cnange them afterwards In his new 
the real cause of differentiauon be¬ 
tween speaes lav in the environmental 
mQuences. He thought it probable that 
modificadons m the parent are trans 
mitted through her^^ to their off 
spring But m any case it must some¬ 
times happen “that some division of 
a species falling into arcumstances 
which give It rather more complex ex 
penences and demand acdons that are 
more involved will have certam of its 
orpns further differentiated m proper 
tionatel) small degrees. Hence, 
there will from time to time arise an 
increased heterogeneitv both of the 
Earth s flora and fauna and of mdivid 
ual races mcluded in them No doubt 
Danvins principle of “natural selec¬ 
tion facilitates the differentiation he 
explained in a footnote, but the van 
cues can be accounted for without it; 
and without the changes caused b) the 
environment natural selection would 
accomplish Ltde 

Spencer s theory of social evolution 
par^leled his account of biological on 
gins In his view soaety is a kind of 
superorganism which exemplifies the 
same prmaples of differentiation as 
those Aat appear on the morganic and 
the o^anic planes. His was a s)’stem of 
strict detenrunism which explained so¬ 
cial dynamics m terms of umversal 
laws and denied any role to human 
purpose or endeavor His giud ng pnn 
aple was the formula that motion fol 
lows lines of least resistance Thus nil 
gradons and wars result from the re¬ 
action of soaeties to climate geogn 
phy and the hke Likewise internal 
movements such as the division of 
labor and the development of public 
thtwougbfares anse from the effort to 
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fulfill man s desires in the most eco- of his bool, to Tbe Unknowable ' 
nomical manner To the objection Uiat Here he dealt very much in the man 
this uas onl> a metaphorical way of net of T H Huxley with the limits of 
vieuing social change Spencer replied human understanding especially with 
that It was not men are he said liter the claims of revealed religion and of 
ally impelled in certain directions and saentific metaphjsics He found it con 
social processes are in fact ph\'sical \eniently admitted by Canon H L 
ones Mansel (1820-1871) of the Church of 

Ps)chology provides further m England that the object of religious 
stances What we think of as mental devotion cannot be thought In Man 
processes are from a more fundamental sels opinion this belief was due to 
point of view matenal ones Spencer the relativity of human knowledge 
ated as an example the processes of whereas God is by definition Absolute 
diought engaged m by a botanist who Of course said Spencer it is not merely 
IS cl3ssif)ing plants Each plant exam the object of religion that is unknow 
ined yields a complex impression and able The reality which science de- 
whcn two plants yield similar impres scribes is also unknowable if one tries 

sions this set of molecular modifica to think of it absolutely Kant s paralo* 

tions IS intensified generating an in gisms and anunomies make it clear that 

temal idea corresponding to these sim such concepts as space time motion 

liar external objects It is a speaal case consciousness and personality have 
of the general pnnciple called by Spen meaning only m the limited world of 
cer segregation which states that like experience and tell us nothing about 
units of mouon will produce like units reality 

of motion in the same or similar aggie- Nevertheless said Spencer the no 
gates and unlike will produce unlike uon of the Absolute is not enurely neg 
Such IS the tenor of Spencer $ sys ative there is something which defines 
tern Philosophj in the tramtional sense and 1 nuts the knowable we have a 
hardly concerned him His objective vague indefinite notion of a being 
like that of Descartes was to put all more and other than what we know 
knowledge on a deductive basis and Perhaps our closest approach to it is 
his First Principles like Descartes by analogy to the feeling of power 
Meditations (1641) merely laid the which we have in our own muscles 
foundation for the superstructure The true function of religion is to wit 
which was to follow Unlike Descartes ness to nature from its mysterious side 
however Spencer pleaded ignorance of as the true function of science is to dis 
the underlying nature of things Fol cover its knowable side Here as else 
lowing Hume and Kant he professed where Spencer discerned a process of 
that what we know are only appear differentiation The confiict within cul 
ances ideas or impressions m the mind ture between science and religion is 
Reahty IS unknowable due to die imperfect separation of 

Spencer had no intention of wasting dieir spheres and funcuons A 

his energies on the transcendental prob- permanent peace will be reached when 
lems which concerned Kant and the science becomes fully convmced that 
German speculauve philosophers But all its explanations are proximate and 
he did devote the first hundred pages rdatii« while religion becomes fully 
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comnnced that the mj stery it contem 
plates is ultimate and absolute ’ 

But, according to Spencer, writing 
and talking about the problem wll not 
do any good Cultural dianges are not 
furthers by taking thought concern 
ing them As presently constituted 
men ate not ready morally or socially 


to do without theology they still need 
to belieie that the Ab^lute is a person 
like themselves m order to strengthen 
their resohe to act nghtlj By the time 
science and religion have differentiated 
themselves completelj, men "^ll pt®" 
sumablv have evolved morally to the 
point that they do good spontaneous!) 


UTILITARIANISM 

Author John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 

Type of work. Hdiics 
First published. 1863 


PiUNOTAi. Ideas Adva^^ced 

Those acts are ngkt and good which frodttce the greatest happiness fof 
greatest number of persons 

An act derives its moral worth not from its form hut from its uiihty 

Although It IS the tntnnstc north of pleasure which gnes value to acts con 
ductve to pleasure, some pleasures are better than others in quality 

The proof of the -talue of pleasure is that it ts desired, and the proof of the 
claim that some pleasures are better than others is that experienced ratioiitd men 
prefer some pleasures to olhcrs 

Justice is the appropriate name for certain social utilities by which the general 
good u realized. 


The central aim of John Stuart 
Mills UtiUiananism is to defend the 
view that those acts are right and good 
which produce the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number This ethical 
oosmon did not originate with Mill 
Xn predecessor, Jeremy 

championed plosure 
J nam as the sole cnlena for judg- 
^.1 IS I?»d and bad The utdity 

^•ardso^ act mcrease pleasure, and 
pam? Bentham s crude 
« 5 -X)d as poetry" inter 
•pushp*” . yardsuck led to nu¬ 


merous cnUcisms Therefore hhll 
states the pnnaple of uulity ui its 
mo^ defensible form both to counter 
some speafic cnucisms of it and to 
make clear what are the sanctions of 
the principle. He also offers a proof of 
the principle The work concludes 
wirfi a discussion of the relanon of 
uUlit) to justice 

The ethics of UtiLtananism mflu 
enced a large number of public men 
and helped to shape important reform 
legislation in runeteemh century Bnt 
ish poliucal life. 

Uuhtanamsm opens with the au 
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tint’s lament tJiat little progress lias 
ocntrretl tliimigli ccntitrics of ctliidl 
anaUsit rtlnci! pliilosopSers seeking 
to tlefme tlie nature t f ‘'gtxxl" ln\c 
left 1 numix-f of incompatible view's tr> 
tl eir intellectual piKtrritv Mill admits 
tint bistorv of scientifc l}i< ught also 
cent iins confusion nlxiut tlic first prin 
aples of ibe special sciences, ^ct tins 
IS more to l>e cxpectctl in tbe sciences 
tlnn in moral pnilosopba Legislation 
and monls inatilac practical rather 
than theoretical arts Since such arts 
alwaw aim at ends of action rather 
tlian thought thea require igrecmcnt 
alvaui a standard In whicli the worth 
of those ends ean lx: rvaluatetl Tlierc 
IS greater need of fixing the founda 
lion of morals than of stating the theo- 
rciieal principles undctliing bodies of 
scientific knowletlgc Tlic sciences re¬ 
sult from accumulation of mans par 
ticular truths but m moral pliilosoph) 
“A lest of right and ssrong must lie 
the means one ssould think of ascer 
laming svlnl is right or ssrong and not 
a consequence of basing aircads as 
ccriained it 

Lthical intiiilinnists insist that men 
possess a natural faculls ssliich dis 
cerns moral principles Against them 
Mill argues that appeal to a moral 
sense cannot solve the problem of an 
ultimate cllucal standard for judgng 
acts No intuitionist claim about 
knowledge of moral principles can pro¬ 
vide a basis for decisions regarding 
cases Intuitionist and inductive moral 
theorists usually disagree about the 
evidence and source grounding moral 
principles Clearl) then the mam 
problem facing moral philosophers is 
that of ]ustif)ing our judgments in 
the light of a defensible principle 

MiU asserts that even those philoso¬ 
phers must invoke the greatest happi 


ness principle svho ssish to reject it 
Tor example the German philosopher 
Immanuc! Kant claimed that the oasis 
of moral obligation involves a caicgon 
cal imperative So act that the rule 
on which thou attest would admit of 
hcing adopted as a law of all rational 
beings. Mill insists that numerous 
even contradictor) notions of duties 
can follow from this imperative Kants 
noble effort thus leads to decisions 
which can be shown to be immoral 
onlv because the consequences of some 
universal!) adopted acts vvould be un 
wanted b) most men 
Tlic fact that men tacitl) employ 
the utdit) yardstick is not the same as 
a proof of Its validity Mill offers to 
present such a proof He makes clear 
that no absolutely binding proof in 
the ordinary and popular meaning of 
the term is possible To give a philo- 
sophicai proof means to advance rea 
sons directed it mans rational capaci 
lies riniosophieal proofs arc their ovvn 
kind of proofs It is in this sense of 
proof that Mill promises to make good 
after he has first more fully character 
ired tl c lltiliianan doctrine 

Mill must first perform an impor 
tant polemical function in replying to 
critics who find problems with the 
Utilitarian doctrine The polemic is to 
serve the •persuasive goal of winning 
over critics to a proper understanding 
of Utilitarianism whose basic view of 
I fe IS that pleasure and freedom from 
pain are the only things desirable as 
ends A corollary to this claim is that 
all things desirable are so either for the 
pleasure they can directly produce or 
for ways in which they serve as means 
to other pleasures or preventions of 
pain Aware that some thinkers view 
his idea as a base moral conception 
Mill states a number of outstanding 
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objecuons to It He argues that the ob- creatures the mome may be either 
jcctions represent either misunder self interest or duty TTie resulting act 
standings of the Uulitanan doctnne rather than the mouse must be judged 
or, if the) contain some truth viesss though the mouse of dut) can influ 
which are not incompauble with it. en« us to honor also the character of 
Mill rejects the argument that Uul the doer Men can promote the general 
itananism chooses to picture human interests of society svathout ahva)S fix 
nature at the lowest animal level ing "their minds upon so wide a gen 
Clearlj, animals are incapable of ex erality as the world or soaety at large.” 
penencing many pleasures available S«»nd to the charge that Uubtanan 
and important to men Every Epicu ism vnll male men cold and unsjin* 
rean theory of life also admits that in padiizing Mill answers that men 
tellectual pleasures are more valuable should show interest m things other 
than those of simple sensauon It is than those concerned with standards 
quite compauble with the principle of right and wrong Yet it is necessary 
of uulity to recognize the fact that to emphasize the need of malong judg 
some kinds of pleasure are more de- ments of nght and wrong and to 
sirable and more valuable than others ” supply moral standards for human be- 
Pleasures must be judged in terms of havior Third Mill calls simply false 
quality as well as ouanuty Mill sug the view that Uulicananism is a god 
gests a way in which the value of two less doctnne Religiously inclined men 
possible pleasures may be determined can use the Uuliunan standard to de- 
Only that man can deade who out of temune what in detail the will of God 
wide experience, knows both pleasures means for human aeUon Fourth some 
and can thus state a comparauv’e judg cnucs complain that Utditananism 
ment Apparently Mill believed this will end m exp^ency Mills rebut 
test IS adequate. He assumed that the tal is that the uuLty prinaple does not 
roan of expenence actuall) knows the justify acts which result only m the 
worth of competing pleasures m a pleasure of the lone individual The 
manner which is not simply psvcho- soaal standard must always operate 
logical but objective. RaUonal beings Fifth Mill arcnies that Unlitananism 
should choose pleasures of higher can account even for the actions of 
quality Not all men are equally com martyrs and heroes. Heroism and mar 
petent to render deasive judgments, tj-rdom involve individual saenfit^s 
In a stnking sentence Mill writes It whose ultimate aim is the increase in 
IS better to be a human being dissam the happiness of others or of soaetj 
fied than a pig satisfied. as a whole Other cntiasms—that 

A summary statement of important Uulitanamsm overlooks lack of time 
cntiasms of the Utihtanan doctnne for men to deade the results of giv^ 
along with bnef descnptions of Mills actions and that Ublitanans may use 
replies is here in order First, the Util the doctnne to exempt themselves 
itanan "greatest happiness pnnaple from moral rules—are shown to apply 
is said to be too exalted in expeaing equally to other ethical doctnnes 
human beings to adopt a disinterested Mill goes on to admit that other 
moral posture MiDs reply is that m questions about a moral standard can 
serving the interests of one s fellow be raised For what reasons should any 
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person adopt the standard? What mo 
tivates one to apply it"^ Such quesions 
about the sanctions of a moral stand 
ard Mill treats as if they are meaning 
ful There are two possible hinds of 
sanction for Utilitarianism—an exter 
nal and an internal one Desire of fa 
vor and also fear of displeasure from 
one’s fellows, or from a sovereign God, 
constitute the Utilitarian principle’s 
external sanctions Given feelings of 
affecuon for other men or awe for a 
God, men may act also out of unselBsh 
motives which can "attach themselves 
to the Utilitarian morality, as com 
pletely and powerfully as to any other ” 
Conscience makes up the internal 
sanction of the principle Mill defines 
conscience as * a pain, more or less in 
tense, attendant on violation of dutv " 
This sanction is really a feeling in the 
mind such that an) violation of it re 
suits in discomfort Even the man who 
thinks moral obhcation has roots in a 
transcendental spnere acts only con 
scientiously in so far as he harbors re¬ 
ligious feelings about dut) There 
must be a subjective feeling of obliga 
tion But is this feeling of duty ac 
quired or innate^ If innate, the prob¬ 
lem concerns the objects of the feel 
ing Intuitionists admit that pnnciples 
rather than the details of moralits get 
intuited Mill argues that the Utilitar 
lan emphasis on regard for the pleas 
ures and pains of others might well be 
an intuitively known principle Some 
regard for interests of others is seen as 
obligatory even bj mtuitionists who 
insist on )ct other obligator) principles 
Mill thought that an) sanction pto- 
iided b\ a transcendental new of the 
origin of obligation is aiailable to the 
Utilitarian doctrine 
Nonetheless, Mills mcw was that 
men’s nouons of obligation are actu 


ally acquired Though not a part of 
man’s nature, the moral faculty is an 
outgrowth of It This faculty can arise 
spontaneously in some circumstances 
as well as benefit from proper environ 
mental cultivation The social feelings 
of mankind provide a basis of natural 
sentiment which supports the Utilitar¬ 
ian doctrine “Society between equals 
can only exist on the understanding 
that the interests of all ate to be re 
garded equally’’ Proper education and 
social arrangements can encourage the 
moral feelings toward virtuous activity 
By education men can leam to value 
objects disinterestedly which, m the 
beginning, they sought only for the 
sake of pleasure Mill claims that \jr 
me IS one good of this kind 

In Viihtaruirtisnt Mill raises the 
peculiar question as to whether the 
utility principle can be proicd It is 
difficult to understand what kind of 
question Mill thought he was asking 
here The setting for this question ap¬ 
pears to invoke something like the fo] 
lowing When someone asks if the 
rinciple has any sanctions, it is as if 
e were to ask "Whv should I seek 
the good cien if the utilit) principle 
IS sound?' But when someone asks for 
a proof of the pnnciple, it is as if he 
were to inquire 'How can I know 
that the utilit) principle is true? 
Strangcl) this question comes up onlv 
after blill has already refuted a whole 
range of criiicisms of the Utilitarian 
doctrine as well as shown the sanctions 
which support it. 

JVfifJ argues that “(he sole cwdcnce 
It is possible to produce that anilbmg 
IS desirable, is tnat people do actuall) 
desire it’’ One difTieuliv with ibis as 
sertKH) concerns the word 'sole" Fven 
if It If true that nothing can lie de 
sirabie sshich is not desired b) sotne- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Author Eduird \on Hartmann CI842 1906) 

Type of xiork Metaph)sics 
First puhhshed, 1869 

PniNOPAL ^EAs Advanced 

An unconscious xmll is the ground and true cause of exerything that comes to 
he 

Morality history and the mtnd of genius all shoii the unconscious xmll at 
It ork 

The unnerse is composed of atoms but the atoms are atoms of force not mat 
ter 

Although the unconscious mil neier errs in eiolving consciousness ii hich is 
its opposite It shoiis itself to he irrational m its creatii e process 

The philosopher who prizes consciousness a id rationahty is the enei ly of the 
u ill by being conscious he triumphs ot er it ill 

Man reaches old age or philoso} htcal matunty, only after passing through 
the childhood stage Cut uhich hajyiness is sought") the stage of youth (»« 
uhtch one counts on the reuards in heaten) aid the stage of manhood Cut 
w htch man labors to build a paradise on earth) 

Hartmann completed this most ccle psjchoanaijsis and m the political 
brated bool, of some thirty which theories of nght uing socialism 
came from his hand before he was At the center of Hartmanns 
went) five )ears of age More than a thought is the notion of an uncon 
thousand pages long 0" the English scious will \\hich is the ground and 
translation) it resived the agnostic onl) true cause of eierMhing thit 
spirit of German speculative philoso- comes to be He has drawn freclj 
phv to combine It with the findings of from Fichte Schelling Hegel and 
^pineal science (It bears the subtitle Schopenhauer as well as from Mer 
Simulative Results According to the ban and Fechner But broadly speal. 
InducUve Method of Phjsical Set png what he has done is to combine 

ce”) Its protest against the mecha the Hegelian notion of the uncon 
view of nature and against the scious self unfold ng of the Idea with 
Tb ral and optimistic view of man Schopenhauer s nouon of a blind stm 
r da largs ^tid appreciative audi ingwill In his opinion Schopenhauer 
Its 30^1 to nature ministered did not do justice to the fact that 
senumentahty of djing roman even act of walling presupposes a pur 
^ and Its teleological outlook pose The future state must be con 
*''^'*”'thened religious orthodoxv in Its tamed in the present existing state 
anainst Darwinism But it has and since it ernnot be there actuallv 
struggle ® t ipg claim of being one it must be there ideallj as representa 
the niJte ^ ination tion On the other hand Hegel did 

of the we *1 ,n the literature of not bring out cicariv what is in 
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wived m tlic conception of Alwlute mcchanutic of explanation_na 

Idea which has not vet been external lure does opente to a great extent ae- 

Ired m nature or become conscious m cording to mcchamcal principles_but 

mind If the ideal realm is not thought these pertain onlv to means and pa) 
of as residing m God consideretl as no regard to ends Hartmann elabo- 
conscious and therefore as Spirit ntes a proof against the chances of 
(which for Hegel it w*as not since our worlds hanng emerged median 
Spnt is the fulfillment of the Svstem) icallv h) using the well worn method 
then It rrmims that it is unconscious of mathematical probabilities For ex 
and present onlv as w ill ample the plij siolog) of that dav enu 

Hartmann s choice of the term “will merited thirteen conditions necessary 
to designate his fint principle is bwesl for the existence and maintenance 
on the analog! of conscious activit) of normal snsion All arc there at birth 
Volition IS “ihe form of citisahtv of although the occasion for their exer 
the idnl With respect to the real* cisc has never arisen Tlie miterial 
Wlien a man wills he imagines a fu conditions of the blastoderm offer not 
lure event which he is in n position to the slightest probabilil) that anv one 
bring about hut onlv through inter of the enndinons (sav the optic 
mcsbaie causes. The infallible mart of nerve) should develop CIcarl) some- 
will IS that It gives rise to preconceived thing is missing m a purel) mechanical 
action But argues Hartmann vve explanation 

have onlv to open our eves in see that itom the argument based on ah 
preanerived action is going on all strict probabilitv Harimann turns to 
around us and that conscious witling the cvcr-siartling evidences of teleo- 
IS onl) a special case of a universal logical behavior in nature Tliere is 
phenomenon Tlie onlv straighifor for example a wisdom of the body not 
ward and intelligible name for this confined to the eortex—the beating of 
universal cause tv vvill" the heart the rhythm of the stomach 

As The PhiloiO} hy of the Uticort muscles the minute adjustments com 
scions IS divided the frsL two parts monlv referred to as reflexes Add to 
which arc entitled "The Unconscious these a catalogue of the cunous m 
in Bodilv Life and The Unconscious stincts of spiders and bees the repara 
in Mind arc devoted to illustrating live powers in the limbs of a crab and 
the authors thesis that cvcntlnng in the whole science of embryology 
nature and histor) is the working out Everywhere we meet immanent pur 
of an unconscious purpose The third pose or will Hartmann does not limit 
part called Mctaphjsic of the Un himself to such commonplace exam 
conscious tnces the evolution of ihe pies perhaps much of the excitement 
cosmos out of the unconscious and ex which the work held for the nine 
plorcs the moral consequences of this tcenth century reading publ c lav m 
knowledge the thoroughness of hiS compilation 

Writing only ten years after the ap- which must have cost him many 
pearance of Darwins On the Origin hours w th books on nature 
of Species Hartmann found the the- No less comprehensive than nis 
ory of natural selection a good target treatment of the inner teleology of na 
Not that he repudiated altogether the ture is his account of the works of the 
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one would Jt follow necessarily that 
ones desire of an ob 3 ect is sufficient 
evidence of its desirabilit)? If not 
what besides desire would account for 
an objects desirability^ Contextually 
it would appear that Mill might have 
to agree that though ever) thing de 
sirable must be desired not everything 
desired need be desirable This would 
follow from his earlier claim that some 
pleasures are qualitatively better than 
others A human being who desired to 
live like a pig would seek to evade 
realizing the highest Icmd of happiness 
available to him To this argument 
Mill might have wanted to repT) that 
in fact, no man really does want to 
live like a pig Yet the most controver 
sial aspect of Mill s proof occurs when 
he insists that each mans happiness 
IS a good to that person and the gen 
eral happiness therefore a good to the 

S ate of all persons Some phi 
ers call this statement an exam 
pie of an elementary logical fallacy— 
attnbuDon of a property applicable to 
the parts of a collection to the collec 
non Itself The Utilitarian stress on 
men s obligation to seek the happiness 
of the greatest number raises a ques 
tion about the rdation of individual 
pleasures to soaal ones A man may 
desire to dnve at high speeds as an in 
dividual yet not have grounds for 
making desirable the changing of the 
speed rules What Mill wants to un 
deiline is that in conflicts between 
social and individual interests the in 
dividual interests must often give 
way 

Ultimately a conception of human 
nature must serve as jusufication of 
Mills use of the utility pnnaple The 
proof runs to the effect that men are 
after all naturally like that If they do 
not seek happiness directly they seek 


other ends as a means to it To a skep¬ 
tic convinced that the principle can 
not be proted by an appeal to human 
nature Mill might have said Obw 
Dusly you misunderstand uhat I'ou 
really desire In this case the utility 
pnnciple is proved in that it conforms 
to tvhat men are like On this basis 
however, it seems peculiar to want to 
argue that men ought to use the pnn 
ciple m making moral judgments To 
say that men ought to act m a given 
rvay is to imply that they may not 
TTie concluding chapter of Utih 
tarumism discusses the relation of jus 
uce to utility The idea of justice tends 
to impede the victory of the Utibtar 
lan doctnne according to Mill AIcns 
sentiment of justice seems to suggest 
existence of a natural objective norm 
which is totally divorced from expert 
ency and hedonisbc consequenc« 
Mills task was to indicate how the 
Uolitanan doctnne could accommo¬ 
date this sentiment and neverthelew 
remain the sole acceptable standard 
for judging Tight and wrong 
One must examine objects m the 
concrete if he wants to discover what 
ever common features they may con 
tain This is true of the idea of justice 
Seteral fundamental beliefs are asso¬ 
ciated in popular opinion with notions 
like just and unjust Justice m 
volves respect for the legal and moraJ 
rights of other people It impl es the 
wrongfulness of taking away another s 
moral rights by illegal or even legal 
means There can be bad laivs The 
notion of desert is also important This 
notion entails belief that ivfongdoing 
deserves punishment and the doing of 
right reaprocation in good acts Jus 
tice cannot mean doing good in return 
for evil according to Mill Nonethe¬ 
less men may waive justice when they 
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are WTonged Furthermore, men ought 
not to break promises which are will 
ingly and knowingly made This is so 
even m the case of implied promises 
Justice precludes breach of faith Fi 
nally justice implies impartiality and 
equality in the treatment of men and 
claims This means that men ought to 
be influenced by the considerations 
which It IS supposed ought to mflu 
ence the particular case m hand Mill 
concludes that several general fea 
tures rather than one are common to 
these opinions about justice Turning 
to the etymology of the word he as 
serts that the primitive meaning of jus 
tice IS conformity to law The Greeks 
and Romans recognizing the possi 
bility of bad laws came to view injus 
tice as the breaking of those laws 
which ought to be obejed The idea of 
justice in personal conduct also in 
volves the belief that a man ought to 
be forced to do just acts 
To say that justice accepts the idea 
of the desirabil ty of compelling some 
one to do his duty tells men what jus 
tice IS about Yet it does not mark off 
the peculiar nature of justice from 
other branches of morality According 
to Mill justice involves the not on of 
perfect obligation Dut cs of perfect 
obligation imply the existence of a cor 
relative right in a person O’* persons 
Justice implies something which it is 
not only r ght to do and wrong not to 
do but which some individual person 
can claim from me as his moral nght 
This view of justice admits a disnnc 
tion between moral obligation and the 
domains of beneficence and generos 
tty In men the sentiment of justice 
becomes moralized spread over a so¬ 
cial group or community Justice then 
involves the feeling that one ought to 
punish those who harm members of 


diat community Mens need of secu 
nty plays a role here The idea of right 
does also Justice involves a belief that 
there are rights which morally soaety 
must defend Thus justice is compati 
Me with the utility principle for 
when moralized by the social feeling 
It only acts in directions conformable 
to the general good 

The idea of justice requires belief in 
a rule of conduct applicable to all men 
plus a sentiment which sanctions the 
rule Tins sentiment which insists that 
transgressors be punished is compati 
Me with the utility principle if the 
idea of justice is taken to refer to 
speaal classes of moral rules These 
are the rules without which the reali 
zation of the general good would be 
impossible An important example of 
such rules would be those forb dding 
one person to harm another Such 
rules presuppose the Utilitarian doc 
trine that one person s happiness must 
be considered as important as an 
others Mills conclusion is that Jus 
lice remains the appropriate name for 
certain social utilit es which are vastly 
more important and therefore more 
absolute and imperat\e than any oth 
ers are as a class 

Utiblarmnism is a book of signifi 
cance for thinkers concerned about 
the problem of moral fairness in a so- 
aal setting Mill attempted to show 
that mens notions of obligation can 
be made compatible with the uulity 
pnnciple What animates the work is 
Mills clear conviction that even the 
more exalted moral claims of intuition 
ists and Kantian moralists make sense 
only if the Utilitarian doctrine is the 
true one Only with justice and bind 
mg rules of obhgauon can man 
achieve the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number 
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unconscious m the character and con 
duct of man For manj readers toda\ 
Hartmanns chief significance doubt 
less lies m the manner in which he 
antiapated depth ps\cholog) %\hen he 
pomt^ out the obhquel\ purpositc 
quahtt of man) of our seeming!) un 
mtenUonal acts. But Hartmann s in 
lerest in these facts extends merel\ to 
the support they lend to his thesis of 
unnersal teleology, and he does not 
linger o\er them In fact he is less 
concerned svith the bizarre behavior 
which occupies the medical ps)chol 
ogists than wnth the social and cultural 
achiei’cments of the race Thus, 
speech is ongmallr as unpremeditated 
as the ct) of a hirJ but it conums the 
rudiments of logic and philosoph)—a 
point of his s)-stera which he allows 
^ abl) des eloped before him h\ 
Schelhng And there is more than an 
echo of the romantic philosophers m 
his account of arusuc producaon 
where he distmguishes bewieen g-n 
lus and talent and exalts the products 
oFmspiraaon CPlatos “dmne frenzv ) 
oser so-called art which is the product 
of rules and consaous design He 
places taste on the le\el of insUnct 
together with moralit) His teaching 
is that moral pnnaples are uinate and 
that when a people emerges from bar 
bansm to a cmltied estimate of moral 
prmaples, there is then a coming to 
1 consaousness of judgments which 
were subconscious!) present all the 
ome Not merelv the fnuts of cndiza 
non hut the histoncal process itself is 
the worlang out of a secret plan His 
toiy makes sense, and the great up- 
heai-als and moi-cments which mark 
Its course gwe expression to uncon 
saous Ideas. Like Hegel Hartmann 
holds that these are sometimes dis 
closed to masses of men as when a 


new conception takes possession of 
an entire people without anixine con- 
saousK discoienng ir but perhaps 
more often the) are reiealed through 
the mmd of a single genius more con 
saous than his fellows who senes as 
a prophet for the coming of the will 
WritiDg as he did against the back 
ground of post Kantian speculation 
Hartmaim was espeaally concerned 
with the question of the status to be 
giien to the individual in relation to 
the absolute. The unconsaous in his 
STstem IS umty and for Hartmann as 
for his predecessors the world of ap¬ 
pearance IS an unfolding of infinite 
potenoahues hidden there. In the last 
aoa])’Sts, therefore, everything that 
comes to pass ones its existence to this 
Prusal Bemg But Hartmann cned to 
overcome the complaints which had 
ansen smee Hegel s time against Ideal 
ism on the grounds that it did not do 
justice to the reaht) either of nature 
or of the personahtv of the mdividual 
Instead of conceiving the world as a 
pure!) ideal representation he thought 
of It as built up of atoms verv much 
m accordance with the chemistrv and 
biologv of his dav The distinctive 
thing m his account which made it 
possible for him to reconale saentific 
realism with his doctime of the will 
was that he conceived of the atoms 
purelv as forces. He distinguished be¬ 
tween bodv atoms and ether atoms, rep¬ 
resenting respectiveh the forces of at 
traction and of repulsion and b\ the 
behavior of these he accounted for 
the laws of matter This part of his 
svstem he called “dvnamic atomism 
and he claimed that bv atoms of force 
he could account for amthmg which 
more conservamc <aentists could ex 
plain in terms of atoms of matter At 
Mttora of course each of his atoms 
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was thought of as an expression of the 
unconsaous and as fulfilling a unique 
purpose in the world plan 

From this beginning Hartmann 
ivent on to explain the rise of living 
creatures from the simplest organisms 
to man A stnlcmg feature of his sys 
tern Cwhich inevitably reminds us of 
Leibnizs) is the way in which he ar 
gues that psjchic activity is present in 
the lowest organisms and diat sensi 
bility is present in plants as wdl as m 
animals The natural world therefore 
is as real as anything else The Neo¬ 
platonic prejudice against materiality 
has no hold here Higher forms of 
mg have exactly the same hind of 
reality as lower For although the 
world IS an ascending evolubon in 
which the potentialibes of the uncon 
scious are ever more completely actu 
alized the higher products are alnajs 
conditioned by the lower Even con 
sciousness which is the goal and end 

C iuct of the whole development is 
nd to ph) siological conditions It 
IS found only in higher vertebrates 
and IS absolutely dependent upon the 
health) working of a brain and nerv 
ous system 

In this way Hartmann saves ap 
pearance preserving for the world of 
nature the reality demanded bv the 
physical scientists for the world of 
economics the reality demanded by po¬ 
litical agitators and for human ambi 
bons and aspirations the reality de¬ 
manded by moralists and philosophers 
of religion They are in the final anal 
)sis only appearances because they 
are really expressions of the sovereign 
purpose of the unconscious will Thev 
nave the only kind of existence that is 
conceivable to partial and particular 
thmgs separated from the world 
ground They are what Hartmann 


calls ohjecbvely real phenomena" 
Thus he comes to the border of a 
sbll more difficult problem Why is 
there sometlung instead of nothing? 
If the unconscious is the ground of 
being why did it extend itself to 
become something which it was not? 
Is there a second world principle in 
dependent of the unconscious which 
seduces it out of the eternal night? Is 
creativity a fall ”? Space has somebmes 
been thought to funcuon m this way 
as the void disturbed the eternal calm 
of Plobnus One But for Hartmann 
following Kant space is itself posited 
by the unconscious as the theater for 
its tragic representabon And in any 
case a dualisbc explanabon offends 
our deepest philosophical insbncts 
The only possible explanabon is that 
the dynamism which causes die un 
conscious to unfold itself lies within 
the original unity itself This would 
be the case if as Hartmann held the 
uncondiuoned is neither the pure Idea 
of Hegel not the puts will of Scho* 
enhauer but will and Idea inextnca 
ly combined an irrabonal impulse 
ever stimng itself to accomplish ra 
bonal ends According to Hartmann 
the unconscious is from one point of 
view perfect!) rabonal When it comes 
to realizing its ends it is infallible 
It never hesitates it never errs but 
in virtue of an absolute clairvoyance 
It achieves with minimal effort the 
goal which It has set before it In 
this sense ours is the best possible 
world and the eighteenth century 
was correct m its praises of the wis 
dom of divine providence But the 
other side of the question is whether 
no world at all would not have been 
better than this one whether a fully 
rational being would have permitted 
an) world to be The answer is not to 
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be gi\en in terms of our egoistic sans 
faction, but from the point of view of 
reason itself And the fact that the di 
rection of eixilution is toisard the pro¬ 
duction of consaousness which is the 
contradictorv of its original, males it 
clear that creation is irrational and \et. 
In terms of its own conditions, it should 
not be It IS self-defeating hence abso¬ 
lutely bad. Pure, bhnd chance would 
not have been evil in anv profound 
sense But an absolute m which the 
rational and the irrational are msepara 
blv and eternally one is criminal It 
IS “yvillful'’ m the derogatory sense of 
thatyyord. 

Hartmann's pessimism difi’ered from 
the Weltsdtmerz of the romantics in 
that It yvas theoreocallv based and not 
merel} an expression of frustrated he¬ 
donism. This case accounts for the ap¬ 
parent ambiguities m his attitudes to- 
yvard eyolunon and progress. Creanon 
and history are a madman's tale which 
must be cood-mned iii toto They are 
a1<rt to be condemned from the pomt 
of view of the indindual ego, which 
tnes ro maintain its own pnvate worth 
and satisfaction But the tendency of 
eymlunon is to produce ever higher 
consciousness. And insofar as an in¬ 
dividual IS so fortunate as to be en- 
doyved with supenor understanding 
he can affirm that evolution is progress 
and that the end result is good. He 
does so bv depending on the mher 
entlv contradicton unconscious. For 
the unconscious tends to destroy itself, 
and the true philosopher, insofar as he 
lives on the plane consaousness is 
Its nemesis. Knoyang this, he affirms 
rationalitv and intelligibility yyherever 
these manifest themse]\es in evolution 
and history He can even affirm pain, 
because that is an ingredient m eon 


SQousness and a condition for the 
emergence of free intelligence. 

Consaousness, accordmg to Hart 
mann, is the emanapation of idea 
from will, just as unconsaousness is 
the mseparable unitv of idea and wiIL 
It exmcates the raDonal elements of 
being from their name soil, the realiz 
ing will, and in this yyav disarms tie 
cunning of the absolute or diverts it 
into channels where it can do no 
harm Hartmann is, in this respect, on 
the side of enlightenment and mtelh 
gence, be has no patience tvith those 
yyho would make voluntarism an ex 
cuss for resigning themselves to the 
moiements of the uncon«aou« Ac¬ 
cording to Hartmann, man cannot 
with unpunity neglea the u<e of his 
higher endowments, for when the un* 
coQsaous evolves a comphcated ms" 
chine to do a certain work, it makes 
no provision for that work to be done 
in other wavs Thus, ■when man re- 
eeued mtelligence, he was depnved 
of insUDCt The unconsaous does 
nothing m vain, and a human being 
who refuses to thmk is simply dis 
carded Lke so much rubbish- Man has 
to reason, lo plan, and to deade. The 
other side of the issue, hoyvever is 
that intellect can never cut itself free 
from the unconsaous; and this is par 
ticularlv true yvhen production and 
c^eatly^ty are imoly ed Reason can im 
pose limi ts on nature's caprice, pre- 
serye and heighten those effects yybich 
are harmonious, and yveed out those 
that disturb Bv analvsis it can aatict- 
pate ihe unfolding of Idea and speed 
up the progress of cosmic deyelop- 
ment. But it must never lose touch 
yvith concrete reality or suppose that 
It can revise the conditions of human 
existence. In this respect, Hartmann 



set himself against uhat he calls the 
“mock cnliglitcnmi.nt'’ of the eight 
centh ccnlutj and against the ration 
alist mcntilitj in his own time 

Mankind as a uhole, Hartmann be 
hc\cd IS a long ui) from being able 
to make ant proper use of conscious 
ness The histor) of cnilization is the 
record of claboratcl} cultinted illo 
sions Such consciousness as man has 
achieicd scarcely has done more than 
make him aware of the etils of exist 
cnee and compound them with folly 
and Mcc, from which he has fled into 
worlds of fancy and hope Sctcral 
stages are discernible Ancient man, in 
the ‘childhood" stage of the race, sup¬ 
posed that happiness is attained in the 
present hfe nc worked, sactiftccd, cn 
dured disappointment and defeat, be 
hetmg that wealth, fame and friend 
ship have the power to bang satisfac 
tion Disenchanted with the more ob 
vious goals, he tried religion and vice 
or turned to art and invention-^^lwais 
persuaded that somewhete the world 
must offer fulfillment to those who 
know how to court its faior But at 
last experience convinced him of the 
contraiy and led to the conclusion 
'All IS Vanity " 

Hartmann calls the second stage 
“youth ’ It is represented m history by 
the Christian idea which condemning 
the present life, promised treasure in 
heaven where mortal ills cannot pre 
vail The fancied nearness of the other 
world taught men to sacrifice present 
benefits for future gam but it did lit 
tie or nothing to weaken the individ 
ual’s pride and self will And when 
with further understanding man found 


It impossible any longer to keep up the 
illusion, he turned ms hope again to 
this life 

“nic post Christian mind, however, 
maintains its own illusion This stage 
Hartmann labels "manhood' It signi 
fics the stage in which man plans and 
labors for future generations, persuad 
mg himself that he can build a co¬ 
operative paradise on earth Such was 
the prevailing attitude in Western so 
cictv when Hartmann was writing his 
book It too, according to Hartmann 
IS an illusion, a lifc-he There is no 
historical basis for believing that sci 
ence or education or democratic gov 
emment contributes anything to social 
harmony or to private happiness, and 
thoughtful consideration of the factors 
which limit human existence shows 
that under no conceivable ciicum 
stances can real pleasure counterbal 
ance real pain Fortunately however, 
m old age, or philosophical maturity 
man finds that when he has cast off 
illusion, the pain and disappointment 
of hfe arc not intolerable He discov 
ers that ego is not ultimately real and 
that Its desires and ambitions are 
merely part of the primal urge And 
in the very act oF understanding them 
he cuts their nerve and dissipates their 
forces, while freeing himsdf for ra 
tional and aesthetic satisfactions Few 
men according to Hartmann, have 
reached this level And when the race 
as a whole achieves it history and 
civilization will come to some sort of 
rest The reader who desires to know 
how it may work out is advised to read 
Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah 
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A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 


Author John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801 1890) 
Type of work Metaph)sics epistemology 
First ptihlished 1870 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

There is no qualitative break between our knowledge of God and other kinds 
of knou ledge 

Since God is the most concrete and determinate of beings knowledge of him 
must he real aj prehension—intelligent acceptance through personal concrete 
experience 

Assent does not depend on inference and inference is not alitays of the formal 
sort described by logicians 

The right to assent to religious truths conies from personal involvement in 
the concrete situations in wbicfe God manifests himself 


Cardinal Newman may not be 
thought of by many as a philosopher, 
possibly because he is a sort of philo 
sophical outsider without specific an 
cestry or descent and histones of phi 
losophy victims of their ow n schemes 
of classificauon find it difficult to in 
elude such individualists In our own 
day however when men have grown 
dissatisfied with established traditions 
and have taken to reviewing the his 
tory of thought wTth a view to dis 
covering where we may have gone 
astray Neivmans writings have ex 
cited a new interest And this is the 
case not primarilj among Roman 
Cathol cs whose scholastic revival is 
quite foreign to Newmans way of 
thinking but chiefly among realists 
and empiricists who are drawn to him 
because of his appreciation of the 
whole person and his recognit on that 
mans thought processes are complex 
and cannot be understood apart from 
the rest of tmn Scholars hive sug 
gested that he anticipated Bergson m, 
his interpretation of the roles of intui 


non and intellect that what he calls a 
Grammar of assent and certitude is a 
very model of phenomenological anal 
ysis and that ms emphasis upon the 
distinct kind of reality belonging to 
man and to God (in virtue of personal 
ity concreteness individuality and vi 
tality) discloses existentialist insights 
WTiatever the truth of these claims 
they serve to dispel the notion that 
Newman was primarily an antiquar 
lan Perhaps as much as any Victorian 
Englishman he found himself abreast 
the stream of post modern thought 
A Grammar of Assent is concerned 
with the problem of knowledge which 
like his predecessors of the British 
school Newman approaches by ana 
lyzing the activity of mind in percep¬ 
tion and reasoning TTie central prob¬ 
lem IS that of assent and it corre¬ 
sponds to the problem of “belieF m 
Hume and in Reid Newman consid 
ers it in two relations which give th^ 
divisions of his book assent and ap¬ 
prehension assent and inference 

The term apprehension is standard 



in jlic liicraJurc of cmpincal thought, licf," but belief as fully specified to fit 
and there is nothing exceptional in the Newman’s observations He defines it 
xsas Newman defines it "Apprehen* “the absolute acceptance of a proposi 
Sion IS an intelligent acceptance of the tion without any condition ’’ 
idea or of the fact which a proposition Assent is, thus, a sort of internal as 
enunciates’ \Vc can ’’assert" a matter sertion We maj assert without appre 
WTthoui apprehending if, that is, with hcnding but if we apprehend what 
out grasping the significance of what we assert, the assertion is an assent 
wearesa)ing How much must we apprehend^ 

On the other hand, Newman argues Mcrclj the predicate term For exam 
that we can apprehend a meaning ole, a child asks, "What is lucem? ’ If 
without "understanding" it m any con ms mother answers, "Lucem is food 
Crete, cxpcrtenlial sense. Here we for cattle’’ the child apprehends the 
sense the speaal quihtj of Newman's predicate He assents to it, even 
thinking which is powerfullj inclined though he has neser seen lucem, and 
toward the concrete and sensible and he can henceforth go further, even to 
awaj from tlie abstract and intcllcc- assenting to propositions where “lu 
tual There are, in gencfal, t\se wa)s cem' is the predicate for example, 
of apprehending a truth we ma) "That field is sown with lucem' If, 
grasp It in a mercl) 'notional sense, boweser, his mother were to reply, 
or we m3) grasp it as a "realitj " "The ‘Lucem is mcdicago sativa of the dass 
foTmer is the work of the intellect It of diadclphia,' he can then assert this, 
imoKes naming companng distin but since he does not apprehend he 
guishing and classif)ing It reduces cannot assent to it TTiere is, indeed, 
real things to notions or conics, to an indirect way in which he can as 
symbols and linguistic signs 'rte lat sent to this ptoposiuon also—if it be 
ter way is the work of sensation im gi'cn a new predicate such as "That 
agination, and memory Only through lucem is medicago sativa is true,’ he 
these do we hate experience of the can assent to it which he does because 
concrete, singular thing And the more he believes his mother This latter 
experience we have, the more real our would be incidentally a notional ap- 
apprehension For example, a French prehension and as we shall see no- 
economist may write about facts well tjonal apprehensions lead to assertion 
knowTi to himself with a tiew to be only in a conditional or inferential 
mg understood b) others who are fur manner that is, on the basis of some 
nished with comparable facts A bngbt previous assent 

schoolboy could translate his work into As between real and notional as 
English with but the faintest under seots Newman holds that the former 
standing oF what die treaUse really are generaby stronger because of the 
maintained yet his apprehension of all vividness with which they strike the 
the terms would be correct enough to imagination Imagination plajs an im 
enable an informed Englishman to un portant role in Newman s thought not 
derstand the French author as creating assent Cafter the manner of 

We may now see the relaUon of ap- Hume) but as intensifying it giving 
prehension to assent Assent is "be- it body and substance and making it 
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easier for us to hold onto it This is a 
"natural and nghtful effect of the acts 
of imagination, ’ and it is important for 
educators to bear this in mind No¬ 
tional assents maj become real—for ex 
ample, a passage of jxietrv or Scripture, 
once held only m a notional way, may 
as a result of some pruate experience 
come to "mean mote to us than it did 
before, it becomes concrete 

We have not yet considered the rea 
sons or grounds of assent This is the 
burden of the second part of the worl., 
where Newman comes to treat of the 
relation between assent and inference 
In his view, traditional philosophv has 
taben too theoretical a view of the 
grounds of assent by consulting an idea 
of how the mind ought to act instead 
of interrogating human nature as an 
existing thing One would think, from 
reading Plato or Locke, that there is 
really no such thing as assent apart 
from inference, and that our degree of 
confidence in the truth of a proposi 
tion is proportional to the strengtti of 
the reasons that can be brought for 
and against it Newman shows that 
there are instances in which correct 
inference fails to produce assent and 
others in which we assent without any 
inference at all 

There is such a thing as simple as 
sent which does not rest on argument 
It is ‘adhesion without reserve or 
doubt to the truth of a proposition' 
Ordinarily it follows automatically 
from real apprehension from what I 
see, what I remember, what I have on 
good authority Fut it is possible to 
pass from simple assent to complex as 
sent, based on inference For example. 

I may believe the proposition "Great 
Bntain is an island,’ without anv 
thought of the reasons on which this 
belief IS established. Tins is simple as 


sent But if called upon to do so, I 
could call up the reasons, and do this 
without anv suspension of the belief 
while I was thinking of them When 
It IS done, however, the assent is in a 
manner altered I now assent deliber 
ately, hypothetically, conditionally In 
fact. It will be obsened I am now as 
setting a new proposition, nameh 
"That Great Britain is an island i5 
true ’ This act of the mmd is reflexive 
Newman distinguishes it from the 
other by calling it "certitude’ It is 
more than assent as ‘following on m 
vestigatjon and proof, accompanied b\ 
a specific sense of intellectual satisfac¬ 
tion and repose, and [m] that it is ir 
reversible " 

Certuii^e, according to Newman is 
essential to the whole pursuit of 
knowledge Without it, truth would 
still be truth, but knowledge of truth 
would ever be beyond us and unat 
tamable Philosophers with their pre 
conceptions of how the mmd should 
work, have contradicted the plain facts 
of experience We do know manv 
things for certain and, os a general 
rule cerutude does not fail us The 
fact that sometimes we are mistaken 
does not destroy other certitudes anv 
more than the fact that clocks are 
someUmes wrong destroys our con 
fidence m clocks No instances of 
mistaken certitude ore sufficient to 
consututc a proof that certitude itself 
is a perversion” Newman scriouslv 
considers the case against this position 
showing that we often have a convic 
tion of certaintv and are proved wTong 
But in at least some instances when, 
this seems to be the case we have been 
careless about the distinction between 
propositions which we hold for ccr 
tain and those of which we 3tc 
strongly persuaded but not certain If 



we bother to leep these apart New 
man thinks it is rare that a certainty 
has to be given up We are made for 
truth can attain it and having at 
tamed it can keep it recognize it and 
prcser\e the recognition Though er 
rant the mind is capable oJ discipline 
of progress of approaching by practice 
to perfection 

Newman s analysis of inference may 
be said to put logic in its place Rea 
soning he maintains is as spontaneous 
to man as are perception and memory 
'Ey means of sense we gain knowledge 
directly bj means of reasoning we 
gam it indirectlj But there is too 
strong a tendency m western mtellec 
tual history to restrict inference to the 
forvuil process The Aristotelian syl 
logism IS merely an attempt to analyze 
a natural process of the mind and m 
vent a method to serve as a common 
measure between man and man It 
succeeds so far as words can capture 
the subtleoes of thought but its m 
ability ever to do this completely 
should make us cautious about taking 
the syllogism for a norm 

Here is the place to speak of the 
role of intelligence m Newman s phi 
losophy Its world of abstractions and 
symbols makes possible the whole 
realm of human science—mathemaU 
cal physical biological But it has sen 
ous limits and is far from being the 
whole of mind The great vice of the 
Enlightenment the Age of Rea«)n 
was to suppose that all truth js of this 
conceptual order and that m ordering 
and judging among its notions we are 
dealing with reality Science m all its 
departments has too much simplicity 
and exactness from the nature of the 
case to be tbe measure of fact In its 
very perfection lies its incompetency to 
settle particulars and details The hu 


man mind includes more than can be 
described by the syllogism or by the 
most refined mathematical calculus 
Consider any actual problem—for ex 
ample one in literary criticism How 
short and easy a way to a true conclu 
sion is the logic of good sense how 
little syllogisms have to do with the 
Formation of opinion how little de- 
pends upon the inferential proofs and 
how much upon those preexisting be 
Iicfs and views in which men either 
already agree with each other or hope¬ 
lessly differ before they begin to dis 
pute and which are hidden deep in 
our nature or it may be in our per 
sonal peculiarities 

Besides considering formal infer 
ence Newman analyzes what he calls 
informal inference It is carried out in 
the concrete is largely implicit and is 
chiefly an accumulation of probabilt 
ties There is m addition what he 
calls natural inference which is the 
immediate perception of relations 
without proof granted to spirits of 
high genius Examples Napoleon s 
disposal of troops in battle or New 
tons rule for discovenng imaginary 
roots of equations 

To designate the normative proc 
esses of inference Newman uses tbe 
term illative sense which he jusu 
fies by setting it alongside the parallel 
faculties by which we judge duty and 
taste He remarks its similanty to the 
fhronesis (judgment) by which Ans 
totle said that we have our perception 
of the mean He points to the taste 
of a Pbvdias os a Raphael vsViieb 
more subtle and versatile than any 
treatise on art could ever grasp Cor 
responding to these special senses is 
the illative sense which deals with 
truth It IS the same for all kinds of 
subject matter although one individ 



ual may by endowment or training be 
skilled m appljing it in one area and 
not in another and because it proceeds 
always in the same vs a), its processes 
may be described bj logic and ex 
tended m mathematical calculus But 
m no case is there any test of the truth 
bejond the trustworthiness of the ilia 
tive sense just as there is no other test 
of beauty or morality bejond their spe- 
aal senses 

Mans business Newinan savs is 
not to justifj this illative sense but to 
use It We are in a world of facts it 
would be out of place to demand the 
credentials of earth air fire and wa 
ter So of our own mental capacities 
“Our bang v\^th its faculties mind 
and body is a fact not admitting of 
question all things bang of necessity 
i^erred to it This common-sense re¬ 
mark could have been made by Reid 
but note that Reid and his followers 
never actually made it Thej took their 
stand within the arcle of conscious 
ness and had the problem of breaking 
out and establishing the not-self New 
man took his stana on the world as a 
whole he regarded mans existence as 
something that was certainly known 
From his point of view he had more 
in common with the Greeks than with 
his own age dominated as it was bj 
subjecnv-ism My first disobedience 
he says in a pointed criticum of the 
spint of modem philosoph) is to be 
impatient at wbat 1 am and to indulge 
an ambitious aspiration after what I 
cannot be to cherish a distrust of my 
poners and to desire to change Jaws 
which are identical with mj-self 

A larger proporuon of the Grammar 
is given over to the discussion of reli 
gion than this review has indicated 
But the applicauon of NewmSn s gen 
eral pnnaples to religion can be 


quickly shown For Newman, there is 
no qualitative break between our 
knowledge of God and other kinds of 
knowledge. Man requires no special 
faculty bv which God comes to he 
known to him no speaal feeling of 
dependence, or sense of the numen 
ous. We know realm at anv level in 
the degree that we have concrete per 

sonal living experience of It We know 

Our old clothes our customary sur 
roundings our familiar acquaintances 
m a peculiarlj solid and saOsfactorv 
waj Our knowledge of our fnends J 
lustrates this verj clearlv The first 
meeung Jeai es us vnth scarcelr more 
than a silhouette It is as we renew the 
impression in a variet) of wavs that it 
begins to take on depth and fullness 
The roles of sensadon and imagination 
are more important in this getting ac 
quainted than our abstractive powers 
which in a sense are the enemv of 
true knowledge—there is a kind of 
routine familiantv that is compatible 
w-ith profound ignorance Now God 
being the most concrete and deter 
minate of all bemgs our knowledge 
of him must be just as parocular 

For Newman religion consists m 
real apprehension and theology m 
merely nononal The true religi<® 
commands assent because God ha* 
manifested bunself in tangible and im 
aginable forms—through the lives of 
holj men the hturgj and hj-mns and 
the sacraments Its certitude when 
diat IS called for is founded on the 
wniness of consaence, and upon the 
evidences of history and anihwpo]ogi 
Like the Thomists Newman argues 
from natural revelation to special but 
instead of appealing as thev do to 
philosophical proofs Cnatural iheol 
ogj) he argues from sacnfice and 
prayer among pnimtive peoples (natu 



ral religion) “Revelation begins where 
Natural Religion fails The Religion 
of Nature is a mere mchoation, and 
needs a compkment—it can have but 
one complement and that verj com 
plcment is Christianit) 

In Newman we are dealing with an 
authentic person his whole life bears 
the stamp of autonomj and sclf-dcter 
mination Whit is impressive m bis oc 
count of religious truth is that in lis 
icning to his presentation of it wc arc 
not listening to a mere philosopher 
who is trjing to fit religious phenom 


cna into a satisfactory wurld view, but 
to a religious genius who is at the 
same time a profound and disciplined 
thinker A GTomimr of Assent is not 
an attempt to prove religion or even 
to expound a doctrine It is an attempt 
to render intelligible the actuality of a 
life (Newman s own) founded on the 
knowledge of God In this province 
he says that egotism is true modesty 
In religious inquiry each of us can 
speak only for himself for for himself 
he has a right to speak 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS 

Author Henry Sidgwick (1838 1900) 

Type 0/11 orfe Ethics 
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PiuNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

Modem man uses three different methods of ethics three xinys of resolving 
rnoral problems egown intuitionism and ulihlartamsni 

Egoistic hedonism the theory that one ought to seek his oivn vleasure is one 
of the natural methods of ethics its jmiHory disadxantage is the difficulty of 
measuring and exaluating pleasures 

The ethics of right and duty emiloys an a prion method xttihzing intuition 
or direct cophjIiok as a viiiy of discovering duties but it is difficult to find moral 
principles that do not need qualificalton and that do not admit exceptions 

Certain moral principles are manifestly true the principle of imiartiaUty the 
pnncif le of jmidence and the principle of benexolence 

Utilitanamsm is true to the principles of impartiahty and benevolence but il 
IS difficult to reconcile egoism and nlihtananism 


Henry Sidgwick held that ethics has 
to do with the reasons which men use 
in deciding between two courses of 
acuon and that the study of ethics is 
the attempt to bring these reasons to 
gether in a coherent system Modem 
Western man uses three different 
methods of ethics that is three dif 


ferent ways of answering the question 
'Why should I do such and such? He 
may reason with a view to self interest 
he may ask what his duty is he may 
try to estimate the effect of the action 
m question on the general well being 
Sidgnick held that the ordinary man 
does not find it necessary to choose 
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ben%cen these methods on some oc¬ 
casions he uses one, and on other oc¬ 
casions another 

Professed moralists, howeser, ha\e 
condemned this slackness and have m 
sisted that all ethical reasoning should 
proceed from one principle and em 
plop one method Some have mam 
tamed that ethics is the reasoned pur 
suit of happiness, whether one’s own 
or that of all mankind Others have de¬ 
nied this and mamtamed that man’s 
reason knows immediatelj what acts 
are nght and what are wrong Id Sidg- 
w ick’s vnew, neither of these approaches 
could be earned through consistently 
WTthout undulv constraining the mor^ 
intention of ordinary men He accepted 
the ideal of unit) and consistenc) 
which governs all theoreocal inquiry, 
but he was wary of Procrustean solu 
Dons and thought it better to leave 
certain quesDons unresolv ed than to do 
violence to important aspects of moral 
expenence Thus, mstead of cham 
pioniQg onl) one method be sought to 
find a higher umt) m which the dis- 
tmcDve contnbuDon of each of "the 
methods of ethics is preserved. 

A work with such a thesis might 
have turned out to be a Uresome piece 
of eclecticism Actually, it is a master 
piece in philosophical analvsis a pio¬ 
neer work which ser the style for phi 
losophy at Cambridge University for at 
least two generauons afterwards Sidg- 
^nck aimed at s)-nthesis but his cod 
elusions were modest and imperfect. 
The strength of his work lies in the 
sx-mpatheuc treatment which he ac¬ 
corded each method the care he ex 
pended m defining and tesbng claims 
Hd the hopeful and tentaUve manner 

^^hich he developed rival positions. 

Sidcwick broke wath the practice, 
which had prevailed m English phi 


losophy before his time, of treatmg 
moral philosophy as an adjunct of 
metaph)sics, or of divmit), or of psy¬ 
chology Whether moral law has its 
foun^Don m the will of God or in the 
evolunon of soaet), whether the wall 
of man is an efEaent cause, whether 
man is natural!) selfish or soaal are 
quesDons which do not enter mio eth 
ical mquiry Ethics is a search for 
“valid ultimate reasons for acting ot 
abstammg " Problems concernmg God, 
Nature, and Self belong not to ethics 
but to general philosoph) ’The intro¬ 
duction of these nouons into Ethics is 
liable to brmg with it a fundamental 
confusion between 'what is’ and 'what 
ought to be,’ destrucDve of all clear 
ness in ethical reasomng' 

LinuDng his field, therefore, to what 
would today be called “the phenom 
enology of morals" C*®® Husserl, 
Ideas), Sidgvvick brought under re¬ 
view three methods of ethical reason 
mg and their corresponding pnnaples 
He called them, for mevity, egoism in- 
tmnonism, and utilitanamsm BnOsh 
ethical opinion when his book first ap¬ 
peared, could fairly well be suminM 
up in these three positions The neo- 
Hegelian posibon, represented bv 
T H Green and F H Bradle), bad 
not yet challenged the nation^ phi 

losophy kVhen it did, beginning with 

the publication in 1875 of Greens In 
tToduction to Humes Treatise, the 
picture was no longer so simple. In 
subsequent ediDons Cthe sixth appeared 
posthumous!) m 1901), Sidgvvick un¬ 
dertook to refute the new philosoph) 

But historians question whether he 
could have conceived and wintten the 
kind of book he did if idealism had 
taken root in England a decade earlier 
The first method discussed by Sidg- 
wicfc is egoistical hedonism. We have 



mentioned SidgwicVs concern to sepa 
rate ethical questions from ps)cnO' 
logical ones. But histoncallj, ethical 
hedonism has ahsa\s been closely 
connected ^Mth psjchological hedon 
ism and has been thought to draw 
support from it For example, Jeremy 
Bentham maintained that ‘the con 
stantlj proper end of action on the part 
of an) indi\ idual' is his ow n happiness 
This IS an ethical proposition But 
Bentham also said that ‘on the occa 
Sion of c^c^y act he exercises, c\ery hu 
man being is incMtabI) led to pursue 
that line of conduct uhich, according 
to his Mcw of the case, taken by him 
at the moment, will be in the highest 
degree contributor) to his own greatest 
happiness' This is a ps)chological 
proposition Sidgwick saia that, if the 
ps)chological statement be construed 
stnctl), the ethical statement is mean 
ingless there is no point m maintain 
ing that one 'ought' to pursue the line 
of conduct which will bring him the 
greatest happiness if he is incapable of 
following any other line But even if 
the ps)chological law is taken in a 
weak and approximatw e sense, ‘ there is 
no necessary connection between the 
pS)chological proposition that pleasure 
or absence of pain to myself is always 
the actual ultimate end of my action, 
and the ethical proposition that my 
orvn greatest happiness or pleasure is 
for me the right ultimate end 

Ethical hedonism does, however de¬ 
serve consideration as a method of eth 
ICS apart from the alleged psychological 
law When a man makes 'cool self 
love’ the ordering principle of his life, 
he is, according to Sidgwick, using one 
of the “natural methods by which 
men judge between right conduct and 
wrong And the philosophical egoist 
who defines the good in terms of pleas 


ure IS doing no more than state this 
view m clear and meaningful terms 

One problem for example, that is 
implim m the popular conception of 
estimating satisfactions—say, the rela 
tivc value of poker and poetr)—is to 
find a common coin by which they can 
be measured Pleasure, conceived of 
as ' the kind of feeling that we seek to 
retain in consciousness,” serves as that 
coin To give the theory further appli 
cabilit), pain may be regarded as com 
mensurable with pleasure, along a 
scale on either side of a 'hedonistic 
zero 

Sidgwick submitted these notions to 
searching criticism the most damaging 
of which, in his estimation was that 
methodical and trustworthy evaluation 
of the pleasures involved in two dif 
ferent courses of action is impractical 
He did confess however that m spite 
of all the difiiculties that I have urged 
1 continue to make comparisons be¬ 
tween pleasures and pains with practi 
cal relnnce on their results But he 
concluded that for the systematic di 
rection of conduct other principles 
were highly desirable He thought that 
this would be recognized by the man 
who is concerned only with bis own 
happiness 

CommonmoraIity,hDwever although 
It allows a place for reasonable self 
love does not admit that a man has the 
right to live for himself alone This 
bnngs us to the second 'method of 
ethics which Sidgwick called intui 
tionism From this point of view, right 
conduct has very little to do with de¬ 
sires and selfish enjoyment What mat 
teis to It IS duty and virtue 

Sidgwick held that the nouons of 
^ght and ought," which are funda 
mental to the intuitionist point of view 
are ‘too elementary to admit of any 
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or denied For example we ought to wclc said that this was an application 
give ei erj man his own and it is of die pnnaple of the similarity of the 
right that the lower parts of our na parts of a mathematical or quantitative 
ture should be got erned by the higher whole 

These alleged axioms are self-evident TTie third principle is that of he- 
but onlj because they are tautologies netolence and follovts from the other 
Sidgwick called them sham axioms two If vse combine the principle of 
They are worth e\en less than popular pistice (equal respect for the right of 
moral rules every man) with the pnnaple of the 

It might seem from this analysis good on the whole we arrive at the 
that the entire attempt to base ethical notion of Universal Good by corapan 
reasoning upon intuition was a mis son and integration of the goods of all 
take and should be abandoned Such individual human—or sentient—exist 
however was not Sidgwiclcs conten ences 1 obtain the self evident prm 
tion It would be disheartening he ciple that the good of any one indmd 
said to have to regard as altogether ual is of no more importance from the 
illusory the strong instinct of common point of view of the universe than 
sense that points to the existence of the good of anv other And it is 
such principles and the deliberate con evident to me tliat as a rational being I 
victions of the long line of moralists am bound to aim at good generally 
who have enunciated them And if In Sidgwicks opinion these formal 
the varietv of human natures and cir principles of miuition are an indispen 
cumstances is so vast that rules are sable part of systematic eth cs provid 
not helpful in determining particular mg the rational necessity on which the 
duues there are nevertheless certain whole structure is based Egoistic he 
absolute practical pnnaples the truth domsm would have no kind of rational 
of which when they are explicitly foundation apart from the axiom of 
stated IS manifest prudence here expressed Nor would 

TTie first such principle is that of universal hedonism or utilitarianism 
jusuce or impartial ty It states that if without the other two axioms those of 
a kind of conduct that is right for me justice and benevolence 
IS not r gbt for someone else it must But the axioms of intuition do not 
be on the ground of some difference offer practcal guidance by themselves 
between the two cases other than the Thev must be given content and direc- 
fact that I and he are different per tion in terms of the good—not merely 
sons Sidgwick saw this as an applica m terms of the formal concept of the 
tion of the principle of the similarity good as excellence but in terms of 
of indiv duals that go to make up a the material concept of the good as 
logical whole or genus Tiappiness that is desirable con 

The second principle is that of p™ saousness We have ‘'cn the valid ty 
dence It states that Hereafter ns sttch of this concept m connection with ego- 
is to be regarded neither less nor mote ism All that remains is to accept it as 
than Now In other words a man theultimatecriicnon or standard which 
ought to ha\ e a care for the good of ought to gov em our acuons tow ard our 
his life as a whole and not sacrifice fellow men 

a distant good for a nearer one Sidg* Sidgwick s discussion of utilitanart* 
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ism the third of his three methods " is 
bnef It need not be extensne because 
Its mam principles ha\e already been 
stated—that the good is pleasure was 
showm under egoism and diat the right 
action has regard to the happiness of 
the whole was shown under intuition 
ism As we ha\e seen Sidg;wicl. does 
not try to base our dutj to mankind at 
large on feelings of heneiolence or 
natural s)Tnpathy It rests on 3 moral 
cognition as Jeremy Bentham because 
of his affinities mth the Age of Reason 
saw better than John Stuart Mill 
Sidgwiclv declared that utilitarianism 
requires a man to sacrifice not onlj his 
private happiness but also that of per 
sons whose interesu natural sjmpathy 
makes far dearer to him than his ossm 
wellbeing Its demands are sterner and 
rnore rigid than traditional notions of 
dutj and virtue And the Uolitanan 
who follow’s his pnnciples will find 
the whole of organized soaet) rising 
up against him to deter him from 
what he conceives to be his duty 

The fact that he found the rationale 
of uul tananism imphat in the axioms 
of intuitionism was for S dgwick a 
great «tep toward hr nging the diverse 
methods of ethics into a higher svn 
thesis That egoi m finds its rule of 
prudence among them was also en 
couraging But one fundamental breach 
remained to be healed How to rccon 
ale egoism with utilitarian dutv? 

Theologians have resolved the prob¬ 


lem b\ the doctrine of imraortalit) and 
eternal rewards But Sidgwick refused 
that solution in the interests of pre¬ 
serving the autonomv of ethics He did 
not deny the desirability of such an ar 
rangement but he saw no raUonal eva 
dence for iL It only expresses the vital 
need that our Practical Reason feels of 
proving or postulating this connection 
of virtue and self interest if it is to be 
made consistent with itself For” he 
says the negauon of this connexion 
must force us to admit an ultimate and 
fundamental contradiction in our ap¬ 
parent intuitions of what is Reasonable 
in conduct 

That would be tatamount to admit 
ting that rational ethics is an illusion 
It would not mean abandoning mO' 
ralit), but it would seem to be neces 
saiy to abandon the idea of lationaliz 
mg it completelj And this in turn 
would have the practical consequence 
that in a conflict between dun and 
self interest the conflict would fee de* 
cided bv the preponderance of one or 
other of two groups of non rational im 
pulses 

Sidgvvicks conclusion has about it 
the inconclusiveness of many a Soexa 
tic dialogue He suggested that we 
mav be faced with the alternative of 
accepting moral propositions on no 
other grounds than that we have a 
strong disposition to accept them or 
of opening the door to universal scep- 
tiasm 
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PnivapAL Ideas Aoaasced 

To I r tttorol/) rojpTMjMo a ferson must he tnlelligeitt, capable of making 
mnni ihittriclions. uncorrccil. aixIocinrZ^ tntoUvd in a siuialton m uJiicb not 
all of his I chax lor i< { rcdict ihir tn a hance 

To ast, should lie moral?" w to ask a senseless question, for it pre 

supposes the ins rumcnlahty of moral action 
The sense in uhich morahty as an end tn tiself ts an end for man is that 
jJjroiit^fi ixorriZ ocfJo»t man reaUzes himself 


Silf ft jfiijjjoi: ij a cfcatixc j'roecss x 
ll:<* hnil er mule j'ornl Ic 

In Flhical Stuhes, P H Bndlc) 
did not attempt to delineate a complete 
SN'tim of moral pliilosophj, rather, 
this UxA contains a disaissinn of prob 
Icms m ethics uhieh seemed to Urad 
les tn be of particular importance He 
belies ed that the function of eiljtcs "is 
not to male the world monl, but to 
reduce to ihcors the moralits current 
in the uotld ” QjnsequcntK the dis 
cussion begins sMth a consiucration of 
the facts of ordinar) morality 

UTiat does the average person mean 
when he sas-s that someone is morall) 
responsible? Moral responsibilits means 
that a person must ansucr for <omc or 
all of the thint’s that he has done that 
he must ansner to some mural author 
It), and that it is right that he should 
so answer if called upon He must be 
the same person when he committed 
the deed as when he is called upon to 
answer for it he must base a certain 
amount of intelligence he must be ca 
pableof maling moral distinctions 

A person is not responsible for every 
act For example he ma) be forced to 
do something that is contrar) to his de¬ 
sire He might even know what he is 
doing in the sense that an insane man 
knows and still is not responsible But 
if a person wills an act, even though he 
IS persuaded to will it the persuasion 
alone does not relieve him of moral re¬ 
sponsibility 


iherehy a self, uliicJi is a unity, aims at 
social cooperation uitli others 

An ethical act must be m some 
sense free!) done What meaning can 
wc attach to freedom? It is sometimes 
said that freedom means liberty to do 
what a person wills to do and liberty 
to choose what he wills to do How 
ever, to be free to choose does not 
mean that the choice is not motivated 
A choice Without motives is no choice 
at all, one must choose something on 
some grounds But if every act of a 
person could be predicted in advance, 
wc w-ould be unlike!) to say that he 
was free at all The truth is that some 
prediction is compauble with freedom, 
while some is not W'e must know how 
a moral person will act under certain 
arevrmstances, but it does not follow 
that we can know how he will act un 
dcr all circumstances The first sort of 
prediction ts founded on knowledge of 
character the second sort the predic¬ 
tion of all his acts annihilates him as 
an individual denies him a character 
and a self The character of a man is 
not made but makes itself out of the 
mans disposition and environment 
Thus the ordinary person does not be¬ 
lieve that mind can be explained in 
terms of purely physical laws 
The unsophisticated person believes 
that there is a necessary connection 
between punishment and guilt Pun 
ishment is the penalty that someone 
pays because he owes it He ments the 



punishment because he has done for raan^ The term w hich comes clos 
wrong, and the wrong exists m the est to expressing the end for man is 
self or in the will of the doer Pun self realization What can this term 
ishment is thus an end in itself Its mean? To understand its meaning 
purpose IS not to correct the cnminal clearly, Bradley thinlcs that we must 
nor IS It to protect society It is the de understand the meanings of self,' 

nial of wrong by the assertion of right “Teal/ realize,” and 'end" These 

If I am responsible, if I am free, if terms can be understood only wilhm a 

1 have a theory of punishment, I might system of related meanings and such a 

still ask the question, "Why should I s^stem would be in the area of meta 
be moral? Before this question can physics, with winch this book b) Brad 
be ansv\ered, its meaning must be ley is not concerned 
made clear Bradley points out that What v%e can show is that when we 
this IS a strange question Usually act morally, we do try to realize our 
when one asks, ' Why should I do it? selves We act to secure some end or 

one is asking for information concern object that we desire, and "all sve can 

mg the value of the act But it seems desire is, m a word, self ” A desired ob 

odd to ask, "What is morality good ject is a thought of an object as de¬ 

fer? ’ The answer seems to be that mo- sired by the indwidual What we aim 
rahty is good for its own sake If this at is the object as desired that is, at 
IS not the answer, then we seem to the self in the object But do we aim 

imply by the question that only means at a series of states of the self, discon 
are good and that there is some end tinuous and fragmented’ No, we aim 
beyond morality But where every good at the sum of these states, a sum to 
IS a good for, everything is good be vshich this particular stale contributes 
cause everything can be a means to ‘The question m morals, Bradley says 
something else However, no one is to find the true whole' 
would ask, "Why should I be moral’’ If we ask oursehes what it is we 
and then accept the answer, "You can most wish for, we shall answer with 
not be otherwise some general term such as happiness,' 

What, then can the question mean? ‘secunt),” posiuon ' This is the whole 
It may mean "What should I get by toward which we intend our acts to 
being moral? This question rests aim Every choice that we make is a 
again on the assumption that there is choice relative to the self which stands 
an end in itself that is not morality above the particularity of the choice 
But Bradle) belicses that he has shown This self is a unitj in a diversity It u 
that morality cannot be concerned not merely unity, which is static, nor 
merely with means He concludes that set merel) diversitj, which is chaotic 
a genuine ethical theory must be con out it is both realized in one infinite 
cemed with ends Therefore, the whole Bradley affirms ‘ 'Realize vour 
Why ?' in "Why should I be moral?' self as an infinite whole,' means Real 
asks nothing has no meaning ize yourself as the self-conscious mem 

There is one other possible interpre- bet of an infinite whole, by realizing 
tation of the question One might ask, that whole in yourself ’" 

'What does it mean to say that mo- But why aim at self realization when 
lality as an end in itself is the end one can aim at some specific thing 
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such as happiness? A concern with the getting of it js a moral duty ' TTie 
happiness is central in the utilitarian seeking of personal pleasure gives no 
theory of ethics Bradlc) wishes to practicable end to life 
dispose of this thcor) He answers his Most moralists hate bclieted that 
question In saving that hanpiqess is judgments must be made as to the 
not a specific thing !t is what ever) goodness of means as well as of ends 

one wants but wants m a thousand Tlie) believe that a good end does not 

different wa)s Most agree that happi justifj evil means Bradley believes 
ness is not the scaren for pleasure that the hedonist cannot on his own 

Pleasure, when achieved is found as theory be concerned with the ethics of 

an accompaniment of some other goal means If the end increases happiness 
But suppose that pleasure for pleas anj means is justified as a means Is 
urcs sake were a w irkablc gall Would prostitution an evil? The question for 
It be a moral goaP To saj that my the utilitarian is ‘Does it increase the 

aim IS to feel pleased as much as possi general happiness^ There is no way 

ble and as long as possible seems to be m which an answer to this quesuon 
contnr) to ever) notion of morality could be found and even if one were 
that a person could have unless he ac- found it could hardly be relevant to 
cepted the thcof) A goal must present the moral problem 
itself as a concrete whole which we What does it mean to saj that pleas 
can rcaliie b) our acts But pleasure is ure is a moral end? John Stuart Mill 
never realized m this waj It is a mo- wrote in l/tihraniriiisw (1863) Each 
mentar) internal state of an organism person s happiness is a good to that per 

various and perishing WTien the pleas son and the general happiness there- 

ure IS gone we arc no longer satisfied fore a good to the aggregate of all 

But the goal of the thcor> is to achieve persons Bradlej replies that the con 

a sum of these momentarj pleasures elusion does not follow A person de- 

Such a goal is impossible Bradtej be- sires his own happiness on psychologi 

Iicvcs No organism ever reaches the cal grounds and ne desires the happi 
end of possible pleasures until it is ness of others either as a means to his 
dead Further past pleasures are not own happiness or on some nonuuli 

pleasures but only ideas of pleasures tanan moral ground such as unselfish 

and they cannot be added to real pleas duty toward others Because my own 

ures happiness is desired and the happiness 

The hedonist tells us that we should of others is desirable it does not follow 
not aim at pleasure but at some rea that the combination of both is de- 
sonable course of action that will bring sired and desirable Bradley concludes 
pleasure What guarantee is there that this phase of his argument by remark 
any such course will result in pleas ing that Mill s argument is not a good 
ure? In whose pleasure will it result’ theoretica! deduction but it is the gen 
What IS pleasure to one may be pain eiation of the Utilitarian monster and 
to another The injunction to act so as of that we must say that its heart 
to achieve one s own personal pleasure is in the right place but the brain is 
is neither a general rule nor a moral wanting 

mandate Also Bradley says that to The argument stemming from the 
aim at pleasure is not to get it and yet question Why should I be moral? 
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has shown that the moral good as an 
end in itself must be sought for its <nvn 
sake One thcor) whicn stresses this 
view IS the duty for duty’s sake ethics 
of Immanuel Kant Bnefly, Bradley’s 
cricitism of Kants ethical theory is 
that the theory is too abstract to be 
used as a guide for practical action 
To do a duty is to do a specific act, 
but the reason for doing it, duty’s sake, 
gives no specific object for the act 
Duty’s sake is an abstract concept One 
can give this concept meaning but 
one cannot deduce any concrete mean 
ing from it 

The moral end for Bradley is self 
realizauon, not the isolated self as mth 
the uulitanans, not the abstract self 
acting for the sake of duty as with the 
Kanuans, but a self having a relauon 
to other selves in a community Only 
individuals are teal, but they become 
real through relations with other in 
dividuals in families, states, and na 
cons 'These communiues are the 
means through which the individual 
can realize his real self He has a place 
m a system of sehes which requires 
that he act in certain ways in relation 
to the whole and to the other selves 
which are parts The obligation that 
he has m relation to this system is 
summed up by Bradley as follows ‘In 
short, man is a social being he is real 
only because he is social and can real 
ize himself only because it is as social 
that he realizes himself ’ It is true that 
a person can choose his station within 
certam limits but everyone has a sta 
tion and duties pertainmg to it. Certam 
arcumstances and a certam position 
require certam acts The theory estab¬ 
lishes a relation betsveen the subjecuve 
person and the objective world which 
IS the soaety in which he hves When 
a person wills to act morally, he wills 


to fill an objectw e place in the concrete 
world When he succeeds, that is, real 
izes himself morally, something ishich 
ought to be in the world is in it Then 
the person is what he ought to be, and 
he is content and satisfied 
The next problem is to determine 
how a person can know what paruai 
lar act is right or \vrong This is an 
important question, but for Bradley it 
IS not the function of philosophy to 
answer it Philosophy aoes not deal 
with particulars This is the area 
of common sense, science, and other 
fields of practical action Philosophy 
tnes "to understand whatis ’ 

Within Bradley’s self realization the¬ 
ory of ethics, we can still raise the 
quesuon as to whether morality and 
self realizauon are the same thing 
A person may realize himself through 
his work, but we would not be in 
dined to say that he was moral just bfr 
cause he was a good scienust or a good 
artist On the other hand, we would 
not be indined to call a person moral 
if, although he failed to transgress any 
moral rules, he had done nothing at 
all The moral man seems to be one 
who tnes to do well in everything that 
he attempts The moral demand is that 
one do his best both m work and m 
plaj Of course there are courses of 
action which are not moral choices 
One may go to another aty by train, 
car, or bus and the choice need not be 
a moral one Cahhough it could be) 
even though the act of going is mor 
ally desirable 

If a moral act is a good act and if a 
moral act is one which realizes the self, 
we may say, according to Bradley, that 
morali^ is coextensive with the re¬ 
alization of the ideal self What is the 
ideal self? It is both a soaal and a non 
social idea As a soaal ideal it is real 



ait! in wKictN in ones stition mJ its 
duties Hut one nlu) has duties to 
onesilf duties besond tlic station A 
good mm IS a mm ulio strives for 
goix! whether he achieves it or not 
Not all gooils will l>c reilaed much 
that IS striven for will not l>c attamcil 
Ones pom! m ones stition is a gooi! 
mvdc Msillc in the world the pood 
Iwvtind IS the poml of the idea! self 

Slnralitv IS self realization insofar as 
this mav f>c tilcn as an tmression of 
the Will for good It is a ilcvotion to 
what seems Wsi as against what we 
happen In hie Its achievement is the 
compatibihtv of reason and passion of 
demand am! accomplishment It is the 
state in which all individual acts arc 
subsumed under one collective end 
Tlic nature of this end is the subject 
of mctaphvsics 

In contrast the liad self is one that 
has no coherence It acts on no prin 
ciple It acts toward no coherent end 
It turns awa> from its social dimen 
Sion coniradiciinp and opposing the 
good self Acts that accoru with the 
pood self give us pleasure Iwcausc 
thc) accord vsith our real King and 
that of the vsorld but the bad self 
IS sclf-eonlradictor) it has no center 
to which Its acts arc related It is 
dmen by lust from one course of 
action to another from one supposed 


end to some different one TTie bad 
self 15 not self-conscious If u were it 
would become the good self bv select 
ing some unifjing ideal for self reahza 
tion Nor can the bad self be desired 
for us own sale An evil act may be 
desired but not insofar as ti is evil If 
morahtv is self realization then to dc 
sire evil would be to hate the self 

Reflection on moralitj leads us bc- 
\ond It On the one hand it demands 
that we explain the self as a meia 
physical cntiiy On the other it leads 
us into a philosophy of religion to 
answer the question of the connection 
between religion and morality One 
fact IS clear—that the person who is 
religious and docs not act morally is 
an impostor Religion requires some 
act and that act is a moral one But 
morality is not religion Mere mnralitv 
IS an iilcal religion is belief in a real 
object 

An ideal something only an our 
imagination cannot be the object of 
religion Faith is the recognition of 
ones true self in an object It includes 
the belief that the course of the world 
cometges on some fftiTpose and that 
the real human self and the div me self 
arc one Justified by fa th the ideal 
self through religion finds Us objec¬ 
tive realization in God 


PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS 

Author Thomas Hill Green C1836-1882) 

Tyjcofwork Ethics metaphysics 
first puhhihed 1883 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Nature ts dependent upon a self dtsUnguuhing consciousness that is prior to 
fnite minds 
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Hiimint cotjsctoiisness stands betneen nature and the dnine consaousness, 
man is free because he has understandingmid the capaaty to « dl 

The UtiUtanans are vustaken in cloiniing that pleasure ts the greatest good, 
man's good js ulinteier satis^es man ■alien, as a moral Iieing, Jie is iKoliinJed by 
the ideal of realizing his capacities, the dntne tn him 

Virtue, rather than pleasure, ts the moral good 

What Green called "the national as metaphysics and oF Utilitananism as 
philosophy ’ of Britian was represented ethical theory Under the impetus of 
m the nineteenth century ofj S Mill, Dansinism, according to Green, em 
T H Huxley, and Herbert Spencer pincism had come near to explaining 

It was rooted in matenalism and sensa morality out of existence Newly en 

Qomsm and found its political and lightened, the moralist could no longer 
ethical expression m altruistic hedon mock the misery of the poor or flat 
ism In the unwersiues, to be sure, a ter the complacency of the prosperous 
more classical, theologically grounded by speaking of ob^ence to law, he- 
tradition remained, and such Bntish cause it had been demonstrated to him 
men of letters as S T Coleridge and that laws were not the sort of things 
Thomas Carlyle had, through their that could be disobeyed, and that it 
wnongs, familianzed the literate pub- was laws that had brought the poor 
he with the flat or of German Tran their misery and the others their pros 

scendentalism But the nauonal phi pent) The charm of this discoven 

losophy'was effecutely challenged for was that it removed much that had 
the first tune by a group of academic previously seemed mystenously beyond 
philosophers, chiefly at Oxford, who human comprehension, but when its 
rell under the spell of Kant and Hegel impbeanons had had an opportuiutv w 
It has been said that they invented the sink in, a reconsideration had to cone 
"Hegel my th’’ in order to counteract Nothing, Green mamtained, could be 
the DarvMn myth' which Huxley was more contrary to the ideals of enlight 
so successfully propagating at the tune, ened reason 

which may indicate diat important ele- Green begins his reconsiderauon by 
ments in the Bntish religious and raising the question "whether a being 
moral hentage were not adequately that was merely the result of natural 
represented m ‘ the national philoso- forces could form a theory of those 
phy " forces explaining himself' If “ 

Such, at any rate, is the contention saence presupposes a prmaple which 
of Green m his Prolegomena to Ethics, is not one of the facts which it explains, 
ongmall) given as lectures at Oxford then vse shall have learned that, at 
The work falls naturally into two parts, least in respect of knowing, man is 
of which the first is concerned with not merely a child of nature but is 
the metaphvsical foundations of moral possessed of a principle that is higher 
and the second with moral pnnaples than nature Green argues that because 
and their application But Ixith pans the data of the natural saences are all 

are deielopro in antithesis to tradi gisen vvathm consaousness, the latter is 

Oonal Bntish philosophy; they point die prerequisite for our knowledge of 
out in turn the failings of naturalism nature and cannot conceivably be tbe 
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by product of matenal forces as Hux 
ley was maintaining Not merely are 
the data known through consciousness 
—they are constituted by it Motion 
for example has no meaning except 
such as IS derived from a synthesis of 
the different positions successively held 
by one and the same body We cannot 
think of It without engaging mental 
processes which give continuity and 
form to a manifold of sense impres 
sions 

But as the argument develops 
man s knowledge of nature is only an 
instance of the wider principle that 
consciousness is prerequisite to the eX 
istence of nature itself By nature wo 
mean a system of unalterable rela 
lions Now any relation involves the 
familiar problem of unity in dnersit) 
But the source of unity and connection 
cannot he inside nature for nature js 
a process of change and that which 
gives the world its permanent character 
cannot itself be subject to change In 
telligence however readil) accom 
phshes that which in nature is mcon 
eeivahle A multiplicity of feelings and 
sense impressions is ordered and un> 
fied at ever) moment of our expen 
ence Tins is the w’ay the world bo’ 
comes one for each individual But 
since nature IS obviouslj not dependent 
on particular human intellects for it* 
existence there must be a umfvini? 
factor prior to our finite minds B 
must be the common source of the re¬ 
lations which consutute nature and 
our conception of ii and 'because the 
function which ic must fulfl >* 
one which on however limited a scale 
we ourselves exercise in the acquis tior» 
of experience and exercise bv mean* 
of such a consciousness “ we arc justi 
f cd in conclud ng that it too is "a self 
d stinguishing consciousness." 


For Green human consciousness 
stands between the divine conscious 
ness and nature Man exists in time 
his bodily changes are causally related 
to everything else m nature And his 
kinship with the latter is not limited 
to his body his sensations are con 
nected widi changes in the brain 
which in turn are influenced by light 
and motion From this side the mind 
may well be thought of as a stream of 
consciousness That however is only 
half the truth for if consciousness 
were merely a stream it would never 
arise to self awareness Onl) because 
man is able to take a stand outside the 
stream to find a point unmoved by 
change does he know an) thing In 
(his aspect his thought transcends na 
ture and is related to the eternal con 
sciousness According to Green the re¬ 
lation 1 $ peculiar!) intimate the divine 
consciousness reproduces itself in 
man using feeling and sensation to ob- 
jeeufy Itself there TTie reproduction 
takes place piecemeal and by degrees 
because its vehicle is part of nature 
because it takes up into itself the "con 
slant success on of phenomena m the 
sentient life But though our knowl 
edge 1 $ partial it is nevertheless idcnti 
cal in essence with die eternal con 
sciousness which it reproduces 

Herein lies the secret of man s free¬ 
dom He alone of all natural creatures 
IS a self able to stand apart from the 
world and bv virtue of the fragment 
of divimu which is in him suMue 
nature and havT dnmin on over iL In 
add tion to understand ng he has the 
capacit) to will and the world appears 
to him not merclv for what it is but 
also for vv hat it should he 
Just as anaivs s of knowledge made 
It necessar) to d stinguivh a j-wicfuw 
slaev vhc fiwx tH WTivaVion by 



means of which sensations were inte 
grated into facts of nature, so the anal) 
SIS of \oIition presupposes, as standing 
o\et*our feelings, appetites, and de 
sires a conscious moment in \irtue of 
which these impulses are converted 
into motnes Wants are natural man 
shares them with other animals But, 
properly speaking a want becomes a 
desire only when it is present to con 
saousness as an object, that is to say, 
as an ideal end *rhere is no desire 
apart from intellect But knowing a 
want iniolies comparing it with others 
prehminary to deciding whether it is to 
be satisfied The choice between de¬ 
sires is determined by volition, that is, 
by the character of the individual 
Green opposed the contention of em 
pineal psychology that man's actions 
are determined by the strongest desue 
Desires only condition our choices, 
which are determined by the self And 
a man’s self, as Green has maintained, 
IS only paiti^ly contained in nature. 

On the strength of these metaphysi 
cal considerations. Green yvas prepared 
to challenge the naturalistic theoiy of 
morals and to develop an idealistic one 
Both parties—the naturalists and the 
ideaLsts—ysere agreed that insofar 
as man acts morally he seeks self-satis 
facuon The) yvere also agreed that in 
tellect plays an important role m deter 
mining which acts are good and which 
are bad The difference betiieen them 
lay, as we might anticipate, in whether 
man s satisfaction is to be found on a 
purely natural leiel or whether it in 
yohes an ideal that transcends nature 
It should be noted that m practice 
Green yias closer to his opponents than 
their tlieones might suggest Both were 
progressive and humaiutanan m out 
look, condemning heartless ambition 
and lazy indulgence Both were ac¬ 


tive and optimistic in politics, shanng 
the vision of peace and brotherhood 
among men The problem was to pro¬ 
vide the correct theoretical account of 
what morality consists in And each 
side believed that theory matters and 
that WTong thinking is likely to lead 
to evnl conduct 

In Its simplest form, the question 
was Is a maximum of pleasure what 
man always desires^ Green mamtained 
that it IS not—that the object chosen is 
always the satisfaction of some specific 
desire and never pleasure on its own 
account The thought of the pleasure 
which accompames the realization of 
the object may increase our eagerness 
for the object, but desire defeats itself 
if pleasure becomes the chief object 
of our stnving There is, moreover, a 
logical contradiction in maintaining 
that the siimmum bouHjn is the great 
e$t sum of pleasures Pleasures are m 
stantaneous, and the sum of pleasures 
IS not a pleasure but an intellectual ab¬ 
straction, according to Green To sav 
that vve seek the sum of pleasures is to 
abandon hedonism and to admit that 
man finds his satisfaction on an ideal 
plane Green pointed to J S Mills 
UliUlanamsm (1863) as an example 
of the inconsistencies into which he¬ 
donism leads Mill had amended the 
doctnnu of earlier Utilitarians in con 
ceding that pleasures vary m quality 
and he tacitly admitted that what prop¬ 
erly motivates man is a sense of his 
own dignity Nature does not provide 
us with any such ideal we are thrown 
back as in the case of knowledge, 
upon the notion of a divine conscious 
ness present to mans mmd and work 
ing there for its own fulfillment 

Fot Green, therefore the moral good 
mvut be distinguished from good m 
genera! as “that which satisfies the de- 



sjir of a mora! agent or that tn uhich uhtch although it had recognized the 
a tnoni agent can find the salitfaction principle of bcnc\olcncc or altruism 
of himself uhich he nccessarilj seeks" fiad neser been happy m its attempts 
The pnctica! definition of that g«>od to show why a man should sacnfice 
admittedl) presents some difficulties, his own happiness for that of others if 
Man IS bent on realizing to the full he were not inclined to do so The 
extent his moral capacities hut he fact is according to Green the ‘better 
cannot knoss those capacities Until he reason which presents itself as a law 
has realized them tScserthcless m the to the indiiidual also presents itself 
moral struggle for the better life in as a lasv to esery man and For the same 
which men through the centuries hate reason as prescribing means to the 
been engaged the direction is csidcnl fulfilment of an idea of absolute good 
7f has hccamc clear on the one hand common to him with them 
that the life of intcmpcnnce and self Virtue then instead of pleasure is 
indulgence is no wa) to reahre the the good which man ought ahvajs and 
good nor on the other is the hfe of cxcrjnshcre to pursue and accord ng 
ruthless self-seeking \Vc has e no difli to Green the course of moral progress 
cult), therefore in marking out certain is best traced in terms of the extent to 
general lines of moral auvance The whicli men were interested in the cul 
good 1 $ personal ind it is socwl inauon of sirtuc rather than m mate- 

Although the dmne plan is for all tialprospent) Resiewingthehistoryof 
humaiwt) u can be tcahicd only when Western motalicy from the Greeks to 
indwidual men frecl) submit to the di the present he maintained that while 
rection of the eternal consciousness as Plato and Anstotle adequately under 
It IS manifest m (heir Iwcs In differ stood the personal aspect of moral good 
ent historical settings the ideal ap- ness they were deficient in their ap¬ 
pears to change but the formal ele- preciation of ns scope—a defect sup- 
ment in csery moral situation is the phed by Christianity If modem mor 
same Tlie good for man is never an) als are superior to those of the Greeks 
thing but lo)alty to the ideal Sus it is in the greater renunciahon which 
pended as he is between nature and they impose upon the individual—a 
divinit) man is ever compelled to self-denial which however is not mis 
choose whether he will identify him taken for a good in itself but as a 
self With his ph)sical appetites Or with rneans to assisting in the struggle up- 
ihat which stands to him as a div ne ward of the many 
command His realization of selfhood The final portion of the book con 
demands that he choose the latter In cems the question of the value of 
Kants language he must follow duty moral theory in helping persons know 
for duty s sake their duty In Green s opinion theory 

But It IS not possible to respect the is important because the moral ideal is 
demands of reason in one s own person to make men aware o£ their true na 
without respecong them in all others tures which requires that they reflect 
On this Kantian axiom Green devel on their conduct and on the adequacy 
oped his account of the common good of accepted standards As between the 
once again finding himself in opposi greatest happiness theory and that 
tion to the national ph losophy which finds man s good in self reahza 
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lion,’ the former appears to provide 
the cleartr cntern, and Green credited 
the leaders of the Utilitarian mo\t.mcnt 
with impornnt moral and political 
gains Dut, inasmuch as the hedonistic 
thcor) gave no adequate account of 
duty, It seemed to Green to pose a 
threat to moral initiative and, indeed, 
dangcrouslj to weaken the individuals 
abilit) to resist evil Green’s own the¬ 


ory, as he acknow ledged, offers no tech 
niquc for making moral choices—the 
philosopher's judgments, like those of 
other men, being largclj an intuitive 
application of the ideal But it has the 
advantage of keeping uppermost the 
claims of the ideal, and m cases of 
moral conflict it may help the individ 
ual choose ' the higher but more pam 
ful ^x>d " 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 

Author Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900^) 

Type of work Ethics 

Fust published Parts I and II, 188J, III, 1884, IV, 1885 

Principai, Ideas Advanced 

Life is the vnll to ■pouer, and he who uotdd truly U\e must overcome the 
beliefs ffiid conventions of ccw«mo»j men, he must become on oierman (or 'super 
man ') 

Those who teach the CUnstian virtues of pity and meekness seek to corrupt 
man, to destroy his ivill to power, and to make him submit to those who prosper 
from the conventional way 

Men who do not haie the coiimge to live seek to escape by sleeping, by pn'ung 
the soul more than the body, and by seeking peace instead of war 

The merman is virtuous when he frees himself from the belief i« Cod and 
from the hope of an afterlife, he is nauseated by the rabble, and his joy comes 
front surpassing those who live by false hopes and beliefs 

Worship of any sort is a return to childhood, tf men must ti orship, let them 
uorship donkeys tf that suits them 

It IS difEcult to decide whether 
Nietzsche is greater as a literary figure 
or as a philosopher He v^as a literary 
master of the German language He in 
fiuenced such wnters as Bernard Shaw, 

H L Mencken, Theodore Dreiser, 

Robinson Jeffers, Frank Noms, and 
Jack London He is neither a system 
atic philosopher in the sense of HegeL 
nor a meticmous criucal philosopher in 


the sense oF Ernst Mach, the philos 
opher of science Nietzsche belongs 
rather to the tradition of philosophers 
who wished to tell men how to hve. 
His injunction is for one to become an 
indiv’idual, and to follow ones own de¬ 
sires—if necessary, through the de¬ 
struction of others. 

Nietzsche IS of ten inconsistent, some- 
tunes contradictor), but he is almost 
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olu'art pmvfKativc Ilis cnticjjms of 
nineteenth centun institutions rcmmtl 
the renilir nf those of Ins contempo* 
raries Sften KicrVcj^iard and Tswor 
Dosi<xr\sI.i and like tlicirs often seem 
to aj nl\ to our own centur) I Ijs ptHi 
lis'e ooctnne is rejected bs most people 
and IS acexpterl not as Nici 2 schc Ind 
hopctl In potential kadirs but lij those 
bopclessls defeated In modern cnili 
nation 

Tliere arc three nrincip.iI themes in 
Thus S;ul:e ZaratiutstTa the ssill to 
posscr, the conse'ijitenl resiluation of 
whies and the doctrine of eternal re 
currcncc Life is csscntiallj a mil to 
power, the fechnR that one is in com 
mand of oncscU and of the future In 
controlling the future, one finds tint 
the snlucs which most people accept 
arc inadequate and that one must adopt 
a new, in min\ cases opposite set of 
values But neither power nor the ness 
set of tnlucs IS desirable for us conse¬ 
quences If one were to use povser to 
accomplish some final end one would 
no longer nectl it if one were to rcilizc 
the ness salucs one would no longer 
need tlicm Tor Nimsche there ore no 
fiml ends Power and the rcsalintion 
of salucs art good in thcmsclscs ami 
conscquentls there is no millennium 
nothing hut an eternal recurrence of 
people things and problems 

These three themes arc desclopcd 
carcfull} m Thus Sjoke Zarathustra 
This exposition ssill follow Nietzsches 
manner of dcselopment sshich is both 
self<onscious and purposise 

The main theme in Part I is that 
the individual stands alone with his 
fate m his own hands He can cscpecl 
no help from others either in this life 
or m some imagined future life He 
must make himself to use the phrase 
of the modern existentialists As Part I 


opens we find that 2jr3thustra has 
spent ten j cars on a mountain m mcdi 
laiion Ills companions have been his 
eagle, a svmliol of pride and Ins scr 
pent a sjTnbol of wisdom He has just 
decided to go into the world of men to 
teach some of the wisdom that he has 
acquired during his period of medita 
lion 

On the vvaj down the mountain, he 
meets a saint who tells him that the 
waj to help men is to stay away from 
them and to save them through prayer 
Here Nietzsche announces one of his 
important ideas that the individual can 
expect no supernatural help because 
Gm is dead 

Zinthustta reaches a town where, 
finding a CTOwd engaged in watching a 
tightrope walker perform his act, he 
savs to them / teach you the ovenuati 
Man IS something that shall be over 
come He explains that man has 
cvoK-cd from apes but that he is still 
apelike Man is poisoned by those 
who teach that salvation is found not 
in this world but in the next and by 
those who teach the Christian ethics of 
witue yustice and pity But the people 
in the crowd arc not ready for Zara 
thustras message They think that he 
IS announcing the tightrope walkers 
act He reflects that they cannot be 
taught since they are not readv to take 
the first step toward learning by recog 
nizmg that their present beliefs are 
false What Zarathustra must find is 
those who do not know how to live 
except by going under for they are 
those who cross over 

The tightrope wallier faTlls and is 
killed Zarathustra and the corpse are 
left alone in the market place Zara 
thustra then realizes that one of his 
great problems will be to communicate 
his message to people too indifferent or 



ccncc chanct and pranlislincss. *In 
c\Tr)iIiinR one thing 1 $ impossible n 
tionalit) Of course one maj use a 
little wisdom butonh as a joke 

But sshat of people who cannot ac 
cept this doctrine because the) arc weak 
m bod) and in mind? Tlicy cannot he 
expected to accent the truth thc\ talk 
but cannot think The) ask onf) for 
contentment and refuse to face life 
The) expect teachers of contentment 
flatterers ssho will tell them the) are 
right The) want those who will con 
demn as sms the acts that the) neeer 
commit and ss lio ssoll praise their small 
sins as sirtues. But Nietzsche contin 


In sasing the most godless word and 
the other gods died laughing 

What arc often consider^ csils turn 
out on dose cxamin ition bs Nietzsche 
to be goods- Sex which is cursed bs 
"all hair-shirtcd dcspiscrs of the bod)" 
IS 3 sirtiic for the free and innocent- 
Lust to rule which dcstros-s cniliza 
tions IS a fit^aennt) for the oserman 
Selfishness a \icc onI\ of masters as 
seen b) their slaves is a necessary 
virtue of great bodies and great souls 
The first commandment is to love sour 
self the great law is Vo nor s;ere)out 
neighj or' Man is something that must 
be overcome " 


ucs Tes 1 nm ^rathustra the god Nicfzsche turns at last to the doc- 
less* Tliesc teachers of resignation’ tnne of eternal recurrence The theorv 
WHiatevcr IS small and sick and scabb), that histor) repeats itself in identical 
the) crawl to like lice and onlj m) c)xlcs is familiar to us through Plato 
nausea prevents me from squashing who derived it from the wntings of 
them Egvptian and Bab) Ionian astronomers- 

Although much that Nietzsche sa« It requires a concept of time that has 

IS negative and critical he con$tanU)r not been congenial to Western thought 

warns the reader that criticism should ever since it was attacked bv Saint 
be given only out of love and in prep- Augustine For us time seems to move 
aration for a positive doetnne to fol m a straight line that has no turnings 
low Condemnation for its own sake IS Nietzsche knowing that his doctrine 
evidence onl) of an interest in filth would not be well received stated it 
and dirt first of all as coming from Zarathustra s 

If God IS dead how did he die? Here animals “Evervthing goes eventhing 
Nietzsche cannot resist a cntiasm of comes back etcmallv rolls the w heel of 
the musician Wagner with whom he being WTiatever is happening now 
had been closclj associated and with will happen again and has happened 
xvhom he had finally quarreled Wag before The great things of the wxrld 
ner had vvntten an opera Gollerdam recur but so do the small The recur 
fttsrtntgCTheTmh^htoftheCods^ It rence of the small things of the men 
- a hiehlv dramatic storj of the de- farthest removed from the overman 
, of the Norse gods Nietzsche »» --- 


at first impossible for Zarathustra 


* \s that the gods did not die in the toaccept That the return is exactly the 
that Wagner describes. On the same—not that the best returns not 
they laughed themselves to that the part returns not that all ex 
___ rtf tbpir number an cent the «nr«i-T-rttumo k..»•!...» rtir 


?"th when one of their number an cept the worst returns but that a/7 best 
““ ^ that there was onl) one god and worst returns—is difficult for him 
ealous god had lost his godhead to acknowledge But at last he is will 
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to abindon the tloctnnc of progress 
for the inJtli of ctcrn il recurrence 
Tlie foiirtli pirt of T/:tit S; iJce 
ZiTfijrliimrT not int(.ntl«n\ Nicirvhe 
to lx. ll«e list IS ct>nctnKHl with the 
contetjucnccsof accepting somi portion 
of Z-inthustras iciclimg ssithout ac¬ 
cepting the whole One must take all 
or none Much of this part consists of 
parothes of Quisnan Mews—for ex 
ample that one mu't l»eenme like a 
little Ixnine to enter the kingdom of 
heasen 

Zarathustra who is still concerned 
With the oserman wonders what he 
wiU Iw like As he goes from place to 
place in the world he sees that man is 
fit onls to be despisctl unless he is the 

I irelude to the ostrman Man is not to 
e prcseiacd he is to he osercome 
Man must be bta\e t\cn though there 
IS no God man must be strong because 
he IS cmI and he must hate his neigh 
bor as a consc(]ucnec of the will to 
power 

But once more this doctrine ts too 
strong for the people who listen to 
Zarathustra Although Cod is dead it 
is neccssar) for them to make a god of 
their own and this lime thc) choose a 
donkey Thc animal fulfills all of thc 


mjuiremcnts for a god lie is a servant 
of men lie docs not speak and there¬ 
fore IS neser wrong Tlic world cre¬ 
ated as stupidls as possible is in his 
own image Frerrone is able to bcliere 
in the donker s long cars Zarathustra 
afar uphraiding the people for wor 
shiping a dnnkes is told by them that 
It IS better to worship some god eren a 
dnnkes than no god at all At least 
here is something that thc worshiper 
can see touch hear and esen smell 
and taste if he wants to God seems 
more credible in this form Thc first 
atheist was the man who said that God 
is spinl 

Zanihustra replies to this plea for 
thc dnnkc) bj pointing out that wor 
ship of ans sort is a return to child 
ho«ad TTie oserman has no wish to 
enter thc kingdom of heasen he wants 
thc earth Moweter if the people need 
to worsliip let them worship donkeys 
if such a belief helps them 

No man except Zarathustra has seen 
the earth as it is But the overman will 
come and he will see it He will com 
mand thc earth and it will obey With 
this vision in mind Zarathustra turns 
again to the world to search for and 
bnng into perfection the overman 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS 

Author Ernst Mach C1S38 1916) 

Type of VI orh Philosophy of mmd epistemology 
First juibhshcd 1886 

Phincipal Ideas Advanced 

The special sciences are systems of syt tbols hy means of which man orders the 
facts immediately given in experience the world ts the sum of all phenomena 
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too stupid to understand him. But his 
purpo<«: remains firm I wdl teach 
men the meaning of their existence— 
the overman the lightning out of the 
dark cloud of man Since he cannot 
teach the multitude he decide-s that he 
will have to select a few disciples who 
will follow him liccausc thej want to 
follow themselves 

Throughout the rest of Part I Nie¬ 
tzsche expresses a senes of more or Jess 
disconnected cnticisms of the men of 
his time Most people are sleepers he 
cause sleep robs them of tWught 
makes them like inanimate objects and 
imitates death Man uses sleep as a 
means of escape just as Cod created 
the world as a diversion as an escape 
from himself 

Another sort of escape is found b) 
accenting the injunction to renounce 
the body and love the soul But the 
soul IS only a part of the bodj and one 
must love the whole more than one 
loves anj pare Love of the soul to the 
exclusion of the bod) is a kind of re¬ 
nunciation of life Another is the be 
hef that life is full of suffering So it is 
but the overman will see to it that his 
IS not one of the sufferers War brings 
out many of the best qualities in men 
Nietzsche argues Tou should Jove 


Nietzsche asks. Women arc onlv half 
human at l>cst more Me cats or covvs. 
What 1 $ great is the pission of lo'C 
between men and women for all crea 
lion IS the result of passion The sniu 
lion to all of women $ problems is child 
bearing and this is the on!) interest 
women ever have in men A man iiecd> 
iwo things danger and plav His inter 
cst in woman is that she is “the mw* 
dangerous plaything” She is the rec¬ 
reation of me warrior ” Her hope 
should be that she will bear the o\a 
man Men are merely evil but women 
arc bad That is whv thev are danger 
ous Men can overcome them only hv 
subjugating them completely An old 
Clone agrees w ith Zaratnustra and adds 
her advice *^00 arc going to women? 
Do not forget the whip'” 

How should one die? Only when 
one has perfected his life but if o”* 
cannot Jive a perfect life then it is b®* 
to die m battle Death must come be¬ 
cause one wants It 

Part 1 ends with the injunction that 
through Zaraihustras teaching one 
should not become merely a disciple 
and imitator of the prophet but should 
learn through him to understand one¬ 
self The section ends on a note that 
has become fanuliar Dead are 


peace as a means to new wars—and the gods now uc want the overman to InC 

jiort peace more than the long —on that great noon let this be our 

You say it is the good cause that hal last will 

lows even war? I say unto you it is In Part II Nietzsche develops the 

the good war that hallows any cause nodon of the will to pow er The first 

The state another escape from re- part is largely negative but the second 
alit) IS one of the greatest enemies of part p^ov^des the positive doctrine h 
individualism It tells the citizen what begins with the idea that the conjecture 
to do how to live it replaces his per of God is meaningless because it defies 
sonality with Its own the imaginabon However the conjec- 

Another renunaauon of life is dedi ture of the overman is within the scope 
cation to the ideal of chastity To deny of the human mind if one first elimi 
the lust of the flesh is often to afBim nates error One cause of error is pity 
the lust of the spint Why deny lust? but the overman is willmg to sacrifice 
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himself and so he IS willing to sacnfice to power but m its lowest form The 
others Priests cause error Thej have forerunner of the overman has the will 
taken death as their God s tnumph to be master the will to command the 
they need to be redeemed from their will to conquer Since he is incapable 
Redeemer They are virtuous because of positive action the slave can do nei 
they expect a reward in the afterlife ther good nor evil The master with his 
but there is no reward For the over capacity for evil has a capabilitv for 

man to be virtuous is to be true to one good If the good requires positive ac 

self and to follow where the self leads tion so does the beautiful Zarathustra 
The mass of people want power and asks 'Where is beautj? and answers 
pleasure too but they want the wrong Where I must will v\ath all m) will 
kinds The overman must seek the where I want to love and perish that 
higher powers and pleasures He must an image may not remain a mere 
be nauseated by the rabble that is image 

around him If one cannot find truth among those 

This category of nausea is also found who tell the people what they want to 
m works by Dostoevski and Jean Paul hear still less can one find it among 
Sartre In Notes from Underground the scholars who have removed them 
the sickness is caused by the loathsome selves from the possibility of action 
ness of life m Sartres Nmsea it is and who knit tlie socks of the spirit 
caused by the meaninglessness of ex Neither can one turn to the poets 
istence For Nietzsche the malaise TTiev know so little they have to lie to 
comes from seeing the rabble as one fill the paces they wTite They are the 
would see a field of dead deca)mgan great mjth makers they created God 
iinals from seeing their stinking fires ^rathustras mission is to lead men 
and soiled dreams awav from mvths toward on assertion 

Nietzsche s statement of his positive of the will Men who accept the mvths 
doctrine is often intenupted W fell are like actors who pla) the parts as 
criticisms The contrast oetween the signed to them but who can never be 
desires of the masses and those of the themselves The man who exercises the 
overman reminds him of the belief that will to power can do so onl\ by being 
all men are equal But if men were himstlf 

born equal there could be no overman The TTiird Part of Thus Sj ake Zara 
Those who have preached cqualitv t/uistra introduces the theme of eicmal 
have told the people what thev wanted recurrence hut it is almost obvciircd bv 
to hear rather than the truth The truth other themes The mam question is 
can be discovered only bv the free spirit What docs one experience when one 
mat Wills desires and loves Such a travels Zarathustra decides that no 
“ce spirit finds that not all things can matter where one travels one can cx 
M understood and that some must be pcnencconlv oneself But if this is the 
Wt The will to truth is )iist one aspect case then the individual is bevond 
of the will to power Such a will enmes gxxl and evil both of which require 
the free spirit bevond truth and falsitv some absolute standard or criterion of 
and btvond good and evil as well The judgment Tlicrc is none. Man lives m 
thinks that he cm conquer bis a world not of purpose knowledge 
niastcr bj his scrvilitv he has the will law and design hut of accident inno- 
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Si«c<? yh) steal ohjects, hodies, and sensaitont are all yhenonienal ht characier, 
It IS f'ossd’Ic that semalious arc connected « nh yhy steal ex ents 

Our yerceyiion of iIihichiioikiI space Tejrescnti the exjcnence of countless 
yenerattons the conecj uans of our vodtes at tnoiin^ and of the etixiroament as 
fixed are ft\ed in racial memory. 

The common sense, reahstic of the uorld is a yroduct of nature dnel 
oyed in the course of <rt ohnion 

The concepts of science are useful fctlans, names for complexes of phenom 
ena 

The ostensible purpose of i\!acli*s rieJ ostr into the domain of another 
Coiitrihiiiioris to tne Analysis of the science, for, ultimate!), all must form 
ScHjatiOMS was to report certain ex one ssholc' Is the ssorld an clcctro- 
pcriments uhicli he had made on the macnciic field, or is it a swarm of 
relationship between sensations and molecules which in turn are composed 

neural phjsiolo^y Dut the permanent of indestructible atoms’ Too much in 
interest of the boik is due less to the iclicctual cnerg), said Mach, was be- 
cxperimcnts ibcmscKcs than to the ing diverted from real problems m an 
rauicallv empirical standpoint which effort to resolve pseudo-problems such 
the author adopted in the exposition as these 

of his findings Sttung aside the tradi The gulf that separated phvsics 
tional mind body problem as “meta from psjcholog) was one of these 

physical," he proposed that ps)cholog) nscudo-problems In order to help 

and physiology alike be restricted to ondge it in an intelligible manner, 

describing facts and ihcir connections Mach had adopted Leibniz's ihtxirs of 

l*licsc two sciences, he argvicd do not monads But he soon concluded that 
treat of different kinds of facts but of he was giving too prominent a place 
the same kind of facts m different re- to the 'artifiual scaffolding as distm 
lations More generally, he maintained guishcd from "the facts which really 
that all facts are of the same kind, deserve to be knowm ” He therefore 
namel), what is immediately given in discarded "this cumbrous artifice and 
experience, and that the special sci turned to a simpler view—one which 
ences are systems of symbols by means had intrigued him almost from child 
of which man orders the facts to suit hood namelj, the view that the world 
his several interests consists solely of sense impressions 

i Mach did not claim to be a profes Educated in the German tradition 
sional philosopher As a worker in the hlach approached empinasm through 
field of science, he was compelled to the philosophy of Kant rather than 
raise philosophical questions in order through the English or French sensa 
to overcome difficulties which con tionalists He was only fifteen when 
fronted him when he tried to move he read Kant's Prolegomena to any 
from one saentific discipline to an Future Metaphysics C1783) Of it, he 
other ‘I only seek to adopt m physics said, "The book made at this time a 
a point of view that need not be powerful and ineffaceable impression 
changed the moment our glance is car upon me, the like of which I never 
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afterward experienced in any of my know as the world or that singular 
philosophical reading" However, some border territory between consaousness 
two or three years thereafter he de and the world which we call "our 
tccted Kant’s blunder in introducing body" 

the "thing m itself” ‘On a bright Mach adopted the following kind 
summer day under the open hea\en, of schematism, which he used through 
the world with my ego suddenly ap- out the book to illustrate his meaning 
peared to me as one coherent mass of Let ABC represent elements in na 
MnsaUons, only more strongly coherent hire, let KLM represent elements in 
in the ego Although the actual work ‘our body*, and let ahe represent ele- 

ing out of this thought did not occur ments in our mind ABC, KLM, and 
until a later period, yet this moment abc are all phenomenal m character 
was decisive for my whole \new " The But ABC might stand for the sensible 

reason it did not work itself out at qualities of an apple KLM for the 

once lay, he said in his scientihc tram observable properties of my digestive 
me "VVith the \*aluable parts of physi system, and abc for my sensations of 

cal theories we necessanlj absorb a red, juicy, sweet For even though the 

good dose of false metaphvsics ’ Only elements are interchangeable, my vital 
as he alternated his scientific studies interest compels me to distinguish the 
wth readings in the history of science, apple from my digesuve system, and 
and his physical m\estigations with both of them from my feelings or 
psychological research, did he see his sensations 

way clear to break with tradition and Here is the first merit which Mach 
reconstruct his scientific views along claimed for his philosophy Whereas 
the bold lines suggested by his youth common sense regards the complexes 
ful vision of elements as forming more or 

In this view, the world is the sum less permanent entities ( bodies and 
of all pbenomena, that is of all sounds souls’)> anti metaphysics goes further 

colors, smells and so on, that ever and invents eternal substances C mat 
did or will exist, together with the ter and mind ), Mach reverted to 
connections which tie them into par pure experience and acknowledged 
cels and link them into chains and the existence only of what is immedi 
meshes Initially, Mach spoke of them ately given By abolishing metaphys 
as ' sensations' in a manner that re- ics he claimed to have nd mankind 
sembled Hume (without his being of numerous suppositious problems, 
acquainted at the time with Humes and by iHurmnatmg common sense 
wiiungs) but he later determined to he prepared the ^vay for the unifica 
call them by a neutral term ‘ elements ’ tion of the sciences 
He did this because it was essential The application to problems of 
to his theory that the same elements ph) siological psychology Jay immedi 
which are called sensations when atdy to hand On Mach s assumptions, 
joined together to make up what we it is not necessary to show how matter 
Know as consciousness are called can influence mind and vice versa 
physical properues when they are The e^ or soul has only that existence 
joined together to make up what we which belongs to individual elements 
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r ainicJotMno^ and thcif fonncc- and touch Mjch's analj-sis miglit bre 
[ ,n» and the umc » true of nerxes led him to similar concluuons « « 
Moreo\cf, since the cic- had not been for the theory of eitiw 
we hise df'iXf^tcd flic arc no Iron, \thich dominated his thougnt 
dlfTrrent es^ntullv from those nc Mach agreed that our percepuon of 
ha^e dcugnated h'L'f, and since the dimensional space is learned—but W 
connection sshich joins n to b is no held that it represents the cxpcnence 
dilTerent m hind from that «hich joins of countless generations of men, not 
K to f. then IS no reason s\h\ combi to speah of their subhuman ancesK^ 
nations*of the sort A7-fl. and AKn may In other \sords, it is firmlv established 
not exist In other ssords. sensations in the racial memory arxf ts to be « 
m »> !«■ eonnccteil ssilh pl'wcal esents plained m terms of its biological s-aluc- 
quite as plauiibl) as ssilh other sensa A simple experiment ss-as used to prort 
„ons his point When a person’s bods « if* 

The experiments m psjclio phjstcs motion on a turntable or on a mosinS 
which Machs Ivxik was designed to tram his c)cs do not sweep 'be ^ 
cue to the public were an attempt to \ifonment in a continuous mouon, but 
show that such sensations as those by mote in jerks from one fixed point » 
which 3 person judges distances m another This is true even of small 
xpaet or intervals of time arc functions children, proving that it is not the re- 
of his nervous and muscular activiucs suit of individual learning but of ra 
One of his simpler experiments con cial evoluiion The conception of our 
sisted of attaching puttj to his eje- bodies as moving and of the environ 
balls and noting his sensations as he ment as fixed has impressed itself upon 
tried to use his eyes in gauging di$ the memor) of mankind because of 
tanccs ‘The will to ^rform move* its uiilitj ‘We understand whj' it ^ 
ments of the ejes, or the innervation that, in our numerous turnings aiw 
to act, IS Itself the space sensation/ he rambiings in the streets and in build 
concluded Time-sensation, he con mgs and in our passive turnings m a 
jeetured, IS probably connected with v^agon or in the cabin of a ship—J^' 
the organic co/tstmipfia/i necessarily even in the dark—v\ e do not lose our 
associated with consciousness The sense of direction ’ 
fatiguing of the organ of consoous Like Kant, therefore, Mach held 
ness goes on continuallj The that man brings to his experience the 

sensations connected with greater ex forms of intuition of space and time, 
penditure of attention appear to us to although, unlike Kant, Mach explained 
happen hter ' these as the product of human evolu 

A question which has long m tion In the same way he explained 
terested philosophical empiricists is other basic notions and beliefs with 
whether we have a sensation of dis which the ordinary mind is endowed 
tance The eighteenth century follow Man brings with him a ready capac- 
ers of Locke were of the opinion that ity, which he easily perfects by prac- 
we do not—that judgments of this sort oce, of seeing not unrelated colors 
are the product of expenence and have and forms but solid objects Likewise, 
to be learned by pracuce, possibly re- be has a strong disposiuon to interpret 
quiring two different senses, vision certam sequences as necessarily Cwe 
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S3\ *'cau«H\") related In short the 
uholc Common sense or “naivcl) real 
istic VH.U of the world has arisen »n 
the process <f immeasurable time 
witlnut tilt conscious assistance of 
min It IS a product of nature and is 
pri'^rsi'd aim sustained hj mtiire” 
Mach iniibuteil the highest impot 
tanct I) this nitural inheritance m 
which we all shire Nothinp which 
mm $ conscious art and rcfltciion hate 
added to it hi was of philosophs and 
science can Iwgin to compirt with it 
Nor can wt e\cr least it fxhind but 
basing made our flights into higher 
mathematics and spcculalist phj-sics 
we must return to the uniscrsal point 
of vicss held hj all men in common 
And if these common sense beliefs are 
“true" onls m the sense that tliC) ha'C 
biological \alue ind arc formed for 
special pracual purposes and with 
uliollt proMsional and limited ends in 
Mew cxactlj the same is true of our 
sophisticated theories 
\Ve come now to the second merit 
which Mich claimed for his philo«>- 
phj \\ hile showing that the ct neepts 
of seienct Ccloclricit) atoms forces 
laws and so farih) arc fctions u also 
was able to show wh) fctions are 
neccssar) Thc) are labor sasing de¬ 
vices b) which the mind brings under 
sutscvUancc and control sast numbers 
of facts which othemise would be un 
manageable If we had the Lind of 
omniscience which would make it pos 
sible to grasp in detail the phenomena 
which go to make up an earthquake 
lor example we would not require a 
scientific account of it But because 
we would lose ourselves m the literal 
description we obsene complexes of 
phenomena and give them names— 
such as fault and volcano To mis 
lake these concepts for entities and 


causes would be to lapse into the vvajs 
of mctjph)sics But jf we recognize 
them for what thej arc indirect de¬ 
scriptions and intellectuil abridge¬ 
ments wc can use them just the 
same and not prejud ce the advance 
of knowlctlgc or prevent other scien 
Usts from developing ahemaine sym 
bols to describe the same phenomena 
Mach recognized thc contribution 
which felicitous images have made to 
the advancement of science For exam 
pic thc Scottish chemist Joseph Black 
supposed heat to be a fluid substance 
which passes from one body to an 
other This vsas a useful concept On 
thc other hand this image prevented 
Black s successors from using their 
e>e$ and the) overlooked an impot 
lant group of phenomena where heat 
IS produced b) friction Hence Mach 
warned investigators not to be led 
astra) b\ their representations 
A thcorv according to Mach is al 
wa\s a representation It puts in 
the place of a fact something differ 
cut something more simple which is 
qualified to represent the fact in some 
cerlan aspect but for the very reason 
that It IS d fferent does not represent 
It in other aspects Scientific con 
cepts theories and laws because they 
are representations exist m the mind 
onl) E^r this reason Machs studies 
in psjcholog) were finally determina 
tive of his attitude toward all thc 
other sciences Either for practical 
ends or for theoretical C removing 
intellectual discomfort ) the mind 
evolves new ideas which will represent 
old ones in a more satisfactory fashion 
To quote Machs schematic language 
again Science anses where in an) 
manner the elements ABC or 
the elements hLM are repro¬ 

duced or repiesentativ ely mimicked by 



Cm s.(.mncr.n=n) ar.»^ 

'XlL -y--":; 
rs-u^h "“r» 

prcducnq Ac 

„ one another and to rlBC 
1 1. the reproducing of the ehe 
IhemseU-es by oUier obe leads to the 

TOehological sciences proper 

spiling of raneepts as repre 
sentauons Mach did not, hmserer 
intend to imply d'at they outline or 
copy phenomena jn any literal sense. 
In language which is similar to that 
emplojed by pragmatists Mach em 
phasized the “operational role of sci 
wtific terms In using a ^^ord denot 


ing a concent he said tlicre is noth 
ing jns’olved in the word but a simple 
impjiljc to perform some familiar je« 
sory operntiOM as the result of which 
a aefinite sensuous element Cihe mark 
of the concept) is obtain^ Else¬ 
where CPopilar Saenltflc Lectures 
189-1), he used the striking analog} 
of musical notation The concept is 
to the phjsiast he said what a mu 
sica! note is to a piano-plajer 

Mach had an important part in pop¬ 
ularizing the positivist view of knowl 
edge But his views were in vanous 
degrees paralleled by the wntings of 
other scientists and mathematicians of 
his da) such as Karl Pearson and 
llenn Pomcar^ As Professor of the 
History and Theory of Inductive Sa 
ence at the University of Vienna he 
particularly influenced the men who 
came to oe known as the Vienna 
Circle of Logical Positivists 


BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL 

Author Fnedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche CI844 1900) 

Type of work Ethics 
y First published 1886 

/)c PniNciPAi. Ideas Ad zajvced—• 

Ideas which presene life and add to a ttans power are more important than 
ideas sonctiOKed by logicians and seekers after the absolute 

The metaphysical interest in the freedom of the vnll should give uay to 
interest in the strength of the will 

Men must turn conxentional values upside down in order to tiie creatixely’ 
the established values of society were invented by the weak to enable them to 
triumph oxer the strong 

Scientific minds are veofe when they fad to pass judgment whoever dentes 
the vTtll ^ntes the power of life 

Progress in life ts possible only if there are men of action who have the courage 
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to trust vnll and instinct new xalucs mse which go heyond conventional good 
and mil ni hen the unll to pou er asserts ttself 

Fnednch Nietzsche holds a com tions the history and psychology of re 

mantling hisioncal significance m mod ligion the psvcholog y_o F human m oti_ 

em thought in spite of a continuing vation and'^he ration of man and 
controversy about his statute as a philo-^historical processes Nietzsche often 
sophical mmd Many scholars refuse uses aphorisms Cas he does m the 
to )udge Nietzsches brilliant writings fourth section of Beyond Good and 
as serious philosophical contributions Etnl) which though unsystematic from 
They prefer to view him as a poet or as a logical point of view manage to ex 
a critic of culture and religion or even press a tolerably consistent philosoph 
as a superb master of the German Ian ical viewpoint 

guage Yet some contemporarj scholars Nietzsches writings contain numer 
insist on Nietzsches importance as a ous passages svhich suggest similar 
genuine philosophical figure—a lonely positions worked out m greater , psy 

disturbed thinker who anticipated con ^ ^hotherapeu tic— detail by SigmunH 
temporary criticism of the classical Freud Frequently he shows greater 
ideal of a rigorously deductive model of interest m the question What are the- 
philosophical knowledge and of the ac 'Th otives ot philosophiz ing? than in 
companying belief in the possibility of—"'What do ph^ilosophers say? When he 
a completed metaphysics Nietzsche turns to an analysis of moral judg 
' ments Nietzsche worries about what 


felt keenly the impact of Darwinian 
evolutionary views which so stirred 
many nineteenth century thinkers m 
a number of intellectual fields As a 
philosopher he must be included in 
that group of thinkers for whom the 
philosophers primary function is to lay 
bare the unexamined assumptions and 
buried cultural influences lurking be 
hind supposedly disinterested moral 
and metaphysical constructions 

Symptomatically Beyond Good and 
Evil begins with a chapter entitled 
About Philosophers Prejud ces Wnt 
ten during Nietzsches intellectual ma 
tunty hard on the heels of a lengthy 
literary development yet prior to the 


may hide submerged in such valuations 
—much as a student of icebergs wants 
to discover what exists beneath the sur 
face Perhaps the valuations produced 
by moralists alwa)S represent a perspec 
live on things in the sense that there 
may exist no final mecaph) steal stand 
point from which to render such valua 
tions In 3 sim lar manner the philo¬ 
sophical quest after truth may pecul 
larly express what Nietzsche terms the 
will to power rather than a disinter 
ested description of things Even as 
suming that genuine truth can be 
obtain^ in principle Nietzsche points 
out that the value of an idea has gieater . 


tragic illness which ended his career ^gnifi cance than the truth 0?*the idea 
and made him a mental case this book TEe^lue perspectives ny which indr 
reflects the many important central viduals live may be necessary and jet 
tendencies of his thought Its contents not objective Un truth may carry 
illustrate the surpnsingly wide range greater value than truth in many 
of Nietzsches intellectual interests— situaUons Such perspectives must be 
the ongin and nature of moral valua judged m terms of the degree to which 
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they are life-furthcnng E\cn behind 
logic and its apparent so\crcignty of 
development stand value ;udgracnts 
Nietzsche susy;csts earl) in Beyond 
Good ami Lnl or to speak more 
plainly ph)siological demands for pie 
serving a certain type of life On this 
supposition a psychologist would ask 
of any bclie^ whether it is conducive to 
sound health (a therapeutic matter) 
rather than whether it js true True 
and “health producing become synon 
ymous in Nietzsches treatment of 
ideas 

Nietzsche criticizes a philosopher 
like Immanuel Kant for having as 
sumed existence of an unknowable 
thing m Itself behind the phenom 
enal universe available to science Sim 
ilarly he shows scorn for Hegel who 
sought to hnd in the anuthetical aspects 
of existence Cpassions ideas moral \al 
uations) the expressions of a more fun 
damental rational reality Th“ tend 
ency toward dualism by which the 1 
as subject stands independent of that 
which IS percaved Cas well as logically 
distinct as subject over against "obf^ 
ject ) receives criticism as a possible 
grammatical prejudice erected into a 
false and misleading metaphysical ar 
gumenL Rather than philosophizing in 
the grand manner Nietzsche cncour 
ages piecemeal treatment of a host of 
speafic clearly stated problems Physi 
ology may hold the key to solution of 
a number of old and baffling questions 
including moral ones 

A philosophical investigator must 
forego easy solutions happening to fit 
his prejudices—just as physiologists 
must cease thinking that the has c drive 
behind organic life is that toward sdf 
preservauon The will to power may 
prove more fundamental than desire of 
self preservauon The will to power ex 


presses in expansive assimilaung posi 
me value<rcating tendenev in exist 
cnce nonhuman as well as human 
There mav also be no immediate cer 
tamtics hke the philosophers “1 think" 
or Schopenhauers superstiuon I 
will ” The older superstition that 
thinking activitv results from a human 
will requires sophisticated and subtle 
analvsis for A thought comes when 
jt and not when J lulJ Indeed even 
to say It IS thought instead of I 
think may cause another set of mu 
leading metaphysical puzzles to arise 
Nietzsche also argues that the meta 
physical question about freedom of the 
will results from misuses of terms like 
cause and effect which are simply 
concepts These concepts are fictions 
useful for the faulitation of common 
understanding but not as explanations. 
Men must stop aeatmg my^hs about an 
objective reality based on pure concrats 
useful for other ends TTiem is neim er 
free nor non fr ee vvilL-accordin ^tO—* 
INi etzscn^ but simply "strong will and , 
'‘vieakwul ': ^ ■ 

Psychological investigations done 
previous to Nietzsches dav are found 
suspect because of the subtle ways in 
which their conclusions reflect human 
prejudices and fears This theme 
sounds constantly throughout Nie¬ 
tzsches WTitings Nietzsche wanted a 
new kind of psychologist able to resist 
the unconsaous forces in himself influ 
enang him to accept conclusions dic¬ 
tated by his “heart The evidence is 
what must count m such investigauons. 

He asks his readers to imagine an 
investigator m physiology psychology 
who possesses the courage to beleve 
diat greed hatred envy and such pas 
sions are the passions upon which life 
IS conditioned as things which must 
be present in the total household of 
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life’* So too the ncu phjlosophical critical Nietzsche believed that man's 
breed wU approach the stud\ m the nature a prosluct of evolution de 
origins of morals unh a ruthless hon mands the constant creation of new 
cst\ vailutions even m the face of the ah- 

InalatcrhooV Tonnrd n Ccncologv scnce of absolute standards This aspect 
of Afomls (I8S7) Nietzsche m prac of Ins thought brings to mind con 
tjce attempted the Xmd of historical temporarj existentialist thought tvbich, 
genetic investigation his Bejoiid Good houever diffcrcnth expressed bj nu 
and Tad recommends m principle In mcrous existentialist writers responds 
the former booh it is suggested that the to the anguish of the human situation 
concepts "good and bad as well as b\ making value judgments possible 
"good and "evil ’ nro'C out of a spite even though absolutes are lacking 
ful transvnluation of clvssical values Nietzsche warns that the new philos 
b) the meek and the towlj Bad is opher must guard against some of 
the valuation placed on acts prcvi ihechancteristicsof the intellectuals 
ousK termed good" in an anstocniic. This is a theme expressed early m his 
hcilth\ culture Jewish and Christian htcrarv life (m The Use and Abuse 
priests expressing their hatred of life of History 1874 for example) when 
described as evil those biological Nietzsche cautioned against bringing 
functions fundamental to creation and op a German generation so preoccupied 
healthful strength with historj ihat the \ahte of those 

The central suggestion m Beyond things whose history is studied could 
Good and Eid is that another trans receive neither affirmation nor denial 
valuation of human values must now _l 0 tdIcay'ihst)C_pursmL of objective 
follow from the c\olutionar\ notion of ^nowledge tendsJ o.weakenJ he entical 
the will to power—that the cultural and eva luative capacities neede d by _^ 

standpoint of western Europe so influ men as a basis for living . Nietzsche 

enced bv Christian valuations must'^ever ridicules the scientific quest 
undergo a deep change certain to usher •’fter objective knowledge as such 
in gigantic even sometimes cataclvs What he warns against is the ptoduc 

mic alterations in the table of values non of scientific minds unable to make 

Man is seen as a being who must judgments about better and worse Ob 
get bejond existing valuations in or jective knowledge functions valuably 
der to live creatively and even danger only as a means to some other end or 
ously A culture whose established ends like those which actualize human 
values are foundering in which the potentiality in all its possible varieties 
faith in metaphvsical absolutes wobbles Scientific knowledge fails to show men 
unsteadil) on aging legs throws up the what things they should say Tes and 
question whether the beli“f m the pos No to from a valuational standpoint 
sibility of an obiectively justifiable Jud g ment is_a_functio n of the will— 
morality is not an illusion Never does gwnething which the scientific man can 
Nietzsche say that men can live with never determine 

out making valuations Nor does he For long centuries men decided on 
argue that moral valuations are on the value of actions bv reference to 
qualifiedly relauve—one as good is their consequences Nietzsche calls 
another His point is psychological and dns the ^e-moral period Since he else- 
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where caricatures English utihtanan 
thought one must assume that Nie¬ 
tzsche thmVs little oF a \alue standard 
based on the tendenc) of acts to pr£>- 
duce pleasure rather than pam A sec¬ 
ond period lasting For the past ten 
thousand jears (according to a Nie¬ 
tzsche who made no andiropological 
survey of such an enormous space of 
historical dme) is marhed hy a pre¬ 
dominant tendency to judge the ralue 
or worthlessness of an act b} its ongins. 
"The ongin of an action was inter 
preted to rest in a very definite sense 
on an intent Such an intentional 
yardstick for judging actions reflected 
an aristocratic stance In his owm time 
Nietzsche believed neither the in 
tent nor the consequences of an act 
would pla) the crucial role Thiswould 
be the atnorel period In a famous pas 
sage, Nietzsche characterizes the na 
hire of the philosophers who would 
conduct new amoral analj ses of human 
valuations A new speaes of phdos 
opher IS coming up ov er the horizon 
Insk baptizing them with a name that 
13 not devoid of peril As I read them 
(as the} allow themselves to be read— 
for It IS characiensoc of their type that 
they vnsh to remain riddles in some 
sense) these philosophers of the fu 
tuie have a nght (perhaps also a 
vvTongO to be called Expenmeitlers 
This name itself is onlj an expenment 
and if you will a temptation These 
thinkers will wevv pain and suffenng 
as the necessary pre-conditions of any 
new valuations. They wall also issue 
commands rather than simply describe 
or explain 

Nietzsches treatment of what he 
calls "the peculiar nature of religion" 
bean a cruaal relation to his prophe¬ 
sied transvaluation of existing values. 
According to Nietzsche a student of 


rdigious phenomena should develop 
diat kind of malicious subtletj which 
the moral investigator needs in all times 
and places if he is to succeed ui his 
work Although he despised the moral 
V'alties taught bj traditional Chns 
bantt} Nietzsche nonetheless admired 
the ps) chological self-disciplme of the 
Christian saints. Religious phenomena 
fasanated him The faith demanded 
of early Chnstians, a rarely attained 
reality provodes an example possessing 
peculiarly tough and lasting appeal 
Nietzsche wnfes that contemporary 
men lack the corresponding toughness 
to appreciate the paradoxical 'tatement^ 
o f fa» >h Hivi d i^ nn ~!r*cr^ Early 
'■"Chnsoan faith demanded qualities 
found in a modem Pascal according to 
Nietzsche In Pascal this faith “looks 
in a faomhie way like a continuous 
suicide of the reason a touch long- 
lived worm like reason whi^ cannot 
be lolled at one time and with one 
blow ” Nietzsche hel eved that such a 
Faith would require careful study if 
the new expenmeniers were to Jeam 
how to succeed in their own transvralua 
bon of Christian values. Espeaallv in 
tngumg are the three restnebons as 
sociated with what Nietzsche calls the 
religious neurosis —solitude fasting 
and sexual abstinence For a student to 
understand the earlier histoncal trans 
valuation which occurred he must an 
swer the quescon “How is the saint 
possible’” Genuinely to understand 
how From the Tiad" man one gets sud 
denlv a saint requires one to compare 
Chnsbanitv s valuations to the lavish 
grabtude charactenstic of earlier Greek 
religion before fear made Christianity 
a possibility 

Nietzsche argues that the study of 
moral and religious phenomena can 
never be the work of a day or a brief 
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season Modem llimVcrs can hope only 
to DssemWe the ncctssarv evidence 
slow!) and painstaVinplj Tlicir first 
concern is the stitement of a morphol 
op of moraht) rather than the former 
amhitious attempt to give a philosophi 
cal justification of the dcnvmon of a 
morahtv Onlv the collection of the 
material the conceptual formalization 
and arrangement of an enormous field 
of delicate value-feelings and value dif 
fcrcnces which are living growing 
generating others and perishing is 
possible at the present time along with 
some observations about recurrent fea 
lures of these value growths Investi 
gators must l^now where to look for the 
proper evidence For this task the sci 
entific man lacks the capacities needed 
for directing the investigations The 
scientific man functions best as an m 
strument—an enormous!) valuable 
one Vet the instrument belongs in the 
hands of one who has greater power — 
one who commands what uses the in 
strument shall be put to Most philos 
ophcfs also fail to <^hf> for this kind 
of moral analvsis The reason is that 
they have reduced philosophizing to 
theory of knowledge which produces 
a value skept cism when what is re 
quired is action—valuc-commandmg 
and value judging 

The whole problem of understand 
ing moral valuations is reminiscent of 
the older Faith versus Reason contro 
versy in theology Does instinct (the 
tendency to act creatively without al 
ways knowing how to give reasons for 
ones actions) hold a more important 
place m the subject matter of moral 
analysis than reasoning (the capaaty 
to give reasons for ones valuations)? 
This problem emerges early in the 
character of Socrates—a philosojAer 
whom Nietzsche admires Sot hvs mag 


mficent iron) and dialectical skills even 
though Nietzsche denounces Socra 
tism the dogma that beliefs are val 
uabic only in so far as they are capa 
ble of logical justification Nietzsche 
considers Socrates a much greater fig 
urc than Plato Socrates knew how 
to laugh at himself realizing that his 
superior powers failed to discover the 
means bj w hich to justify many beliefs 
he held important Plato was more 
nauc than Socrates Plato left a moral 
prejudice which Nietzsche simply re¬ 
jects the view that instinct and rea 
son ultimately seek the same end— 
God or the Good Plato m thus 
dissolving all that Nietzsche finds fasci 
natmg in the Faith Reason controversy 
made possible a later Christian m 
stitutionahzation of herd morality 
Fundamentally N ctzsche distrusted 
individuals who venerate reason and 
deny the value of instinct He insists 
that men of action illustrate the gap 
that exists between those who merely 
know (intellectually) and those who 
act Any existing morality needs a hon 
zon provided by men of act on who 
say it shall he thus^ This command 
source of any morality must itself go 
unjustified and unquestioned Any ex 
isting morality is in this sense always 
problematic By this Nietzsche prob 
ably meant that after reasons for the 
existing valuations have been given 
there must remain at last aselfjusti 
fying command for which no further 
reasons are possible Indeed all moral 
ity containing progressive aspects stems 
from an aristocratic type of command 
mg Every command requires a com 
mander some individual who supplies 
the necessary value horizon which 
others must simply accept There can 
be no objectively grounded perspective 
of all peispectvves LvCe as arv expawd 
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ing process requires the cutting off of 
deliberative procedures at some point 

Nietzsche was willing to accept some 
of the painful consequences of this 
Mew of the command ongin of all 
moral t’aluations One consequence is 
that an) existing monliW requires sac 
nfice of numerous individuals and of 
many nuances of feeling and human 
tendenc) Moralit) requires the appli 
cation of command in such a way that 
not all legiumatel) natural instincts 
can find total expression at anj one 
time It also rests on exploitanon as a 
necessary element in the creation of 
values Some instincts must give wa) 
to others—and the commanding ones 
ought to be domineenng and ansto* 
crauc. There must occur the forong 
of ones o\va forms upon something 
else 

Nietzsches analysis of morality led 
him to dislike equahtanan democrat 
and herd uolitanamsm C the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number") An 
order of rank must exist Between com 
mander and commanded must arise a 
soaal distance based upon the formers 
greater value. The new philosopher 
seeking to transform valuaoons must 
stand “against his ovvn time —finding 
a value standpoint “bevond the ac¬ 
cepted valuations of his own era To do 
so requires hardness and patent wait 
ing Philosophical success is thus partly 
a result of circumstances bejond any 
indindual philosophers control UTurt 
his creative response shall be is a func- 
oon of what the situation is m whidi 
he finds himself In this sense the phi 
losopher must always be a lonely man 

"beyond the good and evil of comen 

oonal morality This lonelmess will 
produce anguish 

In Thus Spah£ Zarathustra CISSS* 
1885) Nietzsche desenbes the anguish 


which results from the discovery that 
no God IS found berond good and evd 
Nor is there a higher more ultimate 
Platonic harmon) The new philos 
opher must leam to embrace existence 
for its own sake Nietzsche attempts to 
express the nature of this love of exist 
cnce through a doctnne of eternal 
recunence which seems sometimes 
to function even m)’stically m his 
thought The philosopher of exist 
cnc* must say Tea to reahty while 
knowing that God is dead Anj new 
values which anse m the evolunonary 
process do so as expressions of mans 
self-commanding capacitv Error and 
pain inevitably and necessarily are as 
pects of existence. “That evervthing 
recurs, is the vei) nearest approach of 
a world of Becoming to a world of 
Being the height of contemplation" 
he wrote in the second vnlume of The 
ll'iK to Paver (a work published by 
Nietzsches sister 1901 1904 from re¬ 
maining notes) The new philosopher 
of "beyondness" needs this doctnne of 
eternal recurrence, since he must com 
raand new values in an enstence w hich 
expresses the will to power rather than 
a rational scheme of dungs. 

In Nietzsches style one finds a 
bnlliance to match his intellectual 
danng—a wealth of suggesDon irony, 
maliaousness a fine balanang of value 
antitheses, and plavful enuasm cou 
pled with the most senous intention 
The understanding of Nietzsches 
works requires that one attempt to read 
them sympathedcaUy, returning to 
them again and again If he is to he 
judged severely for his unsystematic 
methods and for the disordered ex 
pression of his complex anxieties, Kis 
age and culture must also be so judged 
Nietzsche was he savs all men are) 
a philosopher who worked from an 


inner necessity to achiese self under* 
standing Of pliilosoplicrs he wrote: 
"nut fundameniall), ‘way down below’ 
in us, there is something untcachablc. 


a bedrock of intellectual destiny, of pre¬ 
destined decision, of answers to pre¬ 
destined selected questions." 


TIME AND FREE WILL 

Author. Henri Bergson (1859 1940 
Type of work. Mct.iphj sics 
First jrnhhshed 1889 


PniNCirAL Ideas Advanced 

It is inam^ojmnic to limit iliOMg/il to spatial concepts, time, in particular, 
should not he eonceiied o/as CTfcjisiow 
It is niisIcadiHg to cOncehe of dynamic matters hy the use of static concepts 
III gniiig accounts of ocsthetie feelings or sensations, philosophers often at 
tempt to tlcscrxhe (juahtatiiechanges in a qunntttatne fashion 
Space 1$ the material until u'hich mind btiilds t<p the conception of mimher, 
hilt the sensations hy means of which we form the idea of space are themselves 
unextended and qualitative, not qttaMftlafne. 

Time is duration, and duration may tcry tvell he nothing hut a succession of 
qtiahtath e changes permeating each other. 

A self of pure duration is not subject to the distinctions which are imposed 
upon the self considered symholically, the self ts free when its acts spring from 
the whole personality 


Bergson stands as one of the great 
names in late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century philosophy, and the 
question of the freedom of the will is 
one of philosophy’s classical problems 
However, it is interesting to note that 
Bergson’s little book is one of the few 
which treat this problem directly 
Plato, Aristotle, and Augustine gJ>e 
classical analyses of time, but these 
come about in the course of the devel 
opment of larger works The problems 
which surround freedom of the will are 
numerous, but few have attacked the 
problem directly In fact, it is probably 
safe to say that the focus upon freedom 


of the will as a central issue is a devel 
opment of modem philosophy Theol 
ogy developed this as a major part of 
the question of Gods foreordmation 
Classical philosophy dealt with free 
dom only incidentally Modern philos 
ophy singled it out as a major issue, and 
Be^on wrote one of the few direct 
and systematic treatments of the issue 
The approach in this work is 
through psychology and particularly 
through an analysis of psychic states 
Not only had philosophy not yet been 
separated in Bergson’s time from psy 
chology as a discipline, but the interest 
in psychology had really only begun to 



grow within philosophj The empirical increase in magnitude as they appear 
psychology, and the interest in sense to be In an aesthetic fe^g we s)-m 
perception so typical of Bntish cmpin pathize with the feehng that is ex 
asm, combined with continental jAe- pressed. Art aims at impressmg feehngs 
nomenology to bnng ps)chology to the on us rather than at expressmg them 
foreground in philosophy, and this is The feeling of the beautiful is no spe- 
Bergson's approach As a Frenchman, afic feehng, hut every frelmg expen 
the introspecti\e analysis of Descartes enced by us assumes an aesthetic char 
has left Its mark, although Bergson is acter, if it has been suggested and not 
noted as the great opponent of the caused. 

stnct Cartesian ranonalism The au Bergson continues with his analysis 
thor IS adept at detectmg approadies of sensaoons, emotions, and muscular 
which are inadequate to their subject effort after fimshmg hjs discussion of 
matter, and so here he starts out by fedmg The magnitude of a represent 
noting the inappropnateness of alivays adve sensadon, he concludes, depends 
thinking m spadal concepts His piob- upon our tiaijsferrmg the cause into 
lem Cfree ^vlll) is common to both the effect. The mtensity of the affec- 
metaphj’sics and psychologj, and he d\e element depends, on the other 
begms by trying to point out a con hand, on the more or less important 
fusion of duradon \nth extension, reacdoos which prolong the external 
which has compbcated the treatment stuouladons and find meir %vay mto 
of the problem of free the sensation itself We promote the 

The first of the three chapters dis changes of quality mto vanations of 
cusses the intensity of psychic states, magmtude. 

In considenng mtensity m relation to Bergson opposes some postulates of 
extension, Bergson finds that intensity what he calls a psych>pHysical inter 
contams die image of somethmg virtu pretadon, on the grounds that they can 
ally extended. As is so often the case not 1* verified uiDess the postulates are 
with Bergson, he breaks down barriers first granted He resists the reduction 
and finds in two apparently different of au psjxhological phenomena to 
phenomena elements of smulanty and physical states, and he msists that there 
aspects of community Again, Bergson is no pomt of contact between the un 
considers the reflecdve consciousness as extended and the extended between 
a way of looking at things and finds quality and quantity There is no radi 
that It IS repelled by the wholly dy cal opposition, both arise as resultant 
narmc way of perceiving Such static- vanations in degree and are not dis 
dynamic oppositions are Bergson’s paratem nature, 
pnme target, and he makes the case for Consaous states should not be con 

dj-narmc news watbout sunendcnng sidered m isolation from one another 
more traditional approaches. Their proper context is m concrete 

As an example of gradual transiDon muldphaty, for they unfold themselv es 
which results in change in kind Berg- in pure durauon TTien jou have to go 
son ates aesthetic feelmgs as a striking on to inquire what the multipliaty of 
example of the progressive intrusion of our inner states becomes, what form 
new elements, which m reah^ are duration assumes when the space in 
merely altered emotions and not an which it unfolds is eliminated. The 
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usuil mdical opposmon Ins been bro¬ 
ken tloun bj bcrgsnn and now ibe 
problem becomes one of giving an ade¬ 
quate account of duration as the source 

In the second long chapter Bergson 
studies duration and begins bv break 
mg down the concept of numlKt into 
a s\ntbcsis of tbc one and the mans 
Tbc idea of number implies the simple 
intention of a multiplicity of parts or 
units winch arc absoluiclv alike Lxcrv 
clear idea of number implies a visual 
image m space For counting material 
objects means thinking of these objects 
as being together thereby leaving them 
m space Space is accordingly tin. ma 
tcrial with which mind builds up num 
her tbc medium tn which the mind 
places objects 

Ultimately Berpon 6nds two kinds 
of tnultipbcity that of material ob 
lects to winch the conception of num 
her may be applied and the multiplic¬ 
ity of states of consciousness The lat 
ter cannot be thought of as numerical 
without the help of some symbolic rep 
rcscntation and m this a necessary 
element is space But now we ask has 
durjlion anything to do s(?acc^ Jr 
could be (hat space comes in as a later 
addition The sensations by means of 
which we form the notion of space arc 
themselves uncKtended and simply 
qualitative—this is the most likely by 
pothcsis 

In actuality space is what enables 
us to distinguish a number of identical 
and simultaneous sensations from one 
another It is a principle of differentia 
non but not a qualitative one Conse¬ 
quently It js a reality with no quality 
The mind perceives under the form of 
extensive homogeneity what is given it 
as qualitative homogeneity There are 
two kinds of reality one heterogeneous 
(that of sensible qualities^ the other 


Iiomogcncous (space) Because the lat 
ler IS clearly conceived by the human 
intellect we arc able to use clear-cut 
distinctions to count to abstract and 
also to speak However we still regard 
time as an unbounded medium d ffer 
ent from space but like it homoge¬ 
neous We can thus conceive of sue 
cession without distinction and think 
of it as a mutual penetration as inter 
connection and organization of ele 
ments Each one represents the whole 
and cannot be distinguished or isolated 
from It except by abstract thought 
Pure duration might well be nothing 
but a succession of qualitative changes 
which melt into and permeate one an 
other without precise outline Yet it is 
extraordinarily difTieult to think of du 
ration in its purity The real concrete 
self IS made of such pure duration its 
symbolic substitute has all of the artt 
ficiat distinctions and thus contradic¬ 
tions implied in the problems of free 
dom causality and personality An in 
ner life it is true with well-distin 
gmshed moments and with clearly 
characterized states will answer better 
the requ:remenl5 of scaa) Me. But a 
self of pure duration overcomes prob 
Jems of freedom and causation by not 
being subject to their distinctions 
Dynamism is what Bergson prefers 
and this starts from the idea of volun 
tary activity given by consciousness 
(Mechanism takes the opposite path ) 
The self experiences a first feeling and 
according to the dynamic theory has 
already changed to a slight extent when 
the second feeling takes its place In 
this way a dynamic series of states is 
formed which permeates and strength 
ens the feeling states which are its 
members Freedom depends on such a 
senes We are free Bergson says when 
our acts springs from our whole person 



Afferent tn 

taste and odor are relative to the per Imd from h.s difference in definition 


alleged difference is merely one 


T p , iHc aiiegea ai 

in one of his arguments against of appearance 

art' euXie^'t M=“pl>y»'«ans are often quoted as 

ary qualities ate mete appearances be- saying that space is unreal One of 
cause he wishes to show that the same Bmdllys arguments that space is i™ 


real 


or an appearance involves the 


thing IS true of primary qualities If 
an object has secondary qualities even 
though they are relative to the per 
ceiver they must have some ground 
in the object A thing can be relative 
only if the terms of the relauon are 
real For example in the sentence 
The table is to the left of the chair 
the relation to the left of can hold 

only tf there are a tahle and a chair tcrmine space ‘ This difficulty anses 
Consequently to show that a quality from regarding spaee first of lu as a 
relative ts to show that u is grounded relation with the table and chair as its 
m an object The ground or terms of tetms and then regarding it as a qua! 


question of whether space has an end 
If one thinks of a small portion of 
space one thinks of it as bounded 
The space between the table and the 
chair is bounded by the table and the 
chair But space itself cannot be 
bounded What viould be outside 
It? However precise boundaries de¬ 


the relation must be real for the rela 
tion to hold Consequently secondary 
cannot mean unreal as some propo¬ 
nents of the theory seem to argue that 
It does Again primary qualities must 
also be perceived and would be rela 
live for the same reason given for 
secondary qualities The division of 
the properties of objects into primary 
or secondary qualities turns out on 
close examination to be mistaken This 
division which has seemed real to 
many philosophers is merely an ap 


ity svh ch IS unlimited Space cannot 
w a relation because any space can be 
dmded into smaller spaces But to di 
vide space js to have a relation with 
another relation as its terms Space 
says Bradley is essentially a relation 
of what vanishes into relations which 
seek in vain for their terms It is 


lengjbs of lengths of—nothing that 
can find 


pearance 

The structure of Bradley s argument 


But what of space as a quality? If 
It is a qual ty it must have limits be¬ 
cause It IS a quality in contrast to some 
other quality But there is no such 
other If there were space would be a 


which often recurs m this sect on of relation According to Bradley the 
book might be stated as follom philosophers who have thought of 


Some opponent mainta ns that x is dif 
ferent m kind from y but both x and 
y are seen to depend on a The op¬ 
ponent takes a as the defin ng property 
of X- therefore he is inconsistent in 
not taking it as the defining property 
of y Thus X and y are not different 
in kind The opponent defined them 
from different points of view and con 


spare as real have wanted to tlfink of 
It boA as infinite and ideal and as 
limited and experienced Neither of 
these vieus by itself is enough but 
one can be maintained only at°the ex 
pense of the other 

A similar argument applies to time 
Suppose that time is composed of 
umts then it has no durauon Suppose 


It has duration, then it has no units 
and no before or after As he had said 
of space, Bradley a\ers "Time 
must be made and jet cannot be made 
of pieces ” 

The world seems to be made up of 
thinqs or objects But what is a thing? 
A minimum qualiiication for being a 
thing is to be located somewhere and 
probably at some time But we cannot 
make clear the notions of spatial or 
temporal location Not onlj must a 
thing be located but also it must ha\e 
qualities, jet here again is a notion to 
which we cannot gne any determinate 
meaning In Bradict’s analjsis the 
world of this and that has disappeared 

But if the external world is appear 
ance, what of the self? Sureh here is 
a constant point of reference How 
eser, the word "scir has many mean 
mss If the self is defined m terms of 
what IS not self, that is, the external 
^vorId then this external world must 
base some meaning If the self is un 
derstood by self-examination, then it is 
at once suoject and object—an impos 
sibilitj 

Now that objects and selves have 
become appearances, Bradley has only 
the world of things in themselves to 
deal with But if things in themselves 
are absolutel) unknown, then their ex 
istence itself is unknown and to the 
extent that things in themselves are 
known they are not things in them 
selves 

Here we come to the end of Brad 
ley’s section on appearance What con 
elusion are we to draw from tbvs part 
of Appearance and Heahty? Whatever 
we have examined has turned out to 
be appearance, to be inconsistent widi 
Itself But we have not proved that 

hese inconsistent entities have no con 

cQon with the real Reality com 


pJeiely divorced from appearance 
would have no meaning We must 
look for some waj in which appear 
ance and reality can be joined, and it 
IS to this problem that the second part 
of the book, "Reality,” is devoted 
Bradlej maintains that there are 
three fundamental properties of realitv 
one logical, one epistemological and 
one metaphj sical The logical char 
acter of reality is that it does not con 
tradict itself This immediatelj differ 
entiates reality from appearance The 
metaphjsical property is that reality is 
one, another characteristic to be con 
trasted with appearance The epistemo¬ 
logical propertv is that reality is ex 
pencnce This is Bradleys way of put 
ting the ceniia] doctrine of pniJosoph 
icai Idealism that the real is the ra 
tional For him to be rational is to be 
in some mind A rational nonmental 
world could at best be merely poten 
ually rational But to be in some mind 
is to be experience These three prin 
eiples as Bradlej develops them are 
seen to be constitutive of all reality 
and as such, are metaphysical prin 
ciples 

Reality, taken as the totality of all 
that exists Bradley calls the Absolute 
There must be such a reality because 
something can be an appearance only 
if it IS the appearance of something 
The problem now is to show how such 
things as appearance evil finite ob¬ 
jects, error time and space are related 
to and are compatible with this Abso¬ 
lute 

Before the question of the Absolute 
can be settled we must have a defini 
non of truth What is a real object^ 
Bradley says that every real thing has 
at least two properties, existence and 
characienstics We have to be able to 
say that the enti^ ts and what it is. 



ahty Our acts express our personality 
They ha\ e that indefinable resemblance 
to It which one sometimes finds to exist 
benveen an artist and his work The 
belie\er in free will assumes that the 
same senes of antecedents could issue 
in se\eral different acts, all equally 
possible 

For Bergson freedom must be sought 
in a certain shade or quality of the ac¬ 
tion Itself and not m the relation of 
this act to what it is not or to what it 
might have been There are two ways 
of assimilating antecedent events, the 
one dynamic and the other static. Yet 
we still cannot analyze the outcome of 
a free action, for we cannot know the 
value of the antecedents w’lthout know 
ing the final act, which is the sery 
thing that is not }et known The ques 
fion IS whether the definite regulantr 
of antecedent to consequent is found 
m the donum of consaousness too 
That is the whole problem of free will 

Of course, if w e stand by experience, 
then we would say that we feel our 
selves free, that we perceive force 
Cnghtly or wrongly) as a free spon 
taneity The relanon of inner caus^ty 


IS purely djmamic and has no analogy 
with tlie rdation of two external phe¬ 
nomena which actually condition each 
other Freedom is the relation of the 
concrete self to the acts which it per 
forms, "This relation is mdefinable, 
just because we are free." Every de¬ 
mand for an explanation of freroom 
comes back to the question Can tune 
be adequately represented by space? 
If you are dealing with time flow, then 
the answer is yes- Freedom is therefore 
a fact, among the facts which we ob¬ 
serve there is none which is clearer 
Bergson thus used his famous doc¬ 
trine of consQous time as flowang from 
a primitive apprehension of imdivided 
duranon By his doctrine he attempted 
to release causal action from the gnp 
of mechanical regulation and to place 
the source for free acts in a consaous 
ness ultimately free from space and its 
ngid divisions In Time and Free WiFi 
Bergson thus argues for an undivided 
duration behind consoous states and 
normal disnnctions and thereby leaves 
an area for spontaneity and nee dea 
Sion m psychic states if not in physical 
matter 


appearance and reality 

Author Francis Herbert Biadlev CI846-1924) 

Type of « ork. Metaphj sics 
First puhitshed 1893 

PniNCiFAi. Ideas Aovaxced 

TTie distinctum between primary (sensed) qualities of physical objects and 
secondary (structtiral) qualities is based on appearance m reality there is no 
such distinction 

Upon analysis it turns out that space, time, objects, and selves are appearances, 
not realities the concepts do not stand up because alleged differences rantsh 
when it IS discovered that definitions are circular, empty, or inconsistenL 
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The logical character of reality ts that tt does not contradict itself the meta 
fhysical character of reality is that it is one and the epistemological character 
of reality is that it ts experience 

Reality or the Ahsolute, wiist he because appearances are the appearances of 
reality 

In pidgment an idea ts predicated of a real subject a judgment is true insofar 
as it predicates harmonious content, removing inconsistency—hut since predi 
cates are ideal every truth w hut a juntud truth, every error hut a partial error 


F H Bradley wrote with the con 
fidence of a leader in the main stream 
of British philosophy between the 
1870 s and the 1920 s His specula 
tion strongly influenced by Hegel was 
highly metaph)Sical and his intention 
was to arrive at ultimate truths about 
the universe as a whole His general 
method was to show that the world re 
garded as made up of discrete objects 
is self contradictory and therefore a 
world of appearances The real is one 
a world in which there are no separate 
objects and m which all differences 
disappear Curiously enough Bradley s 
conclusions about reality have not 
been of primary interest to contem 
poracy philosophers It is rather his 
critical method that they have found 
important his destruction of the yorld 
of appearance 

In his preface to Appearance and 
Reality Bradley describes metaphysics 
as the finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe on instinct but to 
And these reasons is no less an in 
stinct He warns the reader that 
many of the ideas he presents must 
certainly be wrong but since he is 
unable to discover how they are wrong 
others will have to be critical of bis 
conclusions 

IE metaphysics is so liable to error 
why should Bradley bother to study 
It much less write o\er six hundred 
pages about it? He reminds us that 
we have all had experiences of some 


thing beyond the material world and 
that we need metaphysics to under 
stand these experiences at least mso 
far as they admit of being understood 
Metaphysical speculation on its con 
structure as well as on its critical side 
protects us from the extremes of crass 
materialism and dogmatic orthodoxy 
We learn from the study of metaphys 
ics that eirhei of these solutions is too 
simple that both are peremptory 
There is no sin however prone to it 
the philosopher may be Bradley says 
which philosophy can justify so little 
as spiritual pride 

Appearance and Reality ts divided 
into two parts In the first part Ap 
pearance Bradley deals with some of 
the recurring problems of philosophy 
such as quality relation space time 
causation and self His general inten 
lion was to show that these problems 
have been formulated in such a way 
that no determinate soluuon can be 
found for them that the world viewed 
from their perspective is contradictory 
and therefore appearance 

The first problem with which Brad 
lev deals is the d vision of the prop¬ 
erties of objects into primary and sec¬ 
ondary qualities Those who maintain 
this division mean bj primary qualities 
those spatial aspects of things that ue 
perceive or feel All other qualities 
are secondary Primar) qualities these 
advocates hold are constant perma 
nent self dependent and real Second 



But to be able to say something is to eier I am conscious of is an expen 
have ideas, and through judgment an ence. But ever) experience is my pn 
idea IS predicated of a real subject vate experience Therefore, all I can 
Existence, then, is contained in the know are \anous states of my ovvn 
subject, and the predicate aintams an mind Bradley’s answer to this view is 
ideal character which it relates to the through definihons of the term "ex 
real subject We are now readv for penence’ There are two meanings 
Bradlej’s definition of truth ‘Truth is that the term may have One is that 
the obj«:t of thmling, and the aim of expenence is a succession of bare men 
truth IS to qualif) existence ideally ' tal states unrelated to one another 
Furthermore, 'Truth is the predica Tins meaning of experience is not 
non of such content as when predi enough for the sohpsist because he 
cated, IS harmonious and removes in must be able to talk about a self or 
consistency and vwth it unrest ’ But a mind which IS the agent or subject of 
truth IS never wholly adequate The the experiences Thus the expenences 
predicate IS onlj ideal, not real There- on which solipsism is based must be 
fore, ever) truth is a partial truth and more than bare mental states They are 
is capable of being expanded and ex expenences that go be)ond the mo- 
tended mdefijutdy towards . more ment of feeling But the sohpsist may 
truth say that expenence in going be)ond 

If one can account for truth, one the present moment stops short at the 

must also account for error The Ab- self Even for him this self must have a 

solute exists and what is not a part of past and a future which are con 

the Absolute does not exist Error structed by inference from the present 

seems to be an exception It cannot self But m the same way that he infers 
exist as part of the Absolute because the existence of other sates of his own 
It IS m contradiction with it and is self, he could infer other selves The 
hence error It cannot be nonexistent truth in solipsism is that one can know 
because people really do make errors the universe onij through ones own 
It IS as naive to think that there is no expenences and sensations Its ialsitv 
error as it is to think that there is no is that it wishes to stop the expansion 
evul in the vsorld On the other hand of expenence at an arbitrary point For 
there is a sense in which error is a par Bradlej. the expansion of expenence, 
dal truth The subject and predicate once begun, cannot stop short of the 
refer to real things and the relation as Absolute 

serted bemeen them does exist. But Are things more or less real and 
this partiality is also the source of er statements more or less true? Bradle) 
ror It is a partiality which must be says. The Absolute considered as 
supplemented to become truth Its er such, has of course no degrees for it is 
ror IS in its one-sidedness but in spite perfect, and there can be no more or 
of that, It expresses one side or aspect less in perfection ” But if the Absolute 
of the Absolute pcrf«^tly real and statements of it 

If solipsism were true it would be a perfectly true then true statements of 
forceful argument against the Abso- any thing other than the Absolute 
Jute, The argument in favor of sohp- must be less true and refer to some- 
sisra nu) be stated as follows What thing Jess real It seems odd to say 
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that one thing is less real than another 
One would Ik inclined to thinh tint n 
thing 1 $ either real or not this chair 
IS real ghosts never are Hut it is casj 
to see Hradltv s d fTicultv Either every 
statement must lx. of the Absolute or 
some must Ik less true than others 
Tlie same consukration must be ap 
plied to existence Properlj spcal^mg 
onl\ the Absolute, exists and vou 1 
and the gatepost exist onlv partiallv 

No propositions arc adequate to the 
Absolute and Dradlcj must siv 
"There will be no truth which is en 
tirclj true just as there will be no cr 
ror which is totallj false With all 
alike if taken strictiv it will be a ques 
tion of amount and will be a matter of 
more or less But even this doctrine 
must have a proviso Our thoughts 
certaml) for some purposes mav be 
taken as wholly false or again as quite 
accurate but truth and error meas 
ured bv the Absolute must each be 
subject alwavs to degree 

Bradlcv discussed morality tn his 
Eihicel Srudies (1876) In Ajjear 
attce auci he treats goodness as 

a metaphvscil category One might 
ask the question Is the Absolute 
good? The answer is that good is an 
incomplete categorv simph one aspect 
of perfection Bcautv truth and so on 
are cood but tbev arc something else 
besides Good is lim ted in its scope 
but lim ted It cannot be a propert) 
of the Absolute Goodness as such is 
but appearance which is transcended 
in the Xbsolute 

Surciv then the Absolute must be 
God But the God of rel g on must be 
an object to man The God of religion 
must be available But if he has these 
properties then he is appearance The 
log c of development in Bradley s met 
aphysics cannot be suspended even for 
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God If God IS another name for the 
Absolute then he is unavailable to 
man But if he is not the Absolute 
then he IS subordinate to it The God 
of religion must remain m the world 
of appearances 

TIius religion would have little to 
recommend it if it were knowledge 
Tlie essential factor in religion is not 
knowledge It IS Bradlc) says the at 
tempt to express the complete reality 
of goodness through every aspect of 
our being 

Most of the doctrines that we have 
attributed to Bradlev have been nega 
live Many of the things in which we 
most firmlv believe have turned out 
to be appearances half truths at best 
But only the Absolute is true What 
can we say about it? We can onlv ap¬ 
proach a description of the Absolute 
because no statements are infinite as 
statements of this sort would have to 
be The Absolute is perfection Inso¬ 
far as a statement approaches perfec 
tion insofar as the system approaches 
completeness out statements become 
more nearly true A statement will be 
more nearly complete to the extent 
that its opposite is inconceivable A 
statement is inconceivable when its 
truth would falsif) a system of truths 
Thus a true statement is one related to 
other truths within a system and the 
more comprehensve the sjstem the 
more nearly true the statement 

Truth about the Absolute is only 
one part of the Absolute itself Truth 
refers to statements that are abstract 
but the Absolute itself is reality and 
concrete Philosophj the concern of 
which IS truth can onlj hope to be 
partial at best Bradley says Truth 
when made adequate to Reality 
would be so supplemented as to have 
become something else—someth ng 



other than truth, and something for us 
unattainable ’’ But there are degrees of 
truth, and insofar as their limits are 
determined, truths ate genuine 

In an early chapter of Affetxrance 
and Reality, Bradley tells us Aat “what 
IS possible, and what a general pnn 
ciple compels us to say winst he, that 
certainly is ' Tliere is some sense in 
which this statement is the hey to 
what Bradley does in Appearance and 
Reality His sharp, cntical rmnd led 


him to reject much of what common 
sense would admit The few pnna 
pies that remain he accepted reluc¬ 
tantly because they seemed to him im 
pervious to attack What could he con 
tnict with the matenal that he had 
left? Logical necessity led him into a 
world in which none of us can feel at 
home, a world which transcends the 
scope of philosophy and even of Ian 
guage. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS 

Author Thomas Henry Huxley (1825 1895) 

Type of work. Epistemology, emics philosophy of saence 
First published 1893 1894 (m nme volumes) 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Not only has science had pracucal benefits, hut also it has brought oboMt a 
revolution tn man s conception of man and of hts place m the universe 

Education ts learning the ndes of the game of life, the educated man possesses 
skills, a trained intellect, and knowledge of facts hut he is no ascetic 

There ts but one kind of knowledge, and that ts to be found in the verifiable 
conclusions of the natural sciences 

Although all life has a protoplasmic basts H ts an error to conclude that mate 
nalisnt ts superior to sptntiudtsm, the fact ts that both theories mvohe empty 
and unvenfiable conceptions 

It ts vTTong for a man to say that he ts certain of the truth of a proposition 
unless he can produce evidence, and it ts wrong to demand belief from others 
when evidence ts not available to substantiate the belief 

T^ature ts nonmoral to make progress man cannot count on evolutionary proc¬ 
esses, he must use hts best energies and hts intelligence 

Huxley was a surgeon by profes making work in 1859, Huxley re- 
sjon whose original investigations into nounced whatever ambition to scien 
natural history led to his elecuon in ufic fame he might have cherished in 
1850 to the Ro)'al Soaety and to his order to devote himself to the task of 
appointment in 1854 to a lectureship promoting a general increase in saen 
at the School of Mines. But after the tific knowledge, * to the populanzauon 
publicauon of Charles Darwin’s epoch of saence, to the development and or 
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ganization of scientific education to 
the endless series of battles and slur 
mishes over etolution and to untiring 
opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit 
that clericalism which is the 
deadly enemy of science The papers 
which make up the Collected Essays 
were written over a period of thirty 
years and were brought together by 
their author near the close of his life 
Undoubtedly Huxleys fundamental 
motivation was humanitarian He be¬ 
lieved that man ought to take an active 
part m improving his own condition 
and It was plain to him that the in 
crease of natural knowledge was the 
only effective means But he rejected 
the view that science is merely a sort 
of comfort grind ng machine In an 
early essay entitled On the Advisable 
ness of Impio\ing Natural Knowl 
edge be maintained that science has 
not only conferred practical benefits 
on men but m so doing has effected 
a resolution m their concepuons of 
the universe and of themselves and 
has profoundly altered their modes of 
thinking and their Mews of right and 
wrong The vision of the infinite 
magnitude of space and of the endless 
modificauons of 1 fe with eiery atom 
determined in a fixed order bv an un 
changing causation satisfied Huxicvs 
spiritual cravings and the stem de 
mands imposed upon man s intellect 
bv the increasing hazards of the bu 
man condition seemed to him the 
foundations of a new morality With 
It all there was a note of sadness but 
according to Huxley such is the es 
sence of all religion— this conscious 
ness of the limitation of man this 
sense of an open secret which he can 
not penetrate 

It was clear to Huxley that science 
had opened the door to a new era in 


human history He saw moreover 
some of the penis which technological 
advancement holds for nations which 
are not sufficiently matured in spirit 
to assume the responsibilities which 
material progress brings in its tram In 
his view compulsory primary educa 
tion was an imminent necessity It was 
needed in order to prove trained 
leadership in proportion to the in 
creased demands of the new age But 
It was also needed in order to save so- 
aety from the danger of revolution by 
a miserable and ignorant proletariat 

When the Education Act of 1870 
was being debated Huxley wrote an 
essay entitled Administrative Nihil 
ism in which he argued against lais 
sez faire individualists who were op¬ 
posed to involving the state m educa 
t on He quoted John Locke (0/ Cntl 
Goierwitejit) who had said TTie 
end of Government is the Good of 
Mankind and he went on to maintain 
that the general welfare demands new 
kinds of legislation to meet changing 
limes 1 take it he said that the 
good of mankind means the attain 
ment by every man of all the happi 
ness which he can enjoy without di 
m nishing the happiness of his fel 
lows He admitted that it is unneces 
sary and undesirable for the state to 
undertake directly to increase either 
the material prosperity of its people 
or their personal happiness But he 
thought that just as there are indirect 
wavs m which legislation aids industry 
and commerce so there are indirect 
ways in which it can aid the improve¬ 
ment of morals and the advancement 
of art and science among the most 
patent of which is the education of 
the young 

Huxlev was not merely concerned 
to make education more widely ac- 



cessiblc It seemed to bim that tn ibe matter or in terms of the mental disci 
age of science important revisions had pline which it demands, as a compara 
to he made m what is taught In this ble training in the phjsical sciences, 
conncaion, he undertook to redefine The second was that, supposing one 
“A Liberal Education' Life, he said, must choose between an exclusively 
is like a game in which ever) man’s sacnlific education and an exclusively 
happiness depends upon knowing the literary education, the former is at 
rules ‘ Education is Icamino the rules least as effectual as the latter "for the 
of this might) game In other words purpose of attaining real culture” In 
education is the instruction of the in fact Huxley saw no need of making 
tclicct m the laws of Nature and education so exclusive The omission 
the fashioning of the affections and of the classical languages, said he, is 
of the will into an earnest and loving not incompatible with the mastery of 
desire to move in harmonj with those the mother tongue and the reading of 
laws" He cimlained that when he the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
spoke of the laws of Nature, he in whom he thought not infenor to Ho- 
eluded those which govern the be met and Vergil Huxley rejected the 
bavior of men, so that he was not to disuncuon beiween pure and applied 
be understood as favoring the phvsical science, maintaining that the latter 
sciences to the exclusion of the soaal is "nothing but the application of pure 
Moreover, as a man of great breadth saence to particular classes of prob¬ 
and depth of "culture,' in Matthew lems" He aid not envisage the new 
Arnold s sense of the word he insisted saentific colleges, which were then 
on the importance of literature and coming into existence, as narrow 
history, ana sancuoned what is called trade schools "Industry,' he said, *is a 
the 'education of taste” He saw the means and not an end.' And he saw it 
educated man as one possessing bodily as one of the main functions of educa 
skills a trained intellect, a mind well Uon to enlarge men's minds so as to 
supplied with facts—“one who no ennoble their aspirations and enhance 
stunted ascetic is full of life and fire, their capaaues for higher goods, no- 
but whose passions ate trained to come tably the pleasures of the mind But, 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant he argued in the age of Newton and 
of a tender conscience, who has Darwin the mind which is not trained 
learned to love all beauty, whether of to think scientifically is more impov 
Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, erished than one which is ignorant of 
and to respect others as himself’ Greek 

Such he said, was the goal of a "Iib- Qassical educauon, however, had 
eral education ’ not formed the mind of the larger Bnt 

To the view, prevalent in literary ish public And in Huxle} s view, the 
and academic circles, that a liberal most senous obstacle to intellectual 
education is synonymous with instruc and social advance came not from tra 
non m humane letters Huxley op- ditional education but from popular 
posed two propositions The first was religion The issue for all practical 
that knowledge of Greek and Roman purposes was the conBict between nat 
antiquity does not have as much direct uralism and supematuralism In an 
value, either in terms of its subject aidde called The Progress of Sta 
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ence," IIuxlc) maintained that there 
IS onl> one kind of knowledge—the 
kind shared bj the phjsical sciences, 
namelj, phj’Sics, chemtstrj, and bi 
olog) These all ha\ e the same objee 
tue, ‘the discoserj of the raoonal or 
der which pervades the universe, and 
the same meihcxJ, that ‘of observation 
and experiment for the determination 
of the facts of Nature of inductive 
and deductive reasoning for the dis 
cover) of their mutual relations and 
connections ’ Furthermore they rest 
on the same three assumptions which, 
stnctly speaking are indemonstrable, 
but which have vindicated themselves 
m terms of the results the) make pos 
sible These are the existence of an 
“extended impenetrable, mobile sub¬ 
stance termed matter, the universal 
tty of the law of causation , and the 
eternal validity of the 'laws of Na 
ture” Natural sciences said Huxley, 
deserve the name of knowledge 
cause their findings are verifiable And 
he pleaded with his age to lay aside the 
consideration of any h)’patheses which 
are unverifiable 

Although Huxlev spoke the Ian 
guage of materialism he preserved a 
sophisticated attitude toward this Ian 
guage, which he saw as being merely 
symbolical the aid by which Nature 
can be interpreted in terms apprehen 
sible by our intellects In an essay en 
ntled On the Physical Basis of Lafe 
he said that judging from the direc 
tion biology was taking he saw no 
alternative to concluding that all bfe 
has a protoplasmic basis At the same 
time he protested that he himself was 
not a matenalist He believed that ma 
tenalism is a grave error because it m 
volves an unverifiable empty concep¬ 
tion of matter "What do we know 
he asks about this terrible matter. 


except as a name for an unknown and 
h)potheticaI cause of states of our own 
consciousness? And what is the 
dire necessit) and iron’ law under 
which men groan? Truly, most gra 
tuitousl) invented bugbears’’ The ar 
gument for using ‘matenalistic termi 
noJog) is that this way of thinking of 
the world has made possible the dis 
cover) of truths of Nature ‘whereas 
the alternative or spiritualistic, ter 
minology is utterly banen, and leads to 
nothing but obscurity and confusion 
of ideas ’ 

Huxleys position was essentially the 
same as that which Herbert Spencer 
had outlined under the heading of 
*1116 Unknowable' m his First Pnn 
ctplcs By suspending judgment about 
ulomate being Hu^ey avoided sys 
tematic matenahsm with its implicit 
threat to moral responsibility At the 
same time he was delivered from the 
necessity of admitung spintual entities 
into the natuialisuc account of the 
world If our minds are not capable 
of knowing ultunate being, he argued, 
we are no more jusufied m calling it 
spirit than in calling it matter Let it 
remain out of bounds for human in 
quit) particularly in view of the fact 
that the kind of knowledge which sci 
ence gives us is ample for our needs 

niese views Huxley shared with 
many nineteenth centur) positivists 
His characteristic contribution was 
to grace them with a name—agnosa 
cism In a piece by that name he gave 
an amusing account of the ongin of 
the wond When he was accustomed 
to attend meetings of a certain Meta 
physical Society where everyone else 
was an ist of one kind or another, he 
felt Idee the proverbial fox which had 
l<»t Its tail So 1 took thought and 
invented what I conceived to be the 
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appropriate title of 'agnostic.' It came 
Into m\ head as suggcstnclj antitheue 
to the 'gnostic of Church histor), who 
professed to know so much about the 
\CT\ things of which I svas ignorant, 
and I took the earliest opportunit) of 
parading it at our Soact), to shoss that 
I, too, had a tail like the other foxes.” 
In a later article, “Agnostiasm and 
Chnstianit),” he went on to crplam 
precise!) what the term stands for An 
agnostic, he said, is not simp!) an un 
bclieser, much less one who from in 
difference or sloth has not troubled to 
inform himself about higher matters. 
His IS the ethical or intellectual pnn 
aplc that It IS wrong for a man to sa\ 
that he is certain of the objectnc truth 
of an) pfoposiuon unless he can pro¬ 
duce esidence which logicall) justifies 
that certaint) ' Huxlc) was more cau 
tious in this respect, chan Spencer and 
many of the positu ists, inasmuch as he 
did not wish to la) it down as a dogma 
that no knowledge of ultimate reabtv 
IS possible Howeser, he confessed 
that knosvledge of ultimate reality 
was be)ond him, much though he re¬ 
gretted It, and he was tolerably certain 
that it was be)ond eser)one else Hux 
le) was espeaall) vexed with ecdcsi 
asucs who maintained that it is wrong 
not to believe certain dogmas, no mat 
ter what evidence saence bnngs 
against them, and he saw it as com 
pounding the 'abomination” when 
they further declared that their doo 
tones must be taught, even if they ate 
not true, on the grounds that th^ arc 
necessary for morality “Surely me at 

' .. r>_I_V... aift 


good ever comes of falsehood " 

In the popular mind, the great issue 
between saence and religion in Hux 
I^’s da) centered about cvoluuon 
Iluxle) was unambiguous!) on the 
side of the latter I le had rejected pre- 
Darwinian theories of evolution as be¬ 
ing pure!) speculative, but when Dar 
wm brought forward the theory of 
natural selection, Huxlc) embraced it 
as ptov iding for the first time a hvpoth 
csis which made evolution sacncifically 
verifiable. Still, he was never com 
pictel) conv^nced that Darwin's h)- 
pothesis was correct In 1892, he 
wrote. That the doctnne of natural 
selection presupposes evoluuon is 
quite true; but it is not true that evolu 
non nccessanl) implies natural selec 
tion " What stood out m his mind at 
that time was not an) particular ex 

E lanation as to the ongm of species, 
uc a great bodv of facts all tenaing to 
the same conclusion embijology at 
tested that the evolution of individual 
plants and animals is taking place 
ever) dav; and paleontology attested 
that species arose in just those mor 
phological relauons m which they 
would hav e ansen supposing that evo¬ 
lution had taken plac^ To these facts, 
he said, “all future philosophical and 
theological speculauons will have to 
accommodate themselves ” 

With the example of such men as 
Herbert Spencer and Ernst Haeckel 
before him Huxle) repudiated any 
thing that could be called a "philoso- 
ph) of evoluuon Attempts to con 
struct such a philosophy might be ad 


tempt to^cast out Beelzebub by the aid rortaWe but m his opinion, they were 
of Beelzebub is a hopeful procedure premature. In parUcular he opposed 
as compared to that of preserving mo- attempts to give an evoluuonary ac 
rahtv by the aid of immoraht) count of ethics, as Spencer and others 

The course of the past has unpressed wercdomg 

us with the firm convicuon that no Nature, Huxley insisted, is 
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moral \\l>cn \\c sluJ\ it with our 
mimlt uc find cauw lor admiraiton 
but when we mcu it m terms of our 
moral s\mpaihie$ we can onl) sbud 
der Tlic Mother goddess of middle 
Eastern cults in whom were com 
bined the atttihutes both of genera 
tton and of destruction seemed to 
him a fauK accurate represcntiiion of 
nature This conception presersed n 
healths balance between the optimism 
which supposes that the world exists 
to maVc man happj and the pessi 
mism which concludes that it males 
happiness impossible 

According to Huxles man m be¬ 
coming cnilizcd has sentured on an 
undertaking for wljich he alone is re¬ 
sponsible and for which he can ex 
peel no help or S)’mp3th) Ever} 
where in nature the struggle foe ex 
istencc goes on unrehesed hy gcncros 
It) or scruple and originalK the hu 
man species like escr) otner must 
base been engaged in “a Hobbesian 
war of each against all" But ctvihza 
bon or what v>c call socict) is mans 
aticmpt to escape from that condition 
by setung limits to the struggle fn re¬ 
turn for exercising self restraint and 
cooperating with his fellows man not 
merel) satisfies his biological needs 
more adequately than he could do in a 
sat age state entirely new dimensions 
are opened to him But in Huxleys 
tiew of these the cosmos knows noth 
ing He rejected the argument that 
moral propensities are the result of 
evolutionary processes pointing out 
that immoral propensities are no less 
so And to the supposition that the 
struggle for sunival if permitted to 
continue will automatically bring men 
to ethical perfeebon he replied that 
the kind of fitness which enables 


an organism to sursne bears no rela 
tion to the human ideal 

If men want to preserve avihzation 
Huxlc) argued thc) must detofe to 
It their Ixtst energies and intelligence 
Distinguishing csolution from prog 
rcss he deplored the mental confusion 
of persons who made thc principle of 
surtwal of the fittest an a gument for 
competition within socict) In his 
stew, mans sursual demands more 
cooperation and more planning and 
he declared his faith that intelligence 
and will guided by sound pnnciples 
of imcstigation and organized in com 
mon tdTott ma) modifj the condibons 
of existence And much may be 
done to change the nature of man 
himself” One of the problems which 
he said demanded attention was that 
of oscrpopulatjon Nature oserpopu 
latcs Itself and this is one o f the 
causes of the struggle for sursival If 
man is to eliminate war and famine 
he must take in hand the problem 
of stabilizing the populabon 

In the end Huxley admitted the 
cosmic process must defeat the human 
enterpnse Like Spencer Ae AeW that 
csxilution IS conterbalanced by dissolu 
tion Civilizations rise and fall So do 
planetary sj’stcms To this grander 
prospect Huxley responded m Stoic 
fashion “We should cast aside the no¬ 
tion that escape From pain and sor 
row IS the proper object of life It is 
time he said to put away )outhfuI 
confidence but wimout plunging like 
so many nineteenth century men of 
letters into the no less youthful dis 
couragement of nonage As mature 
men strong in will we must chensh 
the good that falls our way and bear 
the evil ivith stout hearts set on di 
nunuhing it.” 
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man and his creations that uc look for 
objects in which we can take some 
conlcranlatisc pleasure S3nta)an3 has 
a problem ho\se\cr in considering 
beauty as he does for if we identify 
those objects as works of art we then 
have the problem of tragedy and of 
painful works of art We snail later 
see how he meets this challenge 

In The Materials of Beauty " San 
tayana discusses the substance of 
beauty-—sound color, and fragrance— 
as well as other topics concerned with 
the appeal of our lower senses in rcla 
tion to the total aesthetic experience 
There are those who ha\e argued that 
the experiences which we must have 
by direct contact with an object Cbc 
cause of the structure of certain parts 
of our sensonum) cannot be of the 
beautiful The bourjuet and taste of 
wine the touch of brocade of marble 
or sandalwood are pleasant yet do 
not seem to be beautiful Santayana 
claims however that all contribute to 
the ultimate experience of beauty in 
that they teach us to appreciate the 
pleasant to delight in things sensu 
ous Those who find the height of aes 
thetic experience in objects appealing 
to eye and ear through their formal 
structure must recognize that form 
and meaning can be presented only in 
something sensible To divorce con 
tent from a work of art is to present 

something utterly banen 

In the third part of his work Santa 


and ininnsic is yet puzzling and per 
haps mysterious when we come upon 
It There are presented to us objects 
which have elements none of which is 
particularlypleasingyetwhich because 
of their arrangement combination or 
pattern are pleasing The form of the 
object is tbc acsthctician $ name for it, 
and he insists that to reduce it to its 
elements destroys its distinctive pleas¬ 
ing effect although without those el 
ements there could not be form 

Santayana turns to the psychology 
of perception to explain hypotheti 
cally the pleasure which one derives 
from form in its various manifesta 
tions as well as to indicate why some 
forms are either bonng or incomplete 
as visual wholes (He concentrates on 
visual form and speafically omits audi 
tory form as too technical to analyze 
m this work although he indicates 
that in principle it should be the 
same) Briefly he claims that the vis¬ 
ual image is gathered as a senes of 
sensiUve points about the center of the 
reuna These points or spots each 
have their peculiar quali^ of sensa 
bon and are associated with the mus 
cular tension and relaxation that oc¬ 
curs with the turning of ones eyes 
As the assoaabons are formed mey 
establish a field which is such that 
when certain elements (or perhaps a 
smgle element) are presented to the 
eye the entire field is excited The exa 
tabon produces a semblance of motion 


vana analyzes form as a mam aspect there is a radiation about the points 
1 Tirpvinus seebon we that tends to re-create the associated im 


of beauty In the previous seebon 
noted that certain elements presCTted 
to the senses charm or please in th^ 
--Ives We need look no further than 

“frBut IS a pi'f 


/vMinrei 


re-create the associated un 
age so that the point leads the m nd 
to the possible field Vanous geometri 
cal figures affect the eyes in ways that 
lead to a graceful and rhythmic com 
plebon by the mind (depending to a 
certain degree if not enbrely on the 
figure given) which is pleasing The 


muscular moscmcnt is not tiself 
smooth, but rather a senes of jerks 
the visual effect, however, is one of 
movement full and graceful comhin 
ing actual and possible (or perhaps 
Imaginar)) rajs. 

The form presented docs not auto- 
maticallv proilucc n pleasing efTcct 
Because of their gross or tinj sire some 
forms fail fo excite the eje and its mus 
cles significant!) 

Svmmetrv is a good example of 
aesthetic form, where it is an aid to 
unification where it helps us to organ 
ize, discriminate and uislinguish—in 
other words to bring a semblance of 
harmonic order to a confused or cha 
otic jumble—the effect is pleasing 
Form then ma) be looked upon as the 
perception of unit) in vanetv, where 
D) a conscious and attentive effort, we 
are able to bring comprehension to 
what might otherwise not be under 
stood In this sense, it ts an aettvit) of 
mind as well as of perception The ele¬ 
ments may stimulate and excite but 
it 1 $ the mind that sjnthesizcs that 
has an insight into the order of the 
elements. 

Santajana goes on to discuss van 
ous aspects of form which illustrate 
both Its aesthetic value and its dan 
gerous (from an aesthetic point of 
view) possibilities There is unit) in 
variety, as noted, but also there is mul 
tiphcity in uniformity The starrv skies 
present to us a picture of an infinite 
number of similar bodies The field 
that is the skj is peppered by a mul 
tiphcit) of objects that is overwhelm 
ing yet they do not blend into one for 
each retains (or at least enough do) its 
indnidualitv In its presentation to us 
the heavens beauty is increased bv the 
very material composing it—the black 
ness of the heavens glittering with the 


light of the stars—so that form and 
substance arc blended in perfect union 
It should be noted that muUiplicit) 
as an aesthetic component may lead to 
boredom and disinterest if not prop¬ 
erly presented The attention span of 
die individual and his abilit) to syn 
thesize may be brief when the same 
elements are given repeatedly Just as 
sheer vanety becomes another name 
for confusion, so multiplicity is sym 
onjmous with dullness when pre¬ 
sented for its own sake 
Acsthcticians have long pondered 
the question. Are all things beauti 
ful? Santayana addresses himself to 
this question, and it is not difficult 
cued as we arc b) what has been pre¬ 
sented of his system so far to guess 
what his reply would be Since the 
world independent of consciousness 
and will would be valueless and since 
what IS good (or beautiful) depends 
upon our desires nothing in principle 
can be ruled out as a possible object of 
beauty One makes a mistake however, 
if one concludes from this possibili^ 
that everything is equally beautiful 
As Santayana states All things are 
not equally beautiful because the sub 
jeetive bias that discriminates between 
them IS the cause of their being beauti 
ful at all The prinaple of personal 
preference is the same as that of hu 
man taste real and objective beauty, 
jn contrast to a vagary of individuals 
means only an affinity to a more prev 
alent and lasting susceptibility, a re¬ 
sponse to a more general and funda 
tnenCal demand And the keener dis 
crimination by which the distance 
between beautiful and ugly things is 
increased far from being a loss of aes 
thetic insight is a development of that 
(acuity by the exetase of which beauty 
comes into the world 



THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 


Author George Santa)ana C1863 1952) 
Type of uork. Aesthetics 
First fuhltihed 1896 


PniNctPAi. Ideas Adsanced 

Oiir preferences are vUimately nonrational things are good hecmise they are 
preferred ^ 

Beauty ts pleasure ohjeettfied uhen a spectator regards his pUasure as a quality 
of the object he sees he calls the object beautiful' 

Form pleases n hen in rercepiion the excitation of the retinal feld produces a 
semblance of motion while the mind the elements percened 

The aesthetic component exvression is the result of the emotional associa¬ 
tions excited by contemplation of the aesthetic object 

George Santavana is one of the few term "linaesthesis” to refer to a certain 

philosophers whose writings have a sense which our muscles have and 

beauty of style which can be apprea we speak of 'anaesthesis" as the loss 
ated independent!) of their philosopht of our sensations 
cal worth Dterat) ability should not To return to the sort of perceptive 

be taken as a substitute for clanty in acuvjij with which this anah-sis is to 

presenting ideas but at his best San be concerned jt should be pointed out 
tayana had the fortune of combining that we are not examining the world 
both well In this early work not only of facts considered independent!) of 
does he present a provocative account any observer Such a world is neutral 
of aesthetics in what may be called a as far as value is concerned for it is 
naturalistic vein but in addiuon he not good (or evil) for any one. Herein 
gives an insight into the development we see a basis for Santayana s natural 
of his later metaphysics and ontology i$n, The existence of worth or value 
The Sense of Beauty is divided into depends upon the presence of some- 
four parts In the opening part Santa bodys consaousness nature has pur 
yana discusses the nature of beauty pose or growth only in that one values 
He points out. that the term aesthet what nature exhibits Nature is not 
ics originally meant percepbon and itself aware of the changes Since the 
that It was assoaated by use with a consciousness that observes must also 
particular object of perception and its appreciate if it is to hold patterns of 
study that which we call the beauti value there is a nonrational as well as 
ful" This can be put in a different but a rational basis for our judgment of 
related manner if we speak of a per the world as one in which phenomena 

ceptual quality which we are to ana are loved or hated Santayana lays bare 

lyze namely T>eauty Here one his indebtedness to Spinoza and Hume 
should remind himself of words which when he proclaims that our prefer- 
make use of the perception meamng ences regarding the events of the 
of "aesthetics for example we use the world are ultimately nonrational 
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Things are good because we prefer 
them the) are not preferred because 
they are good 

One should point out ho\\e\er that 
Santayanas \ie\\ that values must be 
separated from facts rests upon a dis 
tinction uhich is false in fact It is 
not meaningless to contend that we are 
creatures who ha\e desires because ob 
jects in the world provoke our interests 
in this sense it is as much true that we 
desire things because the) are good as 
that the) are good because we desire 
them Either philosophical view the 
one that sa)s that values arc independ 
ent of consciousness and intrinsic to the 
world (the so^ralled absolutist posi 
tion ) or that which claims values 
wholly dependent upon and relative to 
the attitudes of subjects is incomplete 
and onl) part of the story 
Santa) ana goes on to discuss the dif 
ference between moral and aesthetic 
values The analogy that he draws is 
between work and play between duty 
and amusement Morality prepares us 
for the serious aspects of life death 
disease passion and only against the 
background of these the possibility of 
salvation To seek pleasure to enjoy 
experience—these are but futile pur 
suits trivial and potentially dangerous 
against the stark realit) of existence 
Actions are looked upon m terms of 
the consequences the) will have in 
preparing us for our stern lives There 
IS no tune to give oneself to the pleas 
ure of an experience enjoyed for its 
own sake which aims at nothing else 
This attitude toward the world is akin 
to the Biblical attitude toward work 
One must labor by the sweat of his 
brow because of mans first disobedi 
ence which brought death and cLs 
ease into the world As the pressures 
Upon a society lessen and it becomes 


mote secure m its struggle with its en 
viFonment the senousness of life lifts 
and indivoduals are more likely to take 
on a holiday air play and freedom go 
together and with them the love of jm 
mediate pleasures for their own sake 
free from fear and independent of con 
sequences In the distinction between 
doty and pleasure work and plav con 
straint and freedom is to be found the 
difference between moral and aesthetic 
values 

In defining beauty Santayana points 
out that as a pleasure it has certain 
peculiar characteristics which allow us 
to distinguish it from other pleasures 
Most pleasures that we get from per 
ceiving (in the wide sense of the term) 
can E>e distinguished from the object 
peiceivcd We usually go through cet 
tain actions before the pleasure is felt 
In eating drinking inhaling the activ 
ity is entered upon and thereby pleas 
ure follows There are certain pleas 
ures that seem to occur in the process 
of perception itself when this hap¬ 
pens to us we then intuit the pleasure 
as a quality of the thing perceived 
Santayana holds that the very mechan 
ism or structure of the mind bj which 
vve perceive various qualities as one 
homogeneous object also objectifies 
this type of pleasure as it were so that 
It too IS felt as an integral part of the 
object This IS the kind of pleasure that 
IS considered to be intrinsic enjoy 
able in itself and of course of posi 
live value in the sense that it belongs 
to the plaj holiday free class rather 
than to the moral one For Santayana 
beau^ IS positive mtnnsic 6h]ecU 
fied pleasure or pleasure regarded as 
the quality of a thing 

Although some hold that in nature 
we can find such aesthetically pleas¬ 
ant objects generally speaking it is to 


The most important aspect oF form 
and the one which best expresses San 
tn)anas view, is that in a neutral um 
verse there arc elements svhich are sus 
ccptiblc to the imagmatnc activnty of 
our mind By means of such actinty 
the world is constructed by reference 
to ideals into unities from elements 
which arc dnersc in themsehes In 
this activity lies the basis for the life of 
reason and contemplation and for the 
discosery of the world of phenomena 
which we know and the beauty which 
It has Although a naturalist in his out 
look on value Sanlajana comes close 
to a varietj of Kantian idealism in his 
consideration of the imaginative syn 
thesizmg character of mind b) which 
the world of objects and the beauty 
therein is constructed 

In the final section of The Sense of 
Beauty the aesthetic component called 
expression is d scussed In the pres 
ence of beautiful objects the mind is 
affected by and contributes to both the 
matenal and the formal aspects of the 
aesthetic object There is an additional 
feature however which given the 
object and the minds activity must 
mentioned There is present both with 
the immediate pcrcepuon of the object 
and after it is no longer greened an 
emotional overtone which colors the 
sensaUon and our memory of it 'p»s 
aura is the result of associauons which 
we have made and which affect our 
memory as well as out immediate per 
ceptions this qual ty we call the ex 
pression of the object 

Form and substance constitute aes 
theuc value in the first term whereas 
expression is value m the second term 
The latter value is found in the asso¬ 
ciauons the moral values the history 
the accouterments—all of which m^ 
go with the presentauon of a work of 


art These accompinying the work it¬ 
self are raised to the level of beauty 
when in themsehes they present a joy 
and sweetness which transcends the 
utilitarian or functional character that 
they ordinarily have 
TTie difficult question which was 
raised earlier as to the place of tragedy 
as an aesthetic object in a theory which 
emphasizes that pleasure is beauty 
when seen as the quality of a thing 
can now be answered It is by expres 
Sion that tragedy is beautiful The 
events of Hamlet or Oedtpus can be 
imagined as reported in a new'spaper 
in this context they would hardly con 
stitute that which we would call lieau 
uful Moral and pathetic perhaps if 
written well but the uolity of thejour 
natisuc presentauon would doubtless 
reclude any feeling of pleasure The 
error the pain the sadness of life 
would come through the world of 
moral value of duty of work and 
rather than that of beauty of play and 
of joy would be given to us But these 
events can when placed in the context 
of the theater or treated under the 
brush of the painter or pen of the com 
poser take on a positive value and thus 
move as it were to a new plane The 
moral negative in itself may then 
take on the character of a first term 
value and become positive 

In this way we turn the evil in life 
into a good we see in the tragic lesson 
something to be learned something 
which makes us better font something 
which po nts toward a possible and we 
hope realizable perfection And m the 
transference of the negative value into 
something good we prepare the way for 
the events to be a source of pleasure. 
The tragic elements are there but 
through their expressiveness they have 
been made by mind into a thing of 



beauty. It is in tbis way that Santayana 
anal)' 2 es the object of beauty into its 
material, formal, and expressive aspects 
and prepares the way for an analysis of 


the life of reason through which man 
raises the world which is given, a world 
of no \alue, into one in which, ulti 
mately, good is supreme 


WHAT IS ART? 

Author Leo Tolstoy (1828 1910) 

Type of work Aesthetics 
First jmhltshed 1896 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Art is the intentioml communtcatton offcehngs 

The artist uses colors, sounds, words, or other viatenals to create an object 
ivhich will provoke m the spectator the feeling the artist himself once had and 
which he intends to pass on to others 

True art is not only sincere, hut iii/ectioiis, the more widespread the appeal 
and effectiveness of tne work as a means for the communication of feeling the 
better the work is as art 

The highest art is that which coiiiiniinicotes the feeling of brotherhood and 
the love for one's neighbor 


Tolstoy, like Plato, believed art too 
important to be judged in terms of art 
alone Since are is capable of making 
men better or ivorse better citizens or 
worse citizens, better men or worse 
men, the social and ethical conse 
quences of art must be considered in 
judgments about art Tolstoy denied 
that a work of art can be great but cor 
ruptmg artisucally good but morally 
evil 

Tolstoy was sixty-eight when he pub 
lished What is Art? thirty years after 
the completion of War and Peace 
nineteen jears after die completion of 
Anna Karenina However, Tolstoy's 
longstanding concern with the nature 
and function of art is revealed by 
"Schoolboys and Art’ (1861), an ac¬ 
count he wrote of discussions with his 


pupils thiru five years prior to publics 
tion of What is Arl? 

The answer Tolstoy finally found to 
the qaestion ' What is art? ’ is very sim 
pic Art IS the intentional communica 
tion of feelings In a work of art the 
artist creates something which calls up, 
first in the artist and then in others, a 
feeling experienced by the artist Ac 
cording to Tolstoy the creation of a 
work of art proceeds along the follow 
ing lines First the artist has an expen 
ence or feeling such as fear, joy, grief, 
anger, hope He then desires to share 
this feeling with others, to infect them 
with it, to gi\e them this same feeling, 
to make them fearful, jojous, grief 
stricken, angry, or hopeful In order 
to communicate his feeling to his fel 
low men he creates a work of art, a 
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stoT), a song a poem a play, a paint enough In addition to feeling a trork 
mg If he Js successful if ne has created of art requires adequate form How 
a genuine work of art his creation svill eser Tolstcn recognizes only one meas 
give him again his original feeling but ure of adequate form infectiousness 
—and this is more important—it will A work of art must infect the audience 
gne other men this same kind of feel it must compel the audience to frel 
mg Art IS essentially a means of com what the artist felt Adequate form re- 
municaUon it is the most direct and quires mdivadualit) rather than imita 
immediate form of communication live repetiuousness brevity rather than 
since the very feeling which led the bulkmcss clarity rather than obscuntv 
artist to create his work of art IS expen simplicity of expression rather than 
enced b) his audience. The artist does complexitv of form The adequate form 
not merely describe his feeling of jo) of a genuine work of art is shown bv 
or grief nor docs he merely reveal or the universalitj of its appeal A gen 
show his feeling of anger or fear the uine work of art does not need an in 
artist shares his feelings with other men tetpteter A genuine w oik of art is not 
by creaUng something which makes restricted to an elite to the happy few 
tliem feel jov grief anger or fear A genuine work of art direcdy and 

It ts not very surpnsing that Tolstoy immediately creates in other men the 
rejected as pseudo-art much of what feelings of the arose 
IS usually accepted as are Art must Art then demands the adequate ex 
originate with an experience or feeling mession of genuine feeling However 
of the ftttist Much pseudo-art comes Tolstoy adds jet a third requirement 
from msincenty or the attempt to ere- not a requirement which determines 
ate a work of art which does not ^vv whether something is art, but a re- 
from an actual expenence or feeling quirement which determines whether 
The aspirins artist lacking any feebng something is good art—morally good 
which could be convejed By a genuine worth) of support and encouragement, 
work of art tries to imitate the accepted Tolstoy recognizes that art can be mor 
artists In his effort to achieve lecog ally corrupting that ait which is good 
nition the arDst who has nothing to art judged by the sincenty of the artist s 
communicate tries to give the public feeling and the successful communica 
what they want by copj-ing the popu tion of this feeling might still be un 
lar fashions or bj following the formu desirable The feeling communicated 
las learned in school Tolstoy denies is also important If the feeling or the 
that anything created in answer to an expenence which the artist is commu 
external inducement rather than to an nicating is enl or penerse or trivial or 
inner need can be genuine art- silly it is possible for the vsork of art 

Nevertheless sincentj however nec to be artistically good but moralh bad. 
gjjgjy is not sufficient Even if an as Tolstoy sajs that art demands sacnfices 
pirine arbst is sincere he may fail m not only from the artist but also from 
his effort to create a work of art The other men The artist is a member of 
attempt to communicate the genuine soaety his efforts must be supported 
feehne may be ineffective. An ardst is m many wavs bv his fellow men The 
indeed not by his feelings but by his question of what kind of art is worth 
CTC^on Good mtenuons are not Ae sacnfice demanded is a moral ques 
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tion Tolsto/s answer to this questitm test members of society the customary 
IS clearly a moral answer The feelings fedmg and instinct of all men By 
communicated by a work of art are not evoking under imaginary conditions 
relevant when we are trying to decide the feeling of brotherhood and love 
whether It IS a work of art but they are religious art will train men to expen 
relevant when we are trying to decide ence those same feelings under similar 
whether it is good whether it is worthy arcumstances in actual life it will lay 
of support and encouragement in die souls of men the rails along 

Tolstoy rejected orthodox Christian which the actions of those whom art 
ity he was excommunicated by the thus educates will naturally pass And 
Synod of the Russian Church in 1901 universal art by uniting the most dif 
and after his death in 1910 was interred ferent people in one common feeling 
without Christian burial Tolstoy at by destroying separation will educate 
tacked Church Christianity as a cor people to union and will show them 
ruption of the original teaching of not by reason but by life itself the joy 
Jesus The brotherhood of man the of universal union reaching beyond 
golden rule the turning of the other the bounds set by life 
cheek love for all men including those Tolstoy saw m the art of the Middle 
who hate )ou are the essential teach Ages an example of true art In that 
mgs Tolstoy sees in the New Testa period religion provided a basis com 
ment but not in the Church There is mon to the arusts and the mass of the 
a very close connection between Tol people so that the feelings expenenced 
stoy s views on art and on religion Art by the artist could be communicated 
IS the handmaiden of religion The to the mass of the people This true art 
feelings communicated by the artist to shared by the whole community ended 
his fefiovv men by the work of art will when the people who rewarded and 
in the case of the best art be feelings directed art lost their religious belief 
which unite men which increase their The unnersahw of the art of the Mid 
love for each other The final judgment die Ages was followed by a split be¬ 
en a work of art must be a moral judg tween the art of the upper classes and 

ment as well as an aesthetic judgment the masses of the people The develop- 

Tolstoy writes The estimation of the ment of an exclusive art incomprehen 
value of art Cor rather of the feelings sible to most men seriously weakened 
It transmits) depends on men s percep and almost destroyed art itself The 
tion of the meaning of life depends on subject matter of art became impover- 
wbat they hold to be the good and evil ish^ the only feelings acceptable for 
of life communication were pnde discontent 

The connecuon between art and re- and sexual desire The artist became a 
ligion the service art is expected to give professional Imng by his art creating 
rehg on the consequences for art of counterfeits of art rather than genuine 
Tolstoy s perception of the meaning of works of art Critics perverted but self 
life are clearly stated in the closing confident took av-ay from plain men 
paragraphs of What is Art? The task the valuation of art. 
for art to accomplish is to make that Genuine art Tolstoy argues needs 
feeling of brotherhood and love of one s no cntics. If the work succeeds in trans 
neighbor, now attamed only by the mitdng the feeling of the amst, there 
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Is notliing for tlic critic lo do If the Oiyssey Don Quixote and The Pdt 
v-wl falls to transmit the feeling of the « lek Pa/ ers as examples of genuine art 
artist there is nothing ihccntic can do arc Diclcns A Christmas Carol Uncle 
TIic final jwrs cried and pers erf mg con Toms Calm and Millets drawing 

sequence Polsto) a$cnb« to the reduc ‘The Man with the Hoe" Tolstoy 
tion of art to an amusement for the praises as true art Pushkins short 
upper classes is the establishment of stones and poems but calls Bans Go¬ 
an schools Tolstoy a teacher as well diinox a cold brain-spun sswk” pro¬ 
as an artist denies that a school can duced under the influence of false 
esokc feeling m a man or teach him cnticism Sophocles Euripides Aeschy 
how to manifest his feeling in a wa) lus Aristophanes Dante Milton 
which will transmit his feeling to Shalespenre Goethe Raphael Michel 
others Art schools destro) the capacity an^lo Bach Beethosen Wagner— 
to produce real art in those who base these are among the artists judged and 
the misfortune to enter them they do found ssanting by Tolstcy Michelan 
nothing more than tram imitators of gelos Last Judgment" is called absurd 
artists professionals who produce on Beethosens piano sonata m A major 
demand the counterfeits of art svhich Opus 101 (Hammcrclavier) is bad art 
amuse the perserted upper classes nro- bcouse it artificially esoked obscure 
vide the critics widi an excuse for their almost unhealthy excitement Beetho- 
acuvit) and debase the taste of the sens Ninth Symphony is bad art be- 
masses cause it neither transmits the highest 

If there is any danger that admira religious feeling nor unites all men in 
tion for the artistic achievements of the one common feeling- from Hamlet Tol 
author of War and Peace and Anna sto) received that peculiar suffering 
Karenina will lead to uncritical accept which is caused by false imitations of 
ance of Tolstoj s theories about the na works of art Baudelaire is ermaaed 
ture and purpose of art it is more than on two counts the feel ngs transmitted 
balanced by the danwr that contempt are evil and very base and these feel 
for Tolsto/s cnticai judgments will mgs are expressed with eccentnaty 
lead to uncritical rejection of these and Jack of clearness in fact with 
theories It is quite possible that judg premed tated obscurity Baudelaire 
ments of Tolstoys point of view as per is judged Jacking in naivet^ sincerity 
verse and even stupid (as m F M and s mpliatj but overflowing with 

Comfords introduct on to Book IX of artiflcalty forced original and 
Plato s Repithhc") are caused by Tol self assurance 

sto/s judgments on particular works of Tolstoy d reels his most detailed and 
art rather than by his theories as lo the extensive criticism m What ts Art? 
nature and purpose of art War and against Wagner s operas He describes 
Peace Anna Karemna and m fact all a performance of S egfrted Tolstoy 
of his own work except the stor es God calls this a model work of counter 
Sees the Truth but Waits and A Pns fe t art so gross as to be even ndicu 
oner of the Caucasus fall in Tolstoys lous He was unable to sit through the 
eyes into the category of bad art In ent re performance and escaped from 
eluded with the Psalms the wr tings the theatre with a feel ng of repulsion 
of the Jewish prophets the lhad and Tolstoy sees in Siegfried almost every 
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thing he detests in pseudo-art It would 
be incompTchensibie to a peasant with 
unper\ cried taste it is accepted he 
cause fashionable bj the cream of the 
cultured upper classes it requires a 
great deal of wasted labor it provides 
the art critics with an excuse for their 
activity* and it perverts and destro}s 
the capacity to be infected by genuine 
art 

It would be a mistake to judge Tol 
stoy s view on art by the examples he 
chooses Tolstoy himself says toat he 
does not attach great importance to his 
selection since he believes he is among 
those whose taste has been perverted 
by false training Since the examp es 
appear to be chosen to illustrate or ex 


plain Tolstoy s theory they are less im 
portant than the theory itself 

Others have agreed that art is the 
language of emotions that art ex 
presses or communicates feelings But 
the distinctive feature of Tolstoys 
theory is his claim that the actual ex 
pcnence is communicated by art We 
do not merely recognize that the poem 
is an expression of gnef we do not 
merely recognize that the author was 
moved by an authentic feeling of gnef 
If the poem is a genuine work of art 
we gneve The connection between art 
and life cannot be made closer Tol 
stoy like Plato denies the autonomy of 
art the uniqueness of aesthetic expen 
ence 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE 

Author William James (1842 1910) 

Type of work Ethics philosophy of religion 
Ftrst published 1897 


Principai. Ideas Advanced 

Decisions between hypotheses proposed to oUr bel ef are genuine options when 
they are living (o/ vital concern to ms) forced (no third alternative is poss hie") 
and momentous (presenfing a ■untepue opportunity of cons derable importance'} 

Whenever a genuine option cannot be settled on intellectual grounds it is 
right and necessary to settle it according to our passional inclinations 

The religious option concerning the belief m God is a genuine option which 
promises most to the person who has the passional need to take the world reh 
giously 

Men possess free wills which are not determined determinism—the theory 
that decisions are causally determined—fa Is to cccownt for the sense of human 
freedom 

Now a dassic this work takes its clubs these essays express "a tolerably 
title from the first of ten separate es definite philosophic attitude wh ch 
says written at d fferent times Ongi James named rad cal emptncism~-an 
nally presented as lectures to academic ordmary man s empiricism vv hich ukes 
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expencncc as it comes "seeing” even 
mattersoF fact as subject to possible fu 
turc rcintcfprcntion jet radical for its 
rejection of dogmatic monism In the 
face of the obvious plurality of the 
things making up the universe James 
also wanted to make a case for the 
right of men to believe some moral and 
religious postulates for whose certainty 
the evidence can never full) be on 
hand Sympathetic to a wide range of 
philosophical vocwnoints James sought 
to give intellectual significance to the 
role of the emotions in specified con 
texts He also cnticizcd' the prevailing 
academic opinion that only scientific 
methods can produce an adequate un 
derstanding of the human condioon 
■nie first four essays ('The Will to 
Believe Is Life Worth Living? 
The Sentiment of Rationalitj and 
"Reflex Action and Theism ) are con 
cemed directly with religious proWems 
Two others ( The Dilemma of Deter 
minism and The Moral Philosopher 
and the Moral Life ) also give ^e 
attention to religious aspects of ethial 
problems A final essay C'What Psjchi 
cal Research Has Accomplished ; 
defends scholars who inquire into 
possibility that mental life may involve 
phenomena which escape our ordinary 
scientific ciitena The remaining es 
says C Great Men and Their 
ment The Importance of Individ 
uals and On Some Hegelisms;) 
show James s concern to find common 
sense facts philosophically interesung- 
to cnucize some unexamined assuny 
tions of rauonalism and to resist the 
spread of absolutist and total st theories 
which swallow up the individual 
"environment overlook human differ 
ences by stressing only 
lenote iversity in emphasizing um^ 
Three broad types of subject matter 


rcccivx treatment in James’s book 
*nicsc are the nature and mobv’cs of 
philosophizing the justification of re¬ 
ligious and moral beliefs and the na 
turc of the moral enterpnse A com 
mon theme also runs through what 
w*outd otherwise be a collection of un 
related essays This theme is the prob¬ 
lem of the relation of evidence to spe¬ 
cific human beliefs. If the book has a 
positive thesis it is that men may right 
fully hold certain religious moral and 
metaphysical beliefs even when con 
elusive evidence for their adequacy is 
absent James resists the positmslic 
tcndcnc) of his age to assume that 
scientific methods will prove able to 
deade all important questions about 
existence Similarly, he expresses cnti 
cism of any extreme rationalistic reh 
ante on logic as the sole criterion of 
philosophical adequacy There are 
some wlicfs which are truths in the- 
making "And often enough our faith 
beforehand in an uncertified result ts 
the only thing that makes the result 
come true he writes One comes to 
understand that James is moved to 
philosophical acuvity by a desire to 
justify the nghmess of certain b-liefs 
—that God exists that men possess 
free will that moral effort represents 
a genuinely objective worthiness that 
pam and evil cannot justify suicide 
and that practical as well as theoretical 
needs ought to influence ones philo¬ 
sophical outlook 

The book s historical influence 
partly stems from the nature of the 
problems addressed by the author 
Most of these problems are close to 
ordinary human experience James also 
reassures those thmkers who uncon 
Tinced that a completed metaphysical 
system is really possible want to resist 
making a forced choice between philo- 
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sophical certainty and philosophical 
skepticism Philosophical argument can 
take place fruitfully somewhere on 
this side of certainty according to 
James Yet such argument need not 
lapse into arbitranness Logic is a sub- 
serrient instrument It is subject to the 
felt needs of religious moral and prac 
tical demands James argues that a 
qualified moral idealism need not lead 
to sentimentalism m escaping the twin 
threats of pessimism and nihilism 
Some philosophical viewpoints are rela 
tnely more adequate than others even 
though no one viewpoint can hope to 
exhaust the whole domain of reality 
Such a generous spirit animates James s 
essajs that even cntics who are unper 
suaded by some of the arguments none 
theless recognize m them the evi 
dences of a rare and gifted philo¬ 
sophical mmd 

The books opening essay is crucial 
foe the broad way it sketches the na 
ture purposes and possibilit es of phi 
losophizing Written in 1879 The 
Sentiment of Rationality states convic* 
Uons which ate presupposed in James s 
more restricted discussions of topics in 
religious and moral philosophy A num 
ber of basic questions caused James to 
wnte this essay What is the philo 
Sophie quest really about? What are the 
conditions which any philosophy must 
meet if it is to be accepted? How can 
one know that the philosophic demand 
for a peculiar kind of rational ty has 
been satisfactorily met? 

Philosophic pursuit of a rational 
conception of existence marked by uni 
versality and extensiveness succeeds 
whenever a feeling of intellectual ease 
peace rest is the result Any adequate 
philosophy must saUsfy two kinds of 
human distress One is theoretical—the 
intellectual concern to foiin a general 


rancep ion of the universe The other 
IS practical—the moral and religious de 
sire to include mens passional natures 
in any philosophical consideration of 
how men are to act and what they 
should believe 

Two cravings gnaw at the philoso 
pher Intellectual simplification is al 
ways one philosophic need Simplifica 
tion requires reduction of the worlds 
numerous details to fewer signifi 
cant abstractions which stress simi 
larities Theoretical life would be an 
impossibil ty without such abstract ons 
The other need is the cleat demand 
for recognition of the perceived differ 
cnees among things Philosophic ration 
ality results only when each of these 
competing impulses receives serious 
consideration James insists that phi 
losophizing involves a continuous yet 
never fully successful synthesizing of 
these two cravings—a mark of whose 
successful handling is the feel ng that 
some original puzzlement no longer 
proves imtat ng to the mmd As an 
activity philosophizing must involve 
the whole man Philosophiz ng must 
therefore often give way to hosts of 
other intellectual quests since its own 
unique function is to discover a gen 
eral p cture of the hang of th ngs 
An important conviction operates at 
this point in James s development It is 
that any metaphysical concepuon must 
remain open to future poss ble theoreti 
cal anxiety Mans need of a philo- 
soph c view of the nature of things 
results only m partial and temporary 
satisfaction Any instance of the feel 
ing of rationality can itself founder on 
the shoals of the question about its jus 
tifiab hty Even if the world w a cer 
tain way it might yet be otherwise 
Thus the worry alxjut nonentity” 
arises named by James the parent of 
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the philosophic craving in its subtilist 
and profoundcst sense" Through 
awareness of a possible other state of 
affairs men can lose the feeling of ra 
tionaht) once gamed No single logi 
cally consistent sjstem can still mans 
theoretical demands when he is faced 
by the quer) Why just this sort of 
world and no other? E\ cry generation 
will produce its Job its Hamlet its 
Faust or Its Sartor Resattus. Mvsti 
cal ecstasj can realize the psj*chofogi 
cal equualent of the feeling of ration 
ahty when logic proses inadequate Yet 
empmasm will be the ultimate phi 
losophj for even the mystenousness 
of existence depends on an irreduable 
fact about a universe which is dissatis 
f)ing to our theoretical demands 
Exclusne concern with the theoreO 
cal impulse leads men to sheptiasm or 
to a sense of wonder about the uiu 
verse One or the other anses when a 
completed metaphysical system b^ns 
to wane. Does the matter end here? 
Denying that it does James argues 
that now the practical hfe acquires 
a heightened rational significance 
Pracucal demands play a role in one s 
choice of a philosophy when sj-stems 
exist whose logical meAods are equally 
sound. Mens behef that their wUls 
can influence the future must re¬ 
ceive justification in any important 
philosophical system Men can adopt 
that philosophy which most fully sads 
lies certain moral and aesthetic require- 
ments of human nature 

The better philosophy is always ide- 
vant to mens expectations about the 
future Yet there is no one final 'bet 
ter philosophy For example aphdo!^ 
phy -which retains the notion of sub¬ 
stance wtU remain a perennial con 
tender for human acceptance Sun 
ilady idealism iviU ronam a challeng 


mg possibility for thmhen rcquirmg 
an identification of the unwerse with 
our personal sehes materialism for 
thinkers wanting an escape from selv es. 
James concludes that temperamental 
differences arc important in the quest 
after the sentiment of rationality To 
be humanly acceptable a philosophy 
must limit moral skeptiasm and satisfy 
mens belief that they “count'’ in the 
creation of a future world According 
to James no philosophy can succeed 
which Ignores the practical craving af 
ter a ^^orld which is partly responsive 
to mens future expectations their hu 
man faiths and their common-sense 
conviction that moral stnving genu 
inely counts for something 
Tale the question Do« God e»st? 
James rejects the agnostic argument 
that one ought neier to hold beliefs 
for which conclusive evidence is lack 
ing Reasonable persons seek both to 
avoid error and to attam the maximum 
amount of truth Yet there may he 
questions such that neither “y*es nor 
no” replies are justified by existing 
evidence but to which men may right 
fully give an affir mam e behef response. 
James insists that the matter of Gods 
existence is such a question as are 
quesbons about the importance of the 
individual the value of life versus sui¬ 
cide and the possible existence of hu 
man free wiU How men treat such 
quesbons is importanL James argues 
that men may beheve certain state¬ 
ments for reasons of the heart when 
conclusive ev^dence is lacking and the 
behefs help to mibate future discover 
les of a pracbcal land This thesis 
forces James to cons der the problem 
of the relabon of evidence to b^ef 
Behef involves a vvilhngness to act 
on some hypothesis. James insists that 
any proposibon may serve as a hy- 



pothesis—though he is not always 
clear about the form of such a by 
pothesis Ordinarily, a proposition like 
This litmus paper is blue is not con 
sidered a hypothesis because it lacks a 
proper hypothetical form A proposi 
aon of the form If this litmus paper 
IS put into a given solution it will 
turn red is a hypothesis capable of 
some testing provided the proper de¬ 
tails are supplied But James had m 
mind statements of moral and religious 
belief whose adoption hy men might re¬ 
sult in bnngmg about a desired truth 
One may help to make another pet 
son s attitude fnendly towards himself 
hy adopting a believing attitude to 
ward the statement Ti. is fnendly to 
wards me Belief m some propostuons 
is a req^uuement of their future pos 
sihle verification According to James 
religious beliefs may often be of this 
kind Religious beliefs involve one m 
assenting to statements foe which con 
elusive evidence is absent. James ivants 
to defend the right of men to hold 
such beliefs if they meet specified con 
dttions A man has an option to believe 
certain hypotheses m religion and mor 
als if the hypotheses are living rather 
than dead forced rather than avoid 
able and momentous rather than tnv 
lal 

What makes a hypothesis ^tv^ng 
forced and momentous is its rela 
non to a thinkers interests The lest 
here seems to be predom nantly psy 
chological and cultural for an individ 
ual s interests are what they are how 
ever caused James admits that not all 
men will find the same hypothesis liv 
ing forced and momentous giving 
the example of a Christian confronted 
with the command Be a Theosophist 
or be a Mohammedan Yet James in 
sists that the God hypothesis confronts 


men \vith a genuine ‘option meaning 
that such an option is living momen 
tous and forced He argues that the 
agnostic who neither affirms nor de 
rues Gods existence has already de- 
aded against such an existence The 
agnostic decides to give up all hope of 
wmnmg a possible truth in order to 
avoid a possible error in a situation for 
which evidence must in principle be 
inconclusive The agnostics right to 
disbelieve in this case is no greater 
than the religious man s right to be 
Iieve 

A critic may say at this point that 
James s way of arguing may encour 
age men to choose their beliefs by an 
individualistic entenon of psychologi 
cal comfort—something on the order 
of the command Believe what you 
need to believe James warns bis read 
ers that he is countering academic peo 
pies disregard of the passional aspects 
in human decision making and that 
the nght to believe occurs only in a 
matter which cannot by its nature be 
decided on intellectual grounds 
James apparently thinks the genuine 
religious option concerns the thatness 
of Gods existence rather than the 
choice of an existing institutional 
means for expressing one s decision to 
belieie in Gods existence Yet he does 
seem to argue on the other hand that 
those who are agnostics choose to treat 
the God hypothesis as a dead one 
Moral and religious options are such 
that if the believer takes an affirma 
tive stance regarding a belief they 
promise that the better aspects will 
win out in the universe and a man will 
be better off for believing One might 
put even the God hypothesis in a psy 
chological form Tf jou belieie that 
God exists even now you will be 
benefited Yet it is not dear that 
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James would wish to regard the force losopher must "vote for the richer uni 
of the central religious hypothesis as \erse'‘—that which can accommodate 
purely psychological the widest possible range of human 

In discussing features of the moral wants Yet James fads to make clear 
landscape, James once again shows his how the phdosopher may determine 
distrust of intellectual abstractions and what should pass as the richer universe 
generabzations He is convinced phi if all demands have equal status m 
losophers can never produce an airtight, pnnciple On this issue James seems to 
finished moral system Nor can moral appeal to intuition, for he argues that 
philosophers dogmatically solve all is ‘the nobler thmg tastes better'—mdi 
sues in advance of actual situations eating that he recognized that some de- 
Yet James openly defends two general mands are more appeahng than others 
moral notions One is that human de The most suggesbve essay con 
mands and obligations are coextensive cemed with a moral issue is "The 
The second is that men have a nght Dilemma of Determinism,' in which 
to believe they are free Any genuinely James argues that, though no proof is 
moral philosopher places his own cher possible, man does possess free will 
ished ideals and norms m the scales This is a unique defense of mdetermin 
of rational judgment even as he real ism which presupposes a metaphysical 
izes that no one standard measure is at position namely, that the universe is 
tamable which will apply to all oc in reality a plunverse containing objec 
casions The moral philosopher holds tive possibibnes of novelty The prob* 
no privileged status for deciding con lem v\hich concerns him is that of the 

Crete instances of conflict in human relauon of freedom to chance rather 
demands James insists that the moral ihan of freedom to cause Chance is 
philosopher only kno^^s that if he a relative word which tells one noth 
makes a bad mistake the cries of the ing about that of which it is predicated 
wounded will soon inform him of the * Its ongin is m a certain fashion nega 
f 3 Ct ’ tive It escapes, and sajs. Hands off’ 

James advances the thesis about co- coming, when it comes, as a free gift, 
extensweness of demands and obliga or not at all’ James disliked the con 
lions in the essaj "The Moral Philoso- temporary distinction between hard" 
nher and the Moral Life There are and "soft forms of determinism The 
no jntnnsically ‘bad demands, since 'soft form of determinism argues that 
demands are simply what they ate causality is quite compatible with rc- 
Withoul them there could be no basis sponsible acuon and ethical judicabil 
of moral life Here James seeks to give ity What James wanted to discover is 
due rccognmon to biological and psj the metaphjsical view necessary to de- 
chological facts He wants an ‘ethical tcrmmism He concluded it is a vicvv 
republic Terms like'good' and 'bad' which takes possibilieies never actual 

_„},ose meanings constitute the mcia ued as mere illusions James insists 

phv’sical funcuon of moral philosophiz that determinism is unable togiveadc- 
inc—refer to objects of feeling and de- quatc account of human feelings 
sire Only "a mind which feels them" about possibilit)-—the feeling that the 
can realize moral rclauons and moral universe contains genuine choices or 
Jaw James insists that the moral phi alternatives, objectively real risks Inde- 
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termmism insists that future volitions 
can be ambiguous and indeterminate 
future volitions do mean chance 

According to James determinism re 
suits in an unavoidable dilemma It 
must lead either to pessimism or to sub¬ 
jectivism Men share a universe which 
daily calls for judgments of regret 
about some things happening in it But 
if events are stnctly necessitated they 
can never be otherwise than what they 
are. Taken seriously human regrets 
surest that though some feature of 
the universe could not have been dif 
ferent yet it would have been belter 
if it were different This reasoning 
leads to pessimism James argues that 
men can give up pessimism only if 
they jettison their judgments of regret 
Men can perhaps regard regrettable 
incidents—incluaing the most atro¬ 
cious murders—as teleological links m 
a chain leading to some higher good 
Murder and treachery then cease to be 
evils But a definite price must be paid 
for such a teleological optimism The 
original judgments of regret were 
themselves necessitated on the deter 
minists position Some other judg 
ments should have existed in their 
place But as they are necessitated 
nothing else can be m their place 
This means that whether men are pes 
swnists 01 optimists then judgments 
are necessitated 

One escape from this pessimism-opti 
mism impasse is to adopt subjectivism 
The practical impulse to realize some 
objective moral good can be subordi 
nated to a theoretical development of 
an understanding of what is involved 


in piodness and evil The facts of the 
universe can be valued only insofar as 
diw produce consaousness m men 
Subjectivism emphasizes the knowl 
edge of good and evil in order to un 
deiscore the nature of human involve¬ 
ment Experience rather than the 
objective goodness or badness of ex 
perience becomes the crucial factor for 
any moral subjectivism But the inde 
terminist must reject subjectivism be¬ 
cause It fails to do justice to men s em 
pineal notions of the genuinely moral 
significance of human experiences In 
addition subjectivism leads to mere 
sentimentality and romanticism 

James concludes that common sense 
informs men that objective right and 
wrong involve real limits Practical rea 
son insists that conduct and not sen 
sibihty 1 $ the ultimate fact for our 
recognition Only indeterminism can 
make sense out of this practical insist 
ence on objective right and wrong Yet 
indetermmism does not argue that 
Providence is necessarily incompatible 
with free will In an example involv 
mg chess James shows how Provi 
dence can be like a master chess player 
who though knovnng the ultimate out 
come of me game must face unpre¬ 
dictable moves by an amateur player 
On the other hand James concludes 
that indeterminism gives men a special 
yjew— It gives us a pluralistic restless 
universe in which no single point of 
view can ever take in the whole 
scene James concludes that men have 
a right to be indetenninists and to be 
heve in free will even m the absence of 
a persuasively final proof 
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THE KroOLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Author Ernst Heinrich Haeckel Cl834*1919) 

Typeo/-uork Philosophy of nature 
First‘puhhshed 1899 

PiuNciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

A seiCHti^c philosophy must join experience mtth speculation 

The greatest tnumphs of science including the cellular theory and the theory 
of evo/titioji are phdosophic achievements 

In a scientific age a monistic philosophy ts necessary one in which matter and 
spirit are ahstractions from a single physical nature attributes of the untversaf 
substance 

Man ts distinguishable quantitatively, hut not qualitatively, from the lower 
animals 

Haeckel was one of the leading biol motion (3) the ongin of life (4) the 
ogists of the nineteenth century best Cappatently preordained) orderly ar 
known today for his formulation of rangement of nature (5) the ongin of 
the Biogenetic L&w Ontogenesis is simple sensation and consciousness 
a brief and rap d recap tulation of (6) rational thought and the origin of 
phylogenesis Tnat is the embryo of speech and (7) the question of the 
an^animal m its developments passes freedom of will Du BoisRey 
successively through stages in which it mond declared the first second and 
resembles adult forms of its evolution fifth to be utterly transcendental and 
ary ancestors He was the first German insoluble the third fourth and sixth 
biologist who wholeheartedly sup- to be possibly soluble and he pro- 
ported Darwin s theones in the popu fessed ignorance as to which group 

lanzation of which he did for Ger the seventh belonged On the con 
many what Thomas Henry Huxley did tiary wrote Haeck^el the transcen 
for England In Die Weltratsel (lit dental problems are settled by the 
erally The World Riddles ) which moiust concepUon of substance the 
was an enormously popular Book he third fourth and sixth are already 
attempted to present an overall picture decisively answered by the theory of 
of the universe and mans place evolution while the freedom of the 
therein m accordance with the new will is not an object for critical sci 
insights of evolutionary theory endfic inquiry at all for it is ^ PJ^^e 

Desp te the suggestion of mystery in dogma based on an illusion and has 
Its title the wik is emphatically not no real existence 

skeptical As far as Haeckel was con The nineteenth century drawing to 
ed the world nddles had been its close as Haeckel wrote was the 
solved In 1880 the eminent physiolo- century of science It saw great ad 
Emil Du Bois Reymond enumet vances in chemistry pamcularly m 
Sd seven enigmas (1) The nature of the chemistry of carbon in physics 
matter and force (2) the origin of die unity of forces in the endre uni 
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verse was at last established, as ^vell as 
the highly important Law of Substance 
—encompassing the principles of con 
servation for energy and matter The 
greatest discoveries were in biologj 
the cellular theory and organic evolu 
tion Technical progress m e\ery field 
was immense 

All this should have effected a re\o- 
lution in philosophy, but it did not 
Because of churcnly opposition to en 
lightenment, in conjunction with the 
political policies of ignorant and reac 
tionary lawyers, the progress of sci 
ence nas not been equaled in moral 
and social life “And from this obvious 
conflict there have arisen,” Haeckel 
wrote, "not only an uneasy sense of 
dismemberment and falseness, but 
even the danger of grave catastrophes 
in the political and social world” An 
thropism, "that powerful and tvorld 
wide group of erroneous opinions 
which opposes the human organism to 
the whole of the rest of nature, and 
represents it to be the preordained end 
of the organic creation, an entity es 
seneially distinct from it, a godlike be¬ 
ing," still reigned It could be o\er 
thrown only by a scientific philosophv 
In his scientific philosophy Haeckel 
intended to join experience with spec¬ 
ulation Plato and Hegel on the one 
hand. Bacon and Mill on the other, 
were too one-sided 'The greatest tri 
umphs of modern science—the cellular 
theory, the dj-namic theory of heat, 
the theory of evolution, and the law 
of substance—are p/iilosopliic ochicte- 
tncHfs, not, however, the fruit of pure 
i.yccwla\iOTi, ktul an anweedent esc 
penence of the widest and most 
searching character " 

At the time there were two prcsail 
mg kinds of philosophj dualistic Cor 
supernatural) and monistic. Monism 


m the tradition of Spinoza and Goe 
the, held that “matter cannot exist and 
be operative without spirit, nor spirit 
without matter” It was therefor^ dis 
tinct from materialism (But Haeckel, 
of course, regarded the classical and 
Tuneteenth century materialists as al 
lies against supetnaturalism ) A moms 
tic world view was inevitable once the 
implications of the laws of substance 
andof csolution had been grasped 

The place of man in nature had 
to be clearly specified Haeckel ex 
pounded the facts of comparalwe anat 
omy to show that man is a vertebrate, 
a ictrapod, a mammal, a placental, a 
primate, a catarrhine, and, among the 
catanhmes, much more closelj allied 
to the anthropoid apes than the latter 
are to the cjnopitheci on the next 
rung down He outlined the evolu 
oonary explanation of this dassifica 
tion 

According to Haeckel, if man is 
continuous phjsically with the rest of 
nature, so is he also in soul For ' 
we consider the fsychc to be merely a 
coUectnc idea of all the vsychic func 
lions of protoplasm In this sense the 
'soul IS merely a phjsiological abstrac¬ 
tion like ‘assimilation or 'generation ’ 
Psjchology is a section of phvsiol 
ogy In accordance with this concep 
oon, Haeckel presented a mass of data 
(of the sort later emphasized b) the 
behavionst psychologists) in the at 
tempt to show that gradations of sen 
sibility. spontaneous movement, reflex 
acuon, and memory correspond m 
their complexitv to the degrees of on 
^aswEiunw, of the cvciluuaaary scale 
Man IS not distinguishable qualita 
tivel), only quantitatively, from the 
lower animals with respect to intelli 
gence, emotions, and even language 
Indeed. Haeckel argued, there is a 



greater difference between Goetbe and animals, at any rate, brain ph)'siologv 
an Australian than between an Austral has succeeded m locabng the actual 
lan and a dog (We are not told why seat ("or preferably the organ") of 
this alleged fact is not a counter m consciousness 

stance to the correlation of bodily Belief m the immortality of the 
structure and mental ability ) soul, "that highest point of supend 

The Rtddle of the Universe states tion," is not uiuversal, not occurring m 
that psychic qualities, like bodily ones. Buddhism, Confucianism, or early Ju 
are inherited, they are determmed at daism The "typically Christian idea is 
the moment the sperm cell penetrates thoroughly matenalisUc and anthro- 
the ovum (But Haeckel agreed with poraorphic," being that of the resur 
Chevalier de Lamarck that acquired recdon of the body The mote meta 
charactensdcs can to some degree be physical conception, stemming from 
passed on to descendants, he was Plato, really amounts to the theory 
aware of, but rejected, August Weis that the soul is a gas But if it were 
mann’s theory of the continuity of the (Haeckel observes, with ponderous 
germ plasm ) In an mdividud, "psy Teutonic Witz), "we could men catch 
chic life runs the same evolution— the soul as it is Tireathed out’ at the 
upward progress, full matunty, and moment of death, condense it, and ex 
downward degeneration—as every hibit it in a bottle as ‘immo'tal fluid’ 
other vital activity in his organization " Cfiutdum ammae immorude') By a 
For Haeckel, the will, as simply one further lowenng of temperature and 
mode of psychic activity, is thoroughly increase of pressure it might be pos 
determined by heredity and adapta sible to sobdify it—to produce 'soul 
tion Consequendy, there could be no snow' The expenment has not jet 
question of exceptions from the iron succeeded ’’ And m any case, he wrote, 
laws of nature it would be a dreadful thmg if the 

Omsciousness, which Haeckel dis soul were immortal 
tmguished from sensibility, is de- So much for man As for the uni 
scnbed as "the central mystery of psy verse at large, the fundamental pnn 
chology" Haeckel pointed out that aple for its understanding is the law 
much psychic life—in man as well as of substance, which 'in the ultimate 
m other animals—is unconscious, and analysis is found to be a necessary 
that the higher ammals are obviously consequence of the principle of cau 
consaous too, as the comparative phys sabty ’ Taking energy to be the same 
lological effects of narcoucs, anaesthet as Spinoza’s 'thought," Haeckel de- 
ics, and hypnotism demonstrate But dares ‘To this profound thought of 
where consciousness begins on the Spinoza our punfied monism returns 
scale of animal life is impossible to after a lapse of two hundred years, 
determine Perhaps the centralization for us, too, matter (spacefilling sub- 
of the nervous system is a prerequisite, stance) and energy (moving force) are 
Haeckel did not believe that consaous but two inseparable attnbutcs of the 
ness IS an inherent property of all mat one underlying substance" Matter is 
ter but he argued that unconsaous of two sorts the ordinary kind, and 
seiisauon and will do pertam esscn ether, “the existence of which as a real 
tially to matter In man and the higher dement is a fositive fact, and has 
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been known as such for the last what sketchily Sensations, synthesized 
twelve years ” The relation of these by association m consaousness, pro 
two is, Haeckel adnuts, obscure Pet duce presentabons—‘internal pictures 
haps matter is a sort of "condensa of the external objects given us in 
tion' from ether Empedocles was sensabon" By comparison we know 
right, in principle, m making Love a that there is a consensus of normal ob- 
cosmic force, for there is a 'vmty of servers The presentabons of normal 
affinity in the whole of nature, from observers "we call true, and we are 
the simplest chemical process to the convinced that their content corre 
most complicated love story" spends to the knowable aspect of 

The universe is a perpetual mobon things We know that these facts are 
machine, infinite in extent and dura not imaginary, but real ” Skepbcal ob- 
tion Processes within it are cjclic jeebons that ‘the brain, or the soul, 

‘ Hence the theory of entropy is un only perceives a certain condibon of 
tenable,' because if it were true, the the stimulated nerve, and that, con 
universe would have a beginning and sequently, no conclusion can be drawn 
end, a state of affairs "untenable in from the process as to the existence 
the light of our monistic and con and nature of the sbmulatmg environ 
sistent theory of the eternal cosmoge ment'are dismissed by arguing that in 
netic process ” the evolutionary process the different 

Haeckel outlines the history of the sense-organs have developed their spec 
earth (in accordance with the nebular ificity to vanous classes of stimuli by 
hypothesis of Kant and Laplace), of adaptation from originally undifferen 
life (though he holds that living crea bated sense-cells 
tures must have originated spontane 'The presentabons which fill up the 
ously at some time, he docs not specu gaps in out knowledge, or take its 
late on the details of this), and of place may be called, in a broad sense, 
man Teleology Haeckel observes, has faith ’ For Haeckel a conception of 
long been banished from the inorganic knowledge (such as positivism) at 
sciences which are consequently athe tempting to dispense with theories 
isbc Darwin banished it from biology and hypotheses is impossible Reli 
too It is not only fruitless but in gious faith, however, is quite a differ 
error ever to regard evolution as a ent thing from scientific hypotheses, 
purposive process as is shown bv in since the former s incompatible with 
stances of d) steleologv such as the sur the facts of observ abon 

vival of the vermiform appendix The remainder of the book is de- 
Haeckel put himself m opposition to voted mostly to a polemic against 
all "philosophy of history ’ The phrase Chnstianm in general and Roman 
‘survival of the fittest earned no Catholicism in particular, and to an 
moral implications for him While all outline of monist religion and ethics. 
processes sue rjgjS} deteimiaei. thc_> (In this section occurs the famous de- 
are at the same bme subject to senpbon of the God of popular reli 
"chance’ in the sense of absence of gion as a “gaseous venebrate') The 
aim or purpose world-sjstcm of the modern scientist 

The Riddle of the Umxerse deals is pantheism Atheism is "onlv another 
with theory of luiowledge, hut some- expression for it, emphasizing its nega 
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tive aspect, the nonexistence of anv genial than fussy details, this was evi 
supernatural deitj." The three god dent even in his biological researches, 
desses of the monist are truth, beauty. And though throughout his life he 
and virtue Goodness consists m char served honorably, even heroicallj, in 
itv and toleration, compassion and as the forefront of the battle for freedom 
sistance Ethics can be saentifie, for of thought and liberal politics against 
science show s that the feeling of duty entrenched reaction and bigotry, he 
tests "on the solid ground of soaal tn was nevertheless tenaaous, even ran, 
rtinct Egoism and altruism are both of his ow'd opinions, tending always 
natural laws and equally indispensa to answer cnticism with abuse In con 
ble The Golden Rule (found in sequence, even the biological sections 
man) cultures antedaung Chnsuan of The Rrdd/e of the L/nirme present 
ity) IS the supreme pnnciple While as settled facts manv theones which 
Christ was an admirable man, "the no- were exploded, or at least quahfied, at 
ble prophet and enthusiast, so full of the dme of WTiting Outside biolog) 
the love of humanity,” he was far be- Haeckel had no competence at all, as 
low the level of classical culture, even his ludicrously dogmauc remarks on 
though his father was Greek (so ether and the law of entropy make 
Haeckel informs us) Even purified painfully clear 
Chnsuanitj is ethically objectionable The "monism” that Haeckel served 
in despising egoism *' ‘If any man will up as the new philosophy is almost too 
take away thy coat, let him have thy vague for cnucism To say raerd) that 
cloak also,’ translated into the terms of entities so pnnia facte disparate as sen 
modem politics, means 'When the pi sation, will, and life are i^rent prop- 
ous English take from you simple Ger ernes of "one substance” is not to pro- 
mans one after another of jour new duce a philosophy, much less a “mo- 
and valuable colonies m Afnca, let nistic” one, in any but a mnal verbal 
them hav e all the rest of your colonies sense. 

also—or, best of all, give them Ger TTie mam objecnon to Haeckel as a 
many itself ’ ’ In despising the body philosopher is that he fails to come to 
Chnsuanity leads to dirtiness, in deny gnps at all with those problems that 
mg souls to amtnals it condones are incumbent upon a thmker of his 
crueltv m d-spising earthly goods it is point of view to treat prinapalh the 
mimical to civilization, in deprecating well known epistemological objections 
sex It dishonors love and the family against idenufpng consciousness with 
But Haeckel believed that science was brain activit) It is not enough just to 
on the match and would someday su show, however elaborately, that woth 
percede much of Chnstian dopna out a brain there is no thought 
The‘free soaenes’ of monists, he pre- Nevertheless, to show the absolute 
dieted, would decorate not woth madon necessity of the brain itself to thought 
nas and crucifixions but with paint is the indispensable first step to a satis 
mgs of the beauues of nature, such as factory philosophy of mind And if to- 
the radiolana, the thalamophora, and day we can take it for granted and 
the medusae pass immediately to (perhaps) subtler 

Haeckel had the type of mind to theorizing we can do so only because 
which broad outlines are more con Haeckel (among others) in the rune- 
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tccnth ccntut) transformed into solid 
fact uhat from Lucretius to Dietnch 
wn Holbach had been only specula 
tion 

In this and other respects Haccicel 
deser\es some sort of praise or homage 
for basing helped to create the gen 
eral climate of opinion in svhich a 
more satisfactory scientific philosophy 
can be worked out That man includ 
ing his soul is a part of nature and 
not exempt from scientific study, is 
now an axiom of educated thought 
e\erys\here except in a few citadels of 
medie\*alism It was not so when 
Haeckel swote—when Darwin was for 
bidden to be mentioned in the Ger 


man schools and had not even been 
heard of in Tennessee 
The modem reader may find it 
quaint that Haeckel argues so sol 
cmnly for conclusions that are now 
commonplace His boisterous attacks 
on religion may even be deemed ofFen 
sue being contrary to the amiable 
doctrine that there has never been a 
war between science and religion But 
there was to paraphrase Galileo and 
even those who find it convenient to 
assume that at any rate the war has 
been terminated should not be so un 
grateful as to refuse Haeckel some 
gratitude for this happy state of affairs. 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Author Josiah Royce (1855 1916) 

Type ofwwfe. Metaph)$ics 

First jnthUshed Vol I 1900 Vol 11 1901 

pRteiccpAL Ideas Advanced 

Being can he understood as an absolute system of ideas which embody the 
fulfillmeut of purposes 

All knoivledge is of matters of experience 

The individual self must be defined tn ethical terms by reference to a life 
plan 

As a free individual each person by hts wdl contributes to the world and to 
God swill 

Although no perfection is to be found tn the temporal world the Eternal 
Order ts perfect 

Because we are finite union with the infinite God is realized 

Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard posed of two senes of Gifford Lectures 
University has proved to be the most delivered before the University of Ab 
durable Amencan proponent of what etdeen in 1899 and 1900 the first en 
IS for the most part an outworn meta tided The Four Histoncal Concep- 
physxcal creed Absolute Idealism uons of Being and the second Na 
The World and the Individual is com tore Man and the Moral Order In 
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these lectures Royce developed, with that it takes the form of the claim 
some significant changes, earlier ideas that from imperfection, knowledge of 
which he had presented in such works perfection follows Hence, from knowl 
as The ReUgiOtts Aspects of Phthso- edge of purpose, knowledge of fulfill 
phy C1885) and Studies of Good and ment follows, from knowledge of error, 
Evil (1893) or of its possibiht), knowledge of the 

A statement of the core of Royce’s actuality of truth follows from knowl 
philosophical position appears m the edge of the partial, knowledge of the 
last lecture of the second volume Abrolute, from knowledge of the in 
The one lesson of our entire course dlv^d^aI, knowledge of the commtmity 
has thus been the lesson of the unitv —and from knm\ ledge of the unful 
of finite and of infinite, of temporal filled and finite mdindual and corn- 
dependence and of eternal signiG munit}, knowledge of the fulfilled, 
cance, of the World and all its Indi infinite, "Individual of Individuals,” 
viduals, of the One and the Manv, of Gal himself, follows. 

God and Man Not onij m spite, then. To appreaate the character of this 
of our finite bondage, but because of argument, used by Rojre in these sev- 
what It means and implies, we are full eral waj's, we have only to turn to an 
of the presence and the freedom of earber essay, ‘The Possibihty of Er 
God " tor ” In this essay, a chapter from The 

This IS a truly revealmg sutement Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Rorce 
considered not only as a condensation argued that the possihihtv of error im 
of Royce’s central darni, but also as in plies the actuality of "an infinite unity 
dicating the charactensuc mode of ar of conscious thought to which is pres 
gument which gives Royce's philoso- ent all possible thought" Rovee sue- 
phy Its individual content and flavor, gested that an error is a thought wlu^ 
distinguishing it from other Hegeban aims at being a complete thought m 
idealisms For what does Royce mam regard to its chosen object, and it is 
tain?—That from man’s finitude only by companng the incomplete or 
Gods mfinite presence and freedom inadequate thought with a complete 
follow Royce supposed that the finite, or adequate thought that the incom 
the limited, is conceivable only by plete thought can be known to be er 
corapanson with an actual infinitude, roneous Furthermore, not only could 
It is as if be had argued that man, m the error not be knovTt to be erroneous 
virtue of his limitations, su^ests the v\ere there not a complete thought 
actual unbmited the Absolute—other present to a thinker who could com 
wise, there would be no sense in say pare the complete thought with the 
mg that man is "limited,” that he does erroneous thought, but the error could 
not come up to the mark We are re- not even be an error were there not 
minded of Descartes* argument that such an actual complete thought and 
knowledge of man’s imperfection leads actual, knowing thinker For how 
to knowledge of the actuality of Gods could the idea be incomplete by ref 
perfection and, hence, of Gods exist erence or companson to rtothing or 
cnee reference to something other than 

If we consider the general charae- a thought* no for an error to be an cr 
ter of Royce's argument, we can see ror, an actual, adequate thought (and 
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Uimkcr) must exist Since "there must 
be possible an infinite mass of error,'’ 
there must l>e actual an infinite, all 
knownng thought 

A pragmatist such os William James 
or Cnarles Sanders Peirce sxould sa) 
that a belief can be understood to be 
erroneous tf what one u'ould reeenc 
in the uaj of experience, uerc one to 
act appropnatclj, uwiM run counter 
to ones expectations. But the mere 
posnhihtj of 3 more satisfactory and 
adequate expcncncc was not enough 
for Rojxc Unless there s\cre actually 
a complete idea no belief could pos 
sibl) be erroneous, for no belief could 
fail to measure up to a complete idea 
unless there actuallj were such a com 
plete idea 

In the Preface to 77ie World and 
the Indnidiial Roj-cc writes 'As to 
the most essential argument regarding 
the true relations benseen our finite 
ideas and the ultimate nature of things 
I base neser varied m spmt from the 
Slew maintained in The Posu 
htUty of Error ’ He goes on to 
refer to a number of booVs in which 
the areirment was used and (hen 
states that In the present lectures this 
argument assumes a decidedi) new 
form The argument in its new 

form IS presented in Chapter VII of 
the first volume of The World and the 
Indntdual, the chapter entitled TT»c 
Internal and the External Meaning of 
Ideas Here the argument concludes 
with the fourth (and final) concepnon 
of Being considered by Rojee "What 
IS or what is real ts as such the com 
plete embodiment in individual form 
and i« fnal fulfilment of the internal 
meaning of finite ideas The three 
conceptions of Being which Royce ex 
ammed and rejected prior to settling 
upon this final idea were those of 


realism mysticism, and critical radon 
alism The fourth conception of Being 
for all of the nos city of its presenta 
twn, IS fundamentally that with which 
readers of Roycc’s earlier works arc 
familiar and the argument m its sup¬ 
port IS, stnctl) speaking not a new 
argument distinguishable from the 
one to be found in "The Possibility of 
Error and The Conception of God 
(1897), but—as Rojee nimself wrote 
—the argument in a decidedly new 
form " 

To understand the argument in its 
new form a distinction must be drawn, 
in Rojcc's terms between the‘internal 
and crtcrnal meaning of ideas. Ac- 
cording to Ro^-ce an idea is as much 
an instance of will as it is a knowing 

F irocess" that is an idea is a partial 
ulfillmeni of the purposive act of de- 
sinng to ha>e an adequate conception 
of something By the internal mean 
ing of an idea Royce meant the con 
scious embodiment of the purpose in 
the idea If I rry to get a clear idea 
about someone then to the extent that 
my thoughts are directed by that inter 
csf and come fo have something oE 
the content they would have were I 
entirely clear in my conception then 
to that extent my idea has internal 
meaning Unless to some extent I ful 
fill the purpose of my thought by 
thinking accurately I cannot be said 
to have an object of thought m 
thinking about someone I have to 
think accurately enough at least to 
identify him as the object of my con 
ception Internal meaning then is a 
function of and consequence of bu 
man will and purpose 
But ideas refer beyond themselves 
to something external not part of their 
ointent And Royce asks How is it 
possible that an idea which is an idea 



essentially and pnmanl) because of to intcipret the word "object" as we 
the inner purpose that it consciously choose in order to adjust the claim to 
fulfils b) Its presence also possesses a ourossm philosophies. But realize that 
meaning that in an) sense appears to for no)ce to be the object" of an 
go bc)ond this internal purpose? The idea is to be that at which the idea 
answer IS that the external meaning of aims itsobjcctne and the objectne of 
an idea is the "completely embodied the idea (of the thinhcr) is a com- 
intcrnal meaning of the idea" Or m pletel) adequate thought one that 
other words a finite thought fulfills it fulfills his original purpose in think 
self to some extent by manamng to be ing Hence if "the world is real only 
about something but what tne thinker as the object of true ideas the world 
aims at is a mori. complete and ado- is real only as an absolutely adequate 
fiuatc idea a fuller conception one thought itself an expression of ssiJl 
that fulfills his purpose in thinking The consequence is that God alone is 
\ct unless there is such an adequate real—but then in so far as an) indi- 
idea such an external meaning thtn \-idual or an) thought fulfills the pur 
the incomplete thought the unful pose which has being because of the 
filled idea the partial conception a ms finite indniduals and wills then just 
at nothing and if it has no objectnc to that extent the finite individual or 
It cannot fail and if it cannot fail ii thought has Being, is part of Being 
cannot be incomplete ot partial Hence Thus unit) is achievrt despite the 
the possibility of unfulfilled internal vanety and finaude of things TTie in 
meanings implies the actuality of ex dividual contributes to the Being who 
temal meanings and the totalit) of fulfills the purposes of the individuals, 
external meanings is God God is the With the final conception of Being, 
Other the fulfillment of purpose the first volume of The World and 

which alone can be the object of the Jndixidual comes to a cloSe In 
thought An idea is true to the extent Nature Man and the Moral Order 
that it conesponds even in its vague- the second volume of these Gifford 
ness to us own final and complete]) Lectures Rojee worked out the imple 
ind vidual expression cations of his concepuon in order to 

Royce built his concepUon of God present an ideahsuc theory of hnovvl 

m such a manner that God or that edge a philosophy of nature a doc- 

Being vvh ch is the absolute fulfill tnne about self a discussion of the 
ment of all individual wills sees the human individual a portrait of the 
one plan fulfilled through all the man world as a Mora] Order a study of 
ifold lives the single consaousness the problem of evil and some con- 
vnnnmg its purpose by virtue of all clusons concerning the beanng of 
the ideas of all the individual selves these matters on natural rehgion 
and of all the lives Rojees ideahsUc theory of knovvl 

Another ms ght which serves to il edge is a reaffirmation of his central 
luminate Royce s philosophy and his prrf spos Hon to accept as real only 
method is the real zaUon that for that which fulfills the purpose of an 

Royce the world is real only as the individual will Realists talL about 

object of true ideas This proposit on liard facts he WTites but analjsis 
IS not peculiar to us because we tend sho -s that "hard facts are un^er 
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insists lliat every evil deed must some 
lime be “itoned for" or "overruled" bj 
some individual self, in this manner, 
perfection of the whole is realized 
The evil of this world is in its incom 
plctcness, its partial fulfillment of pur 
poses—but since the incomplete, the 
unfulfilled, make sense onl) by refer 
ence to an actual Absolute, by being 
incomplete ihev make Being possible 
as an ordered whole. 

Rojee regarded God, or Absolute 
Being as a person, that is, as "a con 
scious being whose life, temporally 
viewed seeks Its completion through 
deeds ' God is the totality all 
conscious efforts, but VTcvvcd eternally, 
God IS an infinite whole which m 
eludes temporal process Man is also a 
person, but not absolute, his reality 
nnally consists in Gods reality—God 
and man are one 

Since the self possesses individuality, 
a uniqueness of purpose, it can be sat 
isfied only by what is Other, by what 
fulfills that purpose, namely, G^ But 
God 1 $ eternal Consequendy, the im 
mortality of self is assured 

One can come to understand pro¬ 
vided he views Royce’s arguments 
with sympathetic tolerance, how if the 
self IS realized only in God there is a 
sense in which the self (the individ 
ual) and God are one—although 
viewed from the varying perspectives 
of time and purpose, they are distinct 
But if the self and God are one then 
m the respect in which they are one 
they are alike God s eternity, then is 
man s and this is man s immortality 
Although the individual self, in being 
distinguished from other selves by his 
peculiar purposive stnving, is only par¬ 


tial, jet, in contributing to the reality 
of the Absolute and m becoming uni 
(tetl with the Absolute, it is itsclt abso¬ 
lute The part is equal to the whole, 
even though, considered otherwise 
than by reference to the final unity, 
the part is distinguishable from the 
whole 

One cannot fail to be persuaded of 
Royce s moral smeenty and intellectual 
acumen for The Wor!J and the htdi 
tndtta! IS eloquent witness to both 
Fantastic as the idealistic image is to 
the realist who presupposes an uncon 
cemed and unconscious material world 
as the barren scene of his pointless 
adventures, it has a certain intellectual 
charm and moral persuasiveness to one 
who IS willing to sjmpalhize with the 
interest that leads a man such as Rojxe 
to fail to understand how anything 
could be real, could be worthy of the 
honorific name "being " which did not 
show itself to be a conscious effort to 
TO be)ond the limits of fragmentary 
Knowledge and experience to a recog¬ 
nition of and identity with the whole 
of such effort If such a proposition as, 
"All Being is the fulfillment of pur 
pose,' is taken not as a description of 
the facts of the matter m regard to the 
kind of world the physicist studies but 
as a suggesUon that all human effort be 
directed to the ideal cooperation of all 
seekers after truth and goodness The 
World and the Indivtdttal comes to he 
recognizable as a revolutionary mam 
festo directed to the human spirit— 
something quite different from the 
naive speculative expression of an ideal 
jsUc philosopher remote from the 
world of hard facts and hard men 
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AESTHETIC 


Author Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) 
Type of work. Aesthetics, metaphysics 
First published 1901 


Pbincipai, Ideas Advanced 

Art IS intuition, and intwtton is the expression of impressions 
A sense impression or image becomes an expression, or intuition, when it 
IS clearly known as an image, and when it ts unified by the feeling it represents 
The extemalization of works of art by the fashioning of physical objects which 
will serve as stimuli in the reproduction of the intuitions represented is not art 
Art ts not concerned with the useful, the moral, or the intellectual 
The fanciful combining of images is not art 
Intuitions are of individuals, not umversals 

The theoretical activity of the spirit has two forms the aesthetic and the 
logical, the practical activity ts composed of the economic and the moral 
The aesthetie values are the beautiful (the expressive") and the ugly, the 
logical values are the true and the false, the economic values are the useful and 
the useless, and the moral values are the pist and the unjust 


Benedetto Croces Aesthetic as Sci 
ence of Expression and General Lm 
guistic IS ttie hrst of three volumes 
comprising Croces Philosophy of the 
Spirit the other two volumes are the 
Logic and the Philosophy of the Prac 
tied Croce js generally regarded as an 
inspired proponent of the idealist 
strain m philosophy, and the Aes 
thetic, the introduction to his theory, 
continues to be the work for which he 
IS known, and, it is by his aesthetic 
theory that he is judged 

The entire thesis of the Aesthetic 
rests on the concept of intuition, and 
because of the ambiguity of that tenn, 
Croces work has never received the 
critical attention which is possible for 
those capable of reading the work in 
the original Italian No English term, 
used without careful qualification has 
enough levels of meaning enough m 
tematic ambiguity, to carry the burden 
of Croces central idea If, in addition. 


as may very well be the case, one must 
bring to the reading of the Aesthetic a 
certain tolerance of mind which the 
prevailing empiricist temper makes 
difficult, it becomes even more evident 
that one must resist the temptation to 
understand Croce all at once the idea 
however deceptively direct its initial 
expression, must be built with great 
care, according to Croce's plan 

With this warning m mind, it be 
comes possible to take certain phrases 
as imtial statements of Croces posi 
tion retaining them as expressions to 
be illuminated by further discussion 
and reflection, for otherwise they are 
practically meaningless Thus, for 
Croce art is intuiuon, intuition is ex 
pression, art is the expression of im 
pressions, and expression is the objec 
tification of feelings by way of repre¬ 
sentative images hlany negations fol 
loiv from these affirmauons of them, 
die most important, for those who 
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would understand Croce, is the denial 
lliat tlic work of art is n ph)*$ical ob 
jeet 

Croce begins the /^esthetic with a 
careful clalxiration of the distinction 
between intuitwe and logical know! 
edge it IS a distinction which bears 
some resembhnee to Bergsons distmc 
tion between intuitwc and scientific 
or conceptual I^nonlcdge but there is 
a difference Bergson seemed to be 
concerned to argue that certain mat 
ters cannot be understood analytically 
or by classes they must be felt, in their 
internal particularity to know b\ be 
mg that IS intuition For Croce, the 
distinction between the object os 
known from the outside and as real 
ized by itself is not the critical distmc 
tion althouch u is encompassed by the 
distinction he docs stress for Croce 
intuitisc knowledge is the possession 
of images but of images clanfied by 
the attention of spirit freed of all 
vagueness by the act of apprehension 
The idea is remarkable enough to need 
and deserve amplification and fortu 
nately there are examples by the use 
of which Croces idea of intuition be¬ 
comes clear 

He asks how a person can be said to 
have an intuition of a geometrical fig 
ure or of the contour of the island of 
Sicily if he cannot draw it The no¬ 
tion that the artist is skilled m the act 
of transfemng an image from the 
mind to some physical surface as if 
his peculiar gift were in the handling 
of a pencil or brush is repudiated by 
Croce Unless one possesses a sensa 
t on or impression contemplatively 
realizing it as an individual image ex 
pression has not taken place under the 
influence of senUment one may sup 
pose that he intuits but unless he 


knots s an image as an expression, he 
dcceucs himself 

To enforce his point, Croce points 
out that the term expression” is gen 
crally limited to terbal expression but 
he uses it to cotcr nontcrbal expres 
sionsofline color and sound 

Apparently, for Croce, expression is 
not merely the clear apprehension of 
an image the image is expressive of 
the feeling which it evokes and it is 
as cjqircssive of feeling that it becomes 
full expression or intuition Thus in 
the Breviary of the Aesthetic (1913 
like the Aesthetic translated by Doug 
las Amslie) Croce writes that what 
gives coherence and unity to the in 
tuition IS feeling the intuition is 
really such because it represents a feel 
•ng and can only appear from and 
upon that He then goes on to affirm 
that Not the idea but the feeling is 
what confers upon art the airy light 
ness of the symbol an aspiration en 
closed m the circle of a representaoon 
—that is art 

The Breviary which is in many re¬ 
spects a superior expression of Croces 
aesthetic theory is interesung because 
of the series of denials by which the 
posiuve import of Croces idea is 
brought out by contrast To claim that 
art js intuition that the artist produces 
an image which is expressive of feel 
mg and that he realizes this image m 
Its full individuality involves the de¬ 
ntal that art is a physical fact (for 
phytsical facts according to Croce do 
not possess reality ') it also involves 
the denial of the claim that art is con 
cemed with the useful with pleasure 
and pain u denies that art is a moral 
act (for art unlike morality is op¬ 
posed to the practical of any sort } 
and finally it denies that art is con 
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ceptual knowledge (for intuition is He goes on to suggest that the w-ord 
unconcerned with the distinction be art is often used to call attention to 
tween reality and unreality) intuitions more extensive in their 

Croce distinguishes between fancj scope than ordinary intuitions But 
which he describes as the peculiar from the philosophicil point of view— 
artistic faculty and imagination un which is concerned with essence and 
fortunately the translauon of this pas not with quantity—all intuition is art 
sage of the Breviary is misleading for If the question arises as to whether 
by imagination Croce meant the content or form is the distinctn e aes 
fanciful combination of images while thetic dement in intuition and bv 
by fancy he meant the production of content is meant impressions and b\ 
an image exhibiting unity m variety fonn ejgiression then the aesthetic 
The disunction can be grasped by re fact the distinctive aesthetic element 
versing the terms the mere fanciful is form 

handling of images is not art and the Because art is the elaboration of im 
composite image therebv produced is pressions the unif)ing of impressions 
not a work of art but if the imagna into a single intuited image expressive 
tion holds on to a sense impression of feeling it is a means of liberat on 
realizing us presence taking an inter for man the objectification of the 
est in It because it serves as the em passions frees man from their pncticil 
bodiment of feeling then the image is inlluencc The artist is a mm of pas 
a work of art sion who is nevertheless serene that is 

The esoteric character of Croces because he utilizes sentiment in the 
central idea diminishes as one realizes intuitive activitv and bv that actnicv 
that Croce was concerned to emphasize he liberates and purifies himself The 
the artists ability to see more clearK paradox of the artist is resolved once it 
what others onlv vaguel) sense The is realized that sensation is pnssivc lut 

painter is a painter he writes in the intuition as the contcmpl t ve and 

Aesthetic because be sees wbat oth creative activitv of reabzing images as 
ers only feel or catch a glimpse of but expressive svmbols is active threugh 
do not see activitv the artist dominates what 

Having argued for the claim that art would otherwise d iminatc him 
is intuition and that intuition is ex Art is iniuilivc knowlcvlgc and not 
prcssive knowledge Croce considers conceptual knowledge lictause knowl 
the critical rejoinder that although art etige d\ concepts aca rd ng to Croce 
IS intuition not all intuition is an is knowledge of the relations of iniiii 

He rejects the sophisticated notion lions Tims conceptual kn w ledge de- 

that art is the intuition of an mnii pends upon the intu tivc and the lat 
non—that is the expression of mtui icr cannot be reduccil to the former 
iKtns He argues ihjc there ts no such Furthermore cancepts arc unnenah 
process and that what cntics have re- an inicUcctual conception is conccrnevl 
garded as the expression of expression with what is common to a numl>cr of 
IS as intuition the expression of a things or intuitions. Hut iniuiiions 
more complex field of imprcssi ns arc of partiailars in livadual images 
than IS ordinanlv covered bv intuition become expressions and sene as wvnki 
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PnjNarAL Ideas /\D\A\cro 
Metaphysics It the sacnce uhtch uses iittuittnti 

Intuition It a hint of intellcctua! symjathy by «Inch one understands an oh 
yect by ; lactnf^ oneself «ithin it 

/iitininc hwuJedf^e It loanahtic knouledpc for intuitnc knouledf^e 

It l ot/i and pcrfict -ulii/c arra/;tic knouledne it rclatixe and imperfect 

bcicnce dtyends on symbols and emyloys the analytic method consequently 
science deals uiih classes rallur than uult indni litaf objects it can prasp time 
ttif Don, chanpe and the self only I y udiicuni the fluid to the static 

Jnimtion on the other hand tiieals reality as a chanf^ntp restless flux—a 
kind of creatiie mohility that can nexer he understood by the use of static con 
cej It 


Tins famous essaj first appeared in recognized as Dergson did the need 
the PetKc de Afetn;/})tii 7 tie er de A/o- for i direct as uell as an indirect ""aj 
rale in Januarv 1903 Piiblishetl in of knowing and hate s*ariou$I) charac" 
book form in 1912 it has been trans* tertzed mtunion as acquaintance" 
latcd into many languages and con sensation’ "introspection instinct" 

stitutes what manj philosophers con feeling To Bergson goes the credit 

side: to be the best introduction to for extracting what is common to oil 
Bergsons nhilosophj Stricth s^k of these conceptions of immediacy and 
ing the title is misleading The book for portrapng the mtuitne method in 
IS not an introduction to mctaph)s n clear and forceful manner b) means 
ICS but rather an introduction to of a wide range of \ivid examples 
the method of mctaphjsics tnluitum Intuition is defined b\ Bergson as 
While there is a close relation bo- the kind of intellectual s>’mpathy b) 
hseen Bergsons sieiv of the world which one places oneself within an 
and his conception of the intuitive object m order to coincide with what 
method the emphasis in this book is is unique in it and consequently inex 
predominant!) on the latter Metaphys prcssible " In contrast the method of 
ICS in fact is defined b) Bergson as analjsis attempts to grasp the object 
the science which uses intuition by portraying the features which it 

Neither the term intuition nor the possesses in common with other things 
conception of a direct and immediate Analysis therefore ahv-a)s sees an ob- 
wa\ of knowing objects was original ject partially—from a certain perspec- 
with Bergson A number of ratioml live—rather than in its individuality 
ists had used the word to describe and in terms of its peculiar properties 
the awareness of certain basic noions Intuibon gives us what the object is 
which exhibit a kind of transparenev in itself analysis provides only the 
as to their truth and are commonly shell or the husk 
spoken of as self evident The mjs Of all the metaphors which Berg 
tic has often described the culmination son uses to contrast the method of in 
of his mjstic experience in which he tuiUon with that of analysis the spa 
sees God face to face as an intuiUve tial one is perhaps the most frequent, 
experience Many philosophers have Consider the contrast between enter 
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in^ into an object and mo\ing around 
It Bcciu^e of cpntiil j>crspccmc an 
object appears different from van 
ous points of obscrxTtion—larger or 
smaller of difTcrent sbap s sometimes 
of \ar\ing colors To idcntif\ the ob¬ 
ject Hiib an\ one of these nppearances 
would be 1 mistake All such knowl 
edge IS relative and partial But the 
object his a true character of its own 
otherwise it would not he capable of 
ixbibiting itself m these man\ wajs 
We could not determine this charac 
ter merely from the manj appearances 
for there would be in infinitv of such 
manifestations and we could not cre¬ 
ate the object bv mcrel) adding them 
together But if we can mtuiiiveU 
grasp the object by entering into it 
we can see its essential nature and we 
can then predict what the various per 
spectives will be This knowledge does 
not depend on a point of view nor 
does It use anj symbols Hence it is 
absolute rather than relatix e 

Bergson illustrated the difference 
between intuition and analysis b\ ex 
amining the two methods bv which 
we come to hnow a characiet whose 
adventures are portrayed m a novel 
After the author has portrajed the 
hero through his speech and behavior 
we feel that we understand him But 
this knowledge is superficial and un 
reliable unless we can succeed at some 
time m identifving ourself with him 
unless we become the hero and ex 
perience his feelings and dnves Once 
we have done this we can see that his 
speech anil hehaivoi flow 
from his personality we are able ha\ 
ing seen him from the inside or ab¬ 
solutely to account for his actions rela 
tive to varying situations Having 
grasped his unique nature we are able 
to recognize what he has in common 


with other people—what may be 
known of him through descriptions 
symbols and analysis 

Intuitive I now ledge according to 
Bergson is not onlj absolute but per 
feet whereas analjtic knowledge is 
wipcrfect Try to ascertain what the 
inner meaning of a poem would be by 
examining its translations into all pos 
sible languages each with its own 
shade of meaning and each correcting 
the other The individual translations 
would be only symbolic representations 
and could never add up to the true 
meaning of the poem thev would all 
be imperfect because partial and even 
their sum could not give the intended 
meaning 

Analjsis and intuition are the re¬ 
spective methods of positive science 
and metaphysics Science works with 
svmbols—words numbers diagrams 
graphs It makes comparisons between 
forms and reduces complex forms to 
simple ones it deals with classes of 
things not with the vtdnnlual objects 
Metaphvsics on the other hand at 
tempts to grasp the world without any 
expression wanslanon picvaie model 
or symbolic devace It is the studv 
which claims to dispense with symbols 

From the many illustrations which 
Bergson gives of the contrast between 
the intuitive and the analytic methods 
three may be selected for special em 
phasis These are to be found in our 
knowledge of the self of dtiration 
and of motion 

According to Bergson as I first look 
at sayselE 1 see three thvwgs a serves cf 
perceptions of the external world a 
group <rf memories which adhere to 
the precepfions and a crowd of motor 
habits or urges But as I examine these 
elements more carefullj thev seem to 
recede from my true self which be- 
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of art Croce concludes hts discussion moniluj is concerned uith the general 
of this point VMih the icmatk that The with the values of the unnctsal Nev 
intuition gnes the world the phenom crthelcss the economic will Ohe prac 
enon the concept gives the noumi. tical will) is not the egoistic will 
non the Spirit But this statement is possible to conduct oneself practically 
misleading unless we remember that without being limited to a concern for 
the world presented in intuition IS one self To act morally one must act 
m which distinctions between actual economically but the reverse is not 
and possible true and false pleasant neccssanly the case To conduct one- 
and unpleasant and good and bad arc self economically is to adjust means 
irrelevant to ends but to conduct oneself morally 

Croce passes from a positive state- is to adjust means to sdeal ends to 
ment of his aesthetic theory to a crit what the spirit would desire were it 
icism of rival theories. He considers rational aiming at the noumenon the 
briefly and in turn the theories that spirit of the self Just as aesthetic is 
hold art to be an imitation of nature concerned with phenomena and logic 
the representation of universaJs the with noumena so the economic is 
presentation of symbols or allegones concerned with the phenomena and 
or the portrayal of various forms of morality with the noumena the ideal 
life All such theories commit the fal The beautiful considered as aes 
lacy of mistaking the intellectual for theuc value i$ defined by Croce as 
the artistic confusing the concept successful expression but realizing 
with the intuition Once a person con that expression which is not success 
centrales on the type of subject mat ful is not expression Croce concludes 
ter the mode of treatment the style ^ writing that beau^ is expression 
exh bited he loses the aeseheuc aib Consequently the ugly is unsuccess 
tude he has passed on to the scientific ful expression or the failure to achieve 
or intellectual activity the exerase of expression 

log c which is concerned with con Conesponding to the polar values 

cepts or universals The saence of of beauty and ugliness in the aesthetic 

thought (LogicJ is that of the con are the values of truth and falsity for 
cept he insists as that of fancy CAes the mlellectual the useful and the 
thetic) is the saence of expression useless for the economic and the just 

As the cntiasra continues the out Cor good) and unjust Cor evil) for the 
lines of Croces philosophy of spjnt be- moral In every case the positive value 
come better defined The theoretical results from the successful develop* 
activity of the spirit has two forms ment of spiritual activity 
the aesthetic and the logical the prac Croce s central cntiasm of any form 

tica] activity also has two forms the of aesthetic hedorusm—of any theory 

useful or economical and the moral which regards art as the production 
Economy is as it were the Aesthetic of the pleasurable—is that aestheUc 
of practical life Morality its Logic hedon sm fails to dsunguish between 
Economy is concerned then with the beautiful which is the pleasurable 
the individual and his values Cjust as as expression and other sources of 
aesthetic is concerned with the md pleasure He scornfully rejects any die- 
vidual intuition and its value) vvhde ory which finds the source of arBsOC 
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activity in the sexual, in the desire 
to conquer He admits that “one often 
meets in ordinary life poets who adorn 
themselves with their poetry, like cocks 
that raise their crests,” but he argues 
that such a man is not a poet, but “a 
poor devil of a cock or turkey ” 

For Croce, the physical reproduc 
tion of intuitions, the making of phys 
ical objects that will stimulate those 
who experience them to the activity 
of recreating the intuitions, is an aid 
to memory, or a way of preserving in 
tuitions Physical reproduction is 
called "extemalization,” and it is de¬ 
fined as the activity of producing slim 
uh to aesthetic reproduction 

In ordinary language, the physical 
objects found on the walls of art mu 
seums, the statues of stones or metal 
that stand in gardens, and other such 
physical, created objects are works of 
art, but for Croce only intuiuons are 
works of art, the inner image guides 
the production of the physics "re 
production,' but the physical object is 
never the aesthetic fact To confuse 
the techniques necessary for the ex 
ternalization of ait with the art activ 
ity Itself is to confuse "Phjsic' with 
“Aesthetic ” Extemalization is a piac 
tical activity, while aesthetic is a the 
oretic activity Art is thus independent 


not only of the intellectual, the use¬ 
ful, ana the moral, it is independent 
of the activity of extemalization 
Cwhich is one kind of useful activity) 
The effort to reproduce the expression 
hy means of the physical object in 
volves the effort to restore the condi 
dons under which the physical object 
was produced by the artist, works that 
are to serve as stimuli to expressions 
zre'htstortcally conditioned ’ 

Croce concludes his Aesthetic with 
a chapter in which he explains why he 
chose to add the words ‘and General 
Linguistic" to the tide Aesthetic as 
Science of Expression Aesthetic is the 
science of expression since, for Croce, 
art is expression (intuition), and aes 
theuc IS the systematic attempt to ac 

S uire knowledge about expression 
ut Croce claims that aesthetic and 
linguistic are a single science, philo- 
soimical linguistic is aesthetic, 'Phi 
losophy of language and philosophy of 
art are the same thing ” Aesthetic is 
the science of general linguistic, then, 
because language is expression, and 
aesthetic is die saence of expression 
The defense of his thesis depends 
upon Croce s decision to mean by 
‘Linguistic" a rational saence, the 
pure philosophy of speech, and by 
speech, any mode of expression 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS 

Author Henri Bergson (1859 1941) 

Type of work Epistemology 
First published 1903 
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gins to tale on the character of the We might as well conclude that the 
center of a sphere with the petcep- Iltad has no meaning because tve fail 
hons, memones, and tendencies radiat to find it in betrveen the letters of 
ing outward toward the surface The which it is composed 
se which I discover here is not like Rationalism is no more successful 
any Bujt that I know, since the sue It, too, begins with the psychical stales 
cessive stages merge into one another. But it realizes that the unity of the 
each retaining something of what has personahtj cannot he merely in the 
just passed and each gmng a hint of senes of percepts, images, and feelings, 
what IS still to come It is not like a Hence, it concludes that the self must 
senes of discrete elements but more be something purely negative—the ab- 
like the unrolling of a coil or the roll sence of all determination, form with 
ing up of a thread on a ball Or it can out content, a void in which shadows 
be compared to a spectrum of colors, move Small wonder that the rational 
with insensible gradations from one ist finds it hard to distinguish Peter 
hue to the nexL But none of these from Paul, if the ego itself is devoid 
metaphors is quite adequate The spec- of determination, the individual self 
tnim, for example, is something which must be also TTius the empincist tries 
is ready made, while the self is a Jis to construct the unity of the self by 
>ng, growing, developing being, with filling in the gaps behveen the states 
retentions of what has taken place in by still other states, while the rational 
Its past existence and expectations of ist tnes to find the unity m an empty 
what is to come The inner life of the form The empincist reduces the stnng 
self has vanety, continuity, and unity of beads to the unstrung beads, the 
—yet It IS not merely the sjmthesis of rationalist to the unbeaded stnng hath 
these, for they are themselves abstract lose the reality with which they be- 
and static concepts, while the self is gan What is needed is a new empin 
characterized by mobility cism which will define the self 

Both empmcists and rationalists miss through an intuitive examination of 
the real self, for they tn to find it the self This definition can hardly 
m Its mamfestattons, which they mis produce a concept at all, since it will 
take for its parts, not realizing that applj to only one object But certainly 
these are really partial expressions of a no concept of the self can be reached 
total impression obtained through in by taking sides with empincism or 
tuition The empinasf can find in the with rauonalism Only from an intui 
personality nothing but a scries of bon of the self in its uniqueness can 
psjchical events which he calls states we descend with equal ease to both 
of the ego ” But the ego eludes him philosophical schools 
because he has only a serj confused Bergson offers the idea of duration 
notion of what it is that he is looking as another illustration of what hap- 
for, he is seeking an intuition but he pens when we try to understand the 
is using in this search the method of world through analysis From one 
analysis, which is the \ery negation of point of sicw duration is mnliiplictty, 
iL Howeser clo«ely the states arc it consists of elements which, unlike 
joined, and howeser thoroughly the other elemcnis. encroach on one an 
intersals are explored the ego escapes other and fuse If we try to “solidify" 
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duration by adding together all of its 
parts we fail, we find that we get not 
the mobility of the duration but the 
‘ frozen memorj' of the duration ” From 
another point of view duration is 
xtntty But it is a moving, changing, 
and li\ing unity, not at all like the 
abstract and empty form which pure 
unity demands Shall we then try to 
get duration by combining multiplicity 
and unit)? But no sort of mental 
chemistry will permit this, we cannot 
get from either of them or from their 
synthesis the simple intuition of dura 
tion If, however, we start with the 
intuition, then we can easily see how 
It IS unity and multiplicity, and many 
other things besides Unity and mulii 
plicity are only standpoints from which 
we may consider duration, not parts 
which constitute it 
Here again Bergson shows the error 
in trying to understand the world 
through analysis Movement can be 
considered as a senes of potential stop- 
pingpoints, these are points through 
which the moving object passes, its 
positions at various times during its 
motion Now suppose there were an 
infinite number of such potential stop 
pages Would there be motion^ Ob¬ 
viously not If the object were judged 
to be at Test at each of these positions, 
no sum of them—finite or infinite— 
would constitute motion If the object 
were judged to be m motion at each 
of these positions, then we should 
not really have analyzed motion we 
should only have broken up a long 
motion into a series of shorter ones 
Passage is movement, and stoppage is 
immobility, and the two have notfiing 
in common We try to get mobility 
from stoppages by increasing the num 
her of stoppages to infinity, and then, 
when this fails to give us what we 


want, we add a mysterious "passage 
from one stoppage to another ” The 
trouble IS, of course, that we have sup¬ 
posed rest to be clearer than motion, 
and the latter to be definable from the 
former by way of addition What we 
should recognize is that mobiht) is 
simple and clear, and that rest is 
merelj the limit of the process of slack 
ening moiement Given an intuition 
of motion rest becomes easily under 
stood, without this intuition the mo¬ 
tion can never be grasped, whether ap 
proached from rest or from any of the 
other points of view which constitute 
notes of the total impression 
Through the intuition of movement 
we can know it absolutely rather than 
relatively Here again Bergson uses the 
spatial “inside’ and 'outside" distinc 
non to sharpen the contrast between 
the two methods of knowing When 
we know motion absolutely we insert 
ourselves into the object by an act of 
imagination When we know it rela 
lively we see it only as a function of 
coordinate systems or points of refer 
ence, or as dependent on our own 
motion or rest with reference to it 
The only way really to understand 
motion 1 $ to move Motion has an in 
tenor Csomething like states of mind), 
and when we intuit motion we sym 
pathize with this inner nature We no 
longer view the motion from outside, 
remaining ivhere we are. but from 
within, where the movement really is 

Bergson admits that there are cer 
tain difficulties in accepting the intui 
t.ve method Two of these may he 
mentioned 

One difficulty is that the adoption 
of the intuitive method requires a 
change in our ordinary habits of think 
ing When we try to understand an ob¬ 
ject we customarily pass from the con 



cept to the ihmg rather than the re concepts be molded to fit their objects. 
\crse Now concepts arc abstractions A second difficulty in accepting the 
and generalizations the) portra) on!) intuitn c method is that it seems to dis 
uhai IS common to objects, not \shat place science and render all of ns con 
IS peculiar to them If, then a\c ti) to elusions ssorthicss But Bagson cau 
capture an object b) putting concepts nous against this inference on the 
togclhcr we are doomed to failure grounds that both science and the ana 
For a concept can onl) circumscribe l)iic method base an important practi 
around an object a circle, which is too cal role to pla\ To illustrate let us 
large and docs not fit cxactlj Beiliz rciurn to the concept of motion We 
ing this in the ease of any one con saw (hat motion cannot be grasped in 
cept we add another concept which its essence by thinking of it as an in 
IS also too large hut which partially finite senes of positions occupied by 
oscrlaps the previous circle and thus the mosing object But now suppose 
cuts down the area within which the ase asish to stop a mosmg object—as 
object is to be found Then we con ave might aacll avish to do for certain 
tmuc the process to infinity, confi practical reasons It will then be aery 
dcntly bclieaang that aae shall finally important for us to knoaa avhere the 
reach an area so small that it avill con object is at this precise moment Sci 
tain only the object aaill characterize cnee by the analytic method can prO" 

It uniquely, and thus avill coincide aide us avith ihis information Indeed 
aaith It But aahilc the area docs com the need for this kind of information 
Cldc avith the j^opcrties it does not accounis for the exactness and pre- 
coincide avith the object the ideniuy cision of science for its aaeli-defined 
of the properues and the object can concepts and for the method of in 
be grasped only if ave start avith the ducUac gencralizauon aahich it so ef 
object not if ave start with its prop- fecuaelv employs TTirough the cen 
ernes If we know the thing we can tunes increased emphasis on the tech 
understand its properties for from a niques of logic has brought about great 
unity we can proceed to the various improvement in the scientific method 
ways of viewing that unity but once This in turn has increased our con 
the unity has been divided into many Irol over the world But we do not 
samibohc expressions it can never be therebv penetrate deeper into the heart 
restored There will ever remain a gap of nature We can use nature better 
between the object which as a unique we can see better how it wall behave 
member of a class and the class of toward us and how we should behave 
vvhi h object is the only member To toward it but we do not have the in 
avoid this predicament we have only tellectual sympathy which is idenucal 
to reverse the usual methods of think avith true understanding Every con 
me Instead of starting with concepts cept is a practical question which we 
and trying to get objects we should put to reality Reality replies in the 
start with intuiUvely grasped objects affirmative or in the negative But in 
and then proceed to symbolize their domg so it hides its true identity 
aspects and properues Only m this What sort of a world is it that is re¬ 
way can inconsistent concepts be har sealed by intuiuon'J For an answer to 
monized and only m this way can Ais quesUon we must go to Bergsons 
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cnnclusions which can be drawn Re* 
aliu IS external but it can be dircalv 
experienced bj mind It is cliaracier 
izetl pnmnriK bj such words as lend 
enes tnohht)’ change flux It is a 
world I ring ma.le rather than a world 
read) made It is better understood as a 
"lon£;inj; after the restl«snes$ of life" 
than as a settling down into an casj 
mtclligibiliis " as a world of Soul than 
as a wxirld of Idea 

In this was Bergson tells us about in 
tuition Ills sucecss in this attempt 
howeser leads us to wonder Has ne 


stro)cd the sery thesis of his boot 
namcl), that the true nature of intui 
tion cannot be communicated by 
means of abstract general or simple 
ideas? For he has used ideas to com 
municatL successful!) the nature of in 
tuition Perhaps his reply ssould be 
that he has not really analyzed mtui 
tion What he has done is to select i! 
lustrations of intuition so skillfully that 
we have been able in each case to iden 
tify ounclvcs with intuition and thus 
to rcceise an intuition of intuition 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA 


Author George Edward Moore (1873 1958) 
Tjpeo/uorJe. Ethics 
FifJl pibhsJied 1903 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The ad;ec»ite good names an mdeftnahU unanaly^hle simple vmcfue 
jTTOperiy 

The term tuiturahstic fallacy is apj bed to any theory which attempts a defi 
muon of good for if good is simple it has no parts to be dtsUngutsked by defim 
tion 

Sometimes the xalue ofavl ole is not simply the sum of the rallies of its parts 
[The Pnnciple of Organic Idnilies ] 

Ones duty m any particular situation ts to do that action which will cause 
more good than any passible altematne 

The ideal good ts a state of consaousness in which are combined the pleasures 
of aesthetic contemplation and the pleasures of admiring generous qualities m 
other persons 


That G E. Moore s Pnncipifl Ethica 
has attained the status of a modem 
classic IS amply attested by the number 
of references made to its central con 
cepts and arguments Moore s cen 
tral contention is that the adjective 


good refers to a simple unique and 
unanalyzable property He claims that 
propositions containing value terms 
and ethical predicates are meaningful 
and can be found to be either true or 
false even though the word good 
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names an indefinable property know equivalents of tbese notions for exam 
able onlv by intuition or immediate m pic, jellou can be desaibcd in terms 
sipbt Moore also argues that the truth of light vibrations of certain fretjuen 
of propositions prwicaling intrinsic aes—as the plij-sinst might describe it 
goodness—that is, that something is —but light waves are obviously not 
good on Its own account, quite without uhnucal mth jc//ovv as experienced 
reference to its value as a means— One either knows jellow in his expe- 
jnust hkevvisc be seen immediately and nence or he docs not, for there is no 
without proof The term naturalistic substitute for the visual experience 
fallacy’ is proposed to name the error Likewise while there are other adjec 
of mistaking some property other than lives, such as valuable,' which can be 
goodness for goodness itself Any dcfi substituted for good, the propertj it 
nition of ‘good would involve refer self must be recognized in an act of 
cnee to somctlimg having distinguish direct insight 

able aspects or parts—hence, not sim With respect to the notion of good 
pie but since goodness is simple, any Cas a jn^operty indicated bj the adjec- 
such definition would be false, an in tive—not as a substantive a good or 

stance of tbe naturalistic fallacy the good X and to propositions predi 

The failure of previous sjstcms of eating ininnsic goodness Moore is an 
ethics, Moore alleges, is attributable to intuitionue Suen propositions are sim 
their imprecise formulations of the plj self-evident proof is neither pos 
questions peculiar to ethics His ob siblc nor relevant But in other respects 
jective IS to discover and lay down Moore rejects intuitionism he denies 
those basic principles according to that such propositions are true because 
which any scientific ethical investiga they are known by intuition Holding 
tion must proceed Ethics should be that this like any other way of cogniz 
concerned with two basic questions mg may be mistaken he also denies 
"What kinds of things ought to exist that propositions in answer to the sec- 
for their own sakes? •—whicli presup ond basic quesuon—concerning what 
poses knowledge of good—and "What ought to be done—can be known in 
kinds of actions ought we to perform? tuitively, since it is a question of means 
The first task of ethics then is to involving intricate causal lelauons and 
determine what good means The variable conditions and circumstances 
only relevant type of definition is not Judgments about intnnsic goodness are 
a verbal definition but one which de true universally if true at all but in 
scribes the real nature of what is de- order to know what we ought to do 
noted by stating the parts consutubng that is to know that any given action 
the whole referent But in this sense is the best we would have to know 
of definition, good cannot be de that the anticipated effects are always 
fined It IS a simple notion not com produced and that the totality of these 
plex The word good like yellow reflect a balance of good supenor to 
refers to an object of thought which is that of any alternatives Such judg 
indefinable because it is one of many ments can be only probable never cer 
similarly ultimate terms presupposed tain Thus both types of ethical judg 
by those complex ones which can be roent presuppose the notion of good 
defined True one can give verbal but m ways not always clearly distin 
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guished The situation is complicated example suppose good were defined 
because various combinations of in as that which we desire to desire 
tnnsic and instrumental value and dis While we might plausibly think that 
value or indifference may occur Oblig Is A good? means Is A that which 
atory acts may have no intrinsic value we desire to desire? we can again ask 
at all and acts which are impossible the intelligible question Is it good to 
and thus not obligatory may have great desire to desire A? But substituting 
intrinsic goodness the proposed definition yields the ah 

But things having this simple surdly complicated question Is the 
unique quality of goodness also have desire to desire A one of the things 
other properties and this fact has mis which we desire to desire? Again oh- 
led philosophers into what Moore viously this is not what we mean and 
terms the naturalistic fallacy To take direct inspection reveals the difference 
any other property such as pleasant between the notions of good and de- 
or desired no matter how uniformly siring to desire The only remaining 
associated vnth good as defimlive of alternative is that good is indefin 
good is to make this error These able it must be clear however that 
other properties exist in space and this condition applies only to what is 
Ume and hence are m nature on the meant by the adjective good not to 
other hand good is nonnatural it be the good were the latter incapable of 
longs to that class of objects and prop definition and description ethics would 
ert es which are not included in the be pointless 

subject matter of the natural saences Moore calls attention to another 
Thus when someone insists that good source of great confusion the neglect 

means pleasant or in the substantive of what he calls the principle or or 
sense pleasure he is defining good gan c unities This is the paradoxical 
in terms of a natural object or prop but most important truth that things 
etty that this is fallacious may be seen good bad and indifferent in various 
by substituting for the meaningful degrees and relationships may consti 
question Is pleasure good? the ques tute a whole in which value of whole 
tion implied by such a defiruUon Is and parts are not regularly proportion 
pleasure pleasant? Clearly we do not ate Thus it is possible for a whole 
mean the latter Moore insists or any made up of indifferent or even bad 
thmg like it and can by direct inspec parts to be good or for one containing 
tion see what we do mean—we are only good parts to be indifferent or 
asking whether pleasure is qualified by bad and in less extreme cases for parts 
an unanalyzable and unique property of only moderate worth to constitute 
That we can have this notion of wholes of great value Crime with pun 
good before our minds shows that ishment may make a whole better than 
good IS not meaningless The idea one of these two evils without the 
that It names a complex which might other awareness of something beauti 
be analyzed variously must be rejected ful has great intrinsic goodness but the 
because we can always ask about any beautiful object by itself has rclatnely 
proposed definiuon of good as complex little %alue and consciousness may 
Ts X good? and see that the subject someumes be indifferent or bad The 
and predicate were not idenucal For relauonship of part to whole is not that 
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of meins to end, since the latter con 
sists of separable terms and upon re¬ 
moval of a means the same intrinsic 
value mi) remain m the end which 
situation docs not obtain for part and 
whole Failure to understand the pnn 
ciplc of organic unities causes errone 
oils estimation of the value of a whole 
IS equal to that of the parts 
The foregoing principles and dis 
tinctions form the core of Aloores 
ethics and underlie both hiS critiasm 
of other views and the final clabora 
tion of his own He argues that natu 
ralistic theories which identify good 
with natural properties must either 
restrict the sense of nature if they 
define good in terms of the natural 
since in other respects the evil is just 
as natural as the good or else must 
select some spcaal feature of nature 
for this purpose as docs Herbert Spen 
cer in describing the better as the more 
evolved In any case the naturalistic 
fallacy occurs Hedonism the view 
that pleasure alaue is good as an end 
IS by fat the most common form 
of ethical naturalism and it receives 
more detailed treatment Hedonism is 
initially plausible Moore concedes it 
IS difficult to disunguish being pleased 
by something from approving it but 
we do sometimes disapprove the enjoy 
able which shows that the predicate of 
a judgment of approbauon is not syn 
onymous with pleasant But most 
hedonists have fallen into the natural 
istic fallacy John Stuart Mill furnishes 
a classic example when he asserts that 
nothing but pleasure or happiness and 
the avoidance of pain are desirable as 
ends and then equates desirable with 
desired Actually Mill later describes 
other things as desired such as virtue 
money or health thus he either con 
tradicts his earlier statements or mates 


false Ones m otltmpting to show that 
such things as virtue or monc) arc parts 
of happiness He thus obliterates his 
own distinction—and one upon which 
Moore insists—between means and 
ends 

Moore writes that of the hedonists 
only Henry Sidgwick recognized that 
gow IS unanal)iahlc and that the 
hedonistic doctrine that pleasure is the 
so/e good as an end must rest on intui 
lion or be self evident Moore here 
freely admits what others might regard 
as a serious limitation in the intuition 
ist method—that Sidgwicts and his 
own intuitions conflict and that neither 
i< able to prove hedonism true or false 
But this is disturbing primarily because 
of the disagreement rather than the 
lack of proof Moore adds since ulti 
mate principles are necessarily incapa 
ble of demonstration The best we can 
do IS to be as clear as possible concern 
mg what such intuited principles mean 
and how the) relate to other beliefs we 
a/fftidy hold only thus can we con 
Vince an opponent of error Mill had 
rejected Jeremy Benthams view that 
the only measures of value m pleasure 
are quantitative and he had suggested 
liat there arc differences m kind vve 
learn these by consulting competent 
judges and d scovenng their prefer 
cnees But if pleasure is realJv the onlv 
desirable end d fferences in quality are 
irrelevant thus Sidgwick reverted to 
the simpler form of hedonism but 
specified that the ultimate end is re 
latcd essentially to human existence 
Moore submits reasons for rejecting 
Sidgwick 5 intuitions The first objec 
tion u that it is obvious that the most 
beautiful world imaginable would be 
preferable to the most ugly even if no 
human beings at all were there to 
contemplate either It follows that 
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things separable from human existence 
can be intrinsically good But pleasure 
cannot be good apart from human ex 
perience it is clear that pleasure of 
which no one was conscious would not 
be an end for its own saf.e Conscious 
ness must be a part of the end and the 
hedonistic principle is thus seen to be 
false It IS not pleasure alone hut 
pleasure together with consciousness 
that IS intrinsically good 

The importance of this conclusion 
lies in the method used to achieve it— 
that of completely isolating the pro¬ 
posed good and estimating its value 
apart from all related objects—for the 
same method shows that consaousness 
of pleasure is not the only good Surel) 
no one would think that a world con 
sisting of nothing but consciousness of 
pleasure would to as good as one in 
eluding other existents and even if 
these were not intrinsically valuable 
the latter world could be better as an 
organic unit) Similar methods of anal 
ysis refute other forms of hedonism— 
egoisuc and utilitarian Moore con 
eludes that at best pleasure would be 
a cnrerion of good were pleasure and 
the good alwajs concomitant hut he 
regards this as very doubtful and sup 
poses that there is no criterion of good 
at all 

The chief remaining tvpe of ethics 
Moore criticizes is what he calls meta 
physical ethics positing some proposi 
tion about a supersensible realiW as the 
basis for ethical principles He admits 
that the metaphysicians are nght in 
thinking that so ne things that are are 
not natural objects but wrong in con 
eluding that therefore whatever docs 
not exist in nature must exist else¬ 
where As noted above things like 
truth universals numbers and good 
ness do not exist at all But mctaphj-si 


cal ethicists such as the Stoics Spinoza, 
and Kant have tried to infer what is 
gfxid from what is ultimately real and 
thus have committed a variant of the 
naturalistic fallacy for whether the 
reality involved is natural or super 
natural is irrelevant To the second 
basic ethical question What kind of 
actions ought we to perform? a super 
sensible reality might be relevant but 
tjpical metaphjsical systems have no 
bearing on practice For example if 
the sole good pertains to an eternal 
perfect Absolute Being there is no 
way by which human action can en 
hance the goodness of this situation 
Perhaps the metaphysical ethicists 
have thus erred through failing to no¬ 
tice the ambiguity of the question 
'What is good? which may refer 
either to good things or to goodness it 
self this ambiguitv accounts for the 
inconsistency between such propOsi 
uons as that the onlv true reality is 
eternal and that its future realization is 
good when w hat is meant is that some 
thing like—but not identical wath— 
such a reality would be good But in 
this case it becomes clear that it is faJ 
lacious to dchne good as constituted 
bv this reality \\'hi]e "X is good is 
verbally similar to other propositions 
in which both subject and predicate 
stand for existents it is actually ladi 
crally different of any two existents so 
related we may still ask Is this whole 
good? which again shows the unique- 
ness of the value predicate 

Because of Moores precise analyti 
cal method the details of his criticism 
of other positions cannot be treated ade¬ 
quately here but they are in pnnciple 
germane to the lines suggested above 
as IS also hjs account of practical ethics 
It IS essential to remember that in an 
swering the question as to what we 
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ought to do once \\x know Jntuitnd} presence of none of these goods or the 
what things arc good as cn<ls a differ absence of things csif or indifferent 
ent methed must come into use Since seems to dimmish die s’alue of the 
practical ethical judgments assert whole” The method of discovenng 
causal relations between acuons and both the intnnsicallj s’aluable and its 
good or bad effects the empirical degrees of value is that prcsnously 
method affording probability, ne\cr mentioned the method of isolation, 
certainty isindicatca Thus Moore dif It will show that "By far the most val 
fers from traditional intumonists both uable things which wc know or can 
in his definition of tight” and in his imagine are certain states of consaous 
account of how it is knowm Right is ness svhich maj be roughly described 
not to be distinguished from the gen as the pleasures of human intercourse 
uineU useful and dut) is "that action and the enjojinent of beautiful ob- 
which will cause more good to exist m jects Moore stresses the point that it 
the Unu'crse than any possible altema is these wholes rather than any con 
Uve. In practice our knowledge of stituents which are the ideal ends 
right and duty is most limited so we In aesthetic appreciation there are 
must consider as duues those acts cognition of the object s beautiful qual 
which will usttally yield better results lUes and also an appropriate emotion 
than any othen Such hmitauons do but neither of these elements has great 
not excuse individuals from following value in itself compared to that of the 
the general rules but when the latter whole and to have a pos uve emooon 
are lacking or irrelevant, attenuon toward a realK ugly ooject constitutes 
should be redirected to the much neg a whole which is evil Beauty is thus 
lected intrinsic values of the foresee- not a matter of feeling "the Waunful 
able effects It follosvs of course that should be dc/Ined as that of which the 
virtue like duty is a means rather than adm nng contemplauon is good in it 
an end contrary to the new's of some self and whether an object has true 
Chnsuan svnters and esen of Kant beauty depends upon die objective 

who hold mconsistently that either vir question whether the whole m ques 

tue or good wall is the sole good but tion is or is not truly good and does not 
that It can be rewarded by something depend upon the quesbon whether it 
better would or would not exate particular 

It remains to state Moores concep- feelings m particular persons Sub- 
tion of the good or the ideal He jecovistic definitions of beauty commit 
notes that he will try to desenbe the the naturalistic fallacy but it should 
ideal merely as that which is intnnsi be noted that beauty can be defined 
cally good m a high degree not the as it is above thus leaving only one 
best conceivable or the best possible unanalyzable value term good Con 
Its general description follows The sideiauon of the cognitive element 
best ideal we can construct will be that m aesthetic appreaation shows that 
state of things which contains the knowledge adds intnnsic value aside 
greatest number of things having posi from the value of true belief as a means 
live value and which contains nothing or that of the actual existence of the 
evil or indifferent—provided that the object, it is simply and clearly better 
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to know It truly rather than merely to 
imagine it Thus appreciation of a real 
but inferior object is better than that of 
a superior but imaginary one 
The second and greater good consists 
of the pleasures of personal affection 
All the elements of the best aesthetic 
enjojTnents plus the great intrinsic 
good of the object are present here 
Part of the object consists of the men 
tal qualities of the person for whom 
affecuon is felt, though these must be 
appropriately expressed m the bodily 
features and behavior Since ‘Admit 
able mental qualities consist very 
largely m an emotional contemplation 
of beauuful objects the appreaa 

tion of them will consist essenuallj in 
the contemplation of such contempla 
tion It IS true that the most valuable 

Z ieciauon of persons appears to be 
I which consists in the appreciation 
of their appreaation of other persons 
therefore we may admit that the 
appreciation of a persons attitude to¬ 
wards other persons is far the 
most valuable good we know 
From these assertions it folloivs that 
the ideal contrary to tradiuon must 
include material properties since both 
appreciation of beauty and of persons 


requires corporeal expression of the 
valuable qualities 

Since the emotions appropriate to 
bodi beautiful objects and to persons 
are so widely vaned, the totality of 
intrinsic goods is most complex, but 
Moore is confident that a reflective 
judgment will in the mam deade cor 
rectly both what things are posi 
tive goods and the major differences in 
relative values But this is possible only 
by exact distinction of the objects of 
value judgment followed by direct 
intuition of the presence, absence, or 
degree of the unique property, good 

Twentieth century students of ethics 
have benefited immeasurably from 
Moores attempt to be clear and precise 
in the analysis of ethical principles 
and from his redirection of attention 
to the really basic questions Some 
cntics cannot accept certain major con 
elusions concerning the indefinahility 
of good Its presence to intumon its 
objective status and the consequent 
treatment of the naturalisuc fallacy, 
but even the nature and the extent of 
the disagreement he has aroused testify 
to Rfoores stature as a phitosopher of 
ethics 


THE LIFE OF REASON 

Aiitlior George Santa) ana C1863 1952) 

Type of u ork. Metaphysics philosophy of history 

First imhlnhed 1905 1906 

Princtpai. Ideas Advanced 

The philosophy of history is an interpretation of man s past tn the hght of his 
ideal deielopnient 
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The life of reason uhtch gncs meamng to htsiory, ts the tinity gnen to ex¬ 
istence hy a mtntJ in loi e unth the good 

By the «5C of reason nmn distinguishes lehiccn sinrit and nature, and comes 
to understand hts ou n u ants and how to satisfy them 
Instinct uhich ongtnally shaved itself only in animal imjmlses takes on 
ideal dimensions and leads man into sen tee for society and Cod 

Btnally, ih art nhicJj iJ the imposing of form on matter, hut most of all in 
science, ulitcJj fnits the clams of reason to the test of fact, the life of reason 
reaches its ideal consummation 

In his autobiogranh) Santayana can be attained But it can scn-c its 
sajs that The Life of Reason had its function only if we remember that it 
origin in a course which he gave at is ideal historj—an abstract from re- 
Harvard University entitled Philoso- ality made to illustrate a chosen theme 
phy of Hislor) It drew hcaiily from —rather than a desenpuon of actual 
Plato and Aristotle but also from Ba tendencies obsers-ablc in the world 
con Lo^e Montesquieu and Tame The theme which Santaj-ana selects 
We may add Schopenhauer Cvsho was as giving meaning to history is the nse 
the subject of Santayanas PhD <lis and development of reason Unlilehis 
sertation) and his professor William idealistic counterparts who think of 
James whose biologically onented psy nature as the produrt and embodiment 
chology left a strong impression on of reason he conceives reason as a late- 
Santayana comer on the evolutionary scene and 

For Santajana the philosophy of very much dependent upon what has 
history implies no providential plan of wne before This is not to sa) that 
creation or redemption but is simplj there is no order m nature prior to the 
retrospecuve poliucs that is to say dawn of consaousness in man Santa 
an interpretauon of mans past m the yanas contenuon on the conirarv is 
light of nis ideal development It is that reason which is too often 
the saence of history which deak thought of m the abstract schoolmas 
with events inferred from evidence terly fashion is in reality an extension 
and explained m terms of causal law of the order alreadj achieved in organ 
But not content with a mere knowl ized matter In its earliest phase it is 
edge of what has happened man has nothing more than insUnct which has 
a strong propensity toward trying to grown conscious of its purposes and 
find meaning in events as if history reptesenlaUve of its conditions For in 
were shaped to some human purpose die dark laboratones of nature life 
Admittedly it is not sull the exercise has already solved the hardest prob- 
is profitable for it is one of the ways lems leaving to its strange child rea 
in which we discover what goals we son nothing to do at first but amuse 
wish to pursue in the future The itself with the images which drift 
failures and successes of our forebears through the mind while the bodj goes 
as their acts will appear when meas about its accustomed business. We can 
ured by our ideals can help us to ap- scarcely call it reason untfl disun 
nraise our standards as well as to en guishing these mental states from ob- 
lighten us with respect to how far they jects reason gradually sees what the 
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parent organism is about what it runs 
from what it pursues and how it man 
ages each new eventuality Then it 
begins to play its role Where instinct 
IS dependent on present cues reason 
can summon thoughts from afar sug 
gest short cuts, and balance likelihoods 
Often Its %vell meant suggestions lead 
to destruction but on the other hand 
Its occasionally fruitful counsels tend 
to perpetuate themselves in habits and 
customs as a shelter of branches 
which devised for one nights protec 
tjon remains standing and becomes a 
rudimentary home It is in this way 
that reason an adjunct of life comes 
to have a life of its own 

Reason by this accounting is the 
servant of will or interest It is these 
that determine what is good Santa 
yana calls the Life of Reason the unity 
inherent in all existence 

Santayana traces reason s career 
through five phases He devotes one 
book to each 

Reason in Common Sense may be 
regarded as introducing the other 
books It outlines the origins of the 
two realms nature and spirit whose 
fortunes are followed through the rest 
of the work Out of an originally cha 
otic expenence man learns to distin 
gu sh first the stable predictable realm 
of nature Regularity and order are 
present there and things occurring re 
peatedly can be identified and their 
habits noted But in a great part of ex 
penence images come and go in no 
discernible pattern and combine in in 
numerable ways This remainder we 
come to designate as spirit it is the 
seat of poetry and dreams and later of 
philosophy and mathematics 

Human progress may be viewed as 
the gradual untangling of these two 
realms The nch garment of sight and 
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sound under which nature appears to 
our senses conceals its structure and 
beguiles man into supposing that trees 
and rivers have spirits and pursue pur 
poses not unlike his own It is practi 
cal experience—fishing and agncul 
ture—that gradually teaches him oth 
erwise enabling him to strip off ir 
relevant qualities and discern the me 
chanical process underneath Not sur 
pnsmgly he is sometimes reluctant to 
leave behind the more congenial pic 
ture of poetry and myth But insofar 
as he becomes aware of his advantage 
he learns to prefer things to ideas and 
to subordinate thinking to the arts of 
living 

Almost as difficult as discerning na 
ture IS the task of deciding what is 
good Before consciousness awakened 
insunct guided the body toward the 
satisfacuon of genuine if partial 
needs But when ideas appeared im 
pulse was diverted and moral perplex 
ity began False gods arose which exist 
only m imagination and these must be 
set aside in fa\or of ideas which live 
up to their promises And there is the 
further problem of subordinating the 
claims of competing goods under a 
common ideal Reason has not to go 
beyond human nature to d scover the 
truth and order of values Bv under 
standing mans wants and the limits of 
his existence it points him toward his 
highest fulfillment that is his happi 
ness—than which he has no other end 

Viewed in these larger aspects the 
rational life is sanity maturity com 
mon sense It justifies itself against 
lomanucism mysticism and all other 
worldliness which betoken a failure to 
distinguish between ideal and real or 
a misguided flight from nature to the 
world of dreams 

Reason m Society follows the course 



uF man’s ideal attachments From the 
passionate loic oF a man For a maid 
to the Fancies oF a man oF taste and 
finally to the devotions oF a saint Tlic 
instincts which unite the sexes bind 
parents and offspring and draw the 
lonely from their isolation into tribes 
and cities when illuminated with the 
flame oF consoousness tahe on ideal 
dimensions and give nse to love loy 
alty, and faith It is the mark of love to 
combine impulse and representation 
and no one who has truly loved can be 
enUrely deaf to the voice of reason or 
indifferent to the liberal life toward 
which it calls 

Santa)ana groups soaeues into three 
classes The first which he calls notii 
ral societies includes not merely the 
family, but economic and political 
groups In these assocuuon is more 
instinctive than voluntary but they 
serve reason well when the regimen 
that they prescribe becomes the means 
of fashioning strong reliant individ 
uals who without disloyalty to their 
ongins form free societies based on 
mutual attachments and common m 
terests Such persons in possession of 
their own wills may go further and 
create ideal societies which is what we 
do when forsaking the company of 
men we make beauty or truth our 
companion 

In its social expressions perhaps 
more than anywhere else reason has 
to draw the fine line between crude 
fact and irresponsible fancy Some 
where between the shrewd materialism 
of Sancho and the lofty madness of 
Don Quixote &ere is a way of hving 
which incorporates the ideal in the 
actual whether m love or in politics 
Therein lies the hberal or free life for 
man 

Reason m Religion develops the 


view, which is perhaps as characfer^^ 
tic of Comic as it is of Hegel that re¬ 
ligion IS a half way station on the road 
from irresponsible fancy to venfiable 
truth It IS neither to he rejected out of 
hand as imbecile and superstitious nor 
rationalized and allegonzcd until it 
agrees with science In the stor) of 
human progress it fulfills a civilizing 
function^ but under serious disabili 
tics for although it pursues the same 
goal as reason it relies upon imagina 
tion instead of logic and experiment 
On the positive side its occasional 
rofound insights into moral reality 
avc spurred mankind to needed re¬ 
forms but this gam is offset by its 
stubborn adherence to an anthropo¬ 
morphic view of nature which closes 
the way to sjstematic advance 
A lifelong student of the religions 
of the West, Santayana illuminates his 
theme with detailed cnticisras of the 
major tradmons The Hebrew religion 
gets high marks for its wholesome em 
phasis upon morals but is censured for 
Its dogmatic and intolerant spirit. The 
Christian gospel which dramatizes 
mans efforts to transcend his nature is 
an important step toward the goal of 
freedom but it needs to be blended 
with pagan ntual if man is not to lose 
sight of his moral dimensions Along 
the Mediterranean shores such a pa 
gaiuzed Chnsuanity developed But it 
remained strange to its converts in the 
northern forests Gothic art philoso¬ 
phy and chivalry are by contrast a 
barbanzed Christianity and have as 
their proper motif the native religion 
c4 die Teutons This it was diat com 
mg of age tlirew off the world-deny 
mg gospel and emerged in its proper 
sublimation first as Protestantism then 
as lomantiasm and Absolute Egotism 
Less mature and further divorced 



from reality than Catholicism, Gothic 
Christianity lingers on in various ideal 
isms—^moral, political, philosophical— 
obscuring the path of reason 

Reason m Art is broadly conceived 
to include every activity which 'Tiu 
manizes and rationalizes objects ” For 
Santayana, with his classical bias, at 
tistic activity consists in imposing form 
upon matter Like religion, art is pre 
occupied with imagination, but its 
concern is more wholesome because, 
instead of mistaking fancies for facts. 
It fashions facts according to its ideal 
preferences Thus, each genuinely at 
tistic achievement is a step forward to¬ 
ward the goal of rational living 

Man’s earliest constructions must 
have been clumsy and unprepossess 
mg, not even rivaling the sponuneous 
products of nature Compared for ex 
ample, with the prancing of a staHion, 
the movements of a savage m his dance 
are crude and ridiculous But when art 
frees the dance from the excitement of 
war or courtship and makes the inten 
tion Its study, a new form of discipline 
and social control appears which purges 
the soul So man tames his own spirit 
and gladdens it with sights and sounds 
The advance of civilization is not al 
ways friendly to free creation Cus 
toms, acquiring almost the force of m 
stincts, stifle invention and products 
have a way of enslaving their produc 
ers A society which looks upon art as 
truancy from business condemns the 
arust to vagrancy and robs his genius 
of its normal incentive It has entered 
a post rational phase because it has lost 
touch with man s genuine needs Art 
is no mere pleasuraUe accessory to life 
Man is engaged in liberal and humane 
enterprise in the measure that, tran 
scending his animal needs and vulgar 
ambition, he becomes the master of the 


conditions of his existence, visits on 
them his kind of perfection, and ren 
ders their tragic aspects endurable by 
clothing them m intelligible and regu 
lai forms 

Reason m Science bnngs the Life of 
Reason to its hgtcal conclusion, for, as 
Santayana defines science it is the 
consumcnation of the rational ideal in 
the light of which the other phases of 
human life have been interpreted and 
alongside which they have been 
judged Insofar as the standard has 
been presupposed all along this final 
volume is somewhat anticlimactic 
What saves it from this lot is the feel 
ing of contemporaneousness that goes 
with the word science,' together with 
the belief (characteristic of the period 
m which the work appeared) that 
mankind has acivally entered sci 
entific eta for which alJ preuous his 
tory was but the prelude Science, says 
Santayana is practically a new thing 
only twice in history has it appeared— 
for three hundred years in Greece and 
for a comparable time in the modern 
West Art and religion have had their 
day—^nothing more is to he expected 
from them They bow before the new 
techniques of measurement and verifi 
caUon The fruits of science, however, 
have scarcely begun to appear and the 
morrow is sure to bring many surprises 

Santayanas purpose, however, was 
nof pnmanly to trumpet the dawn of a 
new day Optimism with respect to the 
future was never one of his character 
istics But he was concerned to defend 
tough minded naturalism against ten 
der minded idealism and against all 
kinds of compromise Perhaps we 
might say that his trumpet blast is an 
effort to frighten off the enemies of 
science who, he thought, would )et 
have their wa) 



To this end he stresses the sharp to ideas and cannot take the place of 
distinction between the realm of na observauon and expenment m ques 
ture and the realm of spirit There is a tions that have to do with existence 
saence corresponding to each of these As between questions of fact and 
which using classic terms he desig questions of purpose the latter are by 

nates respecti\ely as jihystcs and dut far the more fateful since it is wthm 

lectjc their domain to decide %\hether the 

The ideal expression of phj-sics is lafe of Reason is to be pursued Here 
mechanics because the laus governing Santayana considers at length the sub- 
the behavior of matter are there made ject of post rational ethics and religion 
perfectly intelligible. But mechanics is TTie age of the Greeks passed In 
exceptional true only in the gross mathematics physics and mediane 
The forms and repetitions of nature knowledge continued to progress but 
are never simple and never perfect meanwhile a sense of world weanness 
Nevertheless all knowledge which has descended upon men s minds causing 
to do with facts must adopt a mechani them to turn their backs on worldly 
cal principle of explanauon This is enterprise and seek consolation in 
true Santayana insists esen in the pleasure or compensation m ecstasy 
saences that treat of man—notably or to deaden disappointment by asceti 
history and psychology There are no asm and obedience The humanism of 
special 'historical forces such as Socrates gave place to Stoicism Epi 
idealists are wont to suppose histon cureanism Skeptiasm and to a revival 
cal causaDon breaks up into miscelia of pagan cults all founded on personal 
neous natural processes and minute or metaphysical despair In Cnrisoan 
particular causes Similarly there are ity a similar expenence of disillusion 
no moral causes such as biographers forced the imagination to take wings 
and literary psy chologists presume the and seek its hope beyond the clouds, 
part of psychology which is a science In Santayanas judgment these post 
IS physiological and belongs to the rational systems are not to be con 
biology of man demned They witness to the fact that 

As phy’sics comprehends all saences life is older and more persistent than 
of fact dialectic includes all saences reason and knows how to fall back on 
of idea Its perfect expression is mathe- more primitive solutions to its prob- 
matics which makes possible the de- lems when its bolder expenments fail 
ducuve elaborauon of hypotheses in And even in retreat they hold on to 
physics But another branch of dia certain conquests of reason which 
Jecucs elaborates the relationship be- they fortify and Furnish m rare fash 
tween confiictmg human purposes or ion So true sages can flourish and 
ideals. Socrates who p oneerra in its true avihzations can develop in retro- 
development first established rational gressive times and supematuralism 
ethics. Purely a normative science u can nourish a rauonal and humane 
sheds great light on human undertak wisdom 

mgs and is presupposed in any study This however is not to admit tliat 
(such as the present one) which at the post rauonal systems arc an ad 
tempts to deal intelligently with prob- vance over the rational even in the 
leras of good and evil But U is limited soluUon of mans spntual enigmas. 
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ades of this century he was lionized collection can consutute a unified dy- 
by the former and respected and often namic self, but we sohe this difficulty 
received enthusiastically by the latter by postulating the existence of an un 
His fame was made bj his immensclj experienced mental substance that sup- 
popular Creative EvoUiUon In this ports them holds them together and 
booh he engages in metaphysical specu accounts for the manner of their sue* 
lation on the grand scale projecting cession 

his views back into the remote past We have gone astray, Bergson says 
and forward into the future He specu because we have tned to describe the 
lates about matters that are difficult to dynamic, pulsating self by usmg con 
speak about and impossible to venfy in cepts that inevntablj irnpose their for 
any of the traditionally accepted vvajs. eign •ngtdity upon iL Change m the 
Indeed he mounts a concerted attack self is not a process m which unchang- 
on traditional philosophic assump- mg blocks are successively cast into 
Hons and techniques insisting in par and out of existence Rather it is a 
ticular that the dominant mechanistic continuous process ocnimng m a self 
and materialistic approach can lead m which states Cif we must use this 
only to a gross misrepresentation of term) are not uiuts demarcated by 
reality The chief viUain here is mtel sharp lines but are at most centers m 
lect Itself for it can operate only inteontj trading off indefinitely 
through the use of concepts and con vvnthm the unbroken fabnc of expen 
cepts are fixed static eateries that ence Because it is grovvmg, the self 
carmot contam fiuid realit) TTiere was is changing in a direction that cannot 
a strong strain of ana intellectualism be reversra the past accumulating 
m Bergson around the present as snow accumu 

These banc views are expressed first lates around a rolling snowball To be 
m his discussion of the self Perhaps such a changing thing is to be a self 
the most noteworthy feature of our and to expenence such irreversible 
owTi inner life is the unceasmg change is to have a history This dj 
change that occurs there the unceas naraic snovvballmg bme this Ume that 
mg flow of thoughts feelings per counts is real time or duration ” as 
ceptions and voIiQons It is quite nat Beigson calls it to distinguish it from 
ur^ to think of this change as a sue- the conceptualized stadc essentially 
cession of states m which each state reversible tune of the mathemaocian 
holds the stage for a while before it is Memory is not the recallmg of expen 
followed by its successor Pursuing ences that have long departed but is 
diis analysis we are led to thmk of the the past hvmg on m the present 
states themselves as internally staoc affectmg our present behavior Conse- 
and changeless for change is just the quently in the self there is no exact 
replacement of one state by another repenoon of past patterns and novelty 
Simdatly we are led to thmk of time is the rule. Man is free for m using 
as a succession of moments within the past he creates the future We can 
which temporal change does not occur discOTer all this for ourselves if we 
Havmg cut die self mto a collection attend to our own mner life and are 
of mdependent and staOc atoms of ex not misled by the concepts mtellect 
penence, we then wonder how this would like to impose. Durauon is not 
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to be ibought al«ut it «$ to be expen 
enced for onl^ cxjxrricnce cin repeal 
It to us. 

GimpaTcsl with the self ph\s>cil ob¬ 
jects do not grow and change the\ 
do not hate memories thc) do nothing 
new the) do not have histones ana 
ihes do not endure for time males no 
difference to them Tlic nlinets rcsoKe 
as thc\ alwa« haxe and lhc\ will con 
tinuc to do so except insofar as the) 
arc subject to changing external forces 
Tire static concepts of mathematics and 
phwies applj quite appropnatclj to 
them because thej lend themsches to 
description in just such terms These 
difTrnncrs lictween phjsical objects 
and the h\ing self indicate the pres 
ence of something in the latter that is 
not in the former some di namic cJt 
ment that makes the difTcrsnec be¬ 
tween the aecumulatnc puqaoscful 
cream c behavior of tJic one and the 
passive rLpctitious monotonous exist 
cnee of the other If wc turn to biologi 
cal phenomena and espccialK ti me 
evolution of living things wc will dis 
Cover overwhelming evidence m sup 
port of this thesis One of the mam 
examples is that of the evolution of 
the eve Hoth the complex arrangement 
of olhersMsc useless components and 
the long histor) of inercasingK com 
plex sensory organs cannot be ex 
plained plausiblj unless we assume 
some sort of integrating force that is 
moving in a deHnice direction 

Bergson ates the biological c\i 
dence that supports the fact of esolu 
tion but we are not concerned with 
the fact Itself as much as we are with 
what It presupposes Darwins theory 
of the survival of the fittest is all nght 
as far as it goes but it does not expla n 
Vvhy mutations should occui tn the 
first place or why many of them sut 


Mvc when they have no immediate sur 
\iva1 value 

Bergson rejects three theories before 
he offers his ow n First he saj-s that no 
mechanistic or materialistic account 
will do for such an account Forces the 
dvnamic processes of life into the strait 
jacket of phj’sical concepts and in in 
sisting that the future is determined 
complctelv hv the past repudiates the 
duration frecdoro and creation that 
-ire evident in the realm of living 
things. Second Bergson rejects any 
Bnalistic view that describes the world 
as being attracted or directed toward 
some future goal some end it can 
not avoid for such a view replaces 
one form of determinism by another 
Finall) he repudiates the vitalism that 
was current m the biology of his dav 
for the postulation of a vital principle 
whose function is restricted to explain 
ing the organization of parts and drives 
within the individual does not explain 
the fact of evolution 

Bergson s own view is a sort of cos 
mic vitalism m which the vital prin 
cipie or elan vitof as he calls it is life 
Itself as It has endured through the 
agts and evolution is the history of 
the effort of life to free itself from the 
domination of matter and to achieve 
self-consciousness Beginning as the 
d mmest spark distinguishing the hv 
ing from tne dead thrusting itself out 
in vanous directions the elan vital has 
tned one b) one the experiments rep¬ 
resented by the d vergent branches of 
(he evolutionary tree Many of the re- 
sulunt forms have long ago been re¬ 
jected as unsuitabfe and others have 
been aflowed to stagnate as the elan 
has continuously dwerted its energies 
into the more prom sing ones It 
pushed out into the vegetable and am 
iiial kingdoms and found that the lat 
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let allo7.ed greater scope It discov 
ered that the storage and explosive 
release of energy lead to freedom, that 
motion and consaousness are better 
than a sedentary torpor, that defense 
through high mobility and dextentj is 
better than that of armor, and so on 
through a host of minor and major 
altemames The most sigruBcant di 
chotomy of all has been that between 
the arthropods which have de\eloped 
through the various insect forms to 
culminate in the hymenoptera, and the 
vertebrates which have diversified but 
culminated in man This dichotomy is 
significant because the culmmating 
speaes embody the best solutions the 
elan has jet found m its long struggle 
to emanapate itself from the matter 
that drags it down, the solutions rep¬ 
resented by instinct and mteihgence 
Both instinct and intelligence 
emerged as instruments for manipulat 
mg matter Intellect fulfills this func¬ 
tion through its ability to apprehend 
problems and to produce the mecham 
cal devices needed to solve them In 
fact, according to Bergson, intelligence 
IS the faculty of making objects—sadi 
as tools to make tools—and of varving 
the manufacture at will Ansmg from 
the animals hesitauon in a dilemma, 
intelligence expresses itself in thought 
rather than m acQon, developing the 
technique of language, it can operate 
when die onginal stunulus is no longer 
present, becoming aware of this suB- 
jecuve process it develops self-am 
saousness concentrating on relations 
arid foTTOS, it ftces wself Ctowv taattev 
and develops the ability to generalize 
and finally, using these resources and 
indulging Its aroused cunositj, it turns 
from practical to theoretical matters. 
Insunct, too, operates through the use 
of tools, but the tools in this case are 


integral parts of the body, tools de¬ 
signed for a speafic use and linuted 
to that use The instinctive reactions 
of the insect are sure and prease, but 
their scope is both hmited and in¬ 
variant. Instincts are released directly 
m action and function unconsaously 
Yet they do involve an important kind 
of knowledge—not knowledge about, 
but an unconsaous empadiy WTth 
their object 

Both mtellect and instinct have 
their advantages as well as their dis 
adv’antages Among the great advan 
tages of mtellect are its consciousness 
and Its abilitj' to discover general 
truths, but it has disadvantages stem¬ 
ming from Its inability to gtasp things 
except through forms that are 
gested to it by the object but aystd 
lized into shaiply defined concepts bv 
Itself Thus, It is hmited m two re¬ 
spects, It can grasp only the external 
form of a thing, and it cannot avoid 
seeing jn the thing the static nature of 
the concept through which it is seen 
Insbnct has the advantage of grasping 
the fluid nature of hving things, but 
It IS limited to the mdivadual and has 
not attained consaousness 

The production of instinct and m 
telligence is an eiqieriment in which 
the cion has been articulating div’Cr- 
gent but complementary tendenaes 
that have lam dormant in it from the 
be^nmg Through the resultant clat' 
iGcation it is readpng itself to com 
bine the desirable features of each in a 
new capacity that will transcend both 
Thvs svcv. capacity already appeat^ 
fleetingly in man It is the capaaty of 
intuition, a capaaty that may be de- 
scnbed bneflj as instinct that has be¬ 
come disinterested and selF-consaous. 
Aiusts to a greater extent and most men 
to a lesser, are able to place themselves 



m a sort (f diMnmi; SMnpathv %suli 
tilings and \nth other pco{ Ic Intui 
tion manifests itself in situations in 
which men ire not dominated bv ilis 
interested ihoucht—-in the crises of life 
whae prollcms press in and dnsiic 
action 1 $ rcquirrtl and in moments of 
intense JOS sadness or commiseration 
In such cases and for a brief time we 
know our own inner l>cing and tint of 
others in a much more intimite fash 
ion thin we do when we sit in out 
stud cs and descrd>c ourselves Lift 
then becomes iwarc of itself of dura 
ijon and of (he world nor through 
the distorting mediaiinn of concepts 
but directU and immcdntcK Mm m 
his present state cannot maintain such 
tnsighi for lone but if the <?faM is sue* 
ccssful It will develop iKings who can 
What the nature of that intuition will 
be and whether the r/ati wdl nttain its 
goal of complete sclf-conscinusness and 
complete dominance over matter we 
cannot tell We cannot tell for we are 
manifestations of the tfltrn and it docs 
not know It IS striving less blindly 
than It d d in past ages but $idl it 
does not know 

In the first half of his book when 
he pits the (‘fan against matter it ap¬ 
pears as if Dergson were maintaining 
that the world is composed of two 
rad callv dilTerent and independent 
principles But in the latter half be 
makes it clear tl at he docs not mam 
tain such a mctaphvsical dualism The 
distinction he has made between the 
and matter shares the defect of 
all distinctions made bv the jntellecr 
—It IS overdrawn On the one hand the 
ph^-sical world around us is not quite 
as static and inert as it appears in the 
enclosed systems of the pn)siast for 
if we regard it over long periods and 
great expanses we will find that it 


does not repeat itself quite as monoto* 
nousU as we sometimes think jt does. 
On the other hand the self is not 
a continuous!) creative pure-buming 
center of cnergv for it can lapse into 
periods of Icthargv during which it 
approaches the status of a phs-sical 
thing This IS not to den) that there 
IS a big difference between dlnn and 
matter but it is to denv that the differ 
ence IS m absolute one It has the 
signs of being a difference m degree 
rather than one in kind 

If we retrace our steps in time we 
will find that the difference was even 
less long ago Did the first organic 
things differ radically from the in 
organic compounds from which they 
arose) Did not their emergence pre 
suppose some prior creative activity? 
Indeed Dergson speculates life and 
mittCT stem from a common marticu 
latrd source that contained neither as 
we know them even though it dd 
csintam the tendencies from which 
tlicv have evolved Feeling dimly a 
need for creation the primal substance 
began to stir and gathering strength 
crnticall) but gradually it generated 
life and matter b) processes that are 
(he inverse of each other 

Sometimes Bergson writes as if the 
quickening in the original indetermi 
nate source has led to its articulation 
into parts that vary m their vitality 
the less vital lapsing into relatively pas 
sive matter that resists the efforts of 
the more vital to move it or to move 
through It At other times he writes as 
if the resistance to life stems from life 
Itself It IS pictured as a frail element 
that overextends itself that depletes 
Itself and that lapses into lethargy be¬ 
fore It can gather itself together for 
another spurt Matter is tired life If 
the ehm is a flowing current then 
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matter is a congealing of it If the 
^an IS a cosmic tension then cxten 
Sion IS the mtemipbon or disappear 
ance of that tension 

Bergson expresses himself in two 
parbcularl) \md metaphors The Erst 
IS that of a vessel of steam from \ihich 
h%e jets escape, travel through space, 
lose their energy, condense into water 
and fall, onlj to pronde a cooling 
medium that saps the energy of the 
jets that in penetrating it trj to carry 
It with them m their upward thrust 
Thus, through the ages both life and 
matter have come from an inexhauso 
ble reservoir, generated hy processes 
that are the inverse of each odier, and 
hanng imerse effects upon each other 
The other, and perhaps better, meta 
phor IS that in which the emer^g 
San IS Iilvened to a senes of slnToclets. 
Imagine an ongmal skjToclet that 
mes, slows down, and bursts, scatter 
mg Its exhausted fragments through 
the slcy Imagme also that as it bursts 
It releases a number of rockets that 
gather speed and mount upwards m 
vanous direcDons through the debns 
Some of these retarded by their own 
weight and slowed by the resisting 
ashes of their predecessors will sim 
ply fizzle out doomed to do no more 
than scatter debns j’et higher in the 
sky But, m a final burst some mil re¬ 
lease stiU others that vail probe the 
upper reaches before thci too die bar 
renly or fruitfullj In this Fashion the 
ongmal urge to life has climbed 
through the ages fighting its osvn leih 
arg) thrusting through or bj the static 
remnants of its past endeavors gather 
mg strength to go off in nets direc¬ 
tions, sometimes succeeding and some- 
nmes faihng in its attempt to atom 
higher let els of consciousness 

Bergson’s reliance on nwd meta 


phors of this sort accounts in part for 
the immediate impact the book had 
but It also gues rise to some of the 
more severe ermasm leveled at him. 
Metaphors are suggestive, but thev are 
not accurate Time and the self may 
both he like a rolling snowball rather 
than hke a senes of beads on a stnng; 
matter maj be like congealmg j^lly or 
life like a nver seeLng die easiest path 
through the constrammg land and the 
San may be like steam or skyrockets 
but such suggestions should be fol 
lowed hy hard headed, nonmetaphon- 
cal analyses Although Bergson was 
often a good enue of others’ specula 
tions, the exposition of his owm doc- 
tnne remains both ambiguous and 
vague The concepts of dunmon, mat 
ter, San x'ltol, and intuition are never 
entirely clarified and different imas^ 
of them are not really reconciled. Fur 
thennore, the distinction between epis 
temologica] and metaphj'sical consd 
eiations is not maintained particu 
Jarly in the discussion of matter where 
It IS often unclear whether the villam 
is our concept of matter or matter it 
self His cnucism of the mathemati 
aans account of spacp and time is 
based on an inadequate knowledge of 
the mathematics of the continuum for 
apparently he believed all senes must 
be discrete senes. Finally, his attacks 
on the extent and accuiacv of intellec¬ 
tual knowledge and in particular bis 
assumpuons that the intellect must 
distort and that it is the blind capnve 
of MS own disiomon, seem Ico ex 
ireme. 

Perhaps Bergson would replv that 
although the intellect is capable of 

K ing us knowledge of a sort, belter 
owledge may be achieved by mtui 
bon Perhaps he would defend his use 
of metaphors m this way also, arguing 



that in using them he deliberately in 
tends to lead us away from conceptual 
analysis which must fail toward m 
tuition which alone can succeed In 
tuition duration the self, or the Han 
cannot accurately be described simply 


because they are indescnbable he can 
only point to the sort of expenence in 
which they are immediately known 
and urge us to discover them for our 
selves 
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Phincipal Ideas Advanced 

Ah idea is true tf it fits m with other ideas to form a coherent whole 
To conceive something clearly and logically involves more than recognizing 
logical relationship it involves acluexing a coherency in ones judgments that 

goes beyond ahstractwn to material considerations ^ .l 

Error i! the dtsurMn that restills from a forttal vtevr of thmp trttth t, the 
tdeal of achtevmg a ttrticture of ^dgmertts that fitt the total,ty of all expertertce 


Joachims short treatise The Noftire 
of Tnith has come to be regarded as 
the classical statement of the 
ence theory of truth The book is mod 
est in sue (180 pages) sticks closely to 
the point and is written in that lucid 
style which often graces the writings 
of British philosophers It is a svotk 
that philosophers can read with ease 
and profit 

Joachim divides the VTOrk into four 
chapters as follows (1) Truth as 
respondence (2) Truth as a Quality 
of Independent Entities (3) Truthas 
Coherence (with a section on The Co¬ 
herence-Notion of Truth and a s^ 
tion on Degrees of Truth) and ( J 
The Negatwe Element and Error The 
first two chapters are statements an 
cnticisms of alternative views which 
prepare the vvaj for the posiuvc state¬ 


ment of the coherence theory in Chap¬ 
ter III In the last chapter Joachim 
further supports the coherence theory 
by arguing that the problem of error 
cannot be accounted for as satisfacto¬ 
rily within the altematne theones as it 
can within the coherence theory 

Joachim begins by considering the 
view that correspondence means that 
for a mtnd two factors (Joachims 
word) correspond in their structures 
and purposes This is a verv general 
and abstract conception of correspond 
ence and it applies to such things as 
portraits and photographs as well as to 
descriptions in words The fundamental 
notion involved is that of copving A 
portrait or a photograph or a dcscrip 
non IS faithful if it conv C) s as a vv hole 
the same sense of purpose or signiG 
cance as docs the onginal of which it 



IS a copy, and if it is such a faithful 
copy we say it is true But, Joachim 
argues, the concern with a whoh hav 
ing a purpose or significance indicates 
that the faithfulness of the copy is a 
symptom rather than the fundamental 
characteristic of truth It is the system 
atic coherence of the whole that makes 
it a faithful copy (if it is), and there¬ 
fore the important element in the truth 
fulness of the copy is its coherence 
From this abstract lersion of the cor 
respondence theory, Joachim motes on 
to consider the correspondence that 
supposedly holds bettteen a judgment 
and the referent of the judgment—the 
fact to which it refers Here he rests 
his case on the claim that both the 
judgment and the referent of the judg 
ment ate finally mental Both the judg 
ment and its referent ate elements m 
"expenence" and experience for Joa 
chim as for all idealists, is finally men 
tal The conespondence is a correspond 
ence (or identity) of structure between 
two kinds of experience However, Jo¬ 
achim balks at abstracung a structure 
or form m such a way as to neglect 
the matter or material which exhibits 
the structure At stake here is the doc¬ 
trine of internal relations, to which we 
must shortly turn for a more detailed 
discussion The point can be made 
here howeser, that Joachim refuses to 
compare the form of the judgment 
with the form of the experienced fact 
Thus, both the judgment and the ex 
penenced fact which is the referent of 
the judgment remain embedded m ex 
perience Experience furthermore, is 
a totality containing the judgment and 
the experienced fact as elements Both 
have significance, for Joachim at any 
rate, within this wider context of ex 
penence, and if they are abstracted 
from the concreteness of expentnee 
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they lose theic significance Expenetice 
finally, is the coherent whole which 
gives significance to both the judgment 
and Its referent Again, coherence 
seems to be the key to truth 

In hts second chapter, ‘Truth as a 
Quality of Independent Entities, Joa 
chim states and rejects what he under 
stands to be the position taken b\ G E- 
Moore and the early Bertrand Russell, 
the Russell of The Pnnciplcs of Math 
emattes (1903) Two asseruons are the 
object Joachim's concern here (1) 
There are simple facts which can be 
experienced or apprehended mtbout 
being affected in any way by this 
experiencing or apprehending (2) 
There are logical entities, called propo¬ 
sitions,' which are the proper subjects 
of the predicates true and false 
Joachim disagrees with both assertions 
With regard to the first assertion— 
namely, that there are facts which are 
unaffected by mens expenencing of 
them—Joachim points out that there is 
certainly a difference between a com 
plex which is a fact but which is not 
an experienced fact and a complex 
which is a fact but which is also 
expenenced This line of reasoning of 
course would not distress either Rus 
sell or Moore in the least But Joachim 
seems to believe that this difference itn 
plies that experiencing a fact somehow 
changes the fact However to say this 
IS to misrepresent Joachim (and other 
idealists as well) for he does not admit 
that there are any such things as unex 
penenetd Facts To be a fact is to he 
expenenced—in this regard Joachim 
stands m the same position as did 
Berkeley 

Part of what is involved in Joachims 
rejection of the v lew that evpcricncing 
facts does not change them is ilic par¬ 
allel case regarding judgments as op- 



po<cd to propositions Just as there arc 
no unexperienced ficts for an idtilist 
so there arc no propositions where 
In proposition is mcnot the content 
of T juds;mcnt considered as apart from 
the assertion of it b) some person 
Tlicsc propositions arc the indcnend 
ent entities which the chapter held 
ing refers to Russell Joachim claims 
regards truth and falsits as prcthcatcs 
of independent logical entities cillctl 
propositions If there arc propositions 
which can be considered in abstraction 
from their being asserted bj some per 
son and if there arc facts which can 
be apprehended w ithout that apprehen 
sion changing them then there arc two 
factors which can be examined m or 
dcr to sec whether or not they corre¬ 
spond For a coherence mow to stand 
then It is important to reject this pos 
sibihty decisncly Joachim tries to do 
this bj arguing that it makes no more 
sense to talk about facts which are not 
experienced than to talk aboat proposi 
tions which arc not asserted bv some¬ 
one Here it becomes obsious that the 
earlier inclusion in the statement of the 
correspondence view oF the words for 
a mind is crucial for Joachim Facts 
are all experieitced facts and prmKKi 
tions are all asserted proposit ons (that 
IS judgments) But the premise Joa 
chim offers—namely that we always 
deal with experienced facts and as 
serted propositions—does not support 
his conclusion—namely that we can 
not speak of facts and propositions m 
abstraction from some mind which ex 
penences the facts and asserts the prop¬ 
ositions 

The inference just ment oned rests 
for Joachim on the doctrine of internal 
relations We should look at this doc¬ 
trine before proceeding It is not 
orated by Joachim in The Nature of 


Tnith but he admits that he is assum 
ing It nnd it provides the background 
and real motivation for the rejection of 
Russell s position 

Essentially the doctrine of internal 
relations is a denial a denial that rela 
tions arc real entities having any status 
or meaning apart from the situations 
in winch they are exemplified There 
IS a certain plausibility m this view 
It seems jrsvia facte that vve come to 
speak of relations as a result of inter 
preting our experience We may for 
example come into a room and 
have a complex but unitary experi 
cnee which includes seeing a dog un 
der the table smelling the fragrance 
of a vase of flowers hearing the radio 
pla)mg a popular song and so forth 
Our unrcflective apprehension of the 
room may be such that these elements 
arc not distinguished but rather are 
experienced as an undifferentiated to- 
taht) However in interpreting our ex 
pencncc we analyze and describe and 
classify the unity into a mult plicity of 
things having qualities and stand ng in 
relations Joachim takes the usual ideal 
ist view that in moving from the uni 
tary experience of such a totality to the 
reflective interpretation of it vve ab¬ 
stract from the real Therefore al 
though It IS true that vve must talk of 
relations C^od qualities and terms as 
well because they are similar to re¬ 
lations in this respect) in describing 
our expenence these relations are ab 
stnctions and hence they are unreal— 
partially unreal at best perhaps to 
tall y unreal Certainly they do not 
have status as independent enfit es 
When we say that the dog is under 
the table vve are abstracting from the 
units of our expenence and if we go 
further and think about the relation of 
being under by itself and apart from 



this all for there is a sense in \\hich I 
might saj that a certain speafic judg 
ment which I non make is pamallv 
true because it occupies a place ih the 
total structure of judgments which 1 
ha^e de\ eloped as of this date But as 
the daj-s and jears go bv I wnll be add 
mg to this structure of judgments, mak 
ing It more adequate and more com 
plete But if I retam the ongmal judg 
ment in the wnd^r and more adequate 
structure it becomes more and more 
true As the knowledge structure ex 
pands and comes closer to completion 
any gi\ en judgment m it becomes more 
true. Joachim points out that a sun 
pie mathematical relation such as 3 
squared equals 9 is truer for the skilled 
mathematician than it is for the boj 
m grade school who has just committed 
It to memory Truth on this wew ad 
nuts of degrees. 

What “thmk out clearly and logi 
oil)" comes to then i$ this We must 
see the judgments as elements m a ra 
tional structure which is constantly be¬ 
ing enlarged and therefore u approach 
uig es'er closer to a complete account 
of the totalit) of our expenence Truth 
IS the ideal of the complete faithful 
ness of such a structure of judgments 
to the totaLtj of expenence 

The last section of Joachims book 
deals with the problem of error He 
points out that the correspondence the- 
^ IS unable to handle the matter of 
error as adequately as the coherence 
theon EssenualK the coherence the- 
ors of error is that error represents a 
truth which IS superseded as 


the st'stem of judgments becomes more 
complete. I ma\ make a judgment now 
that the moon is made of green cheese, 
and this maj cohere with the limited 
set of judgments I now hai e How ever 
as I fill in the gaps m mt structure of 
judgments, I recognize that the judg¬ 
ment that the moon is made of green 
theese does not cohere with the le- 
mainder of m\ judgments I therefore 
replace this judgment with one which 
fits in better with the other judgments 
I hare made. Error is thus a kind of 
stage we go through on the waj to 
fuller truth Error is the distortion that 
results from a partial ness 

It has been fashionable in recent 
decades to smile mdulgendr at the fool 
ishness of idealism generalh and the 
coherence theor% of truth specificalb 
It seems feir to sav bowesTr that re¬ 
cent philosophttjng about the relanon 
benveen meaning and use probably 
has raised questions that suggest a re¬ 
examination of what the great idealists 
such as Joachim bad to saj about truth 
as coherence. For certaiolv it can be 
said that before a statement s truth 
rvalue can be determ tied its meaning 
must be understood But if meaning is 
related to use and use is related to a 
context in \ hich terms and statements 
occur then some of the points raised 
b\ the coherence theorists seem to have 
relexance again If the coherence the¬ 
on can enlighten some contemporar) 
philosophical disputes then a classic 
statement of it such as Joach m s The 
Mature of Tn th deserxescarefulstudj 
once again. 
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PRAGMATISM 


Author William James (1842 1910) 

Tyjieofnark Epistemology philosophy of philosophy 
First published 1907 


Principal Eieas Advanced 

PrngnzatistH is both a philosophical method and a theory of trtfth 
As a method it resell cs metaphysical disputes by asfemg for the practical con 
sequences of alternative resolutions 

Once a distinction of practice is made theoretical difficulties disappear 
As a theory of truth Pragmatism claims that ideas are true insofar as they are 
satisfactory to he satisfactory ideas must be consistent svith other ideas con 
formable to facts and subject to the practiced tests of experience 


Occasionally a booh succeeds m giv 
ing influential expression to an atutude 
and a set of principles which even 
tually mahe up a histoncally important 
philosophical movement This is the 
case with William James s Pragmatism 
Bon-owing the term from his philo¬ 
sophical contemporary Charles S 
Peirce (1839 1914) James attempts m 
a senes of published lectures to popu 
lanze and defend a number of tend 
encies that hitherto have lacked a 
collective name Pragmatism came to 
dominate the American mtellectua! 
scene for more than two decades as 
well as to gam recogn tion as a 
uniquely American ph losophicaJ pos 
Don To this historical phenomenon of 
the pragmatic movement Jamess boot 
snll senes as a sjTnpatbetic if some¬ 
times polemical introduction Its eight 
related essays discuss the ong n and 
meaning of Pragmat sra as well as sug 
gest how the pragmatic method can 
be applied to troublingly perennial 
problems m mctaphvsics and religion 
The contents g ve evidence of Jamess 
belief that philosophizing as a techni 
cal concern must always imolic con 


sequences for the life of common sense 
and common men 

Given the question Can a philoso¬ 
pher settle all philosophical disputes 
msinterestedl) ?—James replies in the 
negauve The point here is not chat 
philosophers ought to ignore claims of 
logic and evidence Rather the point 
IS that philosophical clashes involve 
more than log c and evidence James 
insists that no philosopher can wholly 
sink the fact of his temperament, 
however responsibly he seeks to give 
impersonal reasons only for his con 
elusions A philosophical aiUlude nec- 
essanly becomes colored by a mans 
temperament In The Dilemma in 
Ph losoph) which opens Pragniaiiwi 
James argues that a fundamental op¬ 
position in temperament has matkra 
the history of thought—that between 
rationalism and empiricism The ra 
tionalist values abstract and eternal 
pnnciples the emp ncist facts in all 
their crude variety Aware that so hard 
and fast a distinction can scnc only a 
rough and reads use James suggests 
that clusters of tra cs tend to dis¬ 
tinguish the rationalist from the empin 



IK exemplifications we have per ral and the) ha\e no significance 
formed still another act of abstraction apart from the situabons in which 
But these abstractions ha\e taken us we judge them to be present (2) Rela 
out of the immediacy and concreteness tions are arrived at b) abstracting firom 
and unit) of the experience iKelf and concrete expenence and thus although 
they have given us instead something necessar) m judgment, they have only 
formal and unreal a partial and derivative reality It is this 

Nevertheless idealists such as Joa doctrine that lies behind Joachims re- 
chun make a concession to the fact jection of the Moore and Russell posi 
that vve do use relations in describing tion The doctrine of internal reladons 
our experience Our knowledge struc- resK on the conviction that abstraction 
ture according to idealisK is con from the immediac) of expenence is 
stnicted out of immediate expenence falsification but certainly tbe inde» 
by means of judgmenK judgmenK pendent facK and propositions of Rus 
which do assert relations Thus in sell are abstractions from expenence 
spite of our recognition of the und f therefore such independent faCK and 
ferentiated totalit) as something with proposiDons must be rejected by Joa 
out relations (so says the idealist) our chun 

Vnovviedge construction out of this ex In his diird chapter ^oadiiin takes 
penence does contain judgmenK which up the posiDve exposition of the co* 
assert relations To this extent rela herence theory The doctnne of inter 
tions do have a status and function nal lelaQons also provides a fine 
Still relations if they are regarded as ground for this theory for as vve shall 
something independent of their con see the coherence theory is reallv one 
Crete manifestations m eicpenence are way of expiessmg the ooctrme of m 
abstractions out of experience and are temal relations and ik implications, 
thus not genuinely real The proof of Joachim offers as an abbreviated for- 
this IS that there is no way of com mulauon of the coherence theoiv the 
pounding the concreteness of our ex followuig Anything is true which 
penence out of the judgments assert can be conceived. He continues by ex 
ing relations Cor qualities) We cannot plaining wbat he means by the term 
synthesize our expenence out of the de conceive. He poinK out that he does 
scnptions or judgmenK vve make to do not mean image or imagine ” 
so would give us a mere aggregate of be does mean bv “conceive” is thinl^ 
formal chaiactenstics and not concrete out clearly and logically " But here it 
expenence We simply cannot achieve is important to bear in mmd the dis 
the individuality and uniqueness of ex trust of abstraction which w e saw mam 
penence by compounding judgmenK fested in the doctnne of internal rela- 
Nevertheless vve are Forced to use re bons For most contemporarv philoso- 
lations so our best course is to recog pbers “to think out dearly and logi* 
nize that vve have abstracted and are call) suggesK drawing the imphM 
therefore speaking of die only partially bons of a set of statemenK To do so 
real would be possible also in the case or 

Thus, the doctnne of internal rela false statemenK or ficdonal statemenK 
bons really consisK of uvo asseruons and there is even a sense m which a set 

(1) Relations are not mdepcndently of truth funebons or propositional 
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functions could be elaborated deduc¬ 
tively We would saj that we are thmh 
ing out clearly and logically the impli 
cations of All men are mortal and X 
IS a man if we draw the conclusion 
that X IS mortal yet it might be false 
that all men are mortal and it certainly 
IS neither true nor false that X is a 
man We seem to have something less 
than truth in this case But for Joa 
chim we are not able to think some 
thing out clearly and logically if we 
abstract m such a manner from the 
fullness and concreteness of immedi 
ate experience Thus the coherence 
theory reveals again the usual idealist 
rejection of any kind of formalism It 
is this rejection which scuttles the 
misunderstanding of the coherence ihe- 
otv which takes it to be the view that 
whatever is log cally consistent is true 
It IS not uncommon to hear that the 
coherence theory is refuted by the fact 
of alternative geometries each logically 
consistent but incompatible with the 
others If Euclidean geometry is true 
(so this argument goes) then non 
Euclidean geometr es are false since 
they are inconsistent with Euclidean 
geometry Thus we would have some 
thing consistent but false and the co- 
t^rence theory is therefore false But 
th s idenufication of coherence with 
consistency is rejected expl citly by 
Joachim Restates that whatever is true 
Will certa nly be cons stent but he de¬ 
nies that bare consistency is a sufficient 
cond lion for truth Cons stency is a 
fonnal characteristic coherence is a 
richer nouon which includes material 
cons derations as well 
But let us turn to giving a positive 
account of coherence It does seem to 
make sense to say that the totality of 
cur experience is some sort of system 
or one thing our experience seems to 


be temporally organized our memories 
refer to past events our expectations 
have a future reference There also 
seem to be repeatable elements in our 
experience every twenty four hours I 
go to sleep eat food and drink water 
At regular intervals I go to work and 
return home again But within viy ex 
penence at any rate certain other pos 
sibilihes are not genuine I cannot for 
instance play first base on a major 
league baseball team To say that yes 
terday I hit a home run for the Giants 
in their game wath the Braves simply 
does not fit in with the rest of my ex 
penence Thus by the time I fill in all 
the elements of my experience certain 
possibilities are ruled out while others 
are unmistakably included As I pro- 
to interpret the totality of my ex 
penence by making the judgments that 
comprise my knowledge structure I 
come closer and closer to reflecting the 
richness and fullness of this totality 
The goal I strive for is a complete re 
casting of my expenence m a set of 
judgments The nearer I come to 
achieving this complete account of my 
experience in a system of judgments 
the nearer I approach truth 

Th s endeavor to reach truth as the 
reconstruction of the totality of my ex 
penence leads naturally to some other 
features of the coherence theory It is 
quite consistent with saying that the 
more complete my structure of judg 
meats the nearer I approach truth to 
say also that truth is properlv reserved 
as a predicate for the total structure of 
judgments Truth for Joachim is not 
a predicate of particular propositions or 
judgments it is rather a predicate of 
the total system of judgments Further 
more absolute truth is an unrealizable 
goal The best I can ev er come up w ith 
IS partial and incomplete truth Kor ii 
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cist Rationalists are “tender nunded," religious, but to that religion actual 
“intellectualistic," "idealistic," "optimis things are blank ' " 
tic,” "religious,” "free-willist," 'morns For this dramatically staged intellec- 
bc,” "dogmaucal ” Empiricists are tual predicament James has a philo- 
“tough imnded," ‘ sensationalistic," "ma sophical hero ready in the w mgs It is 
terialistic,” "pessimistic," "ineligious,’ ‘the oddly named thing pragmatism” 
"fatalistic," “pluralisuc," "skeptical ” Pragmatism is offered as a philosophy 
This rule of thumb distinction be- which can salvage the religious salues 
tween tivo attitudes James applies to ofrationalism without perverting man’s 
his view of the existing philosophical many sided awareness of facts It can 
situation This situabon is one in also take account of the way tempera 
which even children "are almost born mental demands inevitably affect foun 
scientific ” Positivism and scientific ma dations of philosophical systems What 
terialism tend to dominate the scene, fa James promises for his generation is a 
voting the empirically minded outlook kind of philosophical synthesis which 
Yet men also seek to preserve an ele- locates personal ways of seeing things 
ment of religiousness James insists that squarely in the heart of philosophical 
a philosophical dilemma anses which subject matter What this involves he 
IS unacceptable to his contemporanes descnbes in two essays "What Pragma 
adopt a ^sitivisbc respect for empiri* usra Means and 'Pragmatism’s Con 
cal facts which ignores religion or keep ception of Truth " 
a religiousness which is insufficiently Pragmatism is both a method and a 
empirical James will settle for neither theory of truth The method can be 
alternative He asserts that "in this used by men holding widely different 
blessed year of our Lord 1906' the philosophical persuasions Its funcuon 
common man as philosopher demands is chiefly that of settling metaphysical 
facts, saence, and religion The ordi disputes which seriously disturb men 
naiy man cannot find what he needs Metaphysical arguments involve no- 
m the phJosophical country store Ma Uons’ about which one can always 
tenalists explain phenomena by a ‘ noth ask whether the notions lead to any 
mg but” account of higher forms in practical consequences Such notions 
terms of lower, while religious think- must be shown to make a difference in 
ers provide a choice between an empty human conduct if they are to prove 
transcendentalist ideabsm (whose Ab- meaningful Two Jamesian examples 
solute has no necessary relation to any can illustrate what is meant here One 
concretely exisung thing) and tradi example concerns an argument about 
Qonal theism (whose compromismg whether, if a man circles a tree around 
nature lacks prestige and vital fighting whose trunk a squirrel is also moving 
powers) Ranonalist elements in ideal one can say the man 'goes round' the 
ism and theism emphasize refinement squirrel James shows how the answer 
and escape from the concrete realities depends on what is meant by "round " 
of ordinary, everyday life The result Mean by 'going round’ that the man 
is that for the common man’s plight is m successive places to north, east, 
"Empmastwnters give him a material south, and west of the squirrel, then 
ism, rationalists give him something he does go round the anund Mean, on 
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the other hand that the man is he- means the cessation of doubang But 

hind then to the right of then in front what makes a belief true? James asserts 

of and then to the left of the squirte! that an idea is true if it permits the 
then the man may not actually go believer to attain satisfactory relations 

round the squirrel—since the animal with other parts of our experience 

may mote simultaneously with the This genetic conception of truth—m 
mans movements James concludes fluenced by Darwinian biology—sees 

that an argument of this kind if ana ideas as true for specified situations 
lyzed turns out to be a verbal one always in principle subject to change 

Another example illustrates how the and reevaluatom Some ennes inter 
pragmatic method is compatible with pret James s emphasis on the contextual 
many possible results James asks his truth of an idea as meaning a man 
readers to view the method as being may believe whatever happens to 
like a conidof in a hotel whose doors make him comfortable James rejects 
open into many rooms which contain any wish fulfilling conception of prag- 
thinkcrs ini'ohed in a variety of Intel matictruth He states conditions which 
lectual pursuits These pursuits may be any idea must satisfy to qualify as work 
metaphysical religious or scientific able These conditions are quite con 
Metaphysically one room may harbor servative Ideas must prove consistent 
a man working out an idealistic system with other ideas (including old ones) 
while another may shelter a thinlcer at conformable to existing facts and sub- 
tempting to show that metaphysics is ject to experiential corroboration and 
an impossibiliw James insists tnat the validation 

pragmatic metnod is neutral regarding James is mostly cntical of rationalis 
the kinds of thought going on in the tic metaphysical ideas leading to no 
rooms Nonetheless he insists that as observable differences m domains of 
a theory of truth Pragmatism favors human conduct He rejects claims 
the nominalists preference for par about the Truth Nonetheless he will 
ticulars the Utilitarian s stress on what consider even theological ideas as pos 
IS useful and the positmsts dis sibly true as long as their proponents 
like of metaphys cal speculations and can show them to affect some actual 
merely verbal solutions of problems persons behavior Truth lives in fact 
James believes men wanting to empicy for the most part on a credit system 
words like God Matter the Ab- Truth concerns matters of fact ab¬ 
solute ‘Reason and Energy should stract things and their relations and 
Use the pragmatic method in seek ng the relations of an idea to the entire 
to show how such noUons can have body of one s other beliefs Ideas un 
practical effects ®hle to conform to men s factual 

As an instrumentalist theory of knowledge simply cannot have what 
truth Pragmatism views sharp distinc James calls cash value 
tions between logic and psychology James s relevant essays about truth 
With great suspicion Ideas are insttu sometimes raise questions wh ch they 

ments which help to dispel doubt do not satisfactonly answer Some 
when inherited bodies of opinion no enbes accuse him of advocating a sub- 
longer produce intellectual ease Belief jectivist theory of truth Elsewhere 
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James defends his bj suggest 

mg two hinds of cnteria for testing the 
meaning of any sentence First a sen 
tence has meaning if it leads to oh- 
sen-able consequences m expenence 
Second a sentence is meaningful jf 
someone s belief m it leads to be- 
hanoral consequences James seems to 
employ the first \new when he wntes 
about saentific and factual hnowl 
edge. He uses the second ^^ew when 
discussing certain moral and religious 
beliefs. It IS the second snew which 
womes some cntics who think that— 
if taken literally—it can justify as true 
anvps)chologically helpful belief 

The hulk of the remaining essa)'s m 
Pragmatism seek to illustrate hois the 
pragmaUc method and theory of truth 
ma) be applied to speafic problems 
These are predominant!) philosophical 
rather than saentific problems In 
Some Metaph)$ical Problems” and 
The One and the Manv" he applies 
the generous theory of meaning to 
such problems as the meaning of sub¬ 
stance the relatne salues of matenal 
ism and spintualism the problem of 
ewi the debate about freedom of 
the will and the ments of monism 
and pluralism as cosmological notions 
“PragmaUsra and Common Sense dis 
cusses three kmds of knowledge whose 
truth-claims are perennial Pragma 
usm and Humanism” and “Pragmatism 
and Rel gion indicate how Pragma 
Usm can mediate in disputes among 
hard headed empincists and abs tra ct ra 
oonahsts 

Taking the traditional puzzles about 
substance, design in nature and free 
will James argues that such metaphj-s 
ical issues often lead to no genume 
consequences for aaion if treated in 
solely intellectual terms “In every gen 
lime metaph)’Sieal dispute some prac¬ 


tical issue, howeser conjectural and re¬ 
mote is imohed Metaph)"sical argu 
ments thus concern something other 
than what seems the case. Influenced 
hj the thing attribute aspect of gram 
mar men worry about substance be¬ 
cause thej suppose a somethmo must 
support the external and psychological 
objects of our percereable irorld be¬ 
yond what these objects are expen 
enced as James asks us to imagine that 
a material or spmtual substance un¬ 
dergoes change svithout altering our 
percepuons of its supposed attnbutes 
In such a case our perception of the 
projicrties would be the same as before 
It folloivs that the notion of sub¬ 
stance as standing for something be- 
sond perceived qualities of obj'^ts can 
add nothing to our actual knowledw 
of the things m the world Only in the 
Catholic claims about the Eucharist 
can the nouon of substance have any 

E tactical use—a reLg ous one Sinu 
irlv arguments whether God or mat 
ter best explains the ongm and deiel 
opment of the universe are un mpo 
tant so far as the observable facts ga 
Onlv ones expectations about the fu 
ture can make the tbeist materialist 
issue important The pragmanc method 
leads to a si ght “edge for theism ac¬ 
cord ng to James since the belief in 
God “guarantees an ideal order that 
shall be permanenilv preserved XVJiat 
the world is like even if God created 
it, remains a matter for patient sci 
enoGc labors to discover The ihe- 
isuc conception of the worlds ongin 
pennies men a kind of enjovment 
which matenal sm excludes. \Iorally 
theism IS preferable since it refuses to 
take human disasters as the absolutely 
final word while matenalism denes 
the eternity of the moral order 
The quesuon whether there is de- 



in lljc wotitl it al«) poimlrt* if 
Mitnl wjilj Kjrnijfic jnlrnf TIjc iJc 
siRn n tic It tcallt a rcli^,iout one It 
It n l open in j urclt radona) solu 
lion Htc iipnifranl atpcclt of the M 
ttic ct neern n f « tint tloi^n mt) l>e, 
at nrll at «) 21 the niture < f ant pfH 
t.hic tlcti^ncr Jirnn applies a similir 
tfcifmmt 11 ilic dclcrminitm xertut 
fferttill contnitmt I«r him tint 
It in oviianiltnit inctapliMieil usue 
fjilier than inirritiinK m itla 

li >n 11 the tfiHiit 1 in rf m iral jutiica 
li!it\ To dccule in fatm of free will 
mnnt tn accrpi a fault tint the iini 
tcfit I in lie imprtned t}in»ti{;l» hit 
man cffi ft James calls tint faith in im 

[ 'Mtahiluv “meli ifitm " In turn such a 
■chef lajuiics tijectmn of ant al>- 
jolute monistic omctpti m of the cos 
mot. It rctpines l-cluf in the notion 
lint realm is a nuiliitcrv. Tin. uni 
tirsc IS nijther simpli one nor an ah- 
soliile nmlimness It 1$ a pluritcrsc 
which amiiins spceifie kinds of umtt 
as sstll as dirsctls txncricneotl "fiipt " 
It IS nt t non an aiisolutc unit) in 
IirIii of oiir cx|xfitnce lul mtn mat 
bf/v f/v such a cprnphlct] unm as a 
possible fuinrt cosmic ctent 

James insists on the misleidinR na 
lure of iraditiona] mclapinsicnl dis 
putes. Mclapb)Sica! arRumsnis setm to 
concern problems ttbicli liumm in 
ttllict can sohe if oiilv that micllcct 
f,tts them nplii ^ct the) itc rcall) 
practical problems Thc) ire stgmfi 
cant onl) when found to express bid 
den religious and moral issues Thc 
pra^jmattsc fasors a decision for free 
will belief in Gods existence faith 
in an increasing unity in a pluralistic 
universe and hope that elements of 
design exist as grounds for ones be¬ 
lief m meliorism Faith ma) rightfully 
decide when liuman reason proves m 


suflicicnt Tlic reason is that such faith 
expresses con/idence in the promise of 
the future and results m beneficial con 
uenees for our present liv ing 
ames rejects mctapli)sicil monism 
for moral and religious reasons Mon 
ism implies a certain complctcdness 
alxiiit iiie universe even now This 
complctcdness requires the denial of 
frix will and if C<k 1 exists of 1 worth 
whilcGotl Nonetheless Jamcssplural 
ism includes the new tint mans kinds 
of unit) aimivisc the universe Intel 
Icct aims neitlicr at varict) nor unity 
hut at totalm The world contains tm 
pnrtant unitiis but is not 1 total unit) 
Some parts of the world ire continu 
ous with others as in spacetime prac¬ 
tical continuities appear (is m the 
notion of pliwjcal grant)) and there 
ire stsums of influence and noninflu 
cnee which indicate existence of causal 
unities Furilicrmore there are generic 
unities (kinds) unitiis of social pur 
pose and icsthttie unities These are 
cxptritnccd )et James si\s we never 
experience a universe pure and sim 
pic Pragmatism therefore insists on a 
world as containing just as many con 
iinuiiics anti disjunctions as experience 
shows to exist 

Thc onlv ultimito units ma) be an 
absolute knower of ilic svstem Even 
the svstem mav not always be consid 
cred to be a necessary units since 
the world mav exist as eternally incom 
plc.te—actuall) subject to addition and 
loss Our knowledge of sucli a world 
grows slowly through scientific ent 
lasm common sense and philosophic 
criticism No one can demonstrate 
conclusively which if any of these 
wa)S of knowing is the truest Com 
mon sense builds up customary ways 
of organizing the materials of experi 
ence It uses such concepts as thing 
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same or different, kinds, minds, bodies, 
one time, one space, subjects and at 
tributes, causal influences, the fancied, 
the real Scientific criticism adds more 
sophisticated notions, like "atoms’ and 
“ether,” say, casting some doubt on the 
adequacy of common sense concepts 
The philosophical stage gives no 
knowledge quite comparable to tbe 
other two Philosophical criticism does 
not make possible descnption of de¬ 
tails of nature Our decisions about 
which philosophical views to adopt 
must turn on practical rather than the¬ 
oretical criteria On the other band, 
choice between common sense and sci 
entific notions will rest on existence of 
lands of conohorabon which, in pnn 
ciple, will always be lacking m 
the cases of compebng philosophical 
claims 

The essays in Pragmatism express a 


loosely stated jet consistent philosophi 
cal viewpoint Through them runs the 
excitement of discovery that, if only 
the pragmabc method be adopted, 
many old and perplexing issues can be 
translated into pracbcal ones James 
seems eager to help men discover the 
metaphysical news which will con¬ 
form to their experienced needs. On 
the other hand he w-ants to insist on 
binding tests when the pragmabst 
handles common sense and science He 
IS less insistent on such tests m religious 
and moral domains His major thesis is 
that “all true processes must lead to 
tbe fact of directly ve^fJ^ng sensible 
experience somewhere, which some¬ 
body s ideas have copied’ Hisgeneros 
iiy remains attracbve even to some 
aiucs who reject his philosophical 
conclusions 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH 

Author William James 0^42 1910) 

Type of w ork. Epistemology 
First yublished 1909 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Art idea IS true if tt works tnilh happens to an idea the true ts whateier ts 
expedient tn the uay of thinking 

In OMSii er to the objection that such a theory makes truth a function of attitude 
so that truth has nothing to do nnlh reality, the critics are reminded that knmvl 
edge depends on immediate, perceptual experiences Cbnite facts') and on the 
satisfactory use of concepts 

A concept Cj^oposition) ts true if It ts such that tf acted ujpon uhat one uxiuid 
reeetxe perceptually tsuhat one expects tn this sense, a true proposition satisfies 
an expectation 

No idea ts satisfactory unless tt works in such a way as actually to put the 
rerson uho counts on the idea mto a harmonious relationship tntfi reality 

Although satisfaction ts subjectn e, tt can be a sign of objectne truth 
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In 190S William James published 
his famous rolume Prflgmalism, m 
which he cxposited the pragmatic thc- 
or) of truth His \ic%\s were imtncdi 
atcl) attached h) a great manj philoso¬ 
phers in the United States England 
France and German) James felt that 
the criticisms were mainl) due to a 
misunderstanding of the \iews pre- 
sented in his book and in the wnimgs 
of his fellow pragmatists He there¬ 
fore gathered together a group of his 
articles and papers dating back to 
1884 which he hoped would clarify 
the pragmatic theor) In addition he 

J oined to these a series of ans\sers he 
lad presiousl) published against spe¬ 
cific objections plus a few new replies 
to the most recent criticisms. This col 
lection was published under the utle 
of The Meaning of Tnitli and consu 
tutes the most complete explanation of 
James s theory of truth 
The general t)pes of objections that 
James tries to answer are that the prag 
matic theory of truth is entirel) sub 
jeetwe and that the pragmauc theory 
denies that truth has anything to do 
with reality In Pragmatism James had 
presented his famous formulation of 
the theory—truth is that which works 
It IS something ihit happens to an idea 
The truth of an idea is the process of 
verifying it What is true is what is 
expedient in the way of our think 
ing just as what is right is only what 
IS expedient in our behavior 

Critics immediately pointed out that 
if an ideas truth depends merely on 
Its satisfying someone s needs or wishes 
then truth is a funcUon of attitude and 
condition and has nothing to do with 
reaht) In fact the cnucs argued an 
idea could actually be false in terms of 
reality and yet true pragmatically for 
somebody Choosing some of Jamess 


examples especially from his Will to 
Beliete (1897), opponents pointed out 
that if somelxjd) believed that God 
exists and this belief worked for him 
and satisfied him then the belief would 
be true according to pragmatism even 
though It IS possible that it is false in 
fact 

James sought to respond to all of his 
cntics b) showing them what he had 
already said about the psychology of 
gaming true knowledge about the re 
ality of what we know about the ob¬ 
jectivity of what we know and about 
misunderstandings of the pragmatic 
method and theory The first few es 
says in The Afea«iwg of Truth The 
Function of Cognition (1884) The 
Tigers in India (1895) Humanism 
and Truth (1904) The Relation 
Between the Knower and Known 
(1904) The Essence of Humanism 
(1905) A Word More About Truth 
(1907) and Professor Pratt on Truth 
(1907) all stress the contention that 
the pragmabc psychological explana 
uon of (ruth requires that truths deal 
with reality and that they must from 
iheir rei) character be objective 
TTie opponents according to James 
all hold to a view that m the knowing 
process there are three elements the 
knower the object that is knoivn and 
a third entity called the knowing An 
idea or belief is true by this theory if 
what IS known corresponds to the ac¬ 
tual object that is known This theory 
creates an epistemological gulf be 
tween the knower and what he is try 
ing to inow In some mysrenous way 
James points out, the knower has to 
leap o\er this gulf by means of the 
process labeled knowing and get 
from his own beliefs and ideas to me 
objective slate of affairs in order to 
asertain whether he possesses true 



knowledge Vanous theones of kn<n\l cnees are "real and "objective." What 
edge have been presented to try to ex such a proposition meant for James is 

plain how the leap takes place But, that m the actual context of life, these 
James insists, to the extent that these experiences provide a hard<ore resid 
theones ever succeed in illuminating uum which we cannot alter or ignore 
the mj'sterious process, ihej turn out and hence must accept The claim that 
to offer portions of the pragmatic ac these expenences are "real" in some 
count, and they show that a pS)cho- further trans-expenenual sense James 
logical understanding of what occurs finds difficult to fathom, since, as far 
in knowing is, in fact, what know as he can see, any attempt that might 
ingis. be made to explain what is real about 

.Knowing consists, in James’s ac expenence, or how it might be deter 
count, either of a direct, immediate mined that an expenence is real, would 
awareness, such as knowing that this have to appeal to our direct, psjxholog- 
paper is white, or of a conceptual ica! acquaintance with the "reJit)” of 
knowledge in which a concept, sudi as brute facts. 

‘ tigers in India,” is connected and em Conceptual expenence, knowledge 
plojed, in the context of immediate of facts not immediately or directly 
expenence which the world supplies, in expenence, is known, and is 

with satisfactory results knowm to be true, by its relationship to 

An immediate experience is not a the context of perceptual expenence. 
datum which the mind sees and then A pioposinon makes sense and is true 
tries to relate to something ‘ out there ’ by reference to a sequence of pereep- 
Instead for James, it is a "brute fact," dons and a sequence of acnons which, 
and the mental content and the per if followed out, W’ould termuiate in 
ceived object are one and the same harmonious and sadsfactoty expen 
thing It is only later, m terras of oth ence In the example that James ana 
er theones we work out, that we de- lj- 2 es, that of the tigers of India this 
\elop two different wajs of describing concept points to others to actions 
this one fact, that the paper is in the which we might or do perform and 
mind, or that the mind IS‘around the to the context of our expenences both 
paper The rock bottom of our world "real" and “deal ’ In terms of our ex 
is the expenenang of brute facts Ac- pectaoons, we would be dissatisfied 
cording to James s theory of radical Csurpnsed) if shown a picture of a 
empmosm these facts occur, thej ate jaguar and told it was an Indian tiger 
the basic data of which we are aware, But we would be sausfied if we went 
Cawareness of them is, itself, a brute to India or thought of going to India 
fact), and they occur together with and perceived or thought of perceiv 
their relations to one another as part of mg, a certain stnped ammal which was 
the “given expenences (Here James usually called a Oger The concept, 
rejects the classical cmpincal theory of then, of ‘ tigers m India works har 
Davod Hume and John Stuart Mdl, moniouslj and satisfactonly within the 
which holds that expenence consists of context of our ocher expenences, where- 
atomic, individual data that are com- as other concepts do not work as well 
pletely separate and disunct) and hence are rejected as untnie Con 

These immediate, perceptual expen- ceptual expenence grows and changes 
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as the cxpencncc of harmonious and 
satisfactory relations betueeen expen 
enccs grous and deselops TIius in 
hceping with Jamess doctrine m Prog 
matrsiM truth is something that hap 
pens to on idea An idea can become 
more or less true as it is emplojcd in 
relation to other experiences An idea 
which docs not seem to be harmonious 
or satisfactors m relation to other expe¬ 
riences may become more harmonious 
as experience changes and grows 
Throughout the essays James tnes 
to mahe the notions of working sat 
isfactorj and harmonious clearer 
since much of what he claims is his 
opponents misunderstanding of prag 
matism stems from their misinlcrprcta 
lions of these terms The terms cannot 
be precisely defined for there are so 
many different ways in which ideas 
may work satisfactorily or harmoniously 
in our experience But in general in 
view of the account offered about the 
pstcholog\ of knowing ideas can 
work harmoniously and satisfactorily 
only insofar as they conform to real 
ity Since reality consists of the per 
ceptual and conceptual experiences 
that we ha\e an idea that did not con 
form to or fit in with reality would 
not be harmonious with the context of 
our experiences Hence ideas work not 
because we want them to but because 
their working is conditioned by the 
real world of our experience 
Further James insists in several of 
the essays working is not merely a 
practical matter and satisfaction is not 
merely a pleasant personal feeling The 
terminology employed in Pragmatism 
may have led critics to conceive of an 
idea as working only in terms of 
physical actions occurring and succeed 
mg in their aim But James explains 
working is a complex process involving 


the solving not only of practical prob- 
Jems but of theoretical ones as well 
plus themerall satisfaction that we can 
gain only by having our conceptual and 
immediately experienced world form a 
consistent and harmonious whole As 
human beings we seek and demand 
more than mere practical or utilitarian 
satisfaction We are unable to accept 
perceptual or conceptual experiences 
which conflict with others that we have 
had or which conflict with concepts 
or thcones that have worked in the 
past \Vhcne%er we seem to be faced 
with such discrepancies we seek other 
immediate and conceptual experiences 
in order to overcome the difficulties so 
that our entire world of experience and 
thought w ill form a harmonious whole 
Then and only then will our ideas 
work satisfactorily 

Some of the statements of the prag 
matictheory including some of Jamess 
early ones make it appear that the feel 
mg of satisfaction involved in having 
a consistent perceptual and intellectual 
world IS a purely subjective and psy 
chological matter The sentiment of 
rationality as James labels it is a 
feeling that normal reasonable people 
have when everything they believe and 
perceive fits together In The Meaning 
of Truth James stresses the point that 
this sentiment of satisfaction is m fact 
actually achieved only through uniting 
ones conceptual and perceptual expe¬ 
rience consistently into one harmonious 
world The satisfaction involved may 
be subjective and psychological but it 
requires theoretical effort and logical 
consistency 

In the eighth essay of The Meaning 
of Truth The Pragmatist Account 
of Truth and Its Misunderstanders 
C1908) James reviews his answer to 
his cntics regarding the relation of 
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pragmatic truth to ‘reality/ "objecUv objective truth of a belief, its relation 
ity," and “consistency ’’ The opponents to reality James replies that the prag 
have insisted that since, according to matist has said only that the feelings 
the pragmatists, the truth of beliefs of saosfacuon are indispensable for 
consists in their giving satisfaction, and 'truth building ’ He has not claimed 
since satisfaction is a subjective condi that the feehngs themselves are su£G 
tion, then the subject receiving saus cient The cntic cnticizes the prag 
Faction can manufacture his ovvn truths mabc theory by considenng feelings 
when he likes, depending onlj on what of satisfaction out of the actual con 
satisfies him, and having nothing to do texts in which truth-satisfactions occur 
with "reality’ or "objectivity' But comcident to our being led to direct 

James points out, human being are so expenence of reality If only the feel 
constituted that the kinds of sabsfac* mgs took place, we would not actually 
tions they actually do find m their be- be completely satisfied, because some- 
liefs occur as a result of belienng that thing die awareness of immediate re- 
there are independent physical reah alitv, would be rmssing Therefore, 
nes, that there are other minds that James contends, given the situations 
there have been past events, and that in which truth-satisfactions are felt by 
there are eternal logical relations And human beings, the subjective and even 
‘Above all we find cemsisteiicysatisfac solipsisoc problems that the cntics of 
tory, consistency between the present pragmatism raise are not really rele- 
idea and the entire rest of our mental V’anl, since one does not and would not 
equipment, includine the whole order feel satisfied unless what one believed 
of our sensations, and that of our mtui led to an aw’areness of realiQ —that iSi 
oons of likeness and difference, and to future expenences of a sort one 
out whole stock of previousl) acquired anucipated 

truths' The pragmatist, James asserts, The remaining seven essays deal with 
treats his satisfactions as possibly true V'arious forms of the same objections 
guides to reality, and not as guides that that had come up in books and articles 
are true solely for him The cntics that had just appeared in the United 
appear to suppose that because 'sat States England France and Germany 
isfaction is a subjective feeling it against James s formulation of the prag 
therefore cannot indicate objective mabc theory of truth Though inter 
truth, while the pragmatist contends esting points occur in these essays, they 
that smee this feeling is m fact, our deal for the most part, with restate- 
final way for deadmg what is and menls of Jamess reasons for denvang 
what IS not, objectively true, the feel the subjectivist charges of his cntics 
mg of satisfaction is interwoven with arvd with reassertions of his contention 
‘reabt)’’ and yields "objeeme truth" that the pragmatic theory is realistic 
But the critics object again point and objective From the present-day 
ing out that it is a notonous fact that perspecuve, the most interesting of 
erroneous views and beliefs are often these essays is the one dealing with the 
quite satisfactory to the person who objections raised by the English philos 
holds them Hence, the satisfactory opher Bertrand Russell 
feeling cannot suffice to guarantee the In the essay ‘Two English Critics " 
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James deals w ith criticisms of pragma 
tism that Russell had presented in his 
article Transatlantic Truth that had 
appeared in the Alhmy Review in 
1908 Russell argued that according to 
the pragmatists a true proposition is 
one such that believing it is worth 
while If this be the case he claimed 
an)’one who believes that a proposition 
IS true must already hate ascertained 
that Its consequences are in actual fact 
good And in manj instances it is 
obnouslj much more difficult to settle 
the question of whether the conse¬ 
quences are good than whether the 
onginal proposition is true Hence the 
pragmatic test cannot reall) be applied 
to tell if any given proposition is true 

James replies that Russell has made 
the pragmatic theorj appear silly by 
taVing the notion of good conse¬ 
quences as a sign or entenon of a 
prOTOsiuon s truth Instead James con 
tends the potential consequences are 
the lurking motives for the making 
of truth-claims though they may also 
occasionally serve as measures or marks 
of truth The consequences are not the 
logical premises for beliefs afchough 
they do give intell gible practical mean 
mg to calling a belief true or false 
The consequences are the psychologi 
cal reasons for our asserting beliefs and 
the psjchological cues for our acting 
upon our beliefs 

Russell s attack continues contend 
ing that It follows from the pragmatic 
definiuon of truth that a proposiuon 
can be true even though what it asserts 
IS false A proposition is true if it 
works, for die pragmatists and it 
vrorks means that it is useful to be 
lieve it Hence by substituting defini 


tions for the terms deSned one comes 
to die conclusion that to assert that a 
proposition such as Other people 
exist IS true means that it is useful 
to beheie that other people exist even 
if in fact thej do not 
James rejects Russell s cr ticism bj 
insisting that it results from viaous 
abstractions Russell has abstracted the 
pragmatic terms from the context m 
which they occur and has juggled def 
initions to come to his conclusion But 
may not real terms have accidents 
not expressed in their definitions? 
James asks Beliefs James insists have 
their objective content as well as their 
truth For this reason when somebody 
believes that other people exist both 
the consequences and the <o-called 
objective content are involved in his 
belief In effect James denies that the 
nature of truth can be examined ab¬ 
stractly in terms of definitions In 
stead It must be examined in the con 
text of the real situauons in which it 
occurs 

The fifteen essays that comprise The 
Meaning of Truth though extremely 
repetitious contain an important ex 
position of James s pragmatic theory 
The work also presents one of the best 
discussions from the pragmatic side of 
the standard objections diat have been 
and still are being raised to James s 
theory In view of more recent consid 
erations of pragmatism the essays are 
most inttigu ng in showing how James 
tned to establ sh that his theory does 
not rest on the purely subjecUve 
Whether one is convinced or not one 
IS impressed by James s attempt to grap¬ 
ple with the fundamental po nts raised 
l^his cntics 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY AND VALUE 


Author Bernard Bosanquet C1848 1923) 

Type of u offe. Metaphj’sics philosophy of xalue 
First ^thUshed 1912 


Pbincipai, Ideas Advanced 

An tndivtdtuil is not a mere partiailar nor is he a j ersoMaJity finding suprei le 
value in experience an indnidtial is a nhole organi ed from mutually supple 
menttng parts 

The u arid process is tnoving m the direcltoit of greater integration of its parts 
The pnnci} le of indmduahty « hen t ie« ed in terms of ideas is the prtnaple 
of harmony cooperation and noncon/radiclion 

Purpose IS secondary to indiindiuihty to understand the world one itmst «« 
derstand it not in terms of purpose but on the pnnaple of individuality 

Value depends on order and harmony a life acquires ralue when it contnhutes 
to the realuation of a larger whole 

The Absolute may be an individual tn n hont all selves are brought togetl er 
in a single thought 


In this his Erst senes of G fford 
Lectures Bernard Bosanquet dealt uith 
the perennial metaphvsical problem of 
how the world can be one and at the 
same time many In his day there were 
were plutalists who denied that the 
world IS one and morusts who denied 
that it is man) In between were dual 
ists who held that mind elan intal or 
some such unif)Tng principle is cn 
gaged in eternal struggle against mat 
ter and chance Bosanquet maintain 
mg that the world is an mtegral whole 
pomted out that it is the charactens 
nc of a whole to buns dnerse ele¬ 
ments together mto a h gner unity 
The term individual as employed 
by Bosanquet is a svnon)^ for 
“whole. He carefully disUngu shed 
his use of the word from other mean 
mgs that the word has Some philoso¬ 
phers have made it svnonvTnous with 
“particular in accordance with the 
logic of classes and members. Useful 
as the familiar scheme of universal and 


parucular is for man) pumses Bo¬ 
sanquet complained that because it 

f >roceeds bj abstraction it leads away 
rom rather than toward ulumate 
truth For example the notion man" 
IS arrived at bv leaving out such char 
actenstics as height color musical 
abilit) and the like m order to find 
those charactenstics that are common 
to all members of the class WTien a 
concrete human beini^ is thought of 
simpiv as a particular mstance of the 
class man—as he is Lkel) to be vnewed 
by scientsts—ever)Thing that makes 
him an individual js left out Bosanquet 
said that it is a misuse of language to 
call the particular an ind vidual 

Other philosophers have used the 
term indiv dual to stand for human 
personality in its unique, idiosvncratic 
aspect The nineteenth centuiy with 
Its democratic and romantic send 
ments may be sa d to have d severed 
“personality Everj human be ng re¬ 
gardless of his status was said to have 



infinite value, not so much in his 
identification with the image of eter 
nity as in Mrtue of the supreme \alue 
attached to each man’s experience ” 
Scieral schools of thought proclaimed 
the primac) of consciousness, and de¬ 
clared that noielty is the highest good 
Linder their influence, the term 'in 
dividual’ came to stand for the fresh, 
the spontaneous, the original, the% did 
not hesitate to affirm that the only 
thing of value in the Avhole universe 
IS the immediate, unrepeatable expen 
ence of conscious beings, and that, if 
there is a God, he must resemble man 
in these respects 

Bosanquet rejected this account of 
mduidualit) no less firmly than the 
other He maintained that empirical 
consciousness has so little coherence it 
IS fatuous to think of it as one in any 
sense A healthy man has unity when 
viewed as a physical organism and 
when viewed as a moral and spiritual 
beino he has the measure or unity 
which good habits and knowledge im 
part to his behavaor But there is no 
comparable unm in the consciousness 
of man, which is a rumbling chaos of 
sensations and fancies When here and 
there our experience achieves unitv 
this comes from the order of the world 
which IS experienced, not from mans 
fleeting awareness 

True individuals Bosanquet held 
are everywhere around us A flower is 
an example so is a familv, a poem, or a 
machine \Vherever parts fit together 
in a larger complex and differences 
mutually supplement each other to 
form wholes, diere the principle of in 
dividuality is found Mostly, said Bo¬ 
sanquet, we are not consaous of it be¬ 
cause, like the air we breathe or the 
light by which we see, it is too olm 
ous We become conscious of this pnn 


aple of individuality chiefly in those 
situations where we had not expected 
to find It, as, for example, when 
through the artist’s eye we see a wood 
where we thought there were only 
trees, or through the sociologists’ in 
vestigations we discover that a crowd 
IS something more than the men and 
women who make it up 

Bosanquet was an idealist, but only 
in the sense that Plato was, for whom 
ideas’ were the real determinations 
of things and not contents of man’s 
mmd, as philosophers since Descartes 
have so often affirmed He was an 'ob¬ 
jective idealist because he held that 
the relauons which determine things 
do not depend on anyone’s awareness 
of them To make clear his affiliations, 
he made bold to say that his philoso¬ 
phy was materialism or externalism 
with a difference 

Although many idealists in his day 
felt It necessary to decry the natural 
istic account of evolution which ex 
plained the origin of species m mech 
anisuc terms, Bosanquet rather vvel 
corned the stringent impetsonalism of 
the Darwinian worldview He said 
that the sciences proceed by abstrac 
Uon hence they leave out much that is 
important but this does not mean 
that their account is false After all, a 
mechanism is an individual in which 
the parts funcUon only because they 
are mutually adapted to each other 
Bosanquet s chief complaint against 
naturalism was that it misconstrued 
the pnnciple of the uniformity of na 
ture He said that the less reflective 
advocates of mechanism and maten 
alism wrongly supposed this pnnaple 
to mean that the future will resemble 
the past, whereas philosophers such 
as J S Mill understood quite well 
that such resemblance as occurs in na 
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ture IS a result of the interconnection require a lifetime to develop and are 
of Its parts The law of gravity is a no part of consciousness at all having 
good example because it exphatly their locus as nearly as we can tell m 
mentions the mutual attraction of bod the brain and nervous system He 
ICS and specifies that it is proportional did not deny that Tiigher mental 
to the masses and their distance apart processes distinguish the conduct of 
Natural selection is another exanmle men from that of lower creatures but 
It affirms that those organisms which he maintained that consaousness is 
are siuted- to their environment tend not the workingpart of these higher 
to survive in the struggle for existence processes 

Evolution was not essential to Bo- This is not to say that he regarded 
sanquet s view of the world inasmuch consciousness as playing an unimpor 
as his fundamental outlook was one he tant part in the life of man or its 
shared with such nonevolutionists as emergence as insignificant in the evo- 
Plato and Spinoza But on the basis of lution of the world On the contrary 
scientific evidence he accepted evolu in its role of spectator mind has a 
tion and worked it into his account of value of its own Here the unconscious 
the world In his view the world unities and adaptations of the world 
process is moving in the d recuon of appear on a new plane they are un 
greater integration of its parts On the derstood appreciated enjoyed In ^ 
fowec levels determination is almost manner reminiscent of Spinoza Bo- 
entirely mechanical Even in hving or sanquet held that there are two ways 
ganisms adaptauon is mostly repeti of viewing the world If it is viewed 
tious and assoaative But as we follow as external it appears to be a texture 
the process to hiehet planes we find of conflicting forces seeking to resolve 
more freedom of adaptation and a their opposiuons m the most econom 
more explicit detemunat on of the ical fashion If it is viewed from 
parts by the organism as a whole vnlhin it takes the appearance rather 

Another aspect of naturalism that of conflicting ideas which are seeking 
vexed many idealist philosophers was log cal resolution Bosanquets logic 
the view that mmd or consciousness of course was not the logic of linear 
merely reflects bodily behavior and has inference which Spnoza learned from 
no power to originate or modify be Descartes but Hegel s dialecHcs which 
havior Against this view commonly supposes that initial antinomies are 
called epiphenomenalism they ad reconciled in a higher synthesis 
vanced the view called interacdonism The evolution of the speaes and the 
which contends that mind has an in history of man have causal explana 
dependent existence and is both acted dons but they can also be viewed as 
upon by body and acts on it Here the workmg out of the logical prina 
again Bosanquet leaned toward the pie of noncontradicuon Things can 
naturalist position He argued that a be d fferent Bosanquet insisted with 
man can do nothing merely by enter out being contradictory Colors for ex 
taming a purpose in his mind For ex ample may clash or they may harnio- 
ample it is easy to propose a chantable nize The prinaple of individuality 
undertaking but carrying it out de- which viessed in external terms 
pends upon skills and habits which yields the nouon of an organism C* 
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self maintaining muhine) when 
Mtnvcd in terms of ideas is the prmci 
pic of hirmonv cooperation ana non 
contradiction 

Hosanquet rejected the mcw popu 
lar among opponents of naturalism 
that the noflJ can be understood m 
terms of purpose Purpose he argued 
IS aK\a)s sccondan to mdnidualitj 
rinite wholes which arc ncset cn 
tircl) scIfsulTcicnt ha\c wants and 
bchas lor designed to satisf) these 
wants by adapting means to the de¬ 
sired end IS what is meant by purpose 
Such adaptation houc\cr is not to 
be confused with the adjustment of 
parts within a whole To achicse a 

f 'Utposc means to remose d ffcrcnccs 
or when the want is satisfied both 
ends and means cease to exist It is 
the mark of an individual however 
that It does not abolish differences but 
reconciles them m a higher unity The 
sentimental novel exemplifies the pur 
posive standpoint when the lovers are 
united after overcoming manv obsta 
clcs the novel must end Greek trag 
edv exemplifies the principle of in 
dividuality conflicts find their rcsolu 
tion in a transformation of the will 
of the protagonist Bosanquet did not 
deny that there is purpose in the world 
On the preconscious as well as on the 
conscious plane But he did deny that 
the nouon of purpose has anv value 
for understanding evolution or history 
or the destiny of man or the world as 
a whole The reason at work every 
where about us he sa d is not in 
tell g ble in terms of means and ends 
It IS intell gible only on the principle 
of individuality 

Bosanquet reasoned about value in 
a similar way The ord nary nine 
teenth century understanding of value 
made it equ valent to saUsfaction But 


satisfactions like purposes exist only 
in finite individuals so that to equate 
saluc with the satisfaction of wants 
makes It quite a minor thing And if 
as was commonly maintained it is not 
the satisfaction as such that is good 
hut the consciousness which a man 
has of the satisfaction it is more minor 
still For Bosanquet not the satisfac¬ 
tion of a purpose but the harmony of 
a whole is what has v^ilue and the 
more comprehensive the whole the 
greater the value He mvintained with 
Plato (Republic Book IV) that soci 
cty has more value than any of its 
members and that the value of per 
sonal life and effort derives from the 
function a man fulfills in the greater 
whole Thus the housew fe the 
worker the soldier the statesman be 
come valuable as they perform the 
duties of their respective stations 
Bosanquet accepted the dictum of 
T H Green (ProlegOf tena to Ethics 
1883) that there is no value where 
there is no consciousness but he urged 
that consaousness is not valuable by 
Itself—the value 1 es m that of which 
\^c become conscious and only sec 
onda/ily in the quality of mmd which 
is able to appreciate values These con 
siderat ons led Bosanquet to set aside 
the usual moralist c and hedon stic in 
tcrpretations of man s existence and 
put in their place an aesthetic one 
Appteciat on of the order and har 
mony of the world whether in terms 
of science or art or philosophy was 
m his view the thing for which con 
sciousness is properly suited Getting 
pleasure is a function of a healthy con 
sUtuton good morals a function of 
mental h^iene and social discipline 
One does not have to take thought 
about them Moreover they hold only 
1 nuted opportunities for self realiza 



don Man deepens and integrates his 
conscious life onl) as he progresses to¬ 
ward understanding and appreciating 
the world B) learning to thinly co- 
h-rentl) improsing his judgment cul 
tivating his taste he achicscs the full 
ness and freedom which are the pre¬ 
rogative onlj of conscious selves or 
souls 

Bosanquet criticized the view that 
creative excellence m art lies in nov 
eltj Of in socalled originality Rather 
he said it consists m the artists pene 
tration of reality which permits him 
to reveal treasures bevond the scope 
of the average mind In his view the 
vision oF the artist is closely related to 
the theory of the scientist both are 
expressions of the logic which lavs 
bare the heart and structure of things 
and in doing so purifies and intensifies 
the feeling which current appearances 
are too confused and contrad ctory to 
evolce " 

This vision Bosanquet said is im 
personal and can be shared Not ev 
erybody shares it equally because of 
d fferences m mind due to training 
and nauve genius ^loieover physical 
circumstances such as fatigue or ill 
ness limit ones mental power But 
the value is there however completely 
or partially the empincal consciousness 
manages to lay hold on it That what 
IS primary is the object of vision rather 
than the consciousness which possesses 
It appears when vve observe that our 
most satisfactory expenences are those 
in which self<onsaousness moves into 
the penumbra and leaves us aware 
only of the truth 

The emphasis which modern men 
have put on self-consciousness and 
personality favors a plurahsuc view of 
mini It suggests that rmnds nse like 
so many p liars each isolated from 


the others Bosanquet proposed as a 
more likely figure that we think of 
human minds as ocean waves some 
nsing to greater heights than others 
but otherwise occupjmg the same 
space He said that social experience 
IS like a single mind in several bodies 
—the child the worker the states 
man each being consaous of the 
same whole in varjing degrees Finite 
minds he said Cborrowing an expres 
Sion from Hegel) are copulas and 
he added “Every self is the representa 
tne center of an external world Na 
tore becomes alive m it the expen 
ences of other selves are shared In 
this wa) each mind expands from its 
place in nature to a more or less wide 
and deep partiapation m the Abso¬ 
lute 

About the Absolute Bosanquet was 
not very speofic. In affirming it, he 
signified his conviction that the world 
1 $ a whole that is a meaningful sys 
tern According to Bosanquet, there is 
nothing strange or extreme m such a 
view all meaningful activity whether 
devotion to duty or the search for 
truth presupposes iL But is the Abso¬ 
lute a mind'^ Is the Whole consaous 
of what takes place within it'^ Bosan 
quet supposes that it is not as fifute 
selves are consaous when as finite, 
they have the sense of being other 
than what they know but in a manner 
suggested to us by those rare moments 
in which we come near to losing our 
selves in our vision of the world Such 
high awareness said Bosanquet such 
perfect union of the mind and na 
ture as is exempl Eed in Dantes great 
poem distantly figures a complete ex 
penence in which all nature all selves 
are brought together in a single 
thought Such It may be is the Abso¬ 
lute 
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IDEAS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO PURE PHENOMENOLOGY 


Author Edmund Husserl (1859 1938) 
Type of work Metaph}sics, epistemology 
First puhhshed 1913 


Principai. Ideas Advanced 

NaUiral sciences are, hy nature, dogmatic, the phenomsnologist must under¬ 
take a critical study of the condthonsunder which knowledge is possible 
To distinguish •within experience that which experiences front that which is 
experienced, one wtMt suspend natural beliefs this suspension of belief is 
made possible by a method of hrackelmg by u htch ive talk not about trees and 
selves as items external to experience bill of the ’trees" and the "perceptions" 
of experience 

Noema, that -which is perceived, is dependent upon noesis, the perceiving, 
but noema has the kind of being peculiar to essences 
The absolute forms or essences wbicb ewe their actuality in consciousness to 
acts of perceiving are Eideia, elemol posstbduies of quality, related to other 
Eideia by external relations 


The term ‘phenomenology,” as it is 
used by Husserl and his di<ciples des¬ 
ignates first of all a principle of philo¬ 
sophical and scientific method The 
usual method of natural science pro 
Ceeds from a body of accepted truth 
and seeks to extend its conquest of the 
unkno^vn by putting questions to na 
ture and compelling it to answer The 
phenomenological method adopts a 
softer approach Setting aside all pre¬ 
suppositions and suppressing hypoth 
eses it seeks to deiise techniques of 
obsers’ation description, and classifica 
tion which will permit it to disclose 
structures and connecuons in nature 
which do not yield to experimental 
techniques It has been widely fruitful 
in ps}chology and the social sciences, 
as well as in epistemology and value- 
theory 

Husserl, in his Logical Studies 
(i 9 oo-i 9 ot), did much to adiancc 


encral phenomenological studies But 
e had in view a specifically philo¬ 
sophical application of the technique 
which many of his associates did not 
completely grasp, or failed to share 
Ideas was written with a view to clear 
ing up the distinction between phe¬ 
nomenological psychology, which he 
regarded as a legitimate, but second 
ary, saence, and phenomenological 
philosophy which, he was prepared to 
maintain, is the foundauon of all sci 
ence When a sociologist or psycholo¬ 
gist conducts a phenomenological in 
vestigation he puts aside all the usual 
theories and assumptions which have 
governed research in that field but he 
cannot rid himself of all presupposi 
tions (such as for example, the belief 
in the existence of the external world, 
the constancy of nature) As Plato saw, 
ever) science must proceed upon some 
assumptions—except philosophy To 
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fulfill »s promise the plienomeno- supposing tlial it can discwcr m the 
logical approach must bring us it last mnd lass-s sshich gne rise to the 
to an absohitcl) prcsuppniiionlcss $a meaning of the uorld and that it ts 
cnee Pure plicnomenolog) or phe- incumfwnt upon us to set about 
nomcnologicil philosonhj is in Hus dcsilnpmg ness accounts of 
scrls opinion prcciseU that (It has knosslcdgc theory aesthetics andcthics 
long Ixrcn the aspiration of philoso- uhich stand on their ossn esidence In 
phers to male their science an a!>sohite place of pijchologisw (a mtsconcrisrd 
one one that rids Itself of all presup- ps^-cholog) or science of the soul) 
positions and 'tands ssnth open coun sshat is needed if justice is to be done 
tcnancc Wore pure Heing Husserl to experience is p/icfiomeno/ogj' (*«* 
stands in this tradition ) cnee of phenomena or appearances) 

Phcnomenolog) is not to be con Husserl tales his place then m 
fused uith “phenomcmhsm " a name the forefront of those tssenteth cem 
sometimes gu-cn to extreme forms of tur> philosophers uho haso sought to 
empiricism such as that of Ernst rrafTrm the autonomv of s'anous phil 
Mach which maintains that nothing is osophicnl disciplines oscr against ps) 
real except sense data In fact this is cliologa He was cqualK concerned 
one of the misconceptions uliich phe- to turn had the tide of the popuIa^ 
nomenologjr is desired to osercome scientific \ies\ of the world which he 
If the cmpincists arc right the umtj called naturalism The panicular so- 
and order which we are accustomed cnees b) nature are dogmatc 'Hta' 
to find m the w-orld arc not gisen in is to saj they proceed without c’caw 
experience but nut there b) the acm imng the conditions under which 
It) of the mind Genetic psscholog) knowledge is possible This is not to 
which seeks to explain the ongm of be held against them But when anv 

our \anous mcnul hab ts and rc* one attempts to build a natural philos 
sponscs would therefore hold (he ley ophy on the find ngs of the mences, 
to understand ng our whole wcw of his uncritical procedure opens the way 
the world A ^od example is J S to slcpucism because the categones 
Mill who in his A System of Logic in terms of which we grasp natural 
( 1843 ) undertook to explain the force esents are unsu ted to take account of 
of syllogisuc reasoning in terms of as consaous esents including the puf’ 
sociaUonist ps)choIogv Other pos- suit of scienufic truth It seems inno- 
lUvists and pragmausts have attempted cent enough to explain consaousnes* 

to give a psychological theory of in terms of natural causes until we rec- 

Inowledge and of valuation Husserl oHect that matter and the laws which 
argued however that the emp nosts govern its behanor are themsehes part 
were wrong that they did not come to of our experience This according to 
their conviction about the absence of Husserl is the point at which the phi 
order and intelbgibility in the pure losopher must step m His pnmaW 
data of expenence by examining what task in fact will be to distinguish 
is given there but had it as an Idol of with n expenence the part that expen 
the Theater (to use Franas Bacons ences from the part that is expenenced 
term) It follows that they have mis- There are many overtones of Des 
conceived the task of p^’chology m cartes m Husserls vvntings The for- 
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mcr philosopher, m order to escape there in a new manner In order to in- 
from the ambiguities and uncertainties dicate this, the use of quotation marics 
of our ordinar), natunl experience, is helpful We can now speak of 
developed a method of doubling Bv "tree," "plant,” "matenal thing," "bios 
bnnging under question the whole soming,' "white," "sweet,” and so 
phenomenal world, he laid bare a forth, and be sure that %ve are talking 
world of logical forms which he could only about things that belong to the 
not doubt Husserl adopts a similar essence of our experience. Similarly, 
method He talks of "suspending" our at the opposite pole, we can dis 
natural beliefs, including the funda tinguish ‘ perceiving,” "attending,” "en 
mental conxiction of c\cry healthy joying," and other ego-acts These each 
mind that there is a world "out there,” ha\e their speaal characters, and repay 
that there arc other selves, and so on analysis 

We are asked to “alter" this natural Husserl was at one time a student of 
standpoint, to "disconnect" our beliefs Franz Brentano (*838-1917), who 
about causation and motion, to "put had said that what distinguishes men 
them out of action " This IS, of course, tal acts from non mental acts is that 
only a methodological procedure, m the former invariably refer to some- 
order to help us overcome out animal thing other than themselves Draw 
bias and make it possible for us to take mg from the scholastics, he said that 
a coolly intellectual view of things they are 'intenuenal" Husserl makes 
Greek philosophy used the term constant use of this discovery To des 
epochs to indicate the suspense of ignate the ego-acu, which are not 
judgment Husserl presses this term limited to cognidon but include as 
into his service. well vanous atutudes such as doubt 

To make his meaning clear, he uses mg and supposing as well as volitions 
the example of looking with pleasure and feelings, he uses the Greek word 
into a garden where an apple tree is noesis (literally, a perceiving) To 
blossoming From the natural stand designate the corresponding objects, 
point, the tree is something that has for instance, 'tree," 'fruitful,' ‘charm 
transcendent realit) in space and time, mg he uses the corresponding word 
and the joy of perceiving it has reality nocnw (literally, that vvhich is per 
m the psjche of a human being But ceived) An impor^Mt part of the an 
Descartes has reminded us that per- alysis of consaousness consists in trac 
cepuons are sometimes hallucinations mg the relauon between these. In each 
We pass, therefore, from the natural case, the noests is real and fundamen 
to the phenomenological standpoint, tal but noema is dependent and, 
brackeung the claims of both the strictly speaking, unreal In our ex 
knovver and the known to natural be- ample ‘the perceiving of the tree is 
mg This leaves us with 'a nexus of actual and consbtuUve of 'the tree 
exotic expenences of perception and perceived But conversely, though it 
pleasure valuation ” We can now speak does not have reality, noema has be- 
of the content and structure of the mg which is lacking to Koesis that is 
situation without any reference to ex to say, it is composed enurely of es 
temal existence Nothing is really taken sences, which are eternally what they 
away from the expenence, but it is aD are and stand m necessary or a •pnort 
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relations with each other The same does not consider mental acts fer se 

thing IS true oF volition and other He studies them because they provide 

modes ‘The valuing oF the tree” is a the key to the various grades and t)’pe$ 

noesis It has the same reality as‘the oF objects which make up the 

perceiving oF the tree" Correspond noemata, For, corresponding to ‘per 
ingly, 'the value oF the tree” is a ception" there is the realm oF'colors," 
noema It does not have reality, hut it "shapes,” and "sizes”, and correspond 
has the same kind oF essential being as mg to "perceptual enjoyment” there 
the structure and properties have are “dainty’ pink and "gloriously’ 
which make up the object oF cogni scented These qualities owe their ac¬ 
tion The value-characters likewise tuality in consciousness to the noeses, 
take their place m an a pnon system but they are part oF an order oF being 
together with other values which is absolute and independent 

As long as our interest, as pbiloso- Husserl calls all such absolute Forms or 

f ibers, IS directed primarily toward the essences Eidexa, to avoid the ambigui 
iFe oF the mind, we shall be chiefly ties oF such words as Ideas and Es 
interested in exploring the vanous sences They are eternal possibilities 
■noeses Husserls delineation oF these each perfectly definite and distinct 
IS subtle and perceptive, and goes a from every other, but also linked with 
long way toward persuading the reader every other m a system of eternal rela 
of the necessity of this descriptive tions Thus, 'pink,' "white,’ "gre«> 
groundwork, although as is someumes are species under the genus "color , 
true of the drawings of a microscopist and 'color' itself stands m a hierarchy 
we may have difficulty m recognizing of perceptual "qualities” A similar 
m it the familiar features of the mind hierarchical structure embraces the 
His account of "meaning,’ for exam Koeiiwrof value 

pie, should be studied by those who Husserl, who began his philosophi 
are interested in semanucs, and his an cal studies as a logician, was preemi 
alysis of 'sentiment and ‘volition" nently interested in the grammar or 
provides an instructive approach to meaning He claims that, on a very 

the question of the relation between abstract level, all noenm exemplify 

emotions and values One thing is universal relations which can be for 
common to all noeses, according to mulated in a Mathests Utnversahs 

Husserl all are at bottom thetic, or such as Leibniz conceived But the 

postulational, Husserl speaks of them theonzing logician does not do justice 
as doxa CPlatos word for 'opnion') to the wealth of formal relations 
This does not imply that some of our which lie before the phenomenologist 
noeses are not characterized by 'cer 'Its field is the analysis of the a fnon 
tainty,’’ just as others are characterized shown forth in immediate intuition, 
by a "sense of likelihood' or doubt' the fixing of immediately transparent 
But in anj case, it is what we com essences and essential connexions and 
monly call a ‘moral certainty ' The their descriptive cognition in the sys 
convncuon is a mode of the ‘pcrceiv tcmatic union of all strata in pure 
ing’rather than a function of anything transcendental consciousness’’ It be 
lymg in the 'perceived ” gins by distinguishing various regional 

But in the present work Husserl ontologies—of which the "formal re- 
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gion exploited by the logician is only 
one Material regions are numerous 
The region of the phjsical TJimg will 
serve as an example The quesbon 
presents itself as follows How are 
we to describe systemabcally the rtoeses 
and noevmta which belong to the 
unity of the intuitionally presenbng 
Thing-consciousness? Leaving aside 
the noetic factor the problem is to an 
alj'ze the essential connecbons by 
which appearances present them 
selves as one and the same thing 
The analysis discloses that a mere res 
extensa is conceivable apart from the 
idea of a res victenahs and a res tent 
porahs Yet as a matter of fact a thing 
as presented to us humans involves 
all three of these So there are strata 
and formations constituting the 
thing And it is necessary to analyze 
each of these unities in turn The prob¬ 
lem of presentation in space has here 
to be faced Although according to 
Husserl its meaning has never )ct 
been complctclj grasped it now ap¬ 
pears in a cleat light—namelv by the 
phenomenological analysis of the es 
scnttal nature of all the noematic (and 
noetic) phenomena wherein space cx 
hibits Itself intuitionally and as the un 
it\ of appearances 

In the present volume as is proncr 
in an introduction Husserl is able 
onl\ to indicate the direction which 
the investigation must take And one 
must look to his other works and those 


of his disciples to see the analyses 
carried out in detail While Husserl 
worked chiefly in the field of episte- 
mology his disaples earned the 
method into axiology and philosophi 
cal anthropology (hlax Scheler) aes 
thebes (Theodor Lipps) sociology 
(Karl Mannheim) comparative reli 
gion (Rudolph Otto), and ethics (Ni 
colai Hartmann) not to menuon the 
existentialism of Marun Heidegger 
and Jean Paul Sartre For the ordinary 
reader these developments are more 
interesting and fruitful than pure 
phenomenology But that is because it 
is difficult for most people to exerase 
themselves about the sheer possibility 
of knowledge Husserls significance 
as a philosopher is that like Descartes 
and Kant he appeared at a time when 
the foundauons of science were them 
selves threatened and irrationalism 
skepticism and nihilism threatened the 
very nerve of Western civilization He 
sought 10 revive knowledge to make 
possible once again a rational view of 
the world and of the human enterprise 
He was conscious of being the con 
tinuer of a long tradition and with 
some reluctance admitted tn falling un 
dcr the classification of idealist Me 
most resembles Kant and his work 
can be summed up as the search for 
the transcendental conditions which 
mike meaning" (scientific ctliical 
aesthetic religious) possible 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD 

Author Bertrand Russell (1S”2 ) 

TjpcoJu-orLEpistemolocv mcWphvsiCT \t u j \ t loi^s 

rmtplilUihcd 1914 (Lowell Lectures. Boston March and Apnl 1914) 



Principal Ideas Advanced 

method of logtctd analym makes the resolauon of phtlosophteal vroUms 
fossihle by definmg the limits of sctenttfic philosophy so as to exclude speculetue 
metaphysics 

V/e can account for our knowledge of the external world by realizing through 

logical analysis that the world as we kmno it is a construction from the data 
givenin sense experience, an tndmduds private u arid is the class of all data 
within hts perspective and a perceived object is the class of all aspects to he 
found xn all the perspectives which include the object 

The conception of permanent things can be constructed by reference to ap¬ 
pearances if points are defined by reference to enclosure senes of spaces and if 
time IS defined by reference to classes of events simultaneous with each other 
Zenos paradoxes of motion can he resolved by use of the mathematical theory 
of continuity 


The simificance of this book lies m solving some of the perennial problems 
Ae fact that It proposed a new method of phJosophy which have not yet 
for philosophizing While tl.e method yielded to satisfactory solution There 
suggested was not strictly novel (it had are many such problems but Russell 
been previously used by such mathe here considers those concerned wth 
maucal logicians as George Boole Giu the nature of the external world w* 
seppe Peano and Gottlob Frege) it how the world of physics is related 
was modified by RusseU and trans to the world of our ordinary sense 
feried ^om mathematical to philosoph experience and with what is meant by 
ical subject matter Russell called it space time continuity, mfinifv and 
method or the causation The book insists of iHus 
me*od of logical atomism Since the trations of the apphcauon of the logi 
publication of these lectures the method cal analytic method to these problems 

has W taken over and radicaUy for the purpose of showing its fruitful 
modified and broadened by a large ness Russell insists that his results are 
school of philosophers who call them to be taken as tentatne and incom 
selves analysts and who constitute an plete but he believes that if any modi- 
imMrtant group m the modem phdo ficauon in his method is found neces 
sopmcal world saiy tJjjj ^yjjj discovered by the use 

The analjuc method as Russell for of the very method which he is advo- 
mulated it is less ambitious than that caung 

of classical philosophy in that it does The philosophies of two typical rep 
not claim to determine the nature of rcsentaUves of the classical schcwl— 
leaht) or the universe as a whole F H Bradlej and Henn Bergson— 
What it does is both less speculative are first examined in order to show the 
and less sweeping but more saentific errors which these men made Bradley 
It uses the techniques of modern logic found the world of ever)day 1 fe w 
and modern mathematics and employs be full of contradictions and he con 
such concepts as class relation and eluded that it must be a world of 
order for the purpose of darifving and Appearance only not of Reality His 



error lay in his attempt to deterrmne 
the character of the world by pure rea 
soning rather than by going to cxperi 
ence and examining what he found 
Bergson believed that Reality is char 
actenzed fundamentally by growth and 
change he then concluded that logic 
mathematics and physics are too static 
to represent such a world and that a 
special method called intuition must 
be employ ed His mistake was two 
fold ( 1 ) He supposed that because 
life IS marked by change and evolution 
the universe as a whole must be so 
described he failed to realize that phi 
losophy is general and does not draw 
conclusions on the basis of any of the 
special sciences (. 2 ) His emphasis on 
life suggests that he beliesed philoso¬ 
phy to be concerned with problems of 
human destiny But such is not the 
case philosophy is concerned with 
knowledge for its ow n sake not with 
making men happier 
One reason whv the logical analyoc 
method was not more widely employed 
earlier accord ng to Russell is that it 
was new and only gradually replaced 
some of the earlier and erroneous con 
cepuons of logic The traditional (^>1 
logisuc) logic had been quite generally 
abandoned as inadequate The indue 
Uve logic of Bacon and Mill had been 
shown to be unsatisfactory because it 
cannot really show why we believe in 
such uniformities as that the sun will 
rise every morning Our belief in uni 
sersal causation cannot be a fTsorf 
since It IS very complicated when for 
mulated precisely nor can it be a pos 
lulate for then it would be incapable 
of justifying any inference nor can it 
be proved inductively without assum 
ing the very pnnciple which one is 
trying to prove Russell claims that 
Hegel made the mistake of confusing 
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logic with metaphysics and that only 
mathematical logic provides the tool by 
which we may hope to solve philosoph 
ical problems 

Mathematical logic is both a branch 
of mathematics and a logic which is 
specially applicable to mathematics Its 
main feature is its formal character its 
independence of all speafic subject 
matter Looked at formally it can be 
said to be concerned with proposiuons 
The main types of propositions are 
atomic propositions such as Socrates 
is a man molecular propositions 
which are atomic propositions unless 
connected by and if or unless and 
general propositions such as All men 
are mortal In addition there must be 
some knowledge of general truths 
which IS not derived from empirical 
evidence For example if we are to 
know that all men are mortal we must 
also know that the men we have exam 
ined are all the men there are This 
we can never derive from experience 
since emp rical evidence gives us only 
particular truths Thus there are cer 
tain general truths which if they are 
known must be either self-evident or 
inferred from other general truths 
It IS obvious that one of the oldest 
problems of ph losophy is the problem 
concerning our knowledge of the ex 
ternal world In apply^ng the logical 
analytic method to this probl“m Rus 
sell finds that what vve have to begin 
with (something which is always 
vague complex and inexact]) is knovvl 
edge of two kinds CO Our acquaint 
ance with the particular objects of 
everyday life—furniture houses peo¬ 
ple and so on and (2) our know] 
edge of the laws of logic These may 
be called hard data since doubt in 
such cases while it comW occur nor 
mally would not and if it did would 



probably be considered pathological than inferring a thing which exhibits 
Most of us would be willing to add to itself m these perspectwes. The per 
these data certain facts of memory* specfivei are certairily real and consQ 
some introspective facts, spatial and tute hard data, the thing is an infer 
temporal relauons, and facts of com ence and may be mistaken A class is 
panson, such as the likeness or unlike- merely a logical construction, and we 
ness of two shades of color ha%e thus substituted a logical con 

But Russel] argues that certain very strucuon for an inferred enntj This 
common beliefs probably should he explanation fits the facts, has no em 
excluded from our data One is the pineal evidence agamst it, and is free 
belief that objects persist when we from logical contradictions. Russell 
are not perceiving them Another is thus regarded himself as having solved 
the belief in the existence of other the prohlera of how vse know an 
minds and of things outside our expe- temal world 

nence which are revealed by history Another philosophical problem that 
and geography These should be called jnelds to Russell when his logical 
“soft data, since they can be doubted analytic method is applied to it is that 
and are actually denved from our be- of the relation between the world of 
lief in hard data The problem, then, phj-sics and the world of sense-data 
IS to determine whether the existence According to phj-sics, the world con 
of anjthmg other than our own hard asts of matenal bodies, located m space 
data can be inferred from these data and tune and havuig a high degree of 
In formulating the question by ask ngidtty and permanence While the 
mg whether we can know of the exist b^es themselves may change, they are 
ence of anything mdependent of our made up of parndes which are them 
selves, Russell finds that the terms selves unchangmg and indestrucnble 
'independent and ‘ourselves” are too On the other hand the world of sense- 
vague to determme whatever solution data for any one of us comes and goo? 
we happen to be seeking What we even such permanent things as moun 
can show, however, is that the appear tains become data for us only when vv-e 
ances of an object—^its color, shape, see them, they are not known with cer- 
and size—change as we move toward tainty to exist at other moments The 
It or away from Jt, or around it Russell problem of gettmg these worlds to* 
calls these appearances “sense-data,' gether' involves the attempt to coti 
and he then defines a "private world’ struct things, a single space, and a 
as an object seen from a certam per single time out of the fleeting data 0‘ 
spectjve. If we move around an object eiqienence 

we shall discover that the sense-data Permanent things can be constructed 
change and that correlated with these if we can find some way of connecong 
changes are the bodilv sensanons as what we commonly call "appearances 
sociated with our movements. Then, of die same thing ” While some sort ef 
if vve assume the existence of other continuity among ^peaninces is neces- 
minds vve can correlate dieir pnvate sary, it is not suffaaent to define a 
worlds and perspectives with ours and thing U'hat is needed m addition « 
define an object as the class of all of that the appearances of a single thing 
Its perspecuves. This is much safer obey certain physical laws which the 
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appearances of different thinps do not 
In much the same ua) the dimcn 
sionlcss points (no one has ever seen 
1 perfect point) of ph)sics must he 
constructed out of the surfaces and vol 
umes of our sensor) experience Using 
the fact that spaces can he ohserved 
to enclose other spaces (IiJce Chinese 
boxes), Russell constructs enclosure- 
senes which can be called "point 

C ’jcers because points can be de- 
b) means of them Russell does 
not howeser define a point as the 
lower limit of an enclosure-senes for 
there ma) be no such limit Instead he 
defines it as the senes itself thus a 
point IS a logical entity constructed out 
of the immediate data of experience. 

It can now be seen how Russell de- 
nves the concept of durationless tn 
slants of time Events of our experience 
are not instantaneous they occup) a 
finite time Furthermore different 
events may overlap in time since one 
event may begin before the other but 
there may be a common time dunng 
which they both occur If we restrict 
ourselves to the time which is common 
to more and more overlapping events 
we shall get durations which 
shorter and shorter Then we ‘^ 3 " 
fine an instant of ume as the class oF all 
events which are simultaneous wth 
one another To state accurately when 
an event happens we need only to 
specify the class of events which defines 
tne instant of its happening 

Russell reminds us that since the 
days of Zeno philosophers have won 
dered about the problem of penna 
nence and change and especially a 
the apparent paradox of motion borne 
motions such as that of the secon 
hand on a watch seem to be conim 
uous since we can actually se® 
movement other motions such as a 


of the hour hand seem to he discon 
tinuous because we can observe only a 
broken senes of positions Russell s so¬ 
lution to this apparent contradiction 
in the nature of motion lies m the 
mathematical theory of continuity 

Continuity is regarded as first a 
propertj of a series of elements of 
terms arranged in an order such as 
numbers arranged in order of magni 
tude Second a continuous senes must 
in every case be compact which 
means that no two terms are consecu 
tive and that between any two terms 
there is always another If space is 
thought of as being made up of a con 
tinuous senes of points and time as a 
similar senes of instants then motion 
will consist of a correlation between a 
senes of different points in space and 
a senes of different instants in time 
But Russell cautions us that we must 
not say that a body moves from one 
point in space to the next for if the 
senes is truly compact there is no next 
point in space no next instant in ume 
This takes care of the difficulty we ex 
penence in thinking of a conUnuous 
motion as consisting of a very rapid 
senes of jumps from one position to 
another 

Bergson argued that mouon is sim 
pie indivisible and not validly analyz 
able into a senes of states In replying 
to him Russell argues that on grounds 
of physiology psychology and logic 
there is no incompatibility between the 
mathematic^ theory of continuity and 
the evidence of the senses From physi 
ology we learn that sensations do not 
cease instantaneously but gradually die 
away Thus when we see a rapid mo- 
uon we do not perceive it as a senes of 
jerks because each sensation blends 
into Its successor From psychology we 


learn that there are actually cases of 
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sense-data which form compact senes. 
If a blindfolded person is holding a 
weight and to this a small additional 
weight IS added he maj not ohser\e 
the added weight if it is small enough 
And if still another weight is added he 
may still not notice it But if hoth 
weights had been added at once he 
might ha\e detected the difference 
This proves that weights form a con 
tinuous senes Finally on grounds of 
logic Bergson must be rmstaken For if 
analysis ah\avs falsifies there could 
never be two facts concerning the same 
thing and this would make motion 
which depends on the distinction be¬ 
tween earlier and later impossible 
After a discussion of Kant s concep 
tion of infimtj Russell turns to an 
analysis of Zenos famous paradoxes 
Zeno had four arguments designed to 
sho\v the impossibility of motion—all 
based on his theory of the mfinite di 
visibility of space and Ume. His first 
argument was designed to pro\e that a 
runner cannot get to the end of a race 
course for if space is infinitely dmsi 
ble he will ha\e to co^-er an infimte 
number of points in a finite time and 
this IS impossible According to Russell 
Zenos error came from thinking that 
the points must be cohered one by 
one This would apparently require 
an infinitel} long time for the senes 
has infinitely manj elements But the 
senes actual!} has a limit of 1 and this 
specifies the instant when the runner 
will complete the race 

Zeno s second argument attempts to 
show that Achilles can neier overtake 
the tortoise if he gnes it a head start 
for by the tune Achilles reaches the 
point where the tortoise Avas at any 
gnen time the tortoise wall always 
be slightly ahead Achilles must then 
make up this distance, but again the 


tortoise Will be slightly in ad^'ance 
Achilles gets alnaj-s closer to the tor 
toise but never is able to pass him Rus 
sell claims that Zeno s error here is the 
same as in the previous case—^an in 
finity of instants does not necessitate 
an infiniteh long time 
Zenos third argument begins with 
the claim tliat whatever occupies a 
space equal to itself must be at rest 
An arrow in flight alwajs occupies a 
space equal to itself hence it cannot 
move Here Zeno supposes that the 
arrow could not move through an m 
slant because this would require that 
an instant have parts and this cannot 
be But Russell pomts out that the 
mathematical theoiy of mfinitv has 
shown that since there are no consvnJ 
tue points or mstants an instant can 
have parts When this is realued 
ZenosdifBcultj disappears 
Zenos last argument attempts to 
prove that “half the time mav be equal 
to double the tune This is illustrated 
bv a column of soldiers passing another 
column at rest and a third column 
marching m the opposite direction In 
the first case the soldiers pass onlv 
half as man) soldiers as in the second 
case )et these actions both take place 
dunng the same tune The error again 
disappears for Russell with the recog- 
niuon that there is no fastest” motion 
vvhich requires that slow motion have 
intervals of rest interspersed 
According to Russell s ana^-sis in 
finite numbers differ from finite num 
bers m two wa)-? (I) Infinite numbers 
are reflexjie while finite numbers are 
not and C2) finite numbers are indue* 
tire while infinite numbers are not A 
number is reflexive when it is not in 
creased bj adding 1 to it. Thus the 
number of members in the class 0 1 
2 , 3 n IS the same as the number 



m the class I, 2 3 4 n plus I 
E\cn more surprising the number of 
even numbers is equal to the total num 
ber of numbers (c\en and odd) It is 
thertfore possible m the case of infinite 
numbers for a part of a class to equal 
the whole class 

Infinite numbers arc also noninduc- 
tnc Inductile numbers possess a cer 
tarn property which can be called 
'hercditar) This is hhe the property 
of being named Jones which if it 
applies to a man also applies to all of 
his male descendants E\cr\ property 
which belongs to 0 and is hereditary 
belongs to all of the natural numbers 
and we can define the natural numbers 
as those which arc inductwc To all 
such numbers proof b) mathematical 
induction applies 

Philosophers ha\e tried to define 
numbers but without much success 
Husscll refers to the mathematician 
Frege who recognized that numbers 
are neither ph)’sical nor mental but 
log cal—that is numbers are propeiues 
of general terms or general descriptions 
and thus are applicable to classes not to 
things The author asks ‘When do 
two clashes hare the same number of 
members? and answers 'When a one- 
to-one correlation can be set up be 
tseen them This apples both to 
finite classes which can be counted 
and to infin te classes which cannot 
As an example Russell refers to mo¬ 
nogamous countries where the number 
of husbands is the same as the number 
of yvives though we may not know 
how many of both there are because 
the relat on of marriage is a corre 
lat ng relation The number of a 
class can then be defined as the class 
of all classes which are similar to it 
that IS which have a one-tonane cor 


relation wnth it Note that number is 
not a property of a class but is a class 
of classes This is a valid conception 
c\en if classes are considered to be fic 
tions for there is a method for trans¬ 
lating statements in which classes oc¬ 
cur to statements in which they do not 
Russell s final application of the log 
ical anal) tic method is to the problem 
of causation and free will Causation is 
a complicated relation that must be de¬ 
scribed bj a carefully worded formula 
'Whenever things occur in certain re¬ 
lations to each other (among which 
their time-relations must be included) 
then a thing hanng a fixed relation 
to these things will occur at a date 
fixed relatively to their dates" The 
evidence for causation in the past is the 
olwervation of repeated uniformities 
together with knowledge of the fact 
that where there appears to be an ex 
ception to such uniformities we can a! 
ways find wider ones wh ch will in 
elude both the successes and failures. 
The only guarantee we could have 
that such a causal law would continue 
to hold m the future would be some 
sort of a fTton principle The law of 
causality is therefore an ideal law pos 
sibly true but not known to be true 
Detcrmin sm can be demonstrated 
Russell believes only if we can show 
that human actions are theoretically 
predictable from a sufficient number 
of antecedents Th s we cannot do he 
cla ms In the great majonty of cases 
volitions probably have causes but the 
onl) evidence for this is the fact of re 
peated instances Furthermore since 
causes do not covtpel the r effects the 
will is free m the sense that our voli 
nons are the results of our desires and 
we are not forced to will something 
which we would rather not will 



THREE LECTURES ON AESTHETIC 

Author Bernard Bosanquet (1848 1923) 

Type ofuork. Aestheucs 

First published 1915 (Delivered at Uiuversity College, London, 1914) 
PiuNcrpAi. Ideas Advanced 

Aesthetic experience is distinguishable from other experience in that it is 
pleasant, stable, releiant, and common 

The aesthetic experience ts contemplative, not practical, it is organtzattoncd, 
and both personal and general 

The aesthetic response ts a response to form and substance in an appearance, 
requiring the imagination, and resulting in the pleasant awareness of a feeling 
embodied in the appearance 

The most satisfying asethetic experience ts realized when the artist forms his 
work tn harmony with the character of his medium 

In us proper sense, beauty is what ts common to artistic products insofar as 
they are excellent, beauty may be easy or difficult, difficult beauty is characterized 
by intricacy, tension, and width—that ts, tt is complex, provokes heightened feel 
mgs, and demands breadth of interest 

For Bosanquet there is a significant mg m the way that we satisfy the need 
difference between the philosophy of for food We may become physically 
art and art criticism art instruction or tired at a museuni, but we do not tire 
the psychology of art The cnt>c dis of responding to aesthetic objects 
unguishes good from bad works of art. The aesthetic response is to the 
while the teacher of techniques is con whole object as sufficient in itself, it is 
cemed with ways of producing beaut) relevant We may receive pleasure 
The psychologist explains m terms of from heanng a dinner bell, but it is 
causes the feeling of pleasure associ Lkely to be in anacipation of dinner, 
ated with the work of art The philos not m the sound of the bell itself 
opher’s function is to take the facts dis The aesthetic feeling is common be- 
covered by others select those that are cause it can be shared and is increased 
relevant, and expand them into ideas by shanng It is a product of education 
which are exhausUve and self-consist To like and dislike rightly is the goal 
ent of all culture worth the name ” 

Accordmg to the philosophers Since the aesthetic expenence is a 
method what is an aesthetic expenence response to an object, it has other char 
as Bosanquet explains it? In its simplest actenstics which help to explain it 
form It IS a feeling of pleasure cLs First, it is contemplative It does not 
onguished from other pleasant feelings try to alter or use the object. Second 
by being stable, relevant, and common it is organizational To B«anquet this 

The aesthetic experience is stable in property of the aestheuc res^nse to 
the sense that it is not satiable We do the object was of great importance 
not satisfy the need for aesthetic feel Through it, he was able to relate the 
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aesthetic experience to the indindual 
who has the feeling and beyond the 
individual to a type of experience 
Thus the aesthetic expenence is both 
personal and general The individual 
has his experience of the art object 
but his expenence can be described so 
that others can have the expenence 
too From this property of organizabon 
the value of the aesthetic expenence 
arises 

The object is valued for what it is 
in Itself One can use an object or have 
information about it without respond 
ing to It aesthetically One may know 
Its history market value cause and 
location for example The aesthetic 
expenence is a response to what is 
there to what the object is m itself 
and not to some relation the object has 
to other things or other people 

Since the aesthetic response is not 
to some aspect of the object but to its 
inner organization it may be described 
ss a response to form Form is not 
merely technical form in the sense of 
sonnet form not merely shape in the 
geometric sense It is the combination 
of these forms with matter of such a 
sort that form and matter become one 
object The response to form and sub¬ 
stance as one is the aesthetic response 

The aesthetic object is an appear 
ance not a real thing A poem about 
love IS not love the painting of a house 
cannot be lived in As an appearance 
the aesthetic object can be known but 
not known about We know about a 
painting when we know its hisioi} 
how itwaspainted andbvwhom This 
knowledge is a response to the painting 
as object but it is not an acsinetic re¬ 
sponse to the painting as appearance 
Bosanquet wxites Great ohjccts of art 
contain mj-nads of elements of form 
on different levels, knit together m 


more and more complex sj stems till 
the feelmg which they demand is 
such as to occupy the whole powers 
of the greatest mind and more than 
these if they were to be had 

Because we do not regard the aes 
thetic object as something to be under 
stood or manipulated because our re¬ 
sponse IS to the appearance rather than 
to the reality it is a response that re¬ 
quires the use of the imagination Ira 
agination is the mind considering pos 
sibilities Its use m practical concerns 
IS limited to the consideration of real 
possibilities In aesthetic matters this 
restriction does not appl) there is no 
need for agreement with reality The 
aesthetic use of imagination has for 
Its end satisfaction through feeling AI 
though in Its practical use the imagma 
uon 1$ limited in its aestheuc use it is 
set free 

In short the aesthetic expenence is 
defined b) Bosanquet as the pleasant 
awareness of a feeling embodira in an 
appearance presented to imagination 
The critic to be a good critic must 
first be a spectator He must have the 
acsth^c feeling and then reflect on 
It A good cntic IS one w ho leads others 
to an aesthetic expenence of an object 
His reflection on his aesthetic feeling 
Ins judgment of how it is furthered by 
rhe form of the object Ins judgment 
of where the object fails to give aes 
thctic satisfaction should furnish the 
raw material for his criucal pronounce¬ 
ments 

Bosanquet contends that the aes 
thctic experitncc can best be under 
stood by considering simple rather than 
complex examples. He cites as exam 
pics easy melodies and dance steps 
geometric figures such as the circle and 
the cube decorations tn the entabla 
lures of some buildings Lich objea 



conjidercd haj formal elements and 
contains the three charjctcnstics of 
aesthetic objects stahiht) relevance 
and communitv It is important to no¬ 
tice that none of these patterns is repre 
sentational Representation introduces 
a new factor bwnusc the thinp repre* 
sented cames the spectator beyond 
mere pattern to association and toward 
the problem of the beaut) of nature 
Poems about cscnls, statues <f inch 
viduals pictures of familiar objects 
bnng to aesthetic appreciation the test 
of facts. But there is the danger of sub- 
ofdnating aesthetic qual u to Inovsl 
edge- that is of turning an aesthetic 
object into a representation of facts. 
However we cannot and should not 
^norc factual content It too i$ a me¬ 
dium of expression and has aesthetic 
vilue Much of the significance of the 
work of art ma) lie in its factual con 
tent Green trees remind us of summer 
and bare trees of \smtcr smiles denote 
happiness and tears sorrow \\e have 
learned these sjmbols through expen 
ence and this knowledge is csscniial 
to aesthetic apprcciauon The repre 
sentabonal work of art is alu-ays more 
than mere pattern m the sense that re¬ 
peated curves form a pattern but it is 
a pattern m the sense that it represents 
a type or norm In Bosanquec s words, 
"Mans mind possesses a magic by 
wh eh It can extract the soul of the 
actual thing or event, and confer it on 
any medium which is convenient to 
him the wall of a cave, or a plate of 
gold or a scrap of paper 

Smee according to Bosanquet the 
arost reproduces die object as type in 
a different medium his aesthetic 
theory would have to be mod fied to 
accommodate developments m the fine 
arts since the appearance of Three Lec¬ 
tures on Aesthetics Psonrepresenta 


lional p.vinting could not be dealt with 
in terms of Bosanquets theor) as he 
has stated It Ilesavs for example that 
representation "introduces an enot 
tnously larger and dccjxrr world than 
the uxirld of non representative piJ 
Icm-designing" Much of modem art 
M not pattern-designing, but neither is 
It renrcsentational It would have to be 
for liosanquet like music which dees 
not represent objects but represents 
emotions. Tlic beaut) of nature pre¬ 
sents a similar problem. We must 
somehow regard it as we would a 
work of art as an appearance whi h 
we love or admire not simpl) as a 
senes of objects to be understood or 
used Nature as beautiful is nature as 
expressive rather than as the content 
of a rational construction 

How are the aru to be classifiecP 
There are different arts and the r clas 
sificaiion should reveal the roots of the 
aesthetic cxpencnce-^at is, of beaut) 
Bosanquet wgins with the fact that 
different artists ma) take the same sub- 
jea and treat it in different med urns 
and in d fferent W3)'s. This difference 
in treatment is due in large part to the 
demands of the medium. The prop¬ 
erties of a medium lead the artist to 
do certain things that another medium 
would not lead him to do There is a 
tnadic relation here a triple interac¬ 
tion of the subject the artist and the 
medium Qay leads the arust m a dif 
ferent direction from vv-rought iron 
and scone in sdll another waj Bosan 
quet says in summary of this po nt 
The feeling for the medium the 
sense of what can nghtl) be done m 
It only or better than in anyth ng else, 
and the charm and fasemauon of do ng 
It so—these I take it, are the real clue 
to the fundamental question of aes 
thebes which is ^lovv feeling and its 



bodj arc created adequate to one an 
other ’ ” 

Bosanqiict ts concerned to show that 
his llicors npplics to folk arts as well 
as to fine arts. He was influenced here 
h) Buskin Pattr and Moms and all 
in turn influenced John Dtwc) 

The artist idcalircs nature What 
docs this mean for Bosanquel? It docs 
not mean that the artist creates the 
abstract ptncral ijqw He docs not 
paint or describe a tree which is some¬ 
how a summar) of what all trees ha\c 
in common He paints a tree which is 
particular and induidiial but which 
expresses Its ideal t)*pc through its in 
dniduahl) Bosanquel was a philo¬ 
sophical idealist and it is a part of his 
theory that the indnidual can express 
his place in the total scheme of reality 
Without losing his indnidualKs 

The artists experience is the source 
of his subject matter Some esent in 
the external world either an objective 
or subjective happening, is felt in its 
relations to other events Through 
these relations the event takes on a 
magnitude and importance which are 
its significance and which ate ex 
pressed through some medium The 
artistic medium communicates just as 
language communicates A superb use 
of medium is like the happy ^oice of 
words to express an idea the idea is 
enhanced through the choice of words 
Subject artist and medium are com 
mon characteristics of all the arts and 
it IS through these properties that all 
good art is one 

In consequence the word heauty is 
used in two senses In one it refers to 
what IS common to all artistic activity 
insofar as it produces excellence In the 
other sense it refers to what most peo¬ 
ple find aesthetically pleasing 

The first sense which for Bosan 


quet IS the more correct one includes 
art that to ordinary people seems 
stnngc grotesque or awesome Certain 
types of art at a given time will be ap 
preemed only by the aesthetically edu 
cated Beauty m this first and wider 
sense IS of two sorts difficult beauty 
and easy beauty Easy beauty—the sim 
pic tunc the rose the beautiful face— 
is pleasing to everyone nevertheless 
It can be l»auty of the highest type 
DifTcuIt beauty Bosanquet argues 
contains three elements which explain 
Its difficulty These are intncocy ten 
ston and xvtdih Intncacy is the prop¬ 
erty that many objects have of being 
analy*zablc into component parts A 
painting may be seen as telling a story 
as a juxtaposition of sha^s as a rela 
lion of colors and so on Full appreaa 
tion depends on the ability of the 
spectator to see these elements as re 
latcd in a harmony Te«sio«. is the 
capacity to provoke heightened feeling 
which we often associate with tragedy 
but which is with n the capacity of 
every art form It elicits a response to 
art that many people would prefer to 
avoid a complete ident fication of the 
individual with the full impact of the 
work of art TTie third d mens on of 
d fficult art is w dth the power of satis 
fy ng a wide range of interests Many 
people fail to respond to some forms 
of art for example to the com c when 
It makes r diculous something that 
they hold dear But if the spectator 
has a wide range of interests he can 
respond to comedy and to the other 
demands that the variety of the arts 
make he must shift his mood to re 
spond to the mood of the work of art 
Bosanquet s d stinction between easy 
and difficult beauty is not a sharp one 
nor was It intended to be One and the 
same work of art may be both when 



seen 1)) ilie ordimry |x:rson and hy ilie 
connoisseur Mis mirptne uas tnexiend 
the meaning of lx.aut) lo include all 
aesthetic excellence and to allow what 
he considered to be an adequate dis 
tinction between the beautiful ind 
Uie uplj 

What many persons reenrd as ugly is 
whateser they nrc incipable of anpreci 
aung To experience aesthetic pleasure 
from an object is lo respond to its 
beaut), but to fail to fctl this pleasure 
IS not to prose that the object has no 
real ocstlictic quaht) True ugliness is 
a property of an object that no normal 
imagination could see as beautiful how 
this imagination might 
DC An object expresses beaut), but it 
cannot express ugliness To be ugly is 
to have properties which frustrate the 


expression of beaut) We expect to r^ 
cetse an aesthetic response from the 
object, but Its propaiics present and 
nuljif) our expectation We find ug^ 
ness in insincere art in art sshere 
beaut) IS attempted and the attempt 
fails Tlius, for Bosanquet, nature is 
neser ugl), Ixxausc it Jacls conscious 
intent Again we see an effect of philo¬ 
sophical idealism The ugl) is an m 
constsicnc) in the concept and execu 
tion of the aesthetic object The artist 
first imagines and then expresses so as 
to communicate feeling Aestheuc feel 
ings haie their source in ever) expen 
cnee of living but the artist relates his 
experience to other possibilities of ex 

E enence and in this reJanon is beauty 
cauty 1 $ the source of aesthetic pleas 
ore for the artist and for the speetator 


THE IDEA OF THE HOLY 

Author Rudolf Otto (1869 1937) 

Type ofMork. Philosophy of rchjnon 
First published 1917 


pRiNCTPAL Ideas Advanced 

Hahness is the quality unique to religious exjyenence. the presence of the 
numinous, that which is holy, is universally e\penenced as a hnd of fearful aiie 
in the presence of the mysterious 

The numen, the divine, must be known thrmtgh the religious feeling, but the 

feeling itself cannot be described 6 i e» 

In the presence of the holy the human being is auare of his own nothingu^ 
and wilh the feeling of creature-consciousness he becomes mvare of the wholly 
other, that which overpowers while it charms 

The ebsolule chslmctim between numen ani ctentme is overcome by Gods 
grace 

The nineteenth century was marled terpretaUon It appeared that religion, 
by a permeauon of almost every field with its supra-sensible object, 
by the saennfic methodology' as the competing theologies its pre-sciennfic 
one valid method for analysis and m world view, its emotionahsm, and its 
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onpins Jn *$upentiuon ’ w'as incom 
patible uuh ihi5 scientific epoch In 
this sittiation us'd possibilities were 
open—-either tliat science atlmit the 
possibilits of a unncfsal “nonrational 
mode of experience and thus the pos 
sibiliu of religion as a Icguimile nu 
man enterprise or tint it insist uncom 
promismgU on a narrow empiriasm 
rcdiicint; rclipon to some nonrcligious 
common denominator Until the last 
several decades the latter option was 
largeh chosen 

Anthropologists such as James 
George rVaacr and tmile Durkhcim 
and psachologists such as Freud inter 
pretctl religion in purcl) natunlistic 
terms as a primitive mcntalit) or im 
mature projection Philosophers such 
as Hegel saw it as a sv’mlwlic or mvth 
ologieal Version of what philosopli) bet 
ter understood logicallj and concep¬ 
tual!) Such attacks tentJed to disacdit 
religion as a ski generis unique and 
hona fide mode of experience appre¬ 
hension and expression 

One of the problems indigenous to a 
stud) of religion encouraged such nat 
uralistic reductions—the near impossi 
bilit) of generalizing concerning the 
content of religion To almost an> def 
inition of religion offered there arc 
recognized religions which prove the 
exception When one recalls the atheis 
tic branches of Hinduism the ntual 
less religion of the Quakers the non 
moral aspects of fertility religions the 
anti theological sects in Protestantism 
as well as the claims of communism 
and the democratic way of life tore 
ligious devotion one can see how seem 
ingly unmanageable indeed question 
able is the inclusive entity called re¬ 
ligion 

Within the realm of religion itself 
however there had been a continuing 
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ottempt from the time of Kants col 
lapse of the thcistic arguments to de¬ 
fend the legitimacy of religion philo¬ 
sophical!) from a post Kantian pcrspec 
tuc Kint himself had prepared such 
a defense when in the second Cntiqiie 
he held God immortalit), and freedom 
to be legitimate postulates from the 
sense of dut) and m the third Cnfiqtte 
he saw in the experience of beauty and 
sublimitv a nonrational indication of 
supra sensible purposivcncss m the uni 
verse Where strict reason ended in 
antinomies unique ski geiicns expen 
enecs universal to the human species 
provided entr) into the realm of the 
noumcnon 

It was Friednch Schleiermacher 
(1768 1834) who saw the possibilities 
for religion here wnting On Reltgfon 
Speeches to Us Cidtiircd Despisers 
(1799) Drawing from his own pietist 
hentage he rejected religion as dogma 
belief metaphysics ethics or a com 
bination of these Religion is a unique 
experience belonging to the realm of 
feeling (Gefuhf) or affection This 
primal feeling is of a deeper unity 
with the vvfto/e a sense of ahsofute 
dependence upon the Infinite and 
Eternal from this sense of utter con 
tingency morality flows as action and 
doctrine as reflection Schleiermacher 
used this understanding as a founda 
tion for interpreting Christianity in 
ThcChmtian Faith (1821 1822) and 
this classic marked the beginning of 
liberal Protestant theology Because 
this work overshadowed his Speeches 
few recognized the importance of the 
latter for the emerging discipj ne of 
phiIoso|^y of rel gion 

During the past several decades 
there have been increasing attempts by 
many anthropologists and sociologists 
to restore religion to integnty Desenp- 



tjve, non\’aluational studies of cultures 
ha\e been rejected m fa\or of 3 cul 
tural analnis and interprctition in 
terms of “cultural unuersals” Dronis 
law Malinouski, for example, under 
stands religion in terms of fus ‘func¬ 
tional anthropology" as the unnersal 
and necessar) response of man to the 
ensw or mjstcnes of existence such as 
mrth and death Ps)chologists such as 
Carl Jung. Gordon Allport, and Ench 
Fromm sec religion as a nccessarj com 
ponent of harmonic psjchic rcaIi 2 ation 
Perhaps the best philosophic attempt 
m this endeaxor, hoxxexer, is Rudolf 
Otto’s classic xTOrk, The Idea of the 
Hoi) He stands solidlj ixith Buber, 
BerKon, Tilhch, and perhaps James, 
in the Kantian approach of Schleier 
macher His is no mere reduction or 
critique of religion, but an exposiuon 
of the unnersal experience called “re¬ 
ligious/ carefully documented from 
an*roTOlog>. ps>cholog 7 , and philos 
oph) It IS a monumental apology for 
"religious experience" as a unique, 
legiumate, and necessary dimension of 
human existence 

Otto s xvork is misunderstood if seen, 
as some haxe, as an irrational ap¬ 
proach to religion, rather, it is 3 ra 
tional analysis of the supra rational 
aspects uniqueh characterizing the « 
penence of the Divine As he says, 
'This book, recognizing the profound 
import of the non rational for meta 
phvsic, makes a senous attempt to ana 
l}se all the more exactly the feeling 
xxhich remams xvhere the concept fails 
and to introduce a terminology nhich 
IS not any the more loose or indcter 
imnate for havang necessanly to make 
use of sjTnbols. Otto dearly insists 
upon the necessitj of reason operating 
through analogy, in predicating attn 
butes of the Divine But even the most 


ardent rational theologians confess that 
such concepts do not comprehend 
Gods deepest essence, which requires 
comprehension of a different sort. In 
forgetting this, Otto claims, orlhodot 
Christians have most often gi'cn a 
onc-sided, rationalistic interpretation of 
God TTits has misled most thinkers 
into failing to see that of all human 
experience, the religious is “unmistak 
nb!) specific and unique, peculiar » 
Itself " 

‘ Holiness" IS ihatqualitj which Otto 
finds unique to the religious feeling 
But since this term has come to mean 
"moral goodness," he has coined the 
word "numinous" to designate its ong 
inal sense Tins ingredient cannot be 
strict!} defined, for as a feeling it must 
be evoked to be knorni As a result, 
Otto’s presuppositions are radical— 
since the religious cannot be reduced 
to anslhmg but itself, onK the person 
who can recall 'a moment of deepiv 
felt religious experience is m a posi 
Uon to undeniand religion its umque- 
ness and its validitx Only with this 
common datum before the reader will 
Otto suggest continuing 
Schleiermachers similar attempt to 
isolate this religious feeling, exhibiting 
It as ‘the feeling of absolute depend 
®nce," Otto finds inadequate on two 
counts First, Schleiennachet’s terminol 
ogx' IS prone to subjectinsm, failing to 
indicate the qualitative distinction be* 
tween the religious awareness and anal 
o^us expenences between finite crea 
twres Otto finds the term ‘creature- 
consciousness far more expressive of 
Sdileiermacher’s essential meaning— 
the “emotion of a creature, submerged 
and overwhelmed by its owm nothing¬ 
ness in contrast to that which is su 
preme above all creatures’ But more 
important, Schleiermacher inferred the 



the monl sense, but thi.\ nrc not iti 
crpinnation or cause The same. Otto 
concludes is true of tJit numinous ftcl 
ing It IS sill fitutns and a jrion nnd 
is not clcruid from an) otlur, altbmuh 
It ma) be stinuil ited 

Although the nonrational numinous 
feeling IS the source of nil religion it 
IS not Its totalitv As Knot slumid Otto 
nonrational data is schcmatizctl h\ ra 
tiomi concepts m the same \\a) a per 
manent connection is cstablishtd U 
tucen religious feeling and analogous 
filings through the internal mccssit) 
of reason Tlic higher religions marK 
the most dcsclopcd schcmatization of 
the unncrsal numinous feeling 

Ottos most suggcsltsc illustration of 
this \itu comes from music At its base 
IS a nonrational feeling the wIiolK 
other aspect of uhich is schematized by 
reason according to more commonplace 
exTCricnces this schcmatization can be 
onl) partly successful for its ongin is 
^ eserm)stcnou8 siu geitens feeling 
Here Otto maizes an important point 
uhich others like Buber, blur—thc 
nonrational of music and the nonra 
tional of the numinous dare not be 
confounded for each is something m 
Its own right independently of the 
other 

Man s response to the numinous is 
on the one hand the concomitant of 
creature^nsciousness—the awareness 
of uncleanness of sin not from con 
saousness of anv definite moral fault 
but from a general disvaluation 
in the presence of the holy On the 
other hand there is the feeling of ap¬ 
preciation and praise of the numen in 
comparison The holy thus possesses 
value m two senses first appreciation 
is the awareness of subjective value for 
the individual second the sense of awe 
is an awareness of objecuve value 


which claims homage So understood, 
It anjKars that moral transgression B 
ntitner the source of man's search fof 
redemption nor an adequate penctra 
tion into the feeling of the Godma*! 
rclition What is needed in the pres 
tnee of the numen is atonement 3 
covering of nothing in particular but 
a freeing of the creature from profane 
ness a rendering numinous of the 
approachcr himself The paradox of 
religion IS that the absolute distincuon 
between numen and creatures is over 
come bj God s admission of the Cft3 
lure into his presence—this is ihe 
meaning of grace for Otto 
There arc two movements operating 
in the evolution of religion from its 
universal basis to its plethora of forms 
and manifestaiions The first is a 
OSS lotalK uithm the nonrational 
sphere unercbv primitive dread be¬ 
comes worship and daemonic power 
becomes divine power The second 
xvhich IS subsidiar), is the process of 
rationalization and moralization on the 
basis of the primary numinous con 
sciousness It is this latter which has 
been traditionally called the historv 
of salvation It is here that the hoi) 

IS completed and filled for it becomes 
likewise the good One of Otto s basic 
concerns is to exhibit the dogmas of 
rational theology as simp!) conceptual 
attempts to clanfy different aspects of 
this Mse feeling Note, for example 
one of his typical conclusions— pm* 
destination we have found to be noth 
ing but the intensified creature-feehng 
in conceptual expression and to 
altogether rooted in the numinous con 
sciousness 

It IS helpful here to place Otto s psy 
etiological anal)'sis withm a philosophic 
whole His work is best seen as the de¬ 
velopment of a fourth Kantian Cn 
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tique Throughout he is obedient to 
the Kantian analysis of reason and the 
process of knowing What he is intent 
on exhibiting is the objective datum 
of the numinous as well as an a prton 
category of the holy within man 
Thereby the fact of religious expen 
ence is preser\ed its universality guar 
anteed and the transcendent mystery 
of the Divine affirmed while human 
sjmbols and concepts of the numinous 
are given a status commensurate with 
other modes of human apprehension 
All Kantian categories have sense im 
pression as their occasion but never as 
their source so it is with Otto saj non 
of the holy that predisposition of the 
human spirit which differs from both 
pure and practical reason This dis 
tinction he sees Kant as having made 
in the Cntt^ue of Judgvient 0790) 
defending there not aesthetic in the 
sense of beautiful but a separate 
faculty of judgment based upon feel 
mg of whateser sort from that of the 
understanding from discursite con 
cepcual thought and inference Re 
Itgion being grounded in feeling 
shares this objectiw taliditi vnncr 
sahty and necessity exhibited b) Kant 
Ottos proof of this IS two fold the 
introspectue analj'sis that we h3\e de¬ 
scribed and his assumption of the 
general correctness of the Kantian Cn 
tnjiies What must be seen is the radi 
cal difference between a universal po 
tentialit) (n jnon) and a universal 
possession The obvious lack of the 
latter Otto maintains has wrongl) 
been seen as a disproof of the former 
but maturation of the religious <i j non 
has taken a large part of historv com 
mensurate with the time rcxjuircd for 
the pure and prattical realms This a 
jTJon nature of the religious Oito ap¬ 
plies to its nonntional and rational 
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aspects and to the inward necessary 
interrelation of the two As long as 
the numinous experience and its ra 
bonal schematization occur m vital dia 
logue they are true to both the nu 
imnous and the human spirit in fact 
this harmony Otto sees as the best cn 
tenon of the relative ranks of religion 
Conceptualization although always im 
perfect Cfor die experiential ground is 
ever wholly other) is possible for the 
inborn capaat) of each man may be 
aroused to a feeling of the numinous 
through the rational analogies of an 
other Schematization both reveals and 
communicates the feeling that is at its 
roots nonrational 

What Otto IS intent on eliminating 
is the perennial distinction between 
general and special revelation natural 
and histone religion History and the 
individual are always in interrelation 
the former providing the stimuli for the 
development of the a j nori dispositions 
of the latter the latter being thereby 
attuned to spccihc poruons of history as 
manifestations of die holy For Otto, 
they operate together or not at all 

Olios work is not the only attempt 
of this sort in fact similar attempts 
most of which have emerged from a 
clearly Christian context have estab¬ 
lished the 1 bcral wing of Protestant 
theology On the one hand most of 
these have failed to do justice to the 
claims of orthotloxs and onihcotlir 
ihev have not suO cicntlj cscapcxi the 
narrowly apologetic pmlilcctions of 
that tradition to do justice to the gen 
cral rcl gious phenomenon Oit is work 
more successfully escapes ilicse Iimita 
lions and comes as one of the best con 
icmporarv attempts to restore rilgon 
to tne status of a ««i j^encris unique 
and vilid mode of experience and re¬ 
lations tu reality 
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introduction to mathematical philosophy 


Bertrand Russell CJ872 ) 

TyYeof v.oTk Philosophj of maihemaiics 
First fytihUshcd 1919 


PniNapAL Ideas Adiasced 
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Bertrand Russell wrote three booU 
on mathematjcal philosophy Pnnet 
pies of Mathemattes <1903; Pnnapia 
Mathematica (with A N Whitehead 
1910 13) and Introduction to Mashe 
vurttcal Philosophy The last of these is 
substantially a condensation and sim 
plification of the second which is a 
large three solume work Ovith a con 
templated fourth solume which never 
appeared) e-rpressed almost wholly in 
speaally devised symbols and contain 
mg formal proofs shosvmg that mathe- 
matics can be reduced to logic Since 
these proofs are somewhat formidable 
for one not versed in mathemaucs and 
not having an aptitude for mathemat 
ical symbolism Russell attempted m 
the present book to acquaint the reader 
with the mam results of the earlier 
study m a language which while neces 
sanly technical does not require either 


the understanding of formal proofs or 
the abiht} to manipulate abstract sjni 
bols 

The general thesis of the book a 
that we can start with the faiml at 
portions of mathematics saj such 3 
statement as 2 plus 2 equals 4 and 
go either up into h gher mathematics 
leading to the consideration of frac¬ 
tions real numbers complex numbers 
infinite numbers integration anddf 
ferentiation or down into lovser 
mathematics leading through ana]}Sis 
to not ons of greater abstractness and 
greater logical simplicity The latter 
route which is the approach adopted 
pnmanly m recent mathematics and 
consequently Jess familiar to non 
mathematicians asks not what can he 
defined and deduced when ise assume 
diat 2 plus 2 equals 4 but what more 
general ideas and principles can be 
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found in termsof %\hich 2plus2 equals definition following Giuseppe Peano 
4 can be defined and deduced In other of the notion of the natural numbers 
WTirds the most obvious and easj things One could hardly imagine a concept 
in mathematics do not come logicalh at which would seem clearer to the ordi 
the beginning but somewhere in the nary man than that exemplified by the 
middle just as the bodies which are senes 

easiest to see are neither those which 0 12 3 n n plus 1 Yet 
arc very near nor those which art very Peano shows that though this no- 
far but those which arc at a moder tion is familiar it is not understood It 
ate distance Tlic easiest conceptions can be reduced in fact to three pnmi 
to grasp in mathematics are nttlher the live ideas and five primitive proposi 
complex and intricate ideas nor the tions The notion involved in the use 
logically simple and abstract ideas but of primitive must first be explained 
the common sense notions involved in Since all terms that are defined are 
the whole numbers defined only by means of other terms 

The reason why such a study can be vve must accept some terms as initially 
called mathematical philosophy is to clear in order to have a starting point 
he found in the fact that although for our definitions This procedure 
many of the notions considered m this does not require that these latter terms 
type of investigation—miiuber class be iMcapaWe of definition for we might 
rcfatioM order coiitimnly lufinily — have stopped too soon and we might 
have been traditionally examined by be able to define them if we go further 

S hilosophers without C^^cording to On the other hand there viay be cer 
usscll) very much success interest tain terms which are logically simple 
mg results can be obtained when the in the sense that they cannot be ana 
methods of speculative ph losophers lyzed into any other terms The de- 

are replaced by the more refined and cision between these two possibilities 

precise methods of the mathematicians is not important for logic all that is 
and logicians In order to stress his needed is the knowledge tl at since hu 
point Russell frequently argues that man powers are finite definitions must 

these newer conceptions render the always begin w th some terms which 

traditional philosophical problems in are at least undefined at the moment 
soluble or perhaps meaningless though perhaps not permanently 

(Because of the fact that the book is Pnmiuve propositions have the same 
already a condensat on of a much larger status Whenever vve prove proposi 
work no systematic survey of its con tions to be true we do so by reducing 
tents IS possible without reducing the them to other propositions which must 
work to a senes of more or less mean themselves be proved by reducing them 
ingless definitions and postulates The to stH other proposmons Ultimate 
attempt will be made therefore in proof therefore presumably cannot be 
what follows not to cover the book in ath eved unless we assume certain 
Its entirety but to extract certain typ propositions to be self evident But 
ical problems and show how Russell matheraauaans have quite generally 
formulates them and solves them) abandoned the notion of self-evi 

Perhaps the best example of Rus dence sin« it seems to rest on psycho 

sell s mathemaucal philosophy is his logical rather than on logical consider 
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Inin rcUimni are fo«tircT<-</ A rclaiion the simplcnt the infinite cardinal num 
n i< connected «iili regard to a claw her* nre examined Rusncll point* out 
of oljects nhed jf taking any that what he had prcniouslj called the 
two term* from the cla** sa\ i and naiurar numbers can also be called 
c then cither aRc or cRa nuis if I the inductnc" numbers such usage 
take anv tw-o integers one is smaller indicaiinc mercl) that we arc naming 
and the other is grcitcr but this »$ not the numlicfs in terms of Pcanos fifth 
true of complex numlxrs if I lake an) postulate rntlicr than in terms of some- 
twT) iiiomenri of lime one must be car thing else Tlie prmaple of mathemat 

her than the other hut of two eienfi teal induction can be cnidcU stated 

in time this is not the ease since then tn the form "what can bt inferred 

mav Iwsimultincous from next tn next can be infcrr^ 

On the basis of this disaission of the from first to last " 
concept of relation Russell shows Suppose that we now talc under 
bow ave can define "order" In a sense consideration the collection of the in¬ 
to order" means to arrange" and all duanc numbers themsches This col 
orders therefore are as arb trar) as lection cannot itself base as its num 
arc arrangements Dut sshen we sa) her one of the inductise numbers for 
that we arc ordering the natural num if ssc suppose « to be an) inductive 
ben ss-e arc really looking for certain number the inclusion of zero in our 
relations between them sshich them collection compels us to $.a) that the 
seises generate a certain arrangement number of such a collection will be 
'\Vc can no more arrange the natural m plus 1 Hence the number of lndu^ 
numben than ssc can the start) hca tisc numbers is a nesv number which 
sens but just as we maj notice among is d fferent from all of them and is not 
the fixed stars either their order of possessed of all inductile prop-rues, 
brightness or their dismbution m the This number is called an "infinite car 
sk) so there are sanous relations dinal number and ns unusual charac- 
among numbers winch ma) be ob ter is shoism m the fact that it satisfies 
sersed and svliich give rise to sanous the equal on « equals « plus 1 A 
different orders among numbers all class possessing such characteristics « 
equall) legitimate Ordering there- called a rcflcxtie class (one which 
fore js an operation sshich is performed is similar to a proper part of itself) and 
on a class svhen sve d scover a relation the number of such a class is a reflex 
svhich holds among its members and ise cardinal number A still more sur 
svhich has certain characteristics The prising characteristic of an infinite car 
notion of j rogressioK sshich svas men dmal number is that it saUsfies the 
tioned earl er is a special ease of a class equation k equals 2 h For example 
svh eh IS ordered on the basis of a le- the number of csen mductise numbers 
lauon svhich is asjTnmetrical transi is the same as the number of all m 
tive and connected ducuse numbers both odd and esen 

The notion of infinity svhich has Leibn z used th s fact to prose that m 
puzzled philosophers since the da)’5 of finite numbers are impossible but mod 
the Greeks can easily be defined em mathemaUcal logiaans use it onlj 
There are many d fferent kinds and to shosv that the commonly accepted 
levels of infinite numbers and only bebef that the svhole is greater than 
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one of Its parts is really not true and is 
based on an unpcrceued vagueness m 
some of Its terms 

Granting the existence of inhnite 
numbers (Russell limits himself to 
loucr-ordcr infinites that is infinite 
cardinals) an interesting question 
arises Does there exist in the \sorld a 
class the number of uhose members is 
infinite? An affirmatiie answer to this 
question afpears to be demonstrable 
Assume that the number of ind \ iduals 
(the meaning of the term individual 
IS left undefined for the moment) is 
some finite number say ii Now there 
sire mathematical truths which inform 
us first that guen a class of n mem 
bers there are 2* vsajs of selecting 
some of Its members (including the 
extreme cases where we select all or 
none) and second that 2* is always 
greater than n If mc now start with a 
class of « members then add to this 
the class of classes that may be formed 
from « namely 2* then add the 
class of classes of classes that may be 
formed from this namelj 2" and so 
on we shall have a total whose number 
IS the infinite cardinal Hence the 
number of th ngs in the world is in 
finite. 

Russell confesses that he formerly 
believed this to be a valid proof But 
he now rejects it because it involves 
what has come to be called the confu 
Sion of tj'pes The fallacy consists in 
the formaUon of impure classes If 
there are n mdividiuils in the world 
and 2" classes of individuals we can 
not form a new class whose number 
IS K plus 2" Gasses are logical con 
structions not th ngs and the two 

types cannot be combined Plato ar 
gued that since the number 1 has be¬ 
ing but is not identical with being 
1 plus being equals 2 then 1 plus 2 


equals 3 and so on hence the world 
IS infinite Ttvo mathematicians Ber 
nard Bolzano and Richard Dedekind 
argued that because ideas of things are 
things and because there is an idea 
of every thing the class of “things is 
a reflexive class (since it is similar to 
a part of itself) and its number must 
be infinite Russell tries to show 
not only that these proofs have an 
air of hocus pocus about them but also 
that unless we prevent this confusion 
of types we shall be able to prove all 
sorts of self<ontradictoiy statements— 
for example that if a class is a mem 
ber of Itself it is not a member of it 
self One way to avoid both the feel 
mg of uneasiness and the paradoxes is 
to define the word ind vidual as re¬ 
ferring to an entity of a certain type 
the word class as refemne to an en 
tity of another type the word relation" 
as refenmg to an entity of soil another 
type and so on 

The problem which Russell here 
formulates has given rise in recent lit 
erature to the distinction between Ian 
guages and metalanguages a meta 
language being a language which 
talks about a language It then becomes 
important not to confuse these two 
"types of language because absurdi 
ties and paradoxes may develop if we 
do 

In conclusion Russell returns to the 
general question concerning the nature 
of mathematical philosophy and its 
relations to logic and emp ncal knowl 
edge Mathematics formerly defined 
as the science of quantity can no 
longer be so defined Many branches 
of geometry have nothing to do with 
quantity and even anthmenc which 
IS commonly thought to deal with 
numbers concerns itself rather with 
tbe more basic ideas of one-to-one re- 



mg remains for the reader bill lo pul the mind, as Kant liad held For this 
It on a shelf and explore ness avenues reason Alexander did nor pretend ta 
In Alcxnnucrs s)stcm the uliimatc deduce them b^ ant nccessitt, logical 
rcalit) from uhich all thingt ate cn or mechanical The realists field that 

gendtred is space-time Tins prcvmi the business of the philosopher is no: 

ncntlj motkrn conccntion was no to explain cttrsthinf’ hut to des'-nbe 
doubt suggested to him h) ihcdctclop uliat he finds And Alexanders pro- 

menls of mathcmatiral phj-sics but it ccdiirc uas to disclose one after an 

owes at least as much to Btrgsons in other of the traditional categones of 
tuition of time as duration And A! phdosoph) as fundamental properties 
exandtr, who was first and last an of space time itself 
empmcist, although he did not \cn Tims idt«iit> and dners^ty (the 
turc to teach phjsicists their business, first two categories) need not be re¬ 
thought It irnportant not to con Carded as peculiarities of man s intel 
fuse geometncnl constructions with the Icct nor as archetsTul forms which de- 
world of ^nence which as a phi tennme the limits of all being but as 
I^phcr, he was bound to describe pnmar> characteristics of the point in 
I or the common conception of a sunt Tune exhibits sameness as dura 
ihre^dimcnsional space mo; mg like non it exhibits difference as succes 
a column through fourth dimensional non Similarh, space exhibits unitj 
lime, he substituted the image of mole- as being a continuum disersitj as 
culcs of gas mo; mg inside a closed mg composed of parts. The insepara 
Mntamer The ;-alue of this figure is bihty of space-time is bound up ;;nth 
that It presenes the notion of a space these features. Alexander aigued that 
made up of points succ^i;el> oc- space is what ewes ume its unit; and 
cupied by msunis of time Such is the that time is what ewes space its dwen 
nature of the ;vorld we experience Its sitj othennse time ;vouJd be a mere 
ultimate ronstituents are e;ents which succession and space ;;-ould be blank 
besides their location in space, also unm 

have a past and a tutuin What vve Be,„s or exuteiice is simplv moAa 
call matter, Alexander maintained is name for identity of place and time 
compo«;ed of many moUons just as mo- Alexander reject^ the^^nouon of neu 
Uons are made up of e;cnts or point tral being supposedly embraang en 

instants tiUes which transcend sense expen 

A prominent feature of Alexanders ence But he did not on that account 
book IS his discussion of the categones deny that iiunersaZs are real On the 
Thesearewewedbyhimasfundamen contrary he maintained that they are 
tal determinations of being They are patterns or habits which detennme ac- 
nol to be confused ;vith ijuahties, tual esents They are a kind of idenDQ' 
which in his system are vanable and as het;\een different particular happen 
acadental because the categones are mgs Thus they exist ha;e their own 
uni;ersal and consUtutive They are a efficacy and may be apprehended di 
pfTon in the sense that they are knowm reedy by minds. A distinction is made 
m ad;'ance to apply to even existing between universals and particulars and 
thing But they are genuine features of individuals 

reality and not mere dispositions of Belations express the conunuity of 
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space-time Alexander resisted a physi 
calism which would reduce all relations 
to those of space and time but he held 
that m the last analysis all relations do 
depend upon spatio temporal ones A 
relation is a connection in virtue of 
which two terms enter into a whole A 
simple example is an interval of space 
or of time A mote complex one is the 
relation of a king to his subjects In this 
example where a set of acts and pas 
sions constitute the total situation the 
relation is not directly a feature of 
space and time but the acts and pas 
sions of men are themselves Comdex 
patterns of space-time events 

Order is a separate and a major cat 
egory of its own identity existence 
and relation complete the class of ma 
jor categories 

SuhstuMce Alexander maintained is 
a relation between the spatial and tern 
poral elements m a definite volume of 
space-time It is no hrute senseless 
somewhat (Berkeley) wh ch serves as 
a support for qualities but the spatial 
contour within which a particular set 
of qualities exists A portion of space- 
time IS a substance in virtue of being 
the seat of motion though the motion 
be as simple as the flight of an elec 
iron Empty space is included in sub 
Stance at the molecular or atomic 
level—supposing these to be miniature 
planetary orbits But it is not part of 
the substance on a macroscopic scale 
The holes of a sponge to cite Alex 
anders example are not part of the 
substance of the sponge 

Causality (here treated as i cate- 
gorj) is a relation between substances 
it spells out the implications of Alex 
anders fundamental hjpothesis that 
spacc-time is a continuous s«tem m 
which every event is related to one 
which precedes u and to one which 


follows The popular notion of causal 
ily distinguishes between things and 
events which the present view does 
not A thing IS already a complex of 
motions and it becomes a cause when 
one or more of its constituent motions 
IS continued in a different motion Al 
exander greatly simplified a notoriously 
difficult issue For him all causality is 
a tergo the cause must he adjacent to 
the effect in space and immediately 
prior in time He rejected the sugges 
non of Ernst Mach and the positivists 
that the notion of causality has been 
rendered obsolete by the progress made 
by science in the use of mathematical 
descriptions For Alexander a mathe¬ 
matical description to be relevant 
must desenbe something If formulae 
mean anything they assert a reciprocal 
determination of two motions which is 
what IS here understood as causality 
Reciprocity is a separate but related 
category Quantity sntensUy nhole 
jarts nwther and motion complete 
the categories 

The description of space time and of 
the categories takes up the entire first 
volume of the work Although the mil 
ter IS abstract the method is compara 
lively simple and straightforward Cat 
egorics apply equally to al! rxistenis 
from a simple motion to a though 
Once the nature of spice time is 
grasped the delineation of the p-irticu 
lar categories is mcrelv a matter of de 
tail It IS othcnvisc wnen we com- m 
the second volume to consider ijiiahty 
For one of Alexanders mam Imcts 
which he shared with M xirc Ruswll 
and the Xmencan ncorcalsts was that 
empirical objects have real and inde¬ 
pendent existence Other nalurali is 
and materialists have held that the 
categories are sufTcicnt to account f r 
all aaual determinations of being In 
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hhori! and simihriiy bcinccn clasws 
The eeneralizalion of the nolion of or 
dot also means dial miihemalics is no 
longer parnculadj concerned svilh die 
number senes 

What then, IS this ness study sshicli 
statts svilh malhcnnlics and ends ssilh 
discussions of classes relslions and 
series? It maj he called indilferenlls 
emicf logic or ’‘malhcmniics", the 
choice oF name is noi important But 
Its charactcTisUcs should be clanned 

In the htst place it docs not deal 
svith particular ihings or particular 
properties It tells us that I plus I 
^uals 2 but not that SocratK and 
Plato arc two A world in which there 
are no individuals would suH be a 
world m which one and one are two 
Traditional logic tells us that All men 

are mortal and Socrates IS a jnan im 

plies that Socrates is mortal But it 
does not tell us that all men are mortal 
Of Socrates really is a man Thus 
the \alidit) of a syllogism is indepcnd 
ent of the truth or falsity of its nrem 
ises We try to express this by repre¬ 
senting the fonn of the syllogism m 
dependent of Its content We say No 
matter what values x and A and B 
rnay have if all A s are B s and x is an 
A then x is a B Wc realize that the 
argument IS valid for afi individuals 
without the necessity for demonstrat 
ing It for Socrates and Plato and all 
the rest of the individuals and jt is 
val d for cats and four legged ciea 
tures without demonstranng it for each 
particular cat We can say that the 
form of a proposition is that which 
remains unchanged when every con 
stituent of the proposiuon is replaced 
by another The proposiuon Socrates 
IS earlier than Anstotle has the same 
form as Napoleon is greater than 
Wellington In every language there 


“ire certain words whose function « 
incrcK to indicate form These are 
called logical constants' For example 
the siord "is in the proposition "Soo 
rates is human is a logicil constant 
In pure mathematics the onl) constants 
"Inch occur arc logical constants. In 
this sense, therefore logic and matlie- 
matics arc one 

But in the second place both mathe¬ 
matics and logic deal with propositions 
of a peculiar sort quite dilFercnt from 
those which arc commonlj called "cm 
pineal Tlic) maj be called tautolo¬ 
gies though Bussell confesses that he 
docs not know how to define this term 
COnc of Bussells students Lud«ig 
Wittgenstein liter did define the 
term) The\ arc propositions whch 
'VC seem to be able to know without 
anj appeal to experience for example 
wc know that the sjllogism shout 
Socrates is valid merelv b\ examining 
the argument in its abstract form not 
b) appealing to experience But this is 
merely a fact about the waj in which 
wc know such propositions not about 
the propositions themsclies Russell ad 
nuts that this analysis brings him to the 
very frontier of knowledge that he 
cannot give a more precise definition 
of logical truths He feels that these 
propositions are in some sense a jnori 
and that they can be said to be ana¬ 
lytic providing we adopt a new mean 
mg for this term But he feels that he 
cannot define them in spite of being 
quite familnr with the kind of proper^ 
which he is trying to define He ends 
by apologizing for his inability W 
make the subject matter of the book 
clear without the use of technical 
words but he expresses the hope that 
readers will not hesitate to acquire the 
mastery which is necessary for such 
understanding 


SPACE, TIME, AND DEITY 


/\Hj/ior Samuel Alctnntlcr (1859 1938) 

T);cofiiorl: Mctaplijsics 

First imhltshcd 1920 (GifTorcl Lectures, Glasgow, 1916-1918) 

Principal Idcas Advanced 

Plnlosopli^ (ittempts to identify the generic and specific features of whatever 
exists 

The iiltwuite reality ts S] ace time, matter is composed of motions which, in 
turn, arc made up of ponif instants 

The categories of fceiiig arc ftiMilameMfal properties of spacetime, the major 
categories arc identity, ensfence, retation, and order 
Matter, life, and consciousness are as real as she universal features of reality, 
they arc emergent (jnalities of the space tune reahtv 
Deify is tlic /ugliest order of being, the principle of evolution, the mind of the 
•uor/d 


Samuel Alexander belonged to the 
generation of English philosophers 
which found itself in revolt against 
the neo Hegelianism of Bradley and 
Bosanquet His philosophy shares most 
of the characteristics or tne realism of 
that period its conviction that experi 
ence can be analyzed into elements 
which are directly intuited its insist 
ence that the mental act is a different 
thing from the object known and its 
inclination to account for the order of 
nature in nonspiritual terms He went 
further than many realists in the role 
which he accorded to the natural sa 
ences m philosophy and further than 
most in his optimism respecting the 
possibilities of an all inclusive system 
Philosophy, as Alexander under 
stood It, differs from science not so 
much in method as in content It has 
for Its subject matter the pervasive as 
pects of things In other words it deals 
with those features of the world which 
recur over and over and in a wide 
variety of contexts It has to identify 
these features, but also must discover 


their interrelations The undertaking is 
recognizably Aristotelian, particularly 
in the contention—basic to Alexan 
der s construction—that nature forms a 
yramid with general features at its 
ase which permeate everything in na 
ture, and successively more special fea 
tures characterizing those which occur 
at higher levels Thus motion is an 
extremely basic character matter is 
more special life is more special still 
And in each case, the higher presup¬ 
poses the lower 

Space, Time, and Deity is Alexan 
dets comprehensive work Many phi 
losophers tell us what they think phi 
losophy should be, then apologize for 
offering us a mere sketch or sample 
Alexander provides us with a finished 
work which is in many respects a mas 
terpiece The broad outline is imple¬ 
mented in a manner which shows 
sound knowledge both of the history 
of Western philosophy and of the rev 
olutionary developments of contempo¬ 
rary science Perhaps it does so com 
pletely what it sets out to do that noth 
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attempting to maintain that matter, 
scconuar) quahiics, life, and con 
saousness are just as real as the unt 
vctsal features of the world, Alexan 
der was confronted with a challenging 
task Tlie problem was to conceive of 
the relation between quality and its 
spatio-temporal or catcgorial ground- 
how, in other words, certain spatio 
temporal complexes arc correlated with 
such empincal facts as matcriahl), vl 
tahty, cntclechy, and knowledge—ulti- 
matcl) also, with goodness, beauty, and 
truth 

The method, therefore, in this prt 
can no longer be simple description 
and anaUsis Since what is sought is 
the correlation betweert quality and its 
categorical ground, Alexander looked 
for an unambiguous instance of this 
conelaiion, and proceeded by analogy 
to apply It through the length and 
breaath of the world The instance 
which he chose as a paradigm is the 
correlation between nii«d and the 
«eno«s system This connection, be¬ 
cause il 18 uniquely open to our inspec¬ 
tion, IS suited as none other to unlock 
the mystery On the basis of the find 
mgs of neurology he argued that the 
mind is something new in life but that 
it IS not a separate entity There is but 
one process which, viewed in the con 
text with nutrition, respiration, elimi 
nation, is vital, but view ed m its unique 
aspects Cas meaningful) it is of a dif 
ferent order This theory suggests that 
when a neural process has a speafic 
complexity, intensity, and connection 
with other processes and structures, it 
takes on new characters so that, with 
out ceasing to be vital, it becomes men 
tal 

With this instance before him, Alex 
ander proceeded to generalize Happily, 
he could draw upon the work of Lloyd 
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Morgan, the biologist, who had intro¬ 
duce the distinction between additive 
and emergent qualities Some combina¬ 
tions in nature arc purely quantitative, 
such as molecular weights But others 
give rise to qualitative changes, such 
as the properties of water, which could 
never predicted from the properties 
of hydrogen and oxygen Alexander 
cites the famous lines from Robert 
Browning’s poem Abt Vogler, which 
tells the story of a musician who out 
of three sounds framed, not a fourth 
sound but—a star’ This is what hap¬ 
pens in the higher vertebrates when 
minJ emerges, and, Alexander sug 
gests. It is our best clue to what hap¬ 
pens v\ hen certain motions give use to 
chemical vtatter and certain chemical 
combinauons give rise to life The nov 
ehy IS not something added—Alex 
ander repudiated "vitaTism” just as he 
repudiated ‘animism" Life is basical 
ly chemical, but it is a specific grade 
of matter which manifests properties 
that defy description in chemical 
terms The same IS true of matter it is 
mouon, and from one point of view 
‘nothing but motion', still, it has prop¬ 
erties (hardness, color, special affini 
ties) which other motions do not have 
and which, if we were committed to 
a reductionist logic, must be regarded 
as ' unreal because they are not cate- 
gonal 

Il is in connection w^th his discus 
Sion of mind and the neural system 
that Alexander treats the problem of 
knowledge He regards it as erroneous 
to suppose, with many modem philos 
ophers, that epistemology is the foun 
dation of metaphysics Rather, it is a 
chapter of metaphysics, a special case 
oF me way in which a finite thing, on 
any level of being is in rapport with 
Its environment Any two things which 



arc connected, as mind is with the ob¬ 
ject of cognition, in the same space 
time, interact causally, not only accord 
mg to their spatial relations but also 
according to their special natures The 
latter introduce a selective factor, par 
ticularly important in accounting for 
perception A table is differently af 
fected b) the wall and by the fire 
place in a similar manner, the optic 
nerve reacts to some qualities and not 
to others 

But neural acbvity as such is not 
cognition which comes into being 
only on the level of consciousness And 
It IS here that we meet the charactens 
be epistemological problem whether 
the objects of the mind s perception are 
qualiues of the thing or the activity of 
the brain itself Alexander maintained 
that th^ are both but in different re 
wets To make his idea dear he intro¬ 
duced two new terms which have 
gained a certain currency The mind s 
awareness of the neural activity he 
called enjoyment its awareness of 
the Qualities of the thine perceived 
he called contemplatton The object of 
perception is not the modification of 
the nervous system but the process of 
knowing is And it is by living through 
or enjoying the latter that the mind 
confronts or contemplates the thing 
Alexander saw a similarity between 
this account and the doctrine of Spi 
noza who stated that the mind is the 
idea of the body He also believed 
that it got at the truth which G E 
Moore elucidated in his Refutation of 
Idealism 

Cognition can be understood as 
analogous to other natural processes 
but judgment, necessary to the resolu 
tion of value problems is unique m 
that It IS always a social phenomenim 
TTius instead of involving merely die 


mind and its object, judgment also in 
\oIves a norm and this norm Alexan 
der argued comes into being only 
through social intercourse A man who 
grew up apart from society might form 
a judgment and later correct it in 
the interest of efficiency His mistake 
would be misadventure, not an error 
Only when he found his judgment 
disagreeing with the judgment of an 
other would he become aware that 
judgments have a reality of their own 
This would put him for the first time 
in the position to distinguish between 
the judgment and the thing judged 
between truth (or error) and reality 
(or illusion) The same holds true of 
goodness and beauty which outside a 
social context would be no more than 
volitions arising out of pleasurable an 
ucipations They take their place as 
values when judged m accordance 
with a standard which arises as a result 
of a meeting of minds 
This IS the part of Alexander s phi 
losophy which seems to most students 
to represent a departure from the strict 
realist standpoint He has abandoned 
the view that values exist in things 
and has denied that they are given 
instantly in experience His realism 
has in fact given place to a naturalis 
tic metaphysics which permits him to 
explain values as real in the sense 
that 3 whole situation consisting of 
Icnower and known is real Values 
sa^ Alexander are not objective m 
the way secondary qualities are nor 
subjective in the way pains and pleas 
ures are Subject and object mutually 
determine each other in an organic 
whole He reminds us of objective 
idealism when he goes on to argue that 
coherence is the only criterion not 
only of truth hut also of goodness and 
beauty, and he appeals to the larger 
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cxpcncnce of socict) to deadc X’vhai 
is colictcnf Hut the biological empha 
SIS i$ never far auaj One of Ins con 
tcntions 1 $ that knowledge Cand a 
fortiori the otlicr v nines) is fundi 
mentally an expression of will for 
“judging IS the speculative side of vo¬ 
lition, and what is willed in willing is 
the proposition or object judget! “ In 
fact his account of truth bears many 
resemblances to pngmatism He agrees 
that the lest of truth is that it works 
but he denies that this Is all that can 
be said about it It works, be adds be¬ 
cause It is determined by the nature of 
reality 

But we must return to the broad 
outlines of Alexanders tlicon, and m 
particular to the notion of deity with 
which, in Book IV, he brings his sys 
tern to Its completion Two mam fca 
tures have been noted so far The first 
IS that everything in the world is made 
up of rrotions more or less comDlex 
the second is that a particular combina 
tion of motions has qualities which arc 
inseparable from it Tlie former was 
worked out by Alexander m terms 
of point instants and the categones 
which make up the space-tune con 
tinuum the latter, in terms of the 
theory of emergent characters The one 
IS a pnon the other empirical But 
this distinction important as it is is 
not an absolute one What is lacking 
so far IS the notion of eioInfiOB ac¬ 
cording to which emergence is built 
into the very stuff of the world itself— 
the point instant Mere points would 
be staoc The pomt instant is dynamic 
Its spacial component conresponds to 
the body it is the matter of which 
the world is formed Its temporal com 
ponenl corresponds to the mind it is 
the form which generates qualities in 
space Creativity and development are 


in this sense built into the nature of 
the world 

TTiis is about as far as Alexander is 
willing to to in the direction of tradi 
lional theology Tlie religious impulse 
demands for its object a being which 
is higher than man But philosophy 
wants a principle of explanation vihicn 
IS relevant to the world of its expen 
cnce If we combine these tvvxi wear 
nvc at the conception of a universe cn 
gendering within itself ever higher or 
dcTS of being w ith deity as the one be- 
yxind the human mind If time is 
designated as the “mind of Space," 
deity can be described as the mind of 
the whole world But this w-ould be 
merely figurative since deity is nowhere 
actualized A stricter account would be 
to say that God is the "infinite world 
with Its nisus toward deity ’ 

Alexander distinguts^ies between 
deity—which is a quality higher than 
but analogous to matter life and mind 
—and God which be defines as a be¬ 
ing which possesses deity Man has 
faith m God based upon his exren 
ence of deity This latter is a veridical 
experience and not mere imagination 
Deity does not now exist but as the 
next order to evolve it is experienced 
as future and in Alexanders system 
past and future are just as real as the 
present Alexander argues for the 
autonomy of the religious sentiment 
through which deity is apprehended 
It IS a specific kind of consciousness 
not reducible to the apprehension of 
value For although the religious emo¬ 
tion is likely to be communal and the 
God of faith is ordinarily thought of 
as on the side of the good the reli 
gious emotion is a unique hungenng 
and thirsting after the totality of be¬ 
ing in its striving tow'ard deity 

When he approached the problem 
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of religion exclusivclj in terms of re¬ 
ligious experience Alexander was in 
step with the hbcnl theolog) of that 
day And presumably his own strong 
empirical bias prevented him from pos 
tulating God as a creative agent in 
the way that Llo)d Morgan and A N 
Whitehead were to do This is the 
more remarkable because scv'eral times 
Alexander points to lacunae in his own 
system (for example the existence of 


emergent qualities) which on the 
principle of sufficient reason solicit 
the service of a First Mover But Alex 
ander declines the gambit As being 
the whole universe says he God is 
creative but his distinctive character of 
deity IS not creative but created As 
for the mystery of empmeal being he 
prefers to accept it with the natural 
piety of the investigator It admits no 
explanation 


TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS 


Author Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889 1951) 

T'ypeofuork Logic philosophy of philosophy 
First published 1921 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

The world ts made up of atomte facts atomic facts are facts which are vneapa 
hie of analysts j«fo more elemental facts 
Propositions are logical pictures of (possible)fflc« what ,s common to a prop¬ 
osition and the fact it pictures is logical structure 

A proposition does not express the form of a possible fact tt shows it 
To gwe the geoerd term of, ropotmon it to gtoe the essence of all *sonpl on 
ani of the work any .ropoi.I.oo whatsoever can he formed hy drawing from the 
class of elementary provostuons and using various logical operations 

Fh.losovhy ,s a locess of clat.faattoo the proponmns of natural setence are 
meamngfil but the attempt to say something meamngful ,n ethtes aetthetics or 
metaphystes ,s hound to fad for any such attempt mvolves the tmpossible task 
of talking ahout the world from the outside 


This is an unusual book both m 
content and in style In content it is 
about logic though the author finds 
the chance in discussing this subject 
to sav much about the theory of signs 
epistemology metaphysics and phil(» 
ophy in general Furthermore m talk 
mg about logic Wittgenstein indicates 
that there are many things which we 
cannot saj about logic not because 
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we do not know them or even because 
we do know them but cannot find 
words by which to express them but 
because they are literally inexpressible 
bj means of any language Conse¬ 
quently we must remain silent about 
Aem 

In style the book is aho strange 
The sentences (or sometimes groups 
of sentences) are all numbered in ac 



cordance wth a plan For examj^e a all of the remarks contained in Propo- 
certam sentence has the number 3 siiions numbered ZO Proposition 1 
this follows sentences 1 and 2 in the states that the world is eservthmg that 
order of the natural numbers But be- is the case Proposition 2 asserts that 
meen 2 and 3 are sentences num what is the case the fact is the exist 
bered for example Z0122and2151 ence of atomic facts The world then 
Sentence 20122 is a statement refer is made up of atomic facts and is con 
ring to statement 2 Statement 2.151 stituted by them Atomic facts are facts 
follows statement 21 and is a com which are incapable of anal)’sis into 
ment On It but 2 1, in turn is another more elemental facts. This does not 
comment on 2 and follows it All mean that atomic facts cannot be ana 
statements are m this waj arranged in ly7ed but only that thej cannot be 
a unique linear order based on the anal)- 2 ed mto other atomic facts An 
decimal notation and the reader is atomic fact is itself a combination of 
able to determine by the number at objects Conbdes things) each of 
tached to each sentence what general whose essence lies in its being a coo* 
topic IS being considered what special stiiuent of an atomic fact. But the 
aspect of this general subject is m objects which are elements of atomic 
NXihed and so on sometimes to the facts cannot themscKes be analwcd 
fourth level of specializauon since they form the substance of the 

Furthermore because of the unu world If we take adsantage of the 
5ual meanings assoaated ivith many lUustrabon of an atoimc fact which 
of the terms emplo)ed bj the author Russell gives in his introduction OVitt 
the editor has chosen to publish on genstem does not give illustrations of 
facing pages the otigmal German text atomic facts) we may <ay that it is 
and Its parallel English translation what is asserted by the proposition 
This permits the reader who is famil Socrates is wise This contains two 
lat with German to improve his under objects Socrates and ime each of 
standing of the text by checking with which m its own unique waj unites 
the ongmal German and in many cases with the other to form the atomic 
to detect fine shades of meaning fact Traditional philosophy would 
which might otherwise have escaped call these objects substances and 
him In a book where such common qualities. Wittgenstein states that 
words as “fact object meaning,” however different from the real world 
and truth occur in great abundance an imagmary world might be it must 
and ate emplojed with somewhat unu have something its form m common 

sual connotations the parallel transla with the real world Since the form is 

Uon is of great help The book also giv^n bj the objects we may presume 

contains a valuable mtroduction wnt Wittgenstein to be sajing that any 

ten bj Bertrand Russell which both imaginable world would have to con 
summanzes the text and cntiazes it tarn substances and qualities however 
on some important points these might differ from those m our 

For convenience of discussion It will real world The world is the totality 
be well to combine Wittgensteins dis of atomic facts it also determines the 
cussion of Propos non 1 and the te- nonexistence of atoimc facts for the 
marks on it, with Proposition 2 and none.xistence of an atomic fact is * 
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kind of fact Realitj, therefore, is the 
totality of atomic facts plus the fact 
that these arc all the atomic facts 
Beginning mth Proposition 2!, 
continuing more or less explicitly 
through Proposition 4 and extending 
implicitly through the rest of the book 
Wittgenstein examines what is meant 
b> sajmg that a proposition is a pic 
ture of a fact He describes this pic 
turing relation rariousl) as modeling 
standing for representing corre¬ 
sponding with depicting and pro¬ 
jecting We should note first that a 
proposition is itself a fact By this 
IS not meant the propositional sign 
which expresses the fact though Witt 

g nstein admits that propositions can 
expressed perceptibly through the 
senses but rather the sen$e of the 
proposition The point is of course 
that the proposition is a logical picture 
of the «ct not a viswl one or an 
Bttdihle one He sajs that it represents 
the fact in logical space —a metaphor 
which he uses repeatedly throughout 
the boolc Its representative character 
lies m Its form or structure which 
means a coordinauon of the elements 
in the picture with the objects in the 
fact and an identity of logical form 
exhibited by both the picture and the 
fact Thus the proposition Socrates 
IS wise pictures the fact of Socrates 
Wisdom because Socrates represents 
Socrates and wise represents wis 
dom and the form exhibited by Soc 
rates and "wise in the propositional 
relation is the same as that exhibited 
by Socrates and wisdom in the fact 
"fhat this IS a logical form rather than 
a spatial form is to be seen in the fact 
dial while the sentence Socrates is 
Wise has a spatial order of its ei^ 
ments neither the meaning of the 
sentence nor the fact asserted by the 


sentence is spatial what is common 
to the meaning and the fact is a logical 
structure 

Mote precisely the proposition does 
not stnctly represent the fact hut 
rather the possibility of the fact the 
possibility of the existence and non 
existence of atomic facts A proposi 
tion whose expression mentions a com 
plex IS not nonsense if this complex 
fails to exist but simply false A propo¬ 
sition represents what it represents in 
dependently of its truth or fals ty 
through its form of representation 
through Its sense Furthermore by vir 
tue of the identity of form which runs 
through various facts the picture rep¬ 
resents every reality whose form it 
has thus Socrates is wise also pic¬ 
tures that fact that Plato is human 

The logical picture of the facts is 
the thought (Proposition 3) To say 
that an atomic fact is thinkable means 
that ive can imagine it And if it is 
thinkable it must also be logical for 
anything which is unlogical could 
not be expressed at all Lanwage can 
not express anything which contra 
diets logic any more than a spatial 
figure can represent anj thing which 
contradicts ihe laws of space or can 
represent the spatial coordinates of a 
point which does not exist 

The sign through which thoughts 
are expressed is the proposibonal sign 
Both Mie proposition and the proposi 
uonai sign are facts In the proposi 
tional sign the elements (the tvords) 
are combined in a definite way so that 
the objects of the thoughts correspond 
to the elements of the propositional 
s gn The simple signs used m propo¬ 
sitional Signs are called names Ob¬ 
jects can only be named and spoken 
about tbey cannot be asserted Names 
cannot be further analyzed they are 
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primitive signs They have meanings 
only in the context of proposiuons. 

A propositional expression presup¬ 
poses the forms of all propositions 
that it expresses and thus it ma) be 
said to cliaractenze a form and a con 
tent the form is constant and every 
thmg else is variable If every con 
stituent part of a proposition is 
changed into a vanable the logical 
form (the logical prototype) remams 
Thus to use an example which Rus¬ 
sell gives elsewhere, if we change the 
proposition “Socrates dranl^ hemlock 
into the proposition "Colendge ate 
opium the form of the proposition 
“ARB " remains This may he called 
a “propositional variable." 

In Uie language of everyday life die 
same word often signifies m two differ 
ent ways and different words signifj 
in the same wa) For example the 
verb "to he appears sometimes as the 
sign of equalitj sometimes as the ex 
pression of existence sometimes as an 
intransitive verb and sometimes as a 
sign of identity Words of this land ate 
the cause of some of the most funda 
mental confusions m thought, espe¬ 
cially in philosophical thought The 
only way to avoid these difficulues is 
to mv ent a special symbohsm—a ^m- 
hohsm which obeys the rules of logtcaJ 
grammar Oog^cal syntax) Such niles 
follow of themselves if we know only 
how every sign signifies. Bertrand Rus 
sell and the mathemauaan Gottlob 
Frege have invented such logical sjm 
bolSms, but even these do cot exclude 
the possibilit) of error 

The great advantage of a logical 
language is that it calls our attenaon 
to formal properues of objects and 
facts. This is not because propositions 
express the form of facts but because 
th^ show It and do not state it. No 


proposition is capable of representing 
its form of representation for this 
would require something which is im 
possible—the picture would have to 
place Itself outside its form of repre¬ 
sentation The proposition sJimrs how 
things stand sf it is true.” The exist 
ence of a structure in a possible state 
of affairs is not expressed hy the prop¬ 
osition which presents the state of af 
fairs It IS shovm m the proposition by 
means of its structure The idenorv 
of form which is exhibited by the 
proposition and h) the fact accounts 
for the representation of the fact by 
the proposition but this does not give 
the proposition a formal property of 
representmg the fact. It would he as 
meaningless to ascribe a formal prop" 
erry to a proposition as to denv it of 
the proposiDon And it would be 
equally meaningless to assert that one 
form has a certain propertv and an 
other form has a different property 
for this assumes that there is sense la 
asserting that either form has either 
property We do not ascribe properties 
to forms nor do we ascribe forms to 
propositions or states of affairs. In this 
respect formal concepts differ from 
proper concepts. The prope r concqit 
“man can be expressed by a proposi 
uonal function for example, "x is * 
man” but the formal concept object 
cannot he expressed by "x is an ob¬ 
ject.” In this expression "x” is a sign 
of the pseudoconcept object and to 
say that a rose is an object Cthing, en* 
tity) IS to utter nonsense. The same 
holds true of such words as “com 
plex,” "fact" "function ” and "number 
which should be represented m syra 
balism by variables, not by proper con¬ 
cepts. Recogmzing these as vanable* 
shows ihe absurdity of making such 
statements as There are objects” Cwp- 



poiedlj patterned after ‘There are 
books ) or There is onlj one 1 
Ovhich according to Wittgenstein is 
as absurd as it would be to say *2 plus 
2 IS at 3 o clock equal to 4 ) To sum 
manze then the great advantage of 
a precise logical sjTnbohsm is that it 
pre\ents us from talking nonsense 
The conect use of the s)TnboIs as 
was said abo\e follows immediately 
if we know how every sign signifies 
A further consequence of the no¬ 
tion that object is a pseudo<oncept 
is the impossibility of finding some 
proper!) which all objects possess 
We have alread) seen that atomic 
facts are complex and contain objects 
as elements of a certain structure 
These objects are unanalvtable Con 
sequently to name a certain atomic 
fact IS to presuppose the truth of a 
certain atomic proposition namely the 
propos tion asserung the relatedness of 
the constituents of the complex and 
this in turn presupposes the naming 
of the constituents (object) them 
selves But now according to Witt 
genste n since the concept object is 
a pseudc^concept there is no way by 
which we can describe the totality of 
th ngs that can be named This means 
that we cannot say anything about 
the total tv of what there is in the 
world There is no property such as 
self identity which all objects possess 
To say that if all objects were exactly 
alike the) would be identical and 
there could be onl) one object in the 
vvorld is to assert not a logical truth 
hut an accidental characteristic of the 
vvorld Consequent!) we cannot use 
selfidentit) as a property b) which 
've can locate an object Instead we 
signify objects by means of letters and 
different objects b) d fferent letters 
The simplest proposiuon the ele¬ 


mentary proposition asserts the exist 
ence of an atomic fact Such a propo¬ 
sition IS a concatenation of names and 
IS incapable of analysis into further 
propositions Now it is an important 
thesis of Wittgenstein that all proposi 
tions are truth functions of elemental) 
propositions and can be built up from 
them (An elementary proposition is a 
truth function of itself) Truth func 
tions are obtained m the following 
wav Suppose all elemental) proposi 
bons were given Each of these could 
be either true or false Therefore a 
proposiuon containing three elemen 
lary propositions p q r could have a 
truth function T T F or T F T and 
there would be eight such possible 
truth funebons in case there were 
four elementary propositions there 
would be sixteen truth funebons Start 
ing with any group of elemen 
tar) proposiuons the truth functions 
fonned from them may be arranged 
in a series 

Of the propos uons two kinds are 
parbcularly important One of them 
called a "tautology is a type of propo 
$ non which is true for all the truth 
possibilmes of the elementarj proposi 
tions The other called a contradic 
bon IS a proposiuon wb ch is false 
for all the truth possib I ues of the ele 
menlary propositions The truth of a 
taucolog) is certatn the truth of a con 
trad ebon is impossible the truth of 
all other proposibons is possible Here 
we have the serial arrangement of prop- 
osiuons which forms the basis for a 
theorv of probabilitv An example of 
a tautology is It is e tber ra ning or 
It is not raining this is always true 
legardless of whether the p and the 
fiot-p which It contains are true or 
false A tautology therefore says noth 
mg about the vvorld for it is true of 



all possible states of affairs An exam- logic would have to "ge^ 
pie of a contradiction is "It is both limits of the world', that is, 
raining and it is not raining", this is have to consider these limits from botti 
false regardless of whether the p and within and without the world. Hoj^ 
the twt-p ivhich it contains are true ever, logic cannot go be>ond itselh 
or false A contradiction therefore also "logic fills the world the “ 

"sav's nothing” about the wwld, for it the world are also its limits." This 
IS false for aU possible states of affairs principle also has apphcadons for sol 
Tautologies and contradicnons are ipsism Solipsism is correct, but cai^ 
without sense ' Contradiction is the not be asserted, it can only be "shcnvn- 
external limit of the propositions, tau TTie subject who knows is the Iinut 
tology their substanceless center," of the world, he does not belong to 

Logtad operations are those which iL TTie best example of this theory is 
produce proposiuons from other prop- the field of vision there is nothing »» 

osioons For example, "denial'^(not), the field of sight that penmts us to cm 

'logical addition” (either-or), “logical elude that it is seen by an eje 
mulbphcation” Cand) are all logical Reabty, for Wittgenstein, pro\-es to 
operauons. Thus, operauons do not as be very loose-fcnit No atomic feet con 
sert anything, the result of an opera tradicts any atomic fact, and no atomic 
non, a^proposition, does assert some- fact can be inferred from an atomic 
thing, and what it asserts depends fact There is no causal nexus m 
upon the elementary propositions on ture, and belief that there is such £• 
which It is based We can thus express thing is supersuuon Induction is » 
the general form of all pcopoaoons, process of assuming the simplest law 
this IS a proposiuonal variable whose that can be made to desaibe the regu 
values would be all possible ptoposi lanOes of nature But there is no nec- 
tions Wittgenstein states this form in essity m this process. The only neces 
abstract symbols, it means, according sity is a logical necessity, and the only 
to Russells statement in the Introduc- impossibility is a logteed impossibility; 
fton “whatever can be obtained by and these presumably do not exist m 
taki^ig any selecnon of atomic propo- thesvorld 

smons, negaUng them all, then taking The sense of the world lies outside 
any selection of the set of proposi the world If there rvere loliie it would 
dons now obtained, together wth any have to "he outside all happening 
of the originals—and so on icdefi and being-so For all happening and 
nitely" bemg-so is accidental.' As a conse- 

We saw above that language cannot quence, ethics and aesthetics cannot 

express anything that contradicts logia be expressed, and are transcendental 

Wittgenstein now resumes the discus What, then, is philosophy? It seems 
Sion of this topic and points out that to hase hvo tasks One is to show that 
we cannot say what we cannot think, every proposition is a picture of a fact 
We cannot say that there is this m This cannot be said, for no proposi 
the world but there is not that, for don can say an) thing about itself 
such a statement would imply that "^at a proposition has, for example, 
logic can exclude certain possifaihues the subject predicate form cannot be 
from the world, but in such a case said m a proposition, and that a propo- 
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udon has the form p or q" cannot 
be said m a proposibon Nor can it be 
said how a proposition pictures reality 
A sentence has no apparent pictorid 
character But neither does a musical 
score or a phonograph record and 
neither does a pattern of sound waxes 
obviously picture the sound themselves. 
Yet all of these stand to that which 
they represent in a relation which can 
^ seen m the similantj of structure 
holding between them and the facts 
There is a law of projection” xxhich 
enables us to translate the picture into 
the fact though this law cannot be 
stated And since the law cannot be 
stated we should not try to do so 
Wittgenstein therefore concludes with 
proposition 7 'Whereof one cannot 
speat thereof one must be silent 
But there w another task for phi 
I^phy Philosophj is not a theor) 
like One of the natural sciences ending 
jn a senes of conclusions which can 
« called “philosophical propos tions.' 
It IS an aeiivitj a process ot cUnfea 
Iton in xvhich wc tr) to dclim t 


thoughts which are obscure and con 
fusei If philosophy finds that the 
answers to its questions cannot be ex 
pressed it should realize that its ques 
Uons hax e not been properlj expressed 
for if a question can be put at all 
then It can also be answered” To 
doubt where there are no questions 
IS absurd To insist that the problems 
of life base not been touched 1^ the 
saences and )ct to be unable to for 
mulate these problems which remain 
tn a language xxhich is clear enough 
to permit an ansxxcr is real!) to say 
that there is no problem left Tins is 
precisely what U uteenstetn saj-s. “The 
solution of the problem of 1 fe is seen 
in the vanishing of this problem.” 
The right method of philosoph) i$ to 
turn all of the things which can be 
said oxer to the scienosts who xwll 
toy them and then when an)'one asks 
a mctaphx'sical quest on to point out 
to him that his question tt meaning 
less. Philosophj will then “set the 
world nghtl) “ 



Morals are nays of action tmented to meet speafc situations; reactrons to 
them become habits and acquire prescnphve character , 

Education must enable the organtsm to modify its behavior iit the face of 
noielty , . 

Reflection upon conduct has as its ohjectne the satisfying resolution of 
problem arising from the incompatibthty of various impulses 


In the preface to Human Nature 
and Conduct An Introduction to So¬ 
cial Psychology Dewey says that his 
book "sets forth a belief that an under 
standing of habit and of different 
types of habit is the key to social psy ii is rveweys 
chology while the operabon of im knowledge can solve moral 
pulse and intelligence gives the key and that only scientific method 
to individualized mental acbvity But promise of providing hnov^ledge 
.i_—_fn babii crt that the moral hfe onerates in an environ 


from an adequate theory of huffls^ 
nature inhabit a world in which « 
idea] and the real are sharply 
They must renounce one v\’orld ot 

hveuneasilyin a world splitin two 

It is Deweys contentton 
can ! ' 


to --V 

they are secondary to habit so that the 
mind can be understood in the con 
Crete only as a system of beliefs de¬ 
sires and purposes which are formed 
m the mteracbon of biological apti 
tudes with a social environment 

Thus, to understand ourselves and 
others m terms of Deweys theory, we 
must study human nature and the so¬ 
cial instimuons in which it funcuons 
Both forces work to shape the individ 
ual Morality is the interaction be 
tween the two 


moral hfe tmerates in an environme 
tal setting that is both natural an 
oal Human nature is continuous w' 
the rest of nature, and as a ® 
ICS IS allied with physics and bio 
Since the acbvities of one wrson 
conbnuous with those of omers e 
ICS IS allied with such soaal 
as soaology, law, and economiw fcv 

the past IS not irrelevant vVe 
study history to understand the pr« 
as denved from the past and to e p 
us determine the structure of the 
ture. 

The moral acts of a ^ 


Dewey criticizes the morality of the 
past as being based largely on a,b. llie moral acts or » 

irarv rules latbet than on a sciennBc closel, lelaled to bis bab^ 
unitstanding of human beings The are compared b, Dene; to psich ^ 
fesrhaiegiion and administered lute cal functions Both reijuiie d^ 


tew nave givcii - 

which the mam have obeyed 
reluctance, if at all 

Such morality is largely r«tncU»e 
concerned iiilh uha. should not ^ 
done Many people conform, but Mh 
CIS circumicnt tho moralitj in ihcir 
praclice, iihile going ho sets.ce to it 
or b) basing a theory isbich as olds iI 
V romaolic deuce of the glonfiea 
non of impulse as opp^ to Inoiil 
^gc IS suit a iheory Those iilt^ 
Spt to hse by a morality dnoreed 
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cai tunenons ooui idju..- - 
operation of the organism an 

environment Vices and virtues are n 

private possessions of a person / 
are the result of the interaction o 
man nature and environment A v 
tucs and vices are habits 
corporate objective forces 
be stud ed and understood and 
such, can serve as the basis of mo*’^ 
discussion . t L 

Everyone is familiar with bad ha ' 
They arc tendencies to action wbi 



somehow command us but which we 
usually have acquired without con 
scious intent Since they command 
they are will in a clear sense of this 
word Since they are demanding and 
determine what we regard as signifi 
cant and what as trivial they are the 
self if we are to understand that con 
cept 

Dewey uses this view to replace the 
belief that will is a separate faculty 
which if exercised can achieve what 
ever the individual wishes to achieve 
A person with a bad habit is not sim 
ply failing to do the right thing he 
has formed a habit of doing the wrong 
dung Habits cannot be dismissed by a 
simple effort of will any more than 
ram can be brought on by a simple act 
of dancing As one must understand 
the cond tions that cause drought and 
bring ram so one must understand 
the objective conditions which cause 
and continue habit 

Neither reason nor will can be sepa 
rated from habit What one reasons 
about what one decides upon how 
one acts on decisions is determined by 
the relation of the human organism to 
an environment 

Many people have thought that so¬ 
cial institutions are the result of in 
dividual habits The contrary is true 
for Dewey They are the source of in 
formation about habits m the sense 
that the individual must acquire hab- 
*ts that conform with those of his so¬ 
cial group This explains the meaning 
of such terms as group mind collec 
tive mind and crowd mind They can 
mean nothing more than a custom 
brought at some point to explicit em 
phatic consciousness emotional or in 
tellectual Dewey adds In short the 
pnmary facts of social psychology cen 
tCT about colleenve habit, custom 


One might expect that democracy 
would encourage individuality but 
democracy as we live it seems on the 
contrary to encourage conformity 
Conformity is due to the unfavorable 
influence of past custom as it affects 
beliefo emotions and purposes An 
education tied to the past becomes 
the art of talcing advantage of the 
helplessness of the young the forming 
of habits becomes a guarantee of the 
hedges of custom But habit is not 
necessarily conservative It is any abil 
ity formed through past experience 
One can acquire the habit to seek new 
solutions to new problems as easily as 
the habit to attempt to solve all prob¬ 
lems in old ways Dewey does not de- 
senbe habit as simply a way of acting 
it is also a way of thinking because 
thinking requires energy and energy 
is organized by habit 

Deweys view of habit places him 
in opposition to a central contention 
of the great maioiity of moralists 
They have held that ethical deusions 
can or must be made by the intellect 
unencumbered by nonraoonal disposi 
tions such as habits or customs Moral 
Ity involves relating a set of ideal laws 
to particular situations and deciding 
on a course of action which resolves 
the situation and is in accord with 
these laws What classical moralists do 
not account for Dewey contends is 
the source of ideal laws Such laws do 
not suddenly appear fully formulated 
carrying with them their own demand 
for ob^ence On the contrary they 
grow like language from incoherent 
muttenngs to complex systems of com 
munication requmng adherence to 
rules which are a product of after the- 
fact reflection and which acquire a 
prescriptive character Morab are way-s 
<rf acting intented to meet specific 
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and then chooses the one that will re¬ 
sult m the most pleasure His fint ob¬ 
jection to this theory is that it depends 
on the misapprehension that reason 
leads directly to acuon On the con 
trary habit furnishes the force of ac 
tjon not reason nor jet the antiapa 
non of feeling Secondly there is the 
dilEcuIty of predicung future jdeas 
ures Future pleasures depend on our 
bodily state at some future moment 
and on the environment of that state. 
Both of these are independent of pres 
ent action Things sweet in anticipa 
bon are bitter in actual taste things 
we now turn from in aversion are wel 
come at another moment m our ca 
reer What males utilitarianism seem 
plausible to its advocates is their as 
sumpoon that the organism and its 
surroundings will remain constant 
through ome They project the pres 
ent into the future 

There is seen to be but one issue 
involved in all reflecQon upon con 
duct The rectifying of present trou 
hies the hannonmng of present m 
compabbiliues by projecting a course 
of action which gathers into itself the 
meaning of them all In this sentence 
Dewey summanzes his ethical theory 
as he formulated it m Human Nature 
and Conduct Good means the unity 
that the organism expenences m an 
action which hannonizes incompab 
bdioes A moral act is the solution to 
a problem Moral aims are not ex 
pressed m precepts that exist outside 
action but they are consequences or 
natural effects of action Men lile 
some consequences and attempt to 
achieie them again In this attempt 
at realization consequences function 
as ends. An end is a dream m which 
present conflict is ended the entiron 
mcnl IS corrected and the future is 


seen in terms of a concrete course of 
acbon The dream of fixed ends at 
which all acbon should aim is an¬ 
other expression of mens hope fot 
certainty in acbon That this hope is 
vain is the subject of another of 
eys books The Quest for Certainty 
C1929) 

The funebon of intelligence is to 
foresee the future msofar as this can 
be done by means of principles and 
entena of judgment. These pnnaples 
are like habits When they become 
fixed and are regarded as changeless, 
they can restrict acbon However H 
must be remembered Desvey wares 
that these pnnciples were dented onf 
maJly from concrete situabons and 
that they deserve the deference due to 
any generahzabon that results ft®® 
expenence. TTiey are hypotheses soth 
which to experiment and whose use 
is to forecast the consequences of ac- 
bon . 

What part does desire play w moro 
judgment? Most theones evaluate a^ 
sire in terms of its object But reflec- 
bon shows that a desire can hate o 
vanet) of objects Psj chologicallj d^ 
sire dnves the organism forttard t 
gives activity to life. The projects 
object of the desire and the attain™ 
object never agree however close they 
maj approach one another Desire ^ 
mg witnout wall misses its object be* 
cause acbon is not controlled Desire 
acbng with intelligence Dewcj con 
dudes is led toward Its object 

No person who acts can control ih® 
future his control is limited to the 
present. He may d e before his 
is reached or he may no longer desire 
it as a goal Neither can he pros de 
for all contmgcnacs. If he attempt* 
to do so he will never act at all 
must act m the present A new house 
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ma\ be a future pnal but it !ta$ to be 
built m some present if it is to be 
IutJ m future rtviU are atUinctJ bj 
Icamint; tbrouch action in the pr« 
ent Da\e) applies these iileas to cdu 
cation If exludtion were conducted 
as a process of the fullest utilirJtion 
of present resources lilieratmt* and 
puiding capacities that arc now urt^nt 
It pocs without sasmR that the hies 
of the sountj would l« much richer 
in meininp than thej arc now " This 
principle can also be applies! to mod 
em industrial prcxiuction Tlic worker 
eonfnntcd with article after article 
that he will ncser use soon l<Kes the 
interest ihil might metis ate him to 
make his work cfTicicnt llis work 
seems senseless. 

Tor Dcwc) the scope of morals ex 
lends to all cases m winch there are 
altematnc possihilitios of action The 
'vord “conduct" covers c\cr\ act that 
IS judged better or worse Moralit) is 
not to be severed from other life ac 
Uvities Everv tvpc of conduct incor 
porates value and gives for good or 
fcad a meaning to life 

An) doctrine of moral conduct 
which replaces adherence to precepts 
with a naturali lie ihcor) must explain 
the fact of freedom Whaftver hap 
pens in accord with a law of nature js 
not free and if moralilv is not sotn^ 
how separated as different in kind 
from natural facts moral actions will 
not be free and men will have become 
automatons Dcwc) must meet this 
problem To do so he defines the 


person acting frccl) as having three 
characteristics CO the abilit) to plan 
and act in accord with the plan (2) 
the capacitv to var) plans to meet 
new conditions and CO the convic¬ 
tion that desire and choice arc a sig 
nificmt factor m action The capacity 
to plan presupposes intelligence and 
so intelliccncc is a precondition to 
freedom Tlicre are two sorts of free 
dom freedom to and freedom from 
Freedom from is nccessar) but restne 
live It must leave room for freedom 
to act which requires desire dehSera 
tion and choice 

For Dcvvc) we live in a social 
world We arc conditioned by educa 
non trad tion and environment The 
materials on which our intelligence 
operates come from the community 
life of winch we are a part Morals 
arc social and the school as well as 
other social institutions have a respon 
sibihtv towards them The knowledge 
of how to fulfill moral responsibility 
must come from the social sciences 
just as a castawa) on an uninhabited 
island has no moral problems so mo¬ 
rality 1 $ a natural outgrowth of social 
living Tire question Wh) be moral? 
has no meaning in a social context 
The moral situauon is a part of the 
soaal environment m which everjone 
lives changing and dynamic but al 
ways present alvvajs presenting its 
obligations Morals are actualities In 
moral acts we express our awareness 
of the ties that bind every man to 
every other 
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philosophical stodies 

FinlfKWis^ifi'^ 1922 

PniNCTPAt Ideas Aonanced 

II ,he ’’f ”’”f 1';''“’“’?'““' J"”'’'™' 

If the Imqra* / .u.^Uemtoftendisarfeitr 

JxJ reason tthy the language of common sense is in 
Tfccrc IS ,f^„„^Milonelltolahecmnmonsensesenously 

sisted uren on" f “ „ ,j,„, !,« (,,, evisO is » In yercened hut he 

fal^'to^iSnguis’i hetiieen the rmareness of something on the one hand and 

the content of mi aretiess on t^eas are simply ideas which nork, hut 

Ag<«« the r^.^^^^^J^i,y7clanfcauan of Ullage ,t sW t. 

_the first of When clarification has been achieved 

° ^t5Ssophers^%hoha^'e since whal«ere thought to be genuine ptob- 

agniupof ph' P oramat) kms often disappear completely 

come to be . - , jhe Oxford This method is well illustrated in 

language P. ^as at Gun the present booh But iereis another 

analysts ft ..-ggjated t^di Russell method which Moore in contrast to 
elfr Thesc thtce and cer some of the other analysts considers to 

and ''followers are sometimes be equally important. This is the ap- 
j V* ^ntnst the "Cambridgeana peal to common sense as a basis for 
called Y ” u the distinction between solving philosophical problems Moore 
Ipts t oug ^ convinced that there is usually some 

the sc hai«» in com important sense m which the ordinarv 

man is right when he insists that tables 
exist that other people have being 
%vhen tve are not observing them and 
that time is real Therefore we have 
only to detenmne %\hal this sense is m 
order to refute those philosophers who 
argue that tables are mere ideas or 
that other people hate only apparent 
being or that time is unreal The de- 


^.fv What the analysts base in 

,s an interest in approaching phd 
osophical problems from *e point of 
view of the language in w hich they are 
expressed The philosophical task 
therefore is charactenzed by a painsr 
taking analysis of the fonnulattons of 
Its problems and the statements of its 
conclusions Analysis often takes the 
form of a wordby-ivord study of a 


nhilosophical assertion in the attempt termination of this meaning require a 
eliminate vagueness and ambiguity careful analyas of language in order 
and thus prevent the philosopher from to ascertain what is meant by such as 
wasung his time by trying to solve seroons But it also provides aftff the 
pseudo-problems that lead him uncon 
^ously mto absurdmes and paradoxes 


analysts, a cntenon by which the as 
sertions may be judgM to be true or 



uhlch cniisc us to bcliesc this ilioufjh 
th« mi) not be grounds for the be¬ 
lief Moreoscr to ask for reasons is to 
ask for good reasons—rnsons uhich 
arc actuallj Wicsed and such tint \\c 
would not Iwlicsc in the existence of 
other people unless thej were true 
(Reasons of this kind ma) Iw hud to 
find since philosophers arc often in dis 
agreement as to whit good reisonsare ) 
Finallj when v\e ask for 


the .TMch'oAct '^ 7 ^ 

on the perccntjoni \ » 

of -pcfcoroon- an= excluded m .Irn 

ua'ei that tthen «c set up 
these ^uircments concerning the 
kind of reason which would support 
ouf belcf in the existence of other 
■u ipli* rea^*2e that there can be no 
5uch reason We can shoss on!) that 
certain of our perceptions are con 
fleeted ssith certain other of our per 


- . reasons for 
this Wicf we do not mean reasons 

tthtcl. ,t,n cnclutttcly dc„uu,t„tc aZ, 

that other people exist all that t.eao cxisteneo of other 

hope for IS that out helief «u be « . 

tahhshcduith a certain defirre or P“ existence of other 

ability Since"wc * ‘i. people but onK that we cannot pros-e 

Ucly that there ate other p«r^^o "I" 
base thoughts and feelings sim jj 

, L-I./v*uld sup- reason which would prove conclusisely 

The kind of reason vvhici cou^ * . , , r 

port such a belief Moore claim 
E^se mo P»I»^ 'JJ 

A generabrSu^n has the f”"" 

Ainsts B Senerally ex^“^_^>» 

this ™rneula_r msc the 6^^^ 

Se the mean ngs of those ssxitds 
The relaton m tins ea» is not such 
sve on say that A nUnnj.eoMr 
pemu to B but metely that gn m A 
there is a reasonable probability based 
on actual occurrences that B will €X>- 
cur also In the second place the evj 
dence for the generalizahon must it 
self be obtained through percepUon 
But in making this knowledge test on 
perception we must not be confused 
as to the meaning of this word In one 
sense we may be said to perceive the 
thoughts of others when v\e mtexpret 
what they are saymg m another sense 
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the existence of other persons we can 
see that all of us actually perceive two 
different kinds of things sense-con 
tents" such as patterns of colors and 
shapes and percepuons ihemselves 
For example v\e can perceive n hhie 
color but vv e can also perceive our j er 
ception of a blue color When Berke¬ 
ley said that fo be is to be percejied 
he evident]) meant that for a sense- 
content to exist It must be perceived 
not that for a perception to exist it 
must be perceived But if percepuons 
can exist vvathout being perceived why 
cannot sense-contents also exist with 
out being perceived? Certainly there 
is nothing self-contradictory in the pos 
sihility 

This then provides Moore with the 
proof which he requires. He notes that 
a certain sense-content (his hand sud 
denly catching hold of his foot in a 
particular way) is preceded by another 
sense-content (a paiticular feeling of 



pam) Now if he perceives a similar cause it depends on our mental history 
moxement in another person he can and because we change the world and 
infer that this individual has similar thus make our beliefs m this altered 
feelings (which Moore himself cannot ssorldtrue 

perceive but which stand in the same But Moore insists that James prob- 
relation to the other persons move- ably intends to assert something m 
ments that Moores do to his own addition to these truisms and these 
movement) Such arguments establish further assertions are according to 
the likely existence of others who Moore quite obsiously false Forevam 
have feelings similar to those of the pie All true beliefs are useful Moore 
observer "nie belief is grounded on refutes this claim by taking the belief 
the assumptions that sense-contents can that two plus two equals four which 
exist without being perceived and that is obviously true and then showing 
analogous relations between sense-con that it might be useless—and indeed 
tents provide a basis for inference might even get in the way of our 
from sense-contents that are perceived solving a problem on which it has no 
to sense-contents which are not ac- bearing All useful beliefs are true 
tually perceived Tins is refuted bj lies which work 

Moore now offers an illustrauon of Utility is the only yroperty uhieh all 
the effectiveness of the analyuc true beliefs have in common Moore 
method when it is applied criticdll) to shows that th s proposition reduces to 
the views of another philosopher He an absurdity For it would require that 
examines the claims of William James if on a certain occasion belief in the 
in his book Pragmatism A Nexv existence of something were useful 
Nome for Old Ways of Thinking that bel ef would have to be true even 
(1907) James claims to establish if the thing did not exist A final exam 
three things (1) There is some con pie Whenexcr the existence of a he 
necnon between truth and utility that lief depends on tis the tniili of that 
is true ideas are those that work (2) belief also dejends on us This State- 
Truth IS in some sense mutable rather mem i$ ridiculous for while it mav b- 
than static (3) To an unascertain true that mv belief that a shower will 
able extent our truths are man made fall depends on me the tnifl of that 
Moores scrutiny of Jamess argu belief docs not depend on me for I do 
ments shows that there is ambiguit) in not make the shower fall 
what he sal’s According to one inter- Moore then turns from James to 
pretQtion James seems to be trying to Hume Hume tnes to define the limits 
prove certain things which are really of human understanding b) exam ning 
commonplace and would be accepted a certain kind of belief v\h ch vve all 
b) ever)one Among those are the fol seem to have This is one concerning 
lowing most true beliefs arc useful matters of fact which we have never 
and most useful beliefs arc true since observed but which are based on past 
the world changes a given sDtement experience for example the bcl cf 
mav be true at one time and false at that the sun will nse tomorrow The 
another truth in the sense of our results of Humes nnalvsis Moore 
beliefs does depend on us both be- shows, are inconiiitent with one an- 
84S 



mate, not further analj-rahic kind of 
relation expressed hj sajinp that x 
seam blue or y seem* circular Thu 
kind of relation uoiild ha\c to l»e 
sharplj distinguished from that ex 
pressed in x ts rercaicd to he blue or 
y ts judged to VC circular Since there 
seems to be no reason why there could 
not be such an ultimate relation 
Moore concludes that its existence is at 
least a possibility 

Tlie controsersy as to whether value 
IS subjectue or ohjcctue Moore says 
should be settled b\ translating it into 
the problem of whether \-alue is m 
tnnsic or extnnsic If \aluc is intrinsic 
It must be obicctive, but the converse 
does not hold When we say that a 
thine IS intnnsically valuable we mean 
nso things CO that if it possesses 
this \alue at one time or in one set of 
circumstances or to a certain degree it 
must possess It at another ume and in 
other circumstances and to the same 
degree and (2) that anything exactly 
like the thing in quesuon must ^sess 
the value and to the same degw 
Tnicsc statements are not to be under 
stood as using must in the sense that 
there is nothing which is intrinsically 
valuable and which lacks these charac¬ 
teristics nor m the sense that an effect 
must follow Its cause What is meant 
IS that there couU be nothing which is 
intnns cally valuable and which lacks 
these properties and that a thing 
which is mtnnsically valuable ■wottld 
have to have these charactensUcs cvct 
in a universe whose causal laws would 
be quite different from ours We can 
then say that intrinsic predicates and 
intrinsic values depend on the mtnnsic 
natures of the things which possess 
them But yelloivness which is an in 
t^sic medicate desenhes the thing 
Xhpossesses.. whJebeauo- »hch 


IS m intrinsic taliie does not describe 
Its object 

Moore now returns to his cxamina 
tion of the views of other philosophers 
r H Bradley asserts that all rcia 
tions arc ' mtemar to the terms related 
meaning by this that they all affect 
and pass mio the being of their terms. 
Moore believes this statement to b® 
false if applied to all relations. He 
thinks that there are some relations 
which arc internal and some which are 
external In order to show the source 
of Bradley s error he attempts first to 
clear up an equivocation in the logical 
expression "follows from and sec¬ 
ond to reveal an ambiguity in the 
meaning of the word internal” 

The commonly accepted notion of 
follows from is that wnich is used by 
Whitehead and Russell in Pnwcipia 
Mathematica This is called matenal 
implication and is defined by saving 
that when P materially implies Q it is 
not the case that P is true and Q is 
false The other meaning of follows 
from can be called eniaiTment and is 
defined by saying that when P entails 
Q Q can be inferred from P or Q is 
deducible from P The important dis¬ 
tinction IS that in entailment the rela 
tion exhibits a kind of necessity which 
IS not present m the case of material 
implication 

Now says Moore let us define a re¬ 
lational property as a property which a 
term possesses by virtue of its relation 
to something else For example a man 
possesses fatherhood because he has 
the relation of father’ to someone If 
we then gather together all relational 
properties there are two th ngs which 
we may assert about them CO All re¬ 
lational properties are such that the 
possession by x of the relational prop¬ 
erty P entails that the absence of this 



propcft) m the case of ) matmall) tm 
lies tliat ) js other than r (2} AH ic 
ational pTopcxtics ire such that the 
possession h) x of the relational prop- 
crt\ P malcTially wtjUcs that the ab 
scncc of this propcrlt in the case of j 
enliils that y is other than x Tliesc 
arc two wavs of stating tint if a thing 
tshich his 1 relational propertv did not 
hi\c it the thing would be different 
Those who hclicsc in the intcrnalits of 
all rchtions fielicsc not on!) that l>oth 
(O and (2) arc true, but that (2) 
follows from (0 Neither of these ic- 
cording to Moore is correct (O is not 
true of all relations but onl\ of some 
those of which It IS true arc infernal 
those of which it is false arc external 
Hence there are some relations which 
arc internal and some which are ex 
leinal Fuithermote (2) does not fol 
low from CO as be seen if we ex 
press CO as 

fi entails Cq materially implies r) 
and C2) as 

p materially implies C<J entails r) 

The following example will show 
that C 2 ) does not follow from CO 

Let p equal All the books on this 
shelf are blue 

Let q equal My copy of the Prtna 
files of Mathematics is a book on this 
shelf 

Let r equal My copy of the Pnnex 
fJes of Mathematics is blue 

If we substitute these statements in 
CO and (2) above we can readily see 
that CO IS true while (2]) is false 
Hence Moore concludes (2) cannot 
follow from CO 

Finally Moore examines moral phi 


losiph) This commoni) deals with 
two ideas, the first of which—the idea 
of obhgnfion—is really a moral idea 
and the second of which—the idea of 
tlie good—IS commonly talked about 
bv moral philosophers out is not prop¬ 
erly a moral idea at all When we talk 
about obligation we discover that there 
ate two kinds of rules rules of duty 
which tell us what we ought to do, 
and ideal rules which concern our in 
ner life and tell us what we ought to 
he When we talk about the good we 
mav mean something such as Aristotle 
had in mmd when he defined the 
good hie as the active exercise of 
mental excellence 

With regard to both of these ideas 
Moore says certain philosophers have 
claimed that all we mean to say when 
we assert that a certain action ought to 
have been done or that a certain state 
is better than another is that some per 
son has a tendency to have a certain 
feeling towards the action or the state 
This view makes moral philosophy and 
ethics mere departments of psychology 
and the strange consequence of the 
view IS that no two people can ever 
argue about whether an act is wrong 
or not wrong for the word wrong 
(since It deals with the speaker s feel 
ings) Will mean one thing for one 
speaker and another for another just 
as the pronoun I means something 
different to each person who utters u 
Hence there can really be no such 
thing as a difference of opinion on 
moral matters Moore believes this con 
elusion to be absurd since people do 
cbffec in opinion on moral matters We 
must conclude then that ethics is 
more than psychology though Mooie 
admits that he has some difficulty m 
stating just what this additional de¬ 
mentis 
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PniscjPAi. Ideas Aosanced 


The mind creates symhols to iMterprel the data of exyericncc, to tinderstand 
knoulcdcfi and the significance of science it is necessary to understand the funo 
tion of symhohe forms im erjdanations 

Forms of cof’iulion are affected by language and myth, language, myth, and 
saence are all forms of human exjrression 

Experience begins leith the nnmeifnicy of feeltngs, hut as hi'ing creatures re- 
sponri in accordance uith their needs, certain items in their experience take on 
sign and symbol functions 

In the phase « Inch follows, the ifisiincrion berti ee» self and nonself becomes 
fixed, ike flux of sensations is recognirer/ and ordered into things by the use of 
names, and space and time are concened 

Philosophy becomes the cnticism of language, and religion becomes the cnfi 
cistn of myth 


Ernst Cassirer svas one of the few 
men with sufRcient breadth of scholar 
ship to undertake the task of synihe- 
si 2 ing the findings of tsventieth centurj 
science He wrote authoritatively on 
the history of ideas and on the method 
ology of the sciences, as well as on lit 
erature, politics, and pnmitne culture 
The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms is 
his masterwork, in which he attempts 
to give a s)stematic view of the entire 
range of human achievement 

Thoroughly at home in the fields of 
biology and physics, Cassirer never 
theless turned his back on the more 
unusual ty'pe of synthesis (for exam 
pie, A N Whiteheads Process and 
Reality, 1929) which takes nature as 
ultimate and seeks to interpret man in 
terms of cosmic evolution For Cas 
sirer, modem saence is more interest 
ing for what it reveals to us about the 
mind of the saentist than for the in 
formation it discloses to us about an 


alleged material universe In his syn 
thesis, science is viewed as a cultural 
phenomenon, the most advanced con 
dition of mind since its emergence 
from preconscious animal existence 
His survey is pnmarily a philosophy of 
culture It traces the evolution of mind 
rather than the evolution of nature, 
and indeed gives nature a place among 
the contents of mind In short, Cas 
sirers symthesis is in the idealistic 
rather than in the realistic tradition 
Cassirer’s philosophical lineage is 
easily traced He was a member of a 
group known as the Marburg school 
(after the university where it flour 
ished), which was dedicated to bnng 
ing up to date the philosophy of Im 
manuel Kant Kant had never com 
pletely broken with the belief that 
reality is pnor to and independent of 
our knowledge of it The Marburg 
group considered this belief incon 
sistent with Kant’s own pnnaples. 



and earned through the thesis that 
nothing IS real except what is guen m 
experience Thc^ emp1o)ed Kants 
"transcendental methtxl and sought 
bj the anal)sis of perceptions judg 
ments and arguments to uncoscr the 
structure of the intellect which makes 
knowledge possible. 

Although Cassirer alwnj-s worked in 
this tradition he went well bc)ond 
others of the group in an important re¬ 
spect. It has Ivcn characteristic of the 
successors of Kant to be preeminently 
concerned with cpistcmologj or the 
theory of knowledge Cassirer came 
to bclicsc that knowledge is only one 
aspect of the minds activity and he 
argued that if we arc to understand 
our experience either our immediate 
perceptions or our scientific hypothe¬ 
ses we must familiarize ounehes with 
the development of language and with 
mvthieal tnought as well as with the 
processes of sensation perception and 
judgment According to Cassirer Ian 
guage myth and knowledge are three 
distinct hut overlapping frontiers on 
which the human spirit has advanced 
in Its effort to bring under its power 
the chaos of organ c feelings Forms 
of perception such as space time and 
number together with concepts such 
as substance attribute and causal ty 
all have their origins in primitive sym 
bols images and acts iSot only our 
knowledge of the world but our con 
sciousness of ourselves as well presup 
poses the unfolding and articulauon of 
these foiTOS and such order and in 
telligibi] ty as vve find in our expen 
ence IS m aefuahry fJte onJer wh/cA 
consciousness in its long development 
has itself created 

In this modified form the Kantian 
thesis is no longer dependent on a 
merely theoretical deducuon As Cas 


strer has stated it it is an empmcal 
hypothesis to be verified by reference 
to the findings of students in the fields 
of linguistics and of cultural anthro- 
pologv There is m the three volumes 
of T/ic Philosophy of Syinbohc Forms 
(LflHgHflge Mythical Thought and 
The Phenomenology of Knonledge') 
a minimum of the kind of abstruse 
reasoning which characterizes the Cri 
tiqtte of Pure Reason Instead the au 
thor offers us a compendium of modem 
knowledge in the three fields 

Cassirer first dev eloped the notion of 
symbolic forms in connection with his 
studies m the methodology of the sa 
enctsCSuhstanceandFunction 1910) 
He maintained that the ordinary vnevv 
of knowledge according to which sci 
entific concepts and laws reproduce the 
actuality of things expenenceable by 
the senses i$ disproved by the develop 
ments of modem physics He agreed 
with those mathematiaans and scien 
lists who said that mathematical sym 
bols and such physical concepts as 
mass energy and the atom are not 
empincal facts in the same sense that 
light hear and electricity are but are 
instruments of the intellect which 
make it possible for us to correlate and 
order these more immediate aspects of 
our experience The problem for the 
philosopher according to Cassirer is 
to explore the connection between the 
scientific explanation and the data 
which It illuminates Both the range 
and the precision of the exact sciences 
denve from the purely forma] character 
of their constructions. How then can 
vw account For the agreement hettt een 
the theones and our actual experience? 

Kants approach seemed to point to 
die answer The mind does indeed 
create new symbols to interpret the 
data of Its experience But in so doing 



It onl> carries further the same activity 
in which It his been engaging since 
the dawn of consciousness All our ex 
pcrience has its structure m virtue of 
the crcativit) of the mind An example 
is the perception of things in space 
The vital feelings of earliest men did 
not include the notion of three-dimen 
sional or any other \anety of space 
Even among so-called primitive peoples 
toda\, a m)thical mow of space pre 
vails which lacks the unucrsal, homo¬ 
geneous character that space has for us 
Space m other words is a sjTnbolic 
form by which evolving consciousness 
imposes unity upon the manifold of 
concrete intuition And though the 
higher geometries seem quite to trans 
cend intuition, still they carry with 
them something of our common spatial 
representation Thus, it is not altc^ 
gether surprising that they have proved 
useful for correlating new fields of ex 
penmental data 

The exact saences bring knowledge 
to Its highest perfection and provide 
a capital instance of the role of s)Tn 
hols A philosopher with fewer univer 
sal interests than Cassirer might have 
stopped with this insight But the fact 
that forms of cognition are intertwined 
with those of language and myth sug 
gested to him the answer to another 
longstanding problem of philosophy, 
namelj, that of the relation between 
man s quest for knowledge and his con 
cern with religion moralit), and art 
At this point, the philosophy of sym 
bohe forms ceased to he merely a phi 
losophv of science and was projected 
into a philosophy of culture, in which 
language and mythology would be 
treated not simply as stages on the way 
to knowledge, but as divergent and in 
dependent though supplementary 
ways in which man has raised hunselt 


above the animals and become the 
monarch of all he surveys 

Cassirer went considerably beyond 
Kant, somewhat in the manner of 
Hegel He spoke of his philosoph> as a 
phenomcnologv of spirit in the manner 
of Hegel to whose Phenomeitology of 
the Spirit (1807) he often refers For 
both Cassirer and Hegel historv is the 
story of man’s emerging awareness of 
himself and of his growing freedom 
and autonomy Thev differed in that 
Hegel conceived the essence of spint 
to be reason, from which he concluded 
that all aspects of culture were related 
lo one another in a logical fashion and 
found their consummation in pure 
knowledge For Cassirer, in step with 
the pragmatic temper of his time rea 
son took Its place as one function 
among others Hence, he did not fol 
low the dialectical part of Hegel s phi 
losophy, or suppose that there is any 
rational or logically necessary connec 
tion between language, my th, and so 
ence As a result, he was less tempted 
than Hegel to sacrifice the autonomy of 
art, religion, morality, and other aspects 
of experience to any one master sci 
ence and he remained closer to the 
position of Kant 

Nevertheless according to Cassirer, 
there is a fundamental unity running 
through all modes of experience Lan 
guage myth and science are all forms 
^ expression and governing the m 
tcmal development of each of these is 
a kind of law of three stages which 
Cassirer claimed as the high point of 
his philosophy In a way it too is a 
kind of dialectic although much less 
ngid than Hegel s 

As Cassirer viewed it, the first phase 
in the development of any branch of 
expenence is charactenzed by tmmedi 
acy, when consaousness has not yet 



distinpuislicd clcirlj bct\\ccn subject of say, consent So presumably was 
and object Tlic SNinbol bj means of earliest speech Such must also have 
uhich consciousness succeeds in ar been the condition when myth arose 
testing a portion of the flux is as much which has for its province the realm of 
a feeling as it is something felt It has imagination The hunter for example 
not jet twcomc a medium b\ which the no longer merely recognized his prey 
self responds to the criMronment he* its image took on magical powers for 
cause at this !c\cl the Mtal adjustment him but as the totemic structure of 
is so spontaneous and automatic that no earlier societies suggests this occurred 
distinction is made between one and viithout a clear distinction being mad- 
the other between the hunter and the hunted 

Cassirer drew upon the findings of Knowledge as distinct from language 
biologj and of animal ind infant psj and myth is rooted in sensation and 
chologj to reinforce the csidcnces of propcrlj emerges as the mind gradually 
cultural anthropology in these matters discriminates between the external and 
He was impressed bj the \icw that internal senses and between sense con 
each animal species lues in a world tents and affective tones In contrast 
of Its own which is schematized for it with the usual empiricist account of 
in accordance with its particular or experience Cassirer held that sensa 
game needs Function determines (ions are not given as discrete elements 
form —that is to saj the form under of eimerience but are abstracted by the 
which the world appears to any living mma from a congeries of emotions and 
creature The difference between a sign feelings They are thus early sjmbolic 
and a sjTnbol according to Cassirer is forms and are peculiarly immediate 
that the former stands m a one to-one especially those which like smell and 
relationship svuh the thing signified touch can be identified even by the so- 
whereas the latter has achieved a more phisticated mind either with the self 
universal reference In terms of func or ivith the object 
tion the sign is an immediate somulus Once it has begun the use of sym 
to the organism and normally leads to bols consciousness evolves by a kind of 
a specific response but the symbol necessity Since symbols by their very 
breaks the receptor effector arc and nature introduce a break into the im 
either waylays consaousness or sends mediacy of the vital activity it is in 
It along a detoured route In either case evitable that the break will compound 

a radical innovation has taken place itself TTie second phase m this deve] 

A particular feeling no longer merely opment is characterized by mediacy 
exists—It has become freighted with At this stage the distinction between 
meaning the self and the nonself becomes fixed 

With this change Cassirer argues According to Cassirer the knowledge 

consciousness is on the waj to becoro of objects precedes the knowledge of 

ing self-conscious Still m the first the self only after consciousness has 
phase as has been indicated a large succeeded in dividing and ordering the 
measure of immediacy remains Ges world of things is it possible for it to 

ture for example is partly an expres form anj nohon of an inner subjective 

Sion of feeling partly an imitative act realm This is achieved in large meas 
and partly a conventional designation ure through the fixation that language 
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and m\th male possible The flux of 
sensations is ordered into things cn 
doued SMth independent, substantial 
existence this is largcl) the function 
of naming Space and time, uhich ha\e 
their origin in mjthical imagination, 
also contribute to the ordering and dif 
fcrcntiation of the world No sharp 
distinction is made, houcser, between 
fact and fanc> m)lhieal images are 
reified as well as sensible ones. 

It was a happ) moment in the his 
tor) of mind when the s)-mbol could be 
identified with the tiling sshich it 
symbolized, a lind of honc)tnoon be¬ 
tween life and spirit But it could not 
last With the discoxers* of the role of 
mind m creating s)mbols and the role 
of sjmbols m determining an) world 
representation, man ncccssariK entered 
a third ics-cl of consciousness. This to<^ 
place, as far as language is concerned, 
at the beginning of philosoph), whra 
the magical connection between the 
thing and its name was dissoUcd and 
man s attention directed to the ideal 
and functional character of s^h A 
similar process tool place m the world 
ofm)th According to Cassirer, religion 
deseloped from m)tholog> when the 
disuncuon became clear betiseen the 
sensible image and that which the 
image res eals—opening therewith a 
new dimension in which the norms of 
mvth and magic were no longer ralid 
It IS in the realm of knowledge that 
man has been slowest to recognize the 
creatis e activiU of the intellect and me 
s^TObolic elements in truth The P) 
ihagorean Galilean leiolution which 
oserthresv the world of sense percep 
non onl) strengthened the comnctiOT 
that the intelligible aspKts of the 
world are real and eternal Onty the 
most modem developments prepare us 
to accept the ideahty of space and time 


and the functional origin of our con 
cepts of causalit) and law 
The dialectical motement within 
the 5)701101 using consciousness served 
as the unif)mg pnnapic for Cassirers 
ssstem Because it is purely formal it 
enabled him to view expcncnccs of the 
most diverse kinds as all manifestations 
of the same fundamental actml) He 
maintained that this is the basic differ 
ence between a critical philosophv, 
such as his own, and the traditional 
metaphv*sical s)‘stems which raise one 
or another ohjeclivc content of erpen 
ence to the level of a first principle 
The philosophy of s)inbolic forms does 
not flic that of Hegel, start with ra 
tional nccessit), much less Me that of 
Marx with material necessit) For Cas 
sircr, rational necessity is itself pure!) 
formal when mind works with logical 
concepts, It must, to achieve its pur 
pose, follow the connections that are 
entailed in s)7nbols of this kind The 
same thing is true of phv*sical necessity; 
the kind of order which the mind has 
imposed on the ph)'SJcal world includes 
causahtv A defect of all metaph)sical 
explanation, according to Cassirer, is 
that beginning with an abstract con 
cepl of unitv, It IS compelled to explain 
all multipbcit), and bence also all 
knowledge as illusory He claimed as 
the singular ment of his philosophy the 
fact that it does not suppress an) kind 
ofexpenence Mvth is just as legitimate 
as mathematics and aesthetic feeling 
is not inferior to scientific fact The) 
merely he along different axes and 
the) may represent earlier or later mo¬ 
ments in the evolution of form But 
one vanety of experience is mtnnsically 
no more valuable than another 

On the other hand though all expe- 
nences are, in a sense, equal the) do, 
on dus hypothesis, fit into one another 
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to make up a meaningful universe morphology of consciousness m the act 
And this, according to Cassirer, is some- of expressing itself 
thing that most empirical and positivist His ^stem was also open in the di 
philosophies have not been able to rection of intellect While he recog 
encompass The imstake he found in nized the need for consciousness to 
these philosophies is their initial daun come ever more aware of its own crea 
that experience is composed of discrete tivity, he did not venture to suggest 
sensations and feelings According to that the consummation was yet in 
his critical analysis, such is not die case sight, or indeed that there ever Mould 
The least sense content we are capable be a condition of perfectly self-con 
of discriminating is part of a preformed tamed consciousness In this respect, 
whole. If this fact is admitted, it re the philosophy of symbolic forms in 
solves the difficulty which has always vites contrast with Hegel's philosophy 
defeated empiricism’s efforts to explain of spmt The latter was governed by 
how independent parts can come to- a logical a pnon, which, when it had 
cether to form meaningful unities, once disclosed itself, left nothing fur 
now, for example, five separate sounds ther to discover Thus, Hegel s works 
can form a musical theme or an mtel all bear the impress of finality But the 
ligible sentence For Cassirer, who has a pnon element in Cassirer’s sjstcm 
as his starting point not the contents of i$ muluform and complex Spirit de- 
the mind but the form of the mind as velops in many directions, each of 
It expresses itself, the musical theme which manifests its own pattern All 
or the intelligible sentence is given that can be said w-ith assurance is that 
first and on accurate analysis the struc- there is ahva)s a tendency toward 
ture of the whole is found to be im greater freedom of spint and form, and 
pliat m any of (he parts away from subser\ience to matter and 

Like Kant, Cassirer left his system sense For Cassirer, a world of pure 
open He did not claim that its analy form and inteJbgibiiit) is unthinkable 
SIS is able to reduce experience entirely S)mbolic forms range along a scale, 
to intelligible components At the some dominantly sensible, others dom 
lower end, sense contents always re inantJy intelligible, but no form, no 
mam as a limit, in spite of the fact that object which consciousness can enter 
any feeling or content taken up into tarn, can be completel) without its 
consaousness is already touched with sensible, existential component, an) 
meaning At times he was not averse to more than it can be w ithout the struc- 
speaking of the lower limits as life, tural, intelligible part which gives it 
and he showed some $)'mp3thy with meaning 

Henn Bergson s philosophy But he re- Cassirer’s attempt to account for the 
garded as fuule all mystical attempts evolution of culture without reference 
to know this prime condition by direct to natural events (to such mafferj ts 
mtuiDon, and any attempt to inouire climate, geography, economics, and 
about It m terms of higner sj-mbols, politics) has brought criticism, much 
such as those emp!o)ed oy biologj or as Hegel s $)-stcm provoked reacoon 
soaolog), would, on his vnevv, be self among some of his folJowTfs, But Cas 
defeating 'I^e most that he claimed simr did not denv that other things htv 
for his s)-stem was that it provided s sides consciousness influence runt de- 
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vclopment—lie onK maintained rfiat 
an) attempt to knou them mv-olvcs us 
m the use of a s>7nbolic s)stem \vWch 
ma) or ma) not gi\c a s*3l>(l account 
of uhat comes to pass. Wtth wod rca 
son Ins philosoph) has licen nailed as 
a humanist anssser loculmrologistsand 
economic dctcrminists uho subject man 
to natural Ian's. If Cassirer ts right na 
turc holds no domination o\tr man 
other tlian that which man tlnnls it 
holds At a certain stage of hit intcl 
Icctual dcaclopment he is likely to 
attribute to objects a reality and inde¬ 
pendence which the) do not possess 
and submit himself to their bondage. 
I Iis hope lies in the fact that sooner or 
later he is bound to throw off this )olce 
of dogmatism and mjih When he 


docs and becomes fully aware of the 
creatne uses of sjinbols new sistas 
will open Iicforc him Tins is not to say 
that life ma) not pensh before the ^al 
IS realized or that unsettled b) adsanc- 
ing knowledge and the loss of earlier 
certitudes man may not destros him 
self Two works \s7Jttcn b) dassirer 
in exile from his native Germany dur 
ing World War II CAn Ejsay on Man 
1944 and The Myth of the State 
1946) represent civilization as a fragile 
bark afloat on stormy deeps which we 
must make a posiuve clTort to save 
His lone however, remained hopeful 
much like that of the eighteenth cen 
lury Enlightenment, whose heir he 
was. 


I AND THOU 

Author Marun Buber CI878- ) 

Tyre of work. Theology epistemology 
Pirst jmhltshed 1923 

ParNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

There is no tndcfendent 1 bill only the I extstmg and kmnm tn ohjectne 
relation to something other than itself an It eras encountered by and encom 
passed by the other the Thou 

Just as music can be studied analytically by reference to its notes verses and 
bars or encountered and experienced m such a manner that it is known not by 
Its parts hut as a unity so the I can relate itself analytically to something other 
It or It can encounter the other Thou so as to form a living unity 
The Thou stands as judge over the it but as a judge with the form and 

creatne power for the transformation of It" ^ , 

Each encountered Thou reveals the nature of all reality, hut finally the Itv- 
tng center of every Thou is seen to he the eternal Thou 

The eternal Thou is never known objectively but certitude comes through 
the domain of action 

Since Its first appearance m German come one oF the epoch making works 
m 1923 this slender volume has be- of our Ume Not only does it place 
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within one co\er the best thinhing of 
one of the greatest Jewish minds in 
centuries, but also, more than any other 
single volume, it has helped to mold 
contemporary theology For example, 
ironically the neoorthodox tradition 
in recent Protestantism has appro¬ 
priated in rather wholesale manner 
Buber s ‘ I Thou encounter,’ the ' Eter 
nal Subject,' and other features A1 
though such men reinterpret these 
points from a radical Protestant con 
text others, such as Tillich, have devel 
oped sj stems that are m fundamental 
agreement with Buber's fuller under 
standing Perhaps at no other point do 
liberal and orthodox Christian thinhets 
find so rich a place of meeting 
For Judaism, on the other hand, 
Bubers wrnungs have been a new 
leaven It is not true, as some have 
maintained, that Buber is a rebel from 
basic Judaism, that he is sunpJy a Jew 
by birth and an existentialist bj con 
vtction Rather, Buber is a living mor 
tar for the rich heritage of Judaism, 
some of It long neglected, and certain 
•nsights of contemporary thinking No 
other living writer has so shaken Juda 
ism from its parochialism and applied 
It so releiantly to the problems and 
concerns of contemporary man 
Bubers ivriting is often rhapsodic m 
quality frustraUng the searcher for 
clear and distinct ideas his key work 
has been aptly called a philosophical 
religious poem Yet this is as it should 
be, for Buber is no system builder, but 
the imparter of a way of life At its 
center is a unique tj'pe of relation one 
unnersally available and jet almost 
tiniversallj neglected His task is not 
so much one of detailed and logical ex 
posiuon, but one of evoking diaung 
eduang this relation which is its own 
proof 


Quite early, Buber’s jouthful mas 
teiy of Jewish thought, life, and devo¬ 
tion came into tension with European 
intellectuahsm, especially the thought 
of Kant and Nietzsche Buber s tenta 
live resolution was that of mysucism 
particularly as developed by die post 
medieval Christian mystics But a 
sense of rootlessness drew him back 
towards Judaism, first m the form of 
emerging Zionism, not so much as a 
political movement as a cultural renais 
sance Here, m the venerable roots of 
Jewish religio-culture, Buber found an 
alternative to man's modern plight of 
over-commercialism and super intellec 
tualism But it was m Hosinmi, that his 
answer became crystalized Tbispietjst 
conservative Jewish movement, emerg 
mg in eighteenth century Poland, 
moved him to withdraw from active 
life for five years of intensive study 
The teachings stressed not monastic 
withdrawal, but joyous life in commu 
nines of this world, worshiping in ev 
ery practical acuvity 
At this same time Buber encoun 
tered translations of Suren Xierke- 
gaards work Kierkegaards insistence 
on total involvement and absolute com 
mitment, on the priority of subjective 
thinking on truth as existential or 
Jned truth, and his stress on the cen 
trality of the individual—all of these 
elements made immediate contact with 
Bubers newfound religious devotion 
The resulting tension of existentialism 
and H«sid;?H was creative for Buber 
The emphasis of Hojidim on the 
warmth of community tempered the 
cold stress of Kierkegaard on the lonely 
and anxious individual the latlers pcs 
siRUsm concerning man was Jargelj djs 
solved b) the general Jewish confi 
dence in mans God-gnen potential 
On the other hand, the existentialist 
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as n ucrc, mto the commonplicc Jum who fs all liis life nailctl to the 
world of the “it' As an “It," the ere- enns o*” tlic wtJtld and who ventures 
ated object will l>c scrutiniml with nil to hnnj; himself to the dreadful point 
the insiriimcnts of “ohjectnitv," hut as —to love all incti " Or agiin, the I 
n living cmlodiiTient of a ’^Hiou" it Thou" relation is one in which man 
has the cnjucitj to lift its pcrctucr "calls liis T/ioii Father in such a way 
from the commonplace to the all jicr that he himself is simpK Son 
V vsivc dimension t f the. Tlioii In which Tlicfccan never be hatresiof a "Them", 
all things fundamcntallv participate hatred can be onlv against a prt of a 
As Bubtr contmuallv insists such rcia being The “Tlicni " the whole can 
non IS not simplv subjective for then on!) !« loved for this is the verv na 
It could have no mutualiij "To pm* rure of the mutual relation 
duce IS to draw forth to invent is ro Since each encountered Thou" re- 
find to shape 1 $ to discover " Tins rtla veals the inmost nature of all rcaht) 
tionof"nhau is subjcctivit) and oh- we sec that everything can appear as a 
jcciuitv in a totality which transcends *niou This is so bwuse in the “I" 
the “I It fjuality of either in isolation is an “inliorn Tliou," on a jrton of re- 
Wc begin to sec here that Buber is lation We see this Buber alfirms as 
passing incsitably from the field of the child s fundamental guide to action 
epistemology to tint of mctinhvsics If from the instinct to make contact by 
It be true ttiat (he relationship of I touch and name to its blossoming in 
Hiou" IS a valid mode of apprehend tenderness and love and its perfection 
ing reality a relationship grounded m m creativity All of these emerge from 
the very nature of reality a further the "Is inherent longing for the 
question is unavoidible—what is the Thou Tliroughout life I Thou" cn 
relation of Tliou to Tliou," each of counters continue, but thev are not or 

which is apprehended as the totality dcred for ihcv are only “a sign of the 

and as the illuminator of the whole? It world-order " Increasingly one secs this 

IS Bubers answer to this question to be so for every Thou" inevitably 

which distinguishes him from acs becomes an 'It but man cannot rest 

thetic philosophers such as Santavana content with only a momentan "I 
Jordan and Bosanquet and marks him Thou relation The inborn Thou 
as a religious philosopher He begins can be consummated only m a direct 
by perceiving love as the unique qual relation with the "Thou which cannot 
ity of the ITTiou relation Jove as a become Tt All lesser 'Thous"whet 
metaphysical and metapsychical fact the soul for the relauon which is abid 
This IS the nature of the relationship uig for which all others are mere fore- 
between Thou and Thou and the shadows Through them the I sees 
T as It parucipates in that which is that the Thous are such only be- 
the constituting relation of all At this cause they possess a hvang Centre 
central point Buber comes intnguingly that the extended lines of relations 
close to Christianity Love is respon meet m the eternal Thou 
sibihty of an I for a Thou In this lies Witness to this is exhibited for Bu 
the likeness of all who love from ber even in the practical realm Men 
the smallest to the greatest and from can bye in mutual relation only when 
the blessedly protected man to thqr first take their stand m mutual re- 
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lation ulth a linng Center Agreatcul awareness of the Thou serves the 
turc rests on an original relational truth t\hich though higher than rea 
event from which a special conception son )et docs not repudiate it He 
of the cosmos emerges Loss of this does in communal life precisely what 
center reduces a culture to the impo- is done in personal life by the man 
tence of a mere It Likewise mar who knows himself incapable of re- 
nage is consummated b) a couples mu alising the Thou in its purity jet daily 
tual roicahng of the Thou to one an confinns its truth in the It in accord 
other onl\ tncrcbv do thej participate ance with what is nght and filling 
in the Thou wnich is unifying for the day drawing—disclosing—the 
ground in which mutual relations in boundary line anew each day Such a 
all realms arc possible Whatever name life is imaracteiized by action filled 
one gives to dus Thou if he really tvith meaning and joy and possessions 
has Thou” in mind despite his illu radiating with awe and sacrificial 

sions he addresses the true Thou power These are the truths of primi 

which cannot be limited bj another U\e man encountenng with wonder 
Even though he regards himself as an the immediacy of life but now pun 
atheist he stands m a relation which fied of superstition and fitted for avil 
gathers up and includes all others ized community To hallow life is to 

This meeting of the Thou is a nut encounter the living God to eneoun 
ter both of choosing and being chosen ter this Thou is to hallow life—this 
One can prepare jet since all prepara is the paradox which best summarizes 
dons remain in the realm of It the Bubers thought 
step from that realm is not man s doing It is m this relation that Buber sees 

Thus the word encounter is the only true theology resUng Its basis is not 

one appropnate Epistemologicallj the dogma a content once and for all de 
particular encounters are prior meta livered It is a compulsion received as 
physically the Central Thou is eter something to be done its confirmation 

nallj prior Through the former we are is its product in the world and the 

addressed by the latter ours is the re singleness of life lived m obed ence to 
sponse It is here that we reach the it This is the meaning of revelation 
apex of Buber s position— In the rela revelation which is eternal and ever 
oon With God unconditional exclusive available It must be completed in the- 
ness and unconditional inclusiveness ologj in objectification but the abid 
are one This relation means neither mg sm of religion is to substitute the 
the loss of world nor I but a giving object Gcation for the relation to make 
up of the self asserting instinct by le- the Church of God into a god of the 
gard ng all m the love relation of the church to make the Scripture of God 
Thou The world of It cannot be into a god of the scripture The mys 
dispensed with nor is it evil it be- tery at the foundaUon of theology can 
comei demon c only when, the moti not be dispelled yet language can 
vatmg drive is not the will to be related prant m the r ght direction For Buber 
but for example in economics is the affirmations God and the world 
die Will to profit or in politics the or God in the world are still in the I 
will to power Bubers ethic can be It realm but the declaration the 
clearly stated—man parucipating in world in the Thou points to the true 
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»trc4J on authcnilc exufcnce grounded 
in the totall) free and responsible dea 
jion of the self transformed Buliers 
earlier concern snth m)stjc ahsorp- 
tion and the Illusory nature of the 
commonplace s\or1d In personal or 
penences resulting from mens seeking 
him out for help Buber learned the 
utter ncccssit) of religion as a this 
u-orldl) faiili as a total dexotion tram 
forming ever) aspect of common I fe 
together The unique "I Thou” «a$ no 
longer undentood as a state of the 
absorbed individual m unity with an 
Absolute but as a permeating relation 
sh p uith all life—a hied cxpenence 
not of loss but of transformation and 
fulfillment in rcciprocitj With this 
ley awareness Buber’s religious philos 
opny vvas fully formed and it emerged 
in ms greatest willing / and Thou 
Quite clearly this work is an essay 
m epistemology it is epistemology 
however not simply in die tradiuonal 
sense of understanding the nature and 
ascerta nable truth of common'sense 
perception but in the sense of cxplor 
ing in sweeping fashion the possible 
“modes or types of knowing It is 
Buber’s thesis that smet cmpincism is 
only one of several kinds of relation 
with reality and that a life founded 
upon this mode alone is anemic to the 
core Although he refuses to argue the 
po nt Buber assumes lhat the plurality 
of modes corresponds with dimensions 
with n reality itself Such a contention 
stands within a Gme honored tradition 
whether it be Plato s distinction be¬ 
tween sense impression and noesis or 
most recently Teilhard de Chardins 
distinction oetweeu the inner and 
"outer' aspects of all things Such a 
disuncuon Buber holds cannot be log 
ically argued for logic is simply the in 
strument of one of these modes and 


does not appl} to others. VenCation a 
thus intrinsic to the mode itself it a 
%elf-verif)ing and requires no further 
“proof" 

Bubers kc) affirmation is this—"To 
man ilie world is twofold m accord¬ 
ance with his twofold altitude" This 
overarching attitude is expressed m 
ever) Janguige bv the wonls ind eating 
“1" “It " and *Thou " “It" and *TJiou" 
do not signifj d ffetent dungs Buber 
insists but two different relations pos¬ 
sible berween the same self and the 
same "ob)cct" This is an inictcsuog 
contention fiat developed in dead by 
Kicriegaard for in general parlance 
the ground for such a distinction a usu 
ally held to be vvithin the object itself 
tlnderlyng Bubers posiuon here a a 
rad cal rejection of Dcscancs famed 
"Cogifo ergo sum" There a no such 
dung as on independent "I" which in 
ternally certain of la owt» cxisience 
then moves externally to God and the 
world Rather there a no I in itself 
but only the I ejosung and known m 
these tivo basic ways. 

The "I It" relation is the realm of oh- 
jeetjvity the realm of "experience," 
which is generally undentood as per¬ 
ceiving imagining wJhng feeling 
and thinking It includes all activities 
of the *1 in wh ch there is an object, 
a dung whose existence depends on 
being bounded by other things ” Here 
one expenences and extracts knowl 
edge concerning the “surface of things. 
Above all the I It eicpenence is uni 
lateral in it the 1 alone is active and 
the object perceived has no concern in 
the matter nor is it affected by the ex 
penence 

This experience as well as the T 
Thou occurs in regard to three 
spheres—our life with nature, 'nth 
men and with mtelhgible forms For 



example, to use Buber’s most difficult 
illustration, in an “lit” experience 
with a tree, I may look at it, examine 
Its structure and functions, classify it, 
formalize the laws of its operation, see 
it in terms of its numencal components 
or control and shape it by activity But 
not only may I expenence the tree but 
I may enter into relationship with it— 
this is the mode of “I Thou ” Here I 
am "encountered’ by the tree, I be¬ 
come bound to It, for it seizes me with 
“the power of exclusiveness ” A1 
though this relation is totally different 
m kind from the ' I It" expenence, it is 
not stnctly different in 'content" In it 
one does not have to reject or forget 
the content of objecuve knowledge, 
rather, all of the above enumerated 
components become indivtsibly united 
m tne event which is this relation— 

‘ Everything belonging to the tree is in 
this Its form and structure, its colours 
and cheimcal composition, its inter 
course with the elements and with the 
stars, are all present in a single whole " 
\Vhile objective knowledge is al 
ways of the past, the teUuon of the ‘ I 
Thou" IS always present, a "filled pres 
ent " Above all, charactensuc of this re¬ 
lation is its mutuality Yet we cannot 
say that in this relauon the tree exhib¬ 
its a soul, or a consciousness, for of this 
we can have no expenence The rela 
non IS undifferentiated, and to incjuire 
of Its constitutive parts is to disinte¬ 
grate what IS known only as an indms 
ible whole Such a wholeness is all 
consuming and absolute—a 'He" en 
countered as a ’Thou” is a "whole in 
himself” and "fills the heavens " What 
Buber means is not that the "He" alone 
IS existent but rather diat diis relabon 
IS such that "all else lives in his light" 
To one not naturally inclined to 
Buber s way of thinking, the best avail 


able illustrations, as Buber’s own ex 
amples clearly indicate, are from the 
arts In fact, Buber maintains that the 
‘ I Thou” relation is the true source of 
art Music can be analyzed in terms of 
notes, verses, and bars, this is the 
realm of the “I It" This same music, 
however, may be encountered m a liv 
ing relation in which each component 
IS induded, yet experienced not as 
parts but as an inseparable unity In 
artistic creativity, a form which is not 
an offspnng of the artist encounters 
him and demands effective power 
This calls for sacnfice and risk—nsk, 
for endless possibility must be ended 
by form, sacnfice, because the work 
consumes ihe arbst with a daim which 
permits no rest Buber's interpretabon 
of this arbsuc form is helpful m un 
derstandmg the ‘content of the "I 
Thou” encounter Says Buber, ‘I can 
neither expenence nor describe the 
form which meets me, but only body 
It forth ” 

Here we begin to see Buber’s transi 
bon from the exclusive relabon of the 
T Thou ’ to the inclusive, concerned 
life which Buber espouses, in contrast 
to the mysbc The ‘ 1 Thou' is consum 
mated in acbvity, acbvity which mev 
itably partakes of the I It' expenence, 
but acuvity which is redeemed, for in 
being the creabve and transforming 
ground of acbvity, the TThou" rela 
bon IS exhibited m its Fullness This 
creabve tension of “It and Thou ’ m 
the piacbcal life is exemplified in such 
contrasts as those between organization 
and community, control and mutu 
ality, and individuals and persons The 
'Thou" stands as judge over the "It," 
but a judge inth the form and creative 
power for its tiansformabon In exis 
tenbal living the fathomless dimension 
tff the "Thou” IS creativcl) incarnated, 
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relation With hesitation, Buber at 
tempts to say more, drawinp heaviK 
upon the artistic analogy *nie Goa 
man relation is characterized by the 
polarity of crcaturclmcss and creativity, 
of being totally dependent upon God 
and yet totally free Tor Buber this ten 
Sion can only mean that uhile we need 
God in order to exist, God needs us 
for the very meaning of life That is, 
' there is a becoming of the God that is* 
—herein is the eternal purpose of our 
existence Mutual fulfillment, which is 
the I Thou' relation, must mean, in 
the final account, that we are axrea 
tors with God in cosmic fulfillment 
Such declarations will raise immedi 
ate questions for the logical philoso¬ 
pher Is this absolute idealism panthe¬ 
ism pan psychism, or process philoso¬ 
phy? In what sense is this the theisiic 

W’Otld view of traditional Judaism cen 
tered m the God of providence and his 
tory? Buber s refusal to be of any help 
here shows the degree to which he is 
not a philosophic system builder but 


an existentialist and, aboie all, a re- 
Ii^ous thinker The problem for him is 
not so much to know as it is to act in 
Iised awareness of the omnipresent 
‘Thou " 

But at least this much can he said 
In Buber we haie the general Kantian 
position taken to a religious conclusion 
The realm of the Thou" is the realm 
of the noumenon, here is to be found 
no causality but the assurance of free¬ 
dom 'The realm of Tt is the phenom 
cnal realm, the realm of necessity, cans 
ality, and the objectificauon of all ac¬ 
cording to finite categories But for 6u 
ber the noumcnal is more than a postu 
late or an inference Similar to Kant’s 
impact of the moral tmperame and the 
encounter of beauty and sublimity in 
the Cnhque of Judgment, the noume¬ 
non 1 $ encountered through the total 
self And finally, as m Kant, the eternal 
Thou IS never knoivn obyectnelv, 
but certitude of it comes centrally 
through the domain of acuon 


THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE 

Author Charlie Dunbar Broad CI887 ) 

Tvpe of work Metaphysics philosophy of mind ^istemology 

First published 1925 (Tamer Lectures Trinity College Cambridge, 1923) 

Principai. Ideas Advanced 

Of the three theories ad\anced to cccownt for differences m material objects — 
vitalism the theory of emergence, and mechanism—the emergence theory »s 
the most satisfactory new wholes are formed tn nature the hehavtor of which 
could never have been fredicted from knowledge of the parts 

The mmd body problem (What are the relations between body and mind?) 
has been made difficult by confusion concerning the meanings of mind and 
body but the solution probably ts that mind affects body, and body affects 
mind 
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There must he a center of consciousness which is more than a mere ordering 
of sense data hut this center may he nothmgmore than a mass of hodtly feelings 
Memory traces are neither purely mental nor purely physiological they are 
psychic factors 


C D Broad shares the realist stand 
point of his Cambridge colleagues 
G E Moore and Bertrand Russell 
and his work combines the formers 
meticulous habits of analysis with the 
latter s respect for the findings of the 
particular saences The present vol 
ume deals with the problenls which 
confronted the new realism when it 
had passed beyond its early polemic 
phase and was faced with the task of 
formulating the details of its own posi 
tion It IS a patient at I mes wean 
some ransacking of modern knowl 
edge for clues as to the ultimate con 
stitut on of the world From an overall 
po nt of view it presents a single $u$ 
tamed inquiry into the place of mind 
m nature concluding m favor of a 
kind of emergent matenalism But the 
argument takes second place to the 
definition and analysis of problems 
wh cb arise along the way so that the 
work may be profitably consulted m a 
topical manner 

Among the questions dealt with are 
those pertaining to mechanism and 
vitalism mind and body perception 
and matter the unconsaous and the 
evidence of mans survival of bodily 
death Broad makes no claim to gve 
original solutions to these problems 
His method which is more memoia 
He than his conclusions is to bung the 
widest possble range of hjpotheses 
under investigation Some of tfiesc fie 
elim nates on the grounds of Iingu stic 
confusion and logical inconsistency 
others for want of empirical evidence 
until only two or three are left- Of 
these he observes wnth d ffidence that 


the evidence slightly favors one above 
the others 

Broad holds the particular sciences 
in high regard and believes that our 
understanding of the world is entirely 
dependent upon them But in Broads 
view the construction of a philosophy 
of nature is hampered by the failure 
of scientists to check their hypotheses 
with the findings of men in other 
fields of investigation Thus physi 
cists have too long undertaken to give 
an account of matter without attend 
mg to the findings of biologists simi 
larly epistemologists have traditionally 
discussM nund only in the context of 
knowledge and have neglected its rela 
tion to man s bodily life Broad sees it 
as the function of the philosopher to 
take the lead m helping overcome this 
departmentalism By formulating prc> 
asely what presuppositions and con 
sequences a given explanatory theory 
entails the philosopher seeks to help 
the scientific worker to see the limits 
of his evidence and thus to save him 
from committing himself to a more 
general hypothesis which although 
su ted to his purposes may be ren 
dered dubious by findings in another 
field The philosopher must often take 
It upon himself to bnng up alternative 
possibilities which experimenters have 
neglected and to focus evidence upon 
them from widely separate sources. 
Rjt the rest of ma? fiypotfieses is af 
ways the ava lablc evidence and 
where this is inconclusive the philos 
opher must be content to leave his 
quesuons unanswered 

Since nun) of the diificulues which 
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sre encountered in explaining ‘die 
mind and its place in nature stem 
directly from uide-spead preconcep¬ 
tions about unit), suostance, and cau 
satlon, Broad begins hts book by con 
lidering these matters at what he calls 
"the level of enlightened common 
tense' 

The argument between TMcrniils 
and flurallttt he finds confused by the 
failure on both sides to make cleat 
whether their claims apply to sub* 
stance. dilTerentlating attributes, or 
specific forms Spinoza, for exam* 
pie, dalmed that there is one 
substance, but he supposed that 
there are many differentiating attri 


that they are due to a peculiar com 
ponent a soul or ‘ entclechy”, emer* 
eence denies a peculiar component 
But maintains that new 'wholes" are 
formed in nature the behavior of 
which could never have been pre¬ 
dicted from a knowledge of their com¬ 
ponent parts, and meehanlsm, denying 
both of these contentions, holds that 
there Is never anything In the behav¬ 
ior of the "whole" that is not dete^ 
mined by the parti and, in principle, 
dcduclble from a knowled^ of them 
Of these three hypotheses. Broad finds 
vitalism the weaxeit, both because ef 
Its obscurity and because of its non- 
verifiability It was plausible only so 


butes, whereas Leibniz held that there long at Jt was thought to be the sole 


is but one differentiating attribute but 
many substances In our day, according 
to Broad, there is no serious question 
of our being anything other than sub- 
itantlal pluralisti what is in dispute 
is whether there is more than one spe¬ 
cific form of being , , „ 

The issue between the vitalists end 
mechanists in biology Is llIusKatlvc 
"Are the apparently different kinds of 
material objects Irrcduclbly different? 

As Broad defines it, mechanism, when 
strictly interpreted, includes four 
latcd assumptions one kind of stuff, 
one intrlnsfc quality, one kind ot 
change, and one fundamental l«vv oj 
change These assumptions provided 
an adequate framework for Galfican 
physics, but they have never been 
quite satisfactory for chemistry or bJoI 
ocy, or for recent physics When a 
modern scientist claims that he is a 
mechanist, he uses the term in a ntodi 
fied sense According to Broad, there 
are three possible ways of accoundng 
for apparent differences in the behay 
lot of physical bodies vitalim holds 
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alternative to mechanism Mechanism 
has in Its favor the tidiness which it 
enables us to bring into our view of 
the world since it seems highly prob¬ 
able that living cells are composed of 
chemical atoms, and that atoms are 
composed of electrified particles, one 
hos only to suppose that these obey 
the same elementary laws and that 
they are compounded according to a 
single Jaw to open up the possibility 
of a purely theoretical deduction of the 
behavior of any body from a know! 
edge of the number and arrangement 
of the atoms But in our present state 
of knowledge, the facts luegest that 
there is less unity in the world than is 
postulated under this ideal All the 
sciences present instances of wholes 
which are not intelligible in terms of 
their elements For example, vectors 
cannot any longer be treated as sums 
In the ordinary sense of the word, or 
ganic compounds composed of identi 
cal elements in identical proportions 
am found to manifest distinct charac¬ 
teristics depending on the structure of 



the molecule, and, most obvious of 
all, the data of consciousness- 
colors, smells—ha%e no intelligible re* 
lation to the phjsical Mbrations or 
chemical changes which we take to be 
their causes Such considerations 
^^elgh in fa%or of an emergent theory 
of nature, according to which each 
Ie\cl of phenomena must he dealt \vtth 
in terms of laws peculiar to itself 
Broad believes that vitalism arose be* 
cause of real defects in the mechanis 
tic explanation of biological facts, and 
that the emergent theory corrects the 
errors of mechanism with minimum 
loss to the ideal of unity, order, and 
law While continuing to hold to one 
differentiating attribute its proponents 
are pluralists when it comes to the 
quesuon of special forms which they 
hold are not illusory 
It 1 $ useless to ask whether mental 
facts ate reducible to matetial or ate to 
be treated as existing in their own 
nght until one has considered what m 
the light of current knowledge these 
terms can signify Broad reviews at 
some length the traditional debate over 
the mtndbody question but expresses 
grave doubts as to whether the debate 
serves any useful purpose The argu 
ments he sa)s have been incredibly 
bad making it difficult to see how 
they have imposed on so many learned 
men If anything can be concluded 
from them it v\ould be in favor of the 
theory of two fold interaction rather 
than of psvchophysical parallelism 
or epiphenomenalism—mind and bodv 
reflecting each others activities But 
in Broad s opinion the notions Tiody 
and mind are so badly in need of 
clarification that it is doubtful whether 
the notion of interaction is suitable 
to desenbe the relation between them 


The bulk of the book, therefore, is 
devoted to investigating the notion of 
mind in us various contexts 
We can get at it most directly by 
considering the mind m the knowl 
edge situauon Broad enters the con 
temporary epistemological controversy 
and devotes separate chapters to per 
ception, memory, introspection, and 
our knowledge of other minds Espe¬ 
cially important for understanding the 
constitution of the mind are such ques 
lions as What is the status of sense 
data? Are they components of the phys 
ical object? Are they components of 
the perceiving mind? Or are they m 
some way distributed between mind 
and the phvsical object? Broad leans 
away from those theories which regard 
sensa Cthat is, sense images) as tnde 
pendent of mind and which interpret 
perception as a selective relation be¬ 
tween two physical regions The diffi 
culty of accounting for illusion on these 
grounds causes him to favor the view 
that sensa are peculiarly related to the 
mind On this theory which is closer 
to critical realism than to neorealism 
a distinction must be maintained be¬ 
tween the epistemological object and 
the physical object The former is 
made up of sensa—color size shape— 
together with a mass of bodily feelings 
and quasi beliefs The physical object 
IS otherwise determined extension and 
geometneal properties actually do 
charactenze it but they are never 
more than analogous to the size and 
figure which as sensa are present to 
imnd 

But Broad s problem in this book is 
not primarily to give a theory of 
knowledge Rather it is to single out 
the elements in the knowledge proc 
esses which must be described as 
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and he concludea \%nth the humanistic 
refrain, that the prospects arc good for 
man to modify the \s-orld fas’orably 


by the exerdse of his outi mental c 
adties—In the use of svhich he hi 
arely made a start 


ETHICS 

Author. Nicolai Hartmann (1882-1950) 

Type of u*erh; Ethics 
Ftrst pihlhhed: 1926 


^niNcrPAt Ideas Advanced 

Ideal principles influtn^ real things; values and ohUgations have autono¬ 
mous being m the realm of essence, but frovide human beings vHth the founda¬ 
tions of morality. ^ ' 

Voliwlimal or, pot.ihU lo mn. cf mord 

value complexes. 

There is e ^sermhele order emong vehies, lUhough valuti ore reloHve to 
persons, they have objective status. 

Morol vofoM ore reoJaei iy seeking so seossre suck nonmoro! vclues os its- 
telUgence. health, and equality. 

Tke liiree ynndfol hrmehes of she good ore the uohte, riehuess of euverieuce, 
and purity. ' * 

Moral law can bind the will without determining it because the will operates 
under the influence of moral obligation, on a plane between the physical emd the 
ideal. ' 


People who suppose that reading a ethics of Kant ("duty for duty's sake”) 
book about ethics should make one a and the material ethics of'^Anstotle 
better person will find that Hartmann's ("the good life”), tabng from the 
work on the subject (espedally Vol- former the concept of obligation and 
ume Two) fully meets their expects- uniting it in a novel way with the 
tions. Broadly conceived, it has some- latter's appredation for concrete value, 
thing of the character of Aristotle’s _ According to Hartmann, a new ex- 
bJtcomachean Ethics in that it discusses igency confronts ethics, one which 
actual goods, including human virtues, Nietzsche first made plain. Formerly, 
in a manner that enhances our appte- it ^vas supposed that man Jmows what 
dauon of them, but it also resemoJes is good and what is evil, so that prac- 
Kant’s Metaphysics of Morals (1785) deal ethics need ^ concerned only 
in the way it elaborates the conditions with means for realizing self-evident 
whidi make moraliw possible. One cods, and theoretical ethics only with 
may say that it comoines the formal fitting moral phenomena into one’s 



larger world-view In the present crisis, no answer, nor by the subjectivist 
however, as Nietzsche showed, no claim that any answer must be an ex 
goals are any longer self-evident, and pression of man's will He believed, on 
we must inquire what is good and the contrary, that an analysis of moral 
what IS evil Nietzsche’s attempts to an phenomena discloses the principles 
swer this question were, in Hart which we need to make moral dea 
mann's opinion, sadly incomplete In sions and at the same time sheds light 
loxicated by the view which opened upon the nature of man and his place 
before him, Nietzsche thought that he in the world 

had comprehended in a glance the Hartmann's preoccupation with the 
whole realm of values, failing to see proHems of human life is seen in his 
that he had entered upon "a held for method He did not take it as the goal 
mtellectual work of a new kind More- of philosophy to solve problems, for he 
over, his celebrated demand for 'the was reconciled to the possibility that 
revaluation of all values, with its im teahw may not be competely intelhgi 
phat relativism, contradicted his claims ble In his view, philosophic^ progress 
elsewhere to have discovered positive consists in learning to distinguish be- 
goods Nevertheless, according to Hart tween what we know and what we do 
mann, out debt to him is immeasuca not know, and again, between what is 
hie He marks the turning point be- knowable and what is not Problems 
tween backward looking and fonvard serve as instruments or probes for ex 
looking (Promethean) ethics plonng the condiuons of our existence 

It is clear that under Nietzsches m Certain key problems, which he desig 
spiration Hartmann was grappling nated by me Greek word aponae, by 
with difBculties of the same order as the very stubbornness with which they 
exercised Martin Heidegger and the resist our sj-stematizing efforts keep us 
Existentialists Man, by virtue of his alert to disparate kinds of being 
powers of thinking is a problem to Besides nis Ethics, Hartmann \viote 
nimself The rift which thought intro- important systematic works in episte- 
duces into his soul sets him ever apart mology and metaphysics in which he 
from other animals and confronts him defended a realistic theory of knoul 
with the ceaseless problem of deciding edge and a pluralisuc theory of being 
what sort of being be shall become There are, as he conceived being, 
According to Hartmann, the fint and many kinds or grades of it each with its 
fundraental question is "What oivn categories and pnnaples These 
ought we to do) ’ This is the practical seemed to him to be arranged in strata, 
question, and it has become urgent m so that the categories of the loiser 
our day because Western culture no grades of being continue to operate on 
longer provides a convinang answer higher le%els where, however, they are 
But we cannot answer it until we have supplemented by new pnnaples. As a 
answered a second theorcucal ques resiflt of hii pfobinp, he distinguished 
Uon 'What is valuable in life and in the following grades of reality the 
the world? This is the question to spatial outer world which is subdi 
which philosophical ethics must ad vided into the inorganic and the or- 
dress itself Hartmann was not swayed ganic and the nonscatial inner world, 
by die skeptical demur that there is which is subdivided Into the psyxhlc 
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mental and to ask whether these men simpliaty would favor the latter ac* 
tal events presuppose a single substan count 

tive mind Against the ncorcalists Here we have a further instance of 
Broad holds that there must be a cen Broads rule that one must leave open 

ter of consciousness which is more the choice between nval hypotheses 
than a mere ordenng of sense data in unul other fields are heard from If 
a field but he leaves open at this epistemology and abnormal psychol 
point the question of whether the cen ogy are inconclusive it remains to 
ter need be conceived as a pure ego consider evidence for human sunnval 
and develops the alternate possibility of bodily death If the mind or any 
that It IS no more than a mass of part of it persists beyond the death of 
bodily feelings Tins latter he be- the body this is important evidence 
lieves is sufficient to account for our against the physiological explanation 
conviction that there is a continuing of memory traces 
abiding self which is present as the The traditional ar^ments for im- 
knovver in every cognitive act particu mortality including me one based on 
larly if it is allowed that the feelings moral worth Broad regards as 
are causally dependent on the traces aous He is more m^tessed by me 
left by past expenence evidence collected by The Soaety for 

It IS the question as to the nature of P^chical Research particularly ao 
these traces that opens up the whole counts of seances which disclose in 
problem of The Unconsaous to formation presumably unknown to any 
which Broad devotes the third part of but deceased persons But granune the 
his book His analysis of this ambigu facts it is another thing to conclude 
OU5 nouon is worthy of being con- that the whole mmd survives The low 
suited for its own sake He is not with iniellecmal and moral quality of the 
out appreaauon for the clinical m alleged messages weighs against the 
sights of the psychoanalysts and for view that anything comparable to a 
the light they have shed upon the ex pure ego survives Broad thinks that it 
istence and activity of traces and is suffiaent to postulate the pars stence 
groups of traces wh ch are inaccessible for a longer or shorter time after death 
to introspection But he is not so ready of a psychic factor which is not it- 
to grant the claim that these hidden self a mind but it may carry modifi 
factors are mental Two theones bal cations due to expenences which hap- 
ance out about equally at this stage of pened to John Jones while he was 
the investigation the memory traces al ve This gives us a third hypothesis 
which seem called for to explain nor by means of which to account for the 
mal memory as well as aberrant be- memory traces they are neither mental 
havior can be interpreted as mental nor physiological But peculiarly psy 
but they can also be viewed as purely dbic In the normal personality on this 
physiological The fact is we know view the psychic factor combines with 
nothing about them m detail and we neural processes to form the imnd In 
can predict nothmg on one hypothesis abnormal conditions it may be tern- 
that we could not equally well predict poranly divorced from the bram and 
on the other but considerations may Cas in the case of multiple-per- 
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sonalioes) organize itself into two or 
more selves which alternately unite 
with the same brain In the entranced 
medium, shreds and snatches of 
psychic stuff come into temporary un 
ion with an otherwise vacant hrain and 
form a “little temporary ‘mind ’ or 
“mindkin ” 

In a final chapter, entided 'Status 
and Prospects of Mind in Nature,” 
Broad formulates seventeen types of 
theory combining the various altema 
tives which he has turned up along the 
way All of the principal historical 
positions, from pure matenalism to 
pure mentalism appear m this classifi 
cation, along with some that are of 
purely theoreucal interest The ex 
treme positions find litde to recom 
mend them—neither behavionsm, ac 
cording to which mind is an illusion, 
nor mentalism (wrongly called ' ideal 
which regards matter with the 
same disdain 'Ilie various mtermedi 
ate types are necessarily more or less 
sophisticated, since they have to com 
bine mentahty* and materiality in 
one system Three of these alone stand 
up under the crossfire of Broads ex 
aimnation The first is Samuel Alexan 
der’s theory in Space, Ttme and Deity 
(1920), which Broad calls "Emei 

§ ent Neutralism' On this theory, 
le ultimate reality is neither mind nor 
matter, both of tnese being emer^nt 
charactensbcs. The second is Bertrand 
Bussells theory in Analysts of Mind 
(1921), which Broad calls "Rlentalis 
oc Neutralism " It resembles Berkeley s 
theory in regarding matter as delusive, 
but rejects Berkeley’s mentalism and 
takes mind as no more than a field of 
neutral sensa Broad, while he can find 
no conclusive reason for rejecting 
either of these, finds more reason to 


&vor a thud theory, which he calls 
'Emergent Matenahsm ’ On this view, 
reality is thought of as being truly ma 
terial, and mind as an emergent char 
acteiistic depending upon the nervous 
system Such a theory is suffiaent to ac 
count for normal mental activity such 
as knowing willing, feeling The 
memory traces can be regarded simply 
as neural patterns and the notion of 
unconscious mental states dismissed 
But the view can he modified, as we 
have seen, to take account of abnormal 
and supernormal phenomena by reo- 
ognizing in addition to the neural fac 
tor, a mstinct p^chic factor with its 
own traits and dispositions Such a 
modification of the view can be aocom 
plished, Broad thinks, without aban 
donmg the foundation of matenahsm, 
by allowing that the psychic stuff is it 
self an emergent, and that conscious 
mmd IS a compound of neural and 
psychic factors. 

In a bnef concluding section Broad 
indulges m some speculative Qights en 
utled 'The Prospects of Mmd in the 
World' Since mmd as we under 
stand It, exists only in connection with 
the brain and nervous system we can 
not conceive that it is aenve in the 
evoluuon of the universe or of the 
human race The claim of mcntalists 
—that the world is the unfolding of a 
Cosmic Mmd—Broad rejects in favor 
of the cosmology of modem phjsics 
which conceives of the universe as 
composed of different systems some m 
process of running down and others, 
piesumablj, winding un His rejec¬ 
tion of the Cosmic Alind of the men 
talists docs not rule out Theism, 
which, he saj-s, is as compatible with 
materialism as it is with mentalism. 
But he has nothing to say m its favor. 



and the sniniual These make up the er), which was espcaally dedicated 
real worla in addition, there is the to the task of rescuing the data of ex 
realm of the possible, which has its penenre from the distortions imposed 
own claims to being and IS ruled by us upon it by theones and hjpothescs. 
own principles of determination Much of Hartmann’s Ethics is phe- 

Hartmann’s philosophy is matcnal nomcnological research—a painstaking 
istic in the same sense as that of dcscnption of morality m all its dunen- 
George S3nia)ana and that of Samuel sions. But in Hartmann's siew, phe- 
Alexander He rejected the personalist nomcnology was not enough Prae- 
argumcntofMaxSchelcr.wnichwould need consistently, m areord^ce wath 
make the material world dependent for the purpose of its founder, Husserl, it 
Its existence and order on spmt. Ac- left one the pnsoner of his osvn coit- 
cordmgl), he saw no basis for the con saousness, a consequence sshich, to 

tentjon that there is a teleology m na Hartmann, seemed to contradict the 

ture or that eser} thing in nature is ev-idence of experience itself Thephe- 
gosemed b) reason Nescrtheless, his nomcnology of morals disclosed aponae 
aporetic forced him to maintain that, or problems, and the implications of 
in some waj not comprehensible to us, these led Hartmann to af5rm the exist 
ideal entiues do manifest themsehes ence of autonomous values, of con 
in the actual world besides the cate- saence, and of free will 
gones and latvs which belong to matter One of the problems which mtngues 
and mind, there ace purcl) ideal pnn ethical thinkers is that which com 
ciples, such as those of geometi), roonly goes by the name of cultural rel 
which influence real dungs. Similarly, atinsm. It arises not only in connee- 
values and obligauons, which have twn with the existence of competing 
autonomous being in the realm of es moral systems, but also from the fact 
sence ins-ade time and space, where that the ethos of anj culture under 
they provide a frameisxirk for our ex goes more or less continuous change 
perience of thmgs as good and bad- Hartmann insisted that this is a real 
Hartmann ran agamst the whole problem It is not solved bj maintam 
tendency of modem philosophy m mg that values and norms are merdy 
grounding his ethics in his ontology an expression of social needs, because 
But the fact that he was compelled to they daim to he much more we evalu 
"return to Plato was not due to any ate cultures On the other hand to set 
failure on his part to understand what up one s own scheme of values 
contemporary thought had to offer It Csay» Utilitananism) as saenufically 
was rather, due to his judgment that founded then judge all others hy its 
modem schools (idealism, naturalism, standards merely raises the problem 
and posiuvism) have all failed to do anew m a comic way Hartmann met 
msUreW the actuality of ethics, bemg the difficulQr ly distmgmshmg some- 
misled by their presupposmons A1 what as Henn Bergson was to do m 
thouch initially a member of the Mar Two Sources of Morality and Reitgum 
buTE school (neo-Kan&an see, for ex (1932), bemeen conventional norm^ 
amde Ernst Cassirer), he became im- which are mediated by tradition and 
unssed by the phenomenological move- fixed by language, and valuaoonal m 
ment (Etound Husserl, Max Sdid sights, which are immediate and vivid, 
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but difTicuIt to hold and to transmit 
Hartmann compared the valuational 
consciousness to a searchlight moving 
unpredictably over the realm of wlues 
At a given moment it singles out a 
particular complex which it esteems 
and sechs to realize. Thus it happens 
that s-alues shift within a culture so 
that frequently the values to which it 
gives lip semce have in fact been sup¬ 
planted bj others which have no ofD 
aal sanction and perhaps not evren 
names Rival ethical systems are un 
dentood in a similar way particularly 
those which can be traced to religious 
and ethical founders a prophetic 
spint makes valuational discovenes*' 
which his genius unptesscs upon the 
consciousness of a people at a cntical 
moment Their validity and universal 
appeal rest upon the fact that they 
are discoveries of a high order but no 
value complex can possibly include 
more tlian a segment of the possible^ 
hence the diversity of moral systems 
It IS the story of the blind men and the 
elephant over again 
Another fundamental problem of 
etbics is the conflict between value and 
obbgation As has been recognized 
since the time of Socrates man never 
wills anything except what has value 
on the other hand whenever we make 
a moral choice we express the convic- 
tton that some courses of action are 
superior to others According to Hart 
mann the problem is at the basis of 
the argument between the two tradi 
tional parues in the history of moral 
philosophy eudaemonism (emphasiz 
vng vhe pnKwW of vaW) atd fot 
malism ^emphasizing obed ence to 
law) Each party claims to have solved 
the problem But if instead of trying 
to solve It we keep the problem alive 
m both Its aspects the matter is more 


complicated than either party is wil 
Img to recognize although not entirely 
unintelligible 

First there is a determinate order 
among values themselves on the ideal 
plane, what Hartmann called a scale 
of values." Here particularly Hart 
mann was carrying out the program 
of the phenomenological school There 
IS he believed an ideal valuational 
spac^ m which values are arranged 
according to categoncal pnnciples of 
opposition, of subordination and of de¬ 
pendence. A hint of Hartmanns pro¬ 
cedure in this part may be conveyed 
if we mention tne conflict widely rec¬ 
ognized in the history of mankind be¬ 
tween the value of comprehensive¬ 
ness and that of individuality Here 
the opposition js relauve (both are 
good) and not modal Ca$ between 
pleasure and pain) but the relation is 
extremely complex and paradoxical In 
dmduality is bound up with person 
ality including man s characteristic 
funcuons as bom subject and object of 
intentional acts and his peculiar ca 
paaty for discerning and bearing 
values Comprehensiveness when ap¬ 
plied to humanity mvolves comma 
ni^ and in this way incorporates indi 
viduality but as a whole thecommun 
ity is also an individual that al 
though lacking penona] characteristics 
is the bearer of values on a grander 
scale The community is the subject 
of far-seeing enterpnses that are out of 
the question for a single mortal and 
therefore, it is able to make poss ble 
many individual values (for example 
cooperation devotion and sactifi^) 
which otherwise would not exist Ac¬ 
cording to Hartmann these relations 
are purely a fnon They hold for the 
ethical consciousness quite apart from 
their actualization in history, just as 



mathematical reasoning holds whether 
it is or is not exemplified in space and 
time. 

But this is only part of the answer. 
An ideal value is only a possibility. 
The ethical problem has to do with 
actual values, svhich have their locus 
in existing thinn and are Cot may be) 
the objects of tmoice. The problem for 
the analyst is to do justice to the nat* 
Ural and subjectiso side of goods with* 
out losing tne autonomy and objee* 
dvity which distinguish values from 
physical properties and from feelings. 
Hartmann dixlared that values "exist’' 
only In the world and only for con* 
sdousness. And in this sense he tpolce 
of them as relative. A ^d dinner or 
a good deed is such only by reference 
to the situation and only for a person 
who contemplates its merit. But Hart* 
mann found these considerations no 
grounds for the relativistic construc¬ 
tions which some (for example, 
Nietzsche) had placed upon the mat¬ 
ter. The same thing that has been 
said about values might be said about 
the measurements of surve«ng or the 
laws of psychologj'^ihey 'exist” only 
in particular media and for trained 
minds. But this does not mean that 
they are without objective significance. 
So, according to Hartmann, the re¬ 
latedness of values to things and to 
minds does not warrant our redudng 
them, after the fashion of naturalism, 
to Imver categories of existence, or, 
after the fashion of psycholorism, to 
menul attitudes. Our appraisd has as 
little to do with determining them as 
the astronomer’s measurements have to 
do with determining the position of the 

**^Hartmann’s analysis of values re¬ 
veals a basic distincrion benveen Aose 
that belong to the subject and these 


that belong to the object. The former 
are the specifically moral values, deal¬ 
ing with the character, habits, dis- 
ptisilions, and acts of persons. 'iTiere 
are personal positive and negative val¬ 
ues which are not moral. As an object, 
man has \*ariou$ kinds of worth to 
society and to other individuals; more¬ 
over, different traits and capacities, 
both natural and acquired, have con* 
Ational value for him as subject In¬ 
telligence and health are nonmoral 
values which inhere in persons. Justice 
and coumge are moral vuues. 

It is one of the paradoxes of ethics 
that moral values are not properly to 
be soucbi after. They "ride on the 
back or situational values, to use the 
expression which Hartmann borrowed 
from Max Scheler. The Intention of a 
man's acts alwan has to do with values 
in the world about him. Thus, to the 
question “How can I be just?” the an* 
stver is, "Respect the equal rights of 
all men." Here the value sought is not 
justice, but equality; but justice comes 
into being when a man acts in such a 
way as to reswet men's equal claims. 

An unusual feature in a book on 
theoretical ethics is Hartmann’s de¬ 
tailed classification and exposition of 
[^cular moral values. TTie first sec¬ 
tion deals w’th moral values in general, 
and devotes a chapter to each of the 
follosving: the good, the noble, rich¬ 
ness of experience, and purity. These 
form, as it were, a trunk: (the good) 
and three main branches. One can be a 
good man in different ways—but if he 
is noble, it must be at the expense of 
richness of experience and or purity. 
Hartmann thought that there might 
be other branches: history has had a 
great deal to do svitb determining our 
moral insight, so that ineviubly there 
are gaps in our undentanding of 



values. This IS particularly apparent there is no freedom, if the latter, no 

as uc move on to consider special determination In discussing this 
moral values, which Hartmann placed "ought anbnomy" Hartmann distin 
in three loose groups The Knt includes guimed six root-difficulties Coponae) 
the v'alucs of ancient Greece, with spe- to be clanfied The data of the prob- 
cial attention to Ansiode's account The lem Cihe consciousness of self-deter 
second group begins with brotherly mination, moral accountability and re- 
love and includes the cluster of vai sponsibility, the consaousness of guilt) 
ues which historicallj grew up in the make it clear that the will is not de 
early Christian communitj truthful termmed purely by moral law, but 
ness, trustwortbiness, humility, and that ethical life presupposes a partial 
others. A third group is neccssarv toac- identity between the two The term 
knowledge values which ‘have become "ought," therefore, includes an equivo- 
accessible to our modem perception," cauon—when applied to moral princi 
but which were not prominent in pies it means'ought to be , when ap- 
othcr Umes—the love or the remote, plied to the will, it means 'ought to 
radiant virtue, the value of personality, do" In this light, the moral will ap- 
and personal love Of these, the first pears as a third principle operating on 
two are due to Nietzsche, whom Hart a different plane from the physical, 
mann esteemed as a modern prophet, but also on a different plane from the 
both because of Nietzsche's rare insight ideal Hartmann made no claim to 
into values and because of his ability have proved the freedom of the will 
to give definition to what had hitherto The skeptical objection, that our con 
never had a name sciousness of self-determination and re< 

A third major problem which Hart sponsibility is merely illusory, is a le- 
mann considered is the freedom of the giumate one But Hartmann held that 
will Not surprisingly, he took as his the burden of proof is on the skeptic, 
starting point Kants famous antinomy and that it is an intolerable burden 
between "the causality of nature' and because it deserts the phenomena In 
"the causality of freedom" Kant all theoreucal reasoning according to 
showed, correctly in Hartmann's opin Hartmann, there is a gap which can 
ion, that the freedom demanded by our never be filled up from reasoning it 
moral consciousness is not freedom self, science can go behind some data 
' from” causality of nature, but a differ and find further facts, but there is al 
ent kind of freedom that transcends ways a limit The moral will must be 
nature Hence, for Hartmann the allowed as marking such a boundary 
"causal antinomy' is not an afona, beyond which our desire for explana 
not a crucial problem But other an tion cannot go 

tinomies anse between the will, which So much for Hartmann’s theoretical 
IS actual, and the realm of value ethics If we return for a moment to 
which is ideal How is it possible that the practical pioUem, and remind our 
moral law binds the will without de- selves of the concern which Nietzsche 
termimng it? Evidently, in virtue of raised in Hartmanns breast we are 
an ought But the 'ought’ m man's now m a posiUon to observe the di 
will must either be the same as that recnon which he felt man must take 
m the law, or different, if the former. It was his opimon that m our day 



ethics can become truK normative, not 
b) iclltn;* man v\h3t ne must do, but 
wprosiding him with reculatne pnn 
apfes by means of uhich ne can judge 
between competing goods Thus it can 
realize the Platonic 'ideal of ruling 
and moulding mankind spmtually 
through the power of philosophical 
perception, through the vision of 
ideas" Although he denied dmne 
providence, Hartmann gave n positive 
sense to the Protagorean sajnng "Man 
IS the measure of all things." In virtue 
of the fact of consaousness, man not 
only mirrors the outer world but par 
tiapates in his own being and is him 
self both providence and predestina 
tion These are ambiguous powers 
there is a danger point bejona which 
both foresight and purposive effica^ 
become intolerable buraens. Man has 
no choice but to live with them 
And Hartmann noted the demoruc 
tenden^ which these gifts arouse m 
man Tt happens that the gift, the 
more he is consoous of the power 
which IS in his hands, leads him astray, 
lures him to ever higher stakes. But 
m this frenzy he does not become 
aware of the limits of his strengdi. 


until after he has oventepped them and 
the game is lost for him " 

Still, one should not get the im 
prcssion that Hartmann was a pessi 
mist Happily, it is not the task of the 
philosopher to forecast the world s fu 
turc. His It is to cultivate wisdom, 
a word which Hartmann identifies 
from Its Latin root (.saptenlta, from 
sapere 'to taste") with moral taste." 
It u not to be confused with knowl 
edge or insight in the intellectual 
sense—these may well breed pessi 
mism—for it signifies "appreaaiion of 
everything and an affirming, evaluat 
in^ attitude toward whatever is of 
value" The wise man is consaous of 
his own narrowness and at the same 
ome of the boundless resources which 
surround him "He sees himself as 
one who is too nch who is over 
whelmed, and whose power to receive 
is not equal to the gifts bestowed His 
cup IS already overflowing, his capaa^ 

IS exceeded by his possessions. And m 
that he in this way exercises unmten 
tionally an influence as an example, 
he IS a true educator of men in inner 
spintual freedom and in the one true 
happiness." 


GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE 

Author Ralph Barton Perry C1876-1957) 

Type of work Ethics 
First published 1926 

PjUNCIFAI. h>RAS AnvANCED 

Any object acquires value when any mterest, whatever it be is taken in it 
If some objects are more valuable than others it is only because some interests 
are stronger than others 

Man IS distinguished from the other animals m being able to plan ahead in 
accordance with hts interests 
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There are ^an(nls kinds of \ahtes eorrespondmg to tarrous kinds of interests 
rallies ere inherited or acquired fosstne or negatne, recurrent or ^ogresstve, 
real or j'lay ful eggresstxe or e, suhjectne or ohjcctne 

The highest gpod is on a harmonious society of hcnevolcnt persons hut 
the ideal depends upon an mlcf«J in uwJfeinij oiif conflicts coo/icrafirc/^ 


Ualph Carton Pctt) s tlicor) of v-alue 
in terms of interest xemams one of the 
most detailed and carefully defended 
statements of empirical lalue theor) to 
be found in die nistorj of philosophy 
Its scry mattcT-of fact air and its care¬ 
ful progression from point to point are 
charactenslic of American thought 
uhen u IS both plain and respectable 
Tliere is nothing cxciung or reiolu 
tionar) about Perry s ideas but uhat 
he brings about by his analysis is a 
new temper of philosophic thought, 
one in wriich attcnlion to the facts of 
the matter takes precedence oicr re 
course to the eternal and clusiie realm 
of ideas Lata philosophers on the 
subject—4uch as Charles Leslie Ste¬ 
venson in his Edttcs and Language 
(1944)—'may lay stress on the emouie 
functions of value language and they 
may look with forbearance on studies 
which center their attention on value 
Itself not on language but for all that 
no significant r»uttal of Perrys the¬ 
ory has been forthcoming or is likely 
No rebuttal is likely because the the¬ 
ory that Any object whatever it be 
acquires value when any interest 
whatever it be is taken m it is so 
general so plausible so continuously 
verifiable that any quarrel about it is 
likely to be petulant (involving some 
lamtive appeal to intuition of the in 
efinable ) or pedantic (reducing it 
self to quibbles about phrasing or 
method) 

This is high praise for a work of 
twenueth century philosophy but the 
work is worthy of it It was no easy 


task for modem thinkers to turn thar 
minds from conceptions essences and 
presumably eternal immutable and 
unanalyzatilc truths to those parts of 
the world of experience that give sub¬ 
stance and sense to human discourse 
But Perry together with other empiri 
cal and analytic philosophers has not 
only pioneered philosophically but has 
done so with such diligence and skill 
that the results of his inv'esbgations 
arc worth considering long after vve 
have ceased to be enchanted by the 
skillful amendments which later phi 
losophcts have advanced 
Perhaps it should be made clear that 
Perry $ general theory of value is sig 
nificant in philosophy not because of 
Its noveltv but because of the novrelty 
of Its genesis The "age of analysis 
as Morton White has termed the age 
of twentieth century philosophy isdis 
tinguished from earlier philosophic 
periods by its central concern with 
analysis of some sort as opposed to syn 
thesis or system building Of course 
there are living philosophers whose 
trust IS in what is claimed to be the 
philosopber s peculiar and nonanalyuc 
insight his intuition who reject the 
attempt to explain or dissect value and 
who prefer to call attention to value as 
something unique ultimate and be¬ 
yond the poss bility oF analysis Eng 
lands Sir David Ross in his influen 
dal The Right and the Good (1930) 
has shown himself to be one of 
these old fashioned philosophers— 
old fashioned in the literal sense of 
boldmg to the fashion of thinkers m 



ages pnor to our own But Pern quite sshich attenuon has been called by the 
aptly terms himself one who tries use of the term “salue"—and the legis 
“to bridge the gap between common latne act of deadmg to limit the de- 
sense and sacnce and who belieses notation of the term to a certain part 
that "philosoph) must face the facts of of the area sunejed It is just that dis 
life and nature, taking them as both tinction, among others, which Witt 
the point of departure and the touch genstcin was concerned to make and 

stone of truth " illustrate m his Phi/osophical Inxeiti 

Perrys theory is a general theory in gations CI953) 
that It attempts to explain %’aluc quite Before deseloping and defending at 
without regard to any question as to some length the proposal that any ob- 
whose value is under consideration or ject of any interest is valuable. Pern 
as to what land of s*alue It IS. Perry IS examines and discards the opposed 
s\ell aware of the fact—which anyone ideas that s-alue is iirelesant to mterest, 
in his right mind acknowledges some that xalue is the qualified object of m 
quite senoush—that uhat is xalued terest and that xalue is the object of 
^ffen from place to place and person qualified interesL 
to person, and that what is s-alued may In considering i-alue as irrelevant to 
be salued m different ways, esen ^ interest. Perry considers the idea that 
the same person But what he is con value is immediately percened as 
cemed, in his theory of value, to ex G E. Moore claimed in rnnaput Eth 
plain IS preasely what is imolved in a ica (1903) Objecting to the new that 
situation in which soraethmg (it does wlue is an indefin«le charactensoc 
not matter what) w of value (it does inherent in objece and empincally dis 
not matter of what kind or for what cowrable there. Perry calls attention to 
reason) to someone (it does not mat the close relationship between value 
ter who) *”*1 interest in agreeable feelings 

Perry is not bbnd to the releianee of He suggests that it is onljr on the as 
a study of the use of language for one sumption that value is an erapmeal 
who would identify the subject of his property that the analogies between 
philosophical discourse. The task of value and other properties, such as 
the theory of value may be re- color properties, have any persuasne 
gaided as the study of the act of valu force. The claim that value is an m 
ing or as the study of the predicate definable property, present for all to 
xaltiahJe, he svntes Nor is Perry na witness is weakened by consideration 
ive enough to suppose that by turning of the fact that it is always relerant 
to the word value all ambiguioes are in determining the rnlue of an object, 
resohed and all data gwen The fact to go from one judge to another the 
is that the word value mstead of hav verdicts vary b^use men vary as 
me a cleat denotabon like the word do their interests mth their mffer 
“house refers us to a region whose ences Finally, Perry rejects the idenb 
nommal boimdanes haTC yet to be ficabon of v^ue with some such prop- 
aereed upon ” A nice disbncbon is erty as fitness or self realizabon He 
drawn between the empincal aspect of argues that fitness and self realizabon 
ohilosophical inquiry—^vvhich mvolves as ivell as organic unity, are under- 
a topographic^ survey” of all to standable only by reference to mterest 
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The djsttncuon between the idea 
that \ 3 lue is the object of m 

tercst and the idea that \alue is the ob- 
jea of qtuihficd interest is not as sub¬ 
tle as It might at Brst seem 

According to the first mcw certain 
objects are preeminently qualified to 
etoke interest Pcri) retnews the 
most prominent ideas of this sort the 
idea tnat onlj those objects which are 
purposne are truly worthy of interest 
the idea that the good is the desirable 
when desirable means that xshich 
actualK esolcs desire the idea that the 
v’aluable objects are those Avhich ate 
capable of esoking desire Cas distin 
guished from actually ewking it) and 
hnallj the idea that the obiect tvhich 
has \alue is the object whicn ought to- 
be The errors rcsiaent in these vanous 
ideas according to Peny are either m 
stances of supposing that objects actu 
ally hate the properties of responses 
human beings maVe to objects or of 
limiting the area of value to whatever 
most concerns the philosopher m ques 
tion 

According to the second, view—the 
view that value is the object of qual 
ified interest—only those objects are 
valuable which become the objects of 
an interest in some way distinguish 
able from other interests that might be 
taken m objects For example it might 
be held that only an interest or desire 
which IS harmonious with nature or 
with the will of God is a real in 
terest a value-determining desire Or 
It might be maintained that only a 
rational will can determine value that 
an object is valuable only if it would 
be desired were the reason in control 
of desire Several other ideas variants 
of these are considered by Perry He 
concludes that the vanous kinds of 
interests which various philosophers 


have put forward as authoritative and 
value-determining are none of them 
paramount and preeminently value-cre¬ 
ative but they do determine various 
kinds of value 

Having shown what is unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the claim that value is the 
qualified object of interest and in the 
claim that value is the object of quali 
fied interest Perry then put forth his 
preferred generic theory of value the 
theory that value is any object of any 
interest—that whatever the interest de 
sire concern for or in an object the 
fact of that interests having be^n 
taken determines the object as an ob¬ 
ject of value That which is an ob¬ 
ject of interest is eo ipso invested with 
value hewntes 

After noting that the idea is not en 
tirely novel—since it may be found m 
the works of Spinoza Santayana and 
Prall—Perry mused It may appear 
surprising that a doctrine so familiar 
if not banal as that just stated should 
have received so little authoritntive 
support The unpopularity of the idea 
among professional philosopKets is at 
tributed to philosophical interest m 
some spircific value to the neglect of 
genenc value and Perry attributes the 
interest in specific values to the inter 
est in forcing value theory to support 
some religious or metaphysical notions 
which would otherwise collapse 

The obvious weakness m the theory 
IS in Its very breadth If an object is 
made valuable by an act of interest 
how aiuld anyone be disappointed? 
How could some desires be unworthy 
of virtuous men? It might seem that 
Perrys theory involves a truly vicious 
—since indiscr minate—relativism But 
Perry does not evade this criticism he 
meets it by declanng that a genenc 
thoiiy of value naturally does not ac- 
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count for orgsnizntioni of %a)uc uhich 
result in guinp preference to certain 
interests over others lie does rot Jenj 
that, relative to a certain interest, nn 
other interest might be wrong but 
what he insists upon is the rcvelator) 
character of his pnnapal thesis tint, 
genenean^ considerevl, an object lias 
value If some interest has been talcn 
In it A truly viaous relativism he de¬ 
clares IS one which fads to rceognirc 
the relation of interest between sub¬ 
jects and objects. 

This IS a point well worth cmphasir 
mg To say, as Perry does, that an ob¬ 
ject has value if someone talcs an in 
tercst in it, is not to say that there is 
no such thing as value, or that value is 
not Morthy of consideration (an ironic 
claim) because, after all it is mcrciv a 
function of interest. To realize that 
there IS a sense in which interest con 
fers value on objects is to be liberated 
from the old constrictive notion that 
either values are inherent in objects— 
in which case we should all agree on 
value considerations—or all discourse 
about value is meaningless—in which 
r ns e all value disputes are senseless. 
And Perry merits serious attention for 
his view that emphasis on any one 
Imd of interest, with a subsequent up¬ 
grading of some parucular speacs of 
value, IS Itself an expression of in 
terest a dogmatic confemng of value 
on one attitude to the exclusion of 


ather concerns 

In his analysis of interest Perry re- 
Fused to limit himself to an examina 
aon of inuospective data He preferred 
to look for interest m the open—upon 
the plane and m the context of physical 
nature Writing m 1926, Perry hail^ 
the advance of psychology as a result 
3 f Its behavionsuc direction and con 
tended that a thorough study of value 


involves taking adrantage of methods 
winch have proved so useful Conse¬ 
quent!), a chapter is devoted to the bio¬ 
logical approach to interest, and an 
other to the ps)chological dchnition of 
interest 

Tlic capacity to act in accordance 
with ones cvjscctations, the ability to 
plan ahead and to form plans in the 
service of present inclinations is what 
distinguishes man, although not sharply 
but b) degree, from other animals. 
Having claimed this, Perrj offers a 
definition of interest which fits m 
with the biological and p^’chologica! 
stud) of man "An act is interested in 
so far as Its occurrence is due to the 
agreement between its accompan)nng 
expectation and the unfulfilled phases 
of a governing propensity" In other 
words, if someone wants something (a 
house) and acts (by assembling wood 
nails and other matenab) because of 
his expectation that by following a eer 
tarn procedure (as outlined in the 
house plans) he can achieve what he 
wants—then he is interested as he 
acts TTiis account of interest in gen¬ 
eral IS carefully elaborated by Perry, 
and It fulfills his intention of explain 
mg interest without having to assume 
saenaScally inexplicable phenomena 
or capaatjcs in the human being 

In reading Perry one is reminded 
not only of Spinoza—whom Perry 
quotes with favor because of Spinoza s 
claim that things are good because we 
like them—but also of Montaigne, 
who, realizing that the worth of things 
is more dependent on our attitudes 
than on the nature of things urged 
the good sense of changing our atn 
hides whenever we are dissatisfied 
with things Behmd Perry s systematic 
and pedagogical style one discerns the 
achve and prached interest m using 
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value theory as an instTument of hu 
man freedom In pointing out that 
adaptability is peculiar to men, he is m 
effect urging that men use their ability 
to plan ahead in order to satisfy their 
interests. Nothing could be farther 
from the old idea of making life fit 
patterns of conduct derived deduc 
tivelj from presumed revelations of di 
vine Will 

In support of his thesis that there 
are \anous kinds of interest and, con 
sequenily, I’anous species of value. 
Perry devotes several chapters to what 
he calls "modes of interest” His sur 
vey encompasses the relations between 
reflex, habit, and instinct, an account 
of positive and negative interests in 
terms of approach and withdrawal 
clanfication of the distinction between 
recurrent interest Ontetest which suc¬ 
ceeds Itself in reUuon to objects pres 
ent in the immediate future} and pro 
gressive interest Cmterest which arises 
with the coming into existence of a 
certain object of interest}, a study of 
the difference between ' real' interest 
and play interest, a comparison of ag 

f ressive with submissive interest and 
nally, a discussion of those modes of 
interest involving pleasure pain, and 
emotion Perry concludes that values 
like interests—because they are func 
tions of interest—can be categorized 
as inherited or acquired positive or 
negative, recurrent or progressive, real 
or playful, aggressive or submissive, 
subjective or objective ’ 

Perhaps the most helpful part of 
Perry s defense of his theory is his ac¬ 
count of value judgments Perry shows 
that although interest can be distin 
guished from cognition, the trvo are 
‘intimately interdependent" Interest 
affects cognition, and cognition affects 
interest, our interest in moving our 


selves results in our acquiring knowl¬ 
edge, and our knowledge of objects 
has Its effect on our interests It is not 
surprising then, that Perry decides 
that judgments of Aalue are simdar to 
other kinds of judgments, judgments 
of value ‘ have their indices, their pred 
icates and their objects, they are true 
or false ’’ It is this claim—that 

judgments of value are true or false_ 

which proponents of the theory that 
value judgments are merely expressions 
of emotion find so disturbing But 
Perry underscores his point by defim 
tion and example ‘To be valuable is 
to be object of interest,” he writes ‘To 
be judged valuable is to be judged 
to be object of interest" For example, 

‘‘ the judgment 'peace is good is 
true when there is an interest such 
that peace is its objective It is not 
necessary that peace should exist, or 
that the question of its existence 
should be raised ” 

Perry’s analysis does not neglect the 
problems which anse because of the 
conflicts of interest within an individ 
ual or between individuals He legai^s 
apologetic reasoning as the effort to 
find a common ground far harmonious 
action Soaety is not a person and can 
not be treated as a person, it is a ‘com 
position or interrelation of men,' a 
composition m which individual men, 
by their actions, affect and modify 
each other According to Perry, inter 
esls may be integrated through com 
mon objects, or by becoming objects 
for one another, or through mediating 
one another The hope of achieving 
ifae constructive integration of the van 
ous interests of men in society depends 
upon benevolent cooperation, a kind of 
general willingness to utilize the van 
ous modes of sooal integration 

How 1 $ a critique of values possible 
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for one who regard* value a* a func¬ 
tion of interest? Pern* aniwers that an 
illuminating answer depends upon rec¬ 
ognizing the possjbilitj* that one inter¬ 
est may become dominant, and relative 
to that interest an act or object of an¬ 
other interest may come to be rejected 
To take a homely example Cnot the 
author's): A ake may be a good cake, 
the very best as'ailable; but that means 
only that as an object of interest in 
cake, this cake takes precedence o\er 
other cakes. But the interest in remain¬ 
ing slim may take precedence over the 
interest in eating cake, and conse¬ 
quently, relative to that latter interest, 
eating cake is bad. 

If Perry seems to depart at all from 
his cautious and fruitful value relativ¬ 
ism, it is in his concluding chapter, 
‘The Highest Good." Perry endorses 
an ideal, realizable by men, as the 
highest good, it is an ideal which pre¬ 
supposes a harmonious sxiety of be¬ 
nevolent persons. But is harmony a 
value to me man who lives by con¬ 
flict, who finds satisfaction only in 
struggle and in the hope and realiza¬ 
tion of victory? According to Perry's 
own theory, if conflict is an object of 
interest, then it is a value. How, then. 


account for this concluding endorse¬ 
ment of harmony and bcnevwence? 

Without having to svin his point by 
an awksvard calculation of comparative 
wtmhi, Perry argues that if all tvould 
ctmeur in working cut a resolution of 
conflicts coODcrathcly, the resultant sit- 
uadon vrottU be better for all; and if 
the resolution of conflicts were such 
that no greater interest tvould be elic¬ 
ited by some other resolution, such a 
state of affairs would be the ideal, the 
greatest good relative to the interest of 
Mch. TTie highest good, then, is such 
as judged by, and only as judged by, 
the standard of fnclusiveness h)p> 
thetically applied.” Because the value 
is. In a sense, conditional, no violence 
is done to Perry’s reladvisra. 

As a criu’eajjy articulated empirical 
phuwophy of «lue, as an examination 
of the role of interest in that broad 
area to which the svord "value" In Its 
most general use calls attendon, Ralph 
Barton Perry's General Theory of 
Value remains a provocabve statement 
to be reckoned wth by anyone %vho 
supposes that value terms are meaning¬ 
less or that value is an ultimate and 
unanalyzable aspect of reality. 


THE LOGIC OF MODERN PHYSICS 

Author PeiCT Williams Bndgman (1882- ) 

Type of work Philosophy of science 
First published' 1927 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

The concepts of physics should he flexible in order not to restrict the possibiU 
ities of future experience. ut. xr - 

To provide flexibility, concepts should be defined operationally, the concept is 



synonymous wttk the oferattons hy vfhtch one determines whether the concept 
applies, or what the measure of sontethmg is 

There is no ahsolute time time is measured hy reference to clocks of some sort 

Such concepts as causality, identity, force, energy, temperature, and light be 
come useful and meaningful os they are defined by reference to physical phe¬ 
nomena and operations of measurement 

Since l^e turn of centoiy m peat and ‘wodd may cfiange char 
creased attention has been demoted to acter in unexpected wa)s Indeed, we 
cntical examination of the concepts even find that concepts sometimes dis 
and presuppositions of the sciences appear entirely, as m the case of tern 

In the case of physics this shift of perature when applied to a single mole 
emphasis from content to methods was cule We cannot therefore predict that 
largely the result of such revolution nature will ultimately be embraced in 
ary discoveries as the relativity theory a single formula While such may actu 
and quantum mechanics These not all\ be the case, we should not ap- 
only revealed new and unexpected proach expenence widi diis expecta 
truths which had to be assimilated but non, for we shall then try to force na 
also showed that the old methods of ture into a preestablished form and the 
studying the world had proved made- result may well be that certain of our 
quate Bridgmans contnbution to this accepted concepts will become mean 
problem lay in his formulation and de- mgless if w e try to use them to interpret 
V elopment of the operational method the nc^v areas of expenence 
While this method was not new and The best way to provide for the re- 
had been more or less unconsciously quired fiexibili^ Bridgman argues is 
employed by physiasts for some utne to define concepts operationally Let us 
Bndgman argued that a much clearer examine the concept of length Sup- 
conception of what It really involved pose we are trying to determine the 
was essential if physics was to avoid length of a house We apply a measur 
some of the difficulties through which ing rod according to accepted rules 
It had passed in the preceding halfcen and come up with a certain number 
tury say 42 feet which we say is the length 

Fundamental to this approach as of the house Now Jet us attempt to de- 
far as Bridgman is concerned is a new termine the length of a moving street 
emphasis on the empirical character of car Here we cannot proceed as we did 
physics There must be no a pnon before for the car is moving and we 
pnnaples which restrict the possibil are at rest We shall have to stop the 
lUes of future experience Expenence car get on it start it measure it stop 
IS determined only by expenence it and get off Since we have used dit 
Since this vs the case concepts must feceat measurement techniques we are 
be flexible in order to aUovv for not really entitled to say that by the 
their modification when expenmem is length of the moving street car we 
pushed into new domains—smaller par mean the same thing as we do in the 

deles higher veloaties greater dis case of the length of the house For 

tances greater pressures higher temper higher velociue such as that of the 

atures—where discontinuities may #p- stars this method will obviously not 
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work and another must be devised exejudes this flexibility from its mean 
This fact will give us a nav meaning mg- hence ssc must abandon absolute 
of length Or suppose we wnsh to de- nmc. 

lermine die length of a large niece of Bndgman indicates several conse- 
land We shall probably establish this auenccs of this operational method In 
by means of trigonomctr) and a sur Uie first place when we approach a 
vcyors transit If we extend this new area where prcsious orations 
method to stellar distances on the one cannot be performed we must devise 
hand and to the distances separating a new set of operations thus redefin 
molecules on the other the mcasunng ing our concept It may be convenient 
techniques will once more be changed to retain the old concept but sve may 
What conclusion can we draw? have to purchase this comenience at 
There is no one meaning of length the cost of precision in our language 
but as many meanings as there are We must recogniae these “jomts m 
wa)S of mcasunng length We cannot our conceptual structure if we are to 
say what the length of anything is. simplify the tasks of the unborn Em 
Apart from some operation for measur steins In the second place we may 
ing length the concept is meaning- often find that as we extend kncnvl 
less the concept u synonymous mth edge mto new domains, concepts fuse 
the correspottdwg operations If we together as in the case of length and 
have more than one set of operations electric field vector when applirt to an 
then in the mterest of preasion and electron In the third place as seen 
m the interest of tying our concept above all knowledge becomes relative, 
doivn to the area to whi«di it properly This does not mean that we can never 
applies we ought to hate a separate know nature for the statement that 
concept for each set the length of an object can be ascer 

The need for the operauonal ap- tamed by appijmg a mcasunng stick 
proach is illustrated by the pre-rela to it is a very important and funds 
tjvity attempts to define time Newton mental truth about nature. Further 
lieved that Absolute True and more a thing may be said to have an 
Mathemaucal Time of itself and absolute property if the numencal mag- 
from Its own nature flows equaWy nitudes obtained by all observers who 
without regard to anything external measure the object are the same. 

But Bridgman points out that we can Finally if we accept the operational 
have no assurance that there exists any approach we readily discover how easy 
th ng in nature which has such proper it Is to reformulate questions which are 
nes indeed we can not even assure meaningless when (as m the of 
ourselves that the concept of absolute the question about the flow of abso- 
time has any meaning Certainly if we lute Ume^ there are no operations by 
were to measure time we should have which they can be answered Some 
to employ some sort of dock and we such meaningless quesuons are Was 
could have no way of knowing diere ever a tune when matter did not 
whether the dock flows equably AH emsd' May time have a beginning or 
ome then is rdative and dependent an end? May space be bounded? Are 
upon measurement. We cannot base diere parts of nature forever beyond 
physics on any concept of time which our detection? May there be nussing 
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integers in the senes ot natural num trate deeper and deeper into nature we 

bers as uc know them? Is the sensa shall find the elements of expenence 

tion uhich I call blue really the some repeated this method is opposed to the 

as that ivhich mj neighbor calls blue? operational approach It may be used 
The operational approach involves however if we recognize its dangers 
far reaching change in our habits of TTie new elements must be considered 
thought While thinking becomes sim to be simply mental constructs and 

pier since fewer sweeping generaliza their utility to lie merely m the fact 

dons become possible much of tradi that they are working hypotheses 

donal philosophy becomes unreadable which may suggest new expenmental 

One looks continually for operational truths 

meanings where there seems ro be Some of the results of Bndgmans 
none Thinking becomes harder in the applicadon of the operational method 
sense that the demand for operational to certain phjsical concepts are as fol 
concepts is often difRcuIt to meet Fi lows Space as used in physics be- 
nally operational thinking proves to be comes an empincal concept and is 
an unsocial s-irtue for a person finds meaningless if separated from physical 
that he is conhnually antagonizing his objects and measuring rods Geometry 
fnends by insisting in the simplest con therefore is not an abstract logical sys- 
versauon that all concepts be opera tern built up from postulates but a 
tionally defined before they ate used physical framework made up of bodies 
By expenment m physics Bridg in relaoons to one another We cannot 
man means from the operational point measure the distance between two 
of view simply reducing a situation to points in empty space Time when re* 
Its elements that is discovenng famil stncted to local time can be opera 
lar correlations between phenomena tionally defined by the use of simple 
He claims that an explanatory se- clocks but when extended to include 
quence extending into new areas may the remote past or when extended to 
be terminated in three ways CO By the process of synchronizing clocks at 
disentangling complexities This in distant places it must be defined 
volves nothing new The best illustra through the use of vanous kinds of rec- 
non is found in the explanauon of the ords and by means of light signals 
thermal properties of gas by the kinedc Causaluy can be defined only by recog 
theory (2) By coming Up against situ nizing that it is relative and involves 
ations involving such genuinely novel the whole system in which the caus 
elements that we are at a complete loss ally related events take place The am 
as to how to explain them Quantum mistic element originally associated 
phenomena and relativity exemplify with the concept is eliminated as far 
these situations and they present a real as possible and the system m which 
cnsis in physics (3) By devising new causal action takes place is assumed to 
elements beyond the range of present be capable of isolauon from disturbing 
experiment or radically modifying old forces so that repeated expenments 
elements in the attempt to make them can be performed on it Identity, as ex 
fit the novel area into which we have hibited by ordinary physical objects 
penetrated Because of the lack of jusd can be detected by condnuous observa 
ficadon for the belief that as we pene- don of those objects and nodng the 
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absence of change in properties But 
this method docs not enable us to de 
termine uhether an electron jumping 
about m an atom prescrscs us identiis 
Force, exhibited b) objects at rest has 
its locus in muscular sensations but 
uhen extended to objects in motion 
must be redefined in terms of mass and 
acceleration But mass must be capable 
of measurement independently of 
force—-something which can lx done 
in the ordinarj range of experiments 
with loss scloetties Howcscr in the 
domain of celestial mechanics where 
the only thing we can observe about 
the hcavenl) bodies is their positions 
the concepts of force and mass lose 
their definiteness and become partially 
fused This is characteristic of concepts 
on the fringe of the experimentally at 
tamable 

Energy is a certain complicated prop¬ 
erty of a material system but because 
of the absence of specifiable operations 
by which it may be measured Bridg 
man believes that it is probably not en 
tilled to the fundamental position that 
physical thought has been inclined to 
give It Temperature basically a phys 
lological concept is extended by being 
connected with the physical pbenome 
non of thermal equilibrium Electrical 
cotcepils are defined first in connection 
with large scale static phenomena 
Then they are extended with proper 
changes m operations to high ve 
locities and to very small scales of mag 
nitude Light gets Us direct meaning 
in terms of things lighted By expeti 
menting with sources and sinks with 
screens placed between a light and an 
illuminated object and with reculm 
ear propagation we readily conclude 
that light IS a thing which travels 
and has properties analogous to th^ 
of all material thmgs which travel But 


there IS one important difference Wc 
can have evidence of a ball for cx 
ample at intermediate points m its 
movement because wc can see it or 
possibtv hear it But the situation is 
diiferent with regard to light we can 
know of Its intermednte existence onl 
by interposing a screen of some kind 
and this operation destroys the ven 
beam itself the light cannot conlin 
tic to travel bevond that point Thus 
the concept of light becomes opera 
lionallv meaningless when wc trv to 
sneak of it in an emptv spice iKtwccn 
the initial and terminal phenomena 
ne/utii tty concepts suffer from the fact 
that there is still a wide gap between 
the iheorv and its physical applica 
tions vve nave no way of relating our 
phvsical measures of tune to the t in 
our formulas conc) Is bor 

dcr on the meaningless because they 
seem to require that space and time 
be essentially discontinuous at the mi 
croscopic level and this cannot be re¬ 
conciled with the wav in whicli length 
and duration were originally defined 
Bridgman suggests that m our studv 
of nature we must try to avoid the 
unconscious intrusion of hvpotheses 
which might restrain jwssibJe future ex 
pcnenccs One general hyjiothcsis we 
cannot avoid namely that our minds 
will continue to function in the future 
as they have in the past This cenamly 
does not restrict us too senouslv On 
the other hand there are three special 
hvpotheses whose roles must be exam 
ined—the simplicity of nature the fi- 
niteness of nature as vve go to smaller 
and smaller dimensions and the causal 
detenn nation of the future by the 
present Bridgman examines each of 
these 

The hypothesis of simplicity claims 
that nature is completely descnbable in 



tenns of a fe^^ prmaples of great 
breadth and simplicu) such as the m 
\*erse square lau This h)'pothesi$ does 
not seem to be borne out in our expert 
ence The time of rclaiiMt) is proving 
to be much more complex than the 
time of Nc\s toman ph)sics We have 
not been able to extend gravitational 
laus to imah-scale bodies and ^^e have 
not }et been able to extend electrical 
laws to large-scale bodies Thus we 
seem to be continually discovering 
new kinds of phenomena where the 
established concepts will network 
A second hypothesis is that as we an 
a1)'ze nature into smaller and smaller 
particles we find that the world is con 
stituted b) a smaller number of kinds 
of elements two molecules may differ 
from each other though they may con 
list of atoms which are alike Nature 
is simple because everything is made 
up perhaps of only two different con 
sutuent»»po$itive and negative elec- 
tnc charges But present expenence in 
ph)slcs does not seem to support this 
n^thesis either New ei^rimcnts 
show that the universe at any given 
level is becoming increasingly complex 
and that simplicity is receding It is 
very probable that there are structures 
beyond the electron and the quantum 
Indeed there is no reason to believe 
that the analyuc process will ever be 
terminated a drop of water may be In 
finite 

As a result of this fact the thud by 
pothesis—that of determinism—is con 
siderably weakened For if even a 
small part of the universe had an m 
finwe vvnittuw we could n«v« gvve a. 
complete description of it and conse¬ 
quently we could never know all of the 
causal factors that would enter into the 
determination of the future to predict 
anything we must know its complete 


cause The future would therefore fall 
into a penumbra of uncertainty—this 
uncertainty increasing as we pass to 
finer details of structure Our belief in 
causation originates in our experience 
with mechanical systems and there is 
no reason to believe that these systems 
will still apply when we deal with phe¬ 
nomena of rodiation There Is how 
ever, more and more reason for bellcv 
ing that nature Is deterministic as far 
as large-scale phenomena are con 
cemed 

There is still another sense in which 
the phyiiclit may have a predisposition 
toward simplicity In the world he 
may feci that the universe can ulti 
mat^ be explained In terms of analy 
sis Tbis is tne thesis that we should 
start with small-scale things and then 

r :ced to explain large scale things 
terms of these According to this 
point of view the large can be con 
structed out of the small since the prop 
erties of the large are obtained by 
merely adding the properties of the 
small For example tne mass of a very 
Urge object Is the sum of the masses 
of its parts But although a system in 
which this IS true would be one which 
Is easy to handle we have no assu^ 
ance mat all systems are of this lund 
We do not know whether the kinetic 
energy of a number of electrons mak 
mg up an electric current is the sum 
of the kinetic energies of the individ 
ual electrons or whether it is described 
by means of some nonadditive prop 
eity Nor do we know whether the 
mass of an electron is the sum of the 
masses of ns elements 

In conclusion Bridgman suggests 
that if we try to look ahead we can see 
what we shall require of our method 
ology in the future We must make a 
more self-conscious and detailed analy 
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SIS of all of our plipical concepts 
with a view to clarifjinp their opera 
tionil meanings. We sliall promhly 
find that as we penetrate deeper the 
number of concepts will Womc 
smaller Finally, we must examine our 
mental constructs in the effort to de 
termme which of them arc embodied 
in reality and which of them arc pure 


insentions A good construct is one 
which possesses a unique correspond 
cnee with the data in terms of which 
it is defined, which is uninud) con 
nected sMth other plij-sidl pnenomena 
different from those which entered 
into Its definition, and %\hich is use¬ 
ful in suggesting new experiments 


BEING AND TIME 


Author Martin Heidegger (1889- ) 

Type ofuork. Ei^istcntia! metaphysics 
First published 1927 

PniNaFAL Ideas Advanced 

The world, existentially and phenomenologically understood, is a region of hu 
man concern, man is a betng-in the world, in that by particifalion and tniolve 
ment the « arid becomes constituln c of man's being 

Man has being in an environment, and his world is a world he shares with 
others 

Man IS a creature of concerns, m relation to environment, hts concerns are 
practical, tit relation to the eoiumuiial world, his concents are personal 

The three fundamental features of man are factiiahty (he is already iniohed 
in the worfd), existentuility (he is a project and a possihiltty, that which has 
been, but also that which can bccowic), and fallenness (he has the tendency 
to become a mere presence in the svorld, failing to make the most of hts possihtlt 
ties because of gossip, ctinosity, and ambiguity^ 

Through anxiety man encounters nothingness and becomes aware of hts fin 
tUide and the necessity of death, but through resolution man, who moves in time 
from past to future through the present, appraises himself, chooses with the 
whole of hts being, and thereby achieves authentic existence 


The primary philosophical poblem 
for Heidegger IS the problem of Being 
His major philosophical treaUse, Be 
tng and Time, constitutes an attempt at 
a formulation of the basic quesUons 
and forms of analysis which are to lead 
to a clarification of the meaning and 
structures of Being The form of analy 


as which peculiarly characterizes Be 
tng and Time is what Heidegger calls 
Daseinsanalyttk (analysis of human 
being) This form of analyas is 
adopted because it is believed that man 
is the portal to the deeper levels of 
leali^, and that only through a disci 
plined analjsis and description of hu 



man being can the path be opened for 
an apprehension of Being itself 

Heidegger, in his analjsis and de- 
scnption of human being or presence 
CDflsein), makes use of the phenome¬ 
nological method Philosophy thus be¬ 
comes "phenomenological ontology" 
The ontological content of philosophj 
IS Being, and the method which is 
used to clarify and explicate the mean 
mg of Being is phenomenology 
Heidegger uas a student of Husserl, 
and at least in part took over Husserl's 
transcendental phenomenology and its 
program of a return "to the data them 
selves ’’ Adherence to this formula, ar 
gues Heidegger, will preclude abstract 
constructions and formulauons, sterile 
concepts, and the adopuon of pseudo¬ 
questions which tend to conceal the 
phenomena or the data rather than re¬ 
veal them In the use of the phenoro 
enological method Heidegger seeks to 
get back to the data of immediate ex 
penence, and describe these data as 
they 'show themselves" in their pnmi 
tive disclosure The word 'phenome¬ 
non" has a Greek etymological root 
^atySijtyov (_fihainotnenon) derived 
from the Greek verb (,phmn 

esthai), which means that which 
shoivs itself or that which reveals itself 
The original Greek meaning of XoT« 
(logos') the second constituUve ety 
mological element m the word 
"phenonenolog)," is discourse, which 
‘ opens to sight' or "lets something be 
seen ” Thus, phenomenology, prop 
erly understood as the logos of the 
•phenomenon, is the disaplined at 
tempt to open to sight that which 
shows itself, and to let it be seen 
as It IS In using the phenomenological 
method, one must therefore discard all 
preconceived logical and epistemologi 
cal construcUons and seek to examuie 


and describe the phenomena as they 
show themselves 

The application of the phenomeno¬ 
logical method m the analysis of hu 
man being or Dasem discloses first of 
all the foundational experience of "be¬ 
ing in the-world" Man emerges in a 
world of going concerns and initially 
discovers himself m his engagement 
and involvement m practical and per 
sonal projects Heidegger’s phenome¬ 
nological and existentialist concept of 
the world should not be confused with 
any objective conceptualization of the 
world as a substance or an abstract 
conbnuum of points It is Heidegger’s 
persistent argument that Descartes' 
conceptualizabon of the world as a 
res extensa entailed a phenomeno¬ 
logical falsification of the world as a 
datum of immediate experience The 
world 1 $ not an extended substance or 
an objecuve spaoal container into 
which man is placed TTie world, exis¬ 
tentially understood, is a field or region 
of human concern which is never dis 
closed independent of this concern 
There is no world without man Thus, 
to say that man's being is a "being-in 
the-^vorld ’ is to describe human reality 
in terras of a self world correlation 
which underlies all concrete parbapa 
tion and engagement Man is m Ae 
world in the sense of being in a pro¬ 
fession, being m the army, being in 
politics, being m love, and the Tike 
The relationship between man and 
the world is not that of a coinhererx« 
of substances or objects, but rather the 
relationship of existenhal partiapation 
and involvement. Dasem is in the 
world in the sense of "being preoccu 
pied, produang ordering fostering 
applying, sacnficing undertaking, foi 
lowing through, inquinng, question 
ing observing talbng os-cr, or agree- 



Ing" The phenomenon of 'Iscingln*' 
denotes the intimacj and familiarity 
of "being with" as distinct from the ob¬ 
jective ipaual proximity of ‘'being be* 
sides" 

As the phenomenon of world is fal 
sificd when understood ns a substance 
Of objcctnizcd enuty, so also human 
being or Dascin is Jistortcd when in 
terpreted as a substantial self or a self 
identical subject Again, the error of 
Descartes isolation of the thinking 
substance (fcs cogitnni) is disclosed, 
and the spurious character of the »is 
temological quandanes which such a 
view entails is made apparent Man is 
not an isolated epistemological sub¬ 
ject who hrst apprehends his own 
existence and then seeks proof for an 
objective external world In his pn 
mordial expcncncc man already nas 
his world given m his immediate con 
cems and preoccupations The world 
IS constitutive of his being It is in this 
way chat Heideggers phenomenology 
undercuts the subiect-object dichot 
omy, bequeathed by the Cartesian 
tradition to contemporary epistemo¬ 
logical theory, and liberates the self 
from Its lonely, worldless isolation 

A phenomenological desciipcion of 
man $ being in the world shows that 
the world is structurally differentiated 
into vanous regions or existential mo- 
daliues There is the region of the 
Umwelt CenvironmenO, iniually dis 
closed through the utensils which 
Dasetn uses in his practical concerns 
My world IS disclosed in one of its 
modifications as an instrumental world 
in which utensils are accessible for the 
lealizauon of my various undertakings 
The German word Zuhandensem, 
which can be translated as at hand 
ness, designates this accessibility of 


utensils which constitutes an integral 
of niy world Utensils are at 
hand" for one's use and application 
But my Umueh i$ also disclosed in the 
mode of Vorhandensem ( on hand 
ness ) This modality lacks the ex 
isfCTtial proximity of "at handness," 
and is epistemologically sceondarv and 
derivative Heidegger's favorite illus¬ 
tration of these two modifications of 
the Umweh or environment is his ex 
ample of the hammer and the act of 
hammering In man's primitive experi 
enct of his world the hammer is an 
^truraent with which he hammers 
The hammer is revealed ns a utensil or 
instrument through the act of ham 
mcring On this level of experience, 
knowledge and action, or understand 
mg and doing, are in an inseparable 
unity Action is already a form of 
knowlc^e, and knowledge involves 
action One can, however, objectivize 
environmental world and view 
ones hammer as a physical object 
m abstraction from its instrumental 
value When a hammer becomes a 
mere object or thing we can speak of it 
only as bang on hand as contrasted 
vvith being at hand 'The hammer In 
the mode of on handness becomes the 
object of a theoretical, scientific con 
section, and is defined in terms of 
the qualities of weight, composition, 
sire, and shape which constitute it 
as a material substance When we say 
that the hammer as utensil is heavy, we 
mean that it will render more difficult 
the act of hammering When we say 
the hammer as object is heavy, vve 
mean that it has such and such a sci 
enufically determined weight The 
mode of at handness is thus mans 
enstentially primitive mode—the mode 
through which Dasein first encounters 



his NTOtld in his practical concerns 
The uorld as "onhand' is a later 
construction 

Man's "beingin the-uorld* thus in 
eludes a relatcdncss to an cn\tion 
mental region—either in the mode of 
"athandness" or 'onhandness' But 
man’s emironment does not exhaust 
his wrld Coupled with his related 
ness to an environmental region is his 
relatcdness to a communal region The 
Daseinuorld correlation encompasses 
a Mitueh as well as an UtnueU 
Man’s world is a world which he 
shares with others Human being is 
essentiallv communal C Dasein tst 
wesenhaft Afitsem'} The communal 
ity of human being is a per\asi\e phe¬ 
nomenon which snows itself in man’s 
experience of aloneness as assuredly as 
in his cxpenence of being-with-others 
Aloneness is itself a deficient mode of 
being with Man experiences alone* 
ness only as a pnvation of an original 
communal relatedness. Thus Dasem 
possesses an indelible communal char 
acter In society and m solitude man 
is structurally a communal creature 
Now for the most part man exists m 
the unauthentic communal mode of 
the "anonymous one ’ To exist in 
the mode of the ' anonymous one' is to 
exist in one's communal world in such 
a way that man’s unique selfness is de 
personalized and reduced to the status 
of an 'onhand being In short man 
transforms himself and an other self 
into an object or a thing thus depriv 
ing both of their unique existential 
freedom which alone makes authentic 
communication possible 

The movements of the Mitwelt are 
conceptualized in terms of the cate¬ 
gories and relations which obtain in 
the Umwelt, and man becomes a tool 


or utensil which can be used by an 
other, or a mere object or thing The 
'anon^TTious one,” thus depersonalized, 
moves in the realm of the customs, 
habits and conventions of everyday 
life He succumbs to what Heidegger 
calls the everjdayness of existence He 
simply takes on the mechanical habits, 
the established customs, and the ac- 
cepted conventions of everyday life 
The "anonymous one' is further cha^ 
actenzed by an "averageness ’ in which 
the average becomes the measure of his 
potentialiues and the final standard for 
nis creativity He lives by a spurious 
'golden mean’ in which social be¬ 
havior IS calculated on the basis of 
soaally binding 'laws of averages" 
* 1111 $ leads to a leveling process in 
which all supenontv is flattened and 
all originality uivialized Publicity is 
another existential quality of the 
'anonymous one” He 'opens himself 
to the public, conforms to its demands 
and opinions, accepts its standards, and 
thus retreats from personal commit 
ment and responsible decision Das 
Man designates that leveled and re¬ 
duced self which thinks what the pub¬ 
lic thinks, feels what the public feels, 
and does what the public does 
In the various projects of his "be- 
ing-in the-world Dasetn is disclosed to 
himself as a creature of care or con 
cem Hts existential relation to hts en 
vironmental vraild is a relation of prac¬ 
tical concern, and his relation to his 
communal world is one of personal 
concern Man's engagement or in 
volvement in his practical and per¬ 
sonal projects discloses Dasetn as mat 
being whose movements are peculiarly 
charactenzed by the existential quality 
of concern Concern is the ground de¬ 
terminant of the being of Dasetn Con- 



cem permeates oery mo(!alit\ of his 
"being m tbe-wotld " Heidegger finds 
It to significant (hat this existential 
self understanding of human being as 
concern was already expressed m an 
old Latin myth attributed to Hyginus 
the compiler of GrecL mj thology 

As Concern was going across a nver 
the taw some clay Thoughifully the 
took a piece of il and began la form 
it As she was contemplanng that 
which the had made Jupiter appeared 
Concern begged Jupiter to bestow spins 
upon that which the had formed ^is 
wish Jup ler happily granted her But 
when Concern ssnshed to give her name 
to that which the had made Jupiter 
protested and demanded that his name 
be used. While Concern and Jup ter 
ssTK disputing os’er the tume &rth 
arose and demanded that her name be 
used as it was she who bad offered a 
piece of her body The disputing pa^ 
bet sought out Saturn as judge and he 
submitted the foUo sing deas on “kou 
Jupiter as you have given the spim 
shall take the spine at death You 
Earth as you have given the body you 
shall then again r ece i ve the body But 
Concern since she has first fanned this 
creature, may possess it as long as it 
Lves And as there is a dispute con 
ceming the name so let it be called 
‘homo as it has been made out of 
earth Chumus^ 

The fable dearly expresses the point 
that man has his source in concern 
and concern will permeate his being as 
long as he Ines Mans beingm the- 
world has the indelible stamp of con 
cent Also the fable is expliat in 
showing that it is Saturn (tune} who 
subrmts the final deaston relative to 
the nature of man making it clear 
that temporality provides the ontolom 
cal ground and inner meaning of this 


creature that has been formed by con 
cern 

The peculiar task of Heidegger’s 
phenomenological ontology is that of a 
delineation of the consututite features 
of Dasem who has been defined as 
Concern The three foundational fea 
tures of Dasein all of which have at 
tached to them a temporal signifi 
cance are factuality, existcntiality, and 
fallenness 

The factuality of Dasem character- 
ties man s naked "thereness”—his 
abandonment or “throwness." As he 
discloses himself in the s-anous con¬ 
cerns of his being-in the-world man 
finds that he has been throw-n into 
a world without consultation and 
abandoned to the chance factors 
which hate already constituted him 
He discovers himself as already 
brought into being a fact among 
facts part of a going concern involved 
m sjtuauons which^e has not created 
and m which he must remain as long 
as he is In Heideggers analysis of 
factuality we can anticipate the signifi 
cance of temporality as the final onto¬ 
logical meaning of concern Factuality 
expresses pnmanly the directionality 
of pastness Dasem reteals himself as 
already being in the-tvorld He is al 
ready begun and has a past through 
whid he has been defined and 
shaped His factuality is his destiny 
The second consutuQve structure of 
Dasem is exislenfiaJity This structure 
points to man s disclosure of himself 
as a project and a possibility Man is 
that which he has been but he also is 
that which he can become Man finds 
himself thrown into the world but 
he also expenences freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility to transform his world 
and redefine himself m his concerns 
with it. TTus involves an apprehension 
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of human heing in tcnni of possibili has forfeited its unique possibilities in 
ties. Dwrti as possihilit) is projected its preoccupation with the present 
into the future Tlius cmstcntialil) is TTius factualit), cxistcndahty, and 
temporall) rooted In futuritj as factu falicnness constitute the three basic 
all!) is rootcrl in the past In a sense ontological structures of human being 
existcntialitv and factualit) ore polar These structures arc correspondingly 
elements human being D) \irtue rooted in the three modes of tern 
of his factualit) man is aU\'3)*s ahead) rwralit)—past, future and present 
thrown into a situation b) Mrtuc of Factuality qualifies Dasctti as already 
his cxistentialit) he exists as possibility in the-world having arrived from a 
and understands himself as moving past cxistentiaht) qualifies him as pur 
into a future posive or as cxisUng in advance-of him 

The third structunl clement m the self and falicnness qualifies him as 
ontological constitution of Dasem is present with the world m his every 
falicnness Fallcnnesss points to the day concerns 

universal tendenc) of min to Io<!e him A phenomenological desenpuon 
self in his present preoccupations and which scclcs to penetrate to the imme- 
coneems alienating himself from his diatc experience of being m the-world 
unique and personal future possibiti vvill need to give disciplined attenUon 
ties Fallen man exists as mere pres to the phenomenon of anxiety Anxi 
cnee retreating from his genuine self cty is described by Heidegger as a 
which ilwavs involves his past and his ground-determinant of the human sit 
future He thus becomes a reduced uation Anxiety is the basic mood 
self The falicnness of human being which discloses the threatening char 
receives its most trenchant expression actcrof the world by confronting man 
m the movements of gossip curiosity with his irremovable finitude Anxiety, 

and ambiguity Gossip is an unauthen fint of al) should not be confused 

tic modification of speech which sim with fear Fear has a definite object 
ply repeats the accepted everjday which tin be specified either within 
conventional and shallow inlcrpreta the region of the environmental world 
tions of the public No decisive con or the communal world A utensil an 
tent js communicated because gossip object or a person constitutes the 
IS concerned only with a reiteration of source of fear But the source of anxi 
the cliches which reflect the present ety remains indeterminate That which 
and restricted world horizons of the threatens cannot be localized or spea 
"anonymous one Curiosity which is fied It remains indefinable The 
always allied with gossip indicates source of anxiety is nothingness 
mans insatiable desire to explore Through anxiety man encounters the 
everything in his present environment nothingness which is constitutive of 
simply for the sake of discovenng nov hts finitude Anxiety properly under 
elty—not for the purpose of authentic stood is an intentional disclosure It 
understanding hut simply to engage is an instance of pre-theoretical inten 
in pursuits which will provide mo- bonality pointing to and revealing a 
mentary distraction Ambiguity is the most vital aspect of ones being in 
lack of comprehension and singleness the-world The theoretical intenDonal 
of purpose which results when the sdf ity of pure thought can never disclose 
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nothinjmesj because thought Is always 
directed to an object but nothmgness 
can neser be objectmzed or conceptu 
alized It can be expeneneed onl) on a 
pj^thcoretical and pre-objeeme Ie\*cl 
The interior of human being remains 
opaque to pure!) theoretical anaijsis 
It can be penetrated only through pre- 
objective elucidation and descripuon 
This accounts for Heideggers empha 
$ 1 $ on the phenomenological tmpor 
tance of man s prcconccptual under 
standing of Being The nothingness 
pre-objcctn-cK disclosed through an* 
iet), bnnes Dasein face to face with 
his radical Enitude The accentuation 
of the pnnaple of Enitude is a theme 
which runs throughout the whole of 
Heideggers philosophy His Dasejns 
endyttk is m its centra! intention a 
philosophy of human Enitude In this 


vi«v of death Is an objectnired sieve 
sshich can be understood only bv the 
one observing neser by the one who 
has to die The 'being unto-death of 
which Hcidewer speaks is an expen 
ence of death which interpenetrates 
ones subjectmtv It is a death which 
one understands and appropriates in 
ones existential concerns It is a mode 
of existence vshich Dasem takes over 
as soon as he is. Death is a phenome¬ 
non which embraces the whole of life 
and entails a responsibility for life In 
nntiapaung his final and irrevocable 
limit of being m the-world Dasein ap¬ 
praises himself in light of the finite 
jwsibilities which precede his end 
shoulders his responsibility for these 
possibilmcs and authenucally chooses 
himself as a whole As had already been 
taught b\ Kierkegaard death makes a 


disclosure of nothmgn^ and finitude difference for lift The anDcipauon of 
anxiety also reseals the contingency death infuses every choice with exis 


of human existence and the threat of 
meaninglessness. Anxiety breaks dow-n 
the superficial surface realiues which 
conceal mans true predicament and 
reveals the world as something strange 
and uncanny The trusted world of 
everyday and mediocre concerns col 
lapses \Vhat was prevaously a refuge 
of secuntv and contentment now 
comes strange and puzzling The 
world has nothing more to offer 
Its former significance is reduced to 
insignificance AH protections and sup 
ports vanish Nothing remains 

As anxiety discloses man s Enitude 
so also It discloses his indelible transi 
tonness—his hemg unto-death The 
death which is examined in Heideg 
gers phenomenological analysis is 
not the death of the "death bed or 
death understood as the b olog cal ter 
raination of empmcal reahty Such a 
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teniial urgenev hlans possibihues are 
limited by his final ena—which is al 
ways imminent. As soon as man is 
bom he is old enough to die Thus, he 
must seek to take over his death by 
^rming himself with the whole of his 
wng m every decisive moment But 
for the most part man engages in a re¬ 
treat or flight from his having to die 
He loses himself in an unauthentic 
being untcKleath whereby death is 
objecUvized and externalized as an 
on hand factuality which befalls 
man in general but no one in particu 
lar This is the death of the anony 
raoiu one An authentic being unto- 
death ^on the other hand is an aware¬ 


ness of death i 


- J unique possibility 
which I and I alone w^ll hav’c to 
face Numerous responsibilities are 
ttansferable and can be earned out 
by proxy But no such transferabilitv 



if pojjlble for the task of dpng There «nd constitute one expression of the 
is no dying by proxj’. Every Dasetn nothingness of his existence. ‘The 
must die his osvn dcatn. nothingness which we have in mind 

Conscience and guilt play a domi- belongs to Dasein's being free for his 
nant role in Hcidegger’i Dasei«sa«al)t* existential possibilities. This freedom 
iiu Conscience is defined as the “call it only in the choice of one, which 
of concern" which summons man to means not having<hosen and not-be* 
an awareness of hli existential gullr. Jng-abJe-to<hoose the other." Con* 
Man as such is guilty, Guilt Is an science calls me to my possibilities, but 
inevitable and irreducible determinant I mutt always sacrifice some of these 
of human being The guilt which Is possibilities in choosing others. In ac> 
under discussion in Being end Time Is tualizlng one I am not actualizing an* 
ejuht cltttly wox t moral rjuallw othet, awd thttehy becoming guilty, 
which man may or may not possess. It Ewry action implies guilt, but it is Im* 
is a determinant of hit finite existence possiole to exist without acting. Thus, 
as such. The concept of guilt in Hel* guilt Is an irremovable quality of hu* 
degger's analysis it i trans moral con* man being. 

cept. The moral view of wilt Is rooted One would not be too far amiss In 
In an ontology of ■^n-handneit," saying that the crowning phenomcno- 
rvhereln guilt is externalized and de* logical concept In Heideggci’i Daselws* 
fined as a "thing" or an "onhand' real* analytik is resolution. Anxiety has dis- 
Ity. The common expression of such closed nothingness and finltude, and 
in unauthentic, externsl view of guilt has revealed a world without supports 
it the court scene representation in The existential reality of death has 
which man Is nronouneed guilty by made man aware of his ephemeral 
an external judge. The trans moral or transitory being. Conscience has 
concept of guilt understands guilt as a summoned uasein to an acknowledg* 
structural imdlcation of finltude and ment of his inevitable guilt. But man 
nothingness Daiein as a field of con- must drive beyond these dlscontinul 
cem is basically i structure of finite ties of existence and affirm his being, 
possibilities, which he is free to actual* He docs this through resolution. Reso* 
ize In his concrete choices. These pos* lotion thus becomes a sine qua non 
ilbllitici are primarily rooted in the for authentic existence This resolu 
future. However, the past also holds Uon is given its final meaning in Hei- 
Mssibllltlcs which con be repeated, de^cr'i seminal interpretation of the 
Thus, In his temporal existence character of human time Heidegger's 
Daseirt Is ever projected into one or analysis of time is In a real sense the 
another of his possibilities, choosing focal point of the whole discussion in 
one and excluding another. Choice in* Being and Time Central to Heideg* 
volvei an Inevitable sacrifice or cxclu* j^a analysis is his distinction between 
slon of possibilities. In every choice the auantltatlve, objective, and scien* 
Dfltein Is "cutting off’ possible altcma- tlfically measured cloch time, and the 
tlvcs which might have been but arc qualitative, subjective time of human 
not. These nonchosen possibilities re- concern Quantitative time is under- 
mein structurally a part of his being stood as an endless, passing, irreversl 
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blc succession of discrete objcctivizcd 
nows Now’S arc conceptualized as "on 
hand" entities thus betraying the re¬ 
striction of this MOW of time to the 
region of Vorhandensem In clock 
time present moments arc \icvved as 
discrete entities Some moments hasc 
gone by and we call them the past 
The) arc no longer real Some mo¬ 
ments arc )ct to come and we call 
them the future Thej are not )ct real 
Only the present is real Qualitative or 
existential time as contrasted with 
"clock time understands time as an 
ecstatic unit) Tlie past future and 
present are inseparable phases of the 
care-structure of human existence 
Temporality temporalizcs itself fully 
m each ccstas) le in the ecstatic 
unity of the complete temporalizmg of 
temporality there is grounded the 
wholeness of the structural complex of 
existcntiality factual cy and fallen 
ness which comprises the unity of 
the care-structure In existential time 
the past is sull real and the future is 
already real Whereas quantitative 
time gises pnonty to the present exis 
tential time gises pnonty to the future 
Man s concerns are pnmanly onented 
to the future However the past re¬ 
tains Its significance in an existential 
view of time The past is never exis 
tenually fin shed It holds possib lines 
which can be repeated Thus we find 
Heidegger insisting on the importance 
of the notion of repeUtion—a notion 
which was introduced into modem 
philosophy by Kierkegaard 

Existential Ume provides the onto¬ 
logical horizon for mans self under 
standing of his histoncity Dasetn ex 
ists histoncally which means that he 
is always arriving from a past moving 
into a future and deeding in the pes- 
ent what he is to become The authen 


tic self faces the future In resolution 
Man achictes integrity when he ap 
prebends himself m his temporal and 
nistorical mosements acknowledges 
nis past and future possibil ties ap 
praises himself in light of his final 
possibility Cdcath) and chooses in the 
moment with the uhole of his being 
Such a self is unified or authentic Au 
thentiaty and unauthcntiaty thus re- 
ccuc their final clarification in Heh 
deggers discussion of time and his¬ 
tory The unauthcntic self of the 
anonymous one is a reduced self— 
a self which has lost itself by virtue of 
Its fall into the mode of on handness” 
and Its consequent sacrifice to the pres 
OTt The anonymous one” exists m a 
depersonalized and objecluized mode 
m which he has dispersed himself in 

f irescnt concerns to the neglect of both 
uture and past The time which be¬ 
comes normatne for the anonymous 
one IS the quantitative time of the 
clock and the calender But th s time 
applies only to the mode of on hand 
ness The final meaning of unauthen 
ociiy IS thus found in the tendency of 
man to reduce himself and other sehes 
to on hand real ty—to a thmg or an 
object—which has no temporal s gnifi 
cance beyond its s mple presence as 
a d screte now The authentic time of 
human existence is a unique qua! ta 
ti\e time in which past and future are 
always co-present Dose n exists auth 
enucally when he acknowledges the 
un que quahtaUve time of his personal 
being and seeks to unify the three 
ecstasies which are structurally a part 
of his being as long as he is These 
ecstasies are unified in resolute cho ce. 

The resolute Dasetn thus achieves or 
wins h s authenbcity when he takes 
over his unique past anticipates his 
imique future, and chooses in such a 


manner that his past and future are and the moment is creatively affirmed 
integrated The past is held in mem as the opportune time for decisive 
ory, the future is courageously faced action 


REALMS OF BEING 


Author George Santayana (1863 1952) 

Type of work Metaphysics 

First fubhshed \927 1940 CFhe Realm of Essence 1927 The Realm of Matter, 
1930 The Realm o/Truth, 1938 The Realm of Spirit 1940) 


pBiNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

There is no logical escape from skepticism all of our philosophical beliefs are 
expressions of animal faith in something that makes sense out of experience 

Since essences are merely characteristics considered in abstraction from things, 
the leap from a consideration of essence to a belief in matter is a leap of animal 
faith 

Truth IS that part of the realm of essence which is realized tn the material 
universe 

Spirit or conscious intelligence by going beyond the limits of the present tn 
Its operations makes passible a life of reason in which action is ordered for the 
satisfaction of animal impulse 


Santayana considered Realms of Be 
mg his magnum opus ft is fits most 
comprehensive worK and may fairly 
be said to contain his distinctive sys 
tern of philosophy Here the technical 
details of his thought are uorhed out 
with great virtuosity But the woih was 
not conceived primarily as a contnbu 
non to academic philosophy Santa 
yana liked to think of himself as rep 
resenting “human Orthodoxy in an 
age that was eager to pursue novelties 
He was writing not for the profes 
sional philosopher so much as for re¬ 
flective persons in every walk of life 
His teachings were intended to be 
founded on common sense and upon 
principles which any mind can dis 
cover within itself 


It IS characteristic of Santayana 
however that he combines the realism 
of common sense with a strong dose of 
transcendentalism His thought may 
be said to have two focuses it ongj 
nates in questioning and doubt and 
in an unmistakable predilection For 
poetry and imagination but it is never 
able to escape the tug of impulse and 
desire They bind it to the world and 
keep skepticism from hardening into 
dogma Santayanas writings are a con 
slant dialogue between these two in 
terests or aspects of his thought By 
questioning at each stage what they 
have affirmed the wTitmgs arme at a 
view which is neither skeptical nor 
naive but combines something of both 
His position IS accurately indicated 



uhcn lie isclassifictl a$a rfali5( thalis, worldview, two dwisions arc made* 
as a criiicaf tciliit qiiatc to the complexities which un 

The nluloMipIiicil implications of fold In pure slxpiicism one is con 
this dual starting point arc clcarh ex fronted with esscjicej which do not 

F aunikd in Scc/ticisiii ami Animal exist hut there exists c\cn then some- 
ttith (192^) winch IS actual!) nn tn thing h) which the) arc confronted 
ttoducti in to the work undtr discus mind or fpinr And the commerce 
Sion A vast ihvss is seen tn separate which we have through animil faith 
the mind with its ideas from the ix with the flux of things and events de- 

istmg world of things We are re- mands not mcrcl) that we acknowl 
minded of Descartes by tlie sjslcmalic edge the existence of mailer, but that 
effort which Santivana makes to uc make a place in the realm of es 
doubt all existence IJut whereas the sence for a special province to he 
father of mixltrn rationalism Iwlicvcd known as tnith —namelj, actualized 
that lie found in the txtrcmitj of essence 

doubt a passage from ideas to rialit) Essence matter truth and spint 
Santavana frcelj admits to being un these arc Santa)anas four realms of 
able to span the gulf Logically there is being “Being for Santavana is pure 
no esca^ from skepticism but logic essence and does not as m popular 
IS not the whole stoT) Ever) idea con speech mean existence The realms 
tcmplatcd h) the human mind is of being arc therefore not four re 
bound up with bodily impulses there gions within the total order of things 
arc some matters which as animals we each with a status corresponding to its 
must believe This intentional aspect pc*culiar kind of reality Stncilv speak 
of experience, which Santayana calls mg the realms are not real at all they 
"animal faith is the basis for our con are summary categories of logic 
victions concerning existence The meant to describe a single natural d) 
abyss however remains nor may it be namic jprocess and to dismiss from or 
lost sight of Plato lost sight of it ganized reflection all unnecessary ob- 
ascribing reality to ideas Descartes jeets of faith 

lost sight of It affirming rationality of The Realm of Essence Santayana re- 
the material world Hegel lost sight of lates that an early hint of his essences 
It ascribing existence to logic These came to him when he heard William 
errors v%hich result from confusing James criticizing Spencer for saving 
the two aspects of experience are the that a thing passes from indefinite to 
source of what Santayana calls meu definite Nothing said James "can 
hvsics Since Realms of Being is an be indefinite. Make a blot of ink at 
flt^pt to random on a piece of paper The spot 

ences we ^te warned not to speak is not indefinite it has precisely the 
system as metaphysical CHow outline that it has This kind of deter 
" as a term of classification the mination whether of an ink blot or a 
cjs better than any other per copybook letter is what essence 
j-an call Santayana s philoso- means m modern philosophy The es 
'critical metaphysics) sence of the color which is before 

n we turn from these methodo your eyes is precisely that kind of 
1 al^ considerations to formulate a color the melody which sounds in 
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)our cnrs kind of melody Take 
aw3) from the image ever) issoaa 
tion With Its material support or with 
the mind which attends it essences 
arc the characters which things as 
sumc or which minds contemplate 
But besides these there are an in 
numerable multitude of essences 
which arc nescr actualized either in 
matter or in thought Each is tndnid 
ual concrete and absolutely and 
cternalK whit it is 
TTie reader searching for historical 
analogies must not think of medieval 
realists with their Plaionizing meta 
phjsics but of the nominah ts and 
articularly of Berkeley According to 
intavana each essence is absolutely 
independent of cvetv other essences 
arc not subordinated under one an 
other as species and genus Thus the 
realm of essence is not to be thought 
of as a hierarchy of ideas as an eternal 
Logos in which essences are rationally 
connected and necessaril) follow from 
each other There is no eternal Reason 
in heat en or in the earth 

It IS true that Santayana stresses 
with emphasis dialectic and the con 
nections between ideas but these con 
ncctions (with the exception of purely 
analytical ones) are grounded not in 
the ideas themsch es but in the bias of 
the mind which entertains them All 
rational processes have organic roots 
jre expressions of the same animal in 
rent which affords us our belief in the 
material world Thus the rational 
rocesses do not trace eternal truths 
ut human interests The a ■pnort ele 
ments of our thought are preformations 
of the psvche mental habits which re 
suit when an intent on becomes settled 
m the mind Our efforts after logical 
cogency ate a healthy endeavor after 
consistency which is to say mental 


harmony and peace A finished system 
IS a monument to the spirit which com 
poses It But since s)steins of ideas are 
influenced bj traditions of various 
sorts different systems have become 
classic and orthodox But of these or 
thodoxics no one is right against an 
other for there is no external standard 
bj which they may be judged the 
only measure of a system is its overall 
adequacy 

But just as there is no necessary or 
det in the realm of essence so things 
on the plane of existence have no la 
tional connection with each other 
They are m flux and temporarily em 
body first one essence then another 
but between the essence which comes 
before and that which comes after 
there is no dialectical relaUon Cau 
sality IS not m the order of logic 
Neither is the hierarchy of goods 
Every instance of essence in nature 
perfectly realizes its own essence if 
we judge one thing to be more nearly 
perfect than another it is again by zef 
erence to our interests 
The Reah i of Matter Matter repre 
sents fhe opposite pole to essence vVe 
do not according to Santayana have 
any clear knowledge of what matter is 
and when we talk about it we must be 
careful to distinguish between matlei 
and some conventional idea of it— 
whether Aristotles or Democritus or 
Descartes or the modem physicist s As 
Santayana conceives it matter is the 
flux of existence It has no character 
istic form but it is that which is con 
stand) assuming first one essence and 
then another We do not know it di 
lecdy or even by inference but bj a 
kmd of transcendental reflection* 
analogous to that used bv Kant That 
is in order to make our experience in 
teUigible to us we must postulate this 



substance uliich ^ives actualit} to ccr 
tain essences and provides a field for 
our bodilj action Follouing these 
hints we go on to postulate concern 
ing matter that it persists tint its quan 
tity remains the same that each phase 
of matter is determined b) what goes 
before But these arc idols of the mind 
as is indeed our whole concept of an 
orderly nature 

Matter then is the host of essences 
It IS m flux perpetually leaving one 
essence and taking another But pat 
terns and rhythms arc observable 
within the change We distinguish as 
a'natural moment the interval during 
which a given essence is realized and 
observe several moments forming con 
figurations that we call events The 
essence which is realized by the total 
complex event we may call a trope" 
Examples of tropes are the vibrations 
within a molecule the pulse of a heart 
the combination of sounds that make 
up a spoken word the hfe^vxle of an 
organism a historical epoch such as 
the Renaissance Santayana does not 
think of tropes as perspectives relauve 
to an observer ibev are actual struc¬ 
tures realized in the flux 

One kind of trope has particular 
interest in a comprehensive work such 
as the present one it is the human 
psyche which according to Santa 
yana is a complex of tropes partly in 
conflict partly m harmony with one 
another This is not supposed to be as 
tonishing as if inert matter spontane¬ 
ously gives use to something as si en 
as life and spirit On the contrary we 
know nothing about pure matter and 
roust understand it as a very fertile 
kind of stuff which does all sorts of 
unpredictable things The “laws 
which we observe in nature are not 
to be thought of as binding When 


ever chance produces a trope suffi 
cicntly harmonious with itself and 
with Its environment it tends to sur 
vne In this wa) complex organisms 
and even conscious beings have estab¬ 
lished themselves 7*he soul or psvchv 
IS the sum of vital tendencies which 
govern the animal In man as in the 
humbler creatures the soul s activities 
ore almost entirely unconsaous and 
automatic. TTus is not to denj that 
mans higher consciousness makes a 
difference—that it opens up to him 
vast new possibilities of modifying his 
behavior and controlling his environ 
ment But always behavior is deter 
mined b) ps)che a trope in the realm 
of matter And this is no less true of in 
iclligcnt and purposive acts than of in 
stinccive ana habitual ones Con 
sciousness may enlighten our motives 
but the motives are rooted in bodilv 
needs and their execution depends up¬ 
on adjustments and skills that have al 
ready become automatic. 

The Beahn of Tnith As matter 
clothes Itself in this essence and that it 
gives nse to a new realm of being 
namely truth Truth does not belong 
to the material world and it is not to 
be confused with events or tropes It 
belongs to the realm of essence of 
which It IS a segment—that special seg 
ment which comes to have tne special 
d gnity of be ng actualized in matter 
In fact when Santayana began think 
ing about Bealms of Being (as early as 
1911) there were only three realms— 
no separate realm of truth But the 
distinction between the logical deter¬ 
minations of essence and tbeir matenal 
determination is a basic one for an op¬ 
ponent of rationalism If it is estab¬ 
lished on the categorical level manv 
confusions are avoided Hence the de¬ 
cision to make truth a separate realm 



llnuTth/fim Z"' 'r of sp.nl ul« up 

wnscousncss tlit ur^w s-itufaaions imolvinc an extended critioue (f the 


!cm n don! , ri"*::;''™. -pudnung consc,„u,ncns ond .„l,ng 


tertam ideas lint are not present and 
to in\cnt new ones TJuis there ma) 
Rrow up Ixrtuecn spirit with us 
ideals and tlit actual xsorJd a eon 
flict which leads to mclancho!} When 
this happens too often spint turns 
out to lx. a liahilitj to psjehes health 
But if spirit submits to the measure of 
truth It can become ps)xhes truest 
friend hnn^mg new scope and per 
spectne into mans actmtv revealing 
to him the limits of possible achieve¬ 
ment and prescnbing a regimen for 
his impulses which will lead to har 
mon) and satisfaction Tins is what 
Santajana desCTibes as the life of 
reason Its use is to bring about the 
best adjustment between the human 
body and its environment 
But although the spmt renders a 
service to the organism it has motives 
of Its own Even the most harmon ous 


into an organic stupor as some mv sties 
recommend but nviiher does it con 
Slit in a purelj intellectual vision of 
the truth While spint must be loval 
to Its own alhnities which he in the 
r«lm of essence it cannot repudiate 
the existing world of which it is a 
part TIius It cannot denj matter and 
»n particular the wills of living th ngs 
i>atiirahsm and humanism seek to rem 
edv this indifTcrcncc but merelv bow 
ing down before reality, with Spinoza 
and the Stoics involves the denial of 
will and alienation from the good 
while pledging as ones ideal a merelv 
human good after the manner of Soc¬ 
rates involves dislojalty to Truth 
since the universe is not governed for 
man The ideal to which we most 
suitably give our allegiance is a com 
piehensive one embracing in svmpa 
Aj and p ty the goals of every natural 


animal existence falls far short of its Zg This ls^fbi* 1 un 

ideal and >( SP nt is to escape fmm detstands by chamy It^s suiLbl; rep- 
sorrow and discouragement it must resented r>u suicaoiy r 

do so be fiaiog „„ i.het goal, .ban inTni^i'n" of Sp tnl 

those which make up the will of the scone i? a<t „ ‘ 

particular psyche Jvvhich ,t ,s at ^rknou ' 

tached If we can think of a will run of all creaiurp^ \ ^ 

.V i. 1 ? . y* creatures it does not condemn its 

nmg through all ex.stence ne may brethren for falling short of the ideal 

say that spint finds rts freedom and bn. cher.shes rhe.r good and laments 
peace by resigning so far as possible their defeat Tins hmb calling ,s no. 
the unique pterogatnes nh.cb its m™ bejond the teach of man for though 
w, clatnis and uniting iMlf with the ™ SanUyana s accounting there is no 
will of every struggi ng thing Santa 

yana designates this moment of spims but an accident in the norld vet the 
mming of age by the word metanom fan remains that a rcmarhable set of 
( conversion ) and the new frame of harmonies within the flux of th nw 
m,^3s chanty preceded its emergence As na 

The task of delineating this hbera tures hghest product it may in its 
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best moments embrace the universe’s 
whole \ast en(3ea%or In no lesser ideal 
can It find healing and rest 
The chief characteristic of this worlc 
IS Its catholicity its faithfulness to the 
man) interests which ha\e a claim 
upon It It IS humanist but not at the 
expense of being uncntical and un 
naturalistic it is otherworldly with 
out ceasing to be this uoxldl) as well 
The peculianty of spirit and its good 
IS that unlike ps}che spirit is not a 
power It IS not responsible for the 
world but merely a guest there 
neither can it do anything onI)r offer 
suggesUons which ps)che may or may 
not be persuaded to adopt 

Santa}ana never ceased to be inter 


ested in the possibilities of bringing 
intelligence to bear upon moral ana 
political matters But as a philosopher 
and contemplative he did not share 
the enthusiasm of most reformers both 
because he held that non rational fac¬ 
tors Cpassion tradition habit) actually 
direct behavior, and because he luiew 
that as a consaous animal man has 
problems that can never be resolved on 
a merely animal level In other words 
he affirmed his naturalism and materi 
ahsm and accepted their deterministic 
implications but he did not allow 
this to rob the spirit of independence 
or the immediacy of its own good 
which is love without either anxiety or 
desire 


ETHICS 

Author Frank Chapman Sharp C1866-1943) 

Typeofuork Ethics 
First published 1928 

PfUNCiPAi. Ideas Advanced 

A volition IS ngJit if a refleciiie benevolent person uovid desire it to control 
the actions of men right action ait is at the general uelfare 

Morahtv is a reflectite rational affair it tmohes an inferjZay betueen what 
we take to ben^ht at the time and u hat ve learn to be right 

Good util and ill uill conflict in moral consideration men hate both selfish 
and unselfish inchnitwns and ethics mast take this fact into account 

Objectivity in morahty can be gained by relating rightness to yaUtes the far 
mahsts are mistaken in supposing that nghtness is a function of unnersally 
applicable rales of conduct 

The good IS the desirable and the desirable is what v ould be desired w efe 
one judging reflectn "ly on the basts of relevant information 

PJcastire is ahiovs good in itse// worth having for its oun sake right action 
aims at the general happness 

Frank Chapman Sharps Ethics ex ful mvesUgation of moralitj It be- 
presses the results of a long and care- longs to the empincal utilitanan tra 
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Atjon cxctnplif.cd h\ Hume i!ioui.h 
It uxU to Minplrment I lumc Ij <)c- 
wlopifij^ ,I,c ol)jcctnc imprut of moral 
itidpmcnii. In texture it m both dc- 
scripincaiul normiiive 
A$ a pliiloioplucal diicipline, ctliict 
coricctns uiclf uuh ihc aticnipt to find 
'Veil foundnl principle' for moralit) 
principlci "hich cm I»e juitified and 
applic-d inttlli^cntlj Penns must be 
clarified and dclined and at much 
unilv as possible introduced Lthics is 
an old subject "hich goes hick nt least 
to Socrates in the Western world and 
to Confucius in Clima It found de¬ 
velopment in ibe writings of Plato and 
Aristotle tlie Stoics and die Hpicu 
rcans As Professor Sharp points out 
the egoistic titditinanism of Tliomas 
I Iohb« started a rev ival of ethical the¬ 
ory largcl) for the purpose of re¬ 
futing his assumptions. Rationalism 
and intuitionism were developed as a 
base for the establishment of objective 
rules In contrast a more univcrsatmic 
utilitarianism was also worked out 
Something of this interplay still oper 
ates It IS vs-cll to have a book which 
develops so carefully and in a concrete 
svay the utilitarian perspective In a 
small posthumous tmk Good Will 
and III Will C1950) vve find Sharps 
final reply to intuitionism It is ne 
argues meaningless to talk about 
moral intuition when there is no uni 
versal agreement about moral matters 
The primary aim of ethics is the¬ 
oretical as in pure science but this 
fact does not preclude interest in prac- 
uce As a matter of fact practice feeds 
into theory and helps to illuminate it 
One must of course ke^ the proper 
balance between them Few etnicists 
have made more careful empirical in 
vesQgations into morality than has 
Sharp 


If is a little difficult to clasnfjr 
Sharps outlook In terms of recent con 
iroversv He is ccrtimlj nit an emo- 
Inut tot he puls stress on moral judg¬ 
ment Anil he cinnot be called a de- 
ontologist for the right and dutj base, 
for him a foundition in values. Vet 
the larger p.irt of his book is concerned 
vsitli what IS objectivcl) right It is ap 
parent that C ll Moores famous *'nat 
uralisiic fnllacy" had little meaning for 
Shirp He svas careful to define the 
mcanmgs of the terms “right” and 
“good” and to locate them in morality 
as a human affair Tliefc is much cm 
pliasis these daj-s on the logic of moral 
discmirsc and on the language of mor 
a!$ but although rrofessof Sharp had 
8 keen car for usage his approach was 
more psjchologieaf 
As a utilitanan Sharps approach 
stfKscd values as terminal Right duty 
and obligation have to do with the 
rnsonable maximizing of values for 
those concerned In point of fact 
Sharp intimates that unlike the an 
cicnts modern philosophers have re- 
fleaed too JiiUc upon human salues 
An important chapter in the second 
jwt of the book deals with The Best 
Thinp in Life such as knowledge 
and beauty We should not be sur¬ 
prised therefore to find Sharp saying 
that his argument is of the nature of a 
runmng criticism of formalism in eth 

ics The center of the stage IS for him 

occupied by voliuons svith their mo- 
UvCT and anucipated consequences 
Volitions are natural human acts not 
reducible to something else The job 
IS to get benevolence or good will 
Rm from diversions in favor of sel 
fishness and shortsightedness Morality 
m normauve aspect stands for the 
broad searchlight outlook It is easy 
to neglect relevant interests from Jack 
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of imagination There arc ps\choIogi 
cal stiinuhnts and depressants which 
must l)c recognized 

Sharp agrees with Aristotle in point 
ing out the need for moral ctlucation 
Conscguentl) he refers to a scientific 
conscience which must be actixaied as 
well IS a moral comcicncc Conseten 
tiousncss inxoKcs care In a broad 
sense then Sharp was a cognimist 
rather than an cmotiMst IIis concern 
was with enlightened judgment work 
ing with good will The authentic is 
the reasonable in the context of bcncx 
olcncc 

One of the contributions of Sharp 
seas his frank recognition of malcto- 
Icncc or ill will m human affairs 
There arc dysdcmonic xohtions as well 
as eudcmonic ones Desire for revenge 
operates m punishment There are sad 
ism and also cruelty Sharp Incd tong 
enough to see these at work during the 
rise of communism and national social 
ism As normative morality expresses 
the demands of the better side of hu 
man nature 

Sharp s forte rests on the broadness 
of his Disc There is detailed knovvl 
edge of actual moral judgments 
gained by the use of the questionnaire 
method supplemented bj careful per 
sona) interviews His intention was 
not so much statistical as a matter 
of exploring moral tendencies Pro¬ 
fessor Max Otto aided Sharp in some 
of this work His competence in in 
trospective psychology of the James 
Stout variety was also important His 
treatment of the self illustrates this 
method Desires are intrinsic to the 
self which m some sense is more en 
during and of larger scope The eon 
trast between the desired and the de 
suable has point here The element of 
reflection has entered It is quite 


w«mg to think of the self as knocked 
about by desires as separate forces 
Ethics was Sharps primary interest 
and he knew the history of the subject 
thoroughly One has the impression, 
in reading tins book that every topic 
has been mulled over The collection 
of notes at the end of the book repre¬ 
sents a return to key issues m an at 
tempt to make the authors stand as 
definite as possible 

Sharps Ethics goes with Deweys 
and with Tufts works as one of the 
solid American contributions to the 
subject Of course, it reflects the pe¬ 
riod in which It was written A book 
written now would probably put more 
stress on the results of psychiatry and 
on social ethics m relation to the 
social sciences Sharp was a liberal and 
not a radical so that what stands out 
IS a strong ingredient of common 
sense He refused to be either a prag 
matist or an idealist 
Sharp discusses numerous topics of 
major interest in ethical theory such 
as the meaning of right the meaning 
of good the sources of moral approval 
and disapproval the operation oKtand 
ards or idWls the role of benevolence 
and of malevolence the parts played 
by egoism and altruism and the sta 
tus of pleasure The consideration of 
these topics will furnish a base from 
which to judge subjectivism rational 
ism intuitionism aestheticism and 
Shaqts own umversaJistic utilitarian 
ism After that one can consider with 
him the relation of responsibility to 
the traditional alternatives of deter 
mimsm and indeterminism Here Sharp 
stresses causal ty and causal laws and 
the importance of character 

Sharp was quite aware of the need 
to define the term right And he 
wanted to avoid such a tautology as 
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wx)uld result from tlcfimni* it m terms in human nature These lead to d)-$ 
of some outer result, unat the in Jtmonic judgments, that is, judgments 
tuitionists uould call a "natural prop detiaimg from welfare Tnbal moralitj 
ertj." Thus, to saj that right means puts the alien, in large m-^sure, out 
"procuring the greatest hanpiness for side the group Cultural dcnclopment 
the greatest number" would merely re- has meant the enlargement of the 
suit m rtpcution actions procuring range of moral attitudes. It seems to be 
the greatest happiness for the greatest a historical fact that someth ng of the 
number procure the greatest happiness nature of such an extension took place 
McH-according to Stiarp one must be in the ancient world It has been 
more concerned with the spnngs of called an axial penod and has been 
action, with character and will The associated sviih the nse of ethical 
correct approach is to recognire agcnc) religions 

and tlie object of moral judgment It appears that Sharp tried to aioid 
Right IS a term which applies to scntimcntaliiy about human nature b) 
\-otitions that neccssaril) invoue mo- acknowledging the struggle between 
mes and consequences The inner can ill will and good will Moralitj is an 
not be separated from the outer or, in affair of the dominant motnation of 
the last anaUsis, the outer from the bcncsoicncc and the sense of the com 
inner To call a sohuon right means munit) and its life, as a larger whole, 
that 1 bclicsc it to be such that I, in It is in this fashion that Sharp qualified 
siituc of my bcne^olencc, desire it to indniduahsm His discussion of nat 
control the actions of men under the ural rights” is guided bj the ideal of a 
gwen conditions Note the element of balance Rights arc inseparable from 
objecmity and unwersalaauon I am duues 

thinking in a social %\a) To call a Though in manj wajs a follower 
wlition wrong is to assert that I be- of Hume, Sharp wantetl to deselop 
heve it to be m conflict with the de- the objective import oF moral judg 
mands of good will Of course, 1 may ment A right volition is one dial one 
be guided largel) by the acceptance is ready to universalize in an imparual 
of sanctioned rules. But when these way Its validit) has about it some- 
are quesuoned, Sharp believed, the thing of the nature of true and false 
next step is an appeal to consequences m cx>gnmon Ideals and standards are 
in the way of general welfare There developed and operate m moral judg- 
is here the recognition of tendenaes ments Here, of course, is the domain 
It IS doubtful that Professor Sharp be- of normative ethics as against merely 
heved in the Bentharmte calculus ex desenpuve ethics. And norms must be 
cept as an indication of some kind of backed up by adequate mouvauon 
suramauon of factors at work There Character enters here as it is recog 
IS meamng to quantity, fecundity, and nized that voliUons reflect a conUnu 
intensity of pleasure experiences and mg source It is from this angle that 
their contrary, unpleasantness One character gets its own kind of in 
must work with psychologists in this tnnsic value An aestheuc quality is 
area of ethics. usually added as connected with moral 

As has been noted Sharp recognized admirauon but aesthetic theones of 
the working of malevolence or ill will morality overemphasize this quahty 
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On the descriptne <;i<3e Sharp at 
gued It must be recognized that con 
tradictory moral judgments exist Tliese 
are due to the spotlight effects of such 
factors as the striking good the good 
of the nearer or of A\hat is regarded 
as the more excellent These factors 
introduce bias The moral job is to see 
the nhole situation in a searchlight 
ivay to keep the general uelfare «n 
partially before ones ejes Apparently 
Sharp belieied that there are social 
and personal forces supporting this ob¬ 
jectivity and impartiality These factors 
work for objectnity and reasonable¬ 
ness There is the increasing aware¬ 
ness that that \ohtion is right which 
aims at the general welfare This stand 
ard in Sharp s opinion corresponds to 
the actual working of the moral con 
sciousness of the ordinary mind In in 
tervieus the searchlight outlook can 
replace the spotlight distortions 
It IS interesting to note that Sharp 
contends that the sense of the welfare 
of the group operates in the primitive 
mind though unreflectively One 
would need to analyze the idea of 
social pressure rather carefully here 
Social anthropolog sts are doing care¬ 
ful work in this field There is stress on 
social pathology as well as on social 
health Perhaps the feeling is increas 
mg that mere cultural relativity is 
not the correct answer 

If morality is normative Sharp con 
tinues subjectne \aIuations with their 
partiality must be controlled It is 
eas) to care most of all for what is 
near and known That is one of the 
dangers of the exaltation of national 
ism which took place m the nine¬ 
teenth century and which is st 11 con 
tinuing mingled with ideological fci 
vors Moral judgment develops best in 
the cool hour The Golden Rule is 


fundamentally correct one must place 
onself in the position of others How 
ever one must not ignore the just de 
mands of the self in the total picture 
It IS evident that Sharp thought of the 
ethical imagination as having a social 
ointext There are leaders in what 
Bergson has called open morality 
Hume pointed m this way for he had 
a historical sense in his criticism of 
rationalism But he was inclined to 
be conservative One could consider 
Sharp a Humian working in another 
penod 

What then is a volition for Sharp's 
It would seem to be a higher level de 
sue which takes into account both pro 
and con factors Morality has learned 
to stress the importance of what is ig 
noted in motivat on as well as of what 
IS dominant We blame people for 
what they disregard and seek to call 
their attention to it An autoist who 
drives with great speed through a viJ 
lage is endangering the lives of chil 
dren Morality is a reflective rational 
affair It involves an interplay between 
what we take to be right at the time 
and what we learn to be tight These 
do not necessarily coincide CThere 
are of course linguistic difficulties in 
all this Words have so many uses ) 

Next comes Sharps discussion of 
egoism altruism and Jove Recent so 
cial psychology and psychiatry have 
thrown additional light on these terms 
Selfishness is not something innate it 
reflects the plastiaty of child psychol 
ogv and the anxieties of adults Cul 
ture has much to do with it Sharp 
thought that our American culture is 
prolubly too competitive in its texture 
He argued for the existence of altru 
ism as a fact There is more read) for 
service altruism than is often admit 
ted 
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InTOKed in these general pnnciples 
arc suppicmennr} problems Is there 
a dutj to the scIP Sharp argues that 
there IS as regards the future and m a 
given situation What ^vc ought not to 
do IS prett) well established And there 
J5 a fair amount of agreement conc<.n\ 
ing what ought to be done Praise 
worthy conduct and the conduct of 
the saint" go bejond ordinarj moral 
expectations 

There is an ambtguit) between 
subjectnc rightness which xs the sin 
cere volition of a moral agent and ob¬ 
jective rightness which involves stand 
ards and criteria connected with the 
general welfare Another ambiguit) is 
that between inner and outer right 
ness Inner rightness refers to the will 
to produce certain results while outer 
rientness is a name for the results 
which a man ought to produce 

As Sharp saw it there are operative 
in histoncal ethical theones varying 
ideas of the standard of nghtness and 
of the source whence comes the stand 
ard in the human mind In modem 
times the chief conflict has been be¬ 
tween utilitarianism and intuittonism 
As m the case of Henry Sidgwiclc 
these can be mixed 

Intuitionism rationalism and deon 
tology are closely connected Sharp be¬ 
lieved He calls them anaxtotic that 
IS they seek to deny that the rightness 
of an acuon has any necessary «m 
necQon with values The two central 
weaknesses in jntuitionism are re¬ 
flected hy its failure to account for 
moral Tziotivation and to oxpiaia the 
lack of agreement on moral matters 
But one cannot do justice to this posi 
uon until one notes that its aim was 
to supplant egoism and subjecdvisni 
The mtuiUonists took a short cut from 
the demand for objectivity to a belief 


that reason is a faculty for recognizing 
moral truths dircctlj—in a manner 
analogous to the recognition of mathe¬ 
matical axioms But what Sharpwanted 
was another foundation for objoctiv 
It) It IS his contenuon that objectivity 
can be gamed by linking nghtness to 
values But one must have a satisfac¬ 
tory value theory in order to defend a 
vahe-ccntcrcd ethics. 

Sharps treatment of the aesiheuc 
approach to morals m Ansfotle and the 
Stoics should be noted Virtues are at 
tractive and awaken admiration Sharp 
agrees that the ideal of the Stoics or 
self sufficiency had its appeal and that 
Anstotle portrayed the mean between 
extremes sympathetically But neither 
traced out the foundation for the right 
ness of actions 

Universahstic utilitarianism has a 
long history We find somethin of 
the kind in Confucius and Mo 
China Hichard Cumberland Franas 
Hutcheson and Hume explored iB 
foundations m opposmon to rational 
ism and inmitionism ui the debate 
which followed on Hobbes. As wc 
have noted Sharp undertook to com 
plete Hume. 

Since Sharps ethics is axiological—* 
value-centered—rather than intuition 
istic It is of interest to examine his 
conception of the meaning of go*^ 
standards of goodness, and the soui^ 
of goodness Sharps opinion was that 
we all use the terms right and good 
but that their definition requires clan 
flcation Hedonism now comes into the 
pictuze ^Vhat can ive do iwth what 
Freud called the pleasure pnnapic? 

Early hedonism Sharp maintained 
did not sufficiently recognize the fact 
that many of our desires are 
retted toward pleasure These are caliO“ 
“anhedomc desires Yet it seems to 



be Sharps conclusion from numerous 
instances that if pleasure does not 
finallj accompany the attainment of 
what is desired desire will wither We 
will not then take pleasure eien in 
anticipation This is the familiar dis 
tinction between the idea of pleasure 
and pleasure in an idea 
We come now to the controversial 
question of the meaning of the term 
"good when what is meant is intnn 
sic goodness and not instrumental 
value One position is that the more 
we think of intrinsic goodness and 
pleasure the more we tend to identify 
them Th s means that the words ac 
quire the same meaning become syn 
onymous Thus satisfaction is mtnn 
stc value 

Consider the distinction between 
what 1 $ desired and the desirable The 
good is the desirable and the desirable 
IS what IS reflectuely judged to be 
worthy of desire and of course is also 
desired Pleasure is mtnnsically good 
no matter whose pleasure it is This 
position IS called eth cal hedonism 
and It IS to be contrasted with psy 
chologica! hedon sm which holds that 
leasure is the sole object of des re 
ince Sharp accepted anhedonic de 
sires he rejected psychological hedon 
ism 


Like most ethical hedonists Sharp 
denied qualitative differences m pleas 
ure as such Much of the belief m 
higher and lower pleasures comes from 
aesthetic attitudes and confusion be 
tween pleasure as such and our at 
titude towards the conditions of its 
occurrence We are disturbed when a 
wicked man derives pleasure from his 
deeds But it must be remembered that 
r ght has to do with volitions and 
voluntary actions m the light of mo¬ 
tives and consequences Morality tries 
to hold dysdemonic desires in check 
both in primary action and m punish 
ment Professor Sharp stressed deter 
rence and reform 

There are incidental issues in the 
Ethics Sharp was opposed to indeter 
mmism in the classical sense as reject 
mg causality Probably he would nave 
been favorable to ideas of levels of 
causality and some measure of self-di 
rection He suggests that we can im 
prove our own character And it 
should be po nied out that Sharp ap¬ 
peals to the role of the brain But he 
rejects materialism on two grounds 
CO Berkeleys argument and CO the 
irreduability of consciousness Any 
modem not on of matenalism must 
certain!) deal with these objections 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY 

Author JobnDe\%ej C1859 1952) 

Tyjieofvork Philosophy of philosophy pragmatism 
First published 1929 
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PniNcirAL Ideas Advanced 

Ih the fast the quest for certainty, to be ochiesed by the iliscorery of eternal 
truths and ultimate rcalii), led to the tmsleadtng disuttetwn I etucen theory and 
fraclice 

Science and fhilosofhy, by lecoming experimental ami operational hare 
shoun that idea and )'tacuce v-orfe together as irtjfmmcHts ideas relate expen 
ences and make prediclions jyossible and by e\}cncnce ideas arc tested 

Statements about present enjoyments are factual it htle xalue judgments »« 
dicatc a(tt(t(c7«$ to Ic assumed stteft judgments arc {nstniinenta! and comgdU 


The Quest for Certainty considered 
against the background of traditional 
philosophies is a rc\-olutionary \sorl 
In his book Dcuc) docs not chim ong 
mahty for all of its ideas but he justi 
fiablj asserts that ucre its program en 
acted a rcsxilution comparable to the 
Copcmiean would be effected not onli 
In philosophy but also m the moral 
social and economic dimensions of 
daily life That this claim is a sahd one 
is partially scnfled b) the persasne m 
fluence of Dcwc} s teachings on man) 
phases of American culture cspcaall) 
on cducauon That Devseys s\orl$ 
should base such an influence is espe 
ciall) appropriate in Mew of his con 
stantly recurring emphasis upon the 
importance of an intimate reaptocal 
telauonship between theory and prac¬ 
tice Whether the reader finds all of 
Deweys methods and conclusions ac¬ 
ceptable or not it IS undeniable that 
the author s searching criticism of older 
theories combined with construcbve 
su^estions of remedial and progressive 
measures have profound practical im 
port 

The ijuest about which Dewey 
writes is an ancient one onginating as 
a need for security from the perils of 
pnnudve life secunty sought first per 
haps by prayers and ntes performed m 
an attitude proper to the holy or on 
the other hand by magical manipula 


lions of fortunate or lucL) tangible 
objects. Mj-ster) and glamour attended 
ihc former, while the latter were re- 
ganlcd as more amenable to practical 
control Gradual!) this distinction was 
generalized and abstracted into that be¬ 
tween the spiritual and intelJcCTual on 
the one hand and the matenal and 
practical on the other the distinction 
was also between superior and inferior 
respectnel), and resulted in an isob 
tion of theoiy and knowledge front 
practice which has hampered human 
progress ever since Acuon is noion 
ousl) subject to failure or at least un 
foreseen results material objects are 
only partiall) amenable to man s con 
trol Consequent!) man was led to 
seel certaint) in an eternal imntatenal 
realm of thought not subject to the 
nsks of action This was conceited as 
the realm of true Being or ultimate re- 
aht) unchanging thoroughly rational 
and governed by the laws of logic and 
hence alone the object of genuine sci 
ence The mundane world on the con 
irary was regarded as infected wath 
non being unrealit) and change it 
was irrational and the object orJ) of 
belief or opinion not genuine Inowl 
edge Moreover the Good was ideno 
fied with the real so that value vv« 
attainable only h) knowledge and both 
were dissociated from action 

The developments of these distinc- 
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tions have had ramifications into al 
most ever) traditional philosophical 
theorj Dew ej argues the ideals of cer 
taint) in knowledge various metaphys 
ical views theories about mind and 
how It knows—all of these even 
when formulated b) strongly opposing 
schools have stemmed from the jeal 
ousl) guarded barrier between theory 
and practice erected in the quest for 
certaint) Since modem philosophy has 
accepted the conclusions of natural sci 
ence while retaining doctrines about 
mind knowledge and values formu 
lated m prc-scientific ages it has found 
itself increasingly isolated from the 
actual problems and values of contem 
porary life Gmsequently the basic 
problem for philosophy today is the 
integration of our beliefs about exist 
ence and those about values especially 
since this gap has been widened by 
misinterpretations of certain develop 
ments or modem science 
Greek science says Dewey was bas 
ically aesthetic in character its explan 
atory and descriptive categones such 
as harmon) s)’mmetry and proportion 
were used to organize logically the 
qualitative characteristics of expen 
enced objects into kinds of species 
Thus nature considered onlv an in 
ferior kind of reality patterned after 
the eternal forms was known—^insofar 
as it was an object of knowledge at all 
rather than of opinion or belief—by 
reason rather than by expenence 
Greek natural philosophy was also 
teleological holding that things and 
events tended toward their own proper 
ends or goods and thus toward the 
highest and best This outlook lasting 
through the Middle Ages fostered an 
attitude of acceptance rather than an 
art of control such as that made pos 
sible by modem science 


Galileo and other founders of the 
new science effected a revolution by 
eliminating the qualitative and pur 
posive and by substituting the quanti 
tative interpretation of scientific ob¬ 
jects Rather than classifying things 
into species defined by and tending to 
ward eternal forms the new science 
saw them as reducible for its purposes, 
to a few basic categones of space time 
mass and motion Phenomena such as 
heat light mechanical motion and 
electricity could be converted or trans 
lated into one another homogeneity 
replaced the heterogeneity basic to the 
Greek view and All chat counted for 
science became mechanical properties 
formulated in mathematical terms 
The revolution was not completed at 
once however Though Newton osten 
sibly subscribed to the empirical ap¬ 
proach remnants of the old metaphys 
ICS were obvious in his belief that 
change occurred only m the external 
relations between paicicles of perma 
nently fixed natures This postulate 
of permanence was really evidence of 
the longstanding quest for certainty 
rather than a hypothesis experimentally 
verified Even the most avowedly em 
piricist school showed this same bias 
for them knowledge was founded on 
sensory impressions given by an ante¬ 
cedent reality unaffected by knowing 
Later ohjecuve idealists held that re 
flective thought merely reproduces the 
rational structure of a universe con 
stituted hy an Absolute Reason Even 
now realism holds that valid inquiry 
apprehends pnor existence—it does not 
modify it All these views presuppose 
that inference and judgment are not 
originative 

As the new science became truly ex 
penmental however this premise was 
abandoned science now “substitutet 
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so CTnccnctl the function lias ilic is takcTt to ha\e rightful autliontv m 
idcahts immuta!)ilit\ internal ncccs iht (iirrction of conduct" But there 
sits and uniscfsalits sshich character are still risal thrones about the status 
ize the realm of essence 5up|ii>sedlj cn of s-alues comparable to the traditional 
countered in logic and mathematics epistemological opposites cmpmcism 
The ssorth of a michine is judged and rationalism Some ssriters would 
bs the cfTicacs ssith sshich it performs ctiuatc goods ssith actual enjonnents, 
the function lor sshich it ssas designed ssnilc others see them as eternal un^ 
and the more abstracils this function scrsal absolute Dlsscj fjsorstbccm 
IS conccise'd—the more it is ideal pineal and subjcctise theories to the 
ize-d—the more clear!) it can be under extent that they relate "the thcorv of 
stood But m the con..tption of func- salues ssith concrete expenences of 
tion ideas for improscmtnl are gctmi desire and satisfaction" but tbe opcr- 
nated Tims the operational or cxpeti acional approach again makes a sig 
mental method is capable of projecting niheant emendation S’alues arc not 
ness goals and salues and of instituting antecedent!) gisen but are enjosToents 
Its own standards !t is impcratisc that attained as cmtse/jtieRecs Prcsaotis 
this lesson learned from science be ap goods and present enjosments are prob- 
nlicd in the moral social and political lematic asarcimmcdiatcls expcnenced 
life where It IS not )ct fulls operatise qualitausc objects in iclauon to knossi 
The apparent salut-sttrilus of quanii Mge The crucial differences here are 
laiisc and operational science can now indicated m the scry suffixes of terms 
be regarded as illusorv the illusion such as "the cnjo)ed and the enjos 
being rooted in the notion that Kience able the desired and the desirable the 
discloses reality as It ism Itself The ex satis^ing and the satisfactory This 
pcrimental method is an cffcctise svaj is m no sense to derogate immediate 
of thinking of things but since it is cnjojanenis and likings but mere feel 
not the onls* ssay to think of them it is mgs haie no claim oi'cr us as ideals 
notactU3llylnlmIcaltoqualltall^ecxpe and funire goods any more than ob- 
nence and it can make positi>e con jects as immediately expcnenced are 
tnbutions to the qualitatne aspects of adequate as scienufic objects. Whereas 
human life bj affording means of mak propositions about present enjoyments 
ing values more aiailable and secure are factual and maj be of instrumental 
We recall that according to Devsey worth value judgments and appraisals 
the roam problem for modem philos indicate attitudes to he assumed and 
ophy IS to reintegrate beliefs about ex hence do make claims on us Del' ey 
istence and those about values It is summarizes this wew in what he de- 
obvious now that his purpose in tracing senbes as his mam proposition /udg- 
the deselopment of operationalism and ments abmit lalties are judgments 
instrumentalism is to show their signif about the condihons and the restdts of 
icance for what he calls typically expenenced objects judgments about 
the coRslntclion of good suggesting that which should regulate the forma 
thereby that values like objects of turn of our desires affections and en 
knowledge are not so much given as joyments 

achieved Value judgments then like their 

By value Dewey means whatever counterparts m saence are relational 
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in nature They too are instrumental 
and never final and are thus corrigible 
There are criteria of goods—for exam 
pie genuine goods are not later re 
gretted m achieving goods concern is 
centered on the valuable object rather 
than on the mere feeling of satisfac 
tion—but such criteria are never abso¬ 
lute and fixed It is thus impossible to 
set up a detailed catalog of values in 
hierarchical order Dewey s approach 
would place method and means upon 
the level of importance that has in the 
past been imputed exclusively to 
ends for as long as ends alone are 
considered ideal and of true worth 
while means are scorned as merely 
practical ends fail to be reabzeo 
While failure to achieve the good has 
been attributed to pe^^e^slty of will 
the real obstacle has been lack of ade 
quate knowledge of means Hence the 
trad tional elesation of spine over mat 
tei IS similarly mistaken for the ma 
terial serves as means 
The traditional separat on of ends 
and means another reflect on of that 
of theor) and practice has left action 
without the guidance afforded onl) by 
knowledge Consequently some means 
such as material wealth ha\e been 
overvalued as ends in the absence of 
anj adequate philosophj of values ap¬ 
propriate to contemporarv problems 
The technological applications of sci 
ence have been used selfishU and ir 
responsibly Nowhere is the failure 
properly to relate ends and means 
more evident than in industrial 1 fc 
and the lesulung tragedy is that cn 


joyment of the highest social and cul 
titral values the truly human goods 
IS dependent on economic conditions 
^nored by many ethical philosophers 
Our economy tends therefore to evade 
moral guidance as irrelevant and to be 
frankly materialistic but the remedy 
IS not to treat economics as beneath the 
notice of ethics it is rather to apply 
here the instrumentalist approach 
Whereas mechanistic philosophy re 
jecied the concept of purpose as 
explanatory of natural events the de¬ 
velopments of modem science have 
made clear the role of the observer m 
knowledge and Dewev holds that in a 
significant sense purpose has been re¬ 
stored to nature since distinctively 
human conduct can be interpreted and 
understood only m terms of purpose 
By removing the artificial barriers be 
tween knowledge and practice science 
and values and the consequent false 
problems such as those of the relation 
sh p$ between mind and body spirit 
and matter nature can be regarded as 
the ult mate source of all ideals and 
goods To remove such obstacles to 
free mens minds and hearts from 
slavery to the past to turn them from 
the quest for an illusorv ccriaintv to 
discoverable paths to cnjovablc gooK 
1 $ the task of contemporary philosophv 
No longer m competition with sc ence 
through claims to sole superior know I 
edge of real i\ philosophv takes up tl c 
task of exploring the richly various 
ways of putting science to truly human 
use 
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data for objects " This means that sci 
cnee instead of taking qualitative ob¬ 
jects such as stars and trees as Rnaltiics 
waiting only for logical classification 
takes them as problematic inviting fur 
tJw interpretation and investigation 
The latter is undertaken in response to 
probl^s and unrcsolvctl difficulties 
which are never whollj theoretical but 
are alvv-a) s ultimatcl) rooted m nctd for 
practical security, these problematic sit 
uations determine the lines of inquiry 
and the entern of successful solution 
Experimental knowledge inference or 
judgment ^ben becomes onginauve in 
a very real sense its procedure is one 
that installs doing as the heart of know 
ing Change once regarded as 

evidence of the inferiority of the ex 
penenced world to the ideal and eter 
nal now becomes useful 'The method 
of physical inquiry is to introduce some 
change in order to see what other 
change ensues the correlauon between 
these changes when measured by a 
senes of operations constitutes the 
deRnue and desired object of knovvl 
edge The objects of saentific knowl 
edge are not qualitative entiues but 
events mathematically formulated re¬ 
lations betvveen changes undergone by 
experienced objects and most impor 
tant for our present purposes conse 
quences 

Dewey takes physical saence as a 
model for experimental philosophy be¬ 
cause on the whole the former yields 
the best authenticated and reliable 
knmvledge we enjoy at present while 
at the same tune its conclusions are 
corrigible and its hypotheses subject to 
revision in the light of future evidence 
and problems Besides in its technolog 
ical applications it is as a matter of fact 
already the dominant feature of mod 
em life Philosophy can learn from it 


Dewey believes how to approach the 
basic modem problem of reintegrating 
beliefs about existence with those about 
values as well as how to avoid some of 
the more technical philosophical prob¬ 
lems to which traditional theories m 
ciitvblv leek 

Dewey ates with approval Bndg- 
man s statement in 77rc Lo^ic of Mod 
em Ph) stes C 1927} " vve mean by 
any concept nothing more than a set of 
operations the concept is sy nonyttioiis 
itiik the correspoitdinji set of Ofera- 
uons The philosophical implications 
of such an exjwrimental cmpinasm 
Cas distinquishcd from traditional sen¬ 
sational cmpinasm} understood at the 
time by only a few thinkers such as 
William James and Charles Sanders 
Pcirce are so far reaching as to make it 
one of three or four outstand ng feats 
of intellectual history It shows that 
neither sensational cmpincism nor a 
fTton rationalism was wholly nght or 
wholly wrong ideas are empirical in 
origin but sensory qualiues to be sig¬ 
nificant must be related by ideas the 
new method s concepts of saentific 
objects are neither a jmort nor reduc¬ 
ible to sensation The object of knowl 
edge js eventual that is it is an out 
come of directed expenmental opera 
Cons instead of something in sulBaent 
existence before the act of knowing" 
Thus the sensory and rational elements 
of knowledge do not compete but co¬ 
operate the latter are used to organiae 
and direct the former to test and verify 
or correct Conclusions not the prev 
louslygnen are truly ktiovm but con 
elusions of former investigations be¬ 
come in turn instrumental to the 
achievement of new solutions 
The operational method makes 
m nd a partiapant rather than a mere 
spectator m the knowmg situation As 
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IS jUusUitcd h) ihe Hcjscnbctg pnn 
cipic of mdctcrmmanc) the act of ob 
senation is itself an essential ingrcdi 
ent m uhat is knoun From this point 
of SIC'S then nature IS neither rational 
nor irrational as it has Iwcn dcscfibccl 
traditionalls but is rather intelligible 
It IS to he knossn through intelligence 
This approach also sields ness dcfini 
tions of intelligence thought and 
mind Morels mechanical and animil 
responses to uncertain and perilous 
situations arc reactions or direct actions 
hut response to the doubtful as such 
is dcfinitisc of mind and thinking and 
sshen responses 'base a directed tend 
cncs to change the precarious and 
problematic into the secure and re 
solved thej arc intellectual as sscU as 
mental Misinterpretations of Nesv 
toman science b) emphasizing the 
difference between ordinar) perceptual 
experience and the scientific formula 
lion of nature had reinforced the meta 
ph'sical distinction between mind and 
Dod) but in Deweys sie'v There is 
no separate mind gifted in and of it 
self with a faculty of thought such a 
conception of thought ends m postu 
lating the mysterj of a pow-cr outside 
of nature and )et able to inter'ene 
within It As defined above thinking 
IS observable behavior whereas trad 
lional theories on the contrary tried to 
explain the more b) the less obvious 
Now with our greater understanding 
of the relation between sensory organs 
and perception we ate able to conceive 
the same relation as holding between 
the bra n and thought 
One stronghold of the rationalistic 
and mentalistic schools however and 
one not adequatelv accounted for by 
traditional empiricism was the stnic 
ture of mathematics Because mathe 
matics seemed to rest on self evident 


axioms known intuitively, and because 
of the universaliti immutability ide* 
aim and logical necessity of mathe 
mattes It was thought to demonstrate 
the subsistence of a realm of eternal 
essences and a non phj sical realitj the 
applicability of mathematics to the 
pii)$ic3! world moreover seemed to 
show a rational element even therein 
Does the operational theory of ideas 
together with its implications concern 
ing the nature of mind and thought 
break down here? Dewev thinks not 
\Vc must distinguish between overt 
and symbolical operations operations 
to be enacted and those merely possible 
but without actual consequences Just 
as the concepts of space time and 
motion were finalh seen to be ways of 
correlating observations rather than as 
reflecting properues of Being and their 
north v'as found in the former func¬ 
tion so logical and mathematical piin 
ciples and relationships may be inter 
preted They may have arisen from 
practical needs for manipulation and 
organization of physical things later 
to be developed more fully and inde 
pcndently of immediately instrumental 
purposes Men then become interested 
m such operations as operations which » 
when svmbolized can be performed 
without any direct reference to ex 
Ktence That this is the case seems 
most clearly illustrated by the history 
of geometry vihich originated in the 
need for measurement of utilitarian ob 
jects The formal order and internal 
relations such systems show are ana) 
ogous to the self-consistent structure of 
a machine designed for a certain pur 
pose The means consequence relation 
as exemplified m the operauon of a 
machine may be thought abstractly as 
an t^erauon to which the imperfec 
tions of actual machines are irrelevant 
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so conceived ihc fimclion has ihc is lalcn to have rightful aiitliontv m 
idcaliij immiitahililv intcrml ncccs iht direction of conduct Dut ifiere 
sitv and unntrsalnv which character are still rival theories about the status 
ize the realm of essence sup|xascdl> en of values comparable to the traditional 
countered in logic and mathematics epistemological opposites cmpiricisin 
The wortli of a machine is judged and rationalism Some writers would 
b) the cfTicac) with winch it performs cciuate goods with actual enjovmcnts 
the function for which it was dcsigmd while others sec them as eternal uni 
and the more abstractlj this function versal absolute Dcwcj favors the em 
is conceived—the more it is ideal pineal and subjective theories to the 
i 2 ed—the more clearlv it can be under extent that they relate the thcorj of 
stood But in the conception of func values with concrete experiences of 
tion ideas for improvement ire gccmi desire and satisfaction but the oper 
nated Tims the operational or expen ational approach again makes a sig 
mental method IS capable of projecting nificam emendation values are not 
new goals md values and of msiininng antccedentlj given but are cnjovments 
Its ovvn standards It is imperative that attained as consequences Previous 
this lesson learned from science be ap- goods and present cnjovments arc prob- 
nlicd in the moral social and political lemauc as are immediately experienced 
life where u is not jet full) operative ijualitativc objects in relauon to knowl 
The apparent valuc-stcrility of quanii edge The crucial differences here are 
tative and operational science can now indicated in the very suffixes of terms 
be regarded as illuson the illusion such as “the enjoved and the enjov 
being rooted in the notion that science able the desired and the desirable the 
discloses reality as It IS in Itself The ex satisfying and the ssQsfaetory This 
penmenta! method is an effective way i$ m no sense to derogate immediate 
of thinking of things but since it is enjojments and likings but mere feel 
not the only way to think of them it is mgs have no claim over us as ideals 
not actually inimical to qual tative expe- and future goods any more than ob" 
nence and it can make positive con jects as immediately experienced are 
tnbuuons to the qualitauve aspects of adequate as scientific objects. Whereas 
human life b) affording means of mak propositions about present enjoyments 
mg values more available and secure are factual and may be of instrumental 
\Ve recall that accord ng to Dewey worth value judgments and appraisals 
the main problem for modem philos indicate attitudes to be assumed and 
ophy IS to reintegrate beliefs about ex hence do make claims on us Devrey 
istence and those about values It is summarizes this view in what he de- 
obvious now that h s purpose m tracing scribes as his mam proposition /i<dg 
the development of operational sm and menls about xalues are judgments 
instrumentalism is to show their signif about the conditions and the results of 
jcance for what he calls typically expenenced objects jtidgtnents about 
the construction of good suggesting that which should regulate the forma 
thereby that values like objects of tton of our desires affections and en 
knowledge are not so much given as joytnents 

achieved Value judgments then like their 

By value Dewey means whatever counterparts in science are relauonal 
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m nature The) too arc instrumental 
and nc\cr final and arc thus corrigible 
There arc criteria of goods—for exam 
pic genuine goods arc not later tc- 
gretted m acliicMng goods concern is 
centered on the valuable object rather 
than on the mere feeling of satisfac 
lion—but such criteria arc never abso¬ 
lute and fixed It is thus impossible to 
set up a detailed catalog of values in 
hierarchical order Dcvvc)s approach 
would place vtcthod mid vtcain upon 
the level of importance that has m the 
past been imputed exclusively to 
ends for as long as ends alone are 
considered ideal and of true worth 
while means are scorned as merely 
practical ends fail to be realized 
while failure to achieve the good has 
been attributed to perversit) of will 
the real obstacle has been lack of ade 
quate knowledge of means Hence the 
traditional elevation of spirit over mat 
ter IS similarly mistaken for the ma 
tcrial serves as means 
The traditional separation of ends 
and means another icilcction of that 
of thcon and practice has left action 
without the guidance afforded only by 
knowledge Consequently some means 
such as material wealth have been 
overvalued as ends in the absence of 
anj adequate philosophy of values ap¬ 
propriate to contemporary problems 
The technological applications of sci 
ence have been used selfishl) and ir 
responsibly Nowhere is the failure 
properly to relate ends and means 
more evident than in industrial life 
and the resulung tragedy is that en 


joyment of the highest social and cul 
tural values the truly human goods 
IS dependent on economic conditions 
Ignored by many ethical philosophers 
Our economy tends therefore to evade 
moral guidance as irrelevant and to be 
frankly materialistic but the remedy 
is not to treat economics as beneath the 
notice of ethics it is rather to apply 
here the instrumentalist approach 
Whereas mechanistic philosophy re 
jected the concept of purpose as 
explanatory of natural events the de¬ 
velopments of modem science have 
made clear the role of the observer in 
knowledge and Dewev holds that in a 
significant sense purpose has been re¬ 
stored to nature since d stinctively 
human conduct can be interpreted and 
understood only in terms of purpose 
By removing tne artificial barriers be 
tween knowledce and practice science 
and values ana the consequent false 
problems such as those of the relation 
ships between mind and body spirit 
and matter nature can be regarded as 
the ultimate source of all deals and 
goods To remove such obstacles to 
free men s minds and hearts from 
slavery to the pvst to turn them from 
the quest for an illusory certainty to 
d scoverable paths to enjoyable goods 
IS the task of contemporary philosophv 
No longer in competition with science 
through claims to sole superior knowl 
edge of reality philosophy takes up the 
task of exploring the richly various 
ways of putting science to truly human 
use 
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MIND AND THE WORLD-ORDER 


Author CIircnccIninRLc%MsClf'83 ) 
Typeofuork Epiittmolog) 

First jnti lisheJ 1929 


PnisaPAL Idhas Ap^avctd 

A priori Inijlii are ilefinilii e tit nature they st cetfy the real I ecause of ante¬ 
cedently Jr/£*rmnitfrl cniena of ii Iwf it to he callea real 

Einjirical truth is ncier more than jvohallc hccatise r/«cripOo«t of matters 
of fact arc h) fothettcal pro; otifoiit pro;jma/ic in character 

knoulcd"e it llic fctii/r of wterj retinf* the sensuously gncti hy riieant of a 
prion cnneei is llmt there is no fonrro</iottOH heluecn the relalnit) of knoul 
rclqc (to the concepts} and the tndcjcndtncc of the object Cunderstood in terms 
of the KMCtO 

To feiiou It to haxc reason to exject that nere ue to act in certain uajs our 
ext erience uoiiM; retrnt the clKiriic/cr ti*<*rrprc/ 

i It# a prion has its origin in mind hut its ajpUcal ihty ts a function of the 
vorUl order a uorld u hich xi.'ould not relaine to some inlcrprctalite act of mind 
exhibit order it jiractically tnconccnahle 


Pragmatism sometimes called the 
characteristicall) American philosophy 
IS usually considered to hive been best 
exemplified in the writings of William 
James C S Peirce and John Dcue) 
The position is sometimes called hu 
manism (for example the point of 
new developed bv tne English philos 
opher PCS Schiller) and some¬ 
times called instrumentalism A1 
though there were many variations 
in the specific philosophies of these 
individuals they shared a belief in the 
relativity of truth to the concrete ven 
fication processes and to the practical 
role which man plays in the world In 
general they were m agreement also 
in being more or less hostile towards 
metaphysics at least of an absolutistic 
sort and feeling that a view of the uni 
verse which made no difference to 
the common man either in the sense 
that It could not be confirmed or dis 
proved by observable phenomena ox 


tn the sense that it did not help him 
to live a better life was really mean 
inglcss and that indulgence m speoi 
laiion of this Lnd was a waste of time 
Except for Peirce none of this group 
had any great familiantv either with 
epistemologs or with modern logic and 
Its problems They approached philos 
opliy largch from the "human point 
of view—through ethics social and 
political philosophy religion educa 
tion C I Lewis has had many of the 
same interests that Peirce did and like 
Peirce he has made important contn 
buttons to the fields of the philosophy 
of science and symbolic logic Lewis s 
Survey of Symbolic Logic C19I8) is 
one of the standard works in this area 
In Ahnd and the World-Order this 
broad knowledge of the nature of 
deductive systems and of the difference 
between a pnort and a posterton cog 
nit on IS used to develop a position 
which Lewis chose to call conceptu 



alistic pragmatism It has much in 
common with the views of the ear 
lier pragmatists and Lewis frankly 
acknoivledges his indebtedness to these 
philosophers hut it also has certain 
distinctive aspects For this reason it 
deserves careful consideration as an 
important contemporary philosophical 
position Postenlv will undouhtcdlv 
credit Lewis with having modified 
pragmatism in such a way as to make 
It compatible with the methodologies 
of the mathematical and natural sci 
ences 

Lewis attempts to reduce his point 
of view to three pnnciples CO ^ 
pnofj truths are not forms of intuition 
or categones which determine the con 
tent of experience they are rather de 
finitive m nature and limit reality only 
in the sense that whatever is called 
real is selected from experience bv 
means of criteria which are antecea 
ently determined CO The application 
of any « prion concepts to a particular 
experience is hypothetical wcause it 
is instrumental or pragmatic conse 
quently empirical truth is never more 
than probable (3^ No belief in the 
conformity of experience to the mind 
or its categories is required for a com 
plete nonconformity of these two as 
pects of knowledge is inconceivable 

To explain these principles Leiiis 
begins with an analysis of the philo¬ 
sophical method Philosophy is not an 
other science nor is it a substitute for 
soence It is the critical and reflective 
application of the mind to experience 
It deals with what is ahead) familiar 
to us but It anal)-zes this familiantj 
into the clear ideas which constitute it 
Philosophy begins uith the expen 
ences of reality goodness and valiaitv 
which ue all have and attempts to 
clarify these notions bj critical con 


sideration of what is implicitly m them 
and therefore does not transcend ex 
penence person with no sense of 
reality will not acquire one bv the 
study of metaphysics) More specifi 
cally, this analysis of experience in 
volves the discover) of categories —the 
formulation of the criteria of reality 
Experience does not determine its own 
categories inmd provides these criteria 
and thej are imposed upon the given 
bv our active attitude Philosophy is 
not empmcal if this claim means that 
It takes what is merel) given to the 
mind as the totality of experience nor 
IS It analytic in the sense that it accepts 
a ready made experience Philosophy 
IS not rationalistic if this claim means 
that It forces reality into a Procrustean 
bed but It is rationalistic in the sense 
that It IS particularly concerned with 
that aspect of experience which the 
mind contributes by its interpretive 
act 

Analysis of knowledge reveals two 
elements the concept and the sen 
suously given The former is the prod 
uct of thought the latter is merely 
presented and involves no such activ 
ity The conceptual element is n ynort 
and philosophj can be defined as the 
study of the « priori in the sense that 
It undertakes to define or explicate 
such concepts as the good the ng/il 
the valid and the real The pure con 
cept and the sensuously given do not 
limit each other the) are mutual]) in 
dependent Knowledge is the result of 
interpreting the given by means of 
concepts ^nsequently there is no 
knowledge in the mere awareness of 
the given Furthermore all empirical 
knowledge is onl) probable because it 
IS based on the application of a tern 
porallv extended pattern of actual and 
possible expcncnces to something 
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which immnli3fil\ f,wrn, nnd th« tl n<it m the iis< i f tliw tcrmin »! rp 

pattern mi\ Iu\c m (< rcnt^cd hi xitw j,»e rlu <|iij|u mcrrlj ^ pwch I >KiC4l 

cF what fiittirc ctj>eficnc« <h^<•hr^e status 

Ilmscicr, the itulcpendcnccof thecon TIic amccpfual element of ctperi 
ceptuil and the pnen m no wav Ptc cncc, on iIil rther hand » quite 

vents us from Invinp valid lnnw{etlj,e different from the given It is tiic con 

Nor does it in anv wav res'rict the pos strucimn nr intrrpniation which is 
sdnlitj of finding concepts under put upon the given It is not to lie un 
whicli anv amccivahle experience can dersro^ in terms of anj imai^en or 
I>c sulisumed anv mvchological state of an individual 

Tlierc arc two theories of rxpcri mind On the conirarv, it is difincJ as 
cncc, Lewis argues, which do not ac* that meaning which must be common 
cept the partition of experience into to two minds wltcn thev understand 
the given and the cnnccptuil One of tacli other In the use of a substantive 
these eliminates the concquuil en or its etjuivalcnt " Vcrifving the com 

tirclj and reduces experience to the monness of meaning in the case of anv 

given Tins iheor) is exemplified hv concept talcs one of tvv-o routes ex 

Bergson and the mvslics Its invde hihiting the tlcnoiation bv a Wiavinra! 

quac) can lie clcarl) seen in its imbd act or emploving a definition Tlie 

it> to handle the fact of error If mind former is unsatisfactorj because it docs 
IS pure rcccptivit), that with which it not enable us to determine tttttqiiel/ 
coincides in knowledge must alwaj-s the meaning of the concept The latter 
have the same objcctivit) and we can specifics the meaning directlj in terms 
never make mistakes The other the* of a pattern of other cone^ts A is de* 
on eliminates the given and rctluccs finetl m terms of B and C and these 
knowledge to the conceptual This is arc defined bj other concepts This is 
the position of the idealists Its made* obvious!) n process which is nev^r com 
quacy lies in its failure to rccognirc m pkud out it docs enable us to ascer 
knowledge an element which we do tain a genuine identitv of meaning m 
not create b) thinking one which wx; two minds h should not be interpreted 
cannot in general displace or alter as an anahsis of meaning m the sense 
This element is alwavs ineffable for of a repeated dissection of a meaning 
if It IS describable concepts must have into other meanings until one is 
been brought in And it is an abstrac- reached which is no longer relational 
non for it never exists in isolation in cicry concept is a pattern of other con 
anj experience or state of conscious cepts To argue this definition of con 
ness It IS given in not before expen cepts on the grounds Ca) that when 
ence It is made up of qualia which we use a concept we seldom have m 
are repeatable and recognizable but mind such a pattern of concepts and 
have no names The) are fundimen Cb) that we maj have a meaning 
tall) different from the universals of which we cannot state in terms of such 
logic The) ma) be characterized bv a pattern without further thought is 
such terms as the given the data of to overlook the fact that concepts plav 
sense the sensuous and the given a role in knowledge which is primanlv 
in Its feeling character provided one practical meanings ma) be exhibited 
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implicitly in the consistency of behav fhis the concept of an ordered relation 
lor, as well as explicitly in the state of different qualia tied up with certain 
ment of definitions conditions of behavior The concept 

Hating indicated that experience means this pattern of qualia It there 
consists of mo elements thegitenand fore extends temporally beyond the 
the conceptual Lewis proceeds to asl given quale, permitting the pattern to 
what is imohed m our perceptual be confirmed or disproved as an in 
knowledge of objects His first task is terpretation of the gi^en and it alv\ays 
to show that there is no knowledge prescribes possible ways of acting to 
by mere acquaintance that is knowl ward the presented object Without 
edge chiuys transcends the immediately such a pattern we could never identify 
given This view requires him to dis an object But—unfortunately per 
tmguish on the one hand between haps—even with such a pattern we 
qualia and our immediate awareness of cannot surely identify an object be- 
them and on the other between ob- cause the pattern always contains un 
jects and our knowledge of them realired future experiences and because 

Qualia are subjecQve and have no a certain pattern may serve to identify 
names m normal language the) can different qualia also different patterns 
be indicated by such phases as “looks ma) be applicable to the same quale 
like or appears to be Since the) are Our perceptual knowledge of an object 
immediately given they have no need is consequently more than mere ac 
of verification and we cannot possibl) quaintance with a quale when vve 
be mistaken about them But if we ascribe objectivity to a presentauon 
take the simplest concepts for exam the acquaintance with changes into 
pie “blue or round we can see that linovvlOTge about and vve have a con 
what they embrace are not qualia but ceptual interpretauon of what is pre- 
patterns of relations This is shown by sented Knowledge consists of that part 
the steps which vve would take in or of the flux of expenence which we 
dec to confirm our judgment that a ascnbe to ourselves and which we 
given penny say is round vve might change bj our activities and of that 
walk around it or vnew it from a differ part which is objective and wh ch vve 
ent angle vve might pick it up and cannot predicate of ourselves The 
turn It m our fingers we might move world is bigger than the content of our 
toward it or awav from it In each case direct exj^nence only because we ate 
we are attempung to confirm certain acUve beings only because vve can say 
predictions which are involved m the to what is revealed m our expenence 
supposition that it reall) is round If If vve should do this then we should 
these do not turn out as anticipated we expenence that and vve find that the 
withdraw our judgment The objective carrvang out of these actions often re 
reality of the property consists in what veals new truths about the world 
would verify it and in what would dis In further elaborauon of this theory 
prove it Thus the existence of an ob- of knowledge Lewis shows that the ex 
jecQve propert) is not constituted by aminanon of the problem of how we 
the presentauon of a given quale but know has been guided since Descartes 
by the presentauon of a given quale an erroneous belief m the incom 
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paiil)tlit\ of tlirrc ahcrnniucs knoul Intrrprciation rqircirnts an actnity 
edge IS not rclatnc lo iJic mind the of the mind and is alua)$ subject w 
content of kiumlctlge is not the res!, lest In future experience 7Tic mere 
and the teal IS dependent on mind lie fart that interpretation reficcts the 
proceeds, first, to show that thert ii chiraetir of past experience is not sufB 
no contradiction lictssicn the rsbtniis aent there must I>c an assumed order 
of knowledge and the independence of liness in experience which will entitle 
the object Indeed, rchtnit) requirfs us to e\/ret a ccrtim kind of future on 
an independent cliaractcr in what is the lusis of what the past has disclosed 
thus rclatwc Tlic fact, for example. This knowledge that nature is ordcriv 
that the weight of an object can I»c must he nrccsiari/^ true and indepcncf 
determined onlj rclatuclj lo a stand cm of the particular character of ex 
ard, such as a pound or a gram *!oes pcricncc Knowledge of this kind is 
not implj that weight *'in itself** has no ajnori 

meaning and that the object is there- After prosing that certain historical 
fore outside the categor) of weight conceptions of the a prion, sshich 
The concept of sseight is an inierprc idcntifs it widi that which is psseho- 
taiion which irflusccmlj this rclatisits logiealh undeniable that which « 
because it is a relational nattem exhtb- stlf-esidcnt, or that sshose denial im 
itcd b) the indcpendcnd) real object nhes its alTirmation, are erroneous 
Furthermore, one should not, on the Lewis turns to an explanation of the o 
grounds that mind cannot Ik known frion The a jnion has nothing to do 
argue from the dependence of knowl with anjthmg which is incscanable, it 
cage on mind to the conclusion chat alssajspermiisofaltcmatises It has its 
such knowledge cannot be of the real origin in an act of mind thus exhibit 
For I do knosv my mind Lewis ar ing minds creatisit) and not its de* 

gucs, though I learn it onlj m ns pcndcnce on anj thing inside or outside 
commerce sMth real objects In oibcr itself Ahnd is of course, limited m 
words I can learn the relation between the sense that our perceptual organs 
mind and object by sar)mg the object arc restricted to a certain range of 
and noting the variation m its appear stimuli dogs can smell things which 
ances and subjective manifestations, we cannot smell, and eagles can see 
and by varying the mmd and noting things which wc cannot sec But these 
the resulting variations m the object things are not bejond the range of our 
Finally, the fact that mind may have conception though thej are bejond the 
unrecognized limitations in its capaatv range of our perccj tion Could there 
to know the real docs not imply either be anjthing, then which is bevond the 
that knowledge IS deceitful or that vve range of our conception’ Obviously 
must forever remain ignorant of the not, for in saj mg that an object is con 
real ceiv able we are really saj ing something 

Having shown that there is no knowl whose opposite makes no sense the ah 

edge without interpretation Lewis ex temauve to what can be experienced 
amines the consequences of this fact could not even be phrased But al 
One of these is that there must be at though the range of the coMeeiiuH® 
least some knowledge which is a pnon cannot be determined by any act of 

The reasons for this are easy to see muid the range of the real imght be 
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so determined Science in fact does 
precisely this It prescribes the charac¬ 
ter which realit) must possess Conse¬ 
quently when we sa) that we experi 
ence dream objects or fairies or 
mermaids science tells us that these 
kinds of objects cannot possibly he 
real 

A pnon principles are required to 
limit reality they are not required to 
limit experience An interpretation is 
a jrion only in the sense that it pre¬ 
scribes for a particular case and is 
thus not subject to recall even if the 
particular should fail to conform to the 
prescription On the other hand an 
interpretation is a postenon if ji is 
abandoned when the case does not fit 
Let us suppose for example that we 
set up the categorial interpretation of 
scientific reality as the realm in which 
eve^ event has a cause Now let us 
further assume that we come upon 
what IS presumabh a genuine miracle 
We have two alternatives we can 
say that the miracle did not really hap 
en or we can say that real events can 
appcn without any natural causes If 
real events must alwajs have natural 
causes then the miracle could not have 
been real but if real events generally 
ha\ e causes (but might not) then the 
particular case could constitute an ex 
ception to the generalization In the 
former case our interpretation is a 
pnon It can be maintained in the face 
of all experience ito matter -what In 
the latter case our interpretation is cm 
pineal and subject to d sconfirmation 
in terms of experience Lewis illus 
trates his point by the storj of the man 
who boastfull) made out a list of the 
names of all the men whom he could 
whip When one burly man whose 
name appeared on the list approached 
him belligerently and insisted that he 


could not be whipped the maker of 
the list said All nght then III just 
nib jour name off His original boast 
had no a pnon character 

The apparent problem of course is 
henv to get the empirical and the a 
■pnon together But the real problem 
according to Lewis is not to get them 
together but to discover their co-pres 
ence in all cases of knowledge The 
analysis of knowledge reveals the fol 
lowing five phases (1) the immediate 
awareness of the given exemplified by 
This looks round (2) judgments 
about presented objects exemplified in 
This object ts round (3) the a pnon 
development of abstract conceptual 
schemes exemplified m such mathe 
matical judgments as In a Euclidean 
triangle the sum of the angles equals 
180 degrees (4) the categorial knowl 
edge implied in our interpretation of 
reality exemplified in the judgment 
If this js a round object then if I 
change my position in a certain way 
it will appear elliptical and (5) em 
pineal generalizations such as All 
swans are white 

Misunderstanding is sure to arise if 
we fail to distinguish phase (1) from 
ph ase (2) Merely to be aware of an 
appearance (a quale) is as we have 
seen not knowledge But to judge that 
an object is round rather than appears 
round is knowledge What makes it 
knowledge is the fact that it rests for 
its cottobotation on a judgment of the 
kind indicated in phase (4) If this 
object IS round then I can expect cer 
tain other appearances to reveal them 
selves In fact when I say that it is 
round I assert implicitly exeryihtng 
the failure of uhich uoiiJd falsify the 
statement This is fl pnon and regula 
me in character for it commits me to 
saying If I find that the presented ob- 


ject docs not conTirm m) predictions 
of Its other anpcnranccs I sInIJ deny 
that It IS round An a | non proposition 
aluasT has this characteristic For ex 
ample, the statement All suans arc 
birds IS a priori because if an) crta 
turc original!) designated as a swan 
were discotcrcd not to be a bird the 
designation suan would be with 
drawn On the other band an empirt 
cal generalization such as Alt suans 
arc sshitc might be contradicted if we 
found a black swan Thus an a jrrion 
proposition docs not assert an) Iimita 
tion of cxpcncnce it asserts merely that 
we are tcntatuci) tr)ing out a certain 
categonal s>stem which is so compactly 
organized that if one of its concepts 
docs not fit rcalit), its other concepts 
will also not Ht and we should there 
fore abandon it and tty another Onl) 
if we base such a rigid scheme can we 
base knowledge of reabt) at all For if 
an object is to be identmabU m terms 
of a certain concept we must be pro- 
sided with a criterion by means of 
which sve can decide whether the ob¬ 
ject exemplifies the concept If we 
were to change our criterion wrhenever 
an object failed to exemplify it we 
could never have any criteria and vve 
could never have knowledge It does 
follow of course that our inovvcldge 
of objects can be probable only never 
certain for no matter how many pre¬ 
dictions concerning the expectrf ap 
pearances of the object have been 
confirmed there is always the possi 
bility that the next one will not be 
all verification is partial and a matter 
of degree If we demand therefore 
something more than this and require 
that in order to save us from skepticism 
empirical knowledge must be certain 
we are doomed to disappointment. 

Lewis concludes with, a chapter en 


ruled “Experience and Order" If ah 
knimlcdgc is in terms of concepts and 
concepts arc of the mind the apphea 
lion of concepts to cxpcncncc demands 
a certain orderliness in the world The 
givenness of certain quaha must be a 
clue to certain expected sequences and 
the occurrence of these sequences m 
the pnst must be a valid ground for our 
IkIicF in their occurrence in the future 
This is commonK called the assump¬ 
tion of the uniformit) of nature 
Lewis tries to show just what is in^ 
veiled in ihis necessary uniformitv 
It can be expressed in three principles- 
PriMcijIe/t savs that it must be false 
that ever) identifiable entit) in expen 
cnee is equally associated viith c'ery 
other' This assumes mcrcl) that there 
are sortie recurrent sequences in nature 
that IS there are things of such nature 
that concepts can be applied to them 
Principle u states that whenever vve 
have cases where Pwiciplc A does not 
app!) (namely where the sequence 
seem to be random ) we can extend 
these situations through certain identi 
fiabte entities in such a way as to make 
them satisfy Principle A For example if 
vve can find no order among events vve 
can pass to simpler elements by deeper 
analysis or to a larger whole containing 
the original constituents or to a higher 
level of abstraction by disregarding u 
relevant aspects In each case we vviU 
find order where there had previously 
appeared to be none Principle C af 
firms that the statistical prediction of 
the future from the past cannot be 
generally invalid because whatever is 
future to any given past is m turn 
past for some future This states sim 
ply diat the person who uses as a basis 
for prediction a statistical generahza 
non which is continually revised in 
terms of actual observations cannot fail 
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to make more successful predictions 
than one who does not A world whidi 
exhibits these principles is certainly 
not an inconceuable one Indeed since 
all we want to assure ourselves of is the 
jfTohahihty of our apprehensions and 
our generalizations not their certawty 
we can hardl) imagine a world which 
would not provide a basis for such 
knowledge For certain modes of cog 
nition an irreducible vanety in the 
world would be completely irrelevant 
Moreover our demand for uniqueness 


in the individual thing seems to require 
a world of unlimited variety But in 
most modes of understanding the uni 
formity is not discovered m the world 
but imposed on the world by our own 
cat^onal procedure What we are 
really saying therefore when we assert 
that the world is orderly is merely that 
there must be apprehensible things and 
objective facts—and to this conclusion 
there seems to be no conceivable alter 
native except the nonexistence of every 
thing 


PROCESS AND REALITY 

Author Alfred North Whitehead C186I 1947) 

Type of work. Metaphysics 
First ptibltsked 1929 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Only a philosophy of organism can describe a universe m which process 
creativity and interdependence are disclosed m immediate experience 
Philosophy involves generah ation from the concrete particulars we know 
to ttniiersals it aitis at a description of the dynamic process which is reality 
A philosophical sysiei : should be logically consistent and coherent and it 
should be grounded m immediate experience 

The categories of this philosophy of organism are the category of the ■ultimate 
Ccreativity') the categories of existence (^actual entities prehensions nexus 
suhjectiie fonts eternal objects propositions multipliciUes and contrasts^ the 
cnfegories of explanation (Mienty seven m number') and the categories of obltga 
tion Qmne in number) 

Everything but God is an actual entity occasioned by something, but God 
although an actual entity is not an aciwil occasion 

Every event m the creatue interdependent process is qualified by past pres 
ent andftWswe 

Process in reality is a creative adxance m which feelings are integrated actual 
occasions grow together toiiard a final phase of satisfaction and Cod is eondt 
tionedhy and reciprocally affects etentsinthetemioraluorld 

The central aim in Whiteheads replace the tradiuonal philosophy of 
chief wxirk Process and Reality is to substance with a philosophj of organ 
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urn The ilicsts of the author is that 
onlj a philosopln of orgintsm can pro- 
mJc clarification of a unUcrsc in uhicli 
process cl)naniic actualization inter 
d’pcnilcncc, and crcainit) arc dis 
closed as the primar) data of immediate 
cx)>crience 

Although W'hitelicad expresses some 
far rcaclunj; resets ations rejjarding tn 
ditional modes of thought he for 
mulatcs hts philosophj of organism 
dirmigh a dialogue with the great logi 
Clans scientists mctaph)sicians and 
theologians of the past He finds the 
thought of Plato more dccisnc than 
that of Kant he considers Bergson 
more suggestive than Hegel he eon 
tends that LocLc was closer to a phi 
losoph) of organism than Descartes 
and he is read) to choose Leibnit over 
Aristotle Western philosophv is de¬ 
fined by the author as a senes of foot 
notes to Plato Some of these footnotes 
he wishes to salvage and reformulate 
others he is nuite happ) to see deleted 
Of all the ptiilosophical giants m the 
Western tradition Kant is the least 
cordially received The author makes 
jt clear that his philosophy of organism 
constitutes a recunence to pre-Kantian 
modes of thought According to White¬ 
head the Copemican revolution of 
Kant was not as revolutionary as many 
of his followers maintained it to be 
Whiteheads philosophy is a specula 
ove philosophy formulated into a co 
herent and logical system of general 
concepts which are intended to pro¬ 
vide the categonal interpretation for 
an) and all elements of human experi 

In examining the methodological 

foundations of Whiteheads system we 

find first a procedure of descriptive gen 
erahzation and second an epistemology 
which expresses both a rauonal and an 


empirical side Philosophical method 
involves pencraliziiion in which there 
IS a movement from the conaetc par 
ticuhr to the universal Tins gcnerali 
zaiion IS based on description rather 
thin deduction Whitehead considers 
It to be a mistike that dctluction the 
primir) method of mathematics has 
intinnittcnll) Iiccomc the touchstone 
for philosophical mtjuirv Deduction is 
for the author an auxilnr) mode of 
vcfificition that should never be given 
pnmaev in philosophical mcihodologv 
Apphcrl in Whiteheads philosophv of 
organism this method of descnptne 
generalization takes the form of a de¬ 
scription of dy ttatmc frocess rather 
than of static structure Morphological 
description is repheed bj aescnption 
of dynamic life processes 

Whiteheads cnistcmologj contains 
both rational ana cmpincal elements. 
The rational aiterion is coherence and 
logical consistency the empirical en 
tenon js apphcabilitv and adequaej A 
philosophical s> stem must be coherent 
and logical No entity can be conceived 
in abstraction from all other enuues 
nor can an entity be understood as long 
as its relation to other entities is not 
specified according to logical rules But 
knowledge demands also an empirical 
justification Categories must be apph 
cable and adequate They are applies 
ble when they describe all related 
expenence as exhibiting the same tex 
ture TTicy are adequate when they m 
dude all possible experience in their 
conceptual vision Whitehead was 
deeply concerned to maintain an ex 
penential basis for his philosophy 
The elucidation of immediate expen 
ence is the sole justification for any 
thought Philosophy should aim at 
generalization hut it should not over 
teach Its mark and lose itself m ab- 



stracbons that are not grounded m 
experience One ol the chieF errors m 
philosophy, contends the author, is 
the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness " 
This fallac) results when an ahstrac 
tion becomes an exemplification of the 
system and replaces the concrete entity 
of which It IS an abstraction The sue 
cess of philosophy, continues the au 
thor, IS commensurate with the degree 
to which It avoids this fallacy 

Through the implementation of his 
method of descriptive generalization 
Whitehead derives a categonal scheme 
which sets forth the governing con 
cepts of his philosophy of organism 
His categories are classified according 
to a fourfold schematic division Cl) 
the category of the ultimate, (2) cate¬ 
gories or existence, (3) categories of 
explanation, and categonal obhga 
tions 

The category of the tiUimate is crea 
tivity Creativity is the universal of 
universals, the ultimate metaphisical 
principle which underlies all things 
without exception Every face of the 
uniierse is m some way or another an 
exemplification of creativity Even CJod 
IS subordinate to the category of the 
ultimate As the ultimate metaphysical 
principle, creativity is also the pnna 
pie of novelty It provides the reason 
for the emergence of the ne« In its 
application to the novel situation, of 
which It IS the origination, creativity 
expresses itself as the "creative ad 
s-ance “ 

The cflfegones of existence are eight 
in number CO actual entities (2") 
prehensions CO nexus Cplural of 
nexus}, CO subjeeme forms CO 
eternal objects C6} propositions CO 
multiplicities and C8) contrasts Ae¬ 
tna! enUties uhich replace the tradi 
tional concept of particular substances, 
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are die final facts of the universe, they 
are the real things of which the world 
IS made up Prehensions are the con 
Crete facts of relatedness exhibiting a 
"vector character,” involving emotion, 
purpose, valuation, and causation A 
nexus is a particular fact of together 
ness of actual entities Subjective form 
is the determining or defining quality 
of private matters of fact Eternal ob 
jects are the pure potentials by reason 
of which facts are defined m their 
subjective forms Propositions render 
meaningful the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, as abstract potenti 
alities they are suggestions about the 
concrete particularity of actual entities 
Mfiltiphcjtres indicate the disjunctions 
of diverse entities Contrasts indicate 
the mode of synthesis which occurs in a 
prehension or a concrete fact of related 
ness Along with these eight categones 
of existence Whitehead delineates 
twenty seven categones of explanation 
and nine categonal obligations We 
shall discuss the explanations and ob¬ 
ligations as they become relevant in the 
deielopment ot the author's s>stem 
Actual entities, which constitute 
Whitehead s first category of existence, 
are the building blocks of his organis 
mic universe Here the philosophy of 
organism inverts Spinoza For Spinoza 
actual entities, as particulars, are in 
ferior modes only the Infinite Sub¬ 
stance IS ultimately real In the philos 
ophy of organism actual entities are the 
ulumate facts These actual entities are 
m a process of 'perpetual perishing,' 
but as thej pensh they are somehow 
taken up in the creative advance, pass 
into other actual entities through the 

E tion of prehension and achieve 
five immortality TTits interpreta 
turn of a universe of flux in which ac¬ 
tual enuties come to be and pass away 



must be unclemood, according to ibe upon Cod corresponds to the ph>-$JC3l 
author, as simnl) an expansion rf a pole of actual occasions, 
sentence in rlatos Timaciis 'But Actual evasions arc grouped info 
that sshich is conceived by opinion societies or nexus through the operation 
with the help of sensation and wiihout of prehension A prehension, according 
reason, is alw-ajs m the process of be to the eleventh caiegor) of explanation 
coming and perishing and never rcillj consists of three factors (1) the sub- 
is" The universe, as it is immediately jeet which is prchcndinc C2) the da 
disclosed IS a universe of hocommg turn which is prclicnd^ and (3) the 
flux, and perishing Tlie caicgor) of subjective form which designates the 
actual entities has universal applica manner in which the subject prehtnds 
bilit) It applies to nonliving matter as iis datum A nexus according to the 
well as to all instances of life It applies fourteenth categorv of explanation 
to the being of man as well as to the ‘is a set of actual entities in the unitv 
being of God of the rilatcdness constituted bj their 

A significant implication of this doc prehensions of each other" B) reason 
trine is that God for Whitehead isnot of iheir phvsicil poles actual occasions 
outside the sjstem He is withm the can pnhend each other and form so- 
reach and range of the categories How cictics or nexus TTiere results an or 
ever, God is differentiated from all ganismic coinhcrcncc in which every 
other actual entities m that he is not event in the universe is a factor in 
occasioned b) anjthing Thus, all ac ever) other event All things ultimately 
tual entities other than God are also inhere m each other 711076 are no iso- 
occasions God is an actual emit) but lated events For Whitehead the uni 

not an actual occasion Evcnactualoc 'crsc is an interdependent universe m 
casion exhibits a dipolar structure con which all parts are interrelated The 
listing of a phjsical pole and a mental analogy of the organism replaces the 
pole B) reason of its physical pole the analogy of the machine Not onlv 
actual occasion prehends other actual howe\er do actual occasions prehend 
occasions by reason of its mental pole each other by reason of their phvsical 
a prehension of eternal objects is made poles they also prehend eternal objects 
possible In this description of the bi by reason of their mental poles Eter 
polar structure of actual occasions the nal objects are permanent and immuta 
author formulates an altemauve to the ble principles of determination clearlv 
Cartesian dualism of mind and body reminiscent of the eternal forms or 

God also exhibits a dipolar structure ideas in the philosophy of Plato An 

He possesses two natures—a primordial eternal object is a pure potential which 
nature and a consequent nature His in itself, remains neutral to any partic- 
primordial nature which consists of ular fact of ingression in the temporal 
an envisagement of all the eternal oh- order There are no new eternal objects, 
jects and an appetition for their actu TTiey are fixed in the umeless primor 
alization corresponds to the mental dial vision of God However each eter 

pole of actual occasions His conse nal object is a potentiality in the history 

quent nature which is the conse- of actual occasions An actual occasion 
quence of the reaction of the world jnehends an eternal object and thus 
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the object becomes realized in lime and 
space Ingrcssion refers to the partic¬ 
ular mode in uhich the potentiality of 
an eternal object is realized m a partic¬ 
ular entitv, contnbuting to the struc¬ 
ture and definition of that actual cntit) 
Eternal objects contnbute the necessary 
structure nhicb keeps the organismic 
process from dissolvnng into an inde¬ 
terminate and discontinuous succession 
Process does not contradict structure 
in WTiiteheads analysis Process and 
structure are interdependent concepts 
Actual occasions and the societies 
which they form, are in a process of 
growing together until the} reach a 
final ^ase which is called ‘satisfac 
tion ' This process of growing together, 
m which new prehensions constantl} 
take place, is designated by the author 
as ‘ concrescence ’ In a process of con 
crescencc, there is a succession of 
bases in which new prehensions arise 
y integration of prehensions in ante 
cedent phases The process con 
tinues until all prehensions are compo¬ 
nents in the one determinate integral 
satisfaction ’ Each actual occasion as it 
IS objectified m the process of concres 
cence exhibits a claim upon the future 
The future is in some sense constitutive 
of the being of every actual occasion 
Whitehead expresses this when he de¬ 
scribes an actual occasion as a ‘subject 
superject Every occasion is at once 
the subject expenencing and the super 
ject of this experience it is the present 
experiential datum but it is also the 
future result or the aim of its present 
expenence This aim or future project 
IS called the subjective aim which 
controls the becoming of the actuil oc 
casion and lures it to its final satisfac 
tion All becoming thus occurs within 
a spatio-temporal conUnuum, in which 
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all entities expenence the bite of time 
Each event in the universe is qualified 
by the past present, and future A1 
though actual occasions perish they 
enter into the internal constitution of 
other actual occasions, m which they 
become objectified Every present fact 
of tbe universe is thus constituted by 
all antecedent phases So also is every 
present fact constituted by its potenti 
allties for future realization by its sub¬ 
jective aim An actual entity is that 
which It can become "That how an 
actual entity hecomes constitutes what 
that actual entity is so that the two de¬ 
scriptions of an actual entity are not 
independent Its 'being' is constituted 
by its ‘becoming' This is the ‘principle 
of process' ’ 

That all things flow is the one 
ultimate generalization around which 
Whitehead develops his whole system 
This doctrine of a fluent becoming 
universe remarks the author was af 
read) suggested in the unsystematized 
insights CT Hebrew literature Cpartic- 
ularly the Psalms) as well as in the 
early beginnings of Greek philosophy 
Cparticularly Heraclitus) Coupled 
with this doctnne of flux however 
is a competing notion—the permanence 
of all things These two notions con 
tends the author constitute the com 
plete problem of metaphysics White- 
head does not intend to reject the 
doctnne of permanence but rather 
seeks to adapt it to his ultimate gen 
erahzation that all things flow This 
adaptation is expressed in two impli 
catoiy principles of his system—his 
doctrine of self-constituting identity 
and his doctnne of cosmic order In his 
nine categoiial obligations the author 
fbnnulates the category of objective 
identi^, which asserts the essential 



«lf iJenut) of nxT) actual cntjt> at an fcjcctej Util n for WhiicJjcad an eni 

mdiviuual contdiucnt in the unnmc reale and not iimnly an cwi ranonts 

Each actual cntit) it a cell %\iih an llotvcter uhen the ctcatuc acli'ancc 

atomic unit\ In the process of concres attaint its final phase or its Mtisfaction 

CCTCC actual entities mou toj,clhet but the unnerse is the better off for the 

^C) do not sacrifice their atomic unit) factofesil The tatiifaction or the final 
Tlicj retain their self iJcntit) and thus phase is richer m content bs reason rf 
RISC expression to a life of their own the partictilar cosmic disharmonies. All 
Vicssing the orpinismic process from inhihitinp noscltics arc somehoss con 
the side of the cellular and atomic units iributisc to a pretter pood In the ere* 
svhichcommiscii ssencedtoacknmil amc adi-ancc of the world particular 
edge a sclf-constmiiinp imluiduality csil facts arc final!) transcended 
which indicates a permanence witliin Whiteheads philosoph) of orpanism 
the now of all ihmps. As there is objec- o«upics a unique position in tne hit 
ti\c «lf identity in Whiteheads phi tory of philosophs m that it males the 
losophy of organism so also is there sentient quaht) of experience dcas s'C 
prccstabhshcd harmon) or unnenal IIis ihcor) of prehension and hu 
cosmic order The litter aspect of the doctrine of the crcatise adsance are 
universe is indicated in the authors governed by a notion of the perva 
seventh category of obligiuon the sivencss of feeling In the final analys s 
category of subjective hamon) Tlie prehension involves an objectification 
proc«s of concrescence exhibits a pre- of feelings and the creative adv'ance is 
Ktabhshed harmonv m which all pre- a process in which these feelings are 
hensions arc viewed as being contnbu integrated in an exemplification of har 
tivc to a stable cosmic order informed mon) "In the place of the Hegelian 
by the eternal objects and d reeled b> hierarchv of categories of thought the 
llie subjective aim Thus does the doc- philosopKj of organism finds a hier 
mne of permanence receive another archy of categories of feeling This 
expression in Whiteheads system His accent on the sentient qualitv of expen 
elaboration of the notion of pretestab- cnee by Whitehead has both episte- 
hshed harmony has some interest ng mological and metaphjsical imphca 
implications for the authors ^lUon Uons It entails first of all a rejecDon 
on the nature of evil Although he does of the subject-object dichotomy as the 
not formulate an explicit theodicy he foundation for knowledge Most tradi 
veers m the direction of a Leibnizian bonal vaneues of philosophy claims 

resoluUon to the problem Novelty is the author give pnonty to the intellect 

not to be identified with creaUvity and the understanding In such a wew 
The emergence of novelty in the or the knowing subject is the pnmaty 
ganismic process may inhibit and del^ datum and the philosophical task be- 
the creative advance and thus provide comes a demonstration of the val dity 
the condition for the nse of evil Evil of propositions about the objects en 
constitutes a real fact in Whiteheads countered by the subject. It was partic- 
universe Spinoza s attempt to expla n ularly in the Cartesian tradition that 
away evil as an lUus on arising from dns subject-object form of statement 
our finite modal point of view is thus became normative 
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In Whitehead s philosophy of organ datum another actual entity Concept 
ism the subject is an emergent datum tudl feelings arise from the mental pole 

rather than the foundational datum and have for their datum an eternal 

The complex of feelings constitutes the object TTansmiited feelings are akin to 
primitive datum The primitive ele- phjsical feelings in that they proceed 
ment is sympathy or feeling in another from the physical pole but their objec 
and feeling conformallj with another tive datum is a nexus of actual entities 
Intellect and consciousness anse onlj rather than a single entity The cre- 
in the higher phases of concrescence aUve advance integrates these various 
The universe is mitiallj disclosed as a types of feeling in its progression to- 
sj'stem of vector feelings This pn ward satisfaction This integration pro- 
macy of feeling is made explicit m ceeds in such a manner that the earlier 
Whitehead s doctrine of presentational phases of feelmgs become components 
immediacy In its immediate present of later and more complex feelings 
ment the world is receiied as a com Thus in each phase there is an emer 
plex of feelings Primitne experience gence of noielty This goes on until 
must thus properly be understood m the final phase is reached which is the 
terms of sense reception rather than complex satisfaction m which all earlier 
sense-perception In sense-reception the phases of feelings are taken up as for 
interconnections of feelings are simul mauve consutuents of a final and co~ 
taneouslv disclosed There is thus an ordinated whole, 
internal bond between pcesentauonal The categories of VVhiteheads phi 
immediac) and causal efiicacj Both losophy of organism recene their final 
Hume and Kant in giving priority to exemplification in his metaphysics of 
the conscious subject were unable to theism The doctrine of God completes 
grasp this point The sense petcepuon Whiteheads system In formulating his 
of the subject was for them the primary metaphysics or theism he has no inten 
fact and any apprehension of causa tion of submitting rationally demon 
tion was somehow to be elicited from strame proofs for me existence of God 
this primary fact In the philosoph) rather he intends to pro\nde a theoretic 

of organism which gwes primacy to sistem which gives clarification to the 
sentient experience causal relations are immediate facts of religious experience 
disclosed on the Jeiel of feelings Thev The touchstone of religious experience 
are direcdj felt on a pretheoretical or is love TTie author finds the most dcci 
pre-cognime level of experience The sive expression of this religious attitude 
t)pes of feeling are indefinite and dc- in the Galilean ongm of Christianity 
pend upon the complexit) of the data The theism suggested in this Galilean 
which the feeling integrates There ongm must be contrasted on the one 
are however three primary tj'pes of hand with the theism of Arisiotlc in 
feeling which arc constitutive of all which God is the unmoved mover 
more complex patterns (1) physical who exhibits no concern for his cre- 
feelings (2) conceptual feelings, and ation and on the other hand with the 
C3) transmuted feelings Physical feel theism of medieval ihcolog) which ac 
mgs arise for the phjsical pole of the cording to the author gave to God 
actual entity and nave for their iniCial the attnbutes which belonged cxclu 
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sjvcly to Caesar The author’s intention 
IS thus to formulate a thtistic view 
uhich arises from a religious expert 
cncc in vshich love is the goxerning 
datum 

In Whitehead s philosophy this God 
of love IS not to be treated as an cxcep 
tion to the categories and the meta 
ph)sical principles which they enun 
ciate God is the chief exemplification 
of the metaphysical svstem In this role 
of chief exemplar his nature can k 
viewed from two pcrspcctues—as pri 
niordutl and as consequent As jmmor 
dial, God IS unlimited or infinite poten 
tiality He is a unity and plenum of 
concentual feelings in abstraciion from 
any physical feelings and hence lacks 
the fullness of actuality God as pn 
mordial is deficient m actuality As a 
unity of conceptual feelings and opera 
uons he IS a free creative act He i$ in 
no way deflected by the parucular oc 
casions which constitute the actual 
world The actual world presupposes 
the primordial nature but the pnmor 
dial nature does not presuppose the 
actual world All that the primordial 
nature presupposes is the general and 
abstract character of creativity, of which 
it IS the chief exemplification As un 
limited potenUahty the primordial na 
ture includes the eternal objects and 
accounts for the order in their relevance 
to the process of creauon So also God 
in his primordial nature is the Jure tot 
feeling or the object of desire He 
provides the condition for each subjec- 
tive aim and draws the process to its 
final satisfaction 

Coupled with Gods primordial na 
ture IS his consequent nature His 


consequent nature is dcriiatnc It cx 
presses the reaction of the world upon 
Cod Tlic consequent nature is thus m 
part, subiect to the proctss of actualiza 
tion in the actual world Bv reason of 
lits consequent nature God can share 
in the fullness of physical feelings of 
tile actual world as these physical feel 
mgs become objectified in God. God 
shares with every actual occasion and 
every nexus its actual world As conse¬ 
quent, God is condiuoned by thcworld 
His nature is consequent upon the cre¬ 
ative advance of actual occasions in the 
process of concrescence The pnmor 
dial nature is free, complete eternal 
actually deficient, and unconscious 
The consequent nature is determined 
incomplete, everlasting fully actual 
and conscious By reason of ms conse- 
uem nature God establishes a provi 
cntial relation to the world His ptovi 
dential love is expressed through a 
lender care that nothing be lost He 
saves everything jn the world and pre¬ 
serves It in his own life Gods provi 
dence also manifests itself in the work 
»ng:$ of divine wisdom Through his 
infinite Wisdom he puts to use even that 
which in the temporal world would be 
considered mere wreckage The conse 
quent nature thus maxes possible a 
continuing point of contact and a re¬ 
ciprocal relation between God and the 
world The events in the temporal 
world are transformed through Gods 
love and wisdom and his love and 
wisdom then pass back into the world 
God thus receives his final definition 
as the great companion—the fellow 
sufferer who understands 
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THE RIGHT AND THE GOOD 


/^titJror William David Ross (1877 ) 

Tj-pe of work Ethics 
First‘published 1930 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Rightness and goodness are simple and unanalyzahle properties they cannot 
he explained in terms of feelings nor ore they sctentifically discoverable 
We cannot discover value or Tightness by the use of the senses such proper 
ties are discoverable only by intellectual intuition 
Basic niorol truths are invononf they are not products of various cultures 
The claim that right means productive of the greatest possible good is 
mistaken, for some acts —stich os keeping a promise—are right regardless of 
whether they are productive of the greatest possible good 

Moral principles discovcrohlc by anyone who is intellectually mature fall 
into a moral order but the moral order cannot specifically he stated for the 
resolution of conflicts between moral pnnciples must be made in the light of 
particular circumstances 


Sir William David Ross one of the 
most influential of recent philosophers 
has played a leading role m the devel 
opment of contemporary ethics He is 
the best known exponent of a nonnat 
uralistic deontological ethical theory 
a type of theory that has been at the 
center of philosophic controversy dur 
mg most of the first half of this cen 
tur) 

Like H A Prichard and E F Car 
ntt or m an earlier period Kant and 
Richard Price Ross is a deontologist 
or formalist insofar as he insists that 
the concepts of right dutj and 
obligation are fundamental concepts 
that cannot be explained in terms of 
or derived from other value concepts 
such as good In this respect he dif 
fers from utilitarians such as J S Mill 
and recent!) G E Moore who 
haie argued that concepts of moral ob¬ 
ligation can be derived from good 
the primary notion However like 


Moore Ross is a nonnaturalist insofar 
as he insists that properties such as 
right and good are not to be explained 
in terms of the feelings or inner states 
of the judge nor are they properties 
that can be detected by the senses or 
discovered by any scientific procedure 
They are rather nonnatural prop¬ 
erties apprehended by intellectual m 
sight This doctrine places him m op 
position to naturalists such as George 
Santayana John Dewey Ralph Barton 

Perry C I Lewis (to a certain extent) 

and to a number of sociologically in 
dined thinkers such as David ^mile 
Durkheim It also opposes him to emo- 
dwsts such as A J Ayer and C L. 
Stevenson who deny that the ethical 
significance of terms is cognitive at all 
Rosss views are expressed most ele¬ 
gantly in The Right and the Good, a 
book that has become a modern classic 
jn the literature of ethics They are ex 
panded somewhat in a later bmk, The 
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rotindattotis of Ethics C1939), which 
an interested reader will want to con 
suit 

In tins n.\icw we shall adopt Ross's 
order of discussion, starting with right 
and turning later to good WTien he 
spcals of ’right,” he has in mind the 
closel) related concepts of “right ” "oh- 
ligation," and “dutj which, he sa\s, 
with minor qualifications refer to ine 
same thing He is using the term‘nght" 
not in the weaker sense of "not UTong" 
but in the stronger sense of * w rong not 
to " The propert) of rightness he saj-s, 
IS simple and nonanah’zabic, and the 
concept of ‘right" is consequent!) in 
definable. Here he is follow ing the pat 
tern laid down b) Moore m his Prtn 
cipia Ethica C1903), although Moore 
applied It there to the concept of 
“good' only Furthermore, he argues as 
Moore did in the case of ‘ good,’ that 
m addition to being indefinable, "a 
svord like 'right' does not stand 
for anything sse can point out to one 
another or apprehend b\ one of the 
senses ’ Rather, it is a propert) we rec¬ 
ognize in certain t)'pes of action by an 
intellectual insight or intuition 

Ross belieies that eien though 
"nght' is indefinable most of us wall 
know what It means for most of us are 
moral people who constantly make 
moral judgments quite satisfactorily If 
we are not sure, we can 3lwa)'5 con 
sider particular cases and see that we 
do distinguish between moral behavior 
on the one hand and other kinds of 
behavior on the other And if we are 
confused about the relauonship be¬ 
tween the notion of ‘nght and lalue 
concepts such as "good once agam we 
can clarify the issue only by attending 
to anal)'zing and comparmg cases 
Ultimately each of us must examme 
his owTi moral consaousness if he 


Wishes to attain clanti, for, as Ross has 
alrcad) argued, “‘right’ . does not 
stand for anything we can point out to 
one another " The moral insight is pn 
vatc in the sense that wc cannot look 
to make sure the other person is appre- 
hcndmgwhatwcapprchcnd Thisooes 
not mean that communication is impos 
sible, for obscn'ation and discussion 
wnll rcieal that on the whole wc agree 
that there is moral behavior and we 
also, on the Jjnds of behanor 
that are moral 

Ross himself discusses and criticizes 
several prominent philosophical vieivs 
that den) one or another of the major 
points of his own position Thus he 
argues against thinkers like Durkheim 
h) claiming that moral insight is not 
to be equated w ith or CTpIaincd awar 
m terms of the mores a culture happ^s 
to have at some particular tune. The 
insights men have mar vary from tune 
w time, as ma) the codes men lay 
down, but basic moral truths them 
«lves are invanant Against Moores 
doctrine m Pnnctpui Ethtea that 
nght means "productive of the great 
est possible good, he has two argu 
ments First, he uses Moore’s own open 
question technique against him for, he 
says It surely is an important question 
whether actions that produce the great 
est good are nghL TTus is not the tnnal 
question it would be if the correspond 
mg statement were analjuc, and it 
would be analytic if the alleged defini 
tion were correct Second, he argues 
that the nghtness of certam actions, 
such as that of promise keeping does 
not depend enbrely or essenballj upon 
the good produced by such actions It 
IS to be noted that later on m Ethtes 
C1910, Moore himself changed his 
mmd and agreed with Ross that "nght" 

IS mdefinahle 
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Ross also argues against the view 
that to say an act is right is to say that 
It IS morally good, that is, that it stems 
from a morally praiseworthy motive 
Here, too he uses two arguments First, 
he sa)s that since motives are feelings 
or desires that cannot be summoned up 
at a moment's notice, it would be im¬ 
possible in many cases to do what is 
surelj our duty Since ought implies 
can, It cannot be our duty to act from a 
good mouve (This is not to deny that 
It IS out duty to develop our character 
or that we can act from good mobves ) 
Second, it is not our duty to act from a 
sense of duty but rather our duty sim 
ply to do certain things such as to re¬ 
turn the book we have borrowed The 
goodness of the act is important if we 
are concerned with the virtue of the 
agent, but this goodness must not be 
confused with another property the act 
may have that of being ri^t or obliga 
tory 

Ross then turns from the question of 
the meaning of ethical terms to another 
major question What is the criterion 
of right and wrong? Here too he is re¬ 
acting against Moore and other utili 
tanans for regardless of whether they 
think they are giving a deSnition of 
right they all maintain that the good 
ness produced by an act is the sole 
criterion of its rightness Ross replies 
that this IS not the case with respect to 
a wide variety of acbons We have al 
read) mentioned promise keeping Ross 
acknowledges that the consequences of 
keeping a promise must be taken into 
account when we consider whether or 
how we should keep it, and he ao 
knowledges that in some cases these 
consequences are such that we should 
not keep it but he points out that in 
many cases we are obliged to keep a 
promise ei"en if it should result in 


lew beneficial consequences chan some 
other action, and that in all cases m 
volving a promise there is a moral con 
siderabon present which has nothing 
to do with consequences In the case of 
promises, an obligation arises because 
of a special sort of acbon in the past 
rather than because of future conse¬ 
quences, and It arises because in prom 
ismg and by promising we “create a 
moral claim on us in someone else ” 
The uolitanan ignores the fact that 
the act of promising is the source of an 
ohligabon Other things being equal, 
then, we are obliged to keep our prom 
ises, and this ohligabon is not the obli 
gabon to produce beneficial conse¬ 
quences Ross does assert that we are 
also obliged to act so as to benefit 
others, hut this is another, quite differ 
ent, obligation 

Ross maintains that there are still 
other sorts of obligation First, there are 
ohligabons similar to that of keeping 
promises in that they stem from the 
particular actions of men He writes 
not only of promises and contracts but 
also of cases of fidelity such as the 'im 
plicit promise underlying the under 
standing that we will tell the truth 
Also included in the category of 'spe- 
ml obligations' are our obligations to 
compensate others for the wrongs we 
have done them (the duty of repara 
bon) and to return the services of ^ose 
who have helped us (the duty of grab 
lude) In contrast to these “special ob- 
Iigahons which occur only if one party 
to die ohligabon has acted in a par 
bcular way with respect to the other, 
there are the 'general obligations' we 
have with respect to all men simply be¬ 
cause and insofar as thm arc men In 
addibon to the dutv to benefit others, 
Ros menbons our obligabons to dis 
tribute happiness according to merit 



(jusucc), to improve oursches and to act uill harm another person "tends" to 
refrain from injuring others. Ross Be- male it svrong If only the first tend 
icvcs he has given a rompicte cata ency «erc present it svould determine 
logue of duties but he is less concerned the outcome and keeping the promise 
uith defending this contenUon than he svould be right or obligators and not 
Is with emphasizing that there arc merely pnmn facte right But since 
many ts-pes of obligation quite distinct there are two opposing 'tendenaes" 
from the obligation to maximize the actual duty will be determined by the 
amount of good m the world The im stronger of the two The weaker tend 
portant point is that not one of these ency is still present though o\ercome 
obligations can be explained away m It may be WTong to keep the promise in 
terms of any of the others The utili this situation but esen so keeping it is 
tanan is mistaken when he asserts that still pruna facte right This is Rosss 
there IS only one criterion of what is way of maintaining the absoluteness of 
right for there are many each as fun moral principles in the face of the obu 

damental and irreducible as the others ous fact that they clash in particular 

Each of these is a moral prmaplc, cases 
each IS a moral truth Together they Ross does not think these pnnciples 
express the moral order which is just can be arranged hierarchically in such 
as much part of the fundamental na a fashion that when any mo clash we 
ture of the umvene as is the spa know beforehand which must take 
tial or numerical structure expressed m precedence over the other and he does 
the axioms of geometry or arithmetic not behese there is anj principle that 
Men have not always apprehended enables us to resolve such conflicts He 
these pnn^les but any who Tiavc maintains that our moral life is far 
reached sufiicient mental maturity and more complex than the sjstematizers of 
have oven sufficient attention to them ethics imply it js We must consider 
should recognize their self-evident cases as they come weigh the relauve 
truth strengths of the moral considerations as 

Since there will be many paiticular they occur in the individual cases and 
cases where these principles will clash reach our decisions accordingly As a 
It cannot always be obligatory to keep result we cannot be nearly as certain 
a promise or to rectify wrongs done to about the rightness of parUcular acts as 
others or to benefit others and so on we can be about the truth of the gen 
For this reason Ross says that prOTiise eral prinaples for while the latter is 
keeping and other kinds of acts which self-evident the former can never be 
are usually obligatory are priwa facie known with certainty 
nght meaning by this that if no In his discussion of the good Ross is 
stronger and contrary moral considera concerned pnmanly wath intnnsic 
Qon is relevant to the case in point goodness which he like many others 
promise keeping or whatever it is is d stinguishes from "instrumental good 
morally obligatory He draws an anal ness Something is intrinsically good if 
ogy with the parallelogram of forces it is good for its own sake quite apart 
in physcs the fact that one makes femn any value it might have as a 
a promise tends to make a certain means of attaining some other good 
acoon right but the fact that this same Ross believes that only states of mind 
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Of relations betvreen them can jti 
tnnsic value and therefore that anj 
thing else has \alue onl) insofar as it 
produces such states or relations TTius 
for instance the phjsical painting has 
instrumental \'alue but only the expen 
ence it produces m us has intrinsic 
X’alue It follows that a world that con 
tamed no conscious beings uould be a 
valueless world 

When We examine our states of 
mind Ross says we toII find that only 
four things are intnnsically valuable 
The first three m increasing order of 
importance are (0 pleasure C2) 
knowledge and nght opinion and (3) 
morally good states such as virtuous 
disposiuons and moralK good motives 
Of the thud sense of duty ranks high 
est followed by feelings such as sj-m 
pathy and benevolence He presents 
the apportionment of pleasure and 
pain to tne virtuous and the viaous re¬ 
deem ely as the fourth intnns c good 
To support his vaew he asks us in each 
case to consider two universes which 
are equal in all respects except that the 
state under consideration is present in 
one and absent in the other believing 
that in each case we will agree that the 
universe contain ng the state in ques 
non is the better one If an} thing other 
than these four things is intnnsicallv 
good It can onl) be something exh bit 
mg several of them Thus for example 
the intnnsic goodness of aesthetic en 
joyment involves both pleasure and 
knowledge 

Rosss analysis of the nature of in 
tnnsic gt?odness is hl.e that of G E 
Moore to whom he acknowledges his 
debt Good is a s mple unanalyzable 
property of a state of mind a propertv 
It has in vartue of the fact that it has 
some other propert) that of being 
pleasant knowing or virtuous Good 
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IS not to be confused with these other 
properties Good is a consequential or 
dependent property insofar as the 
stale of mind has goodness only because 
It also has some other properties but 
good IS not a constitutive property of 
the state of mind as the other proper 
ties are for it does not belong to the 
essential nature of the state of mind 
That IS while a statement such as A 
state of knowing is a cognitive state is 
an analybe statement the statement 
A state of knowing is intrmsically 
valuable is synthetic 

Good is a simple property and the 
corresponding concept good is inde 
finable Ross defends this claim by ar 
gumg that no offered definitions have 
been able to survive examination Some 
fail because either they exclude actions 
that are right or include acbons that 
are wrong And all even those in 
which the denotabons of the definiens 
and the dofiniendum may coincide fail 
because they do not express what we 
mean by good This latter argument 
IS much like Moore s use of the open 
question technique which we have al 
read) menboned m our discussion of 
nght Ross does not ms st that we can 
prove that good is indefinable but he 
does hold that the fact that all 
proBFered definitions have fa led is 
extremely strong evidence especiallv 
when we consider that there is no rea 
son in the first place why we should 
think that good is a complex property 
In brief Ross ends up as hloore did by 
considenng good to be a simple unan 
al^sable nonnabjjaJ pzopsity that is 
present in something because of the 
presence in it of certain other quite 
natural properties 

This concept on of a nonnatural 
properly and the related notiom of in 
tu bon and synthebc a pnon truths he 



ai (he center of no$$s pmition and ai 
such hasc I>ccn the targets of most ol 
the criticism tlirectcs! against him. Non 
natural propatics hasc been opccialK 
bothcrvime Ross and Moore both 
mamtnin tint salue and moral terms 
refer to prowrties of things and actions 
and )« both insist that these proper 
ties arc not sensed and cannot he dis 
coscred b\ scientific means Cbnse 
tpJcmU ihc) base the diffiailt tail 
w hich has liothcred Moore panicularh 
of tr)ing to explain what such non 
natural properties are As Moores long 
lurzlcmeni indicates, the) ha\r nw 
succeeded e\cn to their own satisfac 
tion On the other hand thc) has-e re¬ 
fused to abandon the notion because 
they Wicsc that the consequence 
ssxjuld be thc destruction of theeogni 
u\c significance of moral and \alue 
statements a consequence made all too 
clear ^ the work of the later cmoti 
\ists Tlie dominating model of signifi 
Mnce and truth is that made farniliar 
by cmpiriea! pronosmons if a state¬ 
ment is cognitu eh significant then it 
must be capable of being true and if a 
IS capable of being true then it must 
refer coiTCcily or mcorrectl) to things 
and properties Furthermore we roust 
be able to observe things and their 
properties Applying this model to 
value statements we are forced to male 
a similar senes of moves. If the state¬ 
ment A IS good” IS true then there 
must be such a property as good A 
must possess it and we must be able to 
examine A and notice that A possesses 
It We may be puzzled as to exactly 
what sort of thing the examination re¬ 
veals but if we say that A is good jt 
seems that vve are forced to admt that 
vve have inspected A and have noticed 


lhat a has the pmperij we call geed 
Vet) rccenilv wnten such as S. 
Toulmm P ll ^ovvcll Smith K 
Baier and A I Mclden haie afucled 
thc underlvmg model of significance 
arguing that the concepts of ■reaso.’i* 
able” “valid” and "true” have quite 
legitimate and distinctive uses in moral 
discourse uses which van from the 
uses of these terms in saentific dis 
course Thus thev contend vve canes 
<tapc (he postulation of puzzling non- 
natural properues without gumg “P 
the contenuon that moral discourse 
docs differ significantlv from saenufic 
discourse and we can do so wnihoul 
denvang that moral statements have 
cognitive significance TTiat is 
ftwnt thought has hrolen out of the 
bonds indicated bv our recent classifi 
eation of ethical theories as being et 
ther naiurahstie nonnaturalisuc ot 
cmotmst a scheme of classification 
vvhich presupposed the acceptance of 
the dominant model lhat nas been 
mentioned 

As for Ross no matter how scverclf 
»me of his ideas are being cntinzed 
there js no doubt that he has plaved a 
'ciy important role in the development 
of contemporarv ethical thcorv and that 
his influence still In es strong!) His m 
sistence that moral and value terms dif 
fer from descnptne terms his insist 
ence on a dcontological ethics and his 
insistence that moralitv is far too com¬ 
plex to be contained bj anv theory 
which would reduce it to a single pnn 
ciple have been and conunue to be 
very influential These basic ideas per 
sisievenin the views of many who are 
somewhat unhappy about the episte¬ 
mological framework within vvhich 
Ross has expressed them 
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PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 


Author Moritz Schlick (1882 1936) 
Type of work. Ethics 
First published 1930 


PniNCiPAL Ideas Advanced 

Ethics IS a scjCMce in that jt is the effort to acquire knowledge about the right 
and the good 

We use the term 'good to recommend something as desired by society, by 
discovering what is desired, one is able to define the good 

Human beings choose to perform whatever actions most appeal to them as 
they consider the possihihties 

Moral valuations are emotional reactions according to normal expectations 
concerning the pleasant or unpleasant consequences of performing certain acts 

Values and obligations are relative to the rfcsircs of persons, and they are ob 
jective in the sense that as a matter of fact, human beings do prefer some things 
to others 

A free will is not an undetermined wiH, it is a will which is not compelled 


Schlick s Problems of Ethics is one 
of the earlier ethical works of the 
school of logical positivism Headers m 
teiestcd in ethical developments of this 
general position should consult other 
works influenced by but significantly 
differing from those of the Vienna Or 
cle of which Schlick was a founder 
Typical of such later works are those 
of the emotivists Alfred J Ayer and 
Charles L Stevenson 

Ethics Schlick holds is a science in 
that Its object is knowledge It seels 
to understand the right and the good 
not to produce them Contrary to the 
vievss of many modern ethicists itspn 
mary task is not to establish a definition 
of good, though It must discoier the 
meaning empirically and scientifically 
Opposing G E Moores position that 
'good is indefinable, Scnlick insists 
that while it cannot be exhaustively 
defined any more than can the name 
of a color. It can be defined sufficiently 
to locate Its content accurately, as can 


any meaningful word He then de¬ 
scribes the formal characteristic of the 
good as Its being demanded of us, its 
oughtness But what is the origin of 
oughtness? This suggests the material 
characteristic we use the term ‘good ’ 
to recommend something as desired by 
society 

By examining approved acts and 
dispositions we can find and generalize 
their common characteiisucs in a rule 
of the form X must have properties A, 
B C and N m order to be called 
good' (Note that the rule concerns 
not what is but «hat is called good ") 
This rule or norm would thus express 
a fact, and hierarchical arrangement of 
such norms would uhtmetely yield a 
moral principle or definition of “good ” 
Hence, the usual opposition of factual 
to normative sciences is false While 
ethics does justify particular judgments 
by reference to rules or norms, such 
justificauon is relative rather than ab¬ 
solute. as a science, ethics must still in- 



\cstjgate ihe sources of norms. It can 
not ultimatcl) juttif) or establish the 
higlicst norms anil \alu« since to jus 
tif) IS to refer to a higher pnncipic 
Instead “Such norms must he 
derived from human nature and life 
as facts." Schlich thus reiects the radi 
cal distinction common!) made be¬ 
tween the “is” and the “ought or the 
factual and the normative Ilic central 
task of ethics when it arrives at the 
highest values is then to seek their 
causal explanation or factual sources 
since the causes of conduct in general 
arc more fundamental than those of 
moral behavior the method and ma 
tcnals of ethics must be psjxhologieal 
WTicn then are die ultimate rele¬ 
vant causes or motives of conduct? 
Schhek states the law of monvation 
thus " the decision of the will 
proceeds in the dirccuon of the most 
pleasant end in view m the following 
manner of the ideas which function 
as motives that one gams the upper 
hand which finally possesses the high 
est degree of pleasant emotional tone 
or the least unpleasant tone " 
Schlick argues that the law needs little 
proof being exemplified constandy al 
though there are apparent cxcepuons 
requinng explanation In eases of self 
sacrifice or martyrdom it might at first 
seem that the agent was not motiv’atcd 
by pleasure or the avoidance of pain— 
a false assumpuon Unusual condiuons 
change what is ordinanly pleasant and 
ainful and the goal of the inspired 
ero appears so desirable that other mo¬ 
tives such as fear of death are re¬ 
pressed It IS impossible to desire some¬ 
thing absolutely unpleasant since to 
desire is to entertain an idea wath pleas 
ure hence the self-sacnfiaal deas mi 
must be motivated by some dominant 
pleasure even while accompanied by 


E arn Tlicrc Is no neccjurv connertion 
etween a plejs.int idea ot 3 state and 
an idea of a pleasant state and thus 
mart)T$ may antiapate with pleasure 
wlut It usuall) painful Cut over 
whelming confirmation of this law of 
motivation is the fart that instituuons 
of all kinds—religious educational 
and political—anpl) it as the sole 
means of controlling conduct 

But the law is insufiiaent to d snn- 
guiih good from evil or the moral from 
the immoral Schlick solves this prob¬ 
lem indirccdy b) examining the term 
"e^ism" resignaung a chief object 
of moral censure and thus leading to 
the djscmeiv of what is meant by “im 
moral” and ‘moral ” Some philosophers 
desenbe cTOism as the impulse to per 
sonal welfare to pleasure or to self 
preservauon but in context all these 
terms prove too vague broad or in 
accurate The true meaning of “ego* 
tstn" is “inconsideratencss it 
nates not so much impulses of the self 
as the manner in which some personal 
inclmauons arc fulfilled to the neglect 
of the soaal impulses and therefore 
egsism IS disapproved by soact) This 
suggests “ the following law as a 
fundamental ethical insight the moral 
valuations of inodes of behavior and 
characters are nothing but the emo- 
Uona] reactions with which human so¬ 
ciety responds to the pleasant and sor 
rovvful consequences that according W 
the average experience proceed from 
those modes of behavior and charac¬ 
ters 

Here the affinities of Schl ck s views 
with the social approval theory psjxho- 
logical hedomsm and util tanaiusm 
become clear Approved m its moral 
sense means "desired and pleasure 
and pain are the governing factors in 
desire. Schlick significantly emends the 



utilitarian concept of what is ap- 
pro\cd howe\cr he agrees that what 
IS considered morall) good is what 
advances the pleasure of society, but 
whereas utilitarians attempted to say 
what good IS Schlick avoids this difli 
cult problem bj claiming only that In 
human socict) that is allied good 
which IS believed to bring the greatest 
happiness. Similarlv the demand 
character of the good stems only from 
the desires of society reinforced by 
sanctions Thus good and obligation 
are factual as originating in human 
nature but they are relative to it rather 
than absolute or self subsistcnt 
The theory of absolute values is that 
the) are wholly independent of human 
emotion and knowledge and relate to 
ever)day xealit) onl) through mans 
obligation so to act as to bnng about 
the most valuable results Schlick s first 
cnticisra of this theory alleges the im 
possibility of determining the meaning 
and truth of Its value judgments What 
objective criteria might one use? Not 
concomitant pleasure since the theory 
Itself rejects that the good ma)' be 
pleasant but pleasure is not the good 
Not in such a criterion as conlnbution 
to upward evolution since such terms 
as upward are circular in presuppos 
mg a meaning of value Indeed the 
error of this approach is in seeking 
value distinctions in the objective 
facts themselves without reference to 
the acts of preference and selection 
through which alone value comes into 
the world 

Are there then subjective critena? 
Some absolutists describe a speafic ex 
perience or intuition of value com 
parable to sensory perception of mate- 
nal objects But unless one has this 
experience it is difficult to accept the 
theory and value judgments do not 


show the consistency of sensations To 
consider comparing value judgments to 
logical or mathematical statements as 
some absolutists do is unsatisfactory 
for such statements are tautological and 
do not express factual truth Were 
value judgments comparable they 
would be unvenfiable and worse ir 
relevant to life whereas Judgments 
about value ought to tell us just what 
IS most important 

The oughtness of good is likewise 
incapable of an absolute subsistence 
contrary to the teaching of Kant I 
ought to do something never means 
anything except Someone wants me 
to do it and that reward punishment 
or other consequences will attend satis 
faction or neglect of the desire Kant s 
description of a categoncal or absolute 
imperative Schlick adds is contradic 
tory because it defines oughtness 
without reference to one who demands 
or desires while such reference is es 
sential to the concept The only venfia 
ble experience of the ought is the famil 
tar awareness of compuls on sanenons 
have feeling tones which dominate 
those of other ideas and so determine 
volition In this way values and moral 
law affect conduct but an absolutist 
theory cannot show any relationship 
between values and desire or action 

But if not absolute to what extent 
are values relative and subjective? 
SchLck thinks they are relative to the 
feelmgs of the subject but are not 
capricious given certain relations of 
specific objects and subjects with fixed 
constitutions and dispositions the feel 
ing reactions or values will also be de¬ 
termined unambiguously This is an 
objective fact neither the relativity nor 
the objectivity of value is metaphysical 
But value relativity is more complicated 
Aan has yet been shown while the 



view ihat pleasure js essentially or fre¬ 
quently worthless is largely prejudice. 
* 11 * sorrow is sometimes \alu 

able Whp Happiness” and “sorrou 
name indefinite, complex states not 
identical with pleasure and paiiv~- 
themsches complex and s-ariabic Pam 
for example can base pleasant com 
ponents and is sometimes assoaated 
with pleasure as when painful labor 
produces pleasant effects. Many great 
pleasures follow great pains according 
to the aw of “contrast Purthermore 
we feel that suffering presides a di 
mcnsion of depth not otherwise at 
tamable and is sometimes s-aluable 
inherently rather than by association 
alone Schlick explains that we feel 
pleasure in being surred to the depths 
of our nature but this occurs infre¬ 
quently thus when a parually painful 
experience moves us deeply as docs 
emouonal invohement m dramatic 
tragedy we find it pleasant Suffering 
and extreme joy are both expressed by 
tears which pure pam does not jield 
Great art one notes is concerned more 
immediately with sorrow than with 
pleasure and it thus provides further 
evidence of the heterogeneity of feel 
mg tone 

Schhek then turns to a pseudo-prob¬ 
lem which he insists was solved Jong 
ago by Hume and others it involves 
misunderstanding of freedom of the 
will and obscures the genuine but 
simple problem of moral responsibility 
Every scence presumes the pnnaple 
of causality or that every event is un 
der universal law but it has been and 
still is argued that such determiiusm 
precludes free will and hence responsi 
bility This conclusion confuses two 
meanings of law' CO compulsory 
rule and CO desenpUon of events To 
desenbe nature as governed by univer¬ 


sal law means merely that events occur 
uniformly and arc predictable not that 
they are compelled in the sense of 
“forced against the will ” Similarly pq*- 
chological laws do not compel dcasions 
but merely describe those we do male. 
The confusion bctviccn dcicnnmism 
or universal causality and compulsion 
breeds related confusion between their 
opposites indeterminism and freedom 
so that the champons of free vnll’ 
proceed to confuse freedom with the 
opposite of causality Morality requires 
both freedom or absence of compul 
won and responsibility the latter in 
voKcs the possibility of changing mo¬ 
tives and hence implies causality 
Advocates of free will fail to see that 
a decision without a cause would be a 
matter of mere chance and utterly u 
rational and that it is quite consistent 
to admit both freedom and determinism 
in the senses defined To act from our 
ovvn desires is not to act without a 
cause and it is nd culous and unfortu 
nate that these confusions have been 
I>erpetrated 

S^heks concluding chapter returns 
to the mam problem of ethics as he 
sees It to discover why man acts mor 

To answer this exhaustively would 
be to show how the joys and valuations 
of morality arise from the most un 
denvatjve pleasures and how the latter 
cccur But we have insuffiaent psycho¬ 
logical knowledge to do so with pre- 
^sion Besides the previous discussion 
has Ignored an essenual feature of 
human inclinations—changeability— 
wh ch has more pracucal import than 
does the ongmal problem Conse¬ 
quently Schlick substitutes the more 
pQftment questions How are moral 
dispositions strengthened? How do we 
attain the valuable? The obvious an 
wver IS that we do so by suggestion 
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punishment and reward—hut less ures concur reinforcing altruisOc be 
pnmitive and more permanent means havior Again the insight of Bishop 
are desirable Butlec is relevant here concern for the 

These superior means he in recog good of others is not contrary to but 
nizing the distincbon between motive rather one of our own interests and 
pleasures and realization pleasures its fulfillment contributes to our own 
those which determine and those which good Thus fortunately the chief mo 
result from an act CThe distinction lives of morality are these social im 
shows incidentally that it is possible pulses virtue and happiness have com 
for man to seek something other than mon causes There are of course lalues 
happiness ) When discrepancies occur which are more obviously personal and 
as when anticipated pleasure material differences m rank among these the 
izes in pain the act tends to be ehmi so<alled lower’ pleasures such as 
nated and replaced by one in which those of the body are not evil but un 
motive and realizabon feeling tones restrained gratification diminishes their 
are similarly pleasant Thus the key to reahzauon value whereas the “higher 
consistent character and behavior is in pleasures make the subject more sus 
encouraging those acts for which this cepuble to new joys and thus not only 
relabonmip is fairly constant The ef multiply but also divers fy accessible 
fects of external compulsion to morality goods The social impulses are m the 
will be weakened unless moral conduct nighergroup infact oneofthem love 
Itself leads to pleasure and the ulu provides the highest happiness possible 
mate jusbficabon of moral behavior is Such impulses relate individuals rather 
simply that it fields happiness to the than an individual to mankind in gen 
agent It follows from tne umveisalh eral Schlick rejecu the utilitarian goal 
valid law of volition that he can will of the greatest happiness of the great 
only such ends as are valuable for him est number as too abstract 
However he will then disbnguish gen But when happiness is sought di 
ume from spurious values both are rectly paradoxically it most frequently 
real but the latter can be destroyed eludes us consequently the emphasis 
by the assimilative process Spurious should be put on the capacity for hap- 
values exist by virtue of the pleasure piness Schlick does not claim that vir 
which belongs to the idea of the end tue guarantees happiness the best that 
alone and not to the end itself while man can do is to heed the precepts 
genuine values consist in those feelings At all bmes be fit for happiness and 

of pleasure with which the end itself “Be ready for happiness imperatnes 
is experienced which come as close as possible to 

The mchnabons which best qualify being moral pnnciples CSchlick ap- 
as genuine are the social impulses in pears to forget here that at first he 
which the idea of pleasant or unpleas described moral principles as factual 
ant states of others hase similar feeling propositions ind cause statements re¬ 
tones for the self When these states porting generalizations from particular 
of others are realized as the ends of moral approvals) Since the greatest 
our conduct our percepbon of others capacity for happiness is found in the 
pleasures is also pleasant for us and altruistic impulses which maj seem 
thus the mobve and realuation pleas contradictory to the neophyte m virtue, 
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the earlier stages of moralit) imolse 
renunciation and compulsion but as 
the individual progresses and expen 
ences the jovs rewarding thc<c social 
inclinations, the ethics of dut) 8*'^^ 
wa) to the ethics of kindness To the 
objection that unmitigated kindness 
js nothing but misguided weakness, 
Schhek answers that, of course, correc¬ 


tion b\ intelligence and by insight into 
the consequences of generous impulses 
IS nccessar) But he maintains that if 
we subsume all altruistic impulses un 
dcr ‘kindness" and describe the ra 
tional harmonj of all impulses as "per 
sonalitj," we will have named the tvvo 
prerequisites of the good life 


THE DESTINY OF MAN 


Author Nikolai Berdj’acv (1874-1948) 

Type o/«ofJt.Theologj, ethics epistemology 

First jniblishetk 1931 


pRTvciPAL Ideas Advanced 


Ethical knou ledge « a nay of being, « ts different from scientific knowledge 

,nlUtitis<ti'tknmUdeiahmtoi,ecncre^enls ,,,,,, 

Freedom is vecessory to morehty, u a the fmmevel abyss out of sihtch oil dts 

tmcitaiisarise II tslhecoeditiots of bemguxlf 

Without a theodicy—a justification of Cod in a unnerse of which ml « a 
dtsturhing part—there can he no ethics the only satisfactory theodicy u one 

which God IS shown as subject to anuacreatedfreedont 

Without an adequate theory of man. there can he no ethics' the onl) satis 
factory philosophical anthropology ts one in which man ts shoicn as a person 
altlY a being capable of transcending his natural and social worU 

’There ts an element of the demonic in man to tn ercome the demonic, to make 
creatirity possible, man must he deified through the presence of Cod in time 


In The Destiny of Man Berdiev 
undertakes the formulation of a philo- 
wphico-theological ethics This e*ia 
IS defined both as an ethics 
ness and as a 

tteanse begins noth a dchnonra of 
the foundational pnnciplcs which un 
dctgird such an ethics proceeds to an 
elaLation of three disUnct hut inKr 
related ethical theones Ce*ics ot law 
ethics of redemption, 
creanvenessX and condndes with a 


discussion of the significance of escha 
tology for ethics The style is heat’v 
and ponderous and the form is con 
saously sj-stematic. The author is con 
vinced diat ethics, ontolog), and 
theology comprise an interdependent 
complex of considerations and his pat 
tern of argument is developed in such 
a manner that it expresses throughout 
an attempt at a systematic integration 
of these three areas 

The foundational pnnciples of Ber 
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dyaev’s ethical system are explicated 
in Part I of his treatise The firet 
nnciple is an epistemological one, 
aving to do specifically with the na 
ture of ethical knowledge The au 
thor’s views on epistemology express a 
marked existentialist influence Episte 
mology is subordinated to ontology 
Knowledge is a part of being The 
knowing subject is at the same time 
an existing subject, and all of his re 
flections anse from, and are rooted in 
his project of existing Kant is credited 
wth having disclosed the irremovable 
limitations of objective knowledge, 
and thus his services to epistemology 
are deemed invaluable It is impossi 
ble, says the auth6t, to return to a pre 
cntical form of philosophizing At the 
same time, however, Berdyaev is led to 
reject Kant's transcendental conscious 
ness, because it results in the reflection 
of an epistemological ego which loses 
touch with concrete existence The 
Kantian epistemology answers the 
problem of Knowledge on the level of 
abstracuon but has no relation to the 
concrete man who is the knowet It 
IS for this reason that he chooses the 
existentialists over Kant Knowledge, 
for Pascal, Kierkegaard and Heideg 
ger is existenttally determined It re¬ 
mains a part of concrete life This ex 
istentialist point gf departure entails a 
rejection of the applicabilit) of the 
subject-object dichotomv to ethical 
knowledge ObjecUvization destroys 
life and being The author grants that 
the subject-object distinction is rele- 
'ant in natural science where truth 
claims are justified through empirical 
and objective investigations but least 
of all can ethical knowledge be ob- 
jectivizcd Scientific knowledge is 
"ahmit something but not so with 
ethical knowledge Ethical knowledge 
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"is something”, it is not about an ob¬ 
ject which somehow stands over 
against it Ethical knowledge is irre 
duable and immediate The objectm 
zation of ethical knowledge leads m 
evitably to 'normative" ethics, and for 
the author all normative ethics are 
tyrannical 

The second foundational principle 
is freedom Morality presupposes free¬ 
dom Any ethics of creativeness de 
mands freedom as a pre-condition 
Freedom as a philosophical category 
is for the author a broader desig 
nation than simply human freedom 
Freedom has both a cosmic and a 
pre-cosmic status It is pre-cosmic and 
uncreated m that it is the source of be¬ 
ing Itself Being springs from free 
dom, not freedom from being Freedom 
indicates the primeval abyss (the au 
thor makes use of the notion of the 
Ungrtind to express this primeval free¬ 
dom—a notion which he takes over 
from Jacob Boehme), out of which all 
disunctions of being arise Freedom as 
uncreated is the non being which re¬ 
mains impenetrable even to the being 
of God God as the Creator is all 
powerful over being but he has no 
power in his function of Creator over 
non being—the primeval uncreated 
freedom Man is both a child of God 
and a child of uncreated freedom The 
fact of uncreated freedom accounts for 
the dark side of human nature out of 
which arises both crcativcncss and de¬ 
structiveness Freedom provides the 
condition for a continuing co-crcation 
with God but It also provides the con 
dition for the rise of evil Freedom 
thus accounts for tragedy as an essen 
Hal element of moralitv 
Through freedom tfie distinction be¬ 
tween good and evil arises and thus 
the problem of theodiC) makes its ap- 



pcArance. VVitliotit a ificodic)', »ay» llic 
author, there can no etliics. If there 
is a real distinction bctuccn ^ood and 
cm), titen God must be justified, for 
only in this ssay can the problem of 
csif he solved Berdpev’iinus the tradi¬ 
tional doctrines of thctxlic)* to Iw phil¬ 
osophically and theologically impover¬ 
ished. Tlic traditional theological cx- 

f 'hnation of evil through a created 
reedom and a doctrine of the Fall re¬ 
sults in a divine comedy in which the 
only part is a monologue—played hy 
God. Evil cannot be simply explained 
as being due to the misuse of a free¬ 
dom with which God endowed Ins 
creatures. Hence, the views of both 
Augusune and Leibniz on theodicy 
are in the final analysis superficial 
The Marcionites, the Gnostics, and 
the Manichccs were mote poignantly 
aware of the tragic character of life, 
and saw the inadequacy* of explaining 
evil through a freedom which was it¬ 
self created by God. It is only with a 
doctrine of nre<osmic, uncreated free¬ 
dom that tne ways of God can be 
justified God himself emerges out of 
the Ungnimi, and is subject to a 
freedom which he has not created 
Thus, he cannot be held responsible 
for the freedom which gives rise to 
evil. 

Such a theodicy leads to a meta¬ 
physical dualism, and this conclusion 
the author is ready to embrace. All 
monistic systems founder because they 
are incapable of dealing productively 
with the problem of evil A theodicy 
which IS adequately formulated will 
thus justify God by plaang the origin 
of evil in uncreated freedom But if 
God "precedes” the determinaUon of 
evil, so also he "precedes” the deter¬ 
mination of good. It IS equally wrong 
to say that God is bound to will the 


porxl. Cod iv "beyond gmxl and eval" 
Ilie distinction ariici only from the 
side of man in his fallen existence. 
Cod h above go«xI as he is above evil 
The highest value thus lies beyond 
gaxl and evil. Nietzsche saw the full 
force of this insight. Ethics must at 
the same time provide a basis for mo¬ 
rality and point out its falsity. It is 
significant tliat Herds acv has chosen as 
the epigraph for his IxwL the Iin« 
from Gogol’s notebook: "It is sad not 
to set* anv good in gorxlness." 

TIic fourth fundamental principle 
for ethics has to do with an adequate 
doctrine of man Tlie distinction be- 
tvveen good and evil arises only 
through man, hence one is always 
driven back to the basic question, 
‘TVhat 1$ man?” Ethical inquiry cannot 

f irocetd without an adenuatelv* forniu- 
ated philosopliieal antnropologv. In 
the formulation of his philosophical 
anthropology, Berdyaev draws heavilv 
from tne insights of Max Schclcr It 
was Schclcr, argues the author, vvho 
grasped the implications of anthropol¬ 
ogy for ethics more profoundly* than 
any preceding philosopher. The deter¬ 
minant of personality is central for 
both Scheler and Berdyaev*. True an¬ 
thropology js personalistic. Personally 
should not be confused with indnid 
uality Individuality is a naturalistic 
and biological category*, personality is 
a religious and ethical one Personality 
denotes the image and likeness of God 
in man, by virtue of which he is able 
to rise above the natural life As per 
sonality cannot be reduced to mere 
individuality, so also it cannot be re¬ 
duced to a function of society As a 
being with personality man is capable 
of transcending both his natural and 
his soaal world Personality liberates 
man from the tyranny of society and 



public opinion, and mikes creatnit) 
possible Societj IS an object of moral 
valuation, but ncicr its source Person 
alit\ determines the self as unique and 
irreplaceable, possessing an original 
freedom through svhich alone moral 
actions can occur 

The author sees clcarl) that an 
awareness of personality and moral 
action presuppose an acknowledgment 
of other persons Cart I Thou relation 
ship as Martin Buber would saj), but 
he insists on a distinction between so- 
ciaht) and communaltj (sobomosO 
Socialit} has to do with customs and 
manners which are the result of social 
sanctions, hut remains intentionallj 
neutral to moral facts Communaltj is 
a rehgio-moral categor) which ex 
presses a free union of personal seKes 
as they stand in the presence of God 
(This distinction between sociality and 
communalt) is also expressed b) 
Scbeler when he distinguishes GeseJl 
schaft from GemetnschdfO A philo 
sophical anthropology which remains 
true to the facts of concrete expeti 
ence will need to give due considera 
tion to the element of the demonic in 
man Uncreated freedom is the source 
of mans destructiveness as well as his 
creativeness To define man simply as 
a bearer of a universal reason v^ho 
strives for order and harmony is to de¬ 
fine man partially This is to neglect 
that aspect of human nature which 
contradicts reason and order This neg 
lect according to the author is the 
chief weakness in all varieties of ideal 
ism Modern psychopathology has 
prored to be invaluable for philosophi 
cal anthropolog} by uncovering the 
demonic tendencies which result from 
repressed instincts and drnes Psycho¬ 
pathology has shown that man is a 
creature of unreason as well as reason 


This truth, conbnues Berdyaev, was 
already part and parcel of the Biblical 
doctrine of man, which disclosed the 
demonic as a structural implication of 
the Fall But the Biblical doctnne does 
not begin, nor does it conclude, with 
the fallenness of man or the fact of 
human sm It begins with man made 
in the image of God and concludes 
with God becoming man Thus the 
fall must always be understood within 
the context of Creation and Incama 
tion God enters human existence in 
the person of Christ The central an 
thropological idea of Christianity is 
thus the idea of a divine humanity 
TTie crowning moment in the Chris 
tian drama is the deification of hu 
manity There can be no ethics of 
creativeness so long as there is a sepa 
ration between God and man between 
the divine and the human Creativity 
IS made possible only through the pres 
ence of eternity in time It is this 
which properly defines Berdyaevs 
ethics as a theo-andne ethics 
In Part 11 of his treatise the author 
sets forth a typology of philosophico- 
theological ethics Three major types 
are delineated ethics of law, ethics of 
redemption and ethics of creativeness 
The distinguishing mark of the ethics 
of law IS Its social character It legis 
lates for the social rather than the per 
sonal conscience and hence is un 
able to acknowledge personal freedom 
uniqueness and creativity It is con 
cremed only with that which js uni 
seisally binding and thus disregards 
the element of particularity m moral 
acuon The ethics of law stnies for a 
social homogeneity and cohesiveness 
and It can best bring about this end 
b) localizing the source of moral judg 
ment in some centralizing authority— 
either a clan, tnbe, caste, priesthood, 
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or go\crnmcnt Hcspcct for nnk be a paracloxicnl relationship to the ethics 
conics the basis for moral action The of lau On the one hand redemption 
head of the clan the hierarchy of presupposes lau~ on the other hand it 
ihc church or the ruler of the poxern implies a IiI>eration from the |ax> Rc' 
ment legislates the uniscrsall^ binding dtmpiion presupposes law because the 
norms As respect for rank constitutes svorld uhich is rcilccmcd is a sinful 
the source of lau ethics so fear ac ssorld in svhich relative justice must 
counts for its maintenance An ethics be safeguarded bv legal sanctions— 
of lau incvitablj inspires fear The so- both political and ecclesiastical Jus 
cially prescribed oughts arc upheld tice is the highest achievement of the 
because of a fear of the consequences ethics of lau The ethics of redemp- 
uhich would follow their violation tion docs not cancel this justice but 
The tragic implication of an ethics of transfigures it through love The 
law is that it degenerates into a herd highest achievement of the ethics of 
morality Personality is dissolved into redemption is love Thus on the one 
sociality the exceptional and the hand redemption is continuous with 
unique are leveled to the average and law but on the other hand redemption 
the standardized and creativity is expresses a movement through which 
curtailed Quite clearly Nietzsche man is freed from the law The re- 
Kieikegaard and Heidegger are m the deemed man is not subject to uni 
background of Berdyaevs critique of versally binding norms He sees ever) 
law ethics Reference is made bv the moral problem as one that demands an 
author to Heideggers concept of das individual solution Christianity as 
Man which ind cates the anonymous the supreme expression of the ethics of 

and depersonalized existence of the m redempuon knows no universally leg 

dividual who has lost himself in the islative morality Chnsoan ethics is lost 

public convenuons of a standardized in that moment that it is transformed 

mode of life An ethics of law reduces into a norm In its liberation from the 

everything and everyone to a common ethics of law the movement of re- 

denora nator and cools the fires of the dempiion transvalues the moral pnn 
creative spirit Yet Berdyaev s atutude ciples which have become standard 
toward an ethics of law is not wholly iz^ by the legal consciousness The 
negative The eth cs of law does pro- wick^ the rebellious the adul 
viae a positive value Although It warps terers the unbelievers prove to be 
personality it still preserves it In a more acceptable to God than the 
world into which sin has entered life good the pious the just and the 
Itself would be threatened were it not Faithful Thus the ethics of redemp- 
for the protections of social sancuons tion becomes a stumbling block for the 
Exclusive dependence upon an ethics ethics of law It teaches that the first 
of grace and an ethics of creativity shall be last and the last shall be first 
would endanger the very existence The moral judgments of the rational 
personality Man lives in a sinful ized and legalized conscience are ironi 
fallen world Hence the law is needed cally d sclosed as pharisa cal v ces The 
The eth cs of law must be transcended moral ambiguity of the sinful world 
but It cannot be abrogated whidi is the condition for the ethics 

The ethics of redemption stands m of law renders impossible a clear de 
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marcation between tbe evil and die live Creativity can never be confined 
good Redemptive ethics is disclosed to universally binding rules It differs 
on the other side of the sinful world from the ethics of redemption in that 

as an answer to It and thus lies beyond its first concern is with values and 

the distinction between good and evil not with salvation It presupposes a 
The ethics of redemption transvalues morality d fferent from that of both 
the interpretive moral categories of the law and redemption The creator en 
ethics of law gages in a movement of self transcend 

The ethics of creatueness demands ence forgets about himself and un 
three conditions (1) a primeval un derstands all moral progress to be ad 

created freedom C2) giRs or talents ventitious to the creative vision No 

bestowed upon man by God and O) amount of ethical striving for moral 
the world as the field of man s activitj edification will enhance his creativity 
Every act of human creation thus in His creativity has to do with values 
volves a condition which is supplied above man it strives for the selfless 
by God—the gift of genius but also and disinterested love of God and of 
there is that condiuon which resides in the divine life of truth and perfection 
the abyss of the self and which does and all positive values It is at this 
not proceed from God—unacated point that the creative and theoandric 
freedom Thus it is first in the ethics aspects of Berdyaevs ethics are har 
of creativeness that we see man in his monized Creativity in its final dimen 
superlative grandeur and true nobility sion is a movement expressing a 
Man becomes a veritable co creator divine humanity 
with God He creates ear Mihdo—out of The third and final part of Ber 
the nothingness which resides in the dyaevs philosophico-theological treatise 
depths of his self This creativeness consists of an examination of the rele- 
has an inner and an outer aspect The vance of eschatology for ethics The 
inner aspect is the primary creative problems of death and immortalitj of 
intuition which as such is not con hell and paradise are discussed in the 
cemed with realization It is the en light of their ethical significance The 
erg) or the potenuality which makes author credits Kierkegaard and Hei 
realization possible The outer aspect de^er for having recognized the para 
has to do with the realization process mount significance of death for on 
which terminates in the statue the tological ethics and his analvsis is 
painting the book or the social in markedly influenced by the reflections 
stitution the created object But m of both the Danish and German ex 
this second aspect there is a cooling istentialist Death is understood not 
down of the creauve fire A created simply as a biological happening but 
object by virtue of the fact that it as an event which embraces the whole 
becomes an object is inevitably less of life Death penetrates life in every 
than the creaUve intuiUon from which experience of transitoriness and separa 
It took Its rise This is the essential tion Death is existentialized as a phe- 
tragedy of human creativity The nomcnon experienced m the midst of 
ethics of creativeness differs from the 1 fe Immortality nrovid-^ the answer to 
ethics of law in that it is personal and the anxiety which is created in the en 
creative rather than soaal and legisla counter with existential death But im 
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mortalit), as defined b} the auihor, is 
not an objectnized and naturalized life 
beyond the grave It too is existential 
hm as a subjecti\e mode of existence 
which IS attained while still in tune. 

Berdyaes carefullj distinguishes ob¬ 
jective immortality, which is a peculiar 
legacy of Greek rationalism from sub¬ 
jective immortality, or eternal life 
which has its roots in the Judaic-Chns 
nan tradition Eternal life is not a life 
in a future world, but rather a qualifi 
canon of the present life of man in 
the creanve moment Eternal life 
comes not in the future, but in the 
“depths of an mstant of time," Hell 
and paradise, as the central eschato¬ 
logies symbols of Chnsnanire, can 
thus never be understood as objecov 


ized regions of reahtv They are syrn* 
bols of mans spintual life—of his ex 
penence of complete separation from 
God and his expenence of reunion in 
the creanve moment Hell is the ex 
penence of an utter isoladon and lone- 
Imess, and a final mabilit) to love, m 
which ever) mstant of time appears 
as an endless duranon This is the bad 
infini^ of which Hegel had already 
spoken and which can properly be 
thought of as hell Paradise svmbolizes 
the expenence of eternity m tune 
Etemitj becomes present not m an 
endless duranon but m the moment 
of creanve inspiration and reuniting 
love. Berdyaev s theo-andne and crea¬ 
nve ethics thus receives its final mean¬ 
ing through eschatology 


THE SPnOT OF MDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

Author Enenne Henry Gilson (1884- ) 

Tjye of urork. Ontologv theology 
Ftnt published. 1931 1932 


PiuNcrpAL Ideas Advanced 

The centred idea in medieval philosophy is the idea of Being, in contrast to the 
Greek conception of being as essentially inteUigibihty and perfection the medie¬ 
val philosophers coneepum of being vas conditioned by religious Z eltef God is 
Being 

Aceordmg to the mediend philosophy. Cod is self sufficient and perfect le- 
cause he exists 

God created the vorld ex mhJo (put of nothmgy the medieval philosophers 
claimed consequently mansbesngistheimageofBeingJtself 

The medieval philosophy regarded ethics as an expression of Gods viU ard 
man s fulfillment os bang in the life folloinng resurrection 

History as hating a beginning (the creation^ a middle (the incarnation) and 
an end (the Last Judgment^ tras the tnventvm of medieval Chnstians. 

Etienne Gilson s book. The Spirit of lectures for 1931 and 1932) is an at 
fifcdiaetid Philosophy CTbe Gifford tempt to show tliat medieval philos- 
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ophy was more onginal and significant aonal adequacy of the syntheses the 
than many contemporary critics be- Grreks produced On the other hand 
lieve Much of what Gilson argues for they were committed on religious 
in the book is not as widely questioned grounds to the tradition developed in 
today as it was when the lectures were Palestine as it found expression in the 
originally given And Gilson probably Chnsdan Scriptures and m the wnt 
more than any other single figure has mgs of the Patnstic fathers The task 
been responsible for the great change the medieval philosophers set them 
that has occurred concerning this selves was to make a synthesis of the 
question Few historians of philoso- two traditions a task which involved 
phy today retain the simple erroneous elaborating complementing and mod 
view Cstemrmng originally from the ifymg the Greek metaphysical tradi 
Renaissance humanists) that the Mid tion in such a way that the religious in 
die Ages since their culture consisted sights of Chnstianity transformed and 
merely of a misunderstood remnant of gave new life to that same metaphysical 
classical culture can safely be ignored tradition 

in discussing the history of Western The central idea in medieval philos 
philosophy Anyone who has read even ophy according to Gilson is the idea 
one of Gilson s books knows that this of Being The concept of being Ca cap- 
Renaissance view is simply false Con ital “B indicates the medieial idea and 
temporary philosophers are much m a lower case T> indicates the Greek 
Gilsons debt for pointing out so force- concept) was a familiar one to the 
fully and so clearly that the medieval Greeks but Gilson argues that the 
period included quite an array of Greek concept of being was radically 
thinkers of a high order and that mod transformed and reinterpreted in the 
ern philosophy has m the medieval light of the Chnstian revelation In 
tradition roots which are just as signifi spit« of obvious similarities between 
cant as the roots it has in Greece and the Greek concept of being and the 
m saence as inaugurated by Galileo medieval idea of Being there arc fun 
Kepler and Newton damcntal d ffcrcnccs Gilson s book 

Gilson recognizes that there were amounts to an extended treatise on the 
differences between the various medie- idea of Being first contrasting it with 
val philosophers that between Auots the Greek concept of being and then 
tine Anselm Aquinas and Duns Sco- tracing the implications of the medie- 
tus there were genuine differences in val doctrine for a varietv of phjosophi 
philosophical onentauon and in philo- cal problems 

sophical conclusions But he argues To the Greek intclligibilitv and 
that their differences all occur within metaphysical perfection were the cssen 
a wider fnmework which these phi ttal amponents in the concqif of be- 
losophers shired without disagreement ing the more intelligibilitv andperfec- 
This wider fnmework is made up of tion Csrlf-sufficiencv) a thing had the 
^vo elements the Greek mctaphvsi more being it had It is pmKvHe that 
cal tradition and the Judeo-Chmtian ibis philosonliv found its fiillt^t ex 
religious tradition The med evals qurs piwi<m m Plaios doctrine of degrees 
uoned neither the intention of the or realm As a mind avends in the 
Greek metaphysicians nor the ptmi Platonic hierarchy from nonbeing 
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through becoming to the realm of that he often uses the singular tenn 
being Itself, the mind moves from less ‘God,” he also uses the plural "gods,” 
to greater intelligibility and self-suffi mdicaUng that he ne\er adianced to 
ciency Finally, in the Idea of the Good, full blown monotheism Aristotle, too, 
the mind reaches the ultimate m in remained a polytheist He was uncer 
telligibility and self sufficiency, indeed, tain whether, under his first Unmoved 
the ^e^J ground of being itself Ans Mover, there were forty-nine or fifty* 
totle, too, shared m this mterpretauon five subordinate Unmoved Movers By 
of the concept of being His unmoved contrast, the Hebrews had no doubts 
movers were self sufficient and com on dus score, at the very core of Juda 
pletely intelligible They were pure ism is Moses' ringing cry ‘Hear, 0 
forms and, as such, were preermnently Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord " 
intelligible, and the fact that they were (Deuteronomy VI 4 ) And Chnsuan 
themselves unmoved is equivalent in ity is just as monotheistic, as the open 
the Anstotelian scheme to saymg that ing words of the Nicene Creed pro- 
they were self sufficient Intelligibility claim T believe in one God 
and perfecnon, then, were the ground Thus, m this unimstaliable manner the 
of existence m the Greek view of matter was settled for the medievalr 
things, so much so, m fact that even there is only one God, and all that 
the gods were ciiUcized m the light of remains is to see the implications of 
this metaphysical persuasion by the monotheism for metaphysics Never 
philosophers In Plato’s scheme of edu again, Gilson reminds us, was there 
cauon as set forth in the Repifbhc eer any senous consideration of polythe- 
tam myths and reliaous poems were ism m Western civiliration Even in 
outlawed because th^ were judged out day, when atutudes toward re- 
inadequate in the light of his meu Iigion are considerably more hetero* 
pbvsical views geneous than they were in the medie- 

Things were different for the medie- val period, the question for philoso* 
val philosophers Rather than judging phers of religion is whether God exists 
their theological tradition in the light —not how many gods there are. 
of metaphysical doctnne, they used the Just as the question of how many 
theological doctrines to judge the roeta gods there are was settled for the nie- 
phjsical tradiUon One of Gilsons dievals by their religious faith so it v^•3a 
points illustrates in a very striking that from their religious convictions 

fashion the medieval reversal of the they derived their conception of Gods 

Greek attitude toward the interplay nature It was not because God was 
of metaphysics and theology and it can self-sufficient and intelligible that he 
serve here to exemplify Gilson's con existed, but because he existed m the 
cern, which runs throughout the book, fullest and most complete sense thev 
to show that medieval philosophy is knew he was self-suffiaent and mteJ 
something more than just new wine in ligible What is God? God is Being, 
old bottles. He points out that the for Moses again had recorded the 
Greeks nev-er finally emerged from words that settled the matter, this time 
polytheism m religion Plato never re- repeating the very words of God him 
ferr^ to the Idea of the Good as God, self Moses while tending sheep m 
for example, and m spite of the fact Midian, came upon the burning bush 
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out of which God spoke to him, direct¬ 
ing him to lead the Children of Israel 
out of their bondage m Egypt Moses 
himself had no doubt about his divine 
commissioning, but he wondered what 
the Israelites would think He asked 
Jehovah what he should tell the Israel 
ites when they asked him who sent 
him to lead them out of captivity— 
what was Gods name? God then an 
swered out of the burning bush "And 
God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I 
AM and he said, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I AM hath 
sent me unto you ” (Exodus II 14 ) 
God' s very name "Jehovah,' means (in 
translation) ' I AM ” Here then, out 
of their religious faith, came the con 
tent for the medievals' idea of Being 
Gods nature is existence —not mere 
intelligibility or perfection, God is Be¬ 
ing Religious faith and metaphysical 
beliefs meet at the apex of eacn other, 
what remains foe the philosopher is to 
elaborate the body of pnilosopmcal doc 
time which is suspended from the 
idea of Being as it is thus filled out 
With a content that has been religiously 
revealed The medievals used Greek 
terminology and Greek thought pal 
terns, since the created world had its 
(derivative) being from Being Itself 
and, furthermore, the reasonableness 
the Greeks had discovered and forniu 
lated was the intrinsic reasonableness 
of this derivative being Nevertheless, 
the medievals did not hesitate to trans 
form or to go beyond the insights of 
the Greeks, provided this step was nec 
essary to make their philosophy com 
patible with their religious faith 

From the idea of Beint; cast against 
the background of the Chnsoan Scnj> 
tures, Gilson mo\es on to consider 
denvati%e beings The medieval phi 
losophers differed from the ancients 


on diis question, too For the Greeks, 
the world about us is a metaphysical 
ultimate, or at least the stuff of that 
world is ultimate There was no doc- 
tnne of creation m Greek philosophy 
The nearest approach to a creation doc 
trine was perhaps Plato s myth in the 
Ttmaeus about the origin of the world 
But in this latter myth the Demiurge 
(the divine agent) merely forms (or 
iKforms) a preexistent matter The 
matter itself is not made it is an ulti 
mate in the metaphysical picture Of 
course, the Christians could not go 
along widi this Platonic or Greek in 
terpretaoon, for they had all read the 
opening words of Genesis ‘In the be 
ginning God created the heaven and 
the earth' Just before the beginning— 
if one overlooks for the moment St 
Augustine s observation that it makes 
no sense to talk this way—there was 
nothing nothing in the strictest pos 
sible sense Then God created it all, 
ordering it both temporally and physi 
cally as is recorded in Genesis 
Certain other elements from the 
Genesis account are taken into the 
medieval metaphysical picture God 
not only created the world ex nthtlo, 
but he saw that it m as good and Fur 
thermore he made made, the crown of 
creation, m his own image ' All this 
has consequences for metaphjsics In 
the first place, the world in which we 
live has a denvative being, a being that 
IS an effect of Gods, or Beings creative 
activity The rocks, trees, animals and 
the rest have being because thej were 
created by Being And in a speaal 
sense man also has being since he, too, 

IS created and therefore Being has 
communicated being to him Butman’s 
being bears on its face an additional 
mark Mans being is the image of 
Being Itself This idea had an added 



consequence for the medieval philoso¬ 
phers an epistemological doctnne was 
denwd which parallels the ontological 
and anthropological doctnnes In know 
ing himself man know's an analogue of 
Being Itself There is therefore a path 
way to knowledge of the divine. Out 
of the metaphysical emerges the cpis 
temological Descartes wellknowi^ 
mark about the mark of the Craftsman 
left impnnted on his handiwork is 
but a later eflection of this medieval 
doctnne of the analogy of being and 
an example of the often merlooked in 
fluence of medieval thought on modem 
philosophy 

The doctnne of the analogy of being 
is one example of how the idea of Be¬ 
ing inHuenced medieval metaphjsics 
Gilson considers many other examples 
of this transfonnation of Greek meta 
ph)sics ui the light of Chnsuan belief 
Tw 0 important areas of medie\ al philo- 
soph cal concern which he discusses are 
ethics and history 

One of the most nouceable differ 
ences bem een the ethical views of clas 
sical Greece and Chnstiamty is the 
presence in the latter of the concept 
of sm In Greek ethics and in Greek 
reliCTon there was no concern with sin 
in the Christian sense There were, of 
course rules regarding what was proper 
religious conduct but they dealt 
mamly wth ritual punty And in 
Greek ethics there were general rules 
of conduct but they were not inter 
preted m such a way as to make viola 
oons of them sinful acts The best 
know'n ChnsUan code of conduct, how 
ever the Ten Commandments was 
attnbuted directly to God and God 
made it clear that violation of the Com 
mandments was a peisonal affront to 
him C‘Tor I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God. Again the Chris 


ban God was added to the philosophi¬ 
cal tradition by the medievals and a 
nesv synthesis emerged The ethical 
pnnciples of the Greeks t\'ere retained, 
but they were not merel) tbe deliver 
anccs of reason CaJthough the medie- 
vals did not deny that reason coulik 
and indeed had discovered them) But 
the ethical rules were also the expres 
sjon of God s wall regarding man s con 
duct. Just as mans being was an w 
delible mark indicating the fact that 
he was a creature made by God so 
mans conscience had wntten on it 
God s Law The Greeks had discovered 
the Natural Law because God had 
wntten that Law on the hearts of all 
men The Greeks knew the Law hut 
they had not known that it was an¬ 
other stamp left on man b) his Creator 
But there was still more in the 
dieval ethical position. TTie Greek he" 
heved that the rules of ethics told bin* 
how to live his life most sansfectonlf 
here on earth but there was no tran 
scendent reference. For the Chnsoai* 

however conduct was the key not only 
to satisfactory living here in this life 
but It was also the cniaal determiner 
of his eternal destmj Mans fulfill 
mem For the medieval was not m this 
life but in the life following the resur¬ 
rection This idea Gilson argues intro¬ 
duced two considerations that were 
lacking in the Greek view a concern 
for the individual man as a being of 
eternal worth and an attitude toward 
the physical world which agam rested 
on an affirmation of the everlasting 
worth of the resunected body As an 
other example of the shift from the 
usual perspective which results from 
Gilsons ^ropathetic readmg of medie- 

phil osophy we might note here his 

observation on medieval monasnc as 
Kdosm He points out that it does 
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not onpinate in a Plalonic rtjection of pointless logic<lioppmg debate over 

ibc bodj as j$ the usual understand sill) questions there are certain inade- 

tng instead it reflects an effort to quacics that remain Some medieval 
discipline the bod) in order to mal^e philosophers arc barely mentioned and 
that set) bod) serve more adequate!) ihcir views are slighted Siger of Bra 
»n Its proper spiritual vocation bant whose Averroistic doctrine of sep- 

These observations about the const- aratc truths for faith and reason does 
quenccs of the doctrine of the resurrcc- not lit in well with Gilson s picture is 
lion of the bod) for ethics lead easily an example The tension at Pans dur 
tnto a consideration of the medieval mg the thirteenth century between on 
philosophy of history Surely the spec the one hand Siger s emphasis on fidel 
ulations of St Augustine on lime in ity to Aristotle s own text even when 

the concluding books of the Confes it conflicted with Scripture and reli 

Stotts and his doctrine of the two cities gious tradition and on the other hand 
in the City of Cod insure Augustincs the Thomist concern to accommodate 
eminence in this area of philosophical Aristotle to religious orthodoxy is not 
inquir) Gilson merely points out that given the discussion it should receive 
this philosophy of history is another in a book on medieval philosophy The 
instance of the pervasive influence of realism nominalism controversy around 
the central idea of Being m the thought which so much philosophical debate 
of the medieval Christians The Greeks centered is another problem wh ch 
had onl) a C) clical v icvv of histor) they Gilson treats less fully than one m ght 
had no feeling at all for history as the expect Ockham a commanding figure 
tale of the significance of individual in the late med eval period is given 
human striving For St Augustine in scant notice Generally speaking the 
particular and the medievals gcncrallv Thomist symthesis occupies such a 
however history had an origin a di dominant Msition in the book that 
rection and a goal and was made up many of the nch countermelodies of 
of the acts of individual human beings medieval thought do not emerge 
beings with immortal souls and with Finally the sophisticated Protestant 
bodes which would again be active reader cannot help feeling that some 
following the Resurrection History as of Gilsons incidental remarks about 
told in terms of human personality and Martin Luther reveal less sympathy 
as having a beginn ng (the creauon) for the sp nt of the Reformation than 
a m ddle (the incamauon;) and an end they do for the spirit of Thomistic phi 
(the Last Judgment) was clearly the losophy It is a rare person indeed who 
mvenuon of the medieval Chnstians can look at both St Thomas and the 
It resulted from speculat on that oper impulsive and often horribly mistaken 
ated against the background of Chns Luther without feeling that one of 
tian revelation Such a conception of them was ser ously in error but one 
history was lacking in the Greek world suspects that there must have been in 
It originated in the medieval interval the medieval per od a tradiUon that 
and remains with us today somehow provded a background for 

In spite of the many excellences of die Reformauon The nom nalist Ock 
Gilson s book and his refreshing re ham and the philosophers who held 
fusal to view medieval philosophy as a that will was super or to intellect m 
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^ proMded parts of this badground 
Gilson leaves the reader with the feel 
ing that these stresses were almost cn 
brel) missing in the medieval Intel 
lectual milieu 

But these are errors of omission not 
of eommission It would be a mistale 
to make more of them than mereK to 
rnention them And Gilson himself has 
shown m other of his wntin^ his 
awareness of the influences which he 
here neglects In spue of its short 
comings Gilson s hook remains an ex 
cellent interpretation of what is clearK 
the mam current of medieval thought 


It IS a book that no histonan of phiJos 
ophy can afford to be without, and it 
ts a book that makes undentandable 
and commendable the current revival 
of interest in scholastic philosoph) gen 
erallj and in St Thomas specificSly 
Neo-Thomists have ennehed contem¬ 
porary philosophj considerabl) m areas 
as diverse as philosophj of religion and 
logic. Professor Gilsons veij important 
role as one of the leaders among this 
group cannot surprise anj-one v'ho 
reads The Spirit of Mediaeval Phlos 
ophy 


COLLECTED PAPERS 

Author Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914) 

T^peoftvorli. Logic epistemology metaphvsics 
First published. (1931 19a8.eigff.oIuSW)^ 

PaiNcrPAi. Ideas Advanced 

“ ° a 

Out ,dea cfuuythng uour.deuof ,« efiecu oWu ure dirhuguahed 

according to the difference they make prachcally £ 

True uleoT ure ,huse to u,l.u:k „,„sng.,oTS. tcutt tl.uy to pjl. 

theu- ,„T,mru,s fur erurngh rrauU furdly „ urhjiru, 

represent. ' 

u pnon judg^ T aud ihe r^hod of rcumco-thc rceunfi ,7poferulU o 
providing eritical tests of procedures ' ' ' 

By ,he cou^tuTuTof Folues, S^d„„ oud Th.rdnrsr « »/ 

TXTTUTC erolutwu cun he dcrcl^d, F.rrmess „ the tndnnduul qnuhty 7f u ihmg. 
Secondn ts, ,s the relutednea of u thing to something other thu^ittelf, ulid Third 
ness IS the tendency to mediate to contribute to hnr 

There is chan^ in the umierse Cty^isnO the universe begins m a chaos of 
unpmonalized feeling develops hdbits or patterns of acfwn Csynechism-) 
finally, « laws dex-elop the universe motes toward a condition of peffeci ration 
elity and symmetry (jtgapasmj ‘‘ 
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Although It IS almost a century 
since Charles Sanders Peirce—m con 
\ersation with William James, Chaun 
cey Wright, Nicholas St John Green, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes at in 
Formal meetings oF the metaphysical 
club in Cambridge Massachusetts— 
developed and brought to clear ex 
pression the central ideas which be¬ 
came the core oF pragmatism the prag 
matic philosophy continues to prevail 
as the predominant American philoso 
ph) OF course if one were to make 
a survey, it might very well turn out 
that the majority oF American philoso 
phers would deny being pragmatists, 
although Few would den) having been 
inHuenced by the ideas oF Peirce, 
James, and John Dewey But idealism 
in Amenca is practically dead despite 
some isolated champions m ns behalF, 
and the new linguisuc empiricism— 
which represents the etnphisis oF the 
Vienna positivists on grounding phil 
osophical claims m experience (and 
manipulating statements according to 
an impartial logic) together with the 
emphasis oF the British philosophers 
on the study oF ordinary language in 
the multiplicity oF ns uses—comes very 
close to being a sophisticated latter 
day version of the American pragma 
tism which Peirce invented and de 
Fended 

But Peirce was more than the crea 
tor of pragmatism he was a scicnust 
mathematician logician and teacher 
—although his career as a professor 
was limited. He lectured at Harvard 
and The Johns Hopkins Univcrsiiv 
Ptirccs failure to find or to be of 
fered a unnersit) position suitable for 
one of his talents was a consequence 
of his independent and undisciplined 
nature The result of his being free 
from academic rcstricuons was per 


haps both fortunate and unfortunate 
as an outsider, his creative powers had 
no formal limits, but his intellect was 
brilliant and he knew where to stop 
in his mvenuons and speculations, 
but because he was an outsider, he 
had neither the security nor the m 
centive to fashion his essays into 
any coherent whole Although he at 
tempted, in later life to write a great, 
single work in which his views on 
logic nature, science, man and phi 
losophy would be developed in some 
mutually illuminating and supporting 
Fashion his povert) and isolation—to 
gether with his iconoclastic stubborn 
ness—combined to frustrate his great 
ambition 

The most comprehensive collection 
of Peirces papers is the Collected 
Papers of Charles Sanders Petree 
(eight volumes 1931 1938), edited by 
Charles Harishome and Paul Weiss 
but other selections from his cssa)s 
arc available including Chmice Love 
and Logic Ph>loso}hcal Essays by 
the Late Charles S Peirce (1923), 
edited b) Morns R Cohen and The 
Pliilosoihy of Pcircc (1940) edited 
b) Justus Duchlcr 

Although the critical interest m 
Peirces writings is as livclv now as 
It has ever been and the attention 
given to the papers has intensified 
since the publication of the Coffeelcd 
Papers so that new discoveries arc 
constant!) being made and new en 
(husiasms are frcqucntlv aroused most 
editors of Pcirecs cs’;avs and most 
commentators on his work arc agreed 
on the importance of certain essavs 
as being pamcularlv characteristic of 
Peirce at his best Among the earls 
cssavs arc The Fixation of n«Iirf" 
and IIow to Make Our Idcvs Clear" 
and among die later, “The Archiiec 
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ture of Theories” and "The Doctrine 
of Necessity Examined " Since these 
essa\s contain some of the most fa 
mous and revealing statements of 
Peirce’s basic opinions, an examina 
tion of them will serve as an introduc 
tion to other significant essays 

Peirce’s thought, varied and original 
as It was, falls naturally into four 
categories the pragmatic, the episte¬ 
mological, the logical, and the meta 
physical The poles are the pragmatic 
ideas of meaning and truth, Odeas 
which condition the epistemological 
conceptions) and at the other extreme 
of his thinking the metaphysical ideas 
The effort to relate these poles to each 
other rewards the student of Peirce 
with a synoptic idea of Peirce's philos 
ophy which illuminates the otherwise 
confusing variety of essays to be found 
in the Collected Papers 

In the essay ‘How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear,” which first appeared m 
the Popular Science Monthly for Jan 
uary, 1878, Peirce set out to clarify 
the unclear conception of clarity to 
be found in Descartes' writings on 
method The first step was to clear up 
tlfe conception of belief Peirce began 
by speaking of doubt as a kind of ir 
ritation arising from indecisiveness in 
regard to acuon, when a man does not 
know what to do, he is uneasy, and 
his uneasiness will not leave him until 
he settles upon some mode of action 
Belief IS 'a rule for action,” and as 
It is acted upon repeatedly, each time 
appeasing the irntanon of doubt it 
becomes a habit of action Thus, 
Peirce concluded, ’The essence of be 
lief IS the establishment of a habit 
and different beliefs are distinguished 
bv the different modes of acUon to 
which they give rise" 

In a previous essa), The bixauon 


of Belief,’ which appeared in the 
Popular Science Monthly for Novem 
ber, 1877, Peirce had written of doubt 
as a state of dissatisfaction from which 
we try to free ourselves, and of belief 
as a satisfactory state The struggle W 
remove the irritation of doubt and to 
attain belief, a rule of action, was de- 
senbed as ’inquiry," and the settle¬ 
ment of opinion was set forth as the 
sole object of inquiry 

It was Peirces conviction that logic, 
as the art of reasoning, was needed to 
make progress m philosophy possible, 
he anticipated logical positinsm m 
urging that only ‘a severe course of 
logic' could clear up 'that bad logical 
quality to which the epithet metaphys¬ 
ical IS commonly applied ' 

Thus, the first step m learning 
to make our ideas clear is to come W 
the realization that bebef is a habit of 
action, the consequence of a process 
of inquiry undertaken to appease the 
irritation of indecisiveness Since the 
entire purpose of thought, as Peirce 
conceived it is to procfuce habits of 
action. It follows that the meaning 
of a thought is the collection of habits 
involved or, if the question has to do 
with the meaning of s "thing, its 
meaning is clear once we know what 
difference the thing would make if 
one were to become actively or prac¬ 
tically, involved with it Peirce's con 
elusion was that ‘ there is no distinc¬ 
tion of meaning so fine as to consist 
in anything but a possible difference 
of practice' 

As an example, he referred to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and to 
the Catholic belief that the elements 
tif the Communion though possessing 
all of the sense properties of wine 
and wafers are literally blood and 
flesh To Peirce such an idea could 
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not poisiblv be clear for no distmcnon of linguistic practice to philosophical 
in practice could be made between perplexit)—but the object can be con 

Wine and wafers on the one hind and cciied as that which we conceive 
what Offcared to be wine and wafers only in terms of its effects 
on the other He argued that no con Peirces pragmatic rule should be 
ccption of wine was possible except distinguished from William Jamess 
as the object of the reference, this lersion of the same principle James 
that or the other is wine or as the stressed an ideas becoming true he 
object of a dcscnption by means of used the misleading expression prac 
which certain properties arc attributed tical cash value to refer to the prag 
to Wine But the properties arc eon matic meaning of a word and he 
ccnablc onU m terms of the sensible sometimes emphasized the satisfactort 
effects of wine “Our idea of anvihing ness of an idea as constituting its 
w our idea of its sensible effects truth in such a way that no clear line 

Consequentiv "to talk of something was drawn between sentimental satis 
as having all the sensible characters faction and the satisfaction of a sci 
of wine yet being in rcalitv blood is cniific investigator 
senseless jargon *1116 rule for attain Peirce on the other hand m de 
ing clearness of thought Peirces fa velopmg the ideas of truth and reality 
nious pragmatic maxim appears in made careful use of the contrary to 
"How to Make Our Ideas Clear as fact conditional in order to avoid any 
follows Consider what effects which loose or emotional interpretation of 
might conceivably have practical bear the pragmatic method He wrote m 
mgs we conceive the object of our How to Make Our Ideas Clear that 
conception to have Then our con scientific processes of investigation if 
ception of these effects is the whole only pushed far enough will give one 
of our conception of the object certain solution to every q^uestion to 

Peirces discussion of his maxim which they can be applied 
centering about examples makes it Again m clarifying the idea of reality 
clear that the rule for the clarification Peirce came to the conclusion that 
of thought was not designed to sup The opinion which is fated to be 
port a simple phenomenalism A1 ultimately agreed to by all who in 
though Peirce used sentences such as vestigate is what we mean by the 
Our idea of anything is our idea of truth and the object represented in 
Its sensible effects he did not this opinion fs the real In other 

use the expression sensible effects to words those op nions to which system 
mean sensations merely By conceiv atic responsible investigators would 
mg hrough the use of the senses the finally give assent were the matter 
effects of the action of a thing we thoroughly investigated are true opin 
come to understand the thing our ions It was Peirces dissausfaction 
habit of reaction forced upon us by with the tender minded versions of the 
the action of the thing is a concep pragmatic method that led him finallv 
tion of it our belief regard ng it The to give up the name pragmatism 
object is not tdenttfiahle with its ef which he invented and to use m its 
fects—that IS not even proper grammar place the term pragmaticism 
and Peirce was aware of the relalion Peirces preference for the scientific 
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method of mquir) is nowhere more 
dearly expressed and affirmed thin m 
I Fixation of Be 

Iief Regarding the object of reason 
ing to be the disco\erj of ncu facts 
by a considerauon of facts already 
known, and having argued that a be 
hef IS a habit of action uhich ap¬ 
peases the irritation of doubt or in 
decisneness, he went on to examine 
four methods of fixing belief the 
method of tenacitj, which is the 
method of stubbornly holding to a be 
hef while resisting all criticism, the 
method of authoritj, svhich consists of 
punishing all dissenters the a pnori 
method, which depends on the m 
clination to beliese. wbateser the facts 
of the matter, and, finallj, the method 
of saence, sshich rests on the follmv 
ing assumption ‘There are real 
things, whose characters arc entirely 
independent of our opinions about 
them those realities affect our senses 
according to regular lasss. and, though 
our sensations be as different as our 
relations to the objects, jet, by taking 
advantage of the laws of percepuon. 
we can ascertain bv reasoning how 
things rcallj are, and any man, if he 
have sufficient experience and reason 
enough about it uill be led to the 
one true conclusion' 

Peirce strongly endorsed the soen 
tific method of inquiij He argued 
that no other method presided a svay 
of determining the nghtness or wrong 
ness of the method of inquiry itself 
the test of a procedure undertaken as 
saentific is an application of the 
method itself 

In support of the realistic hj-potbe 
SIS on which the method of science as 
based Peirce argued that the practic* 
of the method in no waj cast doubt 
on the truth of the hj-pothesis, fur 


thermore, everjone «ho apprenes of 
one method of fixing belief in prefer 
dice to others taath admits that there 
arc realities the method can uncoter 
the *cientific method is mdeh use*! 
and it is onlj ignorance that limits tts 
use, and, finally, the method of science 
has been so successful thaf'^lief m 
the htpothesis on nhich it rests has 
been strengthened proportionately 
These passages should be of parocu 
lar interest to those who suppose that 
Peirce, as the founder of pragmatism 
was absolutelj neutral in regard to 
commitments ordinarily regarded 
metaphjsical He did not claim to 
know the truth of the realistic hspoth 
esis, but It did seem to him emmentJi 
sensible, accounting for the manner 
>n svhich nature forces expen'nce 
upon us and making uniformin of 
opinion possible CHoweier, his theory 
of cosmic eiolution, as shall be seen 
IS a peculiar kind of realism 5 , 

In the essay ‘The Architecture of 
Theones," published in The jUe««^ 
in January, 1891, Peirce introduced 
the critical conceptions of First, Sec 
ond, and Third svhich he described 
as ‘principles of Logic,’ and b\ refer 
ence to which he developed his m*t*i 
ph^'sics of cosmic evolution He de* 
fined the tenns as follows "First is 
the conception of being or existing m 
dependent of anj thing else Second is 
the conception of being relative to 
the conception of reaction with som^ 
thing else Third is the conception of 
mediation wherebj a first and second 
are brought into relation ’’ 

Arguing that philosophical theo¬ 
ries should be built architectonicall), 
Peirce offered the conceptions of Fir*t 
Second, and Third as providing the 
lineal principles of conserucuon /^^v 
adequate theorj, he maintained 
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would order the findincs of the \arious 
sciences b\ the use of the principles 
of First Second and Third Tims in 
ps\chnlog\, Fcclini; IS First Sense of 
reaction Second General conception 
Third or mediation SiRnificantU as 
a general feature of Tcalit\ Chance 
t$ First Law is Second the tendency 
to take habits is Third and Peirce 
maintained Mind is First Matter is 
Second Esolution IS Third 

Peirce went on to sketch out the 
metaphjSICS which would be built bj 
the use of these general conceptions 
He ssrotc that his would be a Cos 
mogonic Philosoph) and that it 
would describe a uniscrse which be 
ginning with irregular and unper 
sonahzed feeling would by chance 
C sporting here and there in pure arbi 
tranness ) give rise to generalizing 
tendencies which continuing would 
become Tiabits and laws the universe 
such a philosophy would claim is 
evolving toward a condition of perfect 
rationahtv and sjmmctr) 

Four more papers all published in 
Cohen s selection Chance Lote and 
Logic develop the ideas introduced 
m The Architecture of Theories 
They are The Doctrine of Necessity 
Examined The Law of Mind 
Mans Glassy Essence and Evolu 
tionarv Love 

In The Doctrine of Necessity Ex 
amined Peirce argued for the pres 
ence of chance in the un verse But 
Peirces conception of chance was not 
the usual conception of the entirely 
uncaused and irregular act ng with 
out cause or reason He wrote of 
chance as the form of a spontaneity 
which IS to some degree regular and 
he was careful to point out that he 
was not using the conception of 
chance as a principle of explanation 


but as an element m the description of 
a universe in which there is the tend 
cnev to form habits and to produce 
icgulantics Tlie doctrine of absolute 
chance was named tychism and 
the doctrine of continuity was 
named synechism The essay The 
Law of Mind develops the latter doc 
trine 

In The Law of Mind Peirce ar 
gued that there is hut one law of 
mmd that ideas spread affect other 
ideas lose intensity hut gam general 
ity and Tsccome welded with other 
ideas In the course of the article 
Peirce developed the notion of an 
idea as an event in an individual 
consciousness he argued that con 
sciousness must take time and be in 
time and that consequently we are 
immediately conscious through an in 
hnitesimal interval of time Ideas arc 
continuous Peirce claimed and there 
must be a continuity of intrins c qual 
ities of feel ng so that particular feel 
ings are present out of a continuum of 
other pos«ibi)ities Ideas affect one 
another but to understand this one 
must dist neuish three elements withm 
an idea (Firstness Secondness and 
Thirdness make their appearance 
again) the three elements are First 
the intrinsic quality of the idea as a 
feeling its qiinle Second the energy 
with the idea affects other ideas (its 
capacity to relate) and Third the 
tendency of an idea to become gen 
eral zed (its tendency to he productive 
of law) Habits are establ shed b\ in 
duction general ideas are followed by 
the kind of reaction which followed 
the particular sensations th’ gave nse 
to the general idea Mental phenom 
ena come to be governed by law in 
the sense that some living idea a 
conscious continuum of feeling per 



\ades the phenomena and affects other 
ideas 

Peirce concluded The Lau of 
Mind \nth the striking claim that 
matter IS not dead but it is mind Inde 
bound with habits” 

In the essaj Man s Glassj Essence 
Peirce argued that mind and matter 
are different aspects of a single feeling 
process if something is considered in 
terms of its relauons and reactions it 
IS regarded as matter but if it is under 
stood as feeling it appears as con 
saousness (This is a more sophisti 
cated philosophy than James s radical 
empinasm which resembles Peirces 
hypothesis in some respects ) A person 
is a particular land of general idea 

If It seems mtolerable to suppose 
that matter is in some sense fwlmg 
or idea one must at least consider that 
for Peirce an idea must be consid 
ered not only m its Firsmess but in 
Its Secondness and Thirdaess as well 
In other words an idea or feeling for 
Peirce is not stmply a feelmg as such 
that IS a feeling is more than its qua! 
ity Its Firstness A feeling is also that 
which has the tendenej to relate to 
other feelings with which it comes in 
spaual and temporal contact and it 
works with other feelmgs tovsard a 
legulanty of deielopment which can 
be known as law It does not seem 
likely that Peirce can be properlj m 
terpreted so as to delight a phjsical 
realist who maintains that matter is m 
no wav feeling or mind but his phi 
losophy IS much more acceptable to 
one concerned with the multipl atv 
of ph)sical phenomena than an ideal 
ism which regards ideas as siauc in 
dividuals existing onlv in their First 
ness (mcrel) as feelings) 

In “Evolutionary Love ” Peirce mam 


tamed that his svnechism calb for a 
principle of evolution that will ac¬ 
count for creative growth How is it 
that out of chaos so irregular that it 
seems inappropriate to saj that anv 
thing exists, a universe of habit and 
law can emerge’ Chance relations de¬ 
velop the relations become habits the 
habits become laws tjchism empha¬ 
sizes the presence of chance syt^e^ 
ism emphasizes the development of re¬ 
lations through the continuit) of ideas, 
and (Peirces term) erapha 

sizes the evolunonarv tendency in the 
Universe Thus we discover how the 
logical (ordenng) pnnciples of First 
ness Secondness and Thirdness make 
iDtelligible not only the idea (with its 
qttale its relatedness and its tendency 
to contribute to the development of 
law) but also the person (who is a 
eneral idea) matter (which is nund 
ide bound with habits) and ths 
character of the universe The logical 
principles become metaphysical 

Peirce is important m contemporary 
thought pnmanly because of his png' 
matjc logical and epistemologies 
V levvs There is a great deal of ma 
tenal m the Collected Papers that re¬ 
mains to be explored and those who 
would picture Peirce as the forerun 
of linguistic and empirical phi 
losophs can find much to support 
their claims m his essavs, H s meta 
phvsics IS regarded as interesting 
though as pragmaticallv insignificanC 
out this IS partly a matter of current 
taste Wffien interest in metaph)sics re¬ 
vues and there is no melhodolog cal 
reason why u cannot revive and be 
mspectable the metaphj sics of Charles 
Sanders Peirce his theor) of cosmic 
nolution or agapasm will certainly 
be reconsidered 
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THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION 


Author Hcnn Berg<;on C1859 1941) 
Tyyeofuork Ethics philosophy of religion 
Ftrstjuhhshed 1932 


PniNciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

There are hvo kinds of Miorahty coMipiiInie morality and ideal morality 

There are tiro kinds of religion popular religion and dynamic religion 

Corresponding to the luo kinds of morality and the two kinds of religion are 
tifo kinds of societies the closed and the open and tivo kinds of souls the en 
slai ed and the free 

The tuo sources of morality and religion are the practical needs of men and 
societies and the idealistic impidse 

Men rise above the static patterns of compulsive morahties and popular re 
ligions achieving freedom in open societies, when they recapture through 
mystical intuition their original vital impetus 


In no sense was Bergsons philoso¬ 
phy a mere compilation of the scienufic 
findings of his time Nevertheless his 
kind of empiricism required him to in 
vestigate on his own principles the sub 
ject matter of various sciences His 
early uorks may be viewed as studies 
in psychology In Creative Evolution 
(1906) he turned to biology His last 
great work The Two Sources of Mo 
rality and Religion took him into the 
fields of sociology and cultural anthro 
pology Here he made vital impulse 
the key to understanding morality reli 
gion and history The work is admit 
tedly more speculative than its prede 
cessors Whereas in Creative Evolution 
he had tried to keep as close as pos 
sible to facts in this later work he 
permitted himself to argue from prob 
abilities on the grounds that philo 
sophical certainty admits of degrees 
Whenever possible philosophic intui 
tion should he hacked up by science 
but where science falls short Berson 
maintained it is legitimate to appeal to 
the testimony of great prophetic and 


mjstical teachers The author regarded 
this work as a valuable confirmation of 
the thesis presented m Creative Evolu 
tion Others have found it reward 
mg for the fresh perspectives it has 
brought to social studies 

As the title indicates the authors 
approach was a genetic one Under 
standing of the phenomena under in 
restigation meant seeing how they 
were necessitated by the evolutionary 
impulse Bergsons contribution was to 
suggest that morality and religion can 
not be understood in terms of one kind 
of explanation only Followers of 
Comte Spencer and Marx had tried to 
explain all moralitj and religion as 
arising out of the needs of society Berg 
son went a long way with them but he 
insisted that since some morality and 
relioion are in the usual sense anti 
soaal they must be traced to another 
source namely the spiritual vision of 
exceptional men In fact according to 
Bergson all historical systems of moral 
ity and religion are blends combining 
idealistic with pragmatic elements 



This amalgaraalion talcs place because 
man s life is so largclj dominated by in 
telligence. uhich moderates the seem 
mglj evttaiagant claims of mistical 
insight eien as it relaxes the bold of 
tradition and habit Bergson denied 
that It IS possible to explain either 
moral obligation or religious belief on 
mtcliectual grounds reason is empbat 
icall) not one of the tiio sources 
irom nhich morality and religion arise 
INonetheless, Its presence is felt 

To make his thesis plain, Bergson 
discussed morality and religion under 
separate ehapters His argument is that 
there are tno kinds of moralitj and tno 
I^ds of religion Corresponding to 
these there ate tno kinds of souls and 
kinds of soaeties 

The first land of morality is a com 
moil, cotnpidsive mornbtj demanded by 
societj for its ptotecuon Bergson 
gatded social life as a device of the life 
impulse for increasing its mastety over 
matter and enhancing its freedom So- 
cial life IS an evolutionarj advance, for 
the true indmdual is found only m 
soaeh But there are grades of social 
bfe Insects ha\e purchased their effi 
cient organizauon only at the expense 
of adaptahilit) But it nas the gift of 
intelligence which enabled man to 
break out of the hard and fast regula 
sons imposed by instinct The problem 
for man is that of presertang the social 
organism Bergson imagines as an ex 
ample, that an ant momentanh en 
doued with sufficient intelligence asks 
herself whether it is m her interests to 
perform the onerous tasks imposed 
upon her by the group He concludes 
that were she to consider long enough, 
she might at last amse at the conclu 
Sion reached in the history of human 
thought bj John Stuart Mill, and re¬ 
sume her labors, happy in the belief 


lliat her interests are identical wth 
those of the group Aleanwhile, hou 
ever, she will perish unless instinct 
draus her back with the imperame. 
‘Tou must because jou must ' Such, 
according to Bergson, is the sense of 
obhgauon %vhich lies at the basis of 
common morality Closel) connected 
With habit, It IS a weakened fonn of 

instinct Intellect, far from providing a 

basis for moral obligation, is what obli 
gallon was designed to overcome 
Moral obligation operates impersonally 
in a compulsive manner, and has its 
analogies in somnambulistic behavior 
But moral compulsion is nor natural m 
the sense that animal instincts are 
Bergson denied that acquired charac¬ 
teristics—such as moral compulsions— 
are inherited Moral patterns must be 
learned bj each generation from it* 
predecessor and may be modified w 
the process Thus, the moralities of 
civilized nations differ radically from 
those of primitive peoples But obhga 
Oon as such is the same in all socieues 
and everywhere exercises identical con 
trol 

Contrasted with morality of this com 
pulsive kind is that which works under 
the attraction of an ideal For example, 
an ordinary man feels obliged to render 
what he thinks of as justice to his 
fnends, such as returning a favor, and 
to his enemies, such as exacting venge¬ 
ance But rare individuals have caught 
^ ^ ® higher kind of justice, 

whatviecall 'social justice," that makes 
no distinction between fnends and 
enemies and treats all men as equals. It 
IS impossible, according to Bergson to 
^lain the ongins of the latter as a 
development or modification of the 
fonner Customary morality speaks for 
an existing order which demands to be 
perpetuated, the higher morality speaks 
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for a vision which inspires m sensitive 
people a demand that the existing order 
be changed It does not ordinarily re¬ 
quire great effort either to learn or to 
practice common morality, but an ideal 
morality requires constant propaganda 
even to keep it alive and is practiced 
only at the expense of personal disci 
pline and self denial According!) we 
nave to look not to the mass of men for 
its origins but to exceptional persons 
who have had a vision of realitv in its 
unity and striving Prophets through 
their preaching and mystics through 
their example call upon mankind to 
enter a truer way And their teaching 
not subject to the vacissitudes of history 
and tradition is a perennial source of 
insight and motivation to lesser men 
Analogous to the first kind of mo- 
tahty IS popular religion which Berg 
son calls static Like conscience bv 
which nature secures the individuals 
submission to the welfare of the group 
religious belief is a protective device 
invented by vital impulse to overcome 
the hazards which attend the use of 
intelligence m the human expert 
ment Instinctive acts are performed 
without thinking and without anv 
doubt as to whether tbev will be cfTcc 
tne but intelligent acts arc complex 
and deliberations concerning means 
and ends would pamlvzc human ac 
tivitv altogether if nature did not come 
to the rescue and teach man to invent 
necessities where none vxist This is 
what lies at the bottom of mvih A 
mvih is a kindlv lullucinaiion which 
fills up the qaps (eft bv our und^-rvund 
ing permuting man to act with assur 
ance and case 

The hunter facing a beast at wv 
needs to litlieve that his arrow is «> 
retted after u leaves his hand and the 
farmer is comforted b) the l<hef ‘hat 


there are powers which preside ov er the 
seed which he has planted in the earth 
Somewhat m the same vva) man needs 
assurance in the face of death which 
has never threatened the nonreflective 
animal as it does man The belief in an 
afterlife neutralizes doubt and fea 
and provides man with the sense of 
selfmastery In these wavs provident 
nature preserves her favorite, man 
making it possible for him to benefit 
b) intelligence without being destroved 
bv It 

In Bergsons view, mjth and magic 
pass over into religion in the same pro- 
poition that men acaistom themselves 
to think of environing powers m per 
sonal terms The wuna which antliro 
pologists claim is the basis of the 
religious response Bergson took to be 
an expression of purposive aetivitv In 
magical practices man supposes that 
he cmplovs this mvstcrious power him 
self in religious acts he seeks the co¬ 
operation of unseen beings who he 
believes have even greater mana at 
their disposal for Bergson religion is 
not priminl) a matter of knowkxlgc 
nor IS It based on poetic imagination 
It has Its origins in practical nex-ds md 
It provides a scaffolding for human 
aciiv itv 

Opposed to this static religion 
which has no cognitive worth is the 
Jynarwe rWigton winch has its source 
in mvsiicism Bergs* n wis sparing m 
his use of the ambiguous term “mv^•l 
cism Me U illiam James Iicrrginlnl 
mvsti jl inv „hl iv a drfnitc In I < f 
experience which m if u» nevtr di 
rccilv share The v ivi ns«f mv vt cs 1 v 
pass the conv'rucli nv «f mvth and 
imigmaii n av well ai th ne i f rati- ml 
argument an 1 vicl 1 immcd ate rxpcti 
cnee of real tv in ttv tlurjctrf av a 
svhoV IIeTgv>n held that t'e Ctrelt 



because of their intelleclualism nctcr 
attained to a full bloun mjsttnsm In 
India It developed further but fre- 
■juentl, It „as blighted by a specula 
me tendency or perterted into hyp- 
nMic trance The prophets of ancimt 
Israel contnbuted the tision of a God 
as just as he was poneiful but his 
transcendence abote the world and the 
panicUansm of his purpose were lesi 

t ft, *= Chnst 

of the Gospels—to whom we owe the 
mth that God IS Imc—was com 
pieteh open to dmne realitt The 
great mvsncs of the Church are the 
imitators and onginal but incomplete 
mminuatots of what the Chnst of the 
^spels was completelv Christs in 

fluenrv* »< aiccy -_j ^ 


to compromise. For humanity undfl 
stands the new onl) as it is incorporatei 
into the old 

DyTiamu: religion is the result of this 
compromise. It does not come into 

hcinij through a natural development 
of the sbtic but b\ the deliberate 
adaptation of old forms to nevv ends. 
Li^e the higher ethics dvnamic reli* 
gion requires a constant effort to leep 
It from lapsing completeh into faiiuJiar 
static forms Indeed a constant tension 
exists between the civic and **u^^ 
versal” functions which all of the 
higher religions seel to perform. 

ThewhoIeprobJemisiIIuminatedbv' 

Bergsons distinction between closed’ 
and open soaehes and the tvpes of 
souls v\bjch correspond to them ISat 


n .7 vutui^icieiv v_iirists in 

son m the myniS 0 ^ 13 ™" ai^^^ correspond to them'^lNat 

modem Hm/„, as HamaLh„al1 “nil soaeues are closed soceuer a 
Vuelananda (Bergson T "3,7 T'" 

noted war a Jew although in hTsTattS -- -- 


According to Bergson genuine mvs 
seism IS not pessimistic nor antisocial 
nor quietistic The nsion of God as 
love generate in the beholder ebantr 
toward all of Gods creatures sdrnng 
in him the desire to lead aU men mtS 
higher form of life which has been 
disclosed to him Furthermore it re¬ 
leases energies in him and opens his 
eves to possib lines that are sealed 
off from ordinarv men God works 
through him He becomes the 3t»cnt 
of the evolutionary impulse in its 
pose to transcend the present stage of 
human like But as alwavs divine 
freedom must adjust its steps to mate¬ 
rial conditions. In order to draw men 
upward to higher freedom the mvsne 
accommodates his teaching to the cd 
pacit) of his hearers. To get a portion 
of the truth accepted the mystic has 
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r"' “'I- oujjujcs Clans 

and sovereign nations. Tbev east to 
sene the interests of their own mem¬ 
bers and take no responabilitv for the 
rest of man Sel^centeredness cohe¬ 
sion hierarchy absolute authonty of 
—such are the features of 
the dosed societv The opew soctely br 
iwntrast is largely an idea] exisnng m 
the minds of chosen souls In pnnciple 
It erobmees all humaiuty But m prac¬ 
tice the most that ever is achieved is 
an enlarging here and there of closed 
Such enlargement accord ng 
to Berwson nev er lakes place of itself 
out onlv as a result of propaganda car- 
”ir oicn who ma' 

elfea more or less far reaching trans 
formations of the existing order Hui 
after each occasion the aide that has 
momentanlv opened closes again Part 
°c flowed into the mould 

o^ne old individual aspiration has 
wcome social pressure and obi eaoon 
the whole" Bergson regarded 
modem democracy as m pnnaple an 



"open socicl> " founilcel ns it is on llic 
ideals of lil>crtj cqinlits and brother 
hcyxl of all men Tims it rests on 
foundations quite different from those 
of Athenian democracs Ncscrthelcss 
the tensions lietwecn the deminds of 
mtion-states nnd the service of man 
1‘ind remain in fact our Western 
democncies too arc "closed societies 
In a final chapter entitled Michan 
ism and Mj-sticism Bergson explains 
the licaring of these investigations on 
the thesis set forth in Creative Fvolii 
tion that m man the divine impulse 
toward freedom is destined to realirc 
Itself Docs the historv of the human 
race support this thesis? Bergsons an 
swcf was afTrmahve But as we have 
seen he had to depart from the sim 
phcities that characterirc most theones 
of cultural csolution Tlic) assume that 
through intelligence man has pro¬ 
gressed thus far toward !il*crt> and 
justice Bergson maintained tliat intcih 
gence was not a sulTcicnt explanation 
and that had it not been supplemented 
b) a halo of intuition it would have 
proved fatal to man What enables 
man to rise above the static mgrown 
patterns of natural societies is ibe ca 
pacity never entirely lost to him of 
recaptur ng m his own self through 
the mjstic vision the original vital im 
petus and moving forward with it to 
ward higher unity and greater freedom 
Viewing the situation in our times 
Bergson lamented the fact that man 


seems to have fallen slave to the ma 
chine But he was unwill ng to sub¬ 
scribe to anj kind of economic 
determinism Industry which came 
into existence to satisfy real needs has 
taken a different direction and fostered 
irtifeni ones But this can be cor 
reeled and by simplifying bis way of 
I fc man can make machines a benefit 
Tlie initiative can come from human 
ity alone for it is humanity and not the 
alleged force of circumstances still less 
a fatality inherent to the machine 
which has started the spint of mven 
non along a certain track Bergson 
thought that a new mysticism with an 
attendant ascetic discipline might well 
be in the offing which would renew m 
man a sense of his high calling In view 
of the breakdown of popular religion 
psychical research seemed to him also 
to bear some promise by restoring to 
the masses belief that life is more than 
meat and the body mote than raiment 
Mankind 1 es groaning he concludes 
iialf crushed beneath the weight of its 
own progress Men do not sufficienlh 
realize that their future is m their own 
hands Theirs is the task of determining 
first of all whether they want to go on 
living or not Theirs the responsibil ty 
then for deciding if they want merely 
to live or intend to make just the extra 
effort required for fulfilling even on 
their refractory planet the essential 
functon of the universe which is a 
machine for the making of gods 
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PRINCIPAI IdFAS Ad%AVCCD 


dignn""^ "’ 

Sens^timi reason, rerctalron, ami mytlical „man alt maU iheir coMnhsmms 
/\ri<amit conflict, hen cen llinr rcpecli, a claim, can he ailnisicd if n c nehtly 
dl!llll^w,l, hctnccii jhysics and natural plidcoyli,, iiictaihincs and ihedocy, 
reason and the stiyraratiQiial ‘ c t ; 


A Iciding member of the neo-TIiom 
1st school, Miritnin owes his philosoph 
teal outlook to St Tliomis Arjumas, 
whom he follows cIoscK in the first 
half of lus l»ok entitled The Defjrccs 
of Ratioml Knowledge Hut in the 
*ccond half, entitled niic Degrees of 
Supraratioml Knowledge,’ he goes be 
jond St Tliomis ind tikes is his 
guide the sixteenth centun Spanish 
m)stie St John of the Cross 
Maritain cills his philosoph) criti 
cal realism’ without wishing to ix 
identiRed with the group usmll) 
known b\ that name Its claim to be 
called 'realism follows from its com 
mon sense starting point with the 
plain man, Maritim holds tint what 
the mind knows is identical with what 
exists m the world of things Dut it is 
critical realism m that it subjects 
knowledge to scrutins and m so doini* 
avoids the nawc new that the mind 
literalh and material!) copies nature 
Mantain follows Aristotle in holding 
that essences can exist both matcrialh 
in things and immatcriallv' in minds 
When the mind knows a thing it be 
comes after its oi\n mode the thing 
known—not m eien resptet but in 
respect of the properties apprehended 
hlantains realism puts him in a 
strong position with regard to modem 
ph\sical science which he argues can 
ne\er be satisfied with the irrationalist 
and nominalist foundations supplied 
for It by modern disciples of Hume 


and Kint According to these latter, 
whether positivists, mgicists or prag 
matists, universal notions and intclhgi 
hie necessities arc creations of the mind 
and have no foundation m the world 
of sensible axpcrience But science 
even in Its most sophisticated expres 
Sion, can never get awav from the 
fundamental intuitions nf Euclidean 
spice of real time, and of causal de¬ 
termination Following Aristotle Man 
lain maintains that science is neccssar) 
knowledge and that those investiga 
lions of nature which rise to the level 
of necessary knowledge presuppose a 
structural aspect m the world which 
though not tlirecil) observable, is nev 
crtliclcss the ontological ground for the 
stable relations which we discern there 
In this connection Mantain intro¬ 
duces the scholastic distinction be¬ 
tween essences which exist only m the 
mind C^nlta rntionij) and essences 
which exist m things as well C^Htw 
Tcaha') The former which we maycall 
mental fictions plav an important ro'e 
m all sciences especiallj in the earlier 
inductive phases Their function is to 
help the investigator translate observa 
Hons into manageable form Notions 
such as ether and gravitv mass and 
energv belong to this order together 
with imaginarv and irrational numbers 
and non Euclidean spaces Thev are 
mere ‘beings of reason though inso¬ 
far as thev enter helpfully info scjen 
tific theory they presuppose and are 



hypothetical extension of our knmvl 
cage bc)ond the limits of cmpinca! 
verification but an intuitive apprehen 
Sion b) the intellect of the essential 
characters of being Instead of reason 
mg by logical inference as do scientists 
and natural philosophers—who deal 
with univcrsals abstracted from sense 
experience—the metaphysician must 
reason by analogy because he is deal 
mg with different orders of being- 
corporeal spintual and divine Con 
sider the category sttbstawee one can 
speak of corporeal substance or of spir 
itual substance of created substance 
or of uncreated substance but infer 
ences cannot be made directly from one 
to the other Nevertheless the intellect 
discerns certain relations. One can 
say that spintual substance is to spmt 
ual being what material substance )s 
to material being In this way Thom 
ists believe ic is possible to araid such 
dogmatic impasses as Cartesians and 
Hegel ans have encountered while 
continuing to afGrm that being is al 
ways and everywhere rational 

Of special interest to Thom sts is 
the part of metaphysics which concerns 
divine being often called natural the- 
ology Thus true to tradition Mantain 
takes a moderate position between 
those who Chke St Anselm) beleve 
that mans reason can fathom the 
depths of God s be ng and those who 
(like Will am of Ockham) bel eve it 
can fathom nothing The attnhoies 
under which we represent God to our 
selves Cthe divine names ) do accord 
ing to Manta n tell us something about 
his nature When we say that God js 
One or Good or True we are not to 
be sure using these words in the same 
sense they have when we apply them 
to creatures but ne ther are we using 
them in a completely different sense 


\Vc use them "analogically" under 
standing that Unity or Gwness or 
Truth in ilie divine modality is com 
parable to unity or goodness or truth 
in the human Analogies according to 
Mantain arc more than metaphors. 
TTic latter are based on extrinsic 
accidental resemblances but the fon 
mcr arc based on inherent characters 
of being and thus form an essential 
bond between the different modes 
Mcmphysics which is sometimes 
called speculative wisdom was thought 
by Aristotle to be the highest form of 
knowledge And Thomists agree that 
this IS true so far as mans natural 
knowledge IS concerned As Christians 
however they hold that mans capao 
ues are not fully realized on the natural 
plane Man s proper end for which he 
was created is the intellectual vision 
of God in eternity when according to 
the Bible the faithful shall "be Tike 
him and shall "see him face to face. 
Because of sin man has lost the vision 
but the grace and revelabon of God 
arc medicaments for its restoration 
Thus there js a higher wisdom which 
the pagan Aristotle did not know Actu 
ally according to Marita n this higher 
wisdom IS divided into two parts— 
theological •msdom and rryslical the 
ology 

Theological v/isdom is based upon 
the truth of revelation It is concep¬ 
tual knowledge like metaphysics But 
whereas metaphys cs knows God from 
the outside as it were viewing him as 
Perfect Being theology knows him 
from within sharing mystenes of 
his Deity This latter of course is pos 
sible only to the extent that God nas 
spelled out his secrets in terms suitable 
to our understanding For example the 
doctnne of the Trinity reveals that 
there are three Persons in the unity 
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ihe same sense datum may be a datum 
of more than one mind, (3) that sense 
data have some particular status in the 
unnerse, or C4) that the) originate in 
an) particular way 

Price examines and rejects naive 
realism, its offshoot termed the selec¬ 
tive theory, and the causal theor\ He 
makes some use of the theor) of phe 
nomenalism and gathers the apparatus 
with which to exclude it only after 
stating most of his own theory He 
never loses sight of his two basic 
questions, and all his very thorough 
and detailed arguments and rebuttals 
keep constant contact with them 

Naive realism asserts that (I) per 
ceptual consciousness is knowing that 
there exists an object to w hich a sense 
datum now sensed belongs, and (2) 
for a \isual or tactual sense datum to 
belong to an object is for that sense 
datum to he part of the surface of a 
three dimensional object Those who 
oppose the naive realist usuall) regard 
hallucinations and perceptual illusions 
as ample refutation—but they com 
monly assume m their premises the 
theory they profess to upset Price ar 
gues that the argument which actually 
disposes of naive realism is simpl) that 
the many surfaces as seen, if the) were 
really surfaces, simply would not fit 
together to construct the sort of three- 
dimensional solid the nawe realist be¬ 
lieves m From the controvers), we 
can rescue the facts that the lottip* 
liatum (the sum of all the data of all 
the senses at a particular time) has 
mam parts, the somatic sense-data and 
the environmental, and that in certain 
respects these v arv concomitanch 
Thej are al\va)s co present and co-van 
ant, that is, the lolmri daliim is sortutio- 
eevtne Similar!}, from the remains of 
the effort to establish an improved 


form of realism which he names the 
selective theory. Price draws the les 
sons that we must account for ahnor 
mal and illusory sense-data as well as 
normal ones, that to various persons 
the same material thing may be pres 
ent to the senses in various wa)s, and 
that obtainable as well as actual sense 
data will have to be provided for 
The causal theory of perception 
states, as ansv/ers to Price’s initial ques 
oons, that ‘belonging to" means ‘be¬ 
ing caused by” a material thing, and 
that perceptual consciousness is funda 
mentally an wference from effect to 
cause While Price expects to refute the 
theory readily, he notes that it seems 
to be the official foundation for the 
natural sciences The onl) plausible 
version of the causal theor) is, if every 
event has a cause and if sense-data are 
events, something other than sense-data 
must exist the enures of sense-data 
But we can know nothing of the char¬ 
acter of the causes, and cannot prove 
them to be material The fact is 
that from the first, we arc "on the look 
out for sets of sense-data of the sort 
that we ahead) expect to adumbrate 
solids We alreadv have a notion of the 
material thing before being capable of 
formulating ideas of causalilv This 
notion seems not onl) innate but a pn 
on, a neccssar) condition of certain 
kinds of experience This must be a 
whole complex notion of thinghotxJ, 
including the factor of causalitv 

Price then sets out toward his own 
chcor) Sense-data are not univcrsals 
but particulars, not redness, but in 
stances of ted TTicv arc not facts but 
the bases for judging facts. Visual 
and tactual sense-data are the pnmatv 
ones for establisbing the existence cf 
maierial things A visual sense datum 
can be called a colored expanse, Init to 
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Authentic mj’stical expenences amtmg 
non Christians are, in his opinion, to 
be understood in this way In place of 
the usual comparative phenomenalist 
mysticism, he would like to see a com 


parative theological mystiasm, which 
would bnng some norms to bear upon 
the confusion that now prevails m the 
field 


PERCEPTION 
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PniNciPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Sense data are the given elements tn our sense experience, the colors, odors, 
noises, and pressures of things as they are met in consciousness, such sense-data 
are particulars, not tintversaU 

Material objects are spatially complete, three dimensional objects, but sense- 
data are spatially incomplete and private, and they are free from the causal rela 
Uons which characterize material Ejects 
Sense data which fit together to form solids are said to he constructtble, and 
solids perceptually constructed within a mediate range of vision in which perfect 
stereoscopy is possible are said to be constructed from perfectly constructtble 
sense data ^ ^ 

The material object, known by reference to constructtble sense-data, has causal 
properties uhich could not belong to any family of sense data, consetjuently, 
pfieiiojneMalisrn is false 


In a book which might well be a 
model of procedure for such special 
studies H H Price undertakes to 
examine existing theories of percep¬ 
tion, reject what is bad retain what 
is good and bj adding onginal reflec¬ 
tions construct a new, more adequate 
theory avoiding the difficulties of the 
old Price phrases the problem of per 
ception in two separate questions Cl) 
What IS perceptual consciousness and 
how IS it relatM to sensing? (2) W’hat 
IS the relation of "belonging to when 
we sa) a sense datum belongs to" a 
thing? 


Consciousness contains givens— 
color expanses, pressures noises, smells 
These givens are sense-data, and the 
act of apprehending them intuitively 
js sensing There are other data of con 
saousness such as of introspection or 
memory Sense-data differ from these 
solely in that they lead us to conceive 
of and belies e in the existence of ma 
terial things Cwhethcr such things ac¬ 
tually do exist) B) accepting sense* 
data as gwen we do not commit our 
seises to beliesing CO that ihej per 
sist when not being sensed Cbut onlv 
that they exist when sensed), (2) that 



call it a colored surface assumes too 
much Sense-data are not substances* 
when suitable bodJj and external con 
dilions are present they are created 
out of nothing and when these condi 
dons disappear \anish into nothing 
Thej have a finite usuallv ven small 
duradon They take up no space and 
do not have causal charactensdcs such 
as inerda or impenetrabilit) Thev are 
not so mu'*h like mechanical processes 
as ntal processes Thej are generated 
in neither the btam nor the mmd 
alone but in the substandal compound 
of the two having certain charactens 
dcs which neither would have bj it 
self 

The pnmary form of perceptual con 
saousness of our sensfrdau is percep¬ 
tual acceptance. With the ansmg of a 
sense-datum there also arises a state of 
taking for granted the material thing 
to which It belongs The quesdon 
whether to believe simply does not en 
ter widi the first sens«atmii though 
It mav be introduced later Other 
than the datum itself perceptual ac¬ 
ceptance has no contend W^de I lake 
for granted that the front surface of 
what I see has a back I leave it until 
later to determine the nature of the 
unseen part. Moreover the first sense- 
datum does not completely specify the 
details of the accessible side but 
rather it simpiv limits the possibihdes 
to some extent Further obsenadon 
adds greater detail 1 therefore do not 
actually take my first datum as iden 
deal with the front surface of the 
object but simply take it that a thing 
now exists which has a certain geneial 
character 

Unlike the transitory sense-datum a 
material thing persists through a pe- 
notl before and after the senscMlatum 
It IS spatiallj complete m three d men 


stons whereas a sense-datum is spa- 
dallv incomplete. It is public and ac¬ 
cessible to man} minds whereas a 
sense-datum being somato-centnc, is 
private “Belongmg to" it are sense- 
data of manv usually all of the differ 
ent senses Finally it has causal rela 
dons whereas the reladon between a 
sense-datum and the awareness of th’t 
sense-datum is not causal 
Price accounts for error dluson 
and ev en mere peculiandes of mterpre- 
tadon b} referring to the difference m 
nature between sensing and percep¬ 
tual consciousness. Sensmg is tm* 
doubled and perfectly indiiove recep- 

don of the given Perceptual consaous 

ness IS a mode of taking as existing * 
matenal tbin& although that thmg JS 
not necessanfy present- it seems intm- 
o\e onl} because it is xostantaneous, 
not discursive, and is }et the ravv oa- 
tenal of judgment, not the produrt 
But the claim of anv osteiiablr sensed 
object to east, and have a certain 
character may tested and corrected 
The further development of per 
ceptua] consciousness is j^ereeptval as 
snrance This leads our pnmary ac¬ 
ceptance through additional 
dial acts to a settled conviction of the 
existence and nature of the ma^ 
thing that first gave nse to sense-daU 
With succeeding acts of percepnon the 
mode of reception is no mere 
ance as wnth the firsL Cond doned ' 
die Erst sensing it is now a provres^'® 
confintuOuin of the th ngboM of " 

IS sensed a continual further specifica¬ 
tion of prevrousK unspecified deal 
and addition of other parts not at 
first sensed. For we akc the 
sense-datum as confirmable bv 
oba nable sense-daa which will ^ 
together in a unified enduring 
thing that is spatiallj complete an 
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Jias causal clnnctenstics As fur 
tlicr acts of perception provide such 
confirmations the existence of the 
thing and the specifications of its m 
ture become settled rational beliefs 
(Those cases with some confirmation 
but m which the was to adequate con 
firmation is blocked maj be said to 
bring ferceplital coufideiice our ordi 
nary state regarding most things ) 

Price carries out a subtle and com 
plex analysis of the relation of sense 
data to one another From the separate 
sense-data of sense fields as both 
change, we gain our beliefs in the ex 
istence of individual things The the¬ 
ory that sense data which resemble 
one another compnse a class and that 
the thing is simplv the class of lesem 
hlmg data, is inadequate since many 
of the data of an indnidual thing do 
not resemble one another in any sensi 
hie way A better theory is that of grad 
ual transition which accounts not onlv 
for the changing of sense data with 
motion of the obserscr but also for 
distorted data (as in perspeeme view 
ing) as well as for changing qualities 
(sshilc It IS assumed the thing itself 
does not change) According to this 
the whole group of changing 
data gathered as we move about a 
thing to get further specification of it 
“ht-Iong to the particular thing But 
shapes sense-data apprehended as spa 
tial must be related not only geo¬ 
metrically but also locally We need 
an account of the manner in which 
sense-data fit together to form a 
solid Price calls data which thus fit 
together constructihle 

Price cites certain empirical facts 
^Vhlle optical theory has not recog¬ 
nized It vision has two types of stere¬ 
oscopy perfect and vnperfect The fa 
miliar sort associated with perspecuve 


seeing is the imperfect it nUows us to 
construct solid objects from its data 
but incompletelj Immediately before 
the eyes there is a range of depth m 
which the usual perspective effects are 
reversed—the parallel edges of a match 
box when held against the nose seem 
closer together at the nearer rather 
than farther end Between this near 
cst range and the outer one there is a 
range of perfect stereoscopy m which 
the visual sense-data of any object 
small enough to he within it actually 
do couicide approximately with the 
surfaces, of the particular thing In 
this range things are seen without dis¬ 
tortion Tlic rectangular sides of the 
matchbox are seen as rectangular not 
trapezoidal even though the three 
sides seen at once are facing in quite 
different directions 

These facts allow Price to conclude 
that the thing seen within the range 
of perfect stereoscopy is seen virtually 
as It is ( as It reallv is m common 
language) The solid perceptually con 
strutted in this range is constructed 
from ferfectly constructihle sense data 
He calls it a nuclear solid Around it 
we can arrange all constructihle sense- 
data m order from the least deviation 
to the greatest The variations in per 
spective order will form a perspectiial 
dtstortion series and those varving con 
comitantly with that senes from great 
est to least specification will form a 
differentiation senes The members 
hminng these senes at the position of 
the nudear solid are their nuclear mem 
hers The nuclear solid provides the 

ground for uniting both continua and 

indeed the continua of all sense-data 
both of spatial and nonspatial senses 
The nuclear members w ith respect to a 
aingle sense are standard forms—the 
nuclear visual sense-datum for exam- 



6*'^ standiird figure and 
s/andnrd color The nuclear solid con 
structed from thcperspecti\al distortion 
series emended b) the best presenta 
tion Cthat wth most specific oeiaiO of 
the differentiation series, gues us the 
standard solid The collection of all 
sense-data unified b\ a standard solid 
IS a family of sense data 

To establish the falidit) of the con 
struction of matenal things from 
sense-data, Price cites three proposi 
tions that seem obiiousl} true, al 
though he cannot imagine a wa\ to 
pro\e them First, some sense-fields 
are not momentarv, but ha\e a finite 
duration, second, some tira sense-fields 
must be continuous rather than dis 
Crete, in Ume and qualihT and third, 
two successue sense-fields sorDctimes 
overlap in Lme—have a part of their 
durabons in common These are the 
logical requiremenu of threedimen 
sional construcbon If granted that the) 
actualh occur, then, given two sense- 
fields one containing a pair of sense- 
data AB and the other containing a 
pair BC each pair sensibl) adjoiruog 
and also arranged in a spabal xelabon 
R (such as to the nght of 5, we can 
know that A and C are also related by 
relation R This method of progressive 
adjunction is our validation of the Tie- 
j-ond”—the existence of unseen sur 
faces. 

It IS easily seen that the non nuclear 
data do not exist in space The table- 
top which is narrower at the far end 
exists in sense onlv^ as a member of 
the family of sense-data of the table, 
not as a constituent of the standard 
solid of the table The nuclear sense- 
data are not parts or surfaces trf the 
standard solid but ma\ be said to co¬ 
incide with It Posiuon in physical 
space IS not a charactensuc of a single 


sense-datura, but rather a collecltvf 
charactensuc of a whole group of 
sense-data consbtuting a standard solid 
A family of sense-data perhaps 
should not be said to exist in time and 
undergo change, but to prolong itself 
through Ume and differ trough tune 
The point of view of the observer, and 
Its motion, are definable in terms of 
the space of standard solids. Obtaina 
ble sense-data are definable in terms of 
changes of the observer s point of vxevv 
So far. It might seem that the theory 
of percepuon Price has offered is an 
elaborated phenomenalism, ldentlf)^n| 
a matenal thing wnth the family of 
sense-data He shows, however, that 
this IS not his theory A matenal thing 
physically, as well as sensiblj, occupJ« 
a space By this vve mean that it mam- 
fests in that space certain causal char 
aciensbcs, most notably that of im 
penetrahilitv When a chestnut drops 
on a stone and bounces away, it is * 
causal charactensuc of the stone, not 
a sensecharaciensbc, that has acted on 
the chestnuL An obtainable sense- 
datum, on the other hand is not an eX 
istent particular, but a fact of the 
If any observer were at such and 
such 3 point of view, such and such a 
sensexJatum would exist' Since an in 
dividual obsen er can occup) only one 
point of view at a time, he can realize 
only one of the alternaUvelv obtain¬ 
able sense-data at a Ume The fanmy 
of sense-data thus has a peculiar mode 
of existence, as a collection of actual 
sense-data, plus an infinite number of 
obtainable sense-data existing as con- 
lemporar) alternatives, centering on a 
standard solid This is not the kind or 
enu^ to which causal charactensocs 
maj belong Further, in many m 
stances a family of sense-data is mam 
fested in only one part of a region 



of thing than had been supposed car 
lier The question at issue was 
whether naturalism could do justice 
to this deielopment or whether it im 
plied idealism If these are the attema 
Uses there is no question as to which 
side Radhakrishnan adopts He sees 
the development as favoring idealism 
And It IS well to have this alignment 
so beauufull) carried out 

In the eighth and last lecture the 
turn comes for metaphysics and its 
basis in an integral intuition of ulu 
mate reality Here we have an excel 
lent example of transcendental meta 
physics something to which the logi 
cal positivist IS so opposed wnth his 
insistence that sensory verification is 
e!>sential for the meanmgfulness of em 

S incal statements It is dear that much 
epends upon the certainty and v'alue 
of the mvsucal experience. It is upon 
this foundation that Hadhaknshnan 
builds Nothing could be more de¬ 
sirable than such a confrontauon 
Lei us now go over the movement 
of Radhakrishnan s argument in more 
detail K> bring out its scope and its 
p^J^nt Even a person who remains 
‘i-otical of the mysucal insight will 
‘ _1 V, 


God’ Surely that is not the sort of 
God the religious consaousness re¬ 
quires 

The influential feature of saence 
has been its attack on parochialis® 
and narrow ideas Watsons behavior 
ism for instance has forced us to 
think more dearlv about mind These 
challenges must be met- For instance 
the French school of soaology repre¬ 
sented bv Durkheim stresses the pres 
sure of societv but does not do jusace 
to personality and self-consciousness. 
Again the studv of comparative reh" 
gions should have the meet of en¬ 
larging our horizon The socalled 
higher cntiasm of the Scriptures 
ought to have the same effect. Such ^ 
cnucal altitude is fairly commOT 
among thoughtful Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists And it IS doubtful that the 
traditional proofs for theism are con 
vincing Radhakiishnan stresses an in 

temal religious approach It would ap¬ 
pear that he regards the materialistic 
atmosphere of technology as the great 
est enemy It is not the mastery of 
nature as such that is at fault but the 
industrial and utilitarian climate 

The result of this frank approach 


tc imprcs*;cd bv the idealism to which is the contention that nothing can be 
It lead’'. Though Nehru is more of an true by faith if it is not true by reason 
,.Q5HC one carl note m him some- But then reason must not be taken as 
, ^„f,}ie<ameelevauonofspint. 
thing O _ , ,L „ Radhaknshn 
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limited to deduction from fixed prem¬ 
iss RadhaJenshnan believes m ^ 
source of insight of a higher order 
But what are the substitutes for re¬ 
ligion offered these days? One is an 
atheist c natural sm. It appears that 
Hadhaknshnan has in mind Russell s 
early protest against a supposedly al en 
nature composed of blind atoms ruled 
by mechanical laws This would be 
in effect a malign nature which might 
well be defied. Such an outlook would 



represent a mixture of naturalism stoi 
asm, and paganism The stoicism re¬ 
flects man's innate dicnitj 

Humanism is an otd tradition which 
goes back to the Greeks with their 
doctrine of inner harmony and to the 
Romans with their sense of decorum 
There are elements of it in Chinese 
thought and in Kant Such humanism 
lends to be religion secularized and 
separated from a larger rtahtj It locks 
Hat: It sets up boundaries It is these 
boundaries wmch religion osersteps 
On the other hand it cannot be denied 
that humanism is humanitarian and 
stresses social reform 

Pragmati'm is more an American 
deselopment which emphasizes will 
and practice It is a protest against the 
separation of know^dge and acme 
planning 

Modernism on the other hand is 
a halfvsay house It seeks to resise re 
ligious tradition It is confronted h\ 
the resnal of authoritarianism This 
regards itself as an escape from an 
archv But lojalcy to tradition should 
not involve bondage to it There is 
often a secret skepticism m authon 
tarianism 

All these movements setm to Radlia 
knshnan to lack something of the 
spiritual There is a lack of profundity 
What IS needed is a synoptic vision 

We come now to the positive posi 
tion Religious experience is factual 
m its own right Philosophy of reli 
gion explores this domain and differs 
from dogmatic theology For religion 
IS not a form of knowledge It is more 
akin to feeling It is inward and per 
sonal It IS the response of the whole 
man m an integral wav to reality It 
expresses an incurable discontent with 
the finite and seeks the transcendent 


It is now that the Hindu tradition 
conics to the front though it is soon 
connected with the mvstical note in 
the West The Vedic seers stressed the 
eternal and sought to raise themselves 
to this plane In this respect Plato 
Augustine, and Dante are examples 
of the same direction Can this mas 
sive evidence be illusorv^ But it m 
\olves a higher kind of knowledge or 
insight That is the problem for philos 
ophy of religion The justification of 
this claim is taken up in the conclu 
Sion This constitutes the debate with 
scientific empiricism and naturalism 
One must be very careful here Rad 
hakrishnan warns us There is danger 
m a purely negative approach It is so 
hard to translate the mystical experi 
ence Its note is timclessness and unitv 
When we use language to bring out 
the tontravt we call this ultimate real 
ity the Absolute The term God is of 
the nature of a svmbol 

There gies with the experience a 
tnsc of harmony and unitv Self 
mjsttrv IS involved From this flows 
idealism and denial of what is selfish 
The danger m this concentration i« 
perhaps disregard of social ucs This 
should be guarded against 

If all knowledge were of the scien 
dhe type as some empiricists hold 
then the challenge to the religious out 
look on the world could hardly he met 
Hence comes the importance of the 
question of intuitive knowledge some 
thing which ctnnot be expressed in 
proposiUons yet is justifiable It is well 
to recall that sense qualities are con 
fused and that logic and mathematics 
are essentially analytic and do not give 
us factual information 

In Hindu thought in Plotinus in 
Bergson there is emphasis upon direct 
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AN IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE 

Author Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1888- ) 

Type of work. Ethics metaphysics 
First puhltshed 1932 


PwhciPAi. Ideas Adsanced 

The ideal arid u Inch alone is real lies beyond the phenomenal u arid of 
appecnance yet dominates it the center of the utmerse is the transcendent the 
Absolute Brahma 

Intuition IS the way to an integral apprehension of ultimate reality it ts o 
nowleage by identity uhich transcends the distinction hetueen subject and 
object 

Saenttfic certainty is not the only kind of eerlainty atailable to men hut m 
^nsidertng the mystical melation os a source of certainty one must distinguish 
between the content of the experience and the interpretation of it for viterpreta- 
lion IS historically conditioned and liable to error 

The scientific xiew of the inorganic world and of life and mind is more com 
patwle with idealism than with naiiira/Mni 

An Idealist Vi«u of Life has a As suggested the bool is peculiail/ 
marked mystical foundation in theory interesting because it does reflect the 
of knowledge In this regard it may meeting of the East and the West 
be said to express the mam Hindu along mese lines The broad sweep of 
tradition in pnilosophj This is one Radhaknshnan s thought brings tfr 
reason for ns importance The other gether Hindu classic thmkers 
IS theauthorsfamil antywth Western Plato and AnstotJe and with the An 
philosophy and science Though his glo-American idealists Bradley and 
general standpoint guides him there Royce As one might expect less at 
IS no turning away from crucial prob- tention is paid to Western naturalism 
and realism That is both the strength 

Sarvepalli Radhaknshnan rccog and the weakness of the book It 
nizes that the terra idealism nee^ stands out as an excellent example of 
definition It is clear that he is not a its perspeenve. And it does have scope 
subjective idealist of the mode of the and verve 

early Berkelej Nor does he much The general argument is to the ef 
concern himself wath Hegelian ra feet that the ideal world which alone 
Uonalistic idealism Rather his em is real I es bejond the phenomenal 
phasis IS on the relation of v’alue to one of appearance jet is ted in v'atfi 
reahtv The trulj real is replete with it and dominates it Spirit is working 
value. The alignment is with the in matter that matter maj serve spirit. 

RHisfiads in India and the outlook of In a sense matter is an abstraction 
the Platonists espccialK that of and not a concrete real tv such as 
Plotinus the father of the Western spint That is whv materiali<m can 
tradition of mj-sticisra be absorbed and transcended It J» 
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doubtful whether Western materialists 
would accept this thesis, but it goes 
quite logicallj with the author’s out 
look For him, the center of the uni 
'erse is the transcendent, the Absolute, 
Brahma, that which has aseity, being 
But, despite this assurance—rather, b^ 
cause of it—he is sjmpathetic with 
other points of view because they have 
their parual truth 

The first of the eight lectures con 
cerns itself wth the modem challenge 
to the religious outlook on the um 
verse as a result of scientific and sixrial 
thought Here the author confronts 
Freud John B Watson, and Emile 
Durkheim TTie second lecture notes 
contemporary mo\ements such as hu 
tnanism, naturabsm, and logical posi 
^vism These are tied m wi3i science 
In all this, the author is frank and 
^ell informed He is not tr)ing to 
defend specific orthodoxies Like the 
Buddhist, he has no tradiuon of par 
ticular doctrines in geology and biol 
®8y Science is to be accepted but has 
t|s limits It IS fascinating to note how 
he draws the line 

It IS in the third lecture that 
Radhakrishnan states the basic claims 
of the religious consciousness espe 
cially at the m)stical le\el Here we 
na\e the introduction of wtuitson as 
a Way of knowledge other than that 

sense perception or discursive con 
ception He puts forward the claim 
for an integral apprehension of ulii 
^3te realit\ It is a knowledge bj iden 
|*tj which transcends the distinction 
between subject and object Here, of 
course is where dispute arises Those 
who do not ha\e the mjstical vision 
2rclikclj to denj its significance 

In the fourth lecture Radhakrish 
nan develops the idea that scientific 
certaint) i$ not the onl) kind of evr 


tainty available to us A quer\ ma), 
of course, be raised as to the scientific 
claim which is usuallj more modesti) 
put as an affair of working hypotheses 
But the author is ready to admit that, 
in the mjstical revelation, we must 
distinguish between the kernel of it 
and the interpretation given which is 
histoncally conditioned Thus Hindu, 
Moslem, and Christian mj-stics have 
different accounts of the meanings of 
their experiences 

The fifth lecture takes up the non 
conceptual, intuiuve, imaginative and 
affective ingredients of moralit) art 
and religion The element of creativity 
is noted with reports from mathemati 
Clans, scientists, and poets Just how 
do new ideas arise’ W'hat part docs 
the subconscious pla>? It is generally 
agreed that there must be preparation 
It takes a trained mathemaucian to 
have relevant ideas and to solve mathe 
matical problems There is a big litera 
ture on this question and Radhakrish 
nan is familiar with it He is at home 
in aesthetics and art and quotes freely 
from Croce Dante Keats Shakes 
peare, and Browning The stress it is 
to be noted is on creativitj The sug 
gestion IS tliat this is something higher 
in nature than perception and con 
ceptual reasoning Dots it link up 
with his third kind of knowledge? 

The sixth and seventh lectures are 
devoted to a brief formulation of ihe 
saeniific view of the inorganic world 
of life and of mind It was written 
in an era in which Eddington and 
Jeans were the avowed spokesmen of 
sacncc A scmi idealistic, ecmi agnos 
uc note was in the air lUlanvitv and 
quantum mechanics were transforming 
science awav from Newtonian me¬ 
chanics Scientists were finding the 
world a more subtle and complex sort 
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intumon The facts of telepathy, for 
example, pro%e that one mind can di 
rectlj be anare of another's thoughts 
It would seem that mtuiuon is the ex 
tension of a sort of perception be)ond 
the senses Bergson sets limits to the 
intellect. He thinhs it useful rather 
than true Hegel cntiazes immediacy 
and tends to ignore the importance of 
feeling and will Yet he is opposed to 
the abstractions of the understanding 
But IS not the uniQ of nature coordi 
nate with the units of the selP Kant 
emphasized the ‘I think at the phe¬ 
nomenal lesel and belies ed m a nou 
menal world bejond Faith and spint 
ual experience make their demands It 
IS well to look aj the cxeauie spint m 
man 

Scientific discoiieiy is more like in 
tuition than people ordinarily realize. 
Henn Pomcare's account of roathemat 
ical imaginanon is a case in point 
There is something creative about it 
We prove deductively but invent by 
intuition There is here a kind of in 
tegrative passivit) Michael Faraday is 
another case of unpredictable inven 
non The whole self is invoKed- 
\Vhen philosophers devote themselves 
to abstruse analysis, this creative factor 
may escape them 

If we turn from saence to poetry 
and the plastic arts, intuition stands 
out even more dearly The poet feels 
himself to be inspired Tins should 
not be taken too liteiallv, vet it has 
meaning There is emotional value and 
this has significance It would seem 
that Croce connects mtuiuon and ex 
pression too closelv There must be 
room for communication It is well to 
recall the testimony of Plato and Car 
Ijle. Emononal mtensitv goes with a 
sense of deep mnghl. Too much mod 


em literature tends to be tnvial and to 
avoid the agonies of spirit Has it giv'en 
us one genuine epiC' 

Creanvit) is a path to discovery and 
is to be connected with knowledge. It 
involves understanding of life and 
brings us into accord with it It is true 
that Juliet dies, but only after making 
us realize the greatness of love 

If we turn to ethics, Radhaknshnan 
maintains, we End something similar 
The moral hero, or saint, tends to be 
somewhat antinomian He does not 
keep to conventions. It is because of 
this that moral heroes can make fools 
of themselves in the eyes of the 
world 

Modem science stresses abstraction 
and staQsDcs For Eddington and 
Jeans, matter tends to be reduced to 
thoughL In terms of relaOvnty and 
quantum mechanics, it is a term for a 
cWter of events possessing habits and 
potencies. The traditional idea of sub¬ 
stance IS in abeyance There is a touch 
here of the Hindu notions of Samsaia 
All IS becoming There is another re* 
spect in which saence suggests ideal 
jsm What we know u the effect 
things produce m us all js expcnence 
and possible experience This is the 
idealistic note 

If we turn to life, we find it to be 
of the nature of a dynamic equilib¬ 
rium The theory of evolution devcl 
oped from Georges de Buffon and 
Chevalier de Lamarck to Daman and 
IS still subject to improvement Nat 
ural selection is a sifnng process. Her 
bett Spencer made it too quicklv into 
a philosophv 

Mind IS under study in comparative 
psvchologj The nature of nervous in 
tcgration is under stud) Pavlov and 
Watson were pioneers, but vve now 
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ha\e GtstaU principles opposed to 
purely mechanical notions 
Radhaknshnan then turns to hu 
tuan pcrsonalit) Atomistic psjchol 
og\ IS obsolete The person is a unity 
and more than the sum of his parts 
He IS an organized whole We must 
giie up the notion of a changeless 
soul The self is a growth constant!) 
interacting with Us eniironment 
And now we come to the term sub 
ject William James and James Ward 
differed m their \icws on this topic 
James thought of it as the passing 
thought This concept seems made 
quate there must be something more 
enduring The subject b) Us set) na 
Jure cannot be an object Whs not 
•'old u to be one with the simple uni 
'ersal spirit'^ Here we are bejond the 
lower order of e»stence and are con 
fronted by such problems as those of 
freedom and JLflniw Eastern and West 
cm thought base long pondered these 
problems It seems to Radhakrishnan 
mere predesunation is unethical 
Preedom is not a matter of caprice nor 
w karma mere necessity Suppose we 
take freedom to be a term for self de¬ 
termination It is the whole self that is 
insoked in choice The will is the ac 
tive side of the self It is not some¬ 
thing in Itself Krzririff means literally 
action or deed It is the pnnciple of 
causal continuity Thus it is not op¬ 
posed to creative freedom unless one 
takes causaiitj to demand mere iden 
Uty or repetition 
There is a good side to the 
karma which is not always recogniz^ 
It invokes sympath) People mav be 
more unfortunate than wicked TTiere 
IS tragedy in the world 

While there is a demand for a future 
life and personal immortalitv people 


hardly know what they want There 
are those who hold that immortalitv is 
a pnze to be won This is called con 
ditional immortality But the idea 
seems to favor the more fortunate and 
to be semi aristocratic in motivation It 
IS certain that the modern mind can 
not accept the idea of endless punish 
ment which is not justified by improve 
ment as a goal Surek no being is 
wholly evil The Hindu idea uf re 
birth has Us biological difficulties but 
these ate not insurmountable There 
would need to be some kind of selec- 
tiv ity 

All this leads up to the speculative 
climax of Radhakrishnan s argument 
How are we to envisage ultimate real 
jty? Radhakrishnan summarizes the 
r^ults of his survev of the world The 
world IS an ordered whole evervthing 
1$ an organization with its mode of 
connection There is a development in 
the direction of greater union with sur 
roundings Nature is a domain of be 
coming without fixity Yet these 
changes are not meaningless Evolu 
non goes with progress on the whole 
And lastly the highest kind of experi 
ences and personalities seem to mdi 
cate a goal of being 

These principles are opposed to tra 
ditional naturalism It did not have a 
suffiaent place for time Radhakrisli 
nan aligns himself in come measure 
with holism and Llovd Morcan s emer 
gent evolution But it would seem he 
js most in svTTipathv with Whiteheads 
Platonism with Us pnmnrdnl Ct)d 
and Consequent God God is the home 
of umversals of possibilities and of 
ideal harmony 

The Eastern note in the conclusion 
IS interesting The Absolute is also ab¬ 
solute freedom m activity All else is 
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dependent crejttd rcaliU One 

can speak s\mbolicall\ of three sides 
of Gods nature. In Hindu tradition 
these are Brahma Vishnu and Sira 
These must not be set apart 

It IS clear that Radhakrishnan re¬ 
gards absolute idealism as representing 
the basis for a fusion of the Vedanta 
perspectne in India and Western 
thought It IS debatable whether he 
has done justice to trends towards real 


ism and anah’sis But he would Be the 
last to hold that human thought has 
finished its task Probablj the most in 
tnguing element in his thought is his 
belief that mjstical apprehension is a 
genuine form of knowledge though 
It IS esocatne and does not lend itself 
to description Here he would hold, 
we are capable—a few of us at least— 
of contact with the absolute and the 
eternal 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL REALISM 
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It IS customar) to regard the Amcr 
lean realists as mno\*ators in epistcmol 
as philosophers who set out to 
show that to kno\i IS to confront the 
existence and character of something 
'l^hich IS m no was dependent for ci 
thcr its existence or its nature on the 
fact of Its being known Put as di 
JcctU as possible a realist ts one who 
hclicscs that there arc objects known 
3nd unknown which exist whether or 
twt the) are known the idealist on 
the other hand supposes that to be, 
to exist IS either to be a thinking sub¬ 
stance a mind or one of its ideas (or 
perceptions sensations emotions bc- 
hefs) TTie argument between realists 
and idealists then has often taken the 
form of an epistemological argument 
Is the act of knowing an act which m 
'oUes the independent existence of 
the object of knowledge’ The realists 
have argued that knowing docs invoUc 
some kind of transcendence of the oh- 
joct while the idealists have con 
tended that the attempt to go bevond 
the minds own content is not onl) 
futile but senseless 

Since It has been customary to re¬ 
gard the realisti account of the knowl 
^ge process as an epistemological sen 
ture Roy Wood Sellars Cniicnl Real 
ism (1916) has gcnerall) been inter 
preted as presenting his theory of 
knowledge while his later defense of 
osolutionar} naturalism The P/ii/ost»- 
fhy of Physical Realism has been 
scribed as presenting metaphysical 
views Thus Joseph Blau spieaks o 
Sellars version of the critical realist 
theorj of knowledge and then refers 
to Sellars metaphjsical mcvvs to 
which we maj assign such descripose 
names as ph)Sical realism 
ism or materialism Professor U H 
Werkmeister wxiung m a similar as 
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ion speaks of Sellars cvxilutionarj 
naturaWm or plij-sical realism as a 
mciaphvsical doctrine developed after 

die controversv over epistemological 
realism 

Nevertheless although Sellars him 
self in the Preface to the Philosophy 
of Physical Realism sptaks of the 
book as an attempt at first philoso¬ 
phy a development and defense 

of ph>sical realism and of crmcal 
realism as an eluculatwn of valt ral 
realism in which the mechanism of 
knowing IS studied and certain illu 
sions about the nature of knowing are 
mastered and goes on to state that 
Tlte epistemological task is not the 
replacement of natural realism but its 

deielopment jt mav very well be that 

all of these writers have erred practi 
eallv tf not theoreticallv in attempt 
me to distinguish between critical and 
physical realism on the ground that the 
former is episttmolog cal while the lat 
ter IS metaphvsical Although critical 
realism presents itself as a theon oi 
knowledge it proceeds from a hmita 
tion of the use of the term knowl 
edec to realistic contexts in which it 
IS no longer meaningful to talk about 
the DOS ibility that phvs cal objects are 
after all merely complexes of ideas or 
sensauons -iet it is precisely such per¬ 
sistent philosophical restncUon of Jan 
cuacc which justifies the application 
of the term metaphysical If this is 
so Sellars phy sical realism is best de¬ 
scribed as the metaphysical addition to 
his earlier cnucal realism itself meta 
physical This is not to deny the value 
of his effort It is only from a posmv 
ist c point of view—itself metaphysical 
_that metaphvsical commitments arc 

disreputable 

Sellars philosophy in the volume 
under review IS naturalistic evoluuon 



ary andcnticali} rea}i<:tic in its Dpposi 
uon to new or nan e realism To un 
derstand these adjecD\es it is nee 
essarj to consider Sellars philosophy as 
emerging from the realistic re\oIt 
against Amencan ideahsm 

The Nc%p Reahsnt C1912) appeared 
as a further defense of a program and 
platform ahead} enunaated and sup¬ 
ported h} SIX American realists E B 
Holt W T Manin \V P Montague 
R B Peri) W B Pitlun and E G 
Spaulding As described B) Montague 
in a retrospective essay The Story of 
Amencan Realism which appeared in 
Phihsopln in Apnl 1937 the new 
realists supported a realism which was 
at once existential Platonic and pre- 
sentative It was existential (in a sense 
having no relation to existentialism) in 
holding that Some at least of the 
jorticidars of which we are consaous 
exist when we are not conscious of 
them It was Platonic in claiming that 
Some at least of the essences or tiiii 
-icrsals of which we are consaous sub¬ 
sist when we are not consaous of 
them And it was presentative in its 
disuncdve assertion that Some at 
least of the particulars as well as the 
universals that are real are appre¬ 
hended directl) rather than ind^irecdy 
through copies or mental images." 

Clothed in its technical tenninologj 
new realism is not surprising—nor is 
jt in anj obvious wa> a defense of 
common sense Cas it is sometimes pur 
ported to be) But if we call the pam<> 
ular sensation we have upon percetv^ 
mg a phvsical object a sens<^datum 
—what IS given to sense—then we 
jnav understand the new realist as 
claiming that sense-data someumes rast 
when we are not consaous of them 
Cexisienual rcal.sm) ihat .he chane 
.ensues of sensejau Chle ma.h.^ 


madcal relationships) someumes exist 
when we are not consaous of them 
CPlatonic realism) and that phvsical 
objects Cofdinaril} understood as com¬ 
plexes of sense-data in abstracuon from 
an} act of sensation) can be appre¬ 
hended directl} Cpresentative real 
ism) Reduced to the language of ordi 
nan? discourse Cthus accentuaung the 
bizarre character of the new realist 
thesis) the new realism is a philosophv 
which regards the surfaces of phvs cal 
objects as dircctlv and immediatelv 
seen smelled touched and so forth 
colors for example are not to be un 
dersiood as the causes of visual sensa 
tions but as qualities of surfaces seen 
immediate!} and preascl} as the) are 
Of course such a view makes explanf 
non of error or sense differences dim 
cult 

Disturbed by a philosophv which 
made the naive faith in me appear 
ances of things a respectable doctnne* 
a group of Amencan philosophers W 
1920 issued Essnjs m Cnfical ReaUspt 
The authors were George Santa}aM 
C A Strong A K Rogers A 0 
Lovejo} Roy Wood Sellars J ° 
Pratt and Durant Drake. The oppose 
tion to new realism had grown m 
momentum over the }ears as a result 
of work done b) Santavana Lov^y 
D C Maantosh and others Th® 
cntical realists contended “that know! 
edge IS (rmisirne so that seJf-cxisting 
things mav become the chosen objects 
of a mind that identifies and ind cates 
them second that knowledge is rfic* 
tout so that the thing indicated mar 
have at least some of the qual«« 
that mind attributes to it" This real 
jsm rested on a c3Us.nJ thcorv of 
oepcion which involved the claim th^ 
ph}-sical objects affe« a perceiving sub¬ 
ject who takes the content of his ex- 
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vmced that we are ‘jn contact’ witi 
the perceived object and that the sen 
sory presentation is the surface of the 
object—but to suppose this philosoph 
icall} is to be naive Never^eless, he 
objects to the claim made by many 
scientists that since perceiving involves 
mterpretation, the phj’sical object is 
inferred He suggests an idea of hu 
man knowing which permits of de¬ 
grees and approximations " 

Sellars' theory of truth is based 
upon a distinction of three factors 
the attitude of belief, the content of 
the belief, and the external state of 
affairs which is denoted. The attitude 
and the content are 'features of the 
Icnower,' but the thud element, the 
external state of affairs, is not A true 
idea IS a "knowledge-giving’ idea in 
that It discloses (vvhemer or not one 
knows that it discloses) the denoted 
object True ideas are "such that we 
can think the object as it is by means 
of them ’ 

Sellars can be distinguished from 
some other critical realists by reference 
to his claim that sensory presentauons 
are varttculiirs, not essences In other 
words, Sellars supposes that the brain 
mind is stimulated by objects in such 
a manner that particular sense-events 
occur, these sense-events, or sensory 
presentations are not characteristics 
which can belong to other events in 
other minds, nor axe they predicates 
which can be attributed to objects 
It IS not surpnsing then that he re¬ 
jects the theory of universals CPIatoiuc 
realism) and accepts a nominalism 
which takes the form "Only mdivid 
ual things are real and these arc real 
in their relations " When it is pointed 
out that we cbaractcnze objects by use 
of adjectives, suggesUng that th^ are 
alike m kind Sellars replies that "Onto- 


It^ically, simdanty is suffiaent” Hu 
man beings make the mistake, he 
argues, of supposing that since there is 
organized stability m the world, there 
IS an identity of features correspond 
mg to the logical identities in our 
language 

The possibility of error is easily ac¬ 
counted for on Sellars’ view He 
argues that there are two wajs of be¬ 
ing mistaken in our reference to ob¬ 
jects Cl) we may attempt to indicate 
an object when no object is present, 
and C2) we may desenbe an object 
incorrectly when one is present. To 
make a claim in regard to an object 
to present a proposiuon concermng it, 
IS to use a sense presentation as the 
basis of a meanmg intended to dis 
dose the object if there is no object 
when vve suppose there is or if the 
object IS not disdosed by our proposi 
non, then we are m error, and truth 
and knowledge have been missed 
With Chapter XI of his book Sel 
lars begins the development of what 
he calls his ontology We are pre¬ 
pared for this by his preface in which 
he remarks 1 am an unashamed onto! 
ogist and a convinced believer in the 
ontological reach of science And this 
in spite of pragmatist, Viennese posi 
tivist. or religious personalist Never 
theless, despite his belief in the onto¬ 
logical reach of saence Sellars is not 
inclined to regard the theorj of relativ- 
irj as having ontological significance 
that IS he is not inclined to suppose 
that since, according to the physicist, 
there can be no absolute simultaneity 
of events an account of simultaneitj 
cannot be given The scientist is m 
terested in discourse that makes sense 
rdative to measurement operauons he 
and others can perform out the phi 
losopher^parucularly when he is a 



realist—is not inclined to accept any 
such limitation upon his conception 
things According to Sellars Newto 
man phjsics confused ontological and 
operational questions—and to some ex 
tent so do modern phjsicists who take 
the theory of relativity as a theory 
having to do with a reality beyond 
measurement The proper approach ac 
cording to Sellars is to recognize that 
there are two approaches measurement 
and ontology 

The extent of Sellars philosophical 
courage can be seen in his defense of 
substance He considers the objections 
advanced by Berkeley and Hume and 
he argues that a cogent reply involves 
a reformulation of ILockes conception 
of substance Like Spinoza Sellars re 
gards substance as a self existent con 
tinuant but he does not agree with 
Spmoza in denying substance the pos 
siDility of relations with other self 
existents He rejects the idea of sub¬ 
stance as an inert focal stuff to 
which properties are somehow at 
tached 

In causal theory Sellars allies him 
self with C J Ducasse and others 
who reject a uniformity theory of 
cause in favor of a single event ex 
planation Thus he opposes himself to 
Bertrand Bussells idea of cause as in 
volving regular sequence The point 
here appears to be that if an event 
can be known to be related to an 
other event with which it is continu 
ous and contiguous it can be known 
to be causally related to that other 
event whether or not similar pairs of 
events are observed 

Without rejecting causality Sellars 
accounts for human freedom and moral 
import by emphasizing man s existence 
as an agent a process not as a fixed 
thing He gives up predesUnation but 


he gives positive content to his phi 
losophy by calling attention to the 
capacity of matter to organize into 
things like ourselves 

Sellars evolutionary naturalism 
comes to the fore in his account of 
consciousness In response to the ques 
tion How precisely are we to think of 
consciousness as m the brain? he an 
swers tliat Consciousness is in the 
brain as an event is in the brain and 
is as extended as is the brain-event to 
which it IS intrinsic According to 
Sellars judgment is the basic feature 
of cognition and in judgment we 
form predicates based upon sense data 
m order to describe objects The sense 
data provide the basis for judgments 
about objects but they cannot accu 
rately serve as the basis of judgments 
about the brain for example when an 
apple is judged to be red in virtue of 
(he presence of a red sense datum it 
would be an error to judge the brain 
to be red Throughout his account Sel 
lars makes the effort to analyze con 
sciousness as an emergent feature of a 
whole process which the brain mind 
makes possible there is no separate 
thinking substance 
Sellars offers an objective capacuv 
theory of value that is he claims that 
the adjecUves good bad bcauti 
ful and so forth call attention to the 
capacity of objects to enter hum.in 
life with certain consequence of im 
portance to the self or to a social 
group He rejects the possibility of 
intrinsic value but mostly because he 
takes the term intrinsic to be synon 
vniQUS with non relational and sinc^ 
he supposes that goods are alwavs 
goods f>T someone it seems to him 
that no good could be intrinsic Since 
Sellars emphasizes the descriptive use 
of value terms in propositions having 



It \Vliat the spectator creates is an 
expenence which is en] 0 )ed and is 
satisfying for its o\%'n sale 

What are the characteristics of ex 
penence for Dewej^ Expenence begins 
with an impulsion of the whole organ 
ism, outward and forward The organ 
ism moves to satisfv a need, but the 
nature of this motion is determined bv 
the environment and the past expert 
ences of the organism Emotion alwavs 
accompanies an expenence Without 
emotion there is no action 

A worh of art does not simplv evoke 
an emotion The material in it becomes 
the content and matter of emotion 
when It IS a part of the envaronment 
which satisfies a need in relation to the 
past expenences of an organism Art 
objects mav be inadecjuate or excessive 
in relation to the emotional needs of 
the spectator Art is not nature, it is na 
ture organized, simplified, transformed 
m such a wav that it places the indi 
vndual and the communit) in a context 
of greater order and unity 
Thus, for Dewev, the work of art 
represents nature as experienced bv the 
artist It organizes the public world bv 
taking the scattered and weakened ma 
terial of experience, then clarifpng and 
concentrating it But the work of art 
does not lead to another expenence of 
the w orld it is an expenence. Onlv sec- 
ondanl%, as it becom-s a pan ot tlic 
expenences of a person does it 
nansfonn his cicodaj existence Tie 
namter. for example, [*tce.>es the 
Cniild just as eserjone else doa Bin 
m him cenain lines and colors berane 
.mnonant. and he subonliiiates other 
. iicls of ithn ha “ pencil mg to ll^ 
uSs among them mat he uhes a, 

* 1 $ influenced bv his past ex 
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attitudes toward the world, and by the 
scene itself 

One reason for the importance of 
art, claims Dewey, is that it sup¬ 
plies “the onlj media of complete and 
unhindered communicaDon between 
man ai\d man that can occur in a world 
full of gulfs and walls that limit com 
munitj of expenence' Since art com 
municates, it requires, like language, a 
tnadic relation of speaker (the artist), 
the thing said (the art product), and 
the hearer (the spectator) All Ian 
guage involves what is said and how 
It IS said—substance and form In art, 
substance is the content of the work 
Itself, form IS the organization of this 
content 

Each art has its ovvn medium fitted 
for a particular kind of communication 
When there is a complete set of rela 
dons Within a chosen medium, there 
IS aesthetic form Form is relation, and 
relations are modes of interaction 
pushes, pulls, lighmess, heaviness In 
a successful work of art, the stresses are 
so adapted to one another that a unit) 
results TTie work of art satisfies manv 
ends, none of which is laid down in 
advance The artist experiments He 
communicates an indn iduil expen 
cnee through materials that belong to 
the public world He means the work 
of art, and the work of art means what 
cveran)one can honestl) get out of it 
In Art as ExjTenence dicre is a dif 
ference between the art product and 
the work of art TTie art product—the 
statue, the painting the printed poem 
—IS phv’Sical The work of art IS active 
and experienced WTicn the art product 
enters into expenence it takes part in a 
complex interaction It is the work of 
art with IIS fixed order of elements that 
ispireeivcd But the work of art is like 



an organism it manifests movement it 
has a past and present, a career, a 
history Energy is organized toward 
some result The spectator interacts 
With the work of art so that energies 
are given rhythmic organizabon, are 
intensified clarified concentrated 
The fact that art organizes energy 
explains its power to move and to stir, 
to calm and to tranquilize Paintings 
that seem dead in whole or m part are 
those that arrest movement rather than 
carry it fori\ ard toward a dynamic 
whole Thus aesthetic perception dif 
fers from ordinary perception The lat 
ter results in classification those are 
ram clouds so I must carry an um 
brella Aesthetic perception is full 
complete and rhythmical 

"What properties do all of the arts 
share? Dev\e\ asks In the past it had 
heen argued that they have a common 
subject matter But the tendency in the 
arts 18 to go beyond limits New artists 
have new interests and express them 
through new uses of material Yet 
the arts do share a common form to 
the extent that they are all organized 
toward a unity dt experience YunVier 
all arts operate through sensory me¬ 
diums A material such as stone, water 
color oil paints or words becomes a 
medium when it is used to express a 
meaning other than that of its common 
place physical existence Different me 
diums gue different qualities to works 
of art pastel differs from oil Sensi 
tiviCy to a medium as a medium is the 
ver) heart of all artistic creation and 
esthetic perception The medium is a 
mediator, u relates the artist and the 
perceiver The third property that all 
arts share is that they are concerned 
With space and time The arts are djr 
namic, and all action must occur m 


space and time Spabality is mass and 
volume temporality is endurance 

The aesthetic experience, Dewey 
contends is located in the interaction 
between the spectator and the art ptod 
uct Thus art products cannot be das 
sified into aesthetic categories Tliere 
can be as great a variety of works' of 
art as there can be a variety of unified 
expenences The work of art comes 
into existence when a human being 
cooperates with the art product iTiis 
cooperation results in an experience 
which is enjoyed because of its liber 
ating and ordered properties Thus for 
Dewey no art is inherently superior to 
any other Every medium has its o'vn 
power Its own efficacy and value The 
important thing is t^lat it communi 
cates by making common related and 
available what had been isolated and 
singular 

Every work of art contains some 
thing of the particular personality of 
the artist In practical action we must 
divide reality into subject and imper 
sonal object No such division charge 
terizes aestlietic experience for Dewet 
An 15 a univy efi subjett ani oVjefi 
Like rite and ceremony it has the 
power to unite men through shared 
celebration to all of the concerns arid 
anticipations of life 

Aesthetic experience indeed all cx 
penence is imaginative Imagination 
helps to adjust the old to the new con 
necting the new with its phjsical past 
and the past of the person involved 
Aesthetic experience is the paradigm 
of experience experience freed from 
the factors that would impede and 
thwart Its development 

TTius iF Dewe) is right it is to aes 
thebe experience that philosophers 
must turn if the) arc to understand the 
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truth\alues, he is not stinpathetic to¬ 
ward such a theorj as Perry’s as de- 
\ eloped in the latter’s General Theory 
of Value (1926), dismissing it as a 
stud) probing ‘m a behavioristic way 
into the mechanism of interest and 
propensities ” 

Sellars closes grandly mth the dec 
laration that “I ha\e tried to show that, 
tvith an adequate epistemologx and 
ontolog), most of the traditional nd 
dies vanished and that then man could 


see himself as he is, a creature m one 
world, a creature strangely gifted to 
look before and after and to follow his 
desires and dreams on an earth partly 
plastic to his power ” Although the au 
thor maj be optumstic in hoping that 
The Phtlosophy of Physical Realism 
can lead to elimination of most of the 
traditional nddles, surelj this work de¬ 
serves reexamination as a luad and 
meaningful defense of a critically re¬ 
sponsible realism. 


ART AS EXPERIENCE 

Author JohnDewe) (1859 1952) 

Type of work. Aesthetics 
First published 1934 


Prdjcipai. Ideas Advancxd 

When experience is satisfactory, when it combines memory of the past with 
anticipation of the future, when it tsan ackieternent of the organism in the en 
vironment in ti htch it functions, the experience is an experience 

Any experience which is, in this united and consiimmatory way, an expert 
ence is an aesthetic experience 

Art is to he understood as an experience made possible by the organizing and 
unifying process in mIiicIi the artist engages, the spectator meets the interest of 
the artist with an interest of his own m the reciprocal process of going through 
a similar operation 

Art supplies mediums of commumcalton, making community of expenence 
possible 

AU arts share a common form they are organized touard a unified experience, 
they all operate through sensory mediums such as stone water colors, oil paints, 
anduords and they are all concerned with space and time 


Art as Expenence is the most exten 
sive and, man) say, the best book on 
aesthetics from the pragmatic point of 
vievs De\sc\ believed that aesthetic 
theor) should attempt to explain how 
works of art come to be and how they 
are enjoved m expenence How is it 


that something produced to fiU a need 
becomes m adaition a source of aes¬ 
thetic enjo)Tnent? How is it that ordi 
nan activiues can )ieJd a particular 
kind of sausfaction that is aesthetic? 
These and like questions must be an 
swered by an adequate aestheuc theory 



Dewey’s interest in biology mflu 
enced his description of the aesthetic 
experience An organism lives in an 
environment through which it fulfills 
certain needs The process of fulfilling 
these needs is called expenence and 
may be more or less satisfactory to the 
organism When experience seems to 
be completely satisfactory, when it is 
a happy experience that combines 
memones of the past and anticipabons 
of the future when it is an achieve 
ment of the organism in the world of 
things, Dewey calls it ‘an experience ’ 
An experience, realized by a human 
being, IS aestheuc Thus, there is no 
sharp line between animal and human 
experience Animals could have aes 
thetic experience, but we simply would 
not be likely to call it that 
Aesthetic experiences are not found 
in museums or in libranes alone As a 
matter of fact, such sctungs often make 
enjoyment impossible by putting works 
of art beyond ordinary human activities 
and concerns For Dewey, an intelh 
gent workman doing his job, interested 
m It finding satisfaction in doing it 
well, IS having an experience He is 
artistically engaged he is finding aes 
metic enjojTnent Consequent!), ever) 
day activities are the ones most mean 
ingful to the average person To him 
the most vital arts are popular music 
comic strips, newspaper accounts of 
ttime and love, articles on the intimate 
doings of popular entertainers Tliesc 
things are a significant part of the con 
corns of an organized communit) just 
as in the past nig mat. and cloth 
making dancing music, and siorvtcll 
ing Wire an integral part o! dav lo-da) 
Ining 

Modem museums and mslitutions 
segregate art and rcmovi it from the 
concerns of most people Dewes enti 


ftzes the modern artist for reflecting 
the view that art is isolated and for not 
attempting to reach anyone except 
diose whom the artist regards as having 
a superior cultural status The object 
that he produces may be thought of as 
a work of art, but the actual work of 
art IS to be understood as what affects 
human experience The problem of 
the artist should be to show that his 
activity can be connected with the 
actual processes of living 

Dewey points to other properties of 
the aesthetic expenence In his practi 
cal concerns with the real world a per 
son thinks in terms of effect and cause 
He converts these for his own use into 
ends he wishes to achieve and devices 
for achieving them that is into conse¬ 
quences and means, organizing the 
world in terms of needs and environ 
ment Art, too involves organization 
and may be related to an) activitv of 
the living organism The great work of 
art is a complete organization and in 
this completeness lies the source of aes 
thetic pleasure 

No experience is a unitv Dcwc) 
sa)s. unless it has aesthetic qualit) 
The integrated the well rounded the 
emotionally snisf)ing make up the ar 
tistic structure of the experience whitli 
IS immediate)) felt Because of its rcla 
Uon to experience art is alwavs a part 
of the process of doing or making some 
thing Like all experience it involves 
emotion and is guidetl bv purpose The 
artist organizes, clarifies and simplifies 
his material according to his interest 
The spectator must go through tliese 
same operations according to lus own 
inttrcsts in order to havt an aesthetic 
txpcncncc from his relation to the art 
object He muit he creativxr when con 
fronted bv the art object juvt as the 
artist was creative when he pnxlucrd 
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nature of experience itself In the past, 
philosophers ha\c explained aesthetic 
experience as hut one type of expert 
ence Rather, they should ha\e tahen 
experience in its most complete form, 
the fusion of the self with the objective 
order and law of the material that it 
incorporates, and used this—aesthetic 
expenence—as the model for under 
standing expenence in general 
Dewey uses the principles delineated 
m Art as Experience to soUe what he 
takes to be some of the major problems 
of aesthetics Does art express the uni 
sersal or the unique and parucular^ In 
Dewej’s opinion it does neither ex 
clusively It forms a new synthesis 
which IS both The expression is nei 
ther objective nor subjective, neither 
solely personal nor completelv general 
Does art convey knowledge? It is 
true that it makes life more intelligible, 
says Dewey, but not through concepts 
in the way that knowing does Art 
clanfies by mtensifving experience 
Both philosophv and art depend on 
the imaginative power of the mind 
Art IS a manifestation of expenence 
as expenence, of expenence unalloyed 
Because of this manifestation, it can 
provide a control for the imaginative 
\entures of philosophy 

Dewey has much advice for the 
ctiuc Cnucism is a judgment about 
art If we are to understand the nature 
of criticism m the arts, we must first 
understand the nature of judgment 
The matenal which judgment uses is 
supplied by perception This matcnal 
m a mature judgment must be ctm 
trolled and selected In vaevnng a v^oik 
of art, the spectator conducts a con 
trolled inquiry, which requires an ex 
tenswe background and deiTloped 
taste The spectator must disenmmate 
and unifv, but unlike the junst be has 
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no socially approved rules to apply 
The law is conservative, but criticism 
must be sensitive to new forms of ex 
presston that stem from spiritual and 
physical changes in the environment 
At the opposite extreme from Dewey 
IS the impressionistic critic Mere ira 
pression can nev er organize expenence, 
unification and discrimination always 
involve reference to some theory 
If works of art are not to be judged by 
impressions, they are also not to be 
judged by fix^ standards In the 
primary sense, a standard is a physical 
object that measures quantitatively 
The CTiOC measures quahtatn ely 
How, then, can the cntic make ob¬ 
jective judgments? The qualities that 
he IS judging are those of an object 
and bis judgment requires a hypothe¬ 
sis It IS his hypothesis that provides a 
critenon for judging him as a cntic His 
theory of cnticism must be adequate 
to enable bim to point to properbes of 
the art object that will evoke an aes 
theuc expenence He must discuss 
form in relation to matter, the func¬ 
tion of the medium, the nature of the 
expressive object He must lead rather 
than dictate He must discover a uni 
fving pattern which pervades the work 
of art, perhaps not the only one, but 
one that can be shown to be main 
tamed throughout the parts of the art 
object 

An as Experience identifies two fal 
laaes of aesthetic cnticism The first of 
these IS reduction The reducuon fal 
lacy Occurs when some aspect of the 
work of art is taken as the whole The 
work of art is a self-contained unity. 

It combines many things, none of 
which has aesthetic prionty The sec¬ 
ond fallacy results from a confusion of 
categones Works of art provide data 
for students of art for example, for the 



art historian But to identify the his 
torian’s account of the siork of art with 
aesthetic criticism is to he guilty of a 
confusion of categories 
Another t)pc of category confusion 
concerns salucs The most obvious ex 
ample is found in moralistic criticism 
A work of art maj well make moral 
judgments, but these are not the sole 
criterion of its aesthetic ^alue Art is a 
medium of communication in its own 
right, not a substitute for religion sci 
ence, philosoph\, or moral exhortation 
The function of thi. critic is to dclinc 
ate the aesthetic experience which has 
its own inherent \alue, to reeducate 
so that others may learn from the cnti 
cism to see and to hear 
There is one problem that the artist, 
the critic and the acsthetician must 
face It IS the relation between perma 
nence and change l-fuman beings and 
their environments are continuallv sub¬ 
jected to change operating wiinin a 
structure of laws This structure is m 
turn subj‘>ct to graduil change Art 
must reflect such changes Artists and 
critics hav e onl^ begun to teahre that 
the rise of industrialism is the source 
of new patterns and of new materials 
Art can show that there is permanence 
in the changing and change in the per 
manent 

In a broad sense aesthetic experi 
ence reveals the life and development 
of civilization Art is a magnifleent 
force that bnngs together conflicting 
elements found in every period of his 
tory The customs and rituals of a peo 
fie ail of tWw eoromwwal acwvWws 
unite the practical social and educa 
live into an aesthetic unity 

The art of the past must have some 


thing to say to the present to be worthy 
of present consideration An art can 
die just as can any other human institu 
tion But great art, for Dewey, is a 
rctclation of self and always has some¬ 
thing to saj to succeeding peoples un 
der different environments, it tells of 
the ordered movement of the matter of 
some experience to a genuine fulfill 
ment 

We often think of ancient civihza 
tions in terms of their art products To 
the elements of civilization which 
the art of the past reveals have been 
added two m the modern world These 
are natural science and its application 
to industry and commerce through ma 
chinety These new factors have yet to 
be absorbed into the attitudes of most 
people Science has given us a new 
conception of our environment and of 
our relation to it Science tends to show 
man as a part of nature and gives ra 
tional support to his desite to control 
himself and his environment It en 
ables him to understand himself m 
relation to his past his present and 
his future 

Industry creates an environment in 
which more and more people leave the 
rural world of nature for the man made 
world of the machine This new set 
ting can have aesthetic quality Obj°ct<i 
with their own internal functional 
adaptions can be combined with man 
in a way that yields aesthetic results 
The artist can create a phvsical and 
moral environment that will shape de¬ 
sires and purposes that w '1 determine 
the dvieeWosv of the vwterest and awew 
tion of human beings Artistic expen 
ence, says Dewey can and must shape 
the future 
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MIND, SELT, AND SOCIETY 


Aulfwr George Herbert Mead CI863 1931) 
TyjK of uotK Pliilosophical psjxholog) 

First I »I Itshctl 1934 


Principal Iolas AoeANctD 

Aliwd ami self can host be un leruood as emergenfs from a more lasic social 

J'TOCCSS 

There IS VO <ibso/ti{e sej Rralion belli cen the social ami the organic and any 
jragntattc or Lehaxiorat account of btiwan action uhich fa Is to recognt^ this 
fact IS fault) 

iNoielij of response is j’ossiWe for tnJnidital sches u Inch by the use of mem 
ory can tahe adx aniage of y ast erf crieitce u ithin society 


How Professor Meads book came to 
be published iclls one something about 
the authors unusual stature as a 
teacher Tlie books contents pnmani) 
icptcsent the careful editing of scacru 
sets of notes taken dow-n bt anprcaa 
Uve students attending Meads lectures 
on social ps)chologi at the Unnersitj 
of Chicago espeaall) those given in 
1927 and 1930 Other manuscript ma 
terials also find some place in the book 
For more than ihvrlv jeare Mead 
taught at the Universit) of Chicago 
exerung a powxrful scholarlv influence 
on students colleagues and profes 
sion^I acquaintances His written con 
tnbutions dunng his lifetime were con 
fined to articles and reviews for learned 
30 umals Nonetheless as a result of 
the devotion of some of those he influ 
enced Mead has left to the learned 
world four published books which bear 
his name All of these appeared after 
his death The other three books are 
The Philosophy of the Present Cl**32) 
Afoienicnts of T/ioiigfit in the Nine 
teeiith Century (1936) and The Pht 
losophy of the Act (1938) 

Mind Self and Society remains cm 


aal for the manner m which its cen 
ttal concerns dominated all of Meads 
philosophizing during the first three 
decades of this centur} Its subtitle— 
Trom the Standpoint of a Soaal Be- 
havionst”—indicates the theme Mead 
thought that all aspects of human con 
duct including those so often covered 
bv terms like “mind” and "self can 
best be understood as emergents from 
a more basic process TTie four sepa 
rate but related parts of the book pre¬ 
sent Meads defcn<« of a social behav 
lorism “The Point of \^iew of Social 
CehavTonsm “Mind TTie Self and 
"Socieiv 

Meads attempt to state the nature of 
soaal behavTonsm is related to the spe¬ 
cific situation which he found on hand 
in the intellectual landscape As a 
naturalist strongly influenc^ bv the 
theory of biological evolution Alead 
shows the usual suspiaon of older dual 
istic accounts of the mind bod} prob¬ 
lem He sets out to explain phj’s cal 
and mental events by one embraang 
tfaeoi) Thus he rejects the vnew that a 
phjsico-psjchological dualism exists 
which requires a theory to account for 
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supposed differences between mental an action Words like mind and 
and nonmental forms of conduct or be- sclF must be kept in the psychological 
t;veen human and nonhuman \ocabularv but they should never be 

Mead s philosophical views are those thought of as referring to entities or 
of the pragmatists for whom the processes which stand outside the sub¬ 
function of intelligence is the con ject matter of behaworal analysis Wat 
trol of actions rather than a suppos Mins views result from a heavy reliance 
edly disinterested description of meta on mechanical models as well as from 
phjsical realities thought to be inde too restricted a notion of the nature of 
pendent of experience But how is the reflex actnitj By rediicmg experiences 
psychologist to avoid a dualist the- of a mental kind to explicitly physiolog 
ory if he retains in his vocabulary ical correlates Watson produced a psy 
words like mind consciousness chological behaviorism which leads m 
self consciousness and self ? This eviCably to obvious absurdities 
was Meads initial problem stated here Meads claim is that psychologists 
m the form of a simple question One need not explain away" those features 
answer of the day had come from of conscious 1 fe which often prove 
John B Watson sometimes called the embarrassing to strictly physiological 
father of psychological behaviorism analysts of conduct There definitely 
Watson had argued that the scienufic are minds and selves The narrow Wat 
study of human conduct must confine soman model fails to take their exist 
Itself strictly to those aspects of be ence into account The reason is that 
havior which are externally observable the model dcpicis conduct as created 
Accordingly Watson insisted that psy by an organism Cconta nmg a brain 
cbologists give up using terms like and a central nervous system) respond 
mind and self s nee what can be mg to numtrous stimuli (response pro- 
obsened are brains and nervous sys voking objects which are external to 
terns in response to external stimuli that organ sm) Here lies the source 
Like Watson Mead claims that any of Watson s incorrect view of what 
effort to understand human behavior action imolves according to Mtad 
b\ reliance on introspection of internal This view lacks an adequate aware 
mental states produces a theoretical ness of the social aspect of action cs 
difficulty in that psychological expla pecially human action To produce an 
nations can neier be subjected to ex adequate behavioral theory of acti in 
penmental tests Mead also insists that one needs a model demonstrating that 
earlier philosophers made hasty and the social aspects of human action 
often illegiumate metaphysical capital belong partly to the organism itself 
out of the distinction between external rather than result frot i the relations 
and tnlernal aspects of behavior Thus between atomic organisms and external 
he shares Watsons general saentific stimuli What this means is that m the 
aim—the statement of a thoroughly be- case of human action no absolute sep- 
havioral account of human action But aration exists bctiseen the social and 
Mead enuazes Watsons physiological the organic 

version of behaviorism as resting on too TTie major problem for Mead is to 
nanow a conception of what makes up explain how minds and selves appear 
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fn the social process. Minds and sches “Au^reness of consciousness is not nee- 
are cxclusucl) feamres of human con essary to the presence of meaning in 
duct Mead admits that animals possess the process of social c-xpcncncc '* Cim 
intelligence but denies that tlicj base municauon involves malmg available 
minds even ibougli animals also func to others meanings which actuallv ex 
tion in social contexts The necessar) ist to be discovered and taRcd about 
conclusion is tlien tint onl) social be- Significant svmbols function to male 
mgs can lx? said to possess self-con the user of them aware of the responses 
sciousncss. Onl} human organisms are iljc) call out in those to whom ne di 
soaill) based cmcrgcnis having this tects them Tlie signifvcant symbol not 
specific kind of mental life How can onlv calls out in the user die awareness 
this lx? cxplamcdr Mead answers in of others responses to it the svanbol 
terms of the emergence in the social functions to make those responses serve 
process of what he calls signi/icant as stimuli to the user This gives an 
sjmbols Such sjmbols arc ultimatcl) anticipator) character to communica 
linguistic in form but they evolve tion The result is that usen of such 
from the roles pla)ed m all organic svmbols can nxpond to them in novel 
conduct Iw gestures and responses to vva)^ actuall) introducing changes in 
gestures Certain gestures bewme sig to die social situation by suti re- 
nificant s)'mbQl$ when the) imphcid) spouses In this view ideas arc an 
arouse m an individual making them ticipations of future expected actions 
the same responses which the) exphe- made possible bv the capacit) to use 
itl) arouse or are supposed to arouse sign Bcant svmbols 
in other individuals the individuals This capacity of the human organ 
to whom dies are addressed ism to use significant symbols is a pre- 

Human organisms differ from other condiuon of the appearance of the self 
animal organisms in their abil t) to m the social process The self is not 
make use of significant symbols. Forex like the body which can never view 
ample a dog which growls at another itself as a whole The self emerges 
dog 1 $ making a gesture but the dog from a process of social communicauon 
cannot make use of a sigm^cowr ges which enables one to view himself as 
ture since he can never take the role a whole, from the perspective of others, 
of the other in a process of communi Alead treats this problem in terms of 
cation the way men can and do Com the phases of the self the me and 

munication involves this taking of the the I His effort is to understand this 

role of the other self-consaousJj in a human capaatj to adopt the attitudes 
social context It is this abilit) pos of others toward oneself Each response 
sessed by human organisms whidi to a significant sjanbol presupposes that 
makes language and comraunicatiDn one can associate himself with the set 
possible of atutudes making up the soaal group 

Meade does not argue that mean ( the generalized other ) to which he 
ing exists only m 1 nguistic form but belongs. In this manner the "me" 
he argues that language constitutes the emeses as a phase of the self for the 
most meaningful type of communica me is that set of attitudes appropn 

tion For Mead meaning is objectivelv aied bv the mdivadual The 1 as a 

there as a feature of social proceaes phase of the self is that which makes 
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possible the organism’s response The 
*1’ can respond to the ‘me’ even in 
norel uaj’s meaning that, for Mead, 
social action is ncter simplj imilatise 
or htcrallj repetitive Mead makes use 
of the notions of the game and play 
to illustrate his thesis Games and |day 
require partiapants to adopt the roles 
of the others mvoKed Just as in a 
game one can never get bejond the 
set of attitudes associated with the 
various roles of the different plajers, 
so m the case of the human mind’ 
and “scir there is no getting beyond 
the social process which thej presup¬ 
pose Without society invoking a 
number of different roles there would 
be nothing in terms of which a self 
could arise Without the viewpoints of 
others which form the 'me there 
would exist nothing to which the I’ 
could respond 

Meads treatment of the nature of 
the self permits him to take seriously 
features of depth ps)chology which 
Watsonian behaviorism overlwks To 
understand a self means to understand 
something about the roles and attitudes 
of others as productive of that self 
Here Mead finds a difference between 
the social lives of animals and men 
Animal and human social communities 
involve organization but in human so¬ 
cial systems the organization reflects 
the self<onscious adoption of a num 
ber of roles a thing impossible in am 
ma! communities The strict oiganiza 
tional patterns found in bee and ant 
societies do not lead to significant com 
munication or to the creation of a Ian 
guage While social life is necessary as 
a condiUon of the appearance of minds 
and selves minds and selves do not 
always exist where there is social life 
What emerges in the form of minds 
and selves front a social process is 


a genuine and an irreducible reality 

Because the self exists only when an 
individual can know the attitudes of 
others in a community, it is normal for 
a multiple self to be present in each 
person These attitudes form the pos 
sibilityofa me which can become an 
object and response provoking stimulus 
to an ‘ I ’ The self can become an 
object to Itself m a way in which a 
body cannot The nature of the social 
community in which the self arises ob 
viously influences the nature of that 
self ‘ Normally, within the sort of com 
munity as a whole to which we belong 
there is a unified self, but that may be 
broken up To a person who is some 
what unstable nervously and in whom 
there IS a line of cleavage certain ac* 
uvities become impossible and that set 
of activnties may separate and evolve 
another self 

The pathological aspect of a muJti 
pie self concerns the possibility of for 
getting forms of past experiences from 
which important elements of the self 
have emerged In any existing social 
communicv there must exist some 
fairly stable attitudes and roles if a self 
1 $ to emerge at all and it is the stable 
elements which permit language to pos 
sess a universal significance for com 
munication The symbols of a language 
permit a self to respond to the same 
meaning or object as others in the 
group using that set of symbols Lin 
g^uistic confusions reflect social insta 
biLty in that meanings are hardly fixed 
at all Personality is unable to develop 
when rapidly altering social attitudes 
and roles fail to permit language to 
capture relatively stable meanings The 
reason is that there can be no com 
pletely individual self ‘When a self 
does appear it alwavs involves an ex 
penence of another there could not be 
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an experience of a self simply by itself 
In Mead s analysis of the self the 
me reflects those features which maXe 
up the stable habit patterns of an indi 
\idual s conduct In a sense the me 
is the indniduals character insofar as 
It can issue forth in predictable forms 
of behavior But how does the I arise 
as a phase of the self which permits 
some novelty of response? Mead s an 
swer IS that the I" appears only in the 
memory of what the indi^’idual has 
done Mead claims that an individual 
usually knows what he has done and 
said only after he has acted and spoken 
There is a retrospective stance to the 
self awareness of the 1 which permits 
novel uses of this memory m new situ 
ations Individuals are not compelled 
to respond m the same wa) they for 
merly did once there is a self TTiey 
can react m original tvays to the atti 
tudes of other members in the social 
community In such reactions the I 
aluavs acts in terms of an appeal to 
a widened social community if it reacts 
against the existing practices of the 
group Mead claims that the moral im 
portance of the reactions of the *1 as 
a phase of the self resides in the indi 
\iduals sense of importance as a per 
son not totally determined by the atu 
tudes of the others The demand is 
freedom from conventions from giien 
laws Such a demand when jt occurs 
impl es that another communit) exists 
iF onh potennallv or jdeallj in which 
a broader and more embraang self is 
possible of realization The complete 
derelopment of a self therefore requires 
both phases the 1 and the me — 
established habits in a soaal situation 
which lea\e room for novel re¬ 
sponses to new situations 

Each indindual m a soaal commu 
nity will hate some element of a unique 


standpoint from which to react to the 
altitudes making up that communrn 
The reason is that each individual can 
reflect on his own experiences within 
the soaal structure supporting his ex 
istence hlead thinks that a rational 
social community will encourage dev el 
emment of self responsible action rather 
than automatic responses bj coercive 
external conditionmg Such a commu 
nit) will provide opportunit) for the 
stereotyped kind of work which each 
person needs Of he is a healthy indi 
viduaO plus opportunity for self-ex 
pression through unique responses to 
situations (so that the person does not 
feel ‘hedged in and corapletel) the 
comenbonaJized me ) A rational 
communit) differs from a mob or a 
crowd for in a rauonal community the 
individual can become a determinant 
of aspects of the environment Great 

f irsonahues like Socrates Jesus and 
uddha were able to influence the 
communities of their own da) and age 
by their appeals to an enlarged poten 
tial community 

Meads soaal behaviorism places 
him in opposition both to the indind 
ualistic and to the partially social ex 
planabons of mind The individualistic 
theory argues that mind is a necessarv 
logical and biological presupposition of 
any existing social process Its adher 
ents attempt to account for the social 
aspect of human existence in terms of 
contract theones of the origm of politi 
cal and social life The parttall) soaal 
theory admits that mind can express its 
potentialities only in a social setting 
but insists mind is in some sense prior 
to that setting Mead argues that his 
social behaviorism is m direct contrast 
to these competing theones in that 
mind presupposes and is a product 
oS the soaal process. For Mead the 



fonnt of «oaal gnnjpjnp tend cither 
tmnrd cotlpcratne or ajyjrcsaiveU com 

r etitUT on«. ^!c4<l rj\or$ Hie former 
Ic 1 x’!ic%t* that the democratic idea! 
of full human participation in a \anri) 
of jocial (ituationt ((nxoUinj; different 
rolo) can first call out the Wide range 
of human responses w hich mind makes 
possihle In 1 demoCTanc societs the 
turn ijuesu after uni\-ersaht% of expen 
ence economic and religious can best 
be harmontred Such a sociciv also 
makes as-adaWc a \\ ider range of roles 
from sshich an individual can develop 
a self It is clear that for Mend democ- 
raev involves a soact) which permits 
a rich vanet) of primar) groups to 
exist 

Meads attempt to state a consistent 


iheorj of social bchaviorsm mav hive 
failed In fact, his position is a meta 

r hvsicil rather than a sacntific one 
lowtVTr his vievvs form a mctiphjsi 
cil defense of the dcmocntic ideal m 
terms of the behavioral hopes of psj 
chologists to bring human conduct 
under rational control Mead is at 
least on the side of reason and ration 
alltv Me IS stubborn m his refusal to 
give up terms Iilc mind and con 
sciousncss and he is equally un 
willing to discard the behaviorist model 
of the psvchologists He tries viliantlj 
to Widen mens conception of the hu 
min act Tlic critical question remains 
natunii) whctlicr Mead or an) man 
can ime the best of two possible 
worlds. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LOGICAL SYNTAX 

Author Rudolf Carnip (1891 ) 

Tyj c of « ork. Philosoph) of philosophy 
rirstpMiot} 1935 

PIU^a^AL Ideas Advanced 

Philosophy 15 ihc logicol afwIysiso/wiertmng/’Hl language 

Meaniug/iil /ofiguagc is ettl cr the h»guagc of logic and mathematics (_im oh-- 
tng analytic sentences^ or the langiwgc of science (involrmg cmpricaily veri/i 
able syiiihetic sentences^ 

Metaphysics and ethics are not legiliniolc ports of philosophy for their language 
IS meaningless 

Logical analysts is logical synfaar and logical syntax is the study of the mampu 
lation of signs i« accordance with the rules of a language 

Rudolf Carnaps Philosophy and the Vienna Circle m outline form It 
Logical Syntax is the substance of is perhaps as good an outline summary 
three lectures which he gave at the of the Vienna Circle views as is availa 
University of London in 1934 As a hie coming as it does from the pen of 
result the book is short presenting the die best known—and perhaps the most 
essenuals of the logical posiuvism of influential—member of the group 
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Logical positivism is certainly not con«ction m their cntenon of empin 
an unlcnown movement to American cal meaning a wdelj hnoum and vig 
and British philosophers During the orouslj dcMted tenet of logical positi\ 
1930 s and early 1940’s it seemed des ism 

Uned to sweep all other philosophi Carnap spends the Grst of the three 
cal movements into the forgotten and chapters of Phihsophy and Logical 
insignificant areas of the past Recent Syntax discussing the implications of 
days of course have seen the move- the verifiability criterion At one point 
ment called into question but the he states that only the propositions of 
ghost of the verifiabilitj criterion of mathonatics and empirical science 
meaning and the emotive theoiy of liave sense and that all other propo- 
ethics sull stalks the philosophical sitions are vvothout theoreucal sense 
world However he does not do much in the 

Logical positivism had its ongin in book with mathematical propositions 
a seminar conducted in the 1920s in —vnth ”analjtic propositions as posi 
Vienna by Monti Schlick A number dvists sometimes labeled the proposi 
of the members of this group the ong dons of logic and mathematics He 
mal Vienna Circle were saendsts spends most of his time with sjn 
reacting against those idealist philoso- thedc propositions that is with prtm- 
phers who pondficated sometimes in ositions whose truth value cannot be 
almost complete ignorance about the determined simply by refemng to tbeir 
aim and function of science Part of logical form As examples of this ana 
positivisms program was the explicit lydc-synthetic disuncDon we might 
rejection of this kind of inesponsible consider here the two proposidons 
philosophizing Another characterisdc CO Tbe ball is red ana C2) Either 
concern of the group was a strong in the ball is red or the ball is not red” 
terest m logic an interest which grew We cannot know whether the first one 
out of their admiration for the vvork is true or false without in fact examm 
which had been done on the founda mg the ball but we can know that the 
dons of mathemadcs toward the dose second proposiUon is true without look 
of the nineteenth century and in the mg at the ball It is true m virtue of 
early twentieth century particularly the its logical form A sentence which is 
work of Whitehead and Russell in true or false in virtue of its form alone 
their Pnncipui Mathematica C19IO- is analytic a sentence whose truth 
1913) These interests quite naturally value is determined by the Cnonlm 
led the Vienna group to deliberate guisUc) facts is synthetic 
regarding philosophy s proper busi Carnap holds the view tliat the onlv 
ness They decided that philosophy svnthedc propositions which make 
IS properly the analysis and danfi sense are those proposiuons whose 
cauon of meaningful language By truth value can be determined by con 
meaningful language they meant the suldng the evidence of sense And 
language of empincal saence together these propositions he further believes, 
vvidi the language of maihemaucs all arc all to be found within the domain 
other language they held lacked of empmeal saence He uses the word 

niuve meaning The Vienna Circle verification’’in the usual logical posi 
philosophers gave expression to this deist sense- that is to say a proposition 
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IS verifiable if its truth value can be 
determined by reference to sense ex 
penence The only S)'nthetic proposi 
bons which make sense, then, are \en 
fiable proposiuons and these are all 
scientific propositions This is the \en 
fiabilit) criterion of empirical meaning 
It IS Catnap’s view, then, that phi 
losophy IS the logical analysis of mean 
ingful language and meaningful Ian 
guage IS restricted either to anal) tic 
propositions (logic and mathematics) 
or to empincalK i erifiable proposioons 
(natural science) This theor) implies 
that certain traditional areas of phi 
losoph) are no longer to be regarded 
as legitimate Carnap rejects what he 
calls traditional metaphjsics since it is 
made up of propositions which he 
feels are neither anal) tic not empiri 
cally verifiable As examples of such il 
legitimate metaph)sical sentences he 
mentions sentences about ‘the real Es 
scncc of things” about Things m 
themselves, al»ut the Absolute and 
”such like In addition Carnap rejects 
traditional philosophical ethics He 
believes the usual utterances of ctlii 
caf pfiifosophcrs—such as "Kiffing is 
wrong—mislead people m virtue of 
their grammatical form The) look like 
propositions and so philosophers have 
given arguments to snow that thev arc 
either true or fal^c Carnap however 
believes that what is grammaticaUv an 
assertion “Killing is wrong" is logi 
callv not an assertion at all but rather 
a disguised command "Do not kill" 
However commands arc neither true 
nor false and hence cannot be propw) 
tions. Ethics then is necessarilv ruled 
out of the dvmain of philosnpbv 

Ethics and metaphvsics arc thus 
ruled out of philosophv p ro per But 
there must be something to them oth 
ervMse whv have people liecn v> con 


cemed about them’ Here Carnap also 
has a simple answer Metaph)-sical and 
ethical utterances express deep feclmgs 
and emotions That is wh) people are 
so concerned about them TTiC) ex 
press our emotions But this Camap 
points out IS to say that the) resemble 
the utterances of the 1)^10 poet that 
IS, thev express emotion and tnci evoke 
a profound response in the reaclcr, but 
thc) nevertheless do not make tb<^o^ctl 
cal or cognitive sense—thev arc Hiean 
inglcss from a philosophical and sci 
entific point of v icw 

But not onlv mctaph)sics and ethics 
suffer from Carnaps determination 
to nd philosoph) of thc senseless bur 
den It has borne Epistcmologv and 
psv-cholog) also suffer as a result of hjs 
reforming zeal Insofar as there is a 
legitimate area of psvchologv it 1 $ an 
empirical science which as such is 
not the philosophers concern And 
cpistemolog) 1 $ Camap suspeots a h) 
brid of psvchologv and logic Philow 
hers must continue to do the logic 
ui thev should give over the psvehol 
ogv to thc behavinruts And rjow 
finalK we reach the proper domain of 
thc philosopher aficr rejecting meta 
phvsics ethics psvcholorv and <-pis 
tcmologv Thc philosopher is to Jo 
logical analvsis on the language of the 
scientist There can be no misunj,^ 
sunding of Carnaps intention hfre 
for he vvntcs "The onlv proper Jj^k 
of Philowj hr IS f^oqied /leaf) JU " 

We shotilJ now trv to sletermme 
what Carnap means bv "logical anjh 
SIS." As Camap undentamU if 1 >gical 
analvnis is a coneem with the 1 •gicjl 
svnux of a language Tins cla m nep^tj 
eioeidation 

In other of h s wTitings Camap |,j, 
Lalrn vroe jviinv to idenl fv svhat J,,. 
rieam bv I giral svnux In the Ttun 



of Logic and MflllierMolics pragmatics The semanticist (in the 
(1939) he has perhaps made the dis Camapian sense—not to be confused 
unctions most clearly There he dis with the so-called 'General Semanu 
tinguishes pragmatics, semantics, and ast’) restricts his concern to the nord> 
syntax as parts of the general philo- or signs and their designata, their 
sophical concern with language which meanings He abstracts from users to 
he calls "semiouc" The first distinc- focus solely on the signs and their 
tjon which needs to be made here is designata TTiere can be tivo hinds of 
between language which is about Ian semantics descnpuve semantics is an 
guage, and language which is not empirical study of signs and their mat 
about language One might, for exam ter-of fact meanmgs in popular usage, 
pie, assert the proposition "The ball is pure semantics, on the other hand, is 
red ” In this case one would be using not an empincal study but a norma- 
language to talk about the nontin tive one which lays doivn rules regard 

guistic world, to talk about a ball But mg the signs and what their proper 

one might then go on to talk about the designata are A pure semantical sys 

S TosiUon which refers to the red tern is an aruficial language consisting 
, one might say ‘The proposioon of rules specifying designata for a col 
‘The ball is red’ has four words m it" lecoon of Imguisuc signs An example 
In this case the proposition is not of a pure semantical sentence might 

about objects such as red balls, but be “The predicate word 'large' desig- 

about language itself Such language nates the property of being large in a 
about language is called "meta Ian physical sense ” 'This specifies how the 
guage , language about objects is word "large’ is to be used in a given 
called "object language ’’ The general artifiaal language, and it implies that 
theory of an object language, stated m such common language expressions as 
a meta language, is what Carnap ‘That’s a large cruet' are incorrect in 
means by ‘semioUc" But semiouc has the semanucal system in which the 
three branches pragmaucs, semantics, ruleoixurs 

and syntax Pragmatics is an empirical Syntax represents yet another level 
study of three elements which can be of abstraction Pragmatics includes 
disunguished m the use of a language signs, designata, and users Semantics 

__^linguistic signs, the meanings CGat ignores the users and focuses its at 

nap calls them "designata ) of the tention solely on signs and their desig 
signs, and the users of the signs Prag nata Syntax ignores the designata of 
matics studies all three elements Over the signs as well as ignonng the users 
simplifying, pragmaucs may be likened It is concerned only with the signs and 
to the activity of an anthropologist eon the rules m accordance with which 
structmg a dictionary for a tribe he is they can be combined and manipu 
studying The an&ropologisi studies \ated. Again we may oveisimphfy aiiA 
and records how the tnbesmen use say that the subject matter of syntax is 
words, how the words are spelled and the traditional rules of logical deduc- 
combined, and what the words indi tion, provided we add that the rules 
cate are formulated in a more abstract and 

Semantics is an abstraction from formal way than is customary Very 
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roughly speaking then we may say 
that pragmatics may be likened to mak 
mg a dictionary of usage that seman 
tics may be likened to specifying the 
exact and unambiguous definitions of 
words in say a technical treatise and 
that syntax may be likened to con 
sttucung a formal set of rules of logic 
In his second chapter Cainap at 
tempts to characterize and illustrate 
logical syntax somewhat more fully In 
the first place he says syntax is a 
formal theory He means by this that 
syntax abstracts from all concern with 
the sense or meaning of the signs and 
confines itself strictly to the forms of 
the signs or words It consists entirely 
of rules specifying how signs-—regarded 
simply as shapes or designs or sounds 
—may be combined and manipulated 
Within this formal theory there are 
two kinds of rules formation rules 
and transformation rules The forma 
tion rules in effect define what is to 
be regarded as a proper sentence The 
ordinary mans rejection of Russells 
well known example of an ill formed 
sentence— Quadruplicity drinks pro¬ 
crastination —IS made in virtue of an 
appeal to the implicit formation rules 
of the English language Ordinarily 
of course we all abide by the implicit 
formauon rules of English Carnaps 
formation rules are intended to make 
explicit these implicit rules that we 
follow The other group of rules the 
transformation rules specify what 
manipulations can be performctl on 
the %scll formed sentences identified 
by the formation rules The transform! 
tion rules arc the rules of logical deduc¬ 
tion expressed in s) ntactical terms 
Carnap states that the two pnmiinc 
terms in a logical sjntax are “sentence" 
and direct consequence " TTiat is to 


say, syntax is concerned to identify 
what are proper sentences and also to 
specify how we are to draw their logi 
cal consequences 

There are other important syntacti 
cal terms in addition to sentence and 
direct consequence howeter Carnap 
spends a fair amount of tune in the 
second chapter defining and illustraf 
mg these additional syntactical terms 
He defines valid as the property a 
sentence has if it is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the null class of premises 
Putting this into a different logical 
terminology w e could say that a prop¬ 
osition which IS validly inferred from 
tautologies is itself a tautology Carnap 
means by lalid what is often called 
(autologous Carnap then defines 
contravalid so that it corresponds to 
the usual notion of self-contradiction 
These two classes of sentences the 
lalid and the contrav’alid make up the 
class of determinate sentences all 
other sentences (sometimes called con 
tingent sentences by other logicians) 
are called indeterminate" 

The syntactical transFonnation rules 
serve to isolate the lalid and contra 
lahd sentences TTiese rules are called 
L rules by Carnap But there are 
other inferences that may be made 
which depend not on these logical 
rules hut on certain laws of natural 
science for example Newton $ laws or 
the laws of thermodj’namics Scientific 
laws such as these which also sene to 
justify drawing the consequences of 
sentences Carnap calls “P rules to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Lrules Car 
nap IS then alle to distinguish ad 
diuonal kinds of sentences namel) 
Pvald and P-contraialid sentences 
Other add tional terms arc defined 
in this second chaptir Enough have 
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been mentioned litre bowe\tf to cn 
abk us to set wlui il is that Carnajs is 
up to He IS milinj; minj of the usual 
disitncti >ns nnd defining many of tlic 
usual terms of Inditionil loj'ie But 
he IS doing It in a sliglitK different 
ssas from that characteristic of tradi 
tional logic He has asoidcd the usual 
basic logical terms tnie and false 
since they depend on the question of 
the meaning of the propositions which 
arc said to either true or false He 
has also avoided the usual logical tenn 
implication and has replaced tt with 
direct consequence All of this j$ in 
tcntional and novel Carnap secs it as 
being impl ed b) bis definition of syn 
tax as a/ormai theor) He can describe 
a language and lay down rules for 
manipulating it without ever dealing 
with the question of the meaning of 
the words and sentences and conse¬ 
quently Without ever worrying about 
what the subject matter is that the 
language deals with He is not doing 
physics or chemistry or biology rather 
he IS manipulating symbols symbols 
which mignt be assigned meanings 
Utei on so that they become words 
and sentences in a theory of chemistry 
or physics or b ology But as Carnap 
sees It he has sharply separated the 
work of the philosopher logician from 
the work of the scientist Furthermore 
abstracting from the meanings of the 
words and sentences enables the phi 
losopher logician to concentrate on the 
properly logical matters and avoid the 
tangles that often impede progress m 
the sciences Best of all he has as a 
philosopher logiaan a legitimate activ 
it\ in which to engage one which 
benefits the scientist and which also 
circumvents the morasses of much tra 
d tional philosophy 

}ust how Carnap feels he has 


atoided the morasses of traditional phi 
losopb) IS licst seen by looking at his 
discussion of what he calls "pscud> 
object sentences (In his The logical 
Syntax o( Language, 1934 he calls 
these quasi-syntactical sentences- ) 
Carnap feels that many limes philoso¬ 
phers have combined syntactical prcdi 
cafes with non-syntactical subjects. 
Tlie result is neither one thing nor 
another they are not statements in the 
object language nor are they state¬ 
ments in the mcia language Tney ore 
however responsible for many of the 
disputes of traditional metaphysics 
about the reality or non reality of en 
titles such as untvcrsals. One example 
Will jwfhaps illustrate Carnaps distinc¬ 
tion fairly clearly He distinguishes 
three sentences 

CO The rose is A real object-sen 
red tence in the ma¬ 

terial mode of 
speech 

(2) TTieroseisa A pseudoobject 

thing sentence 

(3) The word A syntactical sen 
rose IS 3 tence in the for 
thing word mal mode of 

speech 

No disputes arise over the first sen 
tence It is a sensible sentence which 
everyone understands and knows how 
to handle Nor do disputes arise over 
the third sentence Most people do not 
speak this way but when they do 
(that IS when they are philosophical 
syntacticians) they make sense and 
avoid confusion Unfortunately phi 
losophers have too often spoken in the 
manner of the second sentence They 
then believe they are speaking about 
roses and they begin debating and de- 

**8 getting further and further 
mired in the morass of bogus entities 
One dould speak either with the vul 



gar about red roses or with the sophis 
ticatcd about thing words But one 
should beware of speaking with the 
nict3ph)sici3ns about rose things 

Pscudo-objcct sentences are likely to 
gi\e rise to pseudo questions This is 
the burden of the final chapter of Car 
naps book Logical positwism offers 
hope he feels for genuine progress in 
philosopht because it identifies the er 
rors of earlier philosophies and it pro- 
aadcs a technique tor avoiding them 
The problem of unit ersals forexample 
IS not a real problem it is a pseudo 
problem which results from confusing 
the formal mode of speech and the 
material mode of speech from being 
decened b) pseudo-object sentences 
such as The rose is a thing We 
should speak in the formal mode about 
predicate words we should not speak 
in the material mode about universals 
as things 

The position Carnim states in P/ii 
loso^ky and Logical Syntax has been 
stated much more fulh in other of his 
works especially in his earlier The 
Logical Sy«tav of Language In some 
of his later works he has also modified 
some of his earlier views—most nota 
bly perhaps bv admitting semantics to 
philosophical legitimacy along with 
syntax But in its essentials the posi 
tion is as stated m Philosophy and 
Logical Syntax It is a view which has 
influenced contemporary philosophy 
greatly and it is a view which is genu 
inely novel—a notable achievement in 
as ancient a discipline as philosophy 


It probably has not had the influence 
outside philosophy which the intrinsic 
ment of the position deserves This 
lack, of widespread influence is quite 
probably the result of Carnap s tenden 
C} in his more extended writing to use 
a formidable and forbidding battery of 
technical apparatus including strange 
terms and Gothic script He unfortu 
nately has not completely nd himself 
of a Germanic fascination with archi 
tectonic and a tendency to identify the 
profound with the unfamil ar He has 
also suffered from a tendency to over 
simplify and trivialize the views he op 
poses One can understand his rejec 
tion of the excesses of some idealist 
philosophers but one finds it hard to 
move from that to the simple resolu 
tion of the problems the ideal sts 
wrestled with which defines them out 
of exutence as pseudo-problems But 
when all i$ said about Carnaps lack of 
understanding and syTnpathy for any 
philosophical problems other than his 
own one must still acknowledge the 
great skill he has brought to bear on 
the problems that did interest him 
Carnap vs a great innovator and an 
onginal thinker of enormous stature 
one can forgive him if he is not the 
best twentieth century historian of phi 
losophy And when the history of 
twentieth century philosophy is wnt 
fen surely Carnap s attempt to de 
\elop a logic which does not rest on 
any prior theory of meaning will be 
given a most prominent place and de 
servedly so 
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REASON AND EXISTENZ 


Author Karl Jaspen (1883 ) 

Typeofuork Existential metaphjsjcs 
First pihhshed 1935 


Principai, Ideas Advanced 

No descnfUon of Existenz is possifcle, Existenz can he clarified only by refer 
ence to concrete situations 

Existenz IS the freedom of an mdtiidual the fossibiUt) of decision because 
man exists in this special sense, he is that uhich he can become jb liis freedom 
The Encompassing is that xihtch man ^iicoiin/Ars considered as Being in it 
self, the EHcompnssiJig appears only m and through the Beingnhtch^e-are 
(\Ve JiiioiP II hat confronts us only in terms of « hat ue are because of it") 
ReasoK and Existenz deielop mutually and are interdependent 
I« existential communication llie self first conies to full consciousness of itself 
as a being qualified by histonaty Cdeteniiination in time"), uniqueness, freedom 
and communahty 


Tlie fise lectures which comprise 
Reason anil Existens were deliver^ at 
the Unnersity of Groningen Hoi 
land in the spnng of 1935 In these 
lectures the author knits together with 
a remarkable faalit) the tanous 
themes which are elaborated in his 
multi volutned philosophical wnongs 
Reason and Existenz iS thus both a 
helpful summary and an excellent in 
troduction to the authors philosophy 
Jaspers defines philosophy as the 
elucidation of Existenz (Eacisienz 
erhellung') (We retain the term Ex 
istenz since the English existence is 
not the equivalent) This elucidation of 
Existenz needs to be sharply contrasted 
wnth any attempt at a conceptuahza 
tion of Existenz through objectiiel) 
valid and logicall) compelling catego¬ 
ries Jaspers denies that a unifying per 
spective of the content of existential 
realit) is possible Nonetheless a clan 
fication of or elucidation of Exislcnz 
as It expresses itself in concrete situa 
tions can be productnely undertaken 


According to Jaspers the philosopher 
IS the one who strives for such clanfi 
cation 

Jaspers finds in the concrete philoso¬ 
phizing of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
a profound exemplification of the phil 
osophical attitude Both in their inter 
est to understand existential reality 
from within had serious reservations 
about any program which intended to 
bnng thought into a single and com 
plete system denied from self-evndent 
pnnaples Any claim for a completed 
existential svstem affords nothing more 
than an instance of philosophical pre¬ 
tension Existenz has no final content 
it is always on the way' subject to 
the contingencies of a constant becom 
ing Kierkegaard and Nietzsche m 
grasping this fundamental msight un 
covered the existential inelevancv of 
Hegels system of logic It was particu 
larly Kierkegaard m his attack on 
spe^atne thought who brought to 
light the comic neglect of Existenz in 
die essenCieltsm and rationalism of He- 
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gel KiciVegaattl and NtetescKe fut nation foi ultimate reality is objec- 

ther laid the foundations for a rcdcfi lively unknowable It escapes every de- 

nition of philosophj as an elucidation tenninate objectivity, emerges neither 
of Extsienz through their emphasis on as a particular object nor as the totality 
the altitudinal as contrasted with the of objects As such it sets the limits to 
doctrinal, character of philostmhy the honzon of mans conceptual cate- 
Thcy set forth a new intellectual at gories In thought there always arises 
titude toward lifcs problems They that which passes beyond thought it 
developed no fixed doctrines which self Man encounters the Encompass 
can be abstracted from their thinking ing not within a conceptual scheme 
as independent and permanent formu but m existential decision and philo 
lations They were both suspicious of sophical faith This Encompassing ap- 
scientific men who sought to reduce pears and disappears for us only in its 
all knowledge to simple and quantifia modal differentiations The two fun 
hie data They were passionately inter damental modes of the Encompassing 
ested in the achievements of self are the Encompassing as Being lO it 
knowledge Both taught that selfre- self and the Encompassing which 
flection IS the way to truth Reality is vve-are Both of these modes have 
disclosed through a iwnetraticin to the their ground and animation in Ex 
depths of the self Both realized the isienz 

need for indirect communication and Jaspers concern for a clarification of 
saw clearly the resultant falsificauons the meaning and forms of Being as 
in objectivized modes of discourse suredly links him with the great meta 
Both were exceptions—in no sense physicians of the Western tradition 
models for followers They defy classi and he is ready to acknowledge his 
ficaoon under any particular and debt to Plato Aristotle Spinoza He- 
shatter all efforts at imitauon What gel and Schelling However he dif 
they did was possible only once Thus fers from the classical metaphysicians 
the problem for us is to philosophize m his relocation of the starting point 
without being exceptions but with for philosophical inquiry Classical 
our eyes on the exception metaphysics has taken as its point of 

At the center of Jaspers philosophiz departure Being in itself conceived 
ing we find the notion of the Um either as Nature the World or God 

greifende Some have translated this Jaspers approaches his program of clar 
basic notion of Jaspers as the Com ification from the Being which we are 
ptehensive others have found the This approach was already opened up 
English term the Encompassing to bv the critical philosophy of Kant 
be a more accurate rendition of the which remains for Jaspers the valid 
original German The Encompassing starting point for philosophical eluci 
lies beyond all horizons of determinate dation 

being and thus never makes m ap- TTie Encompassing as Being which 
pearance as a determinable object of we^re passes into further internally 
knowledge Like Kants noumenal articulated structural modes Here em 
realm it remains hidden behind the pmcal existence (Dasein) conscious 
phenomena Jaspers readily agrees vvidi ness as such CBeivnsstsem iiberhaupt) 
Kant that the Encompassing as a destg and spmt (Getst) make their appear 
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ance Empirical existence indicates 
m^'self as object, b\ \nrtue of uhich I 
become a datum for examination bv 
the %'anous saendfic disaplines such 
as blolog^, psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology In this mode of being 
man apprehends himself simph as an 
object among other objects, subject to 
yanous conditioning factor^ Man is 
not yet properly known as human Hxs 
distinctly e existential freedom has not 
)et been disclosed He is simpK an 
Item particulanzed b) the biological 
and soaal saences for rrmpirical in 
yesdgation The second structural 
mode of the Being yyhich y\e-are is 
consciousness as such Consaousness 
has two meanings In one of its mean 
mgs It IS still bound to empmcal real 
itv It 1 $ a simple principle of empmcal 
life yyhich mdicates the particularized 
linng consaousness in its temporal 
process Howeyer, ire are not onlr par 
ticulanzed consaousnesses which are 
isolated one from another; yve are m 
some sense similar to one another, by 
dint of yyhich we are disclosed as con 
saousness as such Through this raoie- 
ment of consciousness as such man is 
able to understand himself in tenns of 
ideas and concepts which have uni 
versal i aliditv Empmcal existence ex 
presses a lelauonship of man to the 
empirical ivorld Consaousness as such 
expresses a relationship of man to the 
world of ideas Ideas are permanent 
and tuneless. Thus man can apprehend 
himself in his timeless permanence 
The influence of Plato upon the 
thought of Jaspers becomes dearie eya 
dent at this point. We participate xn 
the Encompassing through the pos 
sihilit) of universallj lahd knowlrfgc 
in which there is a union with timeless 
essences. As simple empirical con 
saousness wt are split mto a mulu 


plicity of particular realities as con 
saousness as such we are liberated 
from our confinement m a single con 
saousness and partiapate in the uni 
\ersal and timeless essence of human 
Jty Spirit constitutes the third modal 
expression of the Encompassing yihich 
werare. Spirit signifies the appetition 
tow-ards totalitj, completeness, and 
wholeness. As such it is oriented to- 
yiard the truth of consciousness It is 
attracted by the dmeless and umiersal 
ideas yyhich bring eyerjthmg into clar 
ity and connection It seeks a unifica 
don of particular existence m such a 
yvay that ereiy particular would be a 
member of a totalitj 
There is indeed a sense m yyhich 
spint expresses the synthesis of on 
pineal existence and consaousness as 
such But this IS a synthesis yyhich is 
neyer completed. It is always on the 
yvay, an incessant stnnng which is 
neyer finished It is at this point that 
Jaspers' undeistandinE of spmt differs 
from that of He^J For Hegel spmt 
dnies beyond itself to its mvn comple- 
oon, but not so for Jaspers. On the 
one band, spmt is onented to the 
realm of ideas m which consciousness 
as such pamapates, and is diffcrenu 
ated from simple empmcal existence 
on the other hand spmt is contrasted 
with the abstraction of a tuneless con 
saousness as such and expresses km 
ship xnih empmcal existence This 
kinship yvith empirical existence is its 
ineradicable temporality It is a process 
of constant stnying and ceaseless aeny 
itT, struggling yvith itself reaching 
ever beyond diat which it is and has. 

Yet, it differs from empmcal existence 
in that empmcal existence is uncon 
sciously bound to its pamculanzation 
in mattCT and life, by ynrtue of which 
It can become an object m a deter 



mmable horizon As empirical exist 
ence we are split off from each other 
and become objects of scientific in 
\estigation Spirit overflows every ob- 
jectivization and remains empirically 
unknowable It is not capable of being 
investigated as a natural object A1 
though it always points to its basis in 
empirical existence it also points to a 
power or dynamism which provides 
the impetus for its struggle toward 
meaning and totality 
It IS through the Encompassing 
which we-are that one has an approach 
to the Encompassing as being in itself 
Being in itself never emerges inde 
pendently as a substantive and know 
able entity It appears only in and 
through the being which we are In 
this appearance it is d sclosed as a limit 
expressing a two-fold modification 
Cu the world and (2) transcendence 
The being which we-ate has one of its 
limits in the ejroeiience of the world 
The world in Jaspers philosophy sig 
nifies neither the totality of natural oo 
jects nor a spatio temporal continuum 
in which these olnects come to be It 
sign Bes instead the horizon of inex 
haustible appearances which present 
themselves to inquiry This horizon is 
alwajs receding and it manifests itself 
onlv indirectly in the appearances of 
particular and empirical existence It 
IS ne\er fully disclosed in any one of 
Its perspectives and remains indeler 
minate for all empirical investigation 
The Encompassing which we are has 
Its other limit m transcendence Tran 
scendence is that mode of being in 
Itself which remains hidden from all 
phenomenal experience It does not 
even manifest itself mdirectl) It ex 
tends bc)ond the horizons of world 
orientation as such It remains the com 
pletely unknowable and indcGnable 


existentially posited through a philo¬ 
sophical faith 

All the modes of the Encompassing 
have their original source in Existenz 
Esastenz is itself not a mode but car 
nes the meaning of every mode It is 
the animation and the ground of all 
modes of the Encompassing It js thus 
only m turning our attention to Ex 
jsten-' that we reach the pivotal point 
in Jaspers philosophizing In Existenz 
we reach the abyss or tbe dark ground 
of selfhood Existenz contains within 
Itself an element of the irrational and 
thus never becomes fully transparent 
to consciousness as such Conscious 
ness IS always structurally related to 
the universal ideas but Existenz can 
never be grasped through an idea It 
never becomes fully intelligible be 
cause It is the object of no science 
Existenz can only be approached 
through concrete elucidations—hence 
Jaspers program of Existenz erhel 
lung Existenz is the possibility of de 
cision which has its origin m time and 
apprehends itself onlj within its tem 
porality It escapes from ever) idea of 
consciousness as well as from the at 
tempt of spirit to render it into an ex 
pression of a totality or a part of a 
whole Existen^ is the individual as 
historicity It determines the indmd 
ual in his unique past and his unique 
future Alvvajs moving into a future 
the indwidual as Existen- is burdened 
with the responsibilities of his deci 
sions This fact consliiutes his historic¬ 
ity Extsten^ IS irreplaceable The con 
Crete movements within Ins historicit) 
which alwaj-s call him to decision, 
dsclosc him in his unique individual 
It) and personal idiosyncrasv He is 
never a simple individual emp rical rx 
istent that can be reduced lo a sped 
men or an instance of a class he is 
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unique and irreplaceable Finally, Ex 
istenz as it knows itself before tran 
sccndence, reveals itself as freedom 
Extsteitz IS possibility, which means 
freedom Man is that which he can 
become in his freedom 


^th clarity and reality In this inter 
dependence of Reason and Exisienz 
we see an expression of the polar un 
ion of the Apollonian and the Diony 
Sian The Apollonian, or the structural 
principle, dissolves into a simple intel 


As he modes of the Encompassing fectual movement of consciousness a 
have their roots in &asle«e so they dialectical movement of spirit when it 

hehl^? Dionysian or d^am.c prtna 

the bond which internally umtes the pie Convcrselv ihp ^ 

modes and heeps them Lm falhng Lr mr'Snon'dE 
into an unrelated nlnraliH? Tk.,.- U _ . , r vviucii 


into an unrelated plurality Thus Rea 
son and Exisfenz are the great poles of 
being, permeating all the modes but 
not coming to rest in any one of them 
Jaspers cautions the reader against a 
possible falsification of the meaning of 
Reason as it is used in his eluadation 
of Existenz Reason is not to be con 
stiued as simple, clear, objective think 
ing (Yerstand') Understood m this 
sense Reason would be indistinguish 
able from consciousness as such Rea 
son, as the term is used by Jaspers, i$ 
closer to the Kantian meaning of Ver 
nunft It IS the preermnence of 
thought which includes more than 
mere thinking It includes not only 


burns to its own destrucbon when it 
loses Its bond tvith the Apollonian 
The realitj of communication pro¬ 
vides another dominant thesis in the 
philosophy of Jaspers Philosophical 
truth, which discloses Extstenz as the 
pound of the modes and Reason as 
their bond, can be grasped only m his 
toncal communication The possibility 
of TOmmunicatjon follows from the in 
^dicable communahty of humanity 
I\o man achieves his humanity in iso- 
ation He exists only in and through 
others, and comes to an apprehension 
of the truth of his Extstenz through 
interdependent and mutual communal 
understanding Truth cannot be sepa 


grasp of what is universally valid Ccns mt^'from'cLmumcabihty' ^utTe 
ratJOKis), but touches upon and re- truth whirk ic a j ' 

---1- -t . < IS expressed in communi 


veals the non rational bnngint 
light its existential significance ft al 
ways pushes toward unity, the univer 
sal, law, and order, but at the same 
ume remains within the possibility of 
Existenz Reason and Existenz are thus 
inseparable. Each disappears when the 
other disappears Reason without Ex 
istenz IS hollow and culminates in an 
empty intellectualism Existenz with 
out Reason is blind incessant impulse 
and irrational striving Reason and Ex 
istenz are friends rather than enemies. 
Each is determined through the other 
They mutually develop one another 
and through this development find 
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cation is not simple there are as many 
truth as there are modes of 
the Encompassing which we are In 
the community of our empirical exist 
ence jt is the pragmatic conception of 
truth which IS valid Empincal reality 
Knows no absolutes which have a time- 
css validity Truth m this mode is rela 
tive and changing because empincal 
CMslence itself is in a constant process 
of change That which is empirically 
true today may be empirically wrong 
tomorrow because of a new situation 
into which one will have passed All 
empincal truth i$ dependent upon the 
context of the situation and one’s 



tA%n standpoint within the situation 
As the situation perpetually changes, 
so does truth At every moment the 
truth of one s standpoint is in danger of 
being refuted by the very fact of proc 
ess The truth in the communication 
of consciousness as such is logical con 
sistenc) and cogent evidence By means 
of logical categories one affirms and de¬ 
nies that which is valid for everyone 
Whereas m empirical reality truth is 
relative and changing because of the 
multiple fractures of particulars with 
one another m their time-bound exist 
ence m consciousness as such there is 
a self identical consciousness which 
provides the condiUon for universally 
valid truths The communication of 
spint demands participauon m a com 
tnunal substance Spirit has meaning 
only in relation to the vv hole of which 
It 1 $ 3 part Communication is thus the 
communication of a member vvith its 
organism Although eacit spirit differs 
from every other spirit there is a com 
mon agreement as concerns the order 
which comprehends them Communi 
octuci only the a» 

knovviedgment of their common com 
mitment to this order Truth in the 
community of spint is thus total com 
mitment or full conviction Pragmatic 
meaning logical intelligibility and 
full conviction ate the three senses of 
truth expressed m the Encompassing 
which we-are 

But there is also the will to com 
municate Reason and Exfstenz The 
communication of Extstenz never pro¬ 
ceeds widependenvly of vKe cominuiu 
cation in the three modes of the En 
compassing which we-are Existenz re¬ 
tains Its membership in the mode of 
empirical existence consciousness as 
sucm and spirit but it passes beyond 
them m a loving struggle (liebender 


Kmnpf) to communicate the inner 
most meaning of its being The com 
mumcation of Extstenz is not that of 
relative and changing particulars nor 
IS It that of an identical and replace¬ 
able consciousness Existential cornmu 
lucation IS communication between ir 
replaceable persons The community 
of ExjsfeHZ IS also contrasted with the 
spintual community Spirit seeks secu 
iity m a comprehensiv e group sub 
stance Extstenz recognizes the nre 
movable fracture m being accepts* the 
inevitability of struggle and strives to 
open Itself for transcendence Only 
through these movements does 
tstenz apprehend its irreplaceable and 
essentially unrepeatable selfhood and 
bind iiself to the historical commuTUtv 
of selves who share the same irrepjacc 
able determinants It is in existential 
communication that the self first comes 
to a full consciousness of itself as a 
being qualified by histoncitv unique 
ness freedom and communalitv 
Reason plays a most important fole 
in existenual communication Reason 
vKe hood of the various tnodev of 
the Encompassing strives for a unity 
m communication But its function is 
primarily negative It discloses the lim 
Its of communication m each of the 
modes and checks the absolutization 
of any particular mode as the full ex 
pression of Being When empirical ex 
islence is absolutized the essence of 
man is lost he is reduced to an m 
stance of matter and biological life 
and his essence becomes identified 
with t-oovvable reguUtities He vs cam 
prehended not in his humanity but m 
his simple animality The absolutiza 
tion of consciousness as such results m 
an empty intcllectualism Mans cm 
pineal reality is dissolved into timeless 
truths and the life of the spirit re 
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mains unacknowledged When spint 
becomes a self-sufficient mode the^re¬ 
sult IS a wooden culture m which all 
intellection and creativity are sacrificed 
to a communal substance None of the 
modes are sufficient by themselves. 
Each demands the other Reason pro¬ 
vides the internal bond through which 
their mutual dependence can be har 
moniously maintained 
For Jaspers the truth of Reason is 
philosophical logic the truth of Ex 
istenz IS philosophical faith Philosoph 
ical logic and philosophical faith inter 
penetrate as do Reason and Extstenz 
themsehes Logic takes its impulse 
from Extstertz which it seeks to danfy 
Philosophical logic is limited neither 
to traditional formal logic nor to mere 
methodology it presents any reduction 
of man to mere empincal existence or 


to a unnersal consaousness Philo- 
sophi^ logic IS negative m that it 
provides no new contents but it is 
positive in establishing the conditions 
for possible content Philosophi 
faith the truth of Extstenz eon 
fronts man vvath transcendence and 
Ascloses his freedom Philosophical 
faith is contrasted with rehgious faith 
m that It acknowledges no absolute or 
final revelation m time Transcend 
ence discloses a constant openness in 
tvhich man apprehends himself as an 
inner act more precisely an act of 
freedom Faith is an acknowledgment 
of transce^ence as the source of man s 
reedom The high^t freedom which 
^*P^nence is that freedom 
which has its condition m a source 
outside of Itself 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC 

yliithcr Alfred Jules A}erCl9I0- ) 

Tyfcof irort th.Iosoph) of philosophy epmemob™ 

Ftrst vtihltsheA 19^6 


Prinopai Ideas Advaisced 

A lemenoo ,i focliio/ly ,/ ^ JtJL 

Mr, o„ ohserver cc.Id rrdaj,, ,c daen„„e rhe rrrrrh or fohuy of rho semITe 
rrhen cMr.c, rerrie an nsrre rho „ofoc„L,Jeo„.„T 

Th„ proposiljon, ofjh.Iarophy ore rM focrrrol ha ,hy ore M, 

»/ 

AIM Jules Ajor pre»„t, here z earn ~ Hoaere, rhe doerrroe, mrt.eu 
modified versiou of logieal p^uvism ]„Iy .mplicmions for philSiX 
disl he pmfers to ooU logicul empiri logicuI^sl^S 
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and the \\x)rk senes to bring diese 
together succincth and vigorouslj 
Therefore the bool, has had great im 
poriance m the twentieth ccntiirj both 
as a positnistic document and as a 
center of controvers) about posjtmsiic 
tenets In it A)cr offers to solve the 
problems of reality perception in 
duciion knowledge meaning truth 
\aluc and other minds He presents 
no great new idea rather his arc solu 
tions others ha\e proposed hut which 
Ajcr has modified and brought into 
logical consisienc) A second edition 
(1946) enabled Ayct m a new intro¬ 
duction to reply to his cntics He 
proMded a further explication and 
changed a few beliefs but essentiallj 
his position remained unchanged TTie 
reader of Language Truth md Logic 
who 1 $ unfamiliar with the Held prob¬ 
ably would prefer to reser.e reading 
the nc\v introduction unul after ex 
amining the text itself 

Ajer attacks the possibility of meta 
phys cs sasing that he will deduce the 
fruitlcssness of attempting knowledge 
that transcends the limits of experience 
from the tuh which derermrnes r/ie 
literal signiHcance of language TTie 
sentences of metaphysics failing to 
meet this rule are meaningless 

The criterion of meaning A\er finds 
in the ven/icntion principle We say 
that a sentence is factually significant 
to any given person if and only if 
he knows how to verify the proposition 
which It purports to express—that is 
if he knows what observations would 
lead him under certain condit ons to 
accept the proposition as bemg init 
or reject it as being false Another pos 
sible kind of meaningful sentence is 
the tautologj But any sentence which 
is neither a tautology nor a venfiable 
proposition (by this criterion) is a mere 


pseudo-proposition a meaiungless sen 
tcncc 

Certain provisions qualify this tenet 
A\cr distinguished practical venfiabil 
jty and serifiability in pnnaple Some 
sentences are not practically senfiable 
because of inconvenience or the pres 
ent state of saence and culture If one 
could know what observations would 
decide such a matter if he were in a po¬ 
sition to make them the proposition 
IS venfiable in pnnciple A furdier dis 
tincuon IS that between strong ven 
liability and weak venfiabiliiy Ac¬ 
cording to the strong theory ad 
vanced by the Vienna Circle of logical 
positivists a sentence is meaningful 
only if It is conclusively venfiable 
empmcally according to the weak 
theory n is meaningful if expenence 
may render it probable Ayer chooses 
the weak theory on the basis that 
since no empincal demonstration :$ 
ever one hundred percent conclusive 
the strong theory leaves no empirical 
statement meaningful By using the 
weak theory Ayer believes he allows 
meaning to genera] propositions of 
$aence and Co propositions about the 
past two types which had given diJfi 
culty to previous posibvistic writers 
The proposed pnnciple rules out sueh 
assertions as the statement that the 
world of sense is unreal and such ques 
tions aswhether reality is one substance 
or many No expenence could decide 
these issues so they have no literal 
sgnificance The metaphysician has 
usually been misled by the grammar 
of his language so that he posits an 
entity ( Being ) wheie 

grammar requires a noun as the sub¬ 
ject of a sentence even though thought 
may exert no such requirement 
By the abandonment of metaphvsics 
die philosopher is freed from the funo- 
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lion of consltacting a deducuie sjslon 
of th^e unnerse from first pnnaples. 
For first pnnaples cannot come ^oxn 
exj^ence, whose propositions are h) 
I»theses onlv and nes-er certain But 
if th^ are taken a yrton, thej are onlv 
tautologies which cannot appi) to the 
univene as faaual knowledge 
The problem of induction can be 
set aside as unreal It is the attempt to 
prove that certain empmcal generali 
zations derived from past expenence 
'vall hold good also in the future. It 
must have either an a pnon or an em 
pineal solution But in the first 
It is improper to apply tautologies to 
expenence for they cannot applj to 
matters of fact and in the second we 
simpl} assume what we set out to 
prove Since A)er can conceive no 
test that would solve the problem" 
through expenence he concludes that 
It IS not a genuine problem In actual 
ity we place our faith in such saenofic 
Kneralizations as enable us to predict 
future expenence and thus control our 
environment there is no general logical 
problem about this pracdce- 
A common mistake is to assert that 
without a satisfactory analysis of per 
cepUon we are not entitled to believe 
in the existence of matenal things. 
Rather the nght to bebeve in their 
existence comes simply from the fact 
that one has certam sensations for to 
sa) the thing exists is equivalent to say 
mg the sensations are obtainable It is 
the philosophers busmess to give a cor 
rect defimuon of matenal things m 
terms of sensations He is not con 
cemed w ith properties of things m the 
world but only with our way of speak 
mg of them The propositions of phi 
losophy are not factual but Iinguuuc 
m character— that is they do not de 
senbe the behavior of physical or even 


m-ntal obje ts thev express defini 
tinns or the formal consequences of 
definitions” Philosophy is a depart 
ment of logic It is independent of anr 
empmcal not to sav metaphvsical as 
sumption* Often propositions which 
are really linguistic are so expressed 
as to appear to be factual “A matenal 
thing cannot be in two places at once" 
IS actually linguistic recording the 
fact that as the result of certain verbal 
conventions the proposiuon that twt) 
sense^ontents occur in the same visual 
or ^cmal sense-field is incompatible 
with the proposition that they belong 
to the same matenal thing The ques 
non 'What js the nature of x’” ask-s 
for a definition which is always a bn 
guisoc statement 

Philosophical analysis essentially pro¬ 
vides definitions But they are not the 
most frequently oecumne kind that is 

exphat or synonymous definitions giv 
mg an alternate symbol or svmbobc ex 
pre^on for the tenn to be defined 
Rather they are a speaal sort 
hons tn use which are made bv show 
mg how a sentence in which the de- 
faoiendum occurs can be translated 
mto equivalent sentences which do 
not contam the dcfiniendum or an\ of 
Its svwonyms An example taken from 
Bertrand Russell defines author" in 
thesentenre The author of Wmer/er 
was Srott," by providmg the equiva 
ent One person and one person 
only vvrote IVtnerley and that person 
was Scott. Such defimuons clarify 
sen^^ both where no svnonvm for 
ae^iendum e.xists and also where 
available synonvxns are unclear in the 
s^e fashion as the symbol needing 
clanficauon A complete philosophical 
clarification of a language would first 
enumerate the types of sentence sig 
xiificant m that language, then display 



tlic relations of cquU'alcncc that hold are elements of the same material thing 
between sentences of tanoiis tjpes when they are related to each other 
Such a set of definitions would rctcal bj direct or indirect resemblance and 
the structure of the langinge exam by direct or indirect continuity 

ined. and an) truly nhilosopnical the- A)cr assumes that the object of a 
ory would hence apply to a given Ian theory of truth is to show how proposi 
guage tions arc validated Like all questions 

Some of our sjTnbols denote simple of similar pattern, the question ‘U'’hat 
sense-contents, and others logical con is truth?’ calls for a definition Con 
structions, the latter enabling us to sequcntl), no factual theory is needed 
state complicated propositions about to answer it The real question dis 
the elements of the logical construe- cussed most of the time in "theories of 
tions m a relatively simple form But truth' is “What makes a proposition 
logical constructions are not inherently true or false?' 

fictions Bather, malcrial things arc Ajer adopts the distinction between 
among such logical constructions The anal) tic and synthebc propositions 
definition in use will restate the defini Each has its own validation ‘ A propo- 
endum naming a material thing b) smon is analytic when its validity de- 
translating it into S)'mbols that refer to pends solely on the definitions of the 
sense<onient$ that arc elements of the symbols it contains, and synthetic 
material thing In other words roughly, when us validity is determined W the 
to say something about a table is al facts of experience' While "Either 

w-ays to say something about sense some ants are parasiuc or none are,' 

contents The problem of the ‘reduc* an analytic proposition, is indubitably 
tion" of material things into sense-con and necessanly true, it provides no ac 

tents, long a chief part of the problem tual information about ants As a wu 

of perception, is a linguistic problem tology, it has no factual content and 

readily solved by providing definitions serves only to help us understand mat 

in use To accomplish this reduction ters of language The valid propositions 
Ayer stipulates that two sense-contents of logic are true by tautology and are 
resemhie each other directly when useful and surpnsmg in revealing hid 
either there is no difference or only den implications in our sentences 
an infinitesimal difference between They can help us gain empirical knowl 
them and indirectly, when they are edge but it is not the tautologies 
linked by a series of direct resemblances which render empirical knowledge 
amounUng to an appreciable differ valid Whether a geometry actually 
ence He stipulates further that two can be applied to physical space is an 
sense<ontents are directly contmuous empirical question which falls outside 
when within successive sense-fields the scope of the geometry itself There 
there IS no difference, or only an in is thus no paradox about the applicabil 
finitesimal difference, between them ity of the analytic propositions of logic 
with respect to the position of each and mathematics to the world 
m Its own sense field and indirectly Synthetic propositions Ayer affirms 
continuous when related by an actual are validated by experience Experience 

or possible senes of direct continuities is given in the form of sensations Sen 

Any two of ones sense-contents, then saUons are neither true nor false, they 
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simpl) occur Proposibons about them 
arc not logically determined by them 
in one %\'ay or another, hence, while 
these are perhaps largely dependable, 
thet mav be doubted Similarh, (he\ 
maj be confirmed bj addibonal orpen 
ence In other \%ords, “Empincal prop¬ 
osibons ate one and all h^-poiheses" 
And, m fact whene\er a tenficabon 
IS earned out it is applied to an enbre 
SA stem of hj'potheses—a pnncipal one 
together with supplementary bj'pothe- 
ses which often are adjusted bv the 
\ enficabon rather than bj the principal 
hypothesis. Therefore, the “facts of 
expenence can nei er j er se ohhge us 
to abandon a parbcular hj-poihesis 
since we maj e\-er cononue mthout 
contradiction to explain ini*3lid3tiDg 
instances in tanous w'a^’s while retain 
mg the pnnapal hi-pothesis. We must 
of course retain a tviUingness to aban 
don It undei certain arcumstances be¬ 
cause of expenence, or else ive mahe of 
\t not a hypothesis but a defiiuti<Tn It 
must be granted that w e are not alwars 
rational in amvmg at belief—-that is 
we do not always employ a self-con 
sistent accredited procedure in the 
formauon of our beliefs That a 
hypothesis increases in probability is 
equivalent to saying that obsen'auon 
increases the degree of confidence waih 
which It IS rabonal to entertain the 
hypothesis. 

The exposition of synthetic proposi 
bons, every one of which is a rule for 
the anticipauon of our future e.ypcn 
ence, consbtutes Ayers \*aIidabon of 
the venficabtai pnnople, for ir come# 
to just what the i enficabon pnnaple 
states that the hteral significance of an 
empirical proposibon is the anbapated 
sense^oments entailed in it. 

To account connsteiwly for state¬ 
ments of yulue with empincal pnna 


pies Ayer holds that desenpbre ethical 
sentences are empincal statements and 
that normabie ethical sentences are 
“absolute” or “intrinsic, not empincalK 
calculable, and indefinable in factual 
terms. The normabve svmbols in a 
sentence name no concepts add noth 
mg to the factual content Thus norma 
me sentences are not capable of being 
true or false They sunpjv express cer 
lam feehngs of the speaker Thei are 
not ev en assertions that the speaker has 
a certain feeling for such asserbons 
would be empincal and subject to 
doubt. Thus we remote the quesnon 
of their hanng any validity at all 
But how, then can we dispute about 
va^ue"^ Ayer maintains that actually we 
neyer dispute about quesbons of value, 
but only about quesbons of fact. The 
panem usual m such a dispute is to 
exhibit to our opponent yyhat we be¬ 
lieve to be the facts, assuming a com 
roon frameyyork of yxilue statements, 
and attempt thus to bting Kim. to our 
yvav of seeing the facts. 

As to relipous knowWge, we can 
not apjieal to tautologies for factual 
truth about God for these are mere 
sbpulabons of our oivn Nor can yve 
haye empirical propositions about God 
for we can concciie of no expenence 
which yyould bnng us different sense- 
contents if God exists than if he does 
noL Hence the nobon is metaphysical 
and meaningless. 

Ayer applies a complete phenomenal 
ism to the cradiuonai problems of the 
self and knowledge of the world. He 
denies that the gnen needs a Jogtcai 
rather than sensory justifcaoon. Bir 
iher he rejects the pattern of subject 
act-ohject as an account of pcrccpuon 
He defines a scnse<ontent not as the 
object but asapartof scnsc^xpcnence 
so that the existence of a sense-content 
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always entails the existence of a sense 
cxpcncncc Hence, the question of 
whether scnse<ontcnls arc mental or 
ph)sical IS inapplicable Such a dis 
tinction can apply only to the logical 
constructions which are derived from 
them The difference between mental 
and phjsical objects lies in differences 
between the sense^ontents, or m the 
different relations of sense-contents that 
constitute objects 

The self may be explained m similar 
terms ' It is, in fact, a logical construc¬ 
tion out of the sense-experiences which 
constitute the actual and possible sense 
history of a self To ask its nature is 
to ask what relationship obtains be¬ 
tween sense-experiences for them to 
belong to the sense-history of the same 
self Rather than retain ilie metaphysi 
cal notion of a substantive ego, we can 
identify personal identity simpl) in 
terms of txidily identity, and mat m 
turn 1 $ to be defined m terms of the 
resemblance and continuity of sense- 
contents To saj anything about the 
self IS always to say something about 
sense<ontcnts I know other selves em 
piricallv, just as I know ph) steal things 
and my own self empirically 

Aver urges the unity of philosoph) 
with the sciences Rather than aciuallj 
validating scientific theory the philos 
opher s function is to elucidate the sym 
bols occurring m it It is essential to 
the task that he should understand sci 
ence Philosophy must develop into the 
logic of science 

As well as providing further exposi 
Uon, Ayer s introduction to the seond 
edition contains some modifications of 
doctrine which deserve notice In the 
interim between editions he came to 
accept a belief of the logical positivists 
which he opposed in the first edition 
that some empirical statements maj be 


considered conclusively verified These 
are "basic statements,” referring to the 
sense-content of a single experience, 
and their conclusive verification is the 
inunediate occurrence of the experience 
to which they refer As long as these 
merely record what is experienced and 
say nothing else, they cannot be 
factually mistaken, for they make no 
claim that any further fact could 
confute But this change makes little 
difference to the chief doctrine, Ayer 
maintains, for the vast majority of prop 
ositjons are not of this sort 
Ayer introduces the term "observa 
tion-statement,' to designate any state 
ment ‘ which records an actual or pos 
sible observation " To remove the ob¬ 
jection that, as onginally stated, the 
principle allows any indicative state¬ 
ment whatever to have significance, 
Ayer amends its expression to say that 
the principle of verification requires of 
a literally meaningful, nonanalytic 
statement that it should be either di 
recti) or indirect!} verifiable For jt to 
be directly verifiable it must be an ob¬ 
servation-statement or, in conjunction 
with one or more observation-state¬ 
ments must entail at least one other 
observation statement not entailed by 
the other observation statements alone 
To be indirectly verifiable, first, in con 
junction with certain other premises, a 
statement must entail one or more 
directly verifiable statements not de- 
ducible from the other premises alone 
and, second the other premises must 
include no statement that is not either 
analytic, or directly verifiable, or in 
directly verifiable independently 

Aver gives up the position that a 
■pnon propositions are linguistic rules, 
for they can properlv be said to be both 
true and necessary, while linguistic 
rules cannot be called true and are ar 
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bitrary Descnptne linguistic state¬ 
ments of contingent empincal fact of 
language usage are, Iioweser, the basis 
for statements of logical relationships 
—which are necessary truths A)erad 
nuts doubts as to whether his account 
of the expenences of others is correct, 
yet says,' I am not convinced that it is 
not' He confesses error in assuming 
that philosophical anahsis consists 
mainly m providing ‘definitions m 
use’ Such a result is the exception 
rather than the rule and in fact, for 
statements about material things such 
definition becomes impossible, since 
‘no finite set of observation-statements 


IS ever equivalent to a statement about 
amatenal thing" 

Hnally, rather than classify philo¬ 
sophical statements alongside saentific 
statements Ajer states that 'it is m 
corral to say that there are no philo¬ 
sophical propositions For, whether 
they are true or false, the propositions 
Aat are expressed in such a book as 
this do fall into a speaal categor) 

or denied by philosophers 
" The lexicographer is concerned 
with the use of parucular expressions, 
but the philosopher, vvnth classes of ex 
pressions and ms statements, if true, 
are usually analjtic. 


PERSONAL REALISM 


Author JamesBissect Prate 0875 1944) 
Type of work Epistemology 
Ftrst published 1937 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

Images and ^mhoU are not the objects they refer to, objects en« tndevend 
ently of symbols, and symbols have meanings only because selves endow them 
with meanings 

h amcsivmg mdtvM ihmgi we may be led, by oar kaowledge of the re 
tfecu m whwh they are „mdm. to are the same coneept for them, Platomso, 
ana nominalism are indefensible extreme positions 

Rationalism concerns ttself wttlt the eharaaers of thtngs at the expense of the 
independent existence of things ‘ 

A trae ,adgment conesjmds to objects in the sense that the oh,eel, may be 
as the judgment describes them as being ' •' 

Caasaum ts an ob,at,ve relatmn, there are sabslantatl, physical oh,eets » hath 
are causal factors in the order of nature 

New reahsm-reahsm^lhoa, dtmltsm-has dtfficttlty accoanmg for tlluaons 
tmd men^, cnitcal realism, whtch asserts the tndependent exts^ee of onto- 
logical objects disttnct from the epstemolopeal objects by which the former are 
known, K preferable ' 


This book is an expression and a 
defense of Pratts mature thought on 


the nature of human knowing and the 
status of the self m the worli He was 
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%cr) much concerned uuh human per 
sonahi^ and its moral and rclipious 
standing m tlic nature of things Pratt 
"■as a student of the psjchological 
aspects of religion and well sersed m 
hotli Lisicrn and Western religions 
Tims he hid a wide ptrspectwe and 
man) interests Personal /lenhsm is 
concerned with the clariHcation of his 
ideas on Insic themes in contemporary 
thought Ills purpose was to defend 
cniical realism with emphasis on dual 
ism and transcendence 

Pratt liegins h) drawing a contrast 
between rationalism and empiricism 
much after the minner of A K Rog 
eri. While rationalism stresses tlic logi 
cal coherence of thought and tends to 
identify thought and existence empiri 
cism dcsotes itself to the world of cm 
pineal facts to existence and the 
sartous hinds of existent things Ra 
iionalism tends to be abstract and <i 
ffion m Its outlook svhile empiricism 
dwells on concrete experience and be 
liefs The infliienee of Ins teacher 
William James is shown here in 
Pritts thought He was willing to 
learn from rationalism all he could 
but sought empirical probability about 
bisic questions He argues that philoso¬ 
phy has something to add to the spe¬ 
cial sciences It asks unavoidable ques 
tions about the general nature of hu 
man knowing about causation and 
about the relation of mind to matter 
questions which the saences do not 
quite broach 

In his discussion of the term mean 
ing Pratt refers to the wide extension 
of the use of the term but chooses 
two examples apparent in e\er)diy ex 
perience as central namely pointmg 
or reference and the s gnificance of 
sj-mbols such as words The first of 
these two meanings of meaning 


comes out in the sentence ‘No I do 
not mean Rome, N Y but Rome 
Italy Tlic proper name denotes se 
Iccts points to an object TTie second 
meaning of meaning is apparent 
when a sjnonjm of a word or phrase 
IS gnen as m a definition Dog 
means the animal that barks While a 
person can mean in the sense of refer 
ring lo something a sj’mbol acquires 
meaning through linkage in experi 
cnee 

There are of course several interest 
ing philosophical points involved 
Proper names must be distinguished 
from general names and both from 
abstract terms These Items are taken 
up in logic and are under considerable 
discussion today What Professor Pratt 
chose to stress as an empiriast is the 
point that while symbols have mean 
ing or significance their objects are 
only what they are Objects are in 
dependent of symbols what we seek 
to do IS to characterize objects This 
reference to objects and their char 
aciciiration has been too much neg 
Iccted by psychologists It is at this 
point that Pratt introduces the ques 
tion of transcendence The image or 
symbol used is not the object referred 
to It is in terms of this contrast that 
Pratt defends cnUca! realism against 
idealism and various forms of the new 
realism The note of personal realism 
IS struck m the asseruon that it is a 
self which puts meaning into symbols 
Pratt argues—against the logical posi 
tivism of the Ume—that statements 
have meaning apart from their venfica 
tion Venfication and its methods con 
cem knowledge and truth 

Pratt deals with the perennial topics 
of terms and relations uruversals and 
existence. He regards relations as m 
temal but not wholly constitutive of 



their terms. This is a natural, empirical 
wess Atjam, qualitatu’c data are not 
anaU-zable into relations. On the other 
hand, acquired properties do inv-oh-e 
relations a person could hardU be a 
fallier apart from paternity Tuminj* 
noss to unncrsals, Pratt seeks to avoid 
both Platonism, which tends to reify 
them and extreme nominalism uhicn 
denies them altoj^ther \Vc discoser 
character ssith induaduals. In conceir 
ing indniduals, we mas be led to use 
the same term for them Then \ve 
hase a class and speaL. of a common 
connotation \Vc are also Iikelv to 
speak of the members of a class as 
similar, similar wnth respect to some 
charactcnsuc. After all, ss-e are think 
inp about objects, not intuiting them 
This fits m with cnocal, referential 
realism Language and communication 
support Tree ideas" or concepts: We 
speak both of concepts and of con 
eeinng just as we speak of percepts 
and perceiving We must be caretui 
here and not make unnecessary en 
UQes. What do vve grasp in conceiv 
mg? It would seem to be the general 
properties of thmgs. In grasping these 
general properties, we hare know] 
edge about the thmgs But the danger 
to avoid is that of making entities out 
of them To call concepts murersals en 
courages this tendenev Even to speak 
of nmversalia tn re gives them some¬ 
thing of this status. No minalis m has 
wanted to stress mdinduals and their 
simflan^ Here, it vrould seem, we 
have the job of adjustmg the mechan 
ism of human knowing with its use of 
concepts to the ontological situadcm 
So-called psychological nommalism 
with Its stress on sensations and images 
could not qmte do justice to transcend 
ent knowing We know through and 
by means of concepts. It imght be 


said that the term universal Is tied in 
wth the functt(m of cof^mtwr Rir 
example, wc know that this thing is 
squire, and also that tlujt thing is 
square. 

Pmt makes much of exist enc e as 
contrasted with essences or conwpts. 
Here he is arguing against objectire 
rationalism of the Blanshard vanety, 
which IS also to be found in Royce 
and Joachim He wnies that rauonal 
ism rules out change, duration, and 
mdmdualit) He argues that, after all 
the qualities of thinK are abstracted, 
there remains a residue which is not 
identical vnih them. Here lies the that 
as disunct from the vrhat As an era- 
pinast, Pratt regarded this distmction 
as basic 

Inentably, Pratt was led to defend 
the correspondence iheorv of truth, 
rabonalist supports the co¬ 
herence thcon He argues that since 
the judgment in an individual mind 
can refer to objects outside itself, the 
judgment may correspond to these ob¬ 
jects m the sense that as referents thev 
are what the judgment asserts them to 

He claims that the pragmatic 
theory of truth is not so different from 
the coherence theory as is usuallr 
supposed He argues that the pnnaples 
of logic apply to the world for without 
them, we could not investigate it. 

Professor Pratt uses solipsism as a 
sort of tesL In a way, George Santa 
vana dd the same and got animal 
faith Pratt on the other hand, stresses 
^wscendence and commurucabon 
Communicabon he argues, works 
A^gh the body and the use of svm 
tols. A letter sent to China is read br 
the reapient and understood The 
panpsvxJiist IS a realist of sorts who 
wants to interpret the matenal world 
as ultnnately mental m nature. The 



pragmatist seeks to read everything m 
terms of an if then relation observ 
ability IS substituted for enduring 
things Such endurance is considered 
by the pragmatist as unvenfied unneo 
essary improbable and really mean 
ingless In Pratt s opinion pragmatism 
IS nearer to solipsism than it admits 
We have already noted that Pratt like 
A K Rogers found objective idealism 
or objective rationalism very ambigu 
ous in Its claims such theories confused 
thought and things 
As one would expect Pratt takes 
causation to be an objective relation 
It must be distinguished from general 
causal laws and from mere invanabil 
tty Time flow, important for causal 
tty, makes it different from logical 
tmphcation 

In his discussion of the general, 
realistic hjpothesis Pratt defends the 
belief in substance and in phjsical 
things as factors in the executive order 
of nature Later as we shall sec he 
supplements it with an appeal to thcis 
tic purposiv eness This is prepared for 
b> nis dualism and his idea of the self 
Pratt then proceeds to consider the 
"nevv realism or as he calls it realism 
Without dualism I le nghtiv points out 
that reilism had once ruled almost un 
ucstioned hut that it was ncarlv 
riven from the field bv various 
schools of idealism—Ccrkeleian Kant 
lan neo-Kantian and positivist As he 
remarks in the last part of the nine* 
teenth centun it was about all that a 
philosophers reputation was worth to 
suggest there was anvthing in realism 
In the United States pragmaiism un 
doubtcdl) operated as * iransitK’n 
movement llie camnaipn of locwal 
p^tiMsm hsd much the same context. 
Tlut IS proluhh whv it and pragma 
tism got along so well together One 


could do without epistemology and 
ontology if one had colorful slogans 
praising the unity of science, together 
with a suflicienc} of logical and Iin 
guistic puzzles Often this is the way 
m which advance is made m philoso- 
phj 

Since Pratt lived through this era 
It IS interesting to note his reactions. 
The first step was to regard mind as 
pure activat) a sort of transparent 
awareness This gave a form of naive 
realism mind contemplates the non 
mental—which maj consist of what 
were called sense-data British neorcal 
ism tended to take this form while 
American new realism followed sug¬ 
gestions m William James and ended 
m a panobjcctivism which sought to 
eliminate 'mental awareness" and allv 
Itself wnth behaviorism But how deal 
with illusions and with memorv? Pratt 
expresses the belief that the role of 
ideas m knowing cannot he avoided 
and that "ideas" were in some measure 
invented to supplement naive realism 

American new realism or cpiuemo 
logical monism as it was often called 
identified thing and Idea Tlie tulip 
one sees and one i idea of the tulip arc 
identical But it is hard tn carrv out 
this new concept in detail What was 
called ohiectivc rrlativivm was an at 
tempt to keep presentational or nilvx 
rcalivm bv mlrovluang relations of per 
opient organisms as nart of the cjuilify 
of thcohicei W hi chead explorm tliit 
vheme Pratt lin’Js that it simpiv wi*l 
rvot slv 

lie then gives his STnkm of crit cal 
realiim reminivrent of 1 ts cm ri’>u 
trem to r«vr»s in Cn /’ri'n"* 

It iv inlrrm nj t rv^te tin 
he fev>*n n PfWfl* d nrvti-'O I*- 
tween an rpo trrrv^'"^al t'yf 

«•» fwst *-^wal ri jrti r- ni d«i 
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not iHcralK include tlic ohjccfi It 
knmNi and iwo mlndt can concern 
thcnucKcn uiih m identical ohjnt 
Tlic )<)!» fnidcnth, it to undemand 
wriat liumm Inoumj^ intoKrt Pnti» 
diiilitm fatnrnl lilt adoption of nroatTs 
ttfmtno!og\ Inn lie Inu diflinili) con 
nccimp tlic q^ittemological object 
«itlj Inc oninbjgicj! one Quite righfl), 
Pratt op^ali to mjcliol igj againjt the 
nett rcalitm and <juot« Ariitotle and 
C. A Strong 

Tlic adiption of a mindliod) dual 
Itm makes tronjef«de«ce something 
of a m«ier\ Tliii is the ease stub 
Arthur 0 Lntejot as ttel! as uuh 
Pratt But if ttc can break dottn tran 
scendenee inlo a refertnee conneered 
with response nnd the esideniial value 
of sensofv data under the control of 
external tnings tnnsccndencc becomes 
an achievement resting on the form 
and to" strticturc of perceiving It is 
the chair itself, uhich uc arc hxiking 
at referring to and characterizing 
Materialism parallelism and inter 
action remain to be considered Ac* 
cording to Prair traditional matcnal 
ism tended to cpinbcnomcnalism and 
It IS hard to see how logical imphea 
tjon could be given a base in phpical 
causal necessity Pratt agrees with Paul 
sen that we mean dilTcrcnt things by 
the phjsical and the psjchical But all 
this may signify that traditional think 
mg was dominated by wrong assump- 
uons Pratt is open minded enough to 
consider an identity theory along the 
lines of emergence and double knowl 
edge His chief objection seems to be 
that It does not do jusuce to the self 
Pratt s basic objection to the double 
knowledge view would seem to be 
logical The essence the brain as a 
structural and moving system is not 
identical with the essence pain De 


Ujit PtflcT uvm\ to have had much 
the nmc logical objection Hmsever 
the adi-ocatc of the douhlcknouletlge 
view might well rcpij that he is not 
asserting the identitj of these two 
meaning only thit the ivnc of 
lnowJct],;e given m the one winch is 
Inowleilge about does not reach par 
liapiljon in cerebral actnitv and that 
In ctnsciouiness the agent is on the 
imide of this actnitv Pntt recognizes 
the lubtlctv of this iheorv hut keeps 
to hif dualism Certamlv, such an cn 
larged matcfiahsm must explore the 
status and function of awareness and 
consciousness 

Prill then prixwds to defend inter 
actmnism wiih dualism of process be¬ 
cause of Ins conviciion that complete 
piralJcJum would involve an exiranr 
dinan senes of coincidences. 

In introilueing the thcor) of inter 
action the author notes tliat the mean 
«ng of mind which identifies it with a 
stream of consciousness docs not do 
justiw to all we actual!) mean In 
mind Consciousness is fragmentarv 
and docs not have the substantive 
unitv which reasoning and decision 
impiv More is needed there must be 
agenev Tlie self is such an agent and 
It IS the self which interacts with the 
bod) Such a self is organic to the 
bod) or embodied The self is the 
mmd as perceiving conceiving and 
wiHing Because its unit) with the 
body IS so intimate I feel that who¬ 
ever does things is I Yet the body 
IS not a part of the self It is rather 
vw closest environment or as 

W E Hocking puts It a piece of 
property of the self In perceiving 
for instance the self and the brain act 
^ntly making up a unitar) whole 
ratt js inclined to adopt the theory 
that the self has the capacity of pro- 
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ducing vns.itions ind meanings m re- 
spnnv; lo scnsorj processes of the 
brain Tins is the logic of animism 
Perhaps onI\ an cnlirgcd, csolutionarj 
materialism with a clear cpistcmolog) 
can meet animism 

In the chapter on Knoulcdgc and 
the Self” a strong argument is put 
fonsard for the purposne and unifj 
mg role of the self as a subject As 
sociationism and c\cn Ccslah theoncs 
arc rejected as not doing justice to ac 
tiMly and organizational power Tlunh 
mg judging and planning do not 
terminate in sensations and images 
It IS the self which refers bejond the 
given lo what is meant Arguments 
from Descartes Kant Rudolf Lotze 
and Franz Brentano are used There 
still remains the question of just what 
the subject is It is not the / of self-eon 
sciousness ^vlth its social overtones 
hut IS presupposed by it Feelings as 
subjecuve maini to the self 

The sell then is a concrete sub- 
«iance exercising capacities It is an 
agent and has inherent unity It mam 
tains Itself in and through its experi 
ences In some sense it endures 
through time but n also changes m 
It The question of the nature of self 
consciousness has been an important 
one from the time of the ancient In 
dian thinkers to Hume We have 
knowledge about the self Do we have 


also some sort of direct acquaintance 
with It? Pratt finally takes his stand 
on a kind of intuition of the self as 
subject 

In his treatment of the will and its 
freedom Pratt rejects indeterminism 
and supports self determination Here 
again the stress is upon actunty 

In what sense can there be a science 
of man? Can psychology formulate 
laws like those of physics and chemis 
try? Pratt doubts it We car^ have 
statistical generalizations and types but 
It IS unlikely that we can make deduc¬ 
tive predictions of the sort the m 
organic sciences achieve For Pratt 
the nature of the self must be con 
sidered Laws connect events but 
selves make decisions 

Pratts speculations are along teleo¬ 
logical and theistic lines A purpose 
must be a cause if it is to have an 
effect Is there evidence of purpose in 
nature as a whole? Pratt suggests a 
kind of immanent teleology in the 
long development of living things 
The analogy between the self and 
the body is usable for theism God 
may act as a musician who improvises 
on an instrument but perhaps not all 
things are under his control Pratt 
does not believe m special providences 
of the popular religious kind he ad 
mits that we are here m the realm of 
overbeliefs of speculation 
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PniNCirAi Ideas Advanced 


Prflc;rrwlm» ts tmporl/iul lecmte of tls emphasis on cotilcxis and operations- 
the method is useful for the clartficatton of ideas 

Desf ite j'frtqmnium s usefulness as a method of clarification it errs in rejecting 
objects antecedent to knou ledge to uhich an idea must conform if it ts to he 
true 

The ttlternatnc to a theory of fercejtion uhtch makes ilcas the objects of 
j'crcej tion is an operational realism a theory uhich rejects sensations as myths 
and uhich understands perception as a sense operation directed at objects 
A coopcratixc uorking of naturalism and humanism of science and art 


IS the natural outcome of a theory m t 
hjsics ts regarded as unfortunate 

This collection of essaj-s bj Profes 
sor Woodbntlgc was presented to the 
author on the occasion < f his seven 
tieth birthclav hj Amherst CoH^c 
The Univcrsitj of Minnesota and Co¬ 
lumbia University institutions wtli 
which he had been assoented He was 
a graduate of Ami erst where his inter 
cst m nhilosoph) had been stimulated 
b) a famous teacher of the subject 
Professor Carman and he had taught 
at both Minnesota and Columbia The 
cssaj-s were careful!) selected to bring 
out in a unided W3) Woodbndges 
position and Its development Its prior 
ity to the work of G E Moore and 
Bertrand Russell is worth noting 

The collection beg ns with the es 
saj Confessions which Woodbridge 
contributed to the project Coitemjo- 
rary American Phtlosojhy After this 
conscientious review of his thought 
come sections on metaphj’sics logic 
consciousness and cognition TJie con 
elusion consists of addresses on various 
occasions Taken together the matenal 
nes a dear picture of the man and 
IS work and anyone who reads these 
essajs carefully is put into touch with 
philosophy as it was developing in the 
United Stales in the first part of the 
twenueth centut) 


htch the antithesis betueen jcicmcc and 


Woodbndges reaction to pragma 
tism 1 $ particularlv interesting It was 
similar to that of the new realists 
and lilt critical realists. It is dear 
that lit wanted cognition to be direct 
and he was fearful of a subjective 
consciousness engrossed with ideas” 
Woodbridge had a keen interest in 
the history of philosophy and a sense 
for Its currents Of etjual importance 
was his interest m the growth of the 
positive sciences. In a broad sense he 
was a realist as much one of attitude 
as of speafic doctrine It is said that 
he w-is fond of quoting from Matthew 
Arnold the saving Things are what 
thev are a id the consequences of them 
will be what they will be why then 
should we wish to be deceived? 

Professor Sterling Lamprecht one 
of Woodbr dge s students who later 
taught at Amherst sums up his teach 
ers perspective in these words This 
kind of attitude was bound to generate 
doctnnes when it was firml) sustained 
through a course of philosophic reflec¬ 
tions It was bound to generate meta 
physical doctnnes The metaph)-sical 
view resulting was analytic in charac¬ 
ter and was concerned with nature 
and mans inclusion in it There was 
nothing about this metaphysics of that 



transcendental import which current Anstotles categones of prime matter 
positivism has in mind when it rejects and form in order to substitute struc 
metaphysics Perhaps the term ontol ture behavior and a natural teleology 
ogy IS less misleading In any case the of sequence These general character 
Viennese positivists were contending istics of the world he thought of as 
with German idealists and existenbal metaphysically fundamental One can 
ists and had little knowledge of Amen note a certain impatience with episte 
can philosophy mology as was the case with Dewey 

Both American pragmatism and There was frustration the feeling that 
American realism were in the main philosophy had become so immersed 
naturalistic m perspective While Brit in the operation of knowing that it 
ish empiricism tended to link up with had made states of mind their own 
Hume such was not so much the case objects But was epistemology to blame 
in American thought Woodbridge here? Is not the concentration on states 
tended to wrestle more with Locke of mind a bad foundation for episte 
than with Hume He kept up an inter mology? After all can we have knowl 
est in Aristotle and sought to tense edge about our world without cogni 
the ancient categones It is evident tive operations? The struggle between 
that the parochialism of Cambndge pragmatism new realism and critical 
talking to Oxford did not dominate realism in American philosophy was 
his thought Philosophers who get en to concern itself with the need for a 
grossed in minor technicalities are reonentauon m epistemolow Prama 
sometimes led to affirm the incredible tism under Dewey took the path of 

and Woodbridge sensed this danger in a logic of inquiry but Woodbndge 
connection with traditional idealism wanted to keep ideas and thinw some 
Surel) the world 18 not mind depend how together Consciousness beheld 
ent The cure he advocated was ever was relational It seems that he meant 
fresh contact with concrete realities by consciousness cognition or con 
confront the abstract with the factual sciousness of something The term is 
take second thoughts unfortunately ambiguous A stream of 

In his Confessions Woodbndge consaousness—to use James s expres 
indicates that Aristotle Spinoza and sion—is one thing and an act of cog 
Locke were the philosophers m whom nition or directed knovIedge<Iaim is 
he was most interested Perhaps another 

Hobbes should be added When San While a little impatient uith the 
tayanas Life of Reason came out in louities of epistemology Woodbndge 
1905 Woodbndge reviewed it it faced up to unavoidable problems, 
seemed to him a matchless comracn Somehow ideas mind and the order 
tary on human thinking for H ex of things had to be brought together 
hibited the passage from the natural WTule Locke stressed ideas Spinoza 
to the ideal from common sense to emphasized logic and discourse and 
reason The continued interest in San substance Here was kinship with Ar 
tajana at Columbia as against his neg istotle In this selling Woodbndge 
leci at Harvard perhaps stems from worked out his analvtic meiaphvsics of 
this enthusiasm structure and behavior and his notion 

Woodbndge was seeking to revise of natural tcJeologv To Anstotle, he 
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Ort-cd Iiii recognition of tlic impor upon operations One can understand 
tance of language 1 ruth is not a mat olhcrvsisc cr)ptic remarLs if one fo- 
ter of nature the wjuig of things m cuscs on tluir contexts Woodbridges 
Such rctros^tion enables us to fcmirls on Whitehead and Sir Arinur 
comprehend \voodbftdgc$ intellectual Lddington in this connection shosv ro- 
Od)-sscs It IS clear tliat he had cirlj bust common sense What does one 
rejected suhjccinism and idealism mean bj socictj? Ilosv could one send 
because thej invohed uroiig jxrspec- out a message tomorrow and rcccise it 
tucs But the job was to amnect todaj> To answer such questions any 
cognition with tlic natural order of shift in soeabularj should be indi 
things. What he was after ssas a cated sshat is the context of ones re¬ 
direct rcahsvi As with the new rcibsts marks? The dogma sshich denies that 
who were becoming \ocal at the time ideas could possibly represent stand 
this was taken to invxilvc presentation for or duplicate objects might well 
alism or the gisenness of the object submit itself to pragmatic analysis 
Woodbridgc struggled with icnsMions In die second essay mentioned 
in this connection Can they be gisen abote Woodbridgc queries Desseys 
up and l»e translated into sensmgs? proncncss to dialecucal discourse 
Dewey faced die same problem in a While granting Dexerys starting point 
similar attempt to escape the subjeciwe the net^ to exercise intelligence in re- 
and the intra-cottical But cannot we llectne thinking on problems Wotid 
have a direct realism while regard ng bridge does not admit that it inxohcs 
sensations as guiding perceiving when a rejection of objects antecedent to 
pcrccning is regarded as a referential knowledge to which knowledge must 
act concerned widi external things? conform to be successful He asks 
The emphasis then is upon cognizing whether Dewey s rcjecuon of anteee- 
as a mediated achiexemcnt dent objects follow’s from his emphasis 

A good place to begin if one wants upon inquiry He claims diat Dewey s 
to appreciate Woodbridges setting in statement lo the effect that onlv the 
Amencan thought is with the essays concJintons of refleane inquiry are 
The Prom se of Pragmatism and knoxin begs the quesuon Really do 
“Experience and Dialectic what things are and the way they op- 

Woodbridge believed that the value crate depend on the outcome of in 
of pragmatism lay in its stress upon quiry? Is there not a touch of anthro- 
the clarification of meanings and that poroorphism m Deweys position? 
the shift to the problem of truth was Man is a sample of nature but there 
in many ways unfortunate ‘When it are many other samples Dewey seems 
was claimed that an idea is true be to argue them into illegiUmacy”^He ex 
cause It works the rejoinder was ready presses a preference for the precarious 
and well nigh inevitable that an idea and incompleted The outrome is a 
works because it is true As a good dialectical playing off of the perma 
Aristotelian Woodbridge probably took nent and the chang ng in a conceptual 
agreement with existence to be the way against one another D alectic is 
criterion of truth put m the place of the kind of meta 

The valuable feature of pragmatism physics that fits in analytically with in 
was then its stress upon context and vesti^Uon Why did Dewey think in 
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this fashion? One answer is that he Why does it appear different? Why 
associated permanence with the time does the straight stick in water appear 
less and eternal of objtctwe idealism bent? His answer is that the stick must 
Woodbridgc IS restrained m his cnti appear bent under these conditions 
cisms hut they ha\c point It is unfor Science has its explanation m terms of 
tunatc that so mans American philoso optics Railroad tracks should look as 

E hers think that tficy ha\c to choose though they comerged 
etween Russell s ptiilosophj as in In Nature and Mtnd Woodbndge 
spired h) Hume and sitalized by math does not once refer to Moore There 

ematical logic and Dcwc) s instrumen were at this time two centers of 
talism Wo^bndge was seeking a real thought in the English-speaking world 
istic altcrnaine The British group gradually edged 

In his criticism of cpistcmologs awas from the Americans and the era 
Woodbndge had in mind the Lockian of Moore Russell and Wittgenstein 
interposition of ideas as cognitnely began Oxford talked with Cambridge 
terminal He had learned the lesson of and Amencans began to listen m The 
1-ockes unpcrcened things and us whole development is complex and it 
support for idealism and thus he must not be oversimplified 
thought of cpislcmologj coutextuaUy Is there not another alternative to 
In his theory of perception Dewey subjectivism? The whole question of 
was motivated much as Woodbndge the mechanism of perceiving comes up 
''as by the feat of a subjective mind for cons deration May not sensations 
It would be absurd to end up with guide response and be information-car 
cognition terminating on and con rying? What we reallv do in perceiving 
cerned only with mental states i« the is to refer selecuvely to the things 
brain One must firmly reject this cor around us and to characterize them 
tical and subcutaneous view of the Wc develop concepts in touch with 
statusof mind What isan alternative’ the information carrying sensations 
Presentational realism Things are as but the import of the concepts is ob 
they are experienced It is jn affair of jective and concerns what we are re 
behavioral transacuons In many ways femng to The unit on which all this 
Woodbndges answer is similar to is founded is sensorimotor The brain 
Deweys Eyes and ears are for sensing is not primarily concerned with itself 
what IS out there to be sensed Sensing it is an organ of adjustment 
IS a form of cognition and does not re Having taken the alternative of 
quire those peculiar entities which sensing things and not having sensa 
psychologists call sensations “on* appearances to be used in 

The interesting fact is that Wood cognition of a referenual sort Wood 
bridge returned to this question again btid^ argued that consciousness must 
and again He had a marked feeling be relational Consciousness of some- 
for the realmes of the situanon thing is cogniUonal and makes no dif 
Nothing G E Moore wrote is supe ference to things 
nor to Woodbndge s little essay m this Woodbndge argues that sensauons 
hook entitled The Deception of the as traditionally conceived are myths 
Senses As he puts it our proper ques Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of Mind 

tion is not What is the thing? but C1949) has sought to do the same m 
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terms of linguistic bchasionsm What be taken account of Perhaps the posi 
Woodbridge puts in the place of sensa Use sacnccs have Bcct too much un 
tions arc sensings operations directed dcr the spell of the mechanical and 
at objects TIic opentions are the literary humanism has tended to look 
same it is the objects that differ backward and exalt the past But the 

Thus both Dewey and Woodhndge present alone is actual and creative It 
returned to nine or presentational is well to have a long vista but it 

realism in order to escape subjectivism should lead up to the situation of the 

Things arc as they arc sensed though time Thus the cooperative working of 
sensing has its complex external con naturalism and humanism of saence 
ditions as m the case of the stick that and art is the thing to be desired 
looks bent m the water or the case of The antithesis between science and 
converging railroad tracks But could metaphysics is unfortunate Wood 
we not equally saj that we perceive bndge believed While Anstotle bad a 
through our sensations thus condi cosmology which has been outgrown 
tioncd the things we arc looking at? his metaphysics is concerned with first 
We use the evidence of our senses a principles it emphasizes categones or 
locution which is well founded In this the general features of being and it is 
manner also we can escape the infiu quite prepared to apply these m the 
ence of the introspective tradition com special sciences In his reformula 
bined as this was with the limited tion of Anstotehamsm Woodbridee 

causal approach which neglected re wanted to avoid nutena tmma and 

sponse Sensations are not cognitively form and put in their place structure 
terminal but they are aids in pereeiv and behavior Nature is structure As 
mg It was this line that the CTitical a believer m substance Woodbndge 
realists began to explore So far as was opposed to an analysis m terms of 
cogmuon is concerned it is also a form events alone 

of objective realism that is it is the Woodbndges addresses reveal the 
external thing to which we are re man and his outlook They are sane 
spending and to which we are refer and robust In the Enterpnse of 

^^”8 , 1 1 1 I r» , Learning the emphasis is upon 

Curiously enough while the United knowledge and the inquisiuon of 

States has been conventional^ a reli truth —Bacons phrase Let us keep 

giousarea its social science and pbiloso- the imagination awake and creative 

phy have been dominantly naturalistic Woodbndge urged the life of reason 
as IS recognized abroad None of the is unquestionably the best life for man 
four existentialist theologians Man Santayana is here allied with Aristotle 
tarn Berdyaev Buber and Tilhch of against any popular form of pragma 
whom we bear so much these days is tism 

an American thinker In The Discovery of the M nd 

Woodbndge of course antedated Woodbndge deliberately propounds 
existentialism He was concerned to the bel ef that the university is the 
qual fy tradiuonal naturalism by in most important of human institutions 
clud ng man in nature and spell ng It is well to have such a thing said in 
out a natural teleology In his view these days of giant corporations and 
everything is somehow real and must organizational men It marks the dis 
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tinction bet^veen pure and applied 
science How are these to be ordered? 

The lecture on “The Practice of 
Philosophy has an amusing remark on 
confessing to other people that ones 
profession is that of being a philoso¬ 


pher There is, Woodbndge notes al 
ways surprise But one is left wonder 
mg whether there are not m addition, 
disbelief, amusement and a sense cf 
deep waters 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND 
THE SERVICE OF GOD 

Author Karl Barth (1886- ) 

Type of work Theology 
First published 1938 


Princtpal Ideas Advanced 

Christian theology must be Church theology and it must be centered m 
Clinst, natural theology rests on an error 

The paradox of revelation is that although Cod reveals himself, he ts forever 
the Midden God 

History has had two significant phases the history of Israel cf Gods faithful 
ness despite mans unfaithfulness and the history of the promise fulfilled, of 
Gods becoming one with man 

ClznstMM truth rests entirely on the fact of the resurrection of Cknst 

In the service of God man ts saved by Chmt from having to ]ustfy himself 
before the law, but he ts therefore bound by gratitude and love 


The current renaissance of Protes 
tant theology, after nearly a cen 
of theological de-empnasis and 
cultural accommodation has as its 
founder Karl Barth and as its date of 
birth 1918 After Immanuel Kants de 
structive interpretation of the Theistic 
proofs, Protestant theologians con 
cemed with a defense of Chnstianity 
against its cultured despiscrs fol 
lowed the lead of Friedrich Schleier- 
macher (1768 1834) understanding 
revelation m terms of a unique, 
universal experience called God con 
sciousness or absolute dependence' 
This ‘liberal ’ tradition, conUnuing 


through a diverse line from Adolph 
Hamack to Paul Tillich, led m its 
extreme modernist forms to teaching 
as H Richard Niebuhr says that a 
God without wrath brought men with 
out sin into a kingdom without judg¬ 
ment through the ministrauons of a 
Chnst without a cross ' Abo%e all, 
the unique centrality of Jesus Christ 
as the incarnate God man the impo¬ 
tence of the human wall the central 
ity of both Cross and Resunection 
tended to gwe way to a highly opti 
misuc doctrine of man, revelation as 
universal religious experience, a reli 
gion of morality, and Jesus as perfect 



man DifTcrcnm bciwccn rclip»on» mcnt notonlv on manUndkitalwjon 
were undcrtloixl pnmarilj In lcrm» of the I’rotc^tanl capitulation to nilture 
dcgfce Clirutianitv l*e»n}^ the mnit nartfi lilent hit effort t > that of clinh- 
morall) pvite InncaungU Clirmian ing a lielfr} «t nipht and whde gnwp- 
ity wat liecoming » cultural phenome- Ing for lupport finding that he hat 
non of Wrttern culture pullet! the hellnpe and awakened a 

Into thii liWral miliai came Harth tleepmg ctt\ Harths ’’fame" wai a! 
patior of a imall Swim church and mmt immediate otrmight he found 
theological advocate t f Schlciermachcr himvclf in the midit of a wide and 
At he tcllt It with lie Octman gtint tig*mnj» theological debate extending 
of the approaching war at threatening und miniihed into the present 
background the week!) ritual of ihar Tint firtt major work b) Barth was 
ing religious expcricncrs l>eeamc man not 50 much an exegesis of St Paul 
ifcstlv meaningless Unless the Divine as it was a violent challenge to the 
God of Creation stands in damning fundamental tenets of liberal thet logv 
judgment over the follies of prideful espcciallv those concerning revTlatnn 
men Cluivtianit) is simpiv irrelevant and mans finite cond tion Barths 
but if mans rebellion and Cods judg statements WTre extreme and his judg¬ 
ment establish as fact Kierkegaards ments uncompromising The most fa 
unheeded “qualitative distinction be- mousdvKite to result was that with hts 
tween time and etcmit) " Cod and earl) svmpathirer Emd Pfunner In 
man then the message of Christ as the vulumc Saiurnl Throlog} Brun 
Incarnate Mediator becomes the one net tned to remain lova! to Barths 
relevant proclamation bauc position while still making eon 

In exmoring the theological profun tact with the dictates of reason onlv 
ditics of orthodox Chnstianit) from bj establishing a natural human point 
this now existential human prcdica contact ufwn which Divine Grace 
ment Barth not onl) began the thco- maj oct Brunner insisted can there 
logical revival termed neoorthodox" be any iiul) human response anv an 
or nco-ncformation " but effected a swer to revelation which is not $ mplj 
fresh reexamination of Pauline theol Cods seif answer Barths rcplv was 
ogy and the thought of Stircn Kierke- emphatic God is Subject 

gaard (1813-1855) These three cle- never Object if he is to be known 
ments converged in 1918 in Barths ic can be onlv when the D vine Sub- 
theological Kambshell cnUtled T7i« jeet reveals humelf and walls a human 
Ejnstle to the Roi tatts Although the re^nse 

vanous editions of that volume show From this po nr the theological voca 
increasing movement avvaj from “lib- tion of Barth emerged At first he 
eral tenets this work from the first had undentood this central Chnstan 
was a fresh considerauon of St Pauls revelauon in large!} negative terms, 
doctrine of man from the perspective He likened revelauon to a crater left 
of Kierkegaards understanding of de- bv a meteor—not the object itself but 
spair original sin and the absolute onlj the result of the impact was visi 
centrality of Gods unique act in ble The impact of divnne judgment 
Chnst TTie theological world was npe on history was indelible but God him 
for such a pronouncement of judg- self remained forever hidden Gradu 
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all) Barths understanding of revcla rexelation Barths ansuer to this stipu 
Uon changed He remained consistent lation is one of the most uncompro- 
in his total rejection of the fl»wfogui mistng in the history of Christianity 
cntis maintain^ b) Roman Catholics —T certainly see—with astonishment 
and liberals for there is no \ isible anal —that such a science as Lord Gifford 

og> bctucen the natural and the su had in mind does exist I am 
pcrnatural realms God is total!) cons meed that so far as it has existed 
other But Barth came to see an anal and still exists it owes its existence 
ogia fulei (analog) of faith) which to a radical error It is Barth s central 
fines talid content to rc\e]ation for insistence that any theologian of the 
tn Christ the Dninc Subject has be- Reformation basing his faith as he 
come Object For men of faith operat must whollj upon Gods revelation 
tng m the Community of the Holy in Jesus Christ is ijnplicitly and ex 
Spint Mild communication concern plicitly opposed to all forms of natural 
ingthednineispossible theology His Gifford Lectures are the 

Consequently Christian theology attempt to clarif) natural theolog) by 
tnusi ha\e ts\o basic features It must exhibiting what he regards as its 
be Church theology—the internal dia strongest and most vehement opponent 
logue of the fellowship of belie\crs— —the theology of the Reformation 
and it must be completely Christo For this purpose Barth uses John 
centric eiery Chnstian affirmation Knoxs Scotush Confession of 1560 
must ha^-e the God man as both con as a s)-stematic summary of Reformed 
tent and norm The result has been theology 

Banhs monumental Church Dogmnt But Barths lectures base a second 
»cs CKtrchle Dogwwfih) still being intent as well not only is natural the- 
written Those volumes of that work oI<^ opposed but the Church s com 
which have been finished have al promising betrayal of its own founda 
ready placed Barth in the company oons must be challenged Judged by 
of Luther and Calvin as the great the- its anaent creeds ProtestanUsm must 
ologians of Protestantism ^ driven back to Scripture as its sole 

TTie best single volume for under authority 
standing Barth s position especially in For Barth God can be known only 
regard to philosophical inquiry is bis when the distinction between Creator 
Gifford Lectures of 1937 and 1938 and creature is drawn But since man 
entitled The K«ou ledge o/ God m d self righteousness universally 

the Service of God According to the makes himself or his works god 
Teaching of the Reforv ation Barths such a distinction is acknowledpd 
appearance as a Gifford Lecturer was only when God makes himself vis»h?c 
an odd ty requmng justification The thereby drawing the bounds of crea 
Will of Lord Gifford declared that the turelmess and smashing mans petty 
subject must he natural theology absolutes into the realm of the relative 
that saence of God his relation to Thus the only knowledge of God is 
the world and human morality re- faith but it is unique knowledge for 
sulung from such knowledge which it binds and commits one totally Its 
IS constructed by human reason in in objectivity comes not from human vin 
dependence of special supernatural dication but only from its own univer 
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sal ^-alidiiy in the life of the bclic\CT sociiion mins existence m Jngrati 

Yet the rc\clation is not the cJiraina tutle and selfccntLrtdncss is seen as 

tion of m\$ter) for the one revealed a "defacement of Gods image in man" 
IS the Hidden God—God remains at Dceausc this is a matter not simply of 

wan above mans concepts and poten acting against God but also of being 

Ualities In fact for Barth this ts the against him it can be undone b) God 

paradox of revelation—the Hidden alone Here is where Barth takes fun 
God of Majesn is with lit—this is damental exception to existentialist 
to call him father" Such a thing Christians such as Tillich For Tilhch 
simplj cannot be known by reason for mans awareness of the human di 
It IS so only if one is pcrsonall) ad Icmmi drives one to revelation Barths 
dressed os son Tins relation rests Chrisfo-ccntneit) operates even here 
not in necessity but in divine deci since mans dilemma is known only 
sion he who decides can be the only through Chnst if vve know that we 
rcvealcr of the decision cannot save ourselves we know al 

The Godman revelation which is ready that Vve arc saved by God This 
Jesus Chnst reveals that God takes is the tension which is redemption— 
man seriously although God does not humiliation for the sake of exaltation 
need his creation he wills it to be a Since histoiy is the plane of rcla 
reflection of his glory All creation tion between God and man its mean 
IS indebted to God for all exists by ing comes from Christ as its center 
him Cas Creator) through him (as Through Him history assumes two 
Sustaincr) and for him (as Re- parts The first is the histon of Israel 
deemer) But Christ separates man —the history of Gods faithtulness de- 
from the rest of creation for He re- spite mans unfaithfulness Israelites 
veals that man has been called to are chosen people sought judged 
fresent to the Creator the gratitude sustained by faith in Gods promise 
of the creation This is the meaning of a deliverer The second history is 
of man as the image of God —not that of the promise fulfilled—the 
that man possesses something but that Church as the history of Gods be- 
his destiny is to image God $ glory coming one with man These histones 
through gratitude It is on the basis repeat themselves in the sense that 
of this broad cosmic context that Adam s act is repeated throughout his 
Barths posiuon is so uncomprom sing loty and the Church is sustained by 
We know absolutely nothing about the One who has come and will come 
God the world or man outside of again The continuity of history is 
Jesus Christ without His revelabon that of those who emerge while man 
of the creating sustaining and gov again and again is unfaithful and 
emmg of the world of God s glory is judged Since the emerging ones 
and mans everything is confused are as guilty as all others conUnuity 
myth and wild metaphysic is a m racle vvh ch rests in the fact 

There is likewise no anthropology that these saving few admit their guilt 
except from the perspective of Chnst The true Church through I story is 
therein the validity of original s n the few who live m the promise of 
is seen In the light of man s intended God while knowing themselves un 
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complete Tor if Jesus Christ has not 
risen as man and therefore visi 
bly and corporally risen from the dead 
then He has not revealed Himself as 
the Son of God then we know noth 
ing about His having been so nor 
do we Inow anything of the infinite 
value of His sacrifice In that case we 
would have no knowledge of the for 
giveness of our sin or of our elechon 
or of Gods gracious decision in our 
favour In that case the whole Chris 
tian church is based on an illusion 
and the whole of what is called Chns 
tianity is one huge piece of moral 
senUmentalism This is the core 

of Barth s wholesale rejection of natu 
ral theology in all forms— our knovvl 
edge that this is no dream but the 
truth and the fact that we have re¬ 
ceived that knowledge rest entirely 
on the Easter message literally under 
stood 

Redempuon does not mean that the 
believer is visibly changed the change 
is in Christ and thus only by faith is 
it in man The change is that all 
things mans hopes direction future 
are made to rest upon Christ These 
are unknown yet fully known for they 
rest in the hands of One who cannot 
fail Th s for Barth is faith this is 
trust th s is perfect assurance this is 
salvation It is in this sense that the fu 
ture 1 $ founded upon the past and the 
future transforms the present 

What looms large in Barths theol 
ogy is the question of man s freedom 
for mans salvation is the work of 
God exclustvely This problem has to 
be balanced with Barth s view of sal 
v’ation which comes close to univer 
salism—God is the one who wills that 
all men be succoured and who ac 
knowledges our sin only as forgiven 
sm Now faith can proceed 


only from the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit But Barth affirms it is only the 
man of faith who knows his incapac¬ 
ity to prepare for persevere in or per 
feet faith only he can view the un 
faith of the unbeliever as inevitable 
Yet Barth affirms everyone comes 
to faith who in his freedom does not 
evade the action of God in Jesus 
Christ appointed for hm To the un 
believer this freedom comes as a chal 
lenge fo decide from the perspective 
of the decision made one can only 
confess that the decision itself was a 
Divine gift This does not mean that 
man is passive or that reason has been 
sacrificed For Barth the Holy Spint 
operates through the human spint 
faith <x^rs in a perfectly human 
Thus the decision for faith is 
made in the same wav as all other de 
cisions yet the fact that one does de- 
the doing of the Holy Spirit 
In effect what Barth is doing is in 
sisting that such problems as predesti 
nation and freedom are made insolu 
ble when systematized by logic rather 
they must be seen as soteridogical in 
ferences as confessions of faith not 
philosophical statements Faith con 
fesses election as a personal fact rea 
wn insists on freedom as a universal 
fact The believer can hold these in 
tension for he has experienced as fact 
both responsibility for sin and Chnst 

as Re source of salvation Barths in 

sights here have brought together as 
pects of liberalism and orthodoxy in 
such a vyay that St Pauls theology 
and tneolog cal method have been re¬ 
opened for fresh consideration 
Barths understanding of mans 
proper service to God follows quite 
conastently Once again bis under 
standing is in radical opposmon to nat 
Ural theology and to the Roman Gath 
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olic position Although there are nat 
Ural latvs, there can be no distinction 
between the natural and divine ends 
of man Gods law demands uncon 
ditional obedience, no distinction of 
degree is possible. But in Chnst we 
hno%v that the one man who stands be¬ 
fore the law IS Chnst, thus no man 
need justify himself before the law Je¬ 
sus Christ is both the law and its ful 
fillmenL SaU-abon means simply this— 
that Christs obedience, thanlcfulness, 
love, and service are imputed to man 
As a result the belie\er is freed from 
what he cannot do, but yet made to¬ 
tally subject to a new law, the law of 
grantude, and thus pemlence and lose 
to God and neighbor Obedience now 
tests alone m holdms to the fact of 
salvation in Chnst all things else, if 
not a reSecbon of this fact, ate not 
nghteousness but self righteousness 
E^aluatlng Barths position is as 
much an eidier/ot as the theolog) he 
espouses. He does not address the 
philosopher and does not expect to be 


heeded by him He is a Church the¬ 
ologian who claims nothing more Yet 
the philosopher cannot escape him, 
for, as these Gifford Lectures indicate, 
part of his witness is to oppose philo¬ 
sophical theology unceasmgly This is 
done not by cnticizing arguing, or 
employing dialogue, but by pro¬ 
claiming the teachings of the Refor 
mation as the "exact opposite’ of nat 
ural theology Perhaps no other man 
has so exhibited to the philosophers 
the fundamental difference of kind 
between "rational knowledge of God” 
and the 'rehgious life of faith" Per 
haps, too—as many Protestant theologi 
ans firmly belies e—it has been Barth 
more than any other man who has 
saved Protestant Christianity from 
slow death by innocuousness, extinc¬ 
tion by amalgarnabon Right or wrong, 
in stimulabng m Protestants a passion 
ate search for their fundamental raison 
detre, Barth is contnbubng sigmfi 
candy to the great theological renais 
sance of modem times 


LOGIC, THE THEORY OF INQUIRY 


Author John Dewey (1859-1952) 
Type of v.'ork. Logic, epistemolo^ 
First pxthltshed, 1938 


PuTNCiPAi. Ideas Ao'a^cxo 

LogK « .n,„.ry J..™ o th,crc,^^ •’•'or, •• •>•' covpr 

Tl„ procS If ••‘•S'’- Cl) •’•' 

(2) ••.' .„!..>«»» of o Ffl"■"’■“-S' “f “ l'Or>^<''r« 

OM w of •h' oa." >-'">• Of on ,n^^ (3) •>■' « 

im. un K h„'>th's,s. on onK'.To-’on of conu^nc" of crno,n o,rro o,n, 
C4 ,lL Ldtime 'lohoTOfon of ••,' hyp«ho„s, togolho, on,!, ooror,n^,ot Ir,, 
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to charactenze theyn as effective or ineffective, rather than as true o/fahe 


Logic, the Theory of Inquiry is 
John Deweys third extensive state¬ 
ment of his views on logic. In 1903 he 
contnbuted five articles to the volume 
Studies in Logical Theory Thirteen 
years later, in 1916 he expanded these 
views m his book Essays m Expert 
mental Logic Logic, the Theory of 
Inquiry, pubhshed m 1938, is the full 
est and most recent statement of his 
position CHe ivrote one other book on 
logic How We Think, which ap¬ 
peared m 1910-—a popular account 
rather than a technical philosophical 
discussion) These books published 
over a period of thirty five yean 
indicate that Dewey «as concerned 
throughout his life svith logical the¬ 
ory He adopted a position quite earl) 
in his career, and retained it and elab¬ 
orated on It as his o%vn philosophical 
thinking developed and matured The 
books also indicate the great impor 
tance Dewej attached to logical the¬ 
ory It IS no exaggeration to say that 
he regarded it as near the >er) center 
of his philosophical position Inasmuch 
as Dewey is perhaps the most 
widely known and most infiuential 
philosopher America has produced and 
since he regarded his logic as funda 
mental to his general philosophical 
onentation it is clear that Logic the 
Theory of Inquiry his final word on 
the subject is well ssorth study b) anv 
one who wishes to understand the role 
Dewey has plaj-ed in recent Amencan 
philosophy 


Although the book is important, it 
IS also forbidding It is long and it 
suffers from the defects found in al 
most all of Deweys technical wntmg 
namely, an odd technical vocabulary 
and a WTiting style that is tinng and 
hard to follow TTie key points are not 
highlighted but are almost buned in a 
text that is monotonously heavT In 
spite of the many examples and illus 
traiions Dewey gives, his wntmg re¬ 
mains abstract and colorless 


great many questions are 


cussed in the b<»k—too 


dis 


fact 


—-— ... uwiv— -mo many in lact 

to be cov ered in a short review But it 
IS possible to give a brief x&ume of the 
pr^s of inquirv, as Dewev sees it, 
and to discuss a few of the more con 
troversial elements m Deweys theorv 
The btle of the book Logic the 
I *^*^7 Ltquiry, indicates the prob¬ 
lem Dewey regarded as the chief one 
lor logic. Logic IS inquiry given a the¬ 
oretical formulation logical theorv is 
the comprehensive theorv of how peo¬ 
ple solve problems through conducting 
mquines Inquiry is the topic through 
out the book and n is Dewey s de- 
^ption of this process that gives the 
hook Its unique character as a study of 
logic ^ 

Dewey, departing from the usual ac 
counts of syllogism immediate infer 
and so on discusses the role he 
feels ihev play m inquirv instead of 
treating them as kinds of formal pal 
tms of deduction It is appropnafe. 
therefore to begin by noting what 



De^^ey means by "inquiry” He de¬ 
fines It as the "controlled or directed 
transFormauon of an indeterminate sit 
uation into one that is determi 
nate" The original ‘indeterminate’ 
situation IS replaced through inquiry, 
b) one that is "determinate or ‘um 
fied " 

Part of what Dewey meant by 
speaking of an “indeterminate situa 
tion’ as becoming "unified emerges 
out of the discussion which begins the 
book and precedes the account of in 
quiry proper The first hundred pages 
of the book are devoted to an account 
of the emergence of inquiry out of a 
matrix of antecedent biological and 
cultural conditions Dewey apparently 
belies ed that his naturalism required 
of him that he show a continuity be- 
h'een the prior biological and cultural 
activities which do not illustrate the 
peculiar charactenstics of inquiry and 
the more specific acuviues whi^ do 
His point is that inquiry develops nat 
urally out of behavior which is not in 
quiry According to Dewey the gen 
eral pattern of life behavior out of 
which inquiry emerges is of coarse, 
the pattern of ad]ustment between liv 
mg organisms and their environment. 
Generally, organisms find themselves 
at times out of adjustment with the 
environment, and dus forces them to 
take steps to restore the balance or 
harmony of a satisfactory adjustment 
Inquiry is one specific technique—a 
most important technique—^by means 
of which certain organisms (human 
beings) can sometunes restore a satis 
factory adjustment between them 
selves and the ennronment There is 
nothing mystenous about logical be¬ 
havior to Dewey, then It is a specific 
kind of human l^hanor that is 
erly sabsumed under the general be¬ 


havior of organisms as they seek to 
restore proper adjustment between 
themselves and the environment An 
‘indeterminate situation” is one in 
which the human organism is out of 
adjustment with the environment, 
when proper adjustment is restored, 
the situation is "unified ’ again 
There is another sense m which in¬ 
quiry (logic) IS not mystenous to 
Dewey He spends a considerable 
amount of time arguing that the prob¬ 
lem-solving in which all of us engage 
on the level of common sense and the 
problem-solving in which the tech 
meal expert engages are m their es 
senuals idenucal He proposes his the¬ 
ory of inquiry as an empirically de- 
nved and validated account of how 
people do, m fact, think It is an at 
tempt to explain how saentists, phi 
losophcrs machinists, housewives, and 
others proceed in trying to solve the 
problems they face in their bves. In all 
these cases Dewey feels, people find 
themselves in indeterminate situauons 
and adopt as the mtended outcome or 
consequence of action the desired res 
oluoon of these situaUons Inquiry is 
thus a process of insututing means to 
reach desired ends, and logic is the 
general empirical theory of this proc¬ 
ess TTie fundamental character of this 
means-consequence relahon which 
logic seeks to desenbe and explain is 
qualitabvely the same for common 
sense as it is for the most sophisticated 
scientific mvestigauon 

The denial that there is any signifi 
cant difference between common sense 
inquiry and the inquines of the tech 
nical experts is related to Deweys re¬ 
jection of the position that logic is a 
formal saence He rejects the view 
that logic IS the study of the forma] 
conditions which justify vahd infer 



ence He believes that such formalistic It is out of this siluauon that inquiry 
logical theories are really derived from grows 

metaphysical and epistemological the- Ca) Institution of a Prohlen: The 
ones that are either out of date or mis second stage of inquiry is reached 
tahen He calls such theories specta when the inquirer becomes aware of 
tor theories which declare that the the indeterminateness of the situauon 
logician should spend his time imesli m which he finds himself He then 

gating the eternal nature of thought begins to look for a way out of this un 
and Its eternal validity in relaUon to comfortable situation and when this 
an eternal realit) Dewey wanted happens the situation changes from an 
nothing to do with the eternal In indeterminate to a "problematic one 
opposiuon to such views Dewey If Dewey is emphatic in saying that 
thought that the emphasis should be the indetermmateness of the initial sit 
on what he calls the "evolutionary uafion is not merely in the mind of the 
method of the natural histoiy of inquirer vve may be just as emphatic 
thought and this in turn requires in sajing that a situation cannot be- 
that common sense problem-solving come problematic unless the inquirer 
be taken mto account just as fully as is himself ment^Iy involved. When 
scientific reasoning the doubt confusion and the rest do 

Dewey divides the process of in come to the attention of the inquirer— 
quiry proper into a senes of steps or in a sense when they are located m 
stages These stages are CO the mde- the mmd of the inquirer—then the 
terminate situanon C2) institution of situation as a whole becomes prob- 
a problem (3) determinauon of a lematic rather than indeterminate 
problem-soluuon hjpotheses CO rea This movement from the mdetermi 
soning and C5) the construction of nate to the problematic involves two 
judgment Each of these steps will acuviucs which really advance the m 
now be desenbed quiry It involves both Ca) seeing cer 

CO The Indeterminate SuuaHon tain facts—the elements of the total 
The process of inquiry is iniUated m situauon which are or are not out of 
what Dewey calls the indeterminate adjustment—and also Cb) seeing just 
situauon He states that the indeter what the problem is Problems ahvajs 
imnate situauon is Ijy its very nature grow out of actual situauons Further 
quesuonable uncerUin unsettled dis more to rmstake the problem involved 
turbed troubled confused full of con is to embark on a WTong headed effort 
flicnng tendencies These condiUons to resolve the disequihbnum Thus 
It should be noted pervade the ^ven the situauon becomes problematic 
materials of the parUculai situation when the inqu rer notes the facts and 
which iniuates inquiry It is the situ identifies the problem which he must 
anon itself which is marked b) these solve to restore adjustment 
charactensucs not merely the in C3) Determination of a Problem 
quirer The situauon itself is a specific SeduUon Hypotheses In the third 
case of disturbed equilibrium between stage of inquiry the person involved 
an organism and the environment and roust again take account of the facts of 
this disturbed indeterminate situation the situation and the problem with 
produces a need to restore equilibrium which he is faced but now he must 
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add to these a suggcsuon about how 
the problem can be soKcd This fact 
indicates that in contrast to the pre¬ 
ceding steps the third step is not a 
mere reading off of something con 
Crete and actual instead it is an an 
tiapation of future consequences—a 
possibility—which Dewey calls an 
idea TTie terms of the problem the 
facts are obtained by observation the 
hypothesis or idea is an anticipation of 
what Will happen when certain opera 
tions are performed on the materials of 
the problem And this fact that the 
hypothesis has future reference that it 
IS an anticipation means that the hy 
^thesis must be expressed in symbols 
It IS this that introduces the conceptual 
element into the procedure of inquiry 
(4) Reasoning There are two re 
lated kinds of activity that ate involved 
in the fourth step in the process of in 
quiry The complex act of reasoning 
includes as one aspect what usually 
comes to mind when a logician men 
tions reasoning namely the deduc¬ 
tive elaboration of the hypothesis But 
It also includes the experimental test 
ing of the deductive consequences of 
the hypothesis Dewey s reasoning 
then includes both the deductive 
elaboration of the hypothesis and its 
experimental testing ^e two activi 
ties are said by Dewey to be conju 
gate That is to say in inquiry the 
two go hand in hand both are essen 
tial to the successful prosecution of an 
inquiry and the one illuminates and 
sustains the other This is charactens 
tic of Dewey s posiuon as a wholche 
consistently relates conceptual 
tion to existential development and he 
insists that failure to realize that these 
two activities go hand in hand is re¬ 
sponsible for many of the inad^M 
cies of other logical theories C ® 


shall return again to this aspect of 
Deweys view) 

C5) The ConsiTuetton of Judgment 
The outcome of inquiry is the resolu 
tion of the problem which iniuated 
the inquiry The indeterminate situa 
non IS transformed into a determinate 
one the discordant elements are uni 
fied Judgment according to Dewey 
IS the settled outcome of inquiry It 
should be stressed here that Dewey is 
using the word judgment m a sense 
that differs from the usual one Ordi 
nanly logicians mean hy judgment 
the assertion of a proposition but 
Dewey uses the word to refer to the 
settled outcome the state of affairs 
that IS established when an inquiry is 
successfully terminated Atthetermma 

non of the successful prosecution of 
the first four steps in inquiry a person 
1$ in a position to affirm a proposition 
which states the conclusion of the 
inquiry Logicians often call this con 
eluding proposition final judgment 
but Dewey prefers to call it a war 
ranted assertion and reserve the word 
judgment for the settled situation 
which a warranted assertion desenbes 

Here again we see a correspondence 
between the conceptual elaboration 
and the existential development m m 
quiry This is a persistent theme in 
Deweys logical position and it there¬ 
fore merits a somewhat longer discus 

A good way to begin the discussion 
of the parallelism between the concep- 
lual and the existential is to restate 
Dewe/s account of inquiry m other 
terms Inquiry starts with d scordance 
or lack of adjustment between the in 
quirec and his environment It ends 
with the establishment of a settled re 
lationship between the inquirer and 
the environment Dewey s analysis 
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consists of showng what takes place in which parallels discourse but uhich 
the movement from the one situation holds between propositions about 
to the other The indeterminate situa (factual) data, while discourse applies 
tion IS subjected to analysis and this to propositions about (conceptual) 
gives nse to two parallel processes, one meanings In both cases, inferenre and 
dealing with existential, matenal discourse (implication), the fact that 
means (concrete, physical reality—^"the the inquirer is xvorking with proposi 
facts”), which Dewey designates as nons and verbal symbols enables him 
"inference," and another dealing with to relate involvements and implications 
conceptual, procedural means (pos to one another without p^forming 
sible future operahons—conceptual concrete physical operations This is 
meanings), which he calls "discourse the factor which makes it possible for 
or "imphcauon ’ The first products of the mquirer to anticipate and control 
analysis of the indeterminate situation the course of inquiry The use of ver 
are data (facts), on the one hand, and ba! symbols in propositions enables the 
meanings (concepts), on the other inquirer, as Dewey puts it, to behave 
Data are matenal means which are toward the absent as though it were 
used in inference and meanings are present Fmally, propositions which 
procedural means which are used m formulate possible operations are 
discourse or implication These two brought together with propositions 
initial producte of analysis data and about dau and the result is escpen 
meanings, are then elaborated by the mentally tested Some of the possibili 
parallel processes of expenmental test ties become actualities thus providing 
in^nd deductive reasoning a concrete resoluoon of the problem 

The relations between meanings or that is to say, these actualities give nse 
concepts permit the inquirer to formu to judgment 

late possible operations for settling the Consistent with this doctnne that 
disturbed uideterminate situation The inquiry involves the parallel processes 
relation of implication vvhich joins of inference and discourse is Deweys 
meanings permits formulation in prop- theoy of proposiUons, one of the de- 
ositions, and these in turn can be elab- bated elements of his fheorj The us 
orated and developed in conjuncoon ual doctnne concerning propositions 
with other propositions to reveal fur begins with the tradiUonal Aristotelian 
ther implications of meaiungs Such schedule of propositions the A "E,’ 
determination of implicauons between I, and ‘O propositions that are the 
proposmons discloses the Mssible fu uruts of the standard discussion of 
ture operations which may be engaged immediate inference and the syllomsm 
in to resolve the mdetemunate situa in introductory logic texts The u'nial 
tion treatment of these four Forms includes 

Dau the existenbal or factual cor the point held by the older logiaans, 
relatives of meanings, are connected to that universal propositions, the "A 
one another by a relation called by and "E forms (All S is P. ’and No S 
Dewey'involvement' WTien data and is P), had existential import that is, 
their involvements are formulated m the subject terms of universal proposi 
propositions tbej can be elaborated lions ( All or ' No sutements) were 
and developed in inference, a process held to denote classes vvhich did have 
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members. The usual account then goes 
on to point out that in the modem in 
terpretaiion of propositions universal 
propositions lack existential import 
while particular propositions ha\e ex 
istential import The universal affirm 
atne proposition All men are mortal 
IS interpreted from the modern point 
of view as sajing If anything is a 
man then it is mortal hut this does 
not necessarilj imply that there are am 
men The particular affirmativ e propo¬ 
sition ( Some men are mortal ) in 
contrast is interpreted as There is at 
least One thing which both is a man 
3nd IS mortal and here the there 
IS does imply that there are 

men In the case of a universal propo¬ 
sition which does have existential im 
^tt an additional assertion to the ef 
feet that there are men is conjoined to 
It to jaeld If anjthmg is a man then 
It IS mortal and there are men The 
point which IS pertinent here is that a 
universal proposition which lacks cx 
stenbal import can be distinguished 
from one which has existential import 
by noting the forms of the two pro^ 
sitions If a universal proposition has 
existential import it is conjoined with 
another proposition which asserts this 
existential import 

Dewey does not accept this anahsis 
He distinguishes universal proposi 
tions which have existential import 
from those which do not but the dif 
ference is not for him one of form He 
makes the distinction by reference to 
the role pla)ed in inquiry Those um 
versal propositions which play a role 
in discourse or implication Cthc realm 
of conceptual meanings) he calls um 
versal propositions while those uni 
versal propositions which play a role in 
inference (the realm of existential data 
or facts) he calls generic proposi 


tions Here then is another instance 
of how Devve) rejects the formal logi 
cians positions on behalf of his own 
nonfoimahst instrumentalist position 
He regarded the difference between 
the two kinds of propositions as not a 
foimal difference but in tins case he 
was mistaken Formal logicians can dis 
tinguish those universal proposiuons 
which lack existenual import from 
those which have it and they can do 
so on formal grounds 

It has been mentioned that Dewey 
distinguishes universal and generic 
propositions on instrumental grounds 
that is by noting what kind of means 
the) are in the means-consequence re¬ 
lationship which governs inquiry 
This concern with the means-conse 
quence character of inquiry led 
Dewey m diverge in another vvaj from 
usual logical doctrine The usual doc 
trine is that propositions are either true 
or false Dewey rejected this view For 
Dewev truth falsiW is not a propertj 
of propositions Instead of taking 
truth value as the fundamental prop¬ 
erty of propositions Dewe) takes their 
function as means m the process of m 
qu ry to be their distinctive feature 
proposiuons are means promoUng the 
passage from a problematic situation 
to a determinate one Furthermore 
Dewey states that iF they are funda 
mentally meins then they are to be 
characterized as effective or tneffectnc 
rather than as true or false 

This of course is a radical depar 
ture from the usual account of propo¬ 
siuons and the question naturally 
arises as to why Dewey made this 
departure His case rests on his defim 
tion of propositions as means for con 
ducung an inquiry Many things 
funcuon as means to ends hammers 
for eimmplc function as means m the 
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building of a house Yet hammers are 
not said to be true or false nor ate 
other means of the same sort Ctoob) 
Not all means then are either true or 
false From this Dewey moves to the 
conclusion that propositions since 
they too are means are also neither 
true nor false 

Surely Dewey reasoned incorrectly 
m this case What his argument 
amounts to is a generalization from 
Some means are not true or false to 
“No means are true or False This is 
an illegitimate inference It may be 
that propositions are neither true nor 
false, but Deweys argument has not 
shown this to be the case. 

There are many other topics in 
eluded m Logic the Theory of In 
qtttry Dewey s range of learning was 
enormous However the points men 
boned above indicate tl e underlymg 
thesis of the book together rvich the 
unpbcations as Dewey sees them of 
this ^esis for some of the quesuons 
that make up the substance of logical 
theory Dewey was concerned to write 
out a logical dieory which was on 
ented toward problem solving to¬ 
ward what IS often called the logic of 
discovery He kept his attenoon fo¬ 
cused on this purpose, and bis book is 


very illuminating on a number of as¬ 
pects of this problem He tended to 
slight formal logic and he failed to ap¬ 
preciate the contributions made by 
formal logic to the logic of exposition 
or justification Nevertheless Dewej s 
case is stated carefully and at length 
and Its implications are traced for 
manj sub-areas withm the larger do¬ 
main of logic. 

Dewey stands in the tradition of 
Bacon and Mill in logic but surely he 
was more rigorous and relevant than 
either of them His care and caudon 
have made his book a notable advance 
over those of his predecessors in the 
tradition of empirical logic. He has 
avoided most of Bacons and Mills 
mistakes Finally Detvey s account has 
the ment of providing a bridge for bet 
ter understanding Mtueen Jogiaans 
and some of the other workers in the 
genera] province of knowledge If 
logic is concerned wih knowint 
Dewey’s account may help pstchol 
ogists biologists and logicians to find 
some common ground for understand 
mg ibeir respecuve roles in detennin 
ing the processes and conditions of 
knowing This is a most valuable con 
mbuuon for anj scholar to make. 


THE NATURE OF THOUGHT 

Author Brand Blanshard C1892 ") 

Type of work. Philosophy of mind 
First pnhlnhed 1939 

PiuNciPAL Ideas Aiwanced 

^^JOWght aims at truth 

The activity of thmhng and the object of thinking cannot he considered sep¬ 
arately 
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The test of truth, the nature of truth, and reality itself can all he understood 
hy reference to coherence 

Reality is the coherent perfection of partially realized thoughts tn finite minds 


Blanshard is a happy example of a 
philosopher who early m his career 
staked out a position sufficiently prom 
'Sing for him to devote his academic 
lifetime to its exploration and defense 
The view that mind is an autonomous 
realm and that thought has no other 
goal than truth impressed itself on him 
before he knew that this laj in the 
great tradition of Plato and Hegel and 
diat it had been fully worked out by 
Bradley Bosanquet and Rojce TTie 
Nfltiire of Thought is a protracted ex 
position of this thesis composed over 
a period of fifteen j ears Blanshard took 
I'me to studv carefull) all serious al 
ternatnes to his position and the bulk 
of the work is the result of the pams 
taking care with which he has restated 
and assessed these alternatives 
In Hegelian fashion Blanshard has 
tried to find some truth in e\ery point 
of view Making no cceat claims to 
originality he has developed his thesis 
largely m terms of other mens state¬ 
ments But he IS no mere eclectic From 
the opening sentence his thesis is dear 
3nd emphatic Thought is that activ 
*t) of the mind which aims directly at 
truth And the exposition while am 
pic and graaous is stralchtfor^^3rd and 

direct reflecting the author 5 rcsoluuon 

to bring down to earth and make prac 
tical a mode of thinking which fc 
nowned philosophers have often 
content to leave at 01)mp»3n height* 
There is a deliberate ambiguitv m 
the books title Docs the author mean 
to discuss the activitv of thinkingi or 
that which thinking bas for its obiect 
Both arc callcvl “thought" nianshanJ 
deals with both alternating between 


one and the other In fact his mam 
contention is that they cannot be taken 
separately 

This bnngs him into sharp opposi 
tion to many contemporary philoso¬ 
phers Students of logic epistemolog) 
ethics and religion have in recent \ears 
declared that no light is shed on the 
objects of thought by considering its 
subjecuve conditions Thej have seen 
a danger to free inquiry and indeed to 
all meaningful human acuvitj m phil 
osophical systems whether idealistic 
or naturalistic and have declared thcif 
independence not onl> of metaphpics 
but also of histoncism which professes 
to explain ever} thing m terms of his 
toncal development and of psjcholo- 
gism which makes a corresponding 
claim for the studv of the human mind 
Blanshard was certainl) aware of these 
dangers But he maintained that there 
IS even greater danger in the fragmen 
tizauon that cliaractenzcs the modern 
approich In his view lostudj logic or 
ethics apart from their grounds in 
thought and m rcalitv can lead onlv to 
skepticism or irrationalism 

Blanshard stales the problem bv out 
lining the views of pvrliologist L B 
Titchencr who m the interests of 
delimiting his socnce to include onlv 
intelligible matter had insisted that 
It must exclude mind from its pur 
xicw Tuchencr had taught that it is 
possible tn draw a line between mans 
sensitive 1 fe and the realm of mean 
ittg winch attaches to it and he had 
held that if pvvchologv is to remain a 
distinct fclJ of tnquifv il muvt not le 
drawn into d vcuvsions about cthin and 
Isjjc U ith this recommendation how 



ever, Blanshard disagrees Long con 
nected with the University of Michi 
gan both as a student and as a ptofes 
sor he echoes an idealist tradition 
which goes back to the days ^^hen 
John Dewey then a disciple of Hegel 
taught there In a book called Psychol 
ogy CI886) Dewey argued that psy 
cholog) is a central science which hfr 
cause It includes knowledge includes 
e\ery other saence Blanshard agrees 
with the early Dewey that knowledge 
implies a reference to mind and cannot 
be understood apart from pS}’chological 
processes and that as a result anyone 
who wants to know the nature of 
the world must study the nature of 
thought In other words a philosopher 
must not neglect ps)chology 

A difficulty is tnat in recent times 
psychology has sought to get free from 
philosophy and establish itself as an 
empirical science Sometimes as in the 
case of American behaviorism it has 
only brought back a discredited philos 
oph\—*-mechanisdc materialism—^in a 
new form and Blanshard turns aside 
to devote a chapter to exposing this 
movement which he regards as impos 
sibly naive But other psychologists by 
restncting themselves to descnption 
and analysis have in his opinion let 
the fetish of method stand between 
them and an adequate account of our 
mental activities Deweys functional 
ism according to Blanshard was nearer 
the truth b^use it let no presup¬ 
positions obscure the teleological diar 
acter of thinking Blanshard was not 
attracted to Dewey’s pragmatism 
which w^th its strong hiologica] bias 
makes thought subservient to organic 
impulses but very often his own psj 
chology echoes die language of the 
pragmausts (both William James and 
Dewey) The explanauon is found in 


his sympathy with their contention 
that the mind never works except when 
motivated by some purpose 
For pragmatism an idea is an in 
cipient act but for Blanshard it is an 
incipient object According to his view 
the intellect does not merely serve the 
needs of the body it has its own goal 
which It seeks to realize namely per 
feet union between mind and being 
Common sense has grasped this fact 
and tried to express it by saying that 
the idea resembles its object But the 
dualism which such an explanation 
creates between the two orders of be¬ 
ing mental and physical is philosophi 
cally unsound—there being no intel 
hgible wa) of explaining the sense m 
which the idea and its object are the 
same Blanshard believes that the truth 
of common sense is preserved and 
the philosophical difficulty overcome 
by his theory It agrees with common 
sense that ideas are not in fact identi 
cal with their objects but it overcomes 
the qualitative dualism between them 
by mamta rung that ideas are poten 
bally what they represent Their stand 
in relation to things is much like that 
in which acorns stand to oak trees 
ideas are the same and not the same 
as things They are halfway houses on 
the road to reahtv to use an expression 
of Blanshard 

For Blanshard as for the pragma 
bsts thinking is problem-solving He 
speaks of the acuvity as analogous to 
building a bndge from the mainland 
to an island The mainland is the body 
of understanding wh ch a person al 
ready possesses and the island is some 
factual knowledge that is as yet unas 
similated by the mind The aim of 
thought IS to bnng the new into intel 
1 gible relations with the old We may 
want to know the cause of a thing, or 



the end which it senes or its defini 
tion in terms of a familnr scheme of 
chssification Blanshard does not shul 
the ps)chological questions here in 
'oUed for example whether thoughts 
leave traces or dispositions which cn 
able us to bring the past to bear upon 
the future or again whether there is 
a subconscious actmtj of the mind m 
'ohed in all creation and invention 
But these questions are incidental to 
his mam inquir) which has to do with 
the minds coal and fulfillment in 
truth 

Blanshard tries alvvajs to keep in 
'^nv the two wajs of viewing the 
tnovement of thought When en 
gaged in thinking a person seems 
on the one hand to be seeking his 
o«n fulfillment as a rational being 
exorasing the ignorance and doubt 
which limit his freedom On the other 
hand he seems to be ttjing to reach 
^)ond himself and embrace some¬ 
thing entirely transcendent to thought 
namelj the nature of things as they 
are In modem philosophy according 
to Blanshard critical realism and neo* 
realism have divided these two aspects 
between them The former emphasizes 
the role plajed in knowledge by ideas 
or contents of the mind and sees 
thought mainly as an effort to hr ng 
rhese into consistent and orderly rela 
tions but It loses sight of the transcend 
ent end of knowledge The latter em 
phasizes the d rect acquaintance which 
thought has with objects but it denies 
that speafically mental contents even 
exist The one loses the world the 
other loses its own soul But Blanshard 
thinks that such half views are unnec- 
essarj The merit of his theory is that 
It saves both thought and its object 
without permitting one to encroadi 
on the other The two are never in fact 


identical for reality is the perfec¬ 
tion and fullness of being which is but 
imperfectly and partially realized m 
the finite mind But the transcendence 
of the end over its immanent realiza 
tion in thought is merely one of degree 
Blanshard s view leans hard on the 
coherence theory of truth On the one 
hand thought stnves for coherence 
on the other reality possesses coher 
ence all that distinguishes them from 
each other is the difference in degree 
Common sense which thinks of truth 
as an agreement between the mind 
and the world it seeks to know falls 
short of comprehending what knowl 
edge actually involves Suppose some¬ 
one says That is a cardinal singing 
in the bush It is naive to think with 
the man on the street that the way to 
confirm the judgment is to inquire 
whether the fact agrees with our 
thoughts for any new observation 
which we make will necessarily have 
the same problematic character as the 
one we are seeking to verify What we 
finally affirm to be the truth is the state 
of affairs which renders the several as 
pects of exper ence coherent with each 
other and vvith our previous knowl 
edge Blanshard g ves separate cons d 
eration to three related questions 
What s the test of truth? What is the 
nature of truth’ What is reality? But 
his answer m each case is the same 
namely coherence Coherence is a 
perlinaaous concept and like the well 
tnown camel if one lets it get its nose 
under the edge of the t nt it will 
shortly walk off with the whole 

Blanshard admits that there is no 
proof that reality is coherent much 
less that coherence exhausts the nature 
of being His contention however is 
that only such a view of the world 
accounts for the accuracy dependa 
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bilityunprovability, and scope which and mortal once «e hate agreed to 
our thought possesses Thought seels relate them m a certain nay In their 
understanding and in the measure that view all inference is but an expanded 
we understand anj thing we see the tautology it tells us nothing at all 

necessity for It Blanshard therefore about matters of fact Blanshards cnu 

devotes a major portion of his hool to cism of formalism goes deep Like the 
exploring the kinds of necessity in Hegehans he objects to the pnnciples 

order to see which is adequate to ac of abstracdon which underlie even tra 

count for knowledge ditional logic There is a radical differ 

tmpincal philosophy has in his ence according to Blanshard between 
opinion totally failed to account for the concrete unwersal with which the 
necessity Mistakenly supposing that mind actually advances toward Inowl 
the contents of the mind ate atomic edge of the world and the emptj coon 
sense impressions each mhetently in ters of the formal logician "Man is an 
dependent of every other, it has tried example of the former It is general 
to explain the order and connecuon but not abstract a nchly intensional 
that come to govern a man s thinking term which the mind forms bj moving 
as having no othm basis than habit from parucular ideas to a mote general 
whether that of the individual CJohn one that embraces them Contrast it 
Stuart MdO or of the race (Herbert w.th the abstract purely extensional 
Spencer} Blanshard betiei es that this notion cmploved b\ the formal J 021 
contenbon can be disproved at the ps) cian for example the class of rational 
chological level Misuse the laws of bipeds past present and future Ac* 
associanon by which the connecuons tual thought operates with terms like 
are allegedly explained do not describe man and is concerned with follou 
the way learning actually tales place mg out relations which are actual!) 
But his chief line of argument is that given m experience Thus savs Blan 
the theory leads to skepuasm and if shard when we affirm that being hu 
consistently applied precludes our ever man implies being mortal ue mean 
understanding anything even how the foggiK without doubt and if jou will 
mind works Mills account of syllogis unjustifiably but still bevond all ques 
tic reasoning for example makes in non that the cfeiracrer of being human 
ference impossible to confide in be- has some special and intimate connec- 
cause each step in the proof is held to tion with liability to die And he de- 
be determined enbrelvbj psychological nics that the formal logiaan has shed 
laws. any light on the necessitv here uncov 

Logical positivists have sought to ered when he points out that by the 
save empiricism by locating infelhgibil rules of the svllogism or bv the truth 
ity in language ^d m the convenbons tables the conjunction of the nronosi 
of formal logic Thus pushing cmpin tions “All men are mortal and Socra 

Cism to the limit they deny that there tes is a man implies the proposition 
IS any necessaiv connection between ‘Socrates is mortal On the contrarv 
being a man and being mortal but they v^e are plunged into deeper darkness, 
allow that there is a kind of necessity In their clToris to escape from the im 
governing the use of the terms “man penahsm of metaphysics and psychoJo- 
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gism and historicism logicians have set 
Up a dictatorship In the language rf 
A J Ajcr “Philosoph) is a department 
of logic 

The scientific account of the world 
loads in Blanshards opinion to a 
sounder mcw of things In the first 
place It tahes for granted a course of 
nature m which cicrj c\ent is causall) 
related either dircctlj or indirccth to 
O'crj other esent in the second pUce 

IS committed to the belief that mans 
niind IS capable of understanding these 
relations If ue hold fast to both of 
iluase pnnaplcs Blanshard sajs wc 
must come in the end to the \icw that 
esenls are constituted b) ihcir relations 
m all other aspects of rcalit) This is 
the theorj of internal rclauons for 
''hich mfvdcm idealism has contended 
A n\al Mew which has found fasor 
'vith empincal philosophers including 
such men as Ernst Mach and Bertrand 
Russell IS that no c\ent reall) infiu 
cnees an) other and that our Inowl 
edge of nature is limited to obsening 
regular sequences between e\ents But 
Blanshard argues that when we slate 
that water extinguishes fire tse affirm 
someth ng more than the mere regu 
lanty with which the phenomenon 
occurs namel) some connect on be¬ 
tween the natures of w ater and of fire 
In his Mew the meaning of water in 
eludes Its relations to fire as well as to 
other things such as soap and dirt To 
understand anj-thing according to 
idealism is to grasp the system of re¬ 
lations in which It IS found If the sjs 
tem is incomplete we tr) to piece it 
out or if necessary mod fy it until the 
missing connections are found Thus 
we explain why water exungu shes fire 
by making use of hypotheses about tOT 
perature and oxidauon Scienufic the¬ 


ories such as these provide a larger area 
of coherence and present a higher level 
of truth than is available to our native 
experience and even though we do 
not claim as common sense is prone 
to do that our theories reproduce the 
actual structure of the world of things 
still the confidence vvluch we repose 
in them would be without foundation 
if realit) were itself without coherence 
Blanshard wTites with a marked 
sense of mission Like the common 
sense philosophers of an earlier dav 
who battled skepticism and agnostiasm 
he IS vexed that m an age of unprece¬ 
dented intellectual achievement philos 
ophers can find nothing better to do 
than to raise doubts as to whether 
knowledge is possible He is sure that 
their misgmngs are the result of mis 
taken theories and that a sound analy 
SIS not only permits but demands that 
we tale a thoroughl) rationalistic view 
of the world At this point his inquiry 
opens out onto the problems of meta 
ph)sics which he does not venture to 
d scuss But he does admit his alle¬ 
giance to that ferennial philosophy 
which through the centuries has mam 
ta ned the doctrine that through dif 
ferent minds one intell gible world is 
in the course of construction or recon 
siruction [and] that the secret 

of sound thinking is the surrender of 
individual will to an immanent and 
common reason Concluding his work 
on the eve of World War II he la 
mented the passing of a ume when 
educated men recognized a common 
standard of judgment and obligation 
but he refused to believe that die de¬ 
feat of reason and truth was more than 
temporary and ventured to think that 
bis own insistent and reiterated em 
phasis on the membership of 
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minds in one intelligible order [might] hope and faith that in the end it wdl 
serve, however minutelj, to confirm prevail 
the belief in a common reason and the 


AN ESSAY ON METAPHYSICS 

Author Robin George Collingwood CI889-I943) 

Tyj>e of uork Philosophy of metaphysics 
First published 1940 


PniNaPAL Ideas Advanced 

Any tntelUgtble statement finaUy rests upon eertam ahsolute vresupposttsons 
Ordinary presuppositions arc either true or false hut ahsolute presuppositions 
are neither true nor false for they are not factual 
Although It IS a mistake to treat ahsolute presuppositions Cstich as the belief 
in the uniformity of nature') as if they were factual propositions to he confirmed 
hy sense experience it is also a mistake to suppose metaphysics impossible and to 
narrovf rational investigation to empirical in^tory 

The metaphysician is a kind of historian uhose task it is to discover absolute 
presuppositions in the thought of others 

In designating his philosophical rests upon a series of presupposiDons 
books essays Collingwood who pre which terminate m one or more abso- 
served a keen sense for etymologies lute presuppositions And this is not a 
meant to imply that they were not gen mere matter of fact that happens to be 
eral treatises and he made no claim the case but a consequence of the na 
either to comprehensiveness or system ture of the understanding itself Not 
On the contrary they were wntten merely philosophy but everything that 

each one to make a special point. is included under science Ctaken in 

These remarks apply to the work m the sense of systemabc thought about a 
hand both to its outline and to its determinate subject matter) involves 
texture It is fat from being a meta logical or a priori elements 
physical book m the usual sense of Wnting on board a freighter Col 
that word Instead of propounding the 1 ngwood took as an example a cord 
authors metaphysics it is a lively state which the crew had stretched above 
ment of the importance of metaphysics the deck He recognized it as being a 
sharpened by a poleimc against certain dothesl ne But this supposition pre- 
anti metaphysical tendencies and it is supposes another thought namely mat 
enforced by three extended illustrations the Ime was put there on purpose Had 
(which make up half of the volume) this assumption not been made the 
Collingwood argued that any Intel thought which identified it as a clothes- 

ligible sutement, if fully fathomed line vv^uld never have occurred In 
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other words cvcrv thought which we 
can put into words is the answer to 
some question and <nn be understood 
onU if the question is sensible But a 
sensible question rests upon other 
thoughts which if put into words are 
hVewisc answers to questions—and so 
on until we finalK come to a thought 
"hich IS not the answer to an\ ques 
tion It IS an absolute presupposition 
R G Collingw'ood IS almost as well 
hnown as a historian (Roman Britain) 
as he IS as a philosopher And the cir 
cumstance is rclcsant to understanding 
his Mews on mctaph)’sics (See An 
Autohograph), 1939) As an exca\a 
tor he formulated and w as instrumental 
in gwing currcnc) to the mcthodologi 
cal principle nci cr dig except to find 
the answer to a question As a histo¬ 
rian he brought to new clarit) the 
concept that the onl> subject matter of 
histOT) 1 $ the thoughts of men who 
hsed m the past Whj did Caesar in 
^adc Britain? Did he achieve his pur 
pose? If not what determined him to 
conclude the campaign? Armed with 
questions of this sort the archaeologist 
becomes something more than an anti 
quanan and the historian somethi^ 
more than an editor of texts they be¬ 
come scientists They increase our *r<we 
of relevant knowledge. And they do 
this by following Bacons advice about 


interrogating nature , 

Colhngwood relates that it was thw 
bind of intellectual discipline which 
overthrew in his mind the claims o 
the Oxford realists under whom he 
had studied philosophy He abandoned 
their claim that knowledge is ma eup 

of simple truths vshich are indej^ ^ 

of each other and immediatel) 
ble he maintained to the con O 
that a fact is meaningful only as i 
into an inquiry Moreover he a^u 


a particular inquiry is alwa)s part of a 
more comprehensne undertaking—civ 
ilization Itself—which gnes it backing 
and direction for at any gnen mo¬ 
ment men of a living culture are en 
gaged in solnng the problems of hu 
man existence starting from certain 
beliefs and commitments But these 
arc the considerations that are com 
monlv called metaphj'sics after the 
treatise bj Anstotle in which they were 

first svstcmaticallj dealt with 

In Anstotle according to Colling 
wood two quite different mquines are 
confused Anstotle perfected the logic 
of classification by genus and species 
He saw that at the bottom of me table 
there must be tnfintae species which are 
fuliv differentiated and that by the 
same logic there must be at the top a 
simimtm genus which because com 
nletelv undifferennated may be desig 
Leed by the term Pure Being In a 
different context Anstotle dealt wi* 
the structure of the sciences Much 
better than Plato he understood the 
necessity of dehmiung a particular sub¬ 
ject matter and defining the pt«up 
iwsiuons which It involved and he 
MW that this task was a distinct one 
which required a nevv smence to deal 
%vith It which he called first philos¬ 
ophy vvasdom or theology So far so 
But Anstotle made a mistake 
Influenced too much by the ontologi 
cal tradition from Parmenides to Plato 
he allowed himself to suppose that the 
first principles of the sciences could 
be idenufied v\nth the Pure Being of 
his logic of classification And meta 
physia in the histor) of Western phi 
losophy has ever since had great diffi 
cully in extneaUng itself from this 
confusion In Collmgvvoods view 
Kants Cntiqne of Pure Reason is a no¬ 
table attempt to set it free The Tran 
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scendental Aesthetic and the Analytic 
pursue the proper task of metaphysics 
—seeking for absolute presuppositions, 
and the Transcendental Dialectic ex 
poses the fallacies of pseudo-metaphys 
ICS, which seeks to fit these absolute 
matters into a conditional scheme of 
things 

There is a significant agreement, at 
this point, faemeen Gollingxsood and 
vanous anti metaphysical groups m 
our own time He insists that much of 
what is traditionall} called metaphysics 
IS bad science because it seeks to treat 
transcendental usues as matters of fact 
Ordinary presuppositions are factual 
thej can be stated as propositions, and 
are either true or false. But absolute 
presuppositions are not factual they 
do not answer any question and are 
neither true nor false Properly speak 
ing they are not propositions at all 

But if Collingivoi^ agrees ivith the 
realists and posmvists in assailing the 
claims of ordinary metaphysics, his em 
phasis on the importance of absolute 
presuppositions represents a significant 
protest against thu group In bis opin 


chology so long as it sticks to its sub¬ 
ject. It began as a distinct science when 
modem (sixteenth century) thought 
began to insist on a sharp distinction 
between mental (logical) and phjsio- 
Jogical (mechanical) explanations of 
human conduct. Emotion or feeling 
did not seem to fit in either of these 
realms, therefore, psychology arose to 
take account of this third realm Prop¬ 
erly it deals with problems of motiva 
tion which cannot be accounted for 
either by mechanical or by rational 
means And there are such problems 
But the problems of ethics, aesthetics, 
a^ religion are not among them 
These are rational pursuits, each wth 
its own logic and presuppositions. They 
are mental sciences which fall out 
side the provmce of psychology But it 
1 $ part of the irrational tendency of the 
CCoUingwood can only 
reckon it as analogous to a disease * a 
Jjnd of epidemic withering of belief m 
the importance of truth ) thatwehaie 
suffered psychology to extend i 


ciples of explanation to include t^se 
.. V- . 1 puRuits Freuds Totem and 

. their radical empincism is a sp^ Taboo (1913) is cited as an example 
C nF onf, .niPlIprHi.l.crrT, ^ of the enors and confusions which 

come when a great psychologist tnes to 
ajmly to significant activity categorfes 
which are legibmately used to under 
stand aberrant behavior If the pre¬ 
sumptions of psychology are not turned 
back, saence itself is doomed Cmng 
at length three instances of careless 
thinking to be found m standard psy 
chology books CoUinguood affects to 
think that psychology is a deliberate 
ronspiracy to undermine our saenufic 
habits. 

The other charactensuc expression 
_ - ' , , , »"etaphysics is positivism Col 

ency The fiKt is pseudo-psychology Imgsvood admits that it has creater re 
Collingisood has no quarrel with psy spect than does psychology for the au 


cies of anti mtellectualism Such 
pincism accounts for truths such as 
This is the back of ray hand , but it 
breaks dosvn when called upon to ac¬ 
count for complex truths which make 
up natural science not to speak of 
euucs and pobnes. He sees it as part of 
a dangerous tendency in the contempo¬ 
rary ivorld which he broadly designates 
as irrationalism and, in its philosophical 
expression, as anti metaphysics 

The second part of An Essay on 
Metaphysics is given over to the dis 
cussion of WTO characteristic expres 
sions of this anu metaphysical tend 



tonomy of man’s rational activity, tut 
m maintaining that science is made up 
entirely of empirical truths, it is a vie 
tim of the same irrationalist infection 
John Stuart Mill set the pattern when 
he maintained that the principle of uni 
formiiy in nature is an inductive infer 
ence, whereas it is the absolute presup¬ 
position on which induction depends 
Bradlej, according to Collinguood, 
disclosed his own positivist affinities 
when he defined metaphysics as "the 
finding of bad reasons for t\hat we be 
heve on insunct” Mill saw ngbtlv 
enough that the science of his day 
presupposed belief in the umformitv 
of nature but he introduced radical 
incoherence when he treated it as a 
proposition which must be verified by 
w^nence 

The irrationalist propensities of pos 
itivism become most clear, however, in 
the dictum of the logical positivists 
that any proposition which cannot be 
verified by appeal to observed facts is 
nonsensical That is to sav because 
they cannot be treated as factual state¬ 
ments, the absolute presuppo^^itions of 
science, ethics, and politics, are subra 
tional Collmgwood agrees with Aver s 
strictures on pseudo-metaphysics that 
IS, a science which would treat abso¬ 
lute presuppositions as if they 
Facts but he blames Ayer for what 
seems to him to be merely a petulan 
attack arising from the lunatic ear 
that in some way metaphysics « a 
threat to science The threat w ic 
Colhnswood sees is the habit of ””” 
which narrows rational investigation to 
the limits of sense % enfication 

The remainder of the bewk is 8*' 
to three examples which 
thesis that metaphysics is 
of absolute presuppositions 
is an illuminating account o 
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theolt^ has played in Western mtel 
lectual history One of the names 
which Aristotle gave to the science of 
first principles was "theologv” And, 
according to Collmgwood, the classic 
concern of Greek philosophy was to 
formulate the new convicUons which 
had replaced the older Homeric lx 
hefs Thales is important because he 
gave expression to the new belief that 
fhe mulBfom. spheres of nature ate at 
botlom one, Hetaclilus, because he saw 
ihat all change is according to law 
These, according to Aristotle, are 
dtvtne matters And far from being 
hosule to art, ethics, and knowledge, 
thev were the foundations u^n which 
Greek achievement rested They vvere 
also the measure of its limitations The 
failure of the Greek polis and the later 
collapse of the Roman empire are 
traced by Collmgwood to metaphysical 
causes, that is. to inadequacies in the 
fundamental axioms of the Hellenic 
mind Men could not overrome the 
impression that the world falls into 
uriwncilable parts necessity and con 
tmcency. or eternity and tirne, or virtue 
and fortune And it was the sense of 
the contradicuons in human existence 
which this worldview entailed that 
left them unnerved in the face ot 
the progressively greater challenges to 
which their own achievements gave 


” Then came Chnslianitv Of the host 
of religions that crowded the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea during im 
penal times, it alone oiTered an im 
proved metaphysics. Athanasius and 
Augustine are onlv the best known of 
a number of first rank intellects who 
would have been drowned m a sea of 
trivialities iF thev had not been able to 
extract from the Gospel the basis for a 
new science The trinitanan statements 



are properly understood as a highly merdy the pnnaple of Being hut also 
fruitful solution to the metaphy^cd Aose of Order and of Motion, places 
problem which had defeated the all these severally and together on the 
Greets In this connection. Colling p^ane of absolute presuppositions This 
nood chides Gibbon for obscunng an doctrine, and not the metaphysics of 
important truth in order to be clever Pythagoras, Plato, Anstotle, orPiotmus, 
Gibbon said that the doctrine of the provided the indispensable foundaoon 
Logos was taught m the school of Alex upon which Galileo and Newton 
andna in 300 b c and reiealed to the founded modem saence 
Apostle John in a.d 97 As Colling We cannot deal at any length iwth 
wood pomts out, Gibbon took this fact Collingwoods further examples Th^ 
from Augustme, hut he omitted the are "The Metaphysics of Kant,” to 
point which Augustine went on to which we hate bnefly alluded, and 
make and which prmed the key to 'Causation,' a suggestue account of 
Christianity’s success, namely, that the the perplexities involved in that essen 
Christians for the first time bndged the dally anthropomorphic concept. Col 
chasm between time and eternity, luigwood reports that Western saence 
inasmuch as the Logos was made fiesh has made varymg assumptions about 
One must, Collingivood says, "re^ causation Nesnon held that some 
the slipshod way m which Gibbon esents base causes and others not* 
speaks of Plato as havmg 'manelously Kant, that all esents have causes and 
anticipated one of the most surpnsiog modem physics, that no events have 
discovenes of the Chnstian revela causes Ancf here we obsene an unpor 
tion' tant feature of the subject that has 

Collingwood maintains that Cbns not hitherto been mentioned Colling- 
tian theology provided not merely a wood talks about absolute presupposi 
rallying point for good mmds dunng tions, but he means no more than that 
the decline and fall of Rome but that they are taken as absolute by the per 
It also furnished the fundamental as- son Cor soaety) which TnaVnig use of 
sumptions which enabled European them TTiey change unaccountably, as 
saence to make such advance over that in the instance of causation And they 
of the Greeks In part, Anstotle's pre- may change for the better or for the 
supposiuons agree with those of mod worse But their change can never be 
em man—that there is one C3od, and a matter of indifference rather, the 
that there are many modes of Gods whole wellbeing of a avilization is 
activiUes—but in part they disagree, dependent upon them. For a aviliza- 
notablv on the question as to the ongm Don, Collingwood insists, is at bottom 
of motion which Anstotle tned to ex a way people live- and if the way turns 
plain but which modem saence takes out to be impracticable the problem is 
as a presupposition In this connection, not to save the old avilizanon, hut to 
Collinewood analyzes the tnnitanan save the propie by ind^ng them to 
confession The “I believe" indicates Inc in a different way The new way 
from the very first that we are dealmg will be based upon different absolute 
not with propositions but with presup- presupposiuons, and in time it will pro¬ 
positions The doctnne of One God duce a new saence and a new culture, 
in whom however, are contained not Now it is no task of the mctaphysi- 
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Clan to say what absolute presupposi 
tions one should or should not hold 
His business is merely to discoser 
them And he is most hhely to find 
them, not in the UTitings of philosf>- 
phers, but in those of constructive 
workers in the \ arious fields of human 
interest, that is, in physics or law Es 
senually, he is a historian For it makes 
no difference whether he investigates 
the “so-called past” or the “so-called 
present” In either case, he has to 
do firsthand historical work, and the 
things he studies—namely, absolute 
presupposiUons—are histoncal facts It 
IS thus that metaphysics takes its place 
among the sciences For, as Colling 
Wood has insisted an absolute presup- 
posinon, taken in relation to the truths 
that are based upon it, is not a truth 
But, viewed historically, it is In order 
to preserve the distincuon Colling 
Wood provides us with a special rubric 
to be applied to every metaphysical 
proposition ' In such and such a phase 
of saentific thought it is (or was) ab¬ 
solutely presupposed that The 

statement as a whole is a proposition 
which may be true or false 

Taken in this way, metaphysics h« 
the same importance as any other kind 
of history, namely, helping us under¬ 
stand the human enterpnse When it 
studies the so-called present, it has the 
speaal utility of disarmmg reaction 
ary thinkers who, because rf ma* 
tenuon to historical tensions, 
wedded to the errors of the past o 
expect to find such reacUonan« among 
pseudo-meUphysicians, with 
mitment to eternal truths and u 
uve proofs But there are just as many 
among anu metaphjsiaans " o. 


their ignorance of the role played by 
absolum presuppositions, perpetuate 
outmoded assumptions under the guise 
of intuitions or inferences Colling 
wood ates examples of new realists 
and analysts who continue to affirm the 
"law of causauon " For instance, John 
Wisdom 'I do not know how we 
know that thmgs are as they axe be¬ 
cause they were as they were But we 
do Uow It" The "we," says Colling 
wood, can only be a group or society of 
persons whose reverence for the past 
Ls blinded them to the developm^ts 
of twenUeth century science The 
croup does not include contemporary 
Mmral sc.mt.sts or those phtW 
phers who understand what the nat 
ural scienusts ate doing He quotes 
Russell ‘The law of causality, 1 be^ 
lieve, like much that passes muster 
among philosophers, is a relic of a bv 
ooneie surviving, like the monarchy, 
only because it is erroneously supposed 
to uo no harm ’ 

In Collmgwoods opinion, the sa 
ences C^th natural and histoncal) are 
,n fioutishmg condition, and prospects 
for their grosvth were never more 
promismg-if the anb intellectual 
threat does not overpower them He 
sees two great danger spots a polibral 
order m which reason is replaced by 
emobon and an academic atmosphere 
,n which pseudMCiences are nurtured 
alongside the true Like the geese that 
saved the Capitol, Colhngvvood must 
warn men of the penl T am only a 
professonal goose, consecrated with a 
ap and gown and fed at a college ta 
ble, but cackling is my job, and cackle 
1 will” 
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AN INQUIRY INTO MEANING AlsTD TRUTH 

Author Bertrand Russell (1872 ) 

Type of u orJL Epistemology 
Ftrst published, 1940 

Pri>c33‘ai. Ideas Advaji-ced 

Empncd knovledge has its hosts in percepts (sense experiences^ from haste 
pTopostUons about percepts empncaj Jenmiledgc is constructed. 

Although baste popositums are not indubitably true, as proponfions of the 
utmost particularity, referring to percepts, they are the most dependable prupost- 
ttons of empneal tnfjutry 

Empneal knowledge requires provision for general stalcmenU, for stating 
logical relattonships, and for modes of inference 

Propositions are both objective and subjective, they are objective m that thn 
indicate factually, and they are subjeatve m that they express the state of mind 
of the speaker (fcelie/, denial, or doubt') 

Sentences are true if what they indicate is the case to know a sentence to he 
true one must percetie its verifier (tfce erent the sentence indicates) 

The phrase "theory of kncmledge," the bool does not consider proWems of 
Russel] sa^-s, has m-o meanings. One logic as such, except %^hen ihe\ are 
kind of theory, the lesser, accepts n hat relerant to epistemoJogr 
ever knowledge science presents, and To talk about episteraoloipcal mat 
wl« to account for it. Russell s eon lets, Russell sets up a modem Iinguisuc 
cem 15 vcith the wider kind, w hich em- apparatus. He concen es a hierarchv of 
braces all nrohlems of estabbshmg the languages, at whose base is the object 
nature and validity of all knowledge. language or pnmarv language Terms 
Confining his attention in this work to id the objert language include sub- 
empinca] knowledge, he undertakes jects and piedicates, WTiiIe ordinary 
to discover twn things, pnnapally language maj provide a begmnmg, we 

(1) WTiat is meant bv "empincal evi should transform eveij subject of the 
dence for the truth of a proposioon”? object language mto a unique proper 

(2) Wliat can be mfen^ from the name. maLng use of coordinates in the 

fact that there sometimes is such evi nwial field and of measures of ume for 
dence? discnminating the object named The 

Russell bnngs to the problem of a name vnll applj to a complex- and 
ibeorv of empirical knowledge the full someUmes we must give names to com 
force of Its counterpart, logical know! pier wholes without knowing what 
edge, to whose modem devviopmeni their constituents are We learn the 
he is a foremost contnbufor He attacks names of things ostensivclv, and onlr 
the problems of his general task bv of those things we actually pcrcciyc 
oanslating their elements mto formal while hearing or coming their names 
logical svrobols, so as to achieve a pro- The rumes are cmplov-ed as subjects in 
asion lacking m the language in yvhich propositions of the simplest sort, called 
tne ptohlems are usually couched ^et otorejc propositions. U^e may designate 
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their predicates relauons Letting R 
stand for the relation "above,” the prop¬ 
osition "A R B” consists of the rela¬ 
tion R and the names A and B, and 
asserts that A is above B This is a 
djadic relation Predicates may take 
any number of terms The predicate of 
a single name is a monadic relation 
"f CA)” states that a characteristic f is 
an attnbute of A 

The secondary language consists of 
statements about the primary language 
(thus It must include the primary Ian 
^age within lO Therefore all words 
for logical conceptions, such as ‘is 
true,” 'is false,” "or,” "if,” belong to the 
secondary language All logical truths, 
smce they depend for their truth on 
rules of syntax, are at least on this 
^evel, if riot higher An important 

C of propositions of the secondary 
age ate those stating fropostttonal 
autiudes, such as "A believes proposi 
tion p ” 

*^e distinctive feature of emptncal 
rather than logical truth is, of course, 
tts basis in percepts, the sense images 
hy which perception is possible ^ Rus 
sell adapts A J Ayer’s phrase "basic 
propositions” to designate those prop" 
ositions ansing as immediately as pos 
sible from percepts A basic proposition 
“is a proposition which anses on oc¬ 
casion of a perception, which is thecvi 
dence for its truth and it has i form 
such that no two propositions basing 
this form can be muniall) inconsistent 
if densed from different percepts, 
ampics in ordinary language are 
hot.” Tliat 1$ red " Mans basic prop 
ositions may ariv: describing a »'ng 
percept, for we pcrcei\-e “ 

"hole combining the entire fie 
vision touch and so on j 

this field wc identifs smaller " ^ 
tensor) complexes—indisT u 


jects of the world Basic propositions 
need not be atomic propositions An 
important group includes some propo¬ 
sitions stating propositional attitude^ 
“I believe proposition p"—and thus 
basic propositions may occur in the 
seaindary language as well as m the 

'”unliks most pnor wnters, Russell 
does not alliim that basic propositions 
are indubitably true He is Quite 
willing to doubt them particularly 
those involving the memorv of per 
cepts But what disbnguishes basic 
proposiuons from others is their imme¬ 
diacy, whereas other proposition rest to 
some degree on inference The eii 
dence for a basic proposition is the 
momentary percept which 
and nothing can 
more or less certain than 
moment of in occuiacnce It is fmm 
basic propositions that Russell pro¬ 
ceeds to erect the smiclute of cmpin 
caUnowIcdge Since basic proposiuons 
are based on ihe least ^ 

mets of cxpenence the) are the mos 
icpendable propositions in emnincal 
inquiry Thus empirical Itnmilcdge Is 
f„3nd^ on pmposinnns of the ulmost 
partioilants Russell cnucires olbm 
w-nters for fading to screen out all 
nacos of inference in the proposiuons 
,hei hare regmied as hsic 

A pure empiricism depending ml, 
upon percepts tor s-aliJalion. would be 
wVrefonng II must conlain some gen 
CT3l propoiition which cannot l>e a 

basic dep^d 

«,«? of Inowlrdgc upon cxpcriencr; 
and the consequence is tint such a 
prorwition could not itself Inossn 
{jnrmcal Inmsledge rcquirri ceruin 
additional elements lesiJes lusjc prop- 
CHitions. Tliese inclu !e pomoons for 
making general siatc-aenit and for 



stating logical relationships. Empirical Russell is nosv able to deselop a 
hnmtlcdTC in other words needs some theon of significance Regarded mis 
epistemological premises as x\cl} as fac tcmofogicallj a proposition has nro 
tual premises. Modes of inference are sides objectne and subjectne The 
also required These modes include objective side is what it wdteates fac- 
the usual logical operations of dc- tuallj The subjectne side is what it 
ducdon More important in emmn exfreues about the state of mind of 
cal knowledge however arc nonlog its onginator and this is called its ng- 
ical patterns of inference namelj rca mficance What it expresses mav be 
soning b) analog) and bj induction belief denial or doubt These distmc- 
As an example Russell throughout as uons not needed in logic solve mam 
sumes that thinM perceived cause per puzzles of epistemologv The points 
ccptions and that perceptions cmise concerning significance are independ 
propositions. His notion of cause is ent of truth or falsitv of the proposi 
that It IS a convenient device for col uon tnith and falsity come into th 
leeung together proposiQons of certain relation of the proposition to what it 
percepts It IS something that we can indicates A proposition does not neces 
amve at inducuvely from appropriate sanl) consist of words it is psvchologi 
combinauons of percepts Without ca| of the sniff of belief not language, 
some such organizing scheme for re- But words may ahvaj-s be found to 
lating percepts we would have noth state the belief which as a proposition 
mg resembling empinal saence Yet may underlie the many possible ways 
neither causabt) nor induction is per of saving a in one or m vanous Ian 

ceived nor are thev vabdated by logi guages Russell provides a sample Ian 

cal syntax to sbow that the psvrhological 

An innovation no doubt stanimg to condiuons of significance can be trans 
logicians which Russell finds neces lated into precise syntactical rules 
sary to epistemology is to supply sub- Logical sentence-patterns can start 
stantial ineamng rather than roerel) from parucular propositions recording 
formal meaning to logical terras. He percepts and extend our thought ovct 
finds these in psychological fact. Or matenal that we have not expenenced 
nses from a hesitation a conflict be- and in this way we can ei^nd our 
tween two motor impulses when the body of statement If we knmv "Soc- 
orgamsm is suspended between two rates is mortal we can think Some- 
courses of acuon “?sot expresses a thing is mortal" or “Everything is 
state of imnd in which an impulse to mortal** and so on Then further in 
action exists but is inhibited True quiry so as to have new percepts 
has Its psychological ground in an ex maj test whether the new statements 
pectation that is fulfilled false** m should be added to belief Simple state- 
Uie surpnse when an expectauon is de- ments of immediate percepts maj be 
fcated Such mterpretauons as these expressed with constants—partiralar 
become possible when we accept into names—and predicates But any state- 
epistemology not only logc but p^ ment covenng a percept one has not 
chology and phjsical saence as we actually had must contain a variable 
must in order to account for empincal term in place of a constant for one 
rather than purely logical knowledge can neither give nor learn a name Cm 
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nothing Obviously, some venfiers may 
never be pcrccivea and there are some 
sentences whose truth or falsity we 
never know Sentences are true if their 
vcnfiers occur but when verifiers are 
not perceived the sentences cannot be 
said to be known The presence of an 
observer Russell affirms is no requisite 
of verifiers occumng 

The venfier of a basic proposition is 
a single occurrence at a moment of 
lime As to sentences containing van 
ablcs there is (usually) not just one 
but a collection of verifiers for them 
The actual verification of such sen 
tcnces depends on what is said AH 
men arc mortal says For any* if* is 
a man then * is mortal This can 
never be verified by empirical knowl 
edge because it would be impossible 
to examine all values of the variably 
all men Some men live m 
celes sajs There is an * such that * 
IS a man and * lives in Los Angeles 
This can be verified by one of a very 
large number of verifiers since any 
indvidual man living in Los Angeles 

'ujic me trutn ot a propysmv.. j-g ,he assigned value of the van 

«tablisbed by perception of Its venper this* fashion proposmons 

The sort of sentence which provides ® ^ basic but which rather 

the model for truth is a spontaneous w variables indicate occur 

sentence that expresses what it mdi J beyond the speaker s experience 

cates—that is m ,vh.ch.hc sub;ec..ve - ^ w=, can give in ad 

and the objecUve content coincide ^ description of the occurrence 

Such a sentence is I am hot* would make the propost on 

vided the sentence is stimulated by the cannot name the occur 

immediate circumstances of the mo- -phe relation between a sentence 

ment there is no reason to doubt it verifier is often much more re- 

The venfier of a true sentence is explanation of simple 

the sentence indicates in other wow would suggest 

what makes that sentence true is ttwt j^yssell denies that either the ven 
I was hot when I said it Similarly t e pj. tj,e venfier of a sentence 

venfier of a sentence about constitutes its meaning The verifier as 

IS the occurrence of what it indica^ sentence indicates relates to 

and when that occurrence is percav know what the 

the sentence is verified A false nronosiuon means before we can know 

tence has no verifier and it indicates p 


Russdls sense) for an object one has 
not perceived An epistemological Ian 
guage Will need names whereas a logi 
cal language docs not deal with partic 
ulars and has no use for names By 
the use of variables rather than names 
H IS possible to have propositions tran 
scending ones experience This is m 
fact what happens whenever one re¬ 
ceives information from another per 
son 

Thus far Russell has investigated 
meaning In effect he has constructed 
au epistemological language so that 
one can know what kinds of sentences 
arc possible as statements of percepts 
and their relationships It remains to 
examine the relationship between 
meaning and truth between language 

and the world 

Among the manv possible theories of 
truth Russell adheres firml) to a cor 
despondence theory Truth is defined 
events not percepts although it be 
comes known bj percepts Truth is 
thus a broader concept than knowl 
edge The truth of a proposition is 
established by perception of its venfier 
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citlter 111 iJpnificancc or iti wjfjcr tiul cncc iJial nnlj the belief m true lUte- 
ji rr MT can Lncn\ either what it menu mai be callrt! Lnow led^e In ct 
expresMM or what h indicates Tim iler toadTilt the statenents one belies« 
InoA'lcdi^ II luied ultimatcK cn our on iratimon) iiatemcnts of thinpi estr 
ostensne learning; of object words. cacpcncnced anj-wherc b\ other human 

Known error arises in the experience banps, and statements assumed in 
surprise upon a diuppuntcd eapee phjsica! science sse should base to do 
tation Its simplest ease requires a enm the latter In fact upon examining the 
hination of expectation perception and Imitations of pure empina m Russell 
memor) in svhtch either the expecta concludes there are no true empiricists, 

lion or perception must be negatise Certain principles o*’ logic male 
tlic others being positis-e, TTiis com difFiculties in our qustcmological Ian 
bination a-xrounts for our perceptions guage sshen sse at empt to applj non 
sshich seem to be negause pcrcei nons, ss-ntattic entena of truth T^cs arc 
such as in "Tlicre is no cheese in tins the pnnop’cs of cstensionalits and 
cuplxiard " We txamine esers object atomiats Loosels the principle of ex 
in the cuplxvird hasnng a sue sshich tensionalits alloss-s us to insert anj 

might result in a percept of cheese atomic proposition in the place cf a 

but in escr} such case the expe«aiion giscn atomic proposition in a sentence 
IS d appointed *he secondars language. But this ssill 

The relation of empirical knowledge obviousls not do for sentences stating 
10 experience is explained bs Russell propositional atutudes. “A belies es p“ 
as follows I must depend comnletciv should not entitle us to $a) bj substi 
upon ms ossTs expencncc for all oclicfs tuuon that A beliaxs ans or all prop- 
ssnose serbal expression has no ran osiuons whatever The pnneiple rt 

ables these include onl) basic proposi atomiats in effect requites us to reduce 

tioni of immediate expenence and the complex parts of ans proposition on 
memors Though not indubitable thev a higher lanmage lercl to their com 
arc hignlv trustssorthj All mj Inosvl ponenis on the atomic Ics-eJ then be 
edge of sshat transcends vty expen- gos-emed in assessing the truth of the 
cnee includingcsenthmg I learn from whole bv the rclauonships ihus exhib- 
others includes sariablcs When some- itcd DiftiTjIries sshich these two pnn 
one tells me “A is red " using a proper apics ruse in logic hase been atlacled 
name for something I hase not cxperi bj Whtlgenstcm and others bs distin 
enc^ if I beliese him whatibcficse guishing betsseen the asscruon of a 
IS not “A IS red since 1 am not irame- proposition and the mere consideration 
diatcly acquainted ssith A but "There of a propounon Russell aiSims, how 
u an X such that x is red" Cf^uturc eser that the appropriate distinction to 
expenence gmng me a percept of A be made is b^een indication and 
together snth a percept of the name significance. The prmaple of exten 
“A” may later entitle me to behese aonahtj will be found to apply to all 
"A is red ") Such a snew of the nature occurrences of a proposition ssithm a 
of empincal knossledge ss-ould commit larger proposition sshen its indication is 
us cither to depleting the bod) of sshat is reles-ant, but not sshen only it> 
tnosvledge to an intolerably small set significance is relevant, as is the case 
of belief^ or else to relaxing our insist xnth sentences of pxoposmonal am- 
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tudes Russell is less sure whether 
3iomicity must be accepted or denied 
upon considering the immediacy of 
perception and in contrast the elabo 
lateness of inference imolved in apply 
•ng the principle of atomicitj he is 
inclined to believe that its application 
IS irrelevant to the theoretical construe 
tion of empirical knowledge 
Another mattef arising in logic is the 
challenge to the law of the excluded 
middle (which says that a proposition 
must be either true or false not a third 
thing) It has been suggested that sen 
tences as jet unverified should not be 
called either true or false But Russell 
clings to a realism and a correspond 
cnee theory of truth declaring that a 
sentence is true if its verifier occurs 
even though its perception may not be 
P3rt of anyone s experience This out 
jwk IS extremely helpful in framing 
hypotheses hesajs and we should not 
attempt to do without it 
A continually recurring question in 
any investigation involving logical and 
nonlogical knowledge is whemer an\ 
thing about the structure of the world 
can be inferred from the structure of 
langunge Since words are sensible ob 
jects Russell bel e^es thit such infer 
C'^ce s possible While we confine 
the investigation to names and their 
objects we have no reason to attempt 
such inference But on examining sen 
fences we find that those like A is to 
the left of B cannot be explained with 
^t ra sing the question of universals 
"fhere is no escape from admitting re¬ 
lations as part of the nonl nguistic 
constitution A universal is the mean 
mg of a relation word Above and 
before just as truly as proper names 
mean something in perception Tbm 
m a logical language there will t« 
some disUnctions of parts of speech 


which correspond to objective distinc 
tions Again when we ask whether the 
word similar m recurring instances 
means the same thing or only similar 
things there is no logical escape from 
granting that it means the same thing 
thus establishing the universal simi 
lar Russell concludes although with 
admitted hesitation that there are uni 
versals and not merely general words 
Knowledge must then be not of words 
alone but of the nonlinguistic world 
also One who denies this fact must 
deny that he even knows when he is 
using a word a complete agnosticism 
is not compatible with the maintenance 
of linguistic propositions Hence Rus 
sell believes that the study of smtax 
can assist us to considerable knowledge 

of the structure of the world 

With this work given as the Wil 
1 am James Lectures at Harvard Uni 
versity m 1940 Russell has performed 
at least three worthy services for mod 
em epistemology By asserting that 
more than one thing can be known 
from one experience that there is 
more than a $ ngle kind of knowledge 
and that the mind can attain negative 
knowledge through perception he has 
assigned to the mind a fuller role in 
shaping Its life than that accorded it 
by pos nvists and reductionistic philos 
ophers He has po nted out the neces 
sih for a meiaphysic if only a very 
s mple one and in doing so has given 
strength to the counterclaim against 
logical positivism that logical posiuvism 
isitself a metaphysic Most important 
his penetraung cnucism has shown the 
importance of the limitations upon em 
pirical knowledge that its advocates m 
their consciousness of the 1 mitations of 
other kinds of knowledge are prone to 
overlook 
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Author Hcjnrich Emil nrunncf (1889 ) 
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rtrstpthhsheJ 1941 


PniscirAt Ideas AD\AscrD 

Diijric rexelation alone must be the ground, norm, and content of the 
Church’s groclamation, for a bchettng Church, inquiry begins uith rnelaiion 
and w orks fou ard reason 

lies elation is Jesut Christ, and faith is not belief tn doctrine, but knou ledge 
through ftrsonai encounter 

Since God is Absolute Subject, there is no knouledge of Cod except by Cods 
ou^i action 

God fcnouM through reason is an abstraction, God knoun through reielation 
ij a litiMfi person 

Jleason ts not a thing tn itself, but a relation « hich is ii hat it is because of the 
original revelation in Creation man, the sinner, retains his rational nature, but 
v, hat he has lost ts the right attitude of reason 


Emil Brunner is one of the best 
known spokesmen for the neoorthodox 
movement in contemporary Protestant 
theology Its leading reprcscntaiive is 
certainly Karl Barth, but Brunner has 
been more widely read in this country 
The reason for this is threefold First 
Brunner’s style is far more readable, 
and therefore his books have been trans 
lated into English sooner than Births 
primary works second Brunner has 
been the more systematic of the two 
third, and most important, Brunner is 
not as extreme and uncompromising as 
Barth Brunner’s mediating attempt is 
more amenable to the Anglo-American 
temperament While Barth ukes the ex 
treine Christiaiuty agamst-culture ap¬ 
proach, thoroughly unsympathetic to 
all philosophical approaches to theism 
and others such as Paul Tilhch stand 
at the opposite pole Brunner attempts 
to bridge these extremes bringing die 
truths of revelation into meaningful 


dialogue uith the truths of reason 
Yet in assuming such a mediating 
role. It IS necessary for a theologian to 
make one end of the spectrum the 
foundation of his dialogue In this 
Brunner clearly exhibits himself as be¬ 
longing to the Barthian predilection 
Bevelatiofz and Reason is one of his 
best and most representative works in 
this regard Here he makes his point 
of departure quite clear It is no aca 
dent that there are plenty of books 
with the title Reason and Rexelatwn 
but that there is none with the title 
Revelation and Reason The usual or 
der ‘Reason and Revelation' is de¬ 
rived from the medieval Catholic doc 
tnnal tradition The reversal of 

this order suggested by the title of this 
book IS the necessary consequence of 
a theological outlook which under 
stands even the man who has not been 
gnpped by the Chnstian message— 
and his reason—from the standpoint 


loss 



of the Word of God . . We do not 
our inquiry with reason and 
dien work up to revelation, but, as a 
Relieving Church, we begin our in 
quiry with revelation and then work 
outwards to reason ” Brunner and 
Barth begin together, and are in fun 
damental agreement, but Brunner 
tnoves farther out beyond the confines 
of the Church 

This difference began early in Brun 
ners career and caused a split between 
the two men The argument began 
over the problem of the imago Dei, 
the image of God In Genesis 1 27 it 
« recorded that "God created man m 
His own image, m the image of God 
He created him " From the mcepuon 
of Christian theology the problem 
which has emerged is this—^ivhat is 
“US image in man, and what is its 
wndition consequent to man’s fall? 
While theologians such as St Augus 
tine, Luther, and Calvin speak vehe 
nienily of this image being 
corrupted ” or "thoroughly maimed 
other theologians have regarded mans 
plight m a more optimistic light 

Saint Thomas Aquinas and conse¬ 
quently Roman Catholics m general 
translate the passage to read, God 
created man in His image, in H»s like¬ 
ness created He him ’’ The distinction 
js thus made between “image and 
likeness" The image, charactenzM 
by reason, is not lost but was preserved 
after the fall m essential mtegnty 
Man's reason, even outside the purga 
tne affects of grace, can function cor 
rectly and permit man to know and 
fulfill the natural end of man char 
acterued by the natural v irtucs of jus 
Uce, prudence, temperance, and forti 
tude Further, natural (unaided) rea 
son can know Gods existence ana 
some of his attnbutes. In other w . 


reason is a powerful aid in bringing 
man to faith, and thus is the natural 
ally of the Church It is the "likeness” 
of Gal in man which was lost in the 
fall This likeness, those qualities 
which tender man C^od like, are char 
acterized by the virtues of faith, hope, 
and love, the attainment of these is 
the theological end of man, for which 
divine grace, mediated through the 
sacraments of the Church, is indispen¬ 


sable ^ , 

Dunng the Protestant Reformation 
this problem of the divine image 
came central Man cannot "earn sal 
vation, Luther insisted, man can nei 
iher know nor follow God unl«s grace 
transforms the individual—man s 
righteousness is as filthj rags Follow 
mg St Augustine, the Reformers in 
sisTed that It IS the will, not reason, 
that IS central in man until the will is 
reoriented m love to God through 
crace, all acts, reasoning, and thoughts 
ire sinful, for they have the self as 
center The image m man is totally 
disoriented, and thus denrayed reason 
IS not the agent of truth, but simply 
the act of rationalizing for the human 
uatus quo Faith and faith alone just^ 
fies. and faith is Gods doing and 
God s alone. , , ,, , 

During the period of liberalism in 
ProtestanUsm. the Reformation doc- 
tnne of man was largely lost, the 
chasm between reason and grace was 
Elossed o.er, and r^clat.on 
nidg^ before the bar of reason With 
the theological renaissance m contem 
porary Protestantism, however, what 
was rediscovered (mcnting for the 
movement the title “nccKirthodox" or 
••neo-Refonnation") was this very mat 
ter of the Reformation doctnne of 
man Taking their lead from Luther, 
and consequent!) St Augusunc and 
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St Paul theologians like Brunner and is Jesus Quist "God Himself in 
Barth insisted upon the jmtwtencc of His self manifestation uithm histor) “ 
the dnmc image in man Barth the Resclation is esent and Scripture sim 
father of this movement was most un pi) witnesses to it CorreJatneh faith 
compromising at this point it is here is not Ixlicf in doctrine but knowl 

he insisted that Roman Catholics and edge through personal encounter 
Protestants nre forever divided Cod is which creates obedient trust Roman 
known onlv when the Eternal Subject Catholicism and Protestantism have 
nets toward men this was done at one tended to forget this the former ab- 
point m histor) Since God is subject solutizmg the Church the latter ab- 
all attempts of reason to know him are solutizmg Scripture 
doomed to failure and pcncrsion for Science and Biblical cnticism have 
of nccessiiv ihc) make the Subject destrojed the idea of Biblical mfalli 
intoanobicct bilitv ^nd are making possible a cor 

With this Brunner agreed but he rcct understanding of revelation What 
saw elcarlv the difTcult) involved in needs to be done now Brunner holds 
Barths insistence If the image is ui is to show that faith does not suppress 
tcrl) lost m what respect is man still any legitimate claim of reason rath 
man? Unless something of mans es er the true interest of reason i$ 
scntial nature remains two conse- onR nghilv preserved and maintained 
quenccs are inevitable First the Chris in faith Because revelation illummes 
nan theodicy collanses for man can the mind t/iroiigh mans acts of under 
no longer be regarded responsible for standing and will faith must be dia 
his owm actions and consequent!) for lectical—God mid man in dialogue, 
the conunuauon of the effects of the The theologian is thus characterized 
fall second if salvation is totally Gods not b) greater faith but by greater 
doing in which man is the uneon power of thought in the senice of 
saouspaun how can one sav that it is fa th Natural and revealed knowl 
man who is saved? Without freedom edge are poles apart but without the 
in some regard salvation is simpl) former the latter remains unexpressed 
Gods answer to his own call Brun andvaguel) understood 
ners fundamental d fiicult) is thus ex Brunners fundamental insistence is 
plained by this question How can that since God is Absolute Subject 
man be placed m true dialogue with there is no true knowledge of God ex 
the God of grace responsible for his cepi that which is given by Gods own 
sin as well as capable of response and acuon This fact ind cates human s n 
soil be regarded as impotent without for it impi es man s separation from 
divine grace? God m the beginning there was an 

Brunners basic insistence IS that de ongmal revelation from which man 
spite the present glonficaOon of saen turned The aim of the second revela 
ufic method divine revelation alone Uon Jesus Christ is not simply the 
must be the ground norm and con communication of knowledge but hu 
tent of the Church s proclamation man restorauon the creaOon of the 
The past enor of the Church has been community of love Th s occurs when 
in mistaking Senpture or dogma for revelation effects the disclosure of the 
revelation For Brunner revelation neighbor as a Thou because God re- 
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place? tlie "I" as center It >s for this 
reason that the histor) of rnclation if 
tliehistof) ofsaUation 
Hcsclation IS aluajs unexpected for 
rrtan has no right to expect forgisc* 
ness. The most cniical res'clation is 
•he sacrificial death of Jesus Christ 
for on It alone clisinc forgi\Tnc»s de¬ 
pends. But this resTlation must not Ik 
separated from its reception—the suh- 
jeetne process is an integral part Res 
^rion IS hotli fact and illumination 
This total act of faith is sid generis 
for It belongs total!) in the I Thou" 
^mension not that of “objcctisc 
Knowledge Faiili is a suhjcci-suhjcct 
relation with Christ which ts tdelf jus 
t‘f)ing theology is rcUcciion upon this 

faith 

Faith IS supernatural in the sense 
that Its origin is God Rut Brunner 
maintains it ts also natural for « cn 
shies man to hwme that for sshich he 
Was acated Man can lose unsclfishl) 
only sshen he has first been loved he 
can gise himself unconditionally only 
oecausc God so gasc himself in Jesus 
Cluist Without this esent every hu 
man attempt makes God a means to an 
end one relation among many 

Consetjuently Brunner insists the 
mode of Ivnowing God affects com 
pletely the nature of the God 
known The God known through 
reason is an object an absolute an 
abstraction The God of Christian rev 
elation however is a living person In 
believing on faith God is not first 
known as Creator but in knowing 
God as Lord he is then known as 
Creator ex nthtlo Likewise God is 

wholly other knowing wrath against 

human sin still he reveals himself as 
willing to love the sinner Such a para 
dox resting in Gods dectstott cannot 
be known through reason— this idea 


of God bursts through and destroys all 
fundamental categories of thought 
Further in Christ God is rescaled as 
Triune—throughout history is 
he ‘svho IS to be rescaled who re¬ 
veals and ssho is being revealed Fa 
ther Son and Spirit Herein the In 
carnHion is revealed as at the heart 
of God s eternal plan 

Revelation however is not only of 
God but of man It is through Christ 
that man truly knows himself as sm 
ner as disobedient to the original rev 
elation If Christianity does not affirm 
this cniical revelation Brunner in 
sists It must affirm man as essentially 
sinful But for Brunner mans free 
dom IS primary and man is distm 
guished from other creatures by his 
ability to sm It is this original rcsela 
tion which makes man a responsible 

Here we come to the heart of Brun 
ners understanding of reason Reason 
isnota ihing in Itself but a relation 
for It comes from perception When 
the philosopher says that the core of 
reason is transcendental he is pointing 
to what Christianity identifies as rea 
sons essential relation to God Every 
use of reason Brunner insists implies 
this relation which is the general rev 
elation for example multiplication 
implies the presupposition of infinite 
number verification implies the stand 
ard of absolute Truth But not only 
,s reason what it is because of the 
general revelation but therein is con 
wined the cause of its unrest—it is 
derived from God and has been made 
for God Thus for Brunner reason 
IS not Ignored in faith but fulfilled 
restor^ to Its created relation Man is 
nothing in himself the same is true of 
reason 

This onginal or general revelation is 



re\'cIation m Creation It is further 
witnessed to m conscience Man 
knows within himself what is com 
manded and forbidden but not why 
or by whom Barth mistakcnlj denies 
this revelation Brunner nfFirms be¬ 
cause he sees it as competing with par 
tieular revelation But for Brunner 
the former is the presupposition of the 
latter Yet Brunner rejects natural the 
ology, for because of the fall onl} one 
whose eyes have been opened by 
Jesus Chnst” is in a position to rccog 
nire the general revelation which is 
given to all men For the sinner gen 
eral rcvclauon has no "saving signifi 
cance for in it God does not meet 
man personally In both kinds of reveJa 
tion the same Triune God is revcaler 
only the form dilTers In this rests the 
significance of the Crucifixion man is 
not simply ignorant but guilty in his 
Ignorance for he does not know be¬ 
cause he docs not want to know Man 
retains the tniago Det his rational na 
ture but what is lost is the nght am 
tude of reason Thus for Brunner 
general revelation is the basis for hu 
man responsibility being the point of 
contact for the call to repentance 
This Brunner insists is the truth of 
Scripture which Barth refuses to ad 
mit because he does not clearly disUn 
guish between 'knowing and being 
In the Old Testament, God reveals 
who he IS—herein rests the impor 
tance of Gods name In the New Tes 
lament God reveals what he is— 
thus the importance of Gods Word 
Through revelation of his name God s 
presence is established as the Thou 
but, for Brunner God is still not 
personally present—he is revealed as 
prom se The Old Testament propheqr 
of the suffenng servant is the climax 
for It is the supreme promise of the 


divine act fulfilled in Jesus Chnst 
Chnst could come only to people 
prepared b) Gods promise In Christ 
Gods being and will arc finally and 
completely revealed" As a teacher 
Jesus IS simply one among many His 
uniqueness is that His message and 
person are identical for revelauon and 
atonement arc one Bmnners Chns- 
lology IS as high as an) in contempo¬ 
rary theology—^jesus Christ is God 
I Iimself When He speaks God Him 
self speaks when He acts God Him 
self acts in His personal presence the 
personal presence of God has become 
real All intellectual Trinitarian and 
Christological affirmations Brunner 
holds to be simply attempts to express 
this fact 

Saipiure is necessary but it belongs 
to the Old Testament revelation for it 
IS not Itself the persona] confrontation 
Yet through it the confrontation oc¬ 
curs And since reception is part of 
revelation the apostolic response is an 
indispensable part of the divine act 
Itself The Scriptures are divinely in 
spired but for Brunner this inspira 
tion 15 far from verbal or literal 
They are human testimonies under the 
guidance of the Spirit 

Man cannot be redeemed without 
the Scnptuie yet the Scripture is not 
sufficient each man must be addressed 
where he is This is the task of the 
Church Although its doctrine is not 
revelation Christ is present only 
through defimte ideas Thus for 
Brunner theology and preaching must 
remain m constant dialogue both be¬ 
ing confessional and the temptation 
of a closed theological system must be 
totally dismissed 

Certainty of the Christian revelation 
is derived in only one way—one be¬ 
lieves only when the Holy Spirit per 



rails the Scriptural wtness to dawti on 
one as Truth In this manner the be- 
heser “hnows" Jesus as the Christ m 
the identical manner as the first disa 
pies To so know is to be redeemed 
But faith IS alwaj-s imnerfect for it is 
al\\a)s a process of bccorrmig sure’ 
The world contradicts the xnctoty 
I'hich the Resurrection promises Con 
setjuendj, m this life one Ines bj 
faith, not by sight —nsk doubt un 
cettaintj are always present This 
"Tcstlmg with unfaiih is man's con 
tinual temptation to sin, springing not 
from intellectual honesty but from tbe 
intellectual arrogance of making hu 
raan reason tbe measure of all things 
The Church s disastrous response was 
the attempt to pro\ide proof ' The 
necessary weakness of all such at 
tempts urunner contends has greatly 
weakened contemporary Chnstianit) 

It IS only to a man whose belief m the 
autonomy of reason has been shattered 
that It can be shown that revelauon 
possesses its own logic and facts God 
raust not be guen a place within rea 
son but the reserse It is onl} when 
this reversal does not occur Brunner 
claims that revelation and reason are 
at odds 

Brunner attempts to bring this con 
tention to play on some cruaal r«a 
tions between Chnstianity and other 
areas. First m regard to other reli 
gions Christianity must not assume 
Itself to have a monopoly on revela 
tion but other revelations are pven 
only the preparatory and prop 
function which belongs to the 
Testament In all religions there are 

distorted relics o[ the original revela 

bon but only in Christianity run 
insists has the Word become 
Second m regard to 
losophy of religion he is on p 


mising—'A man is cillier a believing 
Christian or a religious man in the 
sense of Schleiermacher or Kant but 
he cannot be both Third in regard 
to science, ret elation provides no 
knmvledge at all concerning the saen 
tific slnicture of things Biblical sa 
cnee rs presaentilic and must be re- 
icctcd as extraneous Science can un 
demand miracles m a perfectly nat 
utal way, and this does not destroy rev 
elation Faith is not dependent on mir 
acles for a miracle is seen to be such 
only through the ejes of faith A mit 
acle declares nothing more than ^ds 
freedom from the liimtanons of the 
world Jesus Chnst is the only mdis 
pensable miracle The scientist Brun 
Ser claims who is cognizant of the 
'miracle of life and mind cannot be 
antagonisuc to ihe Chnsnan claim 
The tension between Chnsnanity and 
saence arises onl) when either leaves 
lU own sphere And last philosophy 
witnesses to revelation through its pte- 
supposmons In the moral realm it 
poliSts to the human condition tvith us 
bludgeonmg ought. The convmang 
power and content of the 
ments depend on their support by the 
Ch,.s..a^^rad.t.on wnhout which 

they ate tentouve and misleading 

What Brunner is attempting to do 
throughout is to restore the Augustin 
lan understanding of fmth 
For St Augustine they '’''‘’"S . 
cethet The cotreet telauon is faith 
Sdung understanding An mtonw 
mous fbilosophy IS impossible The rtf 
eeisal of St Thomas Aquinas under 
standing seeking faith 
wedge which evenmally ended m 
the contempomry autonomy of both 
snheres While Bailh has attempted to 
restore faith through the total rejec- 
uon of autonomous philosoph), Brun 



ncr atlcmpts the same restoration by 
bringing reason back to jts former 
Augustinian relation As Brunner says 
the difTercncc bctucen the Christian 
theologian and the Christian philoso¬ 
pher is one of subject, not of method 


The problem of Chnstian philosophy 
IS that of penetrating e\cry sphere of 
life ttith tne Christian spirit—“Chnst 
conquers the reason and in so doing 
makes it free to ser\ e' 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 


Author Reinhold Niebuhr C1892 ) 

Type ofuork. Theology 
First pihitshed 1941 19-13 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Afan IS hath a child of nature and a spnt uho stands outside nature 

Afflrt has the capacity for self transcendence he can view himself as an object 
thereby making himself a moral creature subject to conscience 

Man s state of anxiety supplies him tPith ihc creatix e energy to transform the 
natural through the lot e of God 

The altemative to faith, made wsstble by man s freedom is sin and sin is an 
act of will whereby the self, rather than Cod becomes the center of human 
concern 

God IS agape self giving love and such love is Met possible m this life but 
by commitment to such love man transcends himself and in the knowledge of 
Cods forgiveness accepts judgment uithout despair 


Reinhold Niebuhr is perhaps more 
responsible for the contemporary ren 
aissance of theology in Amenca than 
any other single man With the possi 
ble exceptions of Jonathan Edwards 
and Horace Bushnell Amenca has 
been rather unsuccessful in making 
unique contnbutions to Christian the¬ 
ology Rather the American contnbu 
tion to religion espeaally since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
has been a unique social fervor an 
ethical activism which is often ab¬ 
sent in Continental ChrisUanity 

This soaal passion grew during the 
last century into the movement known 


as the social gospel fathered by 
Washington Gladden Although it is 
dangerous to generalize concerning 
this diverse group the social gospel 
became characterized by an accent on 
human capacity the ethical side of re 
ligion the simple teachings of Jesus 
and a rather wholesale de-emphasis of 
theology and dogma Walter Rau 
schenbusch was the most moderate and 
profound representative of this move 
ment. Niebuhr has called him not only 
the real founder of social Christianity 
but Its most brilliant and generally 
satisfying exponent to the present day 
As a young devotee of Rauschen 
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busch Niebubr entered a Detroit labor 
parish m 1915, prepared to establish 
Wial justice through the nurturing of 
human !o%c In the crucible of social 
inflict Niebuhr discovered that the 
problem was not one of personal 
ethics but of social structure and strat 
egs Detroit industrialists were no less 
inoral in their personal relations than 
die average laborer but in a system 
of competitive capitalism operating by 
ihe impersonal laws of market, profit 
supply and demand direct applica 
tion of the simple teachings of Jesus 
to the social sphere was impossible As 
3 result of tnis practical conviction 
Niebuhr wrote a volume in 1933 
"hich shook the American theological 
as strongly as did Births The 
Epistle to the Romans on the Conlin 
cut in 1918 While strongly tempered 
by liberal theology Niebuhrs Moral 
Man and Immoral Society marked the 
beginning of social realism m contem 
poraty American Christianity Gone 
'vas the idealism of the liberal period 
*he Kingdom of God was not mans to 
build not simply m this generation 
but in any generation The Kingdom 
"as the impossible possibility stand 
'IJg over against man eternally the 
•deal perfect community of mutual 
love judging all mans attempts to 
emulate it The only possible possibili 
ties were transient and imperfect forms 
of justice 

Accompanying these insights came 
Neibuhrs rejection of absolutism m 
ethics there are no absolute gexw 
and evils The problem of ethics » the 
never-ending task of finding pro^ 
mate solutions for insoluble problems 
Accompanying this position classically 
formulated in Niebuhrs An Interj^e 
mtion of Chnsticm Ethics was a 
ing shift in emphasis from the liberal 
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stress on society as the molder of man 
to the nature of man as the key to the 
nature and problems of society The 
orthodox doctrine of original sm be 
came increasingly more relevant for 
Niebuhr in understanding the prob¬ 
lems of culture Man is essentially self 
centered seeking self aggrandizement 
and domination over others While this 
tendency can be checked to a large 
degree on the personal level within the 
small confines of the interdependent 
family m the larger dimensions of 
community group nation and hemi 
sphere personal pride is compounded 
into impersonal immoral irresponsible 
pressure groups seeking their ovyn un 
iempered ends in hy-pocnucal self 
righteousness , , , 

This understanding earlv led Nie 
buhr to sympathy with the Marxist 
analysis ot social forces but he saw 
that the Marxist realism about the pres 
ent was naivelv undermined by an un 
founded optimism about human capac 
itv in the proletarian future In 1944 
these thoughts coalesced in a brilliant 
Mndicauon of democracy The Chil 
Aren of Licht n«d fbe CJiiWren of 
Dark^ss Here was combined Nie¬ 
buhrs polmcal movement to the left 

uith his theological movement toward 
the right All previous apologies for 
democracy he declared were wrongly 
grounded on an optimistic doctrine of 
defend ng it as the only form of 
government which respected human 
capaau Such a defense Niebuhr in 
sisted can lead only to catastrophe 
Locke must be tempered with Hobbes 
aswell as the reverse 

Man IS capable of self transcend 
ence but he is likewise motivated by 
an even stronger desire for domination 
g^ y-litm controls man but m a man 
net which undercuts the creativity 



that emerges from self transcend theor> international relations and the 
cnee furiher those tendencies which hie I Iis writing career howeser tsas 
male control nccessar) undtrmme the climaxed in 1939 with hi$ twx> Gifford 
integrils of those gnen the nowtr to Lecture scries combined in a large sol 
control On the other hand laisscz umc entitled The Nature ard Desuny 
fairc dtmocrac) so liberates man that of Man a Chntinn Interpretatton 
his selfish propensities compounded It is indicatisc of the contemnorar) 
b) monopol) b) cartels and bj simple theological scene that a social etniast, 
numbers dcstro) tin. integrit} of the conf-swll) a minister and not a 
less organircd and less pnsdeged us- scholar should base produced such a 
ing them as tools for maintaining that theological classic Niebuhrs lifeume 
comrxnitnc place in socict) The of practical thmlmg is here placed in 
plight of the worler scscral decades a carefully created intellectual dia 
ago cxjiloitcd b) the industrialist not logue attempting to bnng the sanous 
out of Mndictwcness but out of the aspects of his thought into a sj-stemaDC 
neccssit) of competing in an uncon structure 

trolled business world is Niebuhrs One appraisal of Niebuhrs general 
fasonic case m point theological position mas be helpful 

The onij realistic anssser for this Although he is often placed in the 
dilemma NSebuhr sees in dcmociac) general school of “neoorthodax)" (see 
The on!) structure for socn! justice is the article on Karl Barth s The KnouJ 
that of competing pressure groups edge of Cod and the Service of Cod) 
deadlocked b) their conflicting self in this label is misleading He has re- 
tcrcsts and therebv forced into self Iran mained in essential agreement wath 
scendcncL for the mutual good Since Rauschenbusch on such theological 
group power is ne\er constant but matters as Christologj redemption 
changed b) the circumstances of each and eschatolojp with one fundamental 
ness situation democrac) has m-o difference his doctnne of man is far 
unique adsantages Its carefully do- more orthodox" But e\en here there 
signed system of internal checks and are differences It appears that the com 
balances is alone in a position to pre- bination of a negame doctnne of 
^e^t excessi>e go\emmental control man with an essentialh "Iibeial un- 
while Its representatwe legislation can derstanding of the remaining tenets of 
delegate power to the undernmileged Chnstianitj is the reason for much 
and restrain the irresponsible This of the ambiguih in Niebuhrs thought, 
sptem requires constant change and The Nature and DasUny of Man is 
vigilance for todaj s jusuce maj be to- Niebuhrs most consaenDous attempt 
morrow s greatest injustice To sum to reconale these elements but it re- 
manze 'vith one of Niebuhrs most mauis an imperfect attempt. As a re- 
famous statements mans capaoty for suit it is the first senes of the lectures 
justice makes democracy possible but dealing vvath the nature of man that 
mans inclination to injustice makes is Niebuhrs best work it is wathout 
democracy necessary “ doubt a unique and lasting contnbu 

This IS the basic understanding tion to Amencan theologj 
which runs throughout Niebuhrs pro- “Man has alwaj-s been his own most 
liBc wntings on economics political Texmg problem ” Thus Niebuhr be- 
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pns analjiing rationalism romanti 
cisra Marxism idealism and natural 
ism as alternatne attempts of Western 
thought to come to terms with the 
cunous contradictions constituting the 
enima which is man For Niebuhr, 
anthropology is the problem from 
which all others follow and theological 
anthropology alone is capable of deal 
ing With the whole man He systemati 
^^lly undermines every attempt to 
establish man as a simplex being 
whether in terms of reason, animality 
or the like 

For Niebuhr e\ery human contra 
diction points to two paradoxical facts 
ibout man First man is a child of 
nature subject to its \ icissitudes com 
pelled by its necessities driven by its 
impulses Second man is a 

spirit who stands outside of nature 
hfe himself his reason and the world 
IS only the Christian Mew which 
succeeds in holding these two aspects 
together Not to do this is to overesti 
mate or underestimate man both of 
which actions bring tragic practical 
consequences whether they be the ty 
ranny of totalitarianism or the exploits 
tion by laissez faire capitalism 

For the Christian man is created m 
the image of God and in this rests 
bis transcendence over nature As Nei 
hubr understands this the ifiwgo re¬ 
fers to mans capacity for self nan 
scendence to make an object of mm 
self to stand cont nually outsidehim 
self m an indefinite regression This is 
the root of conscience for it ° 

man a capacity for objectivity a 
himself viewing himself f ^ t 

appraising the degree to which « 
object acts as he would want to 
acted toward This ability and this in 
born golden rule similar to 
ethic of rational consistency i* 


source of morality for Niebuhr Man 
IS not only spirit but he is also nat 
ural he is a finite creature Finitude 
does not mean evil but dependent 
creaturelmess This polarity means that 
man is at the intersection of time and 
eternity or finitude and infinity, or 
nature and spirit 

The law of mans nature is love 
pomled to by man s self transcradence 
but clearly revealed in the Christian 
revelation Gods intent was that man 
should have faith Bust in the Creator 
loving him for the gift of evistence 
and m gratitude loving his neighbor 
as he had been loved Being at the in 
tersection of nature Cundet the neces 
sit) of instinct need and 
spirit (under the freedom “f 
r^ibility) the inevitable condin™ of 
S^I, anxiety If man 
he knows his anxious slate to be God 
intended and anxiew iherefote be- 
comes the energy of 
fin te possibilities come as challenges 
as leaven for humble achievement in 
service to Cod and man The sprat 
transfoims the natural by bunging it 
fulfillment-th s is to become a self 
This was Gods plan in eteatmg the 

” Brause of mans freedom another 
option IS open This possibility N.e- 
blihr finds classically poitrayed in Gen 
csis in terms of the Garden of Eden 
This story he insists is not history but 
mvth—myth however not in the sense 
of falsehood but m the Platonic 
sense or the sense in which it is used 
,n I teraiure Myth is the vehicle for 
communicating truths which are be¬ 
yond the capacity of concept to com 
municate Adam then is not simply 
first man but e\ery man What 
Adam d d all men do not because he 
did It but because man is sshat he is 



It IS at this point that Niebuhrs difH rtmtet] in Jnsccunt) tcmniinc one to 
cuU distinction ariscs—thc fall of cich self-deception b\ decenme others In a 
man^ IS incMtablc” but not ncccs facade of w-oref and dc^ In effect 
MI) ncminisccnt of KicrLegiard pndc is the clesation of the rclatne to 
from uhom Niebuhr drew much of the Absolute 

his analj-sis the fall is a personal af The second waj is that of sensuality 
fair ^mcthing which cannot be uni Anxiets is eliminated bj dcnsine 
sersaUy understood but somethinR ones freedom ones capacit) for self 
which I do for which I know myself transcendence and ones rcsponsibil 
responsible and which I understand its affirminR animahtj asmanscssen 
Ill myself The feclmfi of guilt attend tial nature Tins mas be done either to 
ing ill actions is the guarantee of re- assert the self or to escape the self In 
sp^sibihtj despite intniiabiliij tcaht> scnsualitv is a result of pndc 

This altcrnatnc IS the wa} of sin as for ones own pleasure is made the 
opposed to the waj of faith Anxiclv is onl) center In whatever form it takes 
Its psjehological condition but it is sin is best understood as the attempt to 
not the cause—the cause is die will If bide contmgenc) to seek security at 
tbe self docs not accei l anxictv as God the expense of others The conimuitv 
pven for creativity he has no option of sin rests in the fact that while anx 
but to try to eliminate it This is sin ictj tempts one to sm the $m only 
for It stems from disbelief lack of trust compounds the msecuntv in a vicious 
—It IS the subsutution of the self and circle 

Its own strength for God as center The fact that self-deception rational 
This elimination of anxiety can be itation is involved in all sin is the hv 
attempted in two ways for anxiety be- mg refutation for Niebuhr of the 
ing the product of an intersection can doctnne of total depravity unless the 
be denied by denying either dimcn will is successful m disguising its ac 
Sion of the human ^larity tions it cannot bring itself to do them 

The first way bv far the most um Thus there are no personal acts which 
versa! is that of pride This is the are purely evil and yet it must be af 
denial of ones natural aspect to firmed that pride infects every human 
reject ones limitations by deliberately action to a lesser or greater degree But 
mistaking ones self transcendence for since the gelf never deserving uncon 
achievement Man vviih the capaaty d tional devotion cannot ever fully 
to envisage the whole is tempted to convince itself it craves allies to 
imagine himself as the whole This is strengthen the decepuon Herein he 
not a matter of Ignorance but of willed the demonic proporuons of group 
self-deception There are four has c pride formed by the attempt of indi 
types of pride the pnde of power viduals to escape insecurity in a bl nd 
(glonficat on m personal and group absolute devouon to race relioon in 
superiority false or real) pnde of sUtuUon naUon or party Su^ch idol 
knowledge Cespecially apparent in atty is ruthless for it possesses the in 
conflicting ideolog es) pride of virtue struments for power There is no group 
Chest exemplified by moral self nght wbidi escapes s nful pride and idola 
eousness) and pride of spirit (re- trous pretensions This means that all 
ligious fanaucism) These are all judgments and distmctions are relauve 
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and aluajs a mailer of degree, they 
cannot be made previous lo ibe occa 
s'on A “Chnsuan group or nation is 
characterized not in its achievement 
nut in Its willingness to hear judgment 
Since a nation has no collective capacity 
rot self transcendence, its hope rests m 
a creative minontv, heard because of 
*ne tension of competitive forces 
Man, though ‘fallen,’ has a 'vision 
nf health ’ an awareness of the law of 
love as the ought of which he is in 
capable This awareness is the point 
of contact for the Christian revelation 
h IS here that Niebuhr’s liberal the¬ 
ology IS apparent Although Niebuhr 
K Willing to use much of the tradi 
^onal terminology concerning Jesus 
Christ he makes it clear, asdoesTilIich 
who greatl) influenced him that they 
have onlv 8)mbolic meaning Je^us is 
*he fulfillment of prophetic religion 
’’jaking vicarious suffering the final rev 
elation of the meaning of history for 
Niebuhr this means that God takes the 
sms of the world on himself in the 
sense that divine forgiveness is the re¬ 
verse side of divine judgment This 
forgiveness cannot be effective until 
™ari takes sm senouslv knowing that 
sin causes God to suffer—this is the 
message of the Crucifixion which 
brings man to contnuon Without such 
contrition divine forgiveness could not 
be appropriated To the degree that 
man has faith m this fact as the truth 
of history to that degree can anxiety 
become creative 

Niebuhr rejects the Chalcedonian 
and Nicene formulations of a twona 
ture Chnstology declaring that a! 
though It IS possible for a character 
to point svmbolically bejoim is 
torv and to become a source of disclo¬ 
sure of an eternal meaning purpose 


which bears histor) 


It is u 
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"not possible for any person to be his 
toncal and unconditioned at the same 
time' Through Jesus love is cstab 
hshed as the center of life but only in 
principle, not m fact In this life love 
IS suffering not triumphant The King 
dom of God IS not m history nor ever 
will be—it is the hope which keeps 
man from the despair of the moment 
through his faith that the divine power 
cannot be overcome 

Through Jesus Christ it is known 
that God IS flgflpc self giving love and 
that a life so lived can only end trag 
ically for it refuses to participate m 
the claims and counterclaims of histon 
cal existence Thus love as taught by 
lesus is impossible for to exist is to 
participate in the balance of competing 
wills vvhich ts the structure of this life 
Such love transcends history but to 
the degree that man is capable oi «elt 
transcendence to that degree does this 
impossibility become P««ble not 
in the sense of being attainable but of 
being relev ant-it judges every human 
attempt, revealing possibi ities not real 
,zed or seen Yet since this awareness 
of infinite possibility is that vvhich 
tempts man to pride or sensualitj it is 
only in awareness of divine forgive 
ness that man can accept judgment 
without despair This is the Christian 
answer for Niebuhr 

Such an understanding means that 
for Niebuhr there is no progress m 
history This does not mean that there 
,s no achievement but since mans 
duality is never overcome, everv greater 
possibility for good brings with it m 
direct proportion a greater possibilitv 
for evil For example, atomic research 
brings the possibilitj of unlimited in 
dustnal energy, but also the possibility 
of toul cosmic disaster Mankind al 
W3}S walks the tightrope between an 



tithetical possibilities for each uitl 
walU the tightrope between the will 
to-rcalization and the uill to-poucr 
What remains as an enigma m Nic 
buhrs position is the combination of a 
negative doctrine of man with a liberal 
Chnstologj In liberal thcolog) the op¬ 
timism concerning the former is the 
respective weakness of the latter But 
while Niebuhrs anthropologj became 
more negative his Chnstolog) and un 
derstanding of redemption did not 
change accordingly It is for this rca 
son that Niebuhrs ethic makes no fun 


damcntal distinction between the 're¬ 
deemed and ‘‘unredeemed man For 
him social ethics and Christian ethics 
arc identical and what he calls per 
sona! ethics is totall) unrelated to the 
former Yu whatever other implica 
tions arc involved here it cannot be 
denied that on the one hand Nie¬ 
buhrs dxrtrinc of man has proved a 
powerful stimulus to the renaissance 
in Amcncan theolog), and that on the 
other, it has made ready contact with 
secular thinking in almost every area of 
group relations 


EXPERIENCE AND SUBSTANCE 

Author De Witt Henry Parker C1885 1949) 

Typeofvfork Metaphysics, value theory 
First jiubUshed 1941 

PiuNcrpAL Ideas Advanced 

Experience as something concrete and given is existentially ultimate in the 
experience of the self we have an illuvimatmg sample of reality 

What we regard as physical objects fjuite different from our sensations are 
actually constructions integrating sensory data and meanings 

The generic concepts of being derive their sense from the given characteristics 
of experience 

Hume s analysis of causation is inadequate for it fails to take into account the 
critical role of volition in influencing action 

Substances cannot be reduced to then ckaractenstics they are relatively in 
dependent have casual efficacy and endure through change 

Space is a manifold of actual and possible relations time is a term for events 
and their coming into being and ceasing to be the self is best understood as 
present in the focal self and as having come out of the matrix self 

Experience and Substance is char in our own day by the insights of 
actenzed by its author as belonging to Bergson James and Whitehead Its 
the tradition iniuated by Plato Ar argument is along the lines of what is 
istotle and Plounus recast by Berte called speculaUve empiricism in which 
ley Leibiuz and Fichte, and enndied an empirical base is a point of depar 
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hire for suggestions and inferences 
"The resultant point of view is labeled 
idealist finitist and monadistic Quite 
naturally there is a running polemic 
against materialism in its various 


this book analyses which they cannot 
Ignore There is competent familianty 
with modem logic and mathemaucs as 
well as with ph)sics biology andpsy 

cholocv Parker was a graduate of Har 
. __/if lt« nilt 


against materialism in its various ^ j _ out 

tom, old ond mw Th.s pol=>”“ “ lard Umverntj, 
of special interest since it brings out in standing teac ^^^^,3000 

a sharpened way Parker s own pnnci 
pies When we get these clearly before 
tis we soon realize how logical the 
development of his thought is 
Essentially Parkers thesis is that 
e*penence as something concrete and 
gi'en IS existenually ultimate in the 
oxpenence of the self we have an iHu 


ding I—, k ' 

one obiries someAmg of .he range 
and spin, of Jos.ah Royce This is a 
malure book reflecling years of careful 

'''^ere‘’a?e‘*S philosophical issues 
svhich are nor explored in ih.s ' “I™' 
The exammanon of lime re a 
Ind causably is poihaps paiuculaily 
ouB.and.ng__ As =■> 


minating sample of reality He denies 1*-, ^vas concerned with 

that the verb exists has applicauon P Jt’ and its relation to time and 
to any meaningful way to anything th framework is somewhat 

other than ingredients of experience^ 3ar to that of Whitehead^th 

dse sred, of being as being Onloto 

»\"-urra.°Paihe',^Zr- 

',)i^ehead fnd Russell in seeking lo 
reform the category of substanre 

Ser believed that metaphysics is 
I xx/t when It is associated with 
ransccndenal or q“«' 
ile 1. consuls of necesary or foun 
Sonal beliefs, II .moires a cadiaj^ 
nreiudires and analj-zes iiha. peix 
i often consider obreous .he narute 
h\sical things and of other minds, 
of rfet Parker hkeBerke- 
W considered the things of common 
and saence to be phenomenal 
instrucuons. He V 

the role plaved in modem thought by 
theon of knowledge and he movTd in 
the ambit of Bntish cmpmcism and 
Kant He mentions critical realism but 
does not consider it cnucal enough 


- ingredients of experience 

such as sensa Cthe given elements of 
sensation) thoughts desires sans 
factions and frustrauons within Ae 
circuit of selves or monads On this 
foundation the author builds the 
framework of what he calls an 
System having eternal status. The 
analogy with me theses of Whitehwd 
is evident though Parker is opposed to 
the Platonic base m the Utters 

E ition being himself more An^ote- 

1 Both however are theists and op¬ 
posed to what is currendy called nat 
uralistic humanism 

Experience and Substance is ac«e- 
ful discussion of related topics begin 
tong with a definition of subject nia 
ter and taking up genenc problems m 

succession 

The book is delightfully 
The style is vnv-id and con*""" 
techmcaliues are translated as 
as possible into their empmcal 
Parker s training m aesthetics a 
wide culture are drawm upon 
mmate his more abstract 
Realists and materiaUsts wnU 



In his account Parker regards sensa lainK one maj find much that is ad 

tions as being at once in the mind of miniDlc in Parkers suggestions about 

the percipient and external to ihc the generic characteristics of the cos 
mind as control thus consliiuling a mos Concepts are responsible to the 
sort of boundary between monads evidence of the senses and to tbe indi 
Contrary to Leibniz Parker argues cations of life as lived 
that monads are causally related TTic Following Bradlcj Parker speaks of 
result IS somewhat akin to naive or centers of experience These are his 
presentational realism In fact Parkir monads In a waj to be is to expen 

makes much of the inscparabilitv of so- ence This approach fits in logically 

called primary and secondary qualities with Bradle) s dental lhatanjthmg but 
as features of experienced qttaha in idea is thinkable and with Whiteheads 
this resembling Bcckelej and White- rejection of lacuotn that is nonsen* 
head But the question is of course suous actualities 
whether the properties we ascribe to TTie centncitj of centers rests on 
things are mere transcripts of sensor) acuviues such as symbolism concep- 
qualia Parkers view takes things to tion and volition In hts treatment of 
be constructions integrating sensory these activities Parker supplements 
data and meanings Hume and Berkelej with Brentano- 

For Parker idea and object are cap- Here the Aristotelian tradition again 
able of literal confrontation both be- enters Much is made of s>Tnbols and 
mg experienced Concepts app!) to meanings as additional to sensations 
sensory data which demand mterpreta But Berkeley s framework is retained 
tion And some datum is always at the Conception is an actinty of the self 
base of a concept In fact Parkers which finds expression in belief and in 
theory of universals is to the effect description Volition is the guidance of 
diat they concern the generic features expenenee from within In cnticuing 
of the given *11115 position is in ac- Humes treatment of causauon Parker 
cordance with the traditions of Bntish made much of volitional control we 
empiricism control our actions and affect other 

In Parkers empirical metaphysics persons He suggests that Hume was 
the connection of all discourse with sull influenced by Cartesian dualism 
the given m expenenee is made ex in his rejecuon of voliuon as a true 
pliat However the emphasis is upon cause of movements, 
those genenc concepts which grasp Vol uon is the guidance of expen 
the most fundamental stratum of he- ence from within Symbolizing con 
me These are called categones and ceiving and voliuon are integrated al 
concern the basic chaiactenstics of though any one may be dominant for 
whatever exists such as space time re- a ome A sensation is an event rather 
laoons and causality In all this Father than an activity Here Parker diverges 
was opposed to what we may call a from Brentano on the one hand and 
vrion TOtJomdism he wanted to check from G E Moore on the other At one 
^ on all assumptions There are many time at least Moore described the con- 
i^shts in his speculauve enlargement saousness as able to be directly aware 
^ f empinasm Perhaps real sUc corpo- of nonmental data Parker regarded 
^hsm could profit from them. Cet dus as mythical and interpreted sen 
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sabons as mental events encompassed 
oy activities And he argues that Bren 
tano overdid the emphasis on reference 
a mark of the psychical He refers 
to the serial dimension of sensory qualia 
a mark against the polarities of con 
ception and volition such as accept 
ance and rejection 

To avoid the pitfall of a shutm 
^ind the author appeals to the thesis 
that sensations are on the boundary 
between minds and nature Here we 
intuit control and countercontrol At 
the human level one presses another s 
hand m greeting and the pressure is re¬ 
amed Such communication is more 
basic than the argument from analogy 
Language develops within this context 

of intercourse 

The strength of the Aristotelian tra 
duion m Parker has alreadj been men 
tioned It now a|mears m his defense 
of the category of substance His etn 
pTtcal Tecasung does not go as far as 
oither Russell and Whitehead went or 
the logical positivists What he does is 
to modify the logic of Leibniz by de 
veloping relational statements his 
monads have causal windows 

There are he argues four impw 
tant features in the concept of sub¬ 
stance The first IS to the effect that 
nothing can be reduced to its charac¬ 
teristics The second concerns relative 
independence The third bears on 
oausal efficacy while the fourth calls 
attention to conservation or endur 
ance through change 
A polemical note of some interes 
enters Parker argues that the mat^a 
>st who identifies the mind «ith the 
hram must hold that experience is a 
predicate of the brain It is ev idcni 
there are linguistic traps here 
do say that a man has a good 
much as thev say that he has a goo“ 
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mind But how does this functional 
goodness manifest itself? Parker ar 
goes first that materialism involves an 
enlargement of the notion of matter 
It IS so enriched that it no longer 
means matter But that is an appeal 
to definiuon Parker treats the notion 
of emergence and levels with respect 
his treatment of levels of causality is 
excellent , 

As against pragmatism Parker ac 
cents a picturing notion of truth a 
kind of correspondence theory The 
perunent question is whether mean 
ineful statements have sensory data as 
their objects or refer to something be¬ 
yond the data which is ^ntrolling 
Ihem It appears likely that Parker had 
the latter notion in mind for he was 
very much interested m other selves 
His phenomenalism covers ontological 
pan[»yctiisn> I' “PP”” 
eclld C I Lemss nvo types of 
Inowledse—that tttiminates on 

sensory data and that which is more 
open and nonteiminating-sis insulli 

cSit To this extent Parker was a 
real St But be was not a physical real 
,st Material things ate consmictions 
he argues the Betkeleian view of pet 
ception ms essentially held 

In considering the generic or fun 
damcntal categories Parker had manv 
valuable insights Newtonian space is 
reiected and space is thought of as a 
manifold of actual and possible re¬ 
lations and positions. Mathematical 
points should not be reified Time is a 
term for events and ihcir coming into 
bcinc and their ceasng to be Dura 
non IS a relational term pointing to 
parallel wries of events. Even the ma 
irix self has duration in lime on!) in 
this sense The author gives no snalv 
SIS of the distinction between the ocur 
pmt and the continuant but there is 



something analogous in his distinaion that there is an ultimate Icicl sshich 
bcm<^n the focal self and the mainx is permanent and really highest he 
self According to Parlcr memo^ dc- calls this the Omega System Roy 
jwnds on traces or echoes of the past Wood Sellars once called it the "floor 
This IS the basis of his doctrine of his of being " As a thcist Parker exalts it 
torical truth as eternal It leads him to He argues that the whole must be 
a matrix self of the unnerse which more cowg/e* than an) part 
IS eternal and to creation The re- Some interesting remarks are made 
scrnblance to Whiteheads theism is on constants m nature such as the grav 
^ , itaiional constant and Planck s h 
Ihe treatment of relations finds a These would be in a sense a pnon 
middle ground between Russell and though in a non Kantian sense It may 
Bradley Symbols must not be allowed be recalled that Sir Arthur Eddington 
to get in the wa) of thought Ropes or was seeking such factors in a rational 
brackets ma) be better s>7nbols than istic wa) Science is often more onto- 
words Parker distinguishes bemeen logical!) inclined that posiuvists admit 
static and dynamic relations and be- The topic now shifts to the mean- 
tween anginal and acquired properties ing of the term existence Parker re- 
His slr«s on acquired properties rep- gards it as in\-ohed with the gisen To 
resents his break with Leibniz and his sav that this sensejatum exists is tau 
recogniuon of time in an esoluuonary tofogical Perhaps existence arises as 
3 term in connection with the applica 
As against Hume Parker defends uon of concepts There are lions or 
the objectivity of causality Decisions Lions exist concerns the applicability 
and tendencies are at the foundauon of a concept to an observable world 
of causal sequences Successful wager The statement involves a terminal 

mg rests on forces in nature itself statement of the form This is a lion" 
Thus Parker provides a metaphysical In this book Parker argues for the- 
basis for inducuon which is in accord ism The mystic may be right in his 
with the idea of miUal probability feeling that he is in communication 
The treatment of levels of causality is with the Eternal There is a touch here 
quite m line with theories of emer of Hocking s approach What Parker 
gence argues for is the iniUal probability of 

The summary of value theory in this the religious view of the world and 
book condenses what Parker worked he supplements his argument with 
out elsewhere in detail Volition and a pragmatic defense 
satisfacuon are the bases of value as an While sjTnpatheuc to the arguments 
expenence In this way Parker links of the Neosupematural sts such as 
value and existence much as did Bo- Till ch and Barth Parker was not im 
sanquet He is cntical of Perrys for pressed fay them they are supports of a 
mula to the effect that value is any ob- tradition 

ject of any interest In the last analysis Parker turns to 

The concluding chapters are de- Plotinus and emanation God created 
voted to the consideration of the eter the universe because of his need 
nal Passing by essences or univeisals for oimpanionship Parker is frank 
as timeless Parker develops the thesis enough to say that the scientific view 
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of die world is an alternative, but bolds 
that it lacks the recognition of the ul- 
toiacy of experience. 

There are other points which could 
be examined, for Experience and Suh- 
stance is a mature book. It is a sj'stcm- 
*tic dc\clopment of a point of view. It 


is ddiglitftilly wiitlcn and rcfltm in¬ 
timate acquaintance Midi the tclcont 
Itteramte. It was meant as a conianous 
challenge to namrahsm and roalciial 
ism. Such debates gise satalit)- to phi¬ 


losophy. 



guiges pirc semantics is the construc¬ 
tion and analysis of semaniic sptems 
Pure syntax deals similarly sMih sjn 
tactical s)-sicm$. Carnaps study is con 
cemed null pure semantics and pure 
s\ntax further it is limited to dc- 
clantnt statements Ilis four chapters 
hesond the introductory one are ad 
dressed to the construction of semanti 
cal ss stems the consideration of the 
semantics of logical truth pure s\ntax 
and finally the relation of semantics 
and s\ntax After desenbing aims and 
principles \\ ithin each section Carnap 
usually gises precise definitions m 
the notation of formal logic and dcxel 
ops theorems from these TTiis ma 
terial impossible to reproduce in a 
brief rcMcw comprises much of the 
wealth of the work It may be remarked 
that while the work is an original con 
tribution and not a textbook it should 
be bcnefictal collateral reading for the 
beginning student of formal log c The 
separation of semantical problems from 
logical ones enables one to deal pre- 
ascly with questions concerning the 
foundauons of logic 
TTie definition Carnap offers for se¬ 
mantical system stems from logical 
positisism By a semantical system Cui 
interpreted system) we understand a 
system of rules formulated in a meta 
language and referring to an object 
language of such a kind that the rules 
determine a truth-condition for e\ery 
sentence of the object language i e. a 
suiBaent and necessary condition for 
Its truth In this ivay the sentences are 
mteryreted by the rules i c made un 
derstandable because to understand a 
sentence to know wbat is asserted by 
It IS the same as to know under what 
cond tions It would be true To formu 
late It in sull another my the rules 
determine the meaning or sense of the 


sentences ” As a consequence of such 
a presupposition the thcorx of truth 
and the theory of logical deduction de¬ 
pend on semantic considerations and 
belong to semantics 
To instruct a semantical svstem 
fst a classification of its signs is gn cn 
then follow rules for the formation of 
Its ^fences rules of dcsignauon and 
finally rules of truth Carnap offers 
scicral examples of semantical systems 
so instructed The chief aim of each 
IS the definition of what true” means 
•n the particular system the rules arc 
steps toward this result The word 
Into IS used m the semantical” sense 
described by the logician Tarski That 
IS to assert that a sentence is true 
means the same thing as to assert the 
sentence itself In pragmatics the two 
assert ons may have different intents 
emphasis or effects but in semantic^ 
such considerations are unnecessan 
nather it is convenient to adopt the 
semanue conception of truth to enable 
ready parage from level to level for 
example from metalanguage to object 
language The semanue definition 
IS not a definition of truth but a 
criterion of the adequacy Caccord with 
our intentions) of a predicate for the 
except of truth within a given system 
True thus becomes a predicate ap¬ 
plicable by the rules of a system to 
sentences of the sy-stem WTiiIc prac- 
ucal considerauons usually govern even 
the arbitrary language we devise as 
well as the natural languages the v icw 
of truth IS divorced from that of 
verifiable belief In pure semantics 
the condiuons of the truth of sentences 
in a system need not be found outside 
the system but must be provided within 
It- The truth tables often used in cal 
cull to show the relations among sen 
tences are semantical rules stipulating 



ihc sj-slcm IS replaced later by a 
method of dcsclopms the definitions 
in iihich postulates are not nKessaiy 
Tliat the term for L truth will applv 
when for logical reasons the radical 


tnitheonditions From the radical con 
of truth other usual radical con 
cepts maj be defined "false " imph 
"erjuivalcnt" and so on Some 

concepts which arc "absolute"—that IS "nen lui •i.t— .f„ii„„,ne, 

not dependent on language—can then term applies is at first seen ® 

be introduced b) showing to what kind from the semantical ^_ ^ 

of formations thc) correctly appl) In 
s>'5tems containing variables rules of 
determination arc required to show 
"hich entities arc determined hj ex 
pressions with free variables and which 
attnbutes are determined by senten 
tial functions. 

Designation is a relation between 


an expression and another object when 
the expression is a sentence and is true 
|t designates a proposition determined 
by the sentence TTie terms of the 
wnience may be said to designate in 
dividuals attnbutes or relations This 
conception of designation is made for 
convenience to extend the usual under 
standing of the word 

Carnap devotes a chapter to ptol^ 
Icins of logical truth This branch of 
the - • ' ‘ 


-- Miquiry he terms L^emantics for 
example logical truth is called L 
truth The L-concepts are contrasted 
With the C-concepts those pertaining 
to a calculus and the F<onceprs those 
pertaining to empirical fact The L 
tenns apply whenever the conespemd 
radical term applies for solely 
logical rather than factual reasons t-or 
example a sentence is L true « • 
IS true by reason of being a tautology 
■—that IS true because of its logiea 
structure as determined by sem^tica 
rules The full meaning of the ^ 
concepts is contained only ^ ^ 

hons of them Carnap sets up/ ^ 
of postulates and their derive 
orems in order to lay grounds tor 
desired definmons TTio r^c^d o 
system is provisional however 


Ifom tnc scmaniit-Ji .... -j 

in question Tins understanding may 
be bronJened inling the metalanguage 
mm account by adding that a predi 
cate for L-tnith is adequate svhen it 
applies to a sentence in an object Ian 
mage and svben the sentence in the 
Slealanguage staPng that it is mie is 
Itself L mie To define a concept of 
L inltb with adequacy for general se 
mamles rather tSan for a parlteu a. 
System remains slill to be accomplished 
^ Concepts which do not depend upon 
reference to semantical systems are aV 
Sute concepts The terms for *em 
may be applied to the designata of ea 

peLts'^fralher than to *e ^ 

Sons in which case the terms are L 
Sms) The destgnata of sentences are 
proptKitions Carnap 
She nature of propositions is contro- 
yersial There are two general usages 
Cl) a proposition is simply a declara 
„ye sentence C2) a pioposttion is that 
Inch ts expressed by a declajauve sen 
rence Although tn f 

Logic and Mathemaucs C1939) Car 

SS had used the firs, sense minim 

duction to Semanticz he confines him 
to the second However even upon 
eliminaung the first sense there te¬ 
npins some controversy as to what 
propositions are and whether they are 
meanings of sentences Carnap 
makes a beginning of a general theory 
of propositions and to do so he intro- 
du^ the important ideas of L-state 
and L range An L-state with respect 
to a given semantical system is a pos 
able slate of affairs dealt with in that 



s)-stcm with respect to all properties posed to analpc) To determine thor 
and relations dealt with m the s)’stcm tfuth-\"alue factual knowledge is 
Thus an L-swte is a proposition some- needed To these we may apply F* 
thing designated by a sentence Coe ■ terms standing for F-concepts gener 
collection of propositions designated by ated from the pertinent radical con 
one or a collection of sentences) The cepts 

class of possible L-states admitted by a A final L-concept is that of Lrcon 
gnen sentence m the S)'Stcm is the L* tent When Carnap anal)- 2 es the con 
range of that sentence. The basic cept content of a sentence as tnean 
premise mentioned earlier is seen mg "something like the strength or 
again here. If we understand a sen assertn-e power of a sentence" be 
tence wc know what possible cases it notes that we commonly say that the 
admits hence semantical rules deter- content of one sentence is included 
mine under what conditions the sen within that of another He expresses 
tence is true and factual knowledge u this in two postulates linking the con 
not required tewt of such sentences with the relation 

TTie concept of L-state may be broad of L implication It becomes evident 
ened to include sentential classes as that the reJauon of inclusion among 
well as single sentences Camap de- L-ojntents is alu’ays inverse to that 
■velops methods for definite L range in among L ranges That is the Lconteat 
nonextensional systems and analogous of a sentence is all that is dealt with 
concepts for s)’stems with an exten by a s>stem but excluded by that sen 
sional metalanguage tence The assertive power or sentences 

Having expounded m detail the con res des m the power of a sentence to 
cepts of L-range and L-state <^map exclude cases leaving a much narrower 
proceeds to develop from them with set of cases Cits L range) which may 
out the use of postulates a general $e- actually obtain 

raantical system First using as the Syntax which Camap finds in this 
pnmiove term the L-range of a sen volume to be founded on semantics is 

tence he defines the universal L range the theory of syntacbcal sv stems or cal 
and the null L-range Through these culi To construct a calculus there are 
respectively he defines L truth and L required a classification of the signs 
falsity as well as L-equivalence L rules of formation of sentences and 
disjunction I^xclusion and Lnon rules of deduction consisting, first of 
equivalence Then upon introduang a collection of primitive sentences and 
the second primitive the real L-state second of rules of inference The cal 
he develops definitions of the radical cuius may optionall) contain rules of 
concepts of truth falsity impl cation refutation and definitions Camap pro¬ 
equivalence disjunction and exdu vndes some sample calculi together 
s,on with descriptions in the metalanguage 

Not all sentences are tautologous of their relations to one another and 
that IS L-true or the opposite Those waj^ of passing back and forth among 
to which the radical term C true" or calcuh Definitions m general syntax 
false ) but not the L-term ( T true of the terms proof in a given calculus” 
or L false ) apply are factual sen and derivation m a given calculus” 
tences CtradiOon^y synthetic as op- give the explanations of the procedures 
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of calculi of ordmar) Vinds C-con 
ccpts and Gicrms arc elicited from 
tlie rad cal terms m a manner consider 
ablj analogous to that for the L-con 
cepts and L terms. In an appendix 
Carnap comments on dilTcrcnccs m the 
d scussions of sj-ntax m this hook and 
•a his earlier \sotk The Logical Sjai 
t« of Language (1934) differences 
ans ng out of the fact that m the later 
'sort he came to assign Uie foundation 
of s)ntax to semantics whereas pre- 
'aously he had regarded it as complete 
*>1 Itself The field of theoretical phi 
losophy maj esen extend to prag 
mat cs he suggests 
A semantical sjslem which contains 
*11 the sentences of a calculus is an 
itiicrprcfaiiOM of that calculus and 
dirough Us truth<ondiuons the sen 
tences of the calculus ma> be inter 
preted IF furthermore all the Ocon 
cepis of the calculus are m agreement 
'vith the ndical concepts of the seman 
he system then that system is a we 
mterpretation of the calculus other 

v-ise It IS a false interpretation Again 
if the radical concepts apply corre¬ 
spond ngly to the C-concepts by reasori 
of logic alone not fact the semaiUical 
system IS an L-tnic interpretation v^n 
versely when a system is a true in ei 
pretation for a calculus the 
said to be m accarJance wtlh t e } 
tem and when Oconcepts t®nci 
With the tad cal concepts (or the 
concepts) of the semantical system 


calculus IS sold to be an 
calculus for (or an L-cxbausme calm 

lus for) that sj stem 

Tsso rcsctsations must be held in 
„,„d tn treattng 

umnims as a contribution to phdoso^ 
ph, One IS that it is a first volume of 

JsLics prouding the beg nning point 

hut not the complete developments of 
ihcones sshicb base been projected for 
later solumes of the st"® Jh' 

“obicms for which 

rth?p":s,[ro7S»fi"-* 

lenee for instance the quesuon has 
Era sed as to whether proposinons 
the desgnata of sentences or 
Xtlier sense or connotation ate to be 
jered necessary concepts of se¬ 
nt cs Introduction to Serna ifics is 
Jltheless a central book m the field 

rStn. es because the claims i. 

Sales ate both so broad and so nove 

ttyeviSn. and i. deserves a long 

pinod of u al and cons deration 


being and nothingness 


AtcjJior Jean Paul Sartre (1905 
Type of work Existential meuphya 

Ftrstpuhhshed 1943 


) 

cs 
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PiuNdPAi. Ideas Advanced 

Being IS never exhausted hy any of tis phenomenal aspects, no partKulaf per 
specUve reveals the entire character of being 

Being m itself (en-soi) w fixed, complete, wholly giien, absolutely contingent, 
with no reason for its being, it ts roughly eqiinalent to the inert uorld of objects 
and things 

Being for itself Cpour-soi) js incomplete, fluid, indeterminate, it corresponds to 
tlie being of littutan consctowsness 

Being in itself is prior to betng-for itself, the latter ts dependent upon the for 
■mcT for its ongiM, being for itself is derived from being in itself by an act of nibi 
lation, for being for itself ts a nothingness in the heart of being 

Freedom ts tbe nature of man, tn anxiety man becomes moare of bis freedont, 
knoivs himself responsible for his own being hy commifment, seeks the tmpossi 
ble reunion witb being m itself, and tn despair knows httnself forever at odds 
with the "others'' who by their glances can threaten a man, turning him into a 
mere object 

The subtitle of Being and Nothing- Heidegger’s Being and Time C1927) 
ness, An Essay on Phenomenological Nonetheless, Kant, Husserl, and Hei 
Ontology, states clearly the central in degger intermittent]) throughout the 
tentaon of the author Jean Paul Satire fall under some rather trenchant 

IS at one with Parmenides and Plato in Sarman cxitiQsm Kant’s chief mistake 
hts contention that the chief ptoblem was his appeal to a ' thme in itself’ 
of philosophy is the problem of be- which somehow stands behind the 
ing Significant differences, however, phenomena In Sartre’s phenomeno- 
emerge in a comparison of the onto- logical ontology there is nothing con 
logical iniesogations of the anaent ceaJed behind the phenomena or the 
Gteehs unth those of the contemporary appearances The appearances embodv 
Frenchman The adjective, “phenom full reality Th^ are, indicatiie of 
etiological,” m the suhutle of Sartre’s themselves and refer to nothing but 
classic, indicates one of these signifi themselves The Kandan dualism of 
cant differences phenomena and noumena, appearance 

Sartre’s ontology is an ontology that and reality, is abolished, and being is 
follows in the wake of Immanuel made coextensive with phenomena 
Kant’s cnucal philosophy, Edmund Husserl comes in for a similar enu 
Husserl s phenomenological reducDon, cism His hj’pothesis of a transeenden 
and Martin Heide^er’s ontology of tal ego is pronounced useless and dis 
Dasein Being and Nothingness has all astrous The fate of such a \icw, ac- 
of the Kantian reservations about any cording to Sartre, is shipw-reck on the 
philosophv which seeks to proceed be- “reef of solipsism" ’The faults of 
jond the limits of possible cxpenence, Heidegger are not as grevious as those 
draws heanlj from the phenomcnolog of Kant and Husserl As becomes ap¬ 
ical investigations of Husserl, and cx parent on every page of Being and 
hibits basically the same form of anal Nol/iingMeir, Sartre's analysis is mark 
j^is and description os was used m edly informed by Heideggcnan con 
lOSO 



repts \ci Heidegger, argues the 
author, neglects the phenomenon of 
the Ined bod), has no explanation for 
die concrete rclatcdncss of selves and 
misinterprets the existential signifi 
cance of death 

Being m Sartres anal)'sis cvnnces a 
frmjsplicMOMieJinl character Although 
there is no noiimeiia and no thing m 
•Melf which lies concealed behind the 
phenomenal appearances of being be¬ 
ing IS never exhausted in anj of its 
particular phenomenal aspects Being 
in the totality of its aspects and mam 
festations never becomes wholly trans 
lucent to consciousness Everything 
which has being overflows whatever 
particular categories designations and 
descriptions human knowledge may at 
lach to It Being evinces relationships 
and Qualities which escape anv spe 
cific aetermmation Although being is 
reduced to the whole of its phenome¬ 
nal manifestations it is in no way ex 
bausted by any forttcular perspeciwe 
diat man has of the phenomena All 
phenomena overflow themselves sug 
gesdng other phenomena yet to be dis 
closed This primordial being wans 
phenomenal in character expresses a 
fundamental rupture into ‘being m it 
Itself (en soi) and being for itself 
(pour soO 

Being tn Itself designates being m 
the mode of fullness or plenitude It is 
massive fixed complete m itself t<^ 
tally and wholly given It is devoid ol 
potency and becoming roughly 
alent to the inert world of ol^ 
and things. It has no inside an n® 
outside It expresses neither a rc 
ship with Itself nor a 
any dung outside itself It « ^ 
characterized b\ an absolute 

tingency There is no reason tor KS J^ 

ing It IS superfluous (dc tropj 


created without reason for being 
without connection with any other be 
mg being in itself is superfluous for 
all eternity 

Besttg for ttself is fluid and vacuous 
rather than fixed and full It is char 
acterized by incompleteness potency, 
and lack of determinate structure As 
being in Itself is roughly equivalent 
to the inert and solidified world of 
objecuvized reality, so being for itself 
generally corresponds to the being of 
human consciousness These two 
modes of being however are not 
granted an equal ontological status 
Being in itself is both logically and on 
tologically prior to being for itself 
The latter is dependent upon the 
former for its origin Being for itself is 
inconceivable without being tn itself 
and is denved from it through an ongi 
nal nihlation C«eaiitisatto»^ Bemg- 
for itself thus constitutes a n.hila 
uon of bemginitself Being for itself 
makes its appearance as a nothingness 
ivhich lies coiled in the heart of U 
,ng_hke a worm The being of the 
fofitself IS a 'borrowed being which 
emerges from the m itself by v-irtue of 
Its power of negauon The source of 
ihe power of nothingness renwms inex 
phcable and mystenous The font 
self simply finds itself there separated 
and at a distance from the absolute 
fullness of the in itself The for itself 
emerges as an irreducible and ultimate 
datum 

One of the fateful consequences of 
the primordial rupture of the font 
self from the in itself is the inlroduc 
tion of nothingness Sartre makes it 
clear that it is throligh man or hu 
man consciousness that nothingness 
comes into the world In his d scussion 
on nothingness Sartre is intent upon 
rejecung the Hegelian dialectical ap- 



justification It discovers itself thrown self The hang of human reality is 
into a situation, buffeted by brute con suffering because it emerges m being 

tingenaes, for the most part superfluous as perpetually haunted by a totality 
and "in the way ” Factiaty indicates which it is without being able to be it, 
the utter conUngency and irrevocable sin« it would not be able to attain the 
situationality of the being of the for in itself without losing itself as font 
Itself Without facticity consaousness self Human reality therefore is by na 
could choose its attachments to the ture an unhappy consaousness, with 
world—It would be absolute and un out the possibility of surpassing its un 
fettaed freedom But the freedom happy state" Now possibilitv, as an 
which the for Itself expenences is al immediate structure of the for itself, 
ways restncted by the situation in provides further clanfication of the 
which It IS abandoned Nonetheless, meaning of the for itself as lack The 
the freedom of the for itself is a real possible is what the for itself lacks in 
freedom and even in its factiaty the its dnve for completeness and totality 
for Itself perrctually relates itself to it It indicates the not yet of human re¬ 
self m freedom I do not become a alitj, ihe openness of its constant stnv 
bourgeois or a Frenchman until I mo 

choose to become such Freedom is al The structures of the for itself are 
wajs present, translating factiaty into ontologically rooted m temporally, 
possibility In the final analysis the for which provides their unifying pound, 
itself 1 $ totally responsible for its be This temporality is understood m Sar 
tnc tre’s phenomenolopcal analysis as a 

Value and possibility provide two synihesis of structured moments The 
additional structures of the for itself ‘elements or directions of time Cpasf> 
Value IS an expression of an impos present, and future) do not constitute 
sible striving toward a coinadence of an infirute senes of nows, or collected 
being The for itself perpetually strives ‘givens,’ jn which some are no longer 
to surpass itself toward reunion with and others are not yet If time is under 
the in Itself, thus achieving totality by stood as an infinite series of discrete 
helling the fundamental rupture in nows then the whole senes is annihi 
being But this totalitv is an impos lated The past nows are no longer 
sible synthesis As soon as the for itself real, the future nows are not yet real, 
would become coinadent with the in and the present now is always slipping 
itself It would lose itself as font awa), functioning only as a limit of an 
self A final totality remains forever infinite division In such a view time 
unattainable because it would combine evaporates and is dissolved into an in 
the mcompauble charactensUcs of the finite dust of instants which are on 
in itself (positivity and plenitude) tologically anemic A phenomenologi 
and the for itself (negativity and lack) cal analysis of the time of the immedi 
The impossible striving for reunion ate consaousness avoids this dissolu 
gives rise to theunnappv or alienated Iran of temporality by desenbing the 
consciousness. The for itself IS sick in elements of time as ‘structured mo¬ 
lts being’ because it is haunted bv a ments of an onginal synthesis.’’ 
totality which it kcks to attain but Following Heidegger, Sartre speaks 
never can without losing itself as for it of time as an ecstatic unity in which 
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tHe past IS sttll existentially real the 
future already existentiallj real and in 
I'hich past and future coalesce m the 
present Houever Sartre differs from 
Heidegger m refusing to ascribe onto¬ 
logical priontj to the future No ec- 
stasis of time has any priority o\et any 
of the others none can exist without 
the other two If indeed one is to ac¬ 
cent an) ecstasis Sartre maintains that 
It would be phenomenologically closer 
to the facts to accent the present 
rather than the future The past re 
mains an integral part of my being It 
IS not something which I had or pos 
sessed at one time it is something 
of which I am aware here and now 
"Hie past IS always bound to my pres 
cirt hlan is always related to hts past 
hut he IS at the same time separated 
from It insofar as he engages m a con 
slant movement from himself as past 
to himself as future The past tends to 
become solidified and thus takes on die 
Quality of an in itself It is defined as a 
for Itself which has become an in it 
self It takes on a character of com 
pleteness and fixity but it still remains 
mine and as long as it remains a part 
of my consciousness it can be recov 
cred m an act of choice The past pro¬ 
vides the ontological foundation for 
facticity In a \ery real sense the past 
and facticity inicate one and me 
same thing The past makes possible 
my experience of abandonment an 
situationality In contrast to the past 
which has become an in itself the pr« 
ent remains a full-embodied for itsel 
The author defines the preset ® 
perpetual fiight in the face of b«ng 
It exhibits a flight from the being that 
« was and a flight towards the being 
that It will be Stnctly speaking 
for itself as present has its . 

side of Itself—behind it and be 
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It was Its past and will be its future 
The for itself as present is not what it 
IS Cpast) and is what it is not (future) 
The future is a mode of being which 
the for Itself must strive to be As a 
mode of being it designates an existen 
ml quality which one is rather than 
an abstract propeil) which one has 
The future is a lach which is consutu 
lire of mj suhjecBvily As the past pro- 
rides the foundation for facucity so 
the future provides the foundaUon tor 
possibility The future eonstitutes the 
uteaning of mr present for itself as a 
project of possibilities The future is 
not a senes of chronologically ordered 
nows which are yet to eome Rather 
,, ,i a region of my being which cir 
cumscrihes my expanding 
and defines me as a for itself who is 

world of the for 
Itself IS not an insulated world e^en 
enced m isolation In the world of the 
fontsclfthe others Cmim.i) hat e d 
ready made their appearance Hence 
the being of the for itself is ahyys a 
being for^thers as well The discus 
sVon of the problem of the mterrela 
tion of persona! sehes occupies a 
lengthy and imporWnt part of Bewg 
and Nothingness The author begins 
wth an examination and criticism 
of the wews of Hegel Husserl and 
Heidegger and then proceeds to a 
txjsmc formulation of his own The 
*^bec ic alreadi disclosed in the 
motemenls of the prcreflectne non 
nostional consciousness bhame at 
fords an example of a prereflectwe dis¬ 
closure of the other as well as a dis 
closure of nwself as standing before 
the other Through shame I discotcr 
simultaneoush the other” and an as 
peer of my being I am ashamed of my 
self before the "oilier The "other” re- 



conditions so that he can be assinu 
lated by the "other’, thus, he delibcr 
ately transforms himself into an ob¬ 
ject Hatred and sadism constitute the 
reserse attitude Here there is an at 
tempt to objectivize the ‘ other rather 
than oneself The sadist seeks to *in 
camate’ the ‘ other” bj using his body 
as a tool The other becomes an in 
strument m his hands and thus is de- 
priate the freedom of the "other ” But 
simplest form, is an attempt to appro¬ 
priate the freedom of the other ’ But 
this attempt results in failure because 
the‘other can ahvajs turn back upon 
the sadist and make an object out of 


him Thus, again, the reader is made 
aware of the futJity of all attempts to 
establish harmonious relations wth 
the 'other This inabilit) to achieve 
genuine communicauon leads to a de¬ 
spair m which nothing remains for the 
for Itself but to become mvohed m 
the arculanty of objecuvizauon m 
which It passes from one to the other 
of the two fundamental attitudes 
The author concludes his phenom 
enological essay with a restatement 
and further eluadauon of the nature 
and quality of human freedom, and a 
delmeauon of his program of existen 
nal psjchoanalysis Freedom is dis 
cussed in relauon to the wJl, m rela 
non to facDcity, and finally m relation 
to responsibility The will can ne\er 
be the condiQon of freedom it is ^ 
ply a psychological manifestaUon of it. 
He will presupposes the foundaOOT 
of an onginal freedom in order 
able to constitute itself as wU Ihe 
W1 >s or p».>ed br roBeeme 

deosion It IS a pajcbologioal manifc 
tatton tvhKh emergo ™thm iha tarn 
dex of mom os and ends alrrad) 

S b, the for Itself Pmpejly s^b 

“ not the sv.ll that ..free, Man 

**‘6 tnfl 


IS free The will is simply a manifesta 
tion of man’s primordial freedom 
Freedom in relation to facUat) gises 
rise to the situation The situaoon is 
that ambiguous phenomenon in which 
It IS impossible clearly to disunguish 
the contribution of freedom and the 
determinants of brute arcumstance. 
This accounts for the paradox of free¬ 
dom ’There is freedom only in a situa 
tion, and there is a situation only 
through freedom Sartre delmeates fite 
structures of the situation in which 
freedom and facticity interpenetrate 
each other CO niy place, CO niy 
past, C3) mj envaronment, C'l) raj 
fellow roan, and C5) my death Inso¬ 
far as freedom always interpenetrates 
facuatj, man becomes wholly respon 
sible for himself I am responsible for 
eserything except for the fact of mj 
responsibilitj 1 am free, but I am not 
free to obhterate fully my freedom I 
am condemned to be free This aban 
donment to freedom is an expression 
of my facticity Yet I must assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the fact that mv fac* 
tiem is incomprehensible and con 
tingent. The result is that my factiatv 
or my final abandonment consists sun- 
ph in the fact that I am condemned to 
be whollj responsible for m\se)f Al 
though freedom and facucitj interpen 
etrate, it remains incontestable that 
freedom is gisen a pnvileged status m 
the Sartnan view of man 
The touchstone of existential ps) 
choanal) sis is a concentranon on man s 
fundamental project ^frojet fonda- 
mentflO ’This fundamental project is 
neither Heideggers SesiiztimTode, 
nor IS It Freud s Iibidma] cathexis 
TTie method of existential psychoan- 
alvsis resembles that of the Fieudians 
HI that an effort is made to work back 
through secondary and superfiaal 



manifestations of personality to an ulti 
mate and primary project but the ex 
istentialist differs with Freud concern 
^8 the nature of this project The 
Freudian localizes the project m a li 
h dinal attachment which is deter 
nuned b) the past history of the self 
The existential psychoanalyst broadens 
framework of explanation to in 
dude the future projects of the self as 
"el! The fundamental project is thus 
undentood in the context of mans 
temporahzed being which includes 
the ecstatic unity of past present and 
lUture The irreducible minimum of 
fundamental project ts the desire 
to lie Quite cleatlj it is impossible to 
odtance farther than being but m 
natang advanced thus far one has un 


detcut the simple empmcal deter 
minants of behavior The goal of this 
desite to be is to attain the impenne- 
abibty solidity and infinite densiW of 
the in Itself The ideal toward which 
consciousness strives is to be the foun 
dation of its own being It stnves to 
become an in itself for itself an ideal 
which can properly be defined as God 
One can lhu> most simply express the 
fundamental project of man as the de- 
site to be God But the idea of God is 
conlradictoty for in striving after this 
ideal the self can only lose itself as for 

Itself Mans fundamental desire to 

mve birth to God results 

must thus reconcile himself to the fact 

that his IS a useless passion 
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PaiNcipAi. Innas Advanoid 

Ethical disagreements usually involve hath . Jutiiictive element in 

‘greemen, amtude but disaffeemenl .» »>»»* “ 

disputes , j,„,L or the expression of an 

TJie judgMieut Tins ts good tisitally functio apyroi e of this do 

«”tude and as an ,„,una,on ,1 ,s rmisbly "> ’Er 

Ethual ,udgments ore justified hy the aMeZtand ifihL is 

reasons do «ot appcol to the persons to « nom t ey reasons 

disagreement m belief a^.ord fls good" « possiWe emo- 

No one explanation of the ftineoon of they tary aecording 

rneaninjs are not so much defined as charactened ana t ey arj 

^othecontext of aitahsis means that the object 

This K good according to a second pattern f ^ ,j,c speaker ap- 

a particular set of qualities or ^^oEed to apprtne also CSuch a 

roies of the object the hearer tends to be encouragea to ji 
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veals myself to me. I need the “other* 
in Older to teabie fully all the struc¬ 
tures of my being It is thus that the 
structures of being-for itself and bemg- 
for-others are inseparable. 

In the phenomenon of ‘the lool,” 
(2e regard) we find anodier example 
of the pre-reflecljve disclosure of the 
self and the other It is through the 
loot that the ‘other" irrupts into my 
ivorld, decentralizes and dissolies it, 
and then by reference to his own 
projects reconstitutes it and the free¬ 
dom which I expenence When I am 
*looted at” the stabihty of my world 
and the freedom which 1 experience 
as for Itself are threatened The'other' 
IS apprehended as one who is about to 
steal mj world, suck me mto the orbit 
of his concerns, and reduce me to the 
mode of bcin«n itself—to an object 
or a thing Being-seen by the-other" 
involves becoming an object for the 
“other’ When the movement of the 
look is completed I am no longer a free 
subject, I nave fallen mto the slavery 
of the "other” “Thus being-seen con 
sutures me as a being mthout defenses 
for a freedom which is not my free¬ 
dom It is in this sense that we can 
consider ouTsel>'es as slaves in so far as 
we appear to the other Sut this slav¬ 
ery is not the result of a life m the ab¬ 
stract form of consciousness I am a 
slas'C to the degree that my being is 
dependent at the center of a freedom 
w^ch IS not min e and which is the 
very condiuon of my hemg’ It is in 
this ivay that the existence of the 
other” detenmnes my onginal fall—a 
fall which can be most generally de¬ 
scribed as a fall from myself as being 
for itself into the mode of being-in it 
self My only defense is the objecuvj- 
zauoD of the "other ” Through my look 
X can seek to shatter the world of the 


“other” and diiest him of his subjec- 
toe freedom Indeed I seek to remove 
the other from mj world and put him 
out of play, but this can never succeed, 
because the existence of the other is a 
contingent and irreduable fact I en 
counter the ‘ other’, I do not constitute 
him The ‘other’ remains, threatening 
to counterattack my defenses mth ha 
look Thus there results a constant 
cycle of mutual objectoTzaUon I af 
firm my freedom by rendering the 
"other ’ into an object. Then the 
‘other’ affirtns his frredom by render 
mg me into an object. 'Then I stage 
an existenUal counterattack, and the 
cycle repeats itself Accordmg to the 
author there seems to be no end to tbis 
sort of thing The upshot of all this iS 
an ureconaJable conflict between the 
self and the “mher," wlh a conse¬ 
quent breakdown of all communica 
QOD Alienauon has the last word in 
Sartre’s doctnne of inter-subjecuviiy 
"The reader who searches for a posinve 
doctnne of ccnanuni^, seai^es in 
vain All forms of "bemg-mth" find 
their common denominator m an al 
lenatmg T>emgfor" 

In the relation of the for itself with 
the other the body appears as a cen 
tral phenomenon The body is dis¬ 
cussed in the context of three ontologi¬ 
cal dimensions CO the body as I exist 
It, CO the body as utilized and known 
by the "other, and C3) the body as I 
exist It m reference to its being Jjioivn 
by the "other ” The body as I exist it 
IS not the objecuvized body consn 
tuted bj nenes, glands, musaes, and 
organs. Such an objectivired bodj is 
present for the phj-sician when he 
gwes me a medical exaimnation, but I 
do not apprehend my body in this 
wav I apprehend my body in its In’cd 
concreteness as that phenomenon 



wliich indicates my possibilities in the 
'\orld The body as coKcrefely hved 
s gnifies a level of being which is fun 
damentally different from the body as 
ohjecUveJy known The body as con 
cretely li\ed reveals an original tela 
tion to the world of immediate and 
practical concerns I carry out my prac- 
^cal concerns through instruments or 
utensils. 

Sartre m the development of his 
concept of the world draws heavily 
from Heidegger and defines the world 
of immediate experience as an instru 
^ntal world Instruments refer to my 
insofar as the body apprehends 
3nd modifies the world through the 
Use of instruments My body and the 
world are thus coextensive My body 
spread out across the utensils whicfi 
1 use My body is everywhere in the 
World To have a body and to experi 
®nce that there is a world are one and 
we same thing However not only do 
A exist my body but my body is also 
UUl zed and known by the other 
A his second ontological dimension in 
d cates my body as a body for the- 
other My body as known by the 
other and so also his body as known 
S me IS always a body mas tuat on 
A he body of the other is appre¬ 
hended within the movements of a sit 
uation as a synthetic totality of life 
and action The isolated appendages 
and gestures of another s body have 
uo significance outside the context 
of a s tuation A clenched fist in it 
wlf means noth ng Only when the 
clenched fist IS apprehended as an in 
tegral part of a synthetic totality of ) fe 
movements is the lived body of the 
other d sclosed A corpse is no longer 
mas tuat on and hence can be 
known only m Us modal ty of death 
ss an anatomical physiolog cal ent ty 


The third ontological dimension indi 
cates the reappraisal of my body as a 
body which is known by and exists 
for the other Thus alienation enters 
my world My body becomes a tool or 
an object for the other My body 
flovw to the other who sucks it into 
the orbit of his projects and brings 
about the dissolution of my world 
This alienation is made manifest 
through affective structures such as 
shyness Blushing for example ex 
presses the consciousness of my body 
not as 1 live it for myself but as I live 
It for the other I cannot be embar 
rassed by my own body as I exist it 
Only a body which exists for the 
other can become an occasion for 
embarrassment 

In the concrete relation of the for it 
self with the other two sets of con 
tradictory attitudes make their appear 
ance On the one hand there are the 
attitudes of love and masochism and 
on the other hand the attitudes of ha 
tied and sadism In the love relation 
ship the beloved is for the lover not 
s mply a thing wh ch he desires to 
possess The analogy of ownership 
breaks down in an explanation of love 
Love expresses a special k nd of appro¬ 
priation The lover wants to assim late 
the love of the beloved without de¬ 
stroying his or her freedom But 
th s relationsh p of love ultimately 
founders because it is impossible to 
maintain an absolute subjectivity or 
freedom w thout objectiv zing another 
as the matenal for one s freedom This 
accounts for the insecunty of love 
The lover is perpetually in danger of 
being made to appear as an object. In 
masochism the ann hilation of subjec 
Uvity IS deliberate!) d reeled inward 
The masochist puts himself forward as 
an in itself for the other He sets up 
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conditions so that he can be assimi 
lated by the 'other’, thus, he deliber 
atelj transforms himself into an ob¬ 
ject- Hatred and sadism constitute llie 
reverse attitude. Here there is an at 
tempt to objectiviie the ‘ other rather 
than oneself The sadist seeks to ‘in 
camate’ the "other” b) using his bodj 
as a tool The "other becomes an in 
strument in his hands and thus is de- 
priate the freedom of the ‘other’ But 
simplest form, is an attempt to appro¬ 
priate the freedom of the other But 
this attempt results in failure because 
the‘other can always turn back upon 
the sadist and make an object out of 
bim Thus again, the reader is made 
aware of the futility of all attempts to 
establish harmonious relations wth 
the ‘other’ This inability to achieve 
genuine communication leads to a de¬ 
spair in which nothing remains for the 
for Itself but to become invohed in 
the arculanty of objectinzation in 
which It passes from one to the other 
of die two fundamental attitudes 
The author concludes his phenom 
enological essay with a restatement 
and further elucidation of the nature 
and quality of human freedom, and a 
delineation of his program of existen 
nal psjcboanaljsis Freedom is dis 
cussed m relaDon to the will, m rela 
non to facucity, and finally in relation 
to responsibility The will can hctct 
be the condition of freedom it is sim 
ply a psjchological manifestation of it 
wll presupposes the foundation 
of an original freedom in order to be 
able to constitute itself as will 'The 
will is denved or posited bv refiectne 
decision It IS a psjchological manifcs 
tauon which emerges within the com 
plex of monies and ends already pos¬ 
ited by the for itself Properly speak 
,ng It IS not the will that is free Man 


is free TTie will is simply a mamfesta 
tion of man's primordial freedom 
Freedom in relation to facticit) gives 
rise to the situation The situation is 
that ambiguous phenomenon in which 
It IS impossible clearly to distinguish 
the contribution of freedom and the 
determinants of brute circumstance 
This accounts for the paradox of free¬ 
dom Tliere is freedom only in a situa 
tion, and there is a situanon only 
through freedom Sartre delineates five 
structures of the situanon in which 
freedom and facnatj interpenetrate 
each other Cl) my place, C2) roj 
past, C3) my env^ronment, C4) my 
fellow man, and C5) my death Inso¬ 
far as freedom alvvajs interpenetrates 
facoat), man becomes wholly respon 
sible for himself I am responsible for 
ev’eiythmg except for the fact of mv 
responsibility 1 am free, but I am net 
free to obliterate fulij my freedom I 
am amdemned to be free This aban 
donment to freedom is an expression 
of my facncity Yet I must assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the fact that mv fac* 
ticitv is incomprehensible and con 
tingent The result is that mj factiatv 
or mj final abandonment consists sim 
piv in the fact that I am condemned to 
be wbollj responsible for mi'self Al 
though freedom and facncit) interpen 
etmte, it remains incontestable that 
freedom is given a pnvoleged status m 
the Sartnan view of man 
The touchstone of existcnual ps) 
choanalysis is a concentration on mans 
fundamental project Cprojet fonda 
mental) This fundamental project is 
neither Heideggers Sein-ztwtTode, 
nor is It Freuds hbidinal cathexis 
The method of existential psjehoan 
aijsis resembles that of the Fieudians 
in that an effort is made to work back 
through secondary and superfiaal 



manifestations of personality to an ulti¬ 
mate and primary project, but tbc ex 
utcntialist differs with Freud concern 
mg the nature of this project The 
Freudian localizes the project in a li 
Fidinal attachment uiiich is deter 
mined bj the past history of the self 
*^e existential psjchoanalyst broadens 
the frameworh of explanation to in 
elude the future projects of the self as 
"ell The fundamental project is thus 
undentood in the context of man’s 
temporalized being, uhich includes 
the ecstatic unity of past, present, and 
future The irreducible minimum of 
this fundamental project is the desire 
to he Quite clcarh, it is impossible to 
advance farther tnan being but m 
having advanced thus far one has un 


dercut the simple empmeal deter 
minants of behavior The goal of this 
desire to be is to attain the imperme¬ 
ability, solidity, and infinite density of 
the in Itself The ideal toward vvhich 
consaousness strives is to be the foun 
dalion of its own being It strives to 
become an ' m itself for itself,’ an ^eal 
which can properlj be defined as God 
One can thus most simply express the 
fundamental project of man as the de¬ 
sire to be God But the idea of God is 
contradictor), for in striving after this 
.deal the self can only lose itself as for 

Itself Man’s fundamental desire to 
give birth to God results 
must thus reconcile himself to the fact 
that his IS a useless passion 
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PwNciPAL Ideas Advanced 

_, „ . i,„.u dtsasreement tn belief and dis 

Ethical diSflgreenJCTits usvally »nvD n,t,uL> ts the distinctive element in 
Agreement m attitude, hut disagreement m a 

ethical disputes , „ f„„ri,ons both as the expression of cm 

The judgment 'This is good eottivalent to, I approve of this, do 

attitude and as an injunction it isroi o j H 

to as well nihnttsston of reasons for acting, if the 

Ethical judgments are jMSfiped vy t addressed and if there ts 

reasons do not appeal to the persons tow reasons 

tio disagreement inbehef riothingcan . ^ bs ' good ts possible, emo- 

No one explanation of the eharactenzed, and they vary according 

tive meanings are not so much define 

*0 the context , ^ttern of analysis, means that the object 

"This IS good,' according to « teco virtue of which the speaker ap- 

has a particular set of qualities , encouraged to approve also (Such a 

proves of the object, the hearer ten 


drfntuon ii normally pmiiitar it altm descnftt\e mtanwgt tn order to re¬ 
direct aititu hs ) 

Ethics and Lant^ia^e propounds in attitude tms*ard an object. Tlie 
what has been called the ctnotn-e the- former is concerned with how roatten 
ory of ethics a theoij often associated are trutlifullj to be described and ex 
particulail) with the logical positimis plained the latter is concerned with 
Stevenson however explores an area now thej are to be favored or dis 
largclv Ignored bv those writers. Ann favored and hence with how ihej are 

positivistic rcaden with a rrcdisposi to be shaped bj human efforts.” WTut 

tion to disagree on the basis that one believes to be the nature of an ob- 
an emotive tncoi) as previousK pro- ject will go far toward determining 
pounded 1 $ oversimple mav be induced his attituae toward it. Furthermore 
to set aside this judgment upon di<cov what one feels toward an object will 
enng Stevenson to observe human na also shape his belief of what its na 

ture with acumen and to write with ture is. v\Tien an ethical controversy 

sensitivitv and insight One of Steven anses, almost always there is disagree- 
sons avowed purposes is to remove ment in both belief and attitude Its 
from ibe term "emouvx’* anv deroga tesolubon requires not onlr factual 
»rv ctnouve meaning Jjiow ledge of the things invDlvTd but 

ilie work lies across several philo- also wcomroendauons of what is to be 
sophical fields \VhiIe the emoove done as well as consequent changes 
thcoiy” IS a thcorj of ethics emouve m the motivauonal attitudes of par- 
meaning ts a feature of language stud ties who will undertake perunent 
1 ^ in semanucs. The bases of emouve action Atutudes therefore earn con- 
meanmg fedmgs and attitudes are stani attention in Stevenson s vvork. 
objects of psj-cholom And as it com But since atutudes alone are not usu 
bines these fields, tn^e book is m large alJv the sources of ethical disagree- 
measure actuall) a rhetoric following ment, matters of establishing and test 
m a disunguished tradiUon founded mg beliefs or organizing them prac- 
bv Anstotle Stevenson himself calls ucall) are vita] in all normaUve dis- 
thc work no more than a prolegome- cussion and are Iikewase important m 
non to further inquiry” m normative this exposioon 

Efforts to approach ethical judg- 

Stevenson announces two chief ob- ments as analogues of saenufic judg- 
lecuves to clanfy the meaning of ments have been misleading, for fad- 
ethical terms, such as "good " "nght" mg to take emoUve meaning mto ac- 
"lust," and “ought" and to characterize count, thej treat such jud^ents as 
the general methods bj which ethical expressive solely of belief Rather than 
ludffments are jusufied He first ex confine our attenbon to declaiaave 
amines the nature of cases of agree- statements of belief w-e should be 
nient and disagreement, the situations aware of the more emobon-Iaden im- 
leading to ethical judgments. Disagree- perabve mode. An ethical judgment is 
ment, whose components are the more closely related to an imperabve *\ou 
readily observed is of two kinds, dis ought to defend j-our country" readily 
agreement m belief and disagreement becomes “Defend your country" This 
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clue gives Stesenson the w-orUng 
®odcl for the fust of two proposed pat 
lems of analj'sis of ethical judgments 
"The judgment This is go(w he 
claims roughlj and partially means *I 
approve of this do so as well The 
first clause reports an attitude the sec 
ond IS a command representing the 
speakers effort to direct the hearers 
attitudes according to his own TTie 
formula should remind us explicitly 
that good IS used not only in ex 
pressing beliefs about attitudes but in 
strengthening altering and guiding 
the altitudes themselves 
If ethical judgments have the sig 
tuficance of commands how can they 
fie justified^ Bv the offering of a rea 
son to obey Tins may haie the form 
of a description of tne situation the 
speaker desires to alter or of the new 
situation he desires to bring about so 
tfiat the hearer upon reahiing how 
ofieying would satisfy a preponderance 
of his desires will take the same atti 
ttide toward the object as the speaker 
People who agree in belief generally 
^gree m attitude since most of us at 
tain satisfaction in about the same 

^fiings It must be acknowledged at 

Once that on some occasions two dis 
putants could have precisely the same 
fiehefs about an object yet d sagree 
radically m attitude the one approv 
mg the other not As far as Steven 


—5 L*ic uuier not — 

sons Study is concerned this situation 
‘s left as it IS Those who want 

to rule out the possibility of rival 
codes each equally well supported by 
reasons will find that the present ac 
Count gives them less than they wan 
Ethical judgments however o ** 
have such a bald form m d scjmrK as 
*1 approve of this do so as w el 
ther do they function simply as me 
command of a superior to an m eno 
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Balhcr they have the power of suggs 
tion through emotive meaning the 
power that the word acquires on Bo 
count of Its history in emotional situ 
anons to evolte or directly express am 
tudes as dist.net from describing or 
designating them In simple forms it 
is tvpieal of mterjeenons in more com 
plicated forms it is a contnbuung fatx 
lor to poetry and it has familiar mam 
fcstations in the many terms of ordi 
nary discourse that ate laudatory or 

to account for emonve 

meaning and to relate rt to descripuve 

meaning we must have a general the- 
orv of signs One requirement of a 
^ view of meaning is that 30 
rording 10 its deBmtion meaning must 
not vaq. m a bewildering way as em^ 
lional associations would do depend 
mg upon the individual user and occa 
Sion This requirement is ^ 
mg and developing a view of meaning 
as*causal on ihe patlem of stimulus 
response understood as complex Even 
a Smmgly simple instance of cause 
and effect such as the slimula mg eF 
fen of dunking coffee is actually com 
plex joining together many “ 

Greater or less immediate or ultimate 
beanng on the outcome which itself 
may l 5 measured in terms of giealer 
and less Some of the factors are in Ihe 
coffee and some in the drinker We 
say that the relevant cluster of factors 
in the person stimulated comprise his 
disposition to be stimulated by coffee 
We may equally well say the coffee 
has a disposition to stimulate Us im 
bibers A disposition is realized only 
when Its response concretely occurs 
alon® with its conrete stimulus but 
for convenience we talk of disposi 
tions existing regardless of whether 
they are being realized at the moment. 



A disposition IS actually a collection of 
causal factors known or unknown in 
solving both stimulus and response 
sometimes said to 'belong to" the one 
sometimes the other as a dispositional 
propertj Some dispositions arc causes 
of other dispositions 

The meaning of a sign Stevenson 
now can say is a dispositional prop¬ 
erty of the sign whose response vary 
ing with the circumstances consists 
of ps)chological processes in a hearer 
stimulated by bis bearing of the sign 
Corrcspondinglj for the speaker it is 
the words disposition to be used for a 
certain effect the stimulus of his choos 
ing It Ettiolue meaning is a meaning 
m which the response of the hearer is 
a range of emotions. For dcscnpttve 
meaning the processes of response 
relate to cognition rather than emo¬ 
tion Although the basis of the disposi 
non 18 the psychological make-up of 
the hearer it is convenient to refer still 
to the emouve meaning as of the 
sign )ust as we do its descriptive mean 
ing Thus It may be an abiding prop¬ 
erty of the sign rather than an aspect 
of individuals upon particular occa 
sions 

Stevenson emphasizes the impor 
tance of linguistic flexibility One and 
the same word may be used in d ffer 
ent circumstances to express favor dis¬ 
favor or indifference having no one 
real sense present on all occasions 
Rather than being able to provide a 
single definiuon of good or other 
ethical terms he must on this account 
provide patterns for form ng defini 
t ons of them as used in part cular con 
texts It IS important to remember that 
these terms have both desci pt ve and 
emoUve meaning The patterns should 
serve to show when emot ve meaning 
IS dependent upon or independent of 


the descriptive meaning of the same 
term or quasi-dependent upon indefi 
nite or confused meanings Emotive 
meanings in fact may need to he efuu’ 
actertzed rather than defined Because 
of these complications the first of Ste¬ 
venson s two patterns for ethical defini 
tion is fashioned expressly to restnet 
scvcrelj the descriptive meaning of 
ethical terms. It consists simply m the 
employment according to particular 
contexts of working models of re¬ 
statement m the fashion after which 
'This IS good above was restated 
A benefit of the first pattern is that 
It helps make evident the distincmess 
of the peculiarly moral attitudes, those 
usually associa cd with the ethical 
terms Conduct morally disapproved 
leads to responses of mdignauon mor 
tification or shock or if it is ones own 
conduct to guilt or bad eonsaence If 
the conduct is merely disliked it leads 
to displeasure but not of these sorts 
What one simply likes brings an ord 
nary sort of pleasure whereas one 
may feel a particularly heightened 
sense of secunt/ when something he 
morally approves prospers These d f 
ferences in response given similar sum 
uli help to distinguish the attitudes 
which are moral from those wh ch are 
not 

The first pattern also makes evident 
the methods one uses to support eth 
ical judgments to which it is appl ed 
The reasons are psycholog cally not 
log cally related to ethical judgments 
although deductive and inducUve 
log c apply to their desenpuve mean 
mgs wh ch express beliefs rather than 
atutudes Ethical judgments are sup¬ 
ported by such means as show ng the 
nature of what is judged or of its con 
sequences or motives that attend it or 
or g ns of the attitude to which it testi 



fo and $o on Pcnonnl tlmsion^ n* 

•n? from inner connicts of nnitude< 

>fc dcfulrtl in llic wme wn« a« t!iia 
pccmenn among indaidiiaU Since 
ernotne factors as m«ms arc con 
J’ceted onlj cmpincalli mil not in in\ 
ncc«^ar^ \\i\ to ctliicnl judgments 
"hen an ethical dispute is rootetl m 
disacTcement of belief "it rna\ !>e set 
t^ed b\ reasoning and inqiiin to ubat 
'J^'cr extent the belitfs miN Iv v> set 
lied But if an\ ciliicil dispute is «of 
^ted in disagreement in l>clief then 
no reasoned solution of nns sort is pos 
ublc" 

^ct csen in such cases of radical dis 
agreement in belief ctbical agreement 
•t sometimes reached and Stesensons 
studs of mcthodologs shoss^s certain 
js^ntational ssass in sshich this occur 
The most important ire t!ic “pcRua 
site” methods in a hroidcnctl sense of 
that ssord Tlies use the direct emo 
tional impact of the proponent s presen 
tation— emotive meaning rhetorical 
cadence ipt metaphor stentomn 
ttiiTiulating or pleading tones of s’oicc 
dramatic gestures care in esnWisbing 
rapport with the hearer or audience 
and so on Rationil and nonrational 
and indeed irrational elements mas be 
'vosen tightls together but when we 
separate them bs anal) sis among the 
nonrational ssc mas find emoine 
means m the supporting reasons as 
";en as the thesis or merely suggested 
elements rather than explicit ones An 
appeal leading to an EttiftiJihinR may 
bring the hearer to his own reasons 
for accepting the judgment 
suasiorj exists and has its P^ace 
persuasion is as ubiqu tous as choice 
The term persuasion has so man) 

legitimate references that 1 he qj a tocai aim lui imiman. 

*ive It should not bear an oppiotwio ^ major goal toward which 

emotive meaning 


The question of salulity of ethical 
itidgments has often been raised 
Here can be nothing applying to atti 
lutles and feelings corres^ndmg to 
dcifuctisc vahdit) or soundness of in 
duction in the field of beliefs Rather 
ilcicnninmj; method to use to 

ittstift on ethical jiidgittcnt is itself an 
ethical rtohittni as hose outcome in 
turn IS iletermincd bv an ethical judg 
nicnt A moralist may choose either la 
lional or nctsuasiac methods the 
reasons for Ins rhoire ma-olaang both 
Ins attitudes and his beliefs asall he as 
rompbeated OS in anv other case of 
ethical choice The quesuon of rntmis 
for etlucal lodgments is and temams a 
noimattsc question Similarly the 
question of ashal means are to be 
adopted totsaid sshat ends is a norma 
„ac question Anv eombtnatton of am 
proaal and dtsapptoaal of means and 
Ends may occur Hence it “ ""'J'”' 
ranted foi motalisls to assume that they 
can lease the choice of means to others 
as long as the) ind cate what ends are 
woithr The ainficial division between 
imtmsic and cxmnsie goods should 
be abandoned 

Further A and B may both agree on 
,he worth of X but as a means to dif 
ferent ends or one as a means and the 
other as an end And one of them mav 
aDorose of X both as an end and as a 
mESns to another end St.Il further 
sshat IS first approved as a means may 
later be approved as an end or vice 
sersa As our knowledge of the world 
increases these interrelationships of 
ourselves with our objects of approval 
and of other persons with their and 
our objects of approval become multi 
plied to a great number and vanetv It 
IS dierefore better to substitute the no- 
focal aim for intrinsic 
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one or manj together ma) 8in\e for does not WHien this procedure sue* 
cither final or mednte mirposcs The cceds tn redirecting his attitudes to 
vnIioIc consideration snows that a some degree the effect is not a rational 
study of means is of the utmost im but (in Stesensons broad sense) a 
portance to normalise ethics persuasisc one The definition not only 

According to Stevenson s second pat clarifies but forUetpates tti moral issues, 
tern of analj-sis, Tins is gootr means ! fence great care is needed to keep 
This has qualities or relations X Y, separate the linguistic and moral as 
Z ” and the term good also has pccts if ones purpose (unlike that of 
a laudatory emotive meaning which manj moralphilosopJiers whoareboih 
permits it to express the sneakers ap- anal}-sts and moralists) is to achieve 
proval and tends to evoke tiie approval clarity and avoid confusion 
of the hearer This pattern permits So far as norms are concerned it is 
rich and vaned descriptive meaning indifferent to the outcome of an eth 
(interpretations of X Z ) ical dispute whether the first or second 

whereas the first pattern stringently pattern is used With the second pat 
restneted it TTic explicit report of the tern ihc definition itself is persuasive 
speaker’s atutude ( I approve of this ) immediately On the other hand "in 
has dropped out now only to be stead of ikfnnig good in terms of X 
suggested Dke the first pattern this Y, and Z> as in the second pattern one 
description is to be treated as a pat may use good in a first pattern sense 
tern not itself a definition for Ian and simply prcdiaiie it of X Y and 
guage and contexts are various and we Z Either procedure will be persua 
cannot fill in permanent mterpreta sive and the choice of the Im 
tions of X Y and Z. The apparently guistic mechanism to achieve the ef 
greater content of the second pat feet is only incidental 
tern allows it to do much more justice To use an emouonally laden word 
to linguistic richness It is useful where as a scientific term we must first neu 
contrary predications of the ethical tralize its emotive meaning This mav 
terms accompany contrary assertions be done by carefully offsetting its emo- 
about what they mean live meaning with a compensating 

The definitions of the second pat tone in its whole context or by balanc- 
tem are normally persuasive defim ing parucular laudatory terms and de- 
uons These are definitions of a famil rogatory terms against one another or 
jar terms so as to alter the terms by giving expl at admonition that erao* 
descriptive meaning usually making nve effects are to be resisted 
the descriptive meaning more precise We have noticed that persuasive def 
while reta ning its previous emotive iniUons change the descriptive mean 
meaning This is done consaously ing of a term while retaining the emo- 
or not to redirect peoples attitudes tive meaning The corollary process 
For instance we change the desenp- may also have persuasive effect that is 
Uve meaning of temperance a term creating a new emotive meaning with 
with favorable emouve meaning for out changing the descnptive meaning 
our opponent from including only S nee changes in emotive meaning are 
abstinence which he admires to in not ordinarily said to be new defini 
eluding moderate imbiding whidi he tions Stevenson calls this latter proc- 
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ess persuasive quasi definition Most 
cases of persuasive definition exhibit 
this process to some extent also An 
other class of definitions including 
t^ically those of logic are detached 
they are emotively neutral persuasive 
only m the fact of their being the selec 
tion for others attention of the au 
thorities who give them Related to 
these are re^mphatic definioons 
which redirect attention forcibly by 
rhetorical means such as a paradox or 
surprise Some definitions indeed are 
hoth re-empbatic and persuasive Defi 
nitions should not be rejected out-of 
band on account of strong persuasive 
favor for the emphasis may suggest 
useful inquiry 

Showing that the understanding 
of definitions is often central to the 
formulation and outcome of highly ini 
portant issues Stevenson introduces 
a sample the question of freedom 
versus determinism The controversy 
belongs to ethical methodology 
volving as it does the relauon of judg 
ments and their reasons Avoidabiuty 
not indeterminism is what is require 
for xesponsibility for an action As ac 
tion was avoidable means If A had 
niade a certain choice which in lact 
he did not make his action would not 
have ocurred. (This does not say As 
action was not determined Avoi a i 
Uy has to do not with the ^^us^ « 
an actual choice but with the eUeos 
of a different choice ) We do n 
«gn blame for unaioidable acnon 
cause ethical judgments e o 

influence future actions and 
unaioidable actions would J'”*, 
pliih th,s end Bu. an e.h.cal 

of blame for a past lx,th 

alter attitudes hence to 
choices and subsequent ’ jjj,j 

from presupposing indctcrmi 


view would seem to presuppose deter 
imnism of the relation of atutudes 
choices and acnon But while permit 
ting full determinism it reijiiires only 
partial determinism and may also per 
mit partial indeterminism The ques¬ 
tion of indeterminism then is actually 
quite irrelevant to ethics 

In assessing the prospects of norma 
nve ethics we may expect any writer 
presenting his own moral views to fol 
low the long-exisung ideal of examin 
log both sides of a noimalive quesnon 
and bringing to it as mneb >‘"'>'*''^8' 
as possible Om eonclnsions Jont 

t^dedTIiie above ideal become an 
indispensable guide for deciding hosv 
StXMbe'used Su=hawn»lt 
Kishes to embody general un f™ 
ntinciples in the face of ihe great niul 
Splicuy of peoples 

must attend to focal aims He will ^ 
aware that the value of a goal 
’n the snll radianng consequences of 
roncealiamed Before reaching ta 
s,c ormciplcs he must start with spe- 
cibc'^iudj^ienls and lesser aims using 
Ae sienSs in a detailed manner mal 
„E etnpincal inquiry pers ade bis 
rbole e*ics As far as he pm ides his 
norms wuh tauonal support bis m 
"n,™ will be confined to rcleianl fac 
Tal conclusions about human nature 
and Its ennronment This wnler will 
nmbabi) use persuasion to hasten the 
Jltccls of his reasons nr to stimulate 
luither inquiiy or to insure full 
and health) exercise of ihe emotions 
but these aspects of language must 
not be allowed to stultif) the desenp- 
tne Rather both aspects must be 
made to work smoothU together nei 
lhero\erstcpp ng its prcrog3tives.^iNor 
{native WTiling and d scussion "must 
draw From the « hole of a man t knoisl 



edge, lending themselves very poorly 
to specialization, and they demand a 
full but controlled emotional vitality" 
With his last remarks, Stevenson 
makes it evident that he himself has 
been consciously using persuasive Ian 
guage in urging his views To reject 
his doctrine it should probably be nec 
essary to reject his early tenet that eth 
ical experience has its being in the 
feelings (and is characterued by feel 
mgs of a certain sort as against omers). 


and that therefore the ethical mean 
ings of sentences are subsumed under 
their emotive meanings rather than 
those aspects which communicate be¬ 
lief Stevenson has done a great service 
in showing the consequences of this 
tenet Regardless of ivhether his con 
tnbution is an adequate prolegomenon 
to the art of morals, his study of emo¬ 
tive meaning is of great importance to 
rhetoric and semantics 


AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION 


Author Clarence Irving Lewis (1883 ) 

Type of work Epistemology, philosophy of value 
First jnihltshed 1946 

Principai, Ideas Advanced 

Empirical statements, describing matters of fact, are equivalent in meaning 
to hypothetical statements to the effect that tf one were to act in certain v.ays 
then one would come to have experiences of a certain anticipated sort 
An empirical statement is vended by finding out whether what is presented 
in experience as a result of action is what one would expect 

A prion statements Cstatements whose truth is independent of matters of fact) 
are true by virtue of the meanings of their terms and the logical relations between 
terms 

Value statements concerning objects are empirical statements to the effect that 
tf one were to he concerned with the objects, one would be satisfied or pleased 
by them value statements expressive of the value quality of experience do not 
admit of error and therefore, unlike value statements concerning objects, cannot 
be known to be true 


C I Lewis undertook an exanuna 
tion of basic topics in ethics in piepaia 
non for the Carus Lectures, die Sev 
enth Senes to be delivered in 1945 
But dunng the course of his philosoph 
ical inquines he came to realize that 
problems of value take semantical pn 
only over problems of moral nghtness 


and duty, and that epistemological con 
siderations having to do with the 
knowledge of values, would have to 
come before further reflections on value 
The problem for him became the prob¬ 
lem of determining whether knowledge 
of values is possible The conclusion 
he reached is that such knowledge is 
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have no necessary connection mth 
meaning and form Since Lewis tales 
as his thesis the proposition that values 
are empirically Inowable it is rdevent 
to his defense to consider whether 
other philosophers have been right 
^h^have sat'd that the basic value 
and dutv claims of ethics ate synthetic 


possible The defense of his conclusion 
IS An Analysts of Knowledge and Vfll 
Motion 

The book begins with a pragmatic 
account of knowledge To Imow he 
argues at the outset is to apprehend 
die future as qualified by values whidi 
action may realize This theory of 
luiowledge owes its basic character to 
Peirce and James Statements descnb 
mg matters of fact whatever their 
grammatical form are equivalent m 
meaning to hypothetical statements to 
the effect that tf one were to act in 
certain ways then one would come 
to have experiences of the sort antici 
pated A statement is verified by act 
mg and finding out whether what one 

receives m the way of expenence is ^laborauon u* m-- 

what one expected For example this which relates empiri 

wall is hard if I should bump niv P to predictions of sense 

head against It It would hurt Knonl -gg 

«dge action and e\aluation are con concluding book Book III pre 

• • • ’ -liic , mnliinp the 


“KTC^MIowmg rhe two 

chapters of the '■'“‘‘“""VLtIc 
voiJd to Meanmg and Analytic 
Truth The following bool considers 
the most important pioblems relating 


'— 5 c a(;(iun ana — - 

nected because knowledge is under 
standable only in terms of action one 
reeks to know in order to inform 
and one seeks to act in a manner whic 
Will be satisfactory 
But this initial account of the na 
rure of knowledge and of the relation 
of knowledge to action and e% 3 luation 
IS merely introductory m character 
Lewis considers at some length pro 
lems of mtaninc and of anal) tic tru • 
His obiectne was to establish the P°'” 
that a mwTt statements 
''hose truth is independent of ma 
of empirical fact) are 
their truth value on meanings “ 
This imoUcs the rejection of t 
thetic a rrton statement for » ^ 
ment is sjnthetic and not t 

cannot be <1 rnon Empinca 
statements on tbc other hand 
OT false according to facts d' 
bs sense experience their t 


The concluding oook ••• 1 

sents on onohsis of value "’“'“"S 
Smihac distincion t"""", 

ol value and intrinsic salue and 
Sng up to the umFjang claim that 
^:Ss n't value are empirical ,ues 

'Tkviss account of salue depends 
tiis basic assertion that values 
fi^llv involve satisfaction if not actu 
'rSst potentiallv Roughlv 
snenkmc something is valuable if a a 
S that under certain circumstances 
,t will lead to someone s satisfaction 
For a full understanding of vanous 
n-ncs of value judgments one has to 
maC distinctions of the sort ^vti 
clanfiw— <l''tinctions between the in 
tnnsicallv good ihe immed.atelv go^ 
the tnstrumcntalK p«xl and so forth 
Dut for an understanding of the Imd 
of defense possible for one who claims 
that values arc empiricallj Innwalle 



It IS enough to realize that if %alue edge A certain tolerance of the direr 
judgments can be expressed bv hypo- sity of meanings and uses of the term 
thetical proposiuons and if they relate "knowledge” is called for Lewis de- 
to matters falling wthin the range of odes to recogmze three “ti-pes of ap- 
possible e^nence, then the) are era prehension” apprehension of "directly 
pineal jud^ents To sa) that some- gnen data of sense,' such as particular 
thing IS valuable is to say that tf it feelings, aches consaous resronses to 
were to have its effect on someone act light, and the like apprehension of 
mg in regard to It, thenit would satisfy the empiricaUj venfiable. and appre- 
or please him It is possible to say even hension of what is miohed m the 
m regard to objects which are neither meamngs of terms. But of these three 
known to exist nor accessible to obser types of apprehension onlv the latter 
vabon that some of them are worth two are called "knowledge* b) Lewis 
while m that were they to be discov they are, then, empmeal Lnmvledge 
ered, they would, m some way, satisfy and the knowledge of meanings (or 
Thus, he wntes that ‘the term 'vaJu logical knowIedt»e, analyuc knowl 
able’ is to be applied to objects and edge) The apprehension of feelings, 
other emstents solely with the meaning since it imolves no claims and thus 
'capable of conducing to satisfaction m gams no cognitive nctones is not 
some possible expenence’” To lenfy called "knowledge’ because the pos- 
a value judgment then, one has only ability of error is absent, 
to determine whether the object in The discussion of meaning and ans- 
quesbon does, under the circumstances Ivbc truth begins with an account of 
sattsfy the person or persons to whom the four modes of meaning denotation, 
reference is unpliatly or exphatly the class of eierjthmg actual to which 
made. The immediate content of ex a term applies co»»pre1ie«s7on, the class 
penence can be worth while m the of e\en’ming posable to which the 
sense that the expenence may be term could appl)'; signification the 
prized for its oirn sake. property of anytmng in virtue of which 

Considenng Lewis’s argument m the term applies and intension (some- 
more detail, and turning back to the tunes (billed "connotation" by other 
Inttoducbon, we find that Lcivis con wnicrs), the conjuncbon of all other 
siders the folloiving entena of knowl terms applicable to anything to which 
edge to be suggested by common usage the given term is correctly applicable 
of the term knowledge” (1) knosvl- The most interesbng and con^i-ersial 
edge involves belief in what is true- claim made m connecbon with these 
(2) know ledge invohes meaning aref disbncbons is that the denotation of a 
erence to some matter other than the propositional term, such as "Alary mak 
expenence of knoising- (3) knowledge ing pies now, ‘ is the actual world char 
im-oUes a ground or evidence and aaenzed by the state of affairs de- 
(4) knowledge, in the smetest sense, is senbed Eieiy statement attnbutes a 
certain and not merely probable to state rfaffairs to the actual world true 
some degree. Howe\-er, if one were to statements denote the actual world 
define the term "knowledge" so as to but false statements denote nothing 
include all these entena, it would be Since analytic staiemenis are "cem 
liiiEcuIt to find any instances of knowl fiable from facts of inCensional 
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Jng" and thus on he known to be true 
bj knowing notlimg mote than the 
^eKnuions of the terms msoUetl thej 
teomre nothing of the «t)rld >n order 
tobc true Lewis calls the intension of 
*n anaUtic stntemcnt considered as a 
"bole Its holophnstic meaning and 
Since all aniKtic stitcmcnis base 2ero 
mtcnsinn the holophnstic meaning of 
an anaUtic sidtcmcni is its zero tnten 
Sion (For Lewis the intension of a 
proposition is made up of whaleser the 
proposition cntnils since an analjtic 
proposition entails nothing it has zero 
intension^ The analytic meaning of 
an analytic statement is us meaning 
considered as a complex statement that 
*s It IS the meaning composed of the 
tniensions of its terms With this dis 


found in the relations between sense 
maninp Such knowledge hie the 
meanings it concerns is essentially m 
dependent of linguistic fotmula 

'“Although all knowledge whether of 
rhe analytic or of ihe synthetic has 
reference to meanings which are 
sense-rcprcsenlable only empirical 
tnith IS such that one can acquire 
knowledge of « only through sense 
presentations Analytic truths 
Lown hy the analysis of meanings 
but synlhetie or cmpitieal truths ate 

know n only by •'« f “"g“Xe“ 
of action Lewis dislinguishes ttae 
classes of empirical statements For 

orutoous of lie m" '""'f ” “ 

penence (such statements are e^ e 
[^oand.ntoIvenojudgmenO 


■-‘'.Uijyns or KS rerms wiui . , .-..mve no mu*:***'—*' - 

:m^Sy"a'?ai;^m sSiSr, An 

Usis7’S^o-Sl>rtH:r'aTaly";^ then^V.e^==Bwd, oe 

Statements are a prion since the> can 
be known to be true by appeal to logic 
and to definitions Since n priori truths 
are true indcpcndcntlv of experience 
they must be true bv definition or 
terms thej must be analytic The 
classes are ecjuivalent the o pri 


i explicitly analjtic statements „ then experience E will oc 

1^'is IS able to show that analytic ,erw*«afmg judgments 

...*taA< cut anu d -rto.ptf ac 

bf"am limited set of terminating )udg 


arc equivalent the a pnan is 
the analytic consequently there arc no 
S) nthetic a prion statements 

Lewis does not accept the viesv that 
analytic truth merely expresses 1 nguis 
tic usage The point is that once mean 
ings are determined by use the rela 
tionships of meanings are fixed and MC 
not subject to linguistic stipulation He 
mainta ns that language depends upon 
criteria for the applications of terms 
the criteria are sense meanings un 
derstandable in advance of application 
m terms of if then propo¬ 

sitions having to do with the exjicn 
ential consequences of action 
source of analyuc knowledge js to be 
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S r qualm aud ‘he mKtpmtation 
rf“heg.*sn I""'?"'™?"? 

‘“"albCcS'kuowWS-t “ 

"''’-Lfh«rS»d,oX 
h by «><>" <•” ““W 

“ " some degme the objecuve 
Obiective beliefs then ate 
fSS Saw probably wue CMcug 



the nay there is an interesting discus skeptics reluctance to concede the re- 
sion of the if then relation in terminat alit\ of the objective world is a sign of 
mg judgments the relation Lewis a sruItlf)^ng temperament with which 
claims IS neither material implication I^wis has little svmpath) 
nor formal implication ) Lewis s studies of meaning and em 

In order to handle the question In pineal knowledge have prepared the 

what sense can what is presently un wav for the claims and arguments of 

certain he called knowledge Lewis Book III Valuation ‘Evaluations are 
considers the meaning of probability a form of empincal knowledge, hear 
The discussion is careful and mvedved gues and goes on to distinguish be- 
but Its point IS fairly clear According tween direct findings of value-quality 
to Lewis probabiht) theory which at m what is presented the predictions 

tempts to make relative frequencies the of a goodness or badness vihich will 

final cnterion of validitv is intnnsi be disclosed in expenence under cer 
cally circular Not the frequencies tain arcumstances and on particular 
themselves hut valid estimates of fre- occasions and the evaluations of 
quences based on data are the essen things appraisals of their potcndali 

dal factors m probabiIit> judgments ties for good or ill The first—the di 

Passing on to a consideranon of the rect findings of value^uality in expen 

justification of empirical judgments ence—does not involve judgment An 

Lewis argues that a body of empincal expression of value found in expen 

beliefs made up of bebefs which con ence is true or felse since l>ing is pos 

sidered smgl) are of little weight may sible butnojudgmentisrnvohedsince 

nevertheless have considerable weight no pmdicuons are made and one sun 
of probability as a result of the con ply finds that the qualitv of expenence 
gruence of the beliefs Congruence is is appealing or it is not The second— 
desenbed as a relationship somewhat the prediction that expenence will have 
stronger than consistenc) and m value if certain action is undertaken 
Levviss epistemology it takes preced If I touch what is before me I shall 
ence o\cr cohercnc) the favonle of enjoj it—invohes terminating judg 
the idealists. A set of stateiuenls ora ments capable of venficadon and of 
set of supposed facts asserted inH he being known to be true. The most fre- 
soidtahecongruentif and only if they quenl kind of evaluaUon is the third 
are so related that the antecedent proh- —ascnbing value to objects—and as 
ability of any one of them mil he m VMth anv ascnption of properdes to oh- 
creased tf the remamder of the set can jects this form of judgment imohes 
be assumed as given premises If pres nontcrminating judgments and is con 
ent memory can be trusted to afford sequenllj never completeh confirm 
some reason for counting on vshat is able But in regard to this third kind of 
presumablj remembered—and it is rea evaluadon it is possible to acquire 

sonable to assume that memory provides knowledge of probabilities and such 
some evidential weight—then memory judgments whether we know forcer 

together with the congruency of par tain that they are true are either true 
dcular items of evidence, provides all or false 

that we need to make empirical knovvl For Levws then the goodness of anv 
edge of probabiliues possible The good object "consists w the possihiUty 
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of t’fsl Icdiiinj’ lo some rcflIi:«(ioii of In tlie closing c ap er, which 

(lirccJljr expmencei? goodness” Tlie lects” Lewis stresses a po, 
experience of goodness is simply the his analjsis o nrooertv hhe 

realization of some experience as being makes clear '^ need^ot be 
^ch that one likes it or. as is often said, other empirical 
“enjojs” It Immediatcl) realized values realized m order 
^re described hv Lew. as ‘subjective” he good in the sense that u to _ 
the prizing hv the subject, the feet someone, it uoidd lead tojans^ 


.. 

person, is n function more of his per 
sonahly than it is of the qualitj of the 
experience \Vlien the opposite is the 
case, the value is "ohjcctivc,” even 
though It IS the value of an experience 
Immediate values are characterized 
as ’intrinsic”, the values of objects are 
extnnsic" or instrumental When the 


feet someone, u 

faction He clears up various possible 
misconceptions Ac hel 
are relame to ciicunisnnces and pet 
sons does not mean Aat they are sulr 
^nre. Ae fact Aat a valnc ts sub- 

Stne does not entail Aat ttis not gen 

June Ae faet Aat 

"OTnntic" ot insttumcntal When the “ ^St'^aluSle” (except as an 

object IS such that in the presence of « ooj > ,nterest), and there are 
the object one realizes ibe vnluc-qual objec several modes of 

>ty of Experience to which the object ,^’3,°Son 
js wnduene, the object is said to U ^ remarks make the point 

inherently" valuable A beautiful ob- „i,koueh determinauon of values 

J«t, for example, has inherent value ,o the application of ethical 

oecausc in contemplation of it a pleas „„-,nles it is not sufficient Although 
ant experience IS realized the expen f,|„,,|on always a matter of empin 

ence itself is immediately, or intnnsi i nowledee what is right and just 

tally,valuable ^ 'Inot S decided by reference to em 

Developing his ideas of the aesthet^. ^jone 

Lewis argues that the object of a« P . presentation of irnportant 

thelic contemplation is r*”' moHeras of meanmg Inoivledge, and 

an aesthelic essence. contmgen P convincing A1 

dpiin conlext and not merel) suH- . j,.. „„6nes his attenuon to the 

' --ISical funenon of value tcnns,lim 

S his consideration of Ae expres 
ine°tunct.on lo those occasions upon 
vhich one reports the va uexjual.ty of 
expenence as tminediately pmed hts 
eiic. .. ' ‘|,s„ stands as a credible addition to 

oral choice is Ae ,'„emmte ot i alue Aeoty The fact 
good life a life in which an analid.s ot this sort is possible 

expenences contribute m and is able to withstand criticism across 

Aei, value quality to the worth oE “* ^aars can serve to suppott the claim 

as a whole Choice is made on the Baas utterances are not always 

of ptobabil.t.es, and et tdence as ^,^.^1 elj Ae emonve expressions 

likelihood of achieving what of attitudes 

through acUon is relatwe to pa 

ence as remembered 


“I'hju context anu nw"- —/ . 
jectwe j complexus of properties lorm 
ing some kind of configuraiiona 

whole ’ 

In commenting on the mora sotsc 
and contributory v alues Lewis sugg« 
that the hfe which ser%es as the n<^ 
in the activity of moral 
good hfe a life ’ - 



SIGNS, LANGUAGE AND BEHAVIOR 


Author Charles W MomsCl901 ) 
Type of •u’orfe. Semiotic 
First pifWtshci? 1946 


PniNcrpAi. Ideas Ad\anced 

The sUidy of signs Csemiatic) w faciUtated hy the tmention of a more useful 
xocahulary for discussing signs and sign functioning 

77ie hehanortslic approach to semiotic is adapted hecause it is more precise 
interpersonal and unambiguous than the appeal to the “mental 

When soniejhing controls the behanor of an organism in the process of satis¬ 
fying a need m a nay mu hich the actual object needed ivould hare controlled 
the organism it is a sign 

A symbol is a sign produced hy its interpreter vliich acts as a substiuite for 
a synmi) mous sign 

ylinong the conditions uhick must be met if a language is to constituted by 
signs are the folloumg The signs must haie common and constant stgntfieaUon, 
and they must he coinlnncWe. 

Signs are used informatiielv, xaluatixely incifircl^, and systematically 

Pragmatics is the study of the uses of signs semantics is the study of the mean 
mgs of signs and syntactics is the study of the modes of combining signs 


The pubbcation of The Meaning of 
Meaning 0923) b) C. K Ogden and 
I A. Richards, was only one indicauon 
of a rapidlv increasing mierest in the 
nature and cole of signs in human and 
arumal behaMor Snidies appeared in 
such diserse areas as psjchologx psj 
chiatr^, social saence linguistics aes 
thetics, and logic. WTiiIe there was una 
nimit) in the conception of the prob¬ 
lem in\ohed namel) the problem of 
^^hat linguistic and nonlingmstic si^s 
are and hou they control and are con 
trolled bj human beings, there was no 
unit) in the terminolog) m which 
such discussions were earned on 
Words hie "sign" “ssmbol,” "mean 
tng " "reference, “denotaUon " "conno- 
puon " and "expression were used in 
almost as manr wa}'s as there were au 
thors who used them TTicre was little 
evidence that the writers swre examin¬ 


ing essenQallj the same problem The 
source material was distributed o\er so 
wide an area and the authors emploved 
so diverse a terimnolog) that coopera 
tire effort w-as \ittuall) impossible. 

Moms attempted to remedv this situ 
ation by inventing a new vocabularv 
in which all of the basic terms used in 
discussing signs and sign funcuonmg 
are more or less preasel) defined His 
task in some cases involved taking 
over old words and giving them new 
and more precise meanings but in the 
great majont) of cases it required as 
the reader w Jl soon discover devising 
new words to characterize heretofore 
unrecognued aspects of the sign-situa 
Don or aspects which had been recog- 
mzed but had been named in such a 
vanetv cf wavs bv different invesutp 
tors that essential agreements in point 
of view had been more or less com 
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plctel) co\crcd up Moms is cUarl) 
aware of tlie fact that uhat he ts pre- 
sentmg is simpU a scries of proposals, 
indeed, since his dcfiniuons arc sitn 
ply stipiilathc m character (let “t" 
mean such and-such) rather than 

("* docs or ought to mean such* 
and-such), no one can reasonably ob¬ 
ject to what he has done WTtethet 
such a term as ' lansign-sjstcm,” which 
he uses as substantially cqunalent to 
’language,” is or is not actually cquna 
lent to It, IS not bis concern, and must 
be determined by the examination of 
actual languages, and wbetlier Ins def 
inition of ‘logic’ in terms of analytic 
formatite asenptors would be accepted 
liy logicians or authors of dicQonanes 
in no way affects either the internal 
consistency of his scheme or its apph 
cability to signs and sign function as 
they exhibit ihcmsches in our expen 
cnee He conceives his job to be sim 
ply one of examining the very complex 
situations in which signs occur, ais 
cnminating the various phases and as 
peets, hitherto either overlooked cn 
tirely or only confusedly recognite m 
these situations, and devising a termi 

nology by which they can be accurate y along a mgnvva/ 
designated in such a way as to mak tells him that the 

cooperative study possible mad bevond is blocked by a landslide, 

Of the possible approaches to the d«'« turns off on a side-road 

study of si^s (semiouc) be takes another route to his destma 

one—the behavionsuc appro^'* t,on both cases something (the buz 

is based on his conviction that alth<wgh « informant) con 

the saence otbehavioi (behavionslicsj behavior of an organism in 

has not yet developed to the pmn satisfaction of a n-ed Chnnger, de- 

wliete It 4n adequately explain eitli» at destination) in a way 

the more complex bnman aenoua m T‘L" .“riS 'ri.''! 

the signs which they employ, th^ V ,l,a „b,eet Cactual food actual 

altemltive, the mental.snc apP"^^ landslide) would modify his behaviot 
IS at a much greater disadvantage 1 ^ses of goal,seeking khavior 

quesuon IS simply one of Whatever exetases this type of (»nttol 

reduces to the ptobletn ot „ such behavrot IS a sign, and the bc- 

such terms as sumulus, respon 


quence," and "disposition to respond 
arc not, on the whole, much more pte- 

ase. .nleipcrsonal, and unambiguous 

than such terms as 'idea, thought, 
and "mind " Morns males it quite cleat 
that he docs not deny that such a teim 

as "consciousness” is meaningful, nor 

that an mdnidual can obserte h.s fed 
tngs, or his thoughts, ot hjs dreams m 
a nay which is not possible to other 
indnJduals He is therefore not taling 
sides on the metaphjsicd issue as to 
nhclhet people have minds He is sim 
^ ,ccoL,Lg that signfuncuonmg 
5(L occur m the case ot animals, 
Ihere mind m the usual sense of Ae 
word IS undetectable, and that m study 
me tins mode of sign opetauon we can 
iJm much about the role of signs m 

XunTadop“dd.,s approach to the 
study of ngns Moms begins by anahz 

“g a case of animal heavier and a 

“”1mr^K.|n°bebt‘l’ot XX 

s seS^or smelled is trained to go to 
his same place when a buzzer is 
sounded even though the food is not 

Sen or smelled A person who is dnv 

alone a highway is stopped by an 
,ng along_b / 



havior which is thus exhibited is stgn way is the interpretant the actual food 
hehavtor in the proper place is the denotatum 

Important to this conception of sign and the condition of being an edible 
behavior is the notion that sign is de- object of a certain kind in a certain 
fined not in terms of an actual le- place is the significatum Other terms 
sponse of the orgamsm but in terms of such as sign-vehicle, tintsitupHoml and 
a disposition to respond This is de- ■plurtsitiiatwnal signs vague signs un 
scribed as a state of the organism whidi amhtguous and amhgiiaus signs and 
is such that under certain additional many others are defined by Morns 
condmons the response does take place One distinction which he makes— 
The existenc». of this state in the or that between sign and symbol —is im 
ganism is part of its goal-seeking be- portant for his general thesis A sym 
havior But how shall we determine bol is defined as a sign produced by 
that an organism is disposed to act? its interpreter which acts as a substi 
Ideally of course by making the con tute for some other sign with which it 
dibons available and showing that the is synonymous Signs which are not so 
organism does act Another way is to produced are called signals It is clear 
define the response in terms of a wide from this that symbols are more au 
class of responses (behaviot family) tonomous and conventaonal than sig 
any one of which would constitute an nals for they may be created at wdl 
mstance of the disMsition Or we by interpreters and they commonly 
could introduce partial responses which vary considerably from interpreter to 
are segments of the total response Or interpreter 

we could define the response of the Moms now states the conditions un 
organism hypothetically say m terms der which signs constitute a language 
of brain waves which have not yet He specifies £\e entena CO A Ian 
been measured but may someday be guage consists of a plurality of signs 
recorded Or we might in the case of C2) Each sign has a signification com 
human beings simply ask them mon to a plurality of interpreters C3) 
whether the stimulus is a sign which The signs constituting a language must 
produces the required disposiuon be producible and have the same signi 

We are now ready to define the ba ficabon to the producers that they have 
SIS terms of semionc The organism for to other interpreters. (4) The signs 
which something is a sign is called an must ha\e a relative constancy of signi 
interpreter The dispos tion to respond fication in all situations in which ^ey 
in some way which is a member of a occur <5) Signs in a language must 
behavior family is called an jnterpre be oombmable in certain ways so as to 
font That which would permit the ter form complex signs S gns which pos 
minabon of the responses to which the sess these properties are to be called 
interpreter is disposed is called a deno- Lmsigns and a system of such signs a 
taiunt and the set of condmons satis- lanstgn system Whether any actual 
ficd bj a denotatum terminating the language possesses these characteristics 
responses IS called a signi/icfltwm Thus and is therefore to be called a lansign 
in the case of the dog the buizcr js system is a matter to be decided by 
the sign the dog is the interpreter the actual examination of the language m 
disposiuon to seek food in a speafic quesuon 
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After cximininj* further the social 
tolc of signs, and the wav in which 
the human use of signs innv l>c differ 
cniiatcd from the animal use, Moms 
examines the ver) important problem 
of the motlcs of signifying This prob 
lem takes its origin in current attempts 
to distinguish between cognitive and 
noncognitivc signs referential and ex 
pressive signs, referential and evocative 
signs cognitive and instrumental signs, 
and many others Illustrations of the 
problem arc found in the need for dis 
tmguishing from one another such 
sentences as these "What a fine fcllovv 

he is' * Keep the wind ahead' There 


name But if we speak of a ' fine tJeer* 
»c are using language apptaisivcl) 
Anil if «c saj that when hunting a 
tirct we should approach it against the 
wind, we are using language prescrip- 
twill What may be signified in a sign 
situation IS delemiined by the various 
disposiuons to respond, and our ability 
,o distinguish these forms of behavior 
response is a measure of our ability to 
identify the modes of signifying 

Tlic actual elements m the sign-atu 
ation which function m these differ 

em ways may be called the designators 

AeopFO®” and die 

dditfo^ to these there are .be .«d » 


he is' ‘Ketp the wind ahead' There ‘“T *? g.rjjist,nguished from the 

is a deer Morns reduces the prohlcm m that they direct responses 

.0 Its simplest terms by indicating “[Lrlpaual Uo-l see.on 

three major factors which exhibit ^ tin* behavior or the 


‘uree major taciors wnicn 
themselves m sign behavior These -- 
respond respectively, to the environ 
nient the relevance of this environ 
went to the needs of the organism 
and the ways in which the organism 
must act upon the environment in or 
der to sausfy its needs The three 
parallel components of the sign sitija 
tJon mav be called the ® 

apprajsivc and the frescapUve coin 
ponents In the case of the blw e 
road situation the informant mav desig 
nate the condition of the road mav ep 
praise it as preventing further progress 
and may prescribe that the '’’j" 
continue driving toward his * 

tion All sign behavior 
ponents of these three kinds « 
relative importance varies from 
tion to situation In je 

which are genetically early m 
velopment of the organism , ^ 

ponents are not sbatply dw 
m symbol situations and ' 

situations which cmp'°' 

bols the differentiation becomes 

The word deer may be purely dea'B 


to a certain sp 3 Udi‘c»‘*i o 

These all infiocnce the behavior of the 
intetprelei in differed ways and may 
be called ascriFors They 
nuestions of where what is « 

m be found what characteristics it ^s 

sesses whs it is relevant to the inter 
pm,or and how he should respond to 
f, They mav therefore be called 
where what why and how 

’T special type of asenptor whose 
role ,/sign behavior is d.fficuh to ex 
plain IS the formative ascrrplor Signs 
& this type are best . lustra,ed m Ian 
euave sssttms and Mortis exemplifies 
them b. nr not some rs 
plus five variables word order 
sfrlfixes parts of speech grammatical 
Structure punctuation devices and the 
like Whether these are properly to be 
called signs may be debated Moms 
believes that since they do modify be 

havior responses thev should be so char 

actenzed though this involves a more 
or less arbitran decision as to how 
sign IS to be defined The most im 
portant aspect of formators is that they 
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hon but phccs emphasis on an inte- mc-swtemic discourse, since the term 
grated program of these statements, has so mans meanings But according 
such as might charaettnze, for exam to one commonlj held conception 
pic the polics of a newspaper or the mctaph}sics consists of necessary truths 
advertising techniques of a manufac having wade gencralitj, and not being 
turer, or the arguments of a speaker such as are refutable or irrefutable bv 
before Congress the date of the special sciences Judg- 

13 Logico maf/iematicrtl dtscowse ments in this area vsill then be both 


Crormative-Informatue) is illustrated 
hs the s)llogism If men are animals 
and animals arc mortal then men are 
mortal This is informative of a siruc* 
tural relation holding between proposi 
tions but this relation is anaivtic in 
character, as shosvn b) the formaton 
— if, and then for example to 
prove the validitj of this argument one 
does not need to examine men am 
mals and mortals to see vshether the 
rilation in question holds 14 Hheton 
cel discourse (Formative Valuatise) is 
formative m mode of signifving but 
valuative in aim If I sa) Children 
are children I am using the formator 
are to create a sign structure which is 
used for the purpose of expressing m) 
approval of the actions of children 
when ihej behave m a manner con 
trarv to that of adults 15 Crantmatscal 
disccntrse (Formative Incitive) mates 
the student when he is given the con 
jugations of the verbs m a certain Ian 
guage to use the language in accord 
ance with these rules thus it mates 
the individual to use formators prop 
erlv 16 Mem; hystctil discourse (For 
mame-Svstemic) cannot be unequivo¬ 
cally placed in the category of fonna 


formative since their truth is deter 
mined mcrelj bv their structure and 
svstcmic, since the) are charactenzed 
bv tbeir extreme generality 
Afoms concludes with a discussion 
of the social and individual import of 
signs in which he examines such ques 
tions as whether the arts can be con 
sidcred a language how language mav 
be at times 'healthy" and at other 
times "paihic ” how signs are related to 
personalit) disturbances and how 
signs may be used for social control 
He examines the scope and import of 
the semiotic which he has developed 
showing how it can be divided into 
jragmatjcs (which deals with the on 
cm uses and effects of signs within 
behavior) semantics (which deals with 
all modes of signification) and sy-n 
tactics (which deals with combinations 
of signs in abstraction from significa 
non or behavioral connections) He 
believes that an adequabc science of 
semiotic will do much to unifv the 
sciences to advance a saentific human 
istics and to increase the confidence of 
the individual in his own production 
and use of signs 
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THE CONCEPT OF MIND 


/^ujlior Gilbert E>le (1900- ) 

Type of M ork. Philo«)ph) of mind 
First jnillislied 1949 

Principal Ideas Advanced ^ 

To iiij pose (lint (lie iiimd is a phost mysierioiisly ^1,0111 foodies 

commit (lie entegorj inistnfoc of coiifns*w? ( ^ *^ 5 ’ 

n«dlInn;>siniIi(focIoPico/tJjscotir$eflfooM* «»«“* Worm certain kinds of 
To talk of a person $ inind « to (nife of hts <1 »avoids indicating that 

voider ceriain ciTcwnstances certain kinds Of j 1 thev are dispositions or 

Wk,, c»M mclal "O' ^ 

iinysof nclinp not theinsehes acts hut are index words 

Pronouns Slid, os I. do not function as proper names 

tndex words functionin a variety of nays hts oun hehavtor 

Amnns knoi.Icdge of I.nnself co».« mmd it is toferform 

To imagine is not to look at pictures m th ^ l ^5 telling lies or playing 
f«y one of a niimfoer of xanom kinds of acts ksuen 
hears) 

and correcting mistalces 

According to Gilbert I\)le it is nW ‘^L,-if*Kave tbeir source m this kind 
Ac function of philosophy to furnish ^ 

information about minds Teachers ^ f more incumbent upon p 1 
"lagistrates histonans and plain pe^ , " h-K to do this because in Kties 
pie of all sorts already know the kinds losop"® ^0 difficulties which 

»t th.„gs .hat can L kno.vn about oP ™” ^ „ pI=E“ “ "/ 

■i'm and knowing mote B merely a ihne*^ matters—the mind 

latter of extending one s experience nroblem solipsism our no\ 

The philosopher has access to no spe- j other minds and so or 

"al tacts But tf he r.gh.lv pb® hB J ,he errors of ph. 

hade he can help rectify the , „„hers In particular uiodcrn 

geography of .he knosvledge wh.ch ^“P^tos^are g«at ilScuJ.V m 
've already possess , K.mg olf the •'vresu'.stance doc 

, As Ryle^es it most people Inmv „®Poicibl> awted bs f'''"'' 

tow ,0 >„eU correct use*^ of concjts t™e » „^'eh a man has .mmed, 

which apply to mental situation but Vnowledge of his otvn ^ . 

cannot state the logical regulation ^ interior illumination g 

eoseming their use Consequent], ° k,„d of '-“’"''‘iR'T 

Ihey do not know how to correlate «!»"'» -r„e„ee_wh.ch 

such concepts with one another or 
With concepts which refer to matt^ 
other than mental facts The pni 
losopher has the task of clearing up 
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presuppose other signs and Influence to satisf) a need or arouse a need in an 
the significance of the specific sign other person to induce action to en 
combinations in which they appear list the aid of other people to express 
For examnlc gntn the signs "Ji will oneself and so on Moms summanres 
ram in Chicago and It will not rain these in the four categories the tnfor 
in Chicago we may use altemame matne the lalttauie the tncti:ve and 
formaton in combining these signs the s)stemsc These terms are self-ex 
and thus produce different responses planatory they indicate respecovely 
on the part of the interpreters Either attempts on the part of a user to pro- 
it will rain in Chicago or it will not vide information to aid in preferential 

ram in Chicago It will ram m Chi selection of objects to mate certain 

cago and it will not ram in Chicago responses and to organize behavior into 
If It rams in Qiicago it will not rain a determinate whole Signs sshich suc- 

in Chicago Or if we tale certain ceed m their informative use mav be 

arithmetical signs we maj construct al said to be convtnang m their valua 
ternative complex signs by changing me use to be e^ecfire in their incitiie 
formators for example "ipIusCB times use to be persuasive and m their sj’s 
5) may become (.2 plus 3) times 5 temic use to be correct CMorris grants 
Or to return to the dog we may train that the last term correct is not par 
him to respond to two different signals ocularly appropnate in the swtemic 
m such a way as to permit us to char use of signs emphasis is placed on their 
ncterize the signal as SjOr S (at least interrelationships and on the cor 
one but not both) m this situation responding integrame or lacl of in 
the way in which Sj and S are com tegrative character of the behawor re- 
bmed by a formator produces a speafic sponses ) 

type of behavior response Since for Having examined s gns from the 
mators are indicated usually bv sign points of view of their inodes of signi 
combinations Moms contrasts them to fving and their use Moms then pro- 
lexfcators winch arc defined negaUvely ceeds to combine these two aspects of 
as ascriptors which are not formators signs Tins becomes the problem of 
and which include md cators designa types of d scourse An illustration is to 
tors appraisers and prescriptors be found in a classification of books 

Corresponding to the problem of the books may be cbaractenzed as scien 

modes of sgnifjmg there is the par ufic mathematical poetic rel gious fic- 
allel problem of sign use Th s con bonal technological propagandistic 
cems the purpose for wh ch an organ metaphysical and the like All such 

ism produces the signs which it uses schemes are very crude indeed con 

and other organisms interpret For ex taming o\erlapping classes and subdi 
ample a person may wnte a short story visions almost without limit Moms be- 
m order to earn money There are so lieves that his double approach to 
many purposes implied in the various signs in terms of mode of signifving 
usages of signs that no complete hstmg and utility provides a scheme which 
of them IS possible Some of the most will eliminate some of the ambiguities 
common are to gam prestige and in the laimians solution to the prob- 
pow'er to deceive or entertain to ex Jem and be presents a table containing 
cite or comfort to record or to inform examples of the sixteen major types of 
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discourse which result when each mode 
(Designative Appraiswe Prescriptive 
l^onnative) of signifying is combined 
With each use Clnformative Valua 
iii’e Inative Systemic) of signs 
In explaining the sixteen tvpes of 
d scourse Moms makes it quite clear 
he IS not proposing that an) one 
of these—say religious discourse—is to 
w defined in terms of his table On 
Ae contrary what he is doing is de¬ 
fining a type of discourse the prescrip 
tive-mative type and then showing 
wat much literature which is com 
jnonl) called religious would fall 
looseh in this area and would thus con 
stitute an illiistrafion of prescnpuve 
inative discourse 

1 Seientifie discourse (Designative 
♦ntortnativej is essentially designative 
*'nee it does not evaluate or prescribe 
modes of behavior and it is primarily 
mformative since its mam concern is 
With truth 2 Fictive discourse (Desig 
nativfrValuative) tells tales usually 
3wut unreal persons and places with 
the design not to inform but to evalu 
®te (heroes and villains) i Leijil dis 
course (Dcsignative-lncitue) prescribes 
what a person should do not bv saying 
that It IS good or bad but mereU by 
*pecif\ing rewards and punishments 
It thus tnes to incite action (o* mac- 
t on) bv informing the person of what 
the consequences of his behavior will 
1*0 4 Cosmological discourse (Dcsig 
naiive-Systcmic) is not a clear-ait tvpc 
but can be illustrated by certain kinds 
of metaphysics which describe the um 
'erse as one or manv mental or ma 
tcnal purposive or mechanical yet ire 
notpnmanlv informative since thev are 
concerned more with that organization 
of sign behavior which is provided !n 
the emphasis on the systemic use of 
the sicns. 


5 MjAical dtsemrse CAppra“iie 
Infoimative) is appra.siie since it evol 
uates actions tut its mam purpose is to 
mfoim the reader of the way in which 
diese actions ate approved or disa^ 
proved bv some group 6 Poetic As 
Lurse CAppiaisiveValuame) is ap 
^."..valnative because the poet uses 
™r<ls heavily charged with “ 

arouse feelings in the mind of the 
reader thus words which signify tmo 
„„„s are used to esoU emotions 7 
Moral discourse (Appraisive Incitive) 
appraises actions as favoiable or .m 
fat oiable from the standpoint of an n 
dividual or a group and it 
duce people to petfoim or aroid such 
actionsS Crriicol discourse CAppra s 

nXste^c) consists of the measure 

ment of appraisive judgments bt tbeir 

“gamzanon^rhcl otorginiratj tt 

involves a grounded appraisal of ap 
pr'au^U ani may talc .be arm of 
moral atticism poelic cnlicism 

lieiouscnticism or am other 

9 Teclraologicol tliscoiirsc CPrc crip- 
me-Informalne) mat be populatlt de 
senbed as bow to J' pm 

vidcs information which is design, il 
to mile certain actions more chreme 
m the production of cenam dcMrtd 
ends 10^ Pobneal 

tne-Valuamc) cecmnlified bt he 
Dcclattnnn of Independence urges the 
adoption of a catam ttpc "f 
which has a preferential stilus Kviusc 
of the rights privileges and Inppuicss 
of Its members 11 Rchqim.s d.scmirsc 
CPresciiptivc-Incilive) in its preocni 
pation with the “whole man K th pre- 
SCTilxw one tvpc t f pcrs« nal iv as i 'c 
all others and incites the mil vi liul t > 

iKComc this lijx-of perM n 12 I t H 

con flic (as Mortis names it) *» » 

course (PtescTiPtivc Svstemic) o ns its 

of statements «k-s 5;ncd to pt J icc ac- 
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share none of the characteristics of ma error of philosophers, and of plain 
terial things He frequently stigma men when they try to theorize, con 

tizes It as the dogma of the Ghost in sists in supposing that there are 

the Machine’ ‘things called'minds comparable to 

In attacking this dogma, R)Ie car things called "bodies,’ except for hav 
Ties over into epistemology the battle ing different attributes, and that there 
which the logical positivists previously are mental 'events like physical ones, 
waged against metaphysics, and the which have causes and effects Ryle 
lines of his attack, if not the weapons, designates attempts to talk about 
are familiar The first line of attack minds in these terms as‘para mechan 
has to do with the logic of statements ical ' Mind is thought of as a ghost m 
whether the expressions are related to the sense that it is regarded as imnia 
one another in a coherent fashion The tenal but it is believed to press levers, 
second has to do with the meaning of open windows, receive shocks, and ex 
the statements under which condi eri reactions much as if it were ma 
dons they can be verified or confirmed tenal 

For the purpose of carrying through A special feature of'the official doc- 
the former of these attacks, Ryle has tnne’ which has impressed epistemol 
set up a senes of ‘categones, delib ogists is the teaching that mind knOT\5 
erately reviving the Aristotelian term, itself in a peculiady direct manner 
but lelatmg the discovery of categones Ryle supposes that this view reflects 
to linguistic analysis the strong influence upon seventeenth 

Ryle explains the official doctrine” century European thought of the Prot 
in terms of what he calls a category estant affirmation that men’s minds are 
mistake’ To suppose that ‘the Uni 'illuminated by divine truth—a mode 
versity is an entity in the same sense of thought that uas reinforced by a 
that Its component colleges libraries, preoccupation with optical phenom- 

laboratones, and so forth are enuties, ena on the part of Galilean science 

uould be to make a category mistake As a result, the para mechanical hy 

Another would be to suppose that pothesis of the minds working was 

' team spirit has the same kind of real supplemented by a para-opdcal hy 

ity that batsmen fielders, and umpires poihesis of its self knowledge 
do These extieme examples to one Ryle, on his part does not admit 
side, the danger is e\er present, Ryle that there is any such thing as mind 
says, that people \\ho know how to ap- It is he saj-s, a solecism to speak of 
ply terms correedy in familiar situa the mind as knowing this or choosing 
tions will fall vicUms Co the fallacy of that The correct thing to say is that 
mixing up terms of different orders a person knows or chooses Some ac- 
\\hcn they try to think m abstract tions of men exhibit qualities of in 
I*'of our mis- tellcct and of character, and, saj'S 
takes in thinking about mind arc of Ryle, the fact that a person knows or 
this sort chooses can be classified as a "mental 

•jhe categories which we use in dc- fact” about that person But he regards 
cmbing *^0 phvsical w-orld are "thing ' « as "an unfortunate linguistic fash 

•<nvff" "aunbute, s*3te, process," ion* which lends men to say chat there 
"chsoS^’" effect. The are "mental acts" or‘mental processes" 
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comparable to “physical acts” and 
“physical processes ” 

Ryles book is an attempt to show 
how It IS that, since there is no such 
thing as a mind, we sometimes talk as 
iF there were The fault demes from 
our failure to distinguish different 
types of statements, and from suppCK 
ing that what is characteristic of words 
in one kind of sentence is also charac¬ 
teristic of words in other kinds of sen 
tences 

Take, for example, words such as 
"know,’ “believe,” “aspire,” ‘clever, 
and “humorous” These are, m Ryles 
terminology, disposition words State¬ 
ments in which they occur do not as 

«rt matters of fact, but capacui^. addmon to the act or 

tendencies, propensmes. and so forth presupposes no apnt oth 

To say of a sleeping man that h .(^^^nlwhoisdnvingtheca^^ 
knows French is not to affirm an 
tional fact about him comparable 
__ .1 . , 1 _ !»nd is 


„M)n IS said to heed what he is do- 
^ A double-process misleadingh 
sulgests Itself m this instance, vvith 
u.f bodily activity (say, 

“Lfmtimitt™t'L°Lrpro^^ 

'■'1,;rTo“Ta; te rper'son heeds 
make a semi j The heed 


“unai tact aoout nim - 

saying that he has gray eyes and is 
weanng a blue suit Disposiuonai 
statements conespond, rather, to * 
hypothetical propositions of modern 
logic they are mdicauve sentenc 
and may be true or false in the sen 


doctrine is due 
rcncy of the j mechan 

■" WsuecetesTphlsicsl sc. 
1S171 1 he su g gx 

ence since the y expectation 

r"*eCld.S"uma.eTybeea 

*' terms of the 


an‘d “7e »e »lalse in die sense the motmns^e 

that they ate veiifiahle under cet according . j.cal demon 

conditions A man Inoivs French f. „ece5S.ly of >"»* ,etests of 

when he „ spoken to m Frenf. h' Hence, ‘O the^ » 

responds appropriately m Fteti human freedom j ^ prospect 

no one cntenon of performance is su» of mind 

ficient A mistake anses by asseiUng „e^eJ, the fear is 

posed that every true or false stal^ According to R>le. howese , 

__ ' -1_J asseili , „ 


mat every 

ment is categoncal and either ^ 
or denies that there exists some o j ^ 
Or set of objects possessing a speci 

attnbuie , 

Besides disposition words ^j^g 

occiinence-words which app y ^jjich 
higher-crade activities of men " * 

wl caT“mental” If. « 
abo\e, “knows designates a dis^“ 
non. 'heeds” ssould seem to ‘Ies^« 

an occurrence, as, for example, 


Cr^t nlace, “laws of nature” 
‘fiaifc Law-statements are 
are not hats. ^-ntenccs—that is. 

WhypnOie^ntenc^^^ 

hjTiothctieal „ , unnetml 

ccnduinnel rh«« or -whenever' 

-'rOuX—- in nthe. 



\K)rds, do not exist in the same sense 
as sa), the existence of 'bactena and 
the disease thej are alleged to eause 
To assume that they do is ‘ to fall back 
into the old habit of assuming that all 
sorts of sentences do the same sort of 
job, the job, namely, of ascnbmg a 
predicate to a mentioned objecL” 
Statements about physical laus do not 
“mention anj thing They are merely 
predictive of behav lor 

In the second place, according to 
Ryle, the mechanistic account of na¬ 
ture is no threat to human freedom be¬ 
cause many questions concerning hu 
man behavior cannot be answered in 
terms of pbj'sical law Suppose that 
physiasts eventually find the answer 
to all physical questions, the plain fact 
IS that 'not all quesuons are physical 
questions The same process, sajs 
Kjle, IS often vnewed in terms of two 
or more pnnciples of explanation, nei 
ther of which can be reduced to the 
other although one commonlj presup¬ 
poses the other For example, if a child 
asks a chess plajer why be moves a 
certain piece (sav, a knighO to a cer 
tain spot the answer he requires is a 
statement of the rules of the game, 
whereas if an cxpenenced plajer asks 
the question, the answer requued will 
be m terms of ‘ uctical canons ’ An 
other example is the rules of gram 
mar, which apply equally to all books 
m the language irrespective of style or 
content Just so, says Rjle, the ]aw3 of 
physics applj to ever)thing—animate 
as well as inanimate, but they do not 
esplavw evecytiutvg Even for describ¬ 
ing a game of billiards, mechanical 
principles, while necessary, are not 
suffiaent The purpose of the game, its 
rules, and its tacocs are equally un 
portant These ‘ appraisal concepts' arc 
not in conBict with the law-statements 


rather, thej presuppose them, for there 
wxnild be no place for planning if 
there were no predictabilitj 

Ryle safeguards the meaning of pur 
pose in human actintj bj distinguish 
mg between quesuons about the 
causes of a man s acts and the reasons 
for It Suppose the event to be ex 
plained is a man's passing the salt to 
his neighbor at the table The ques 
don about causes demands to be an 
swered in factual or categoncal sen 
tences such as, "He heard his neigh 
bor ask for it,' or “He saw his neigh 
bors eye wandering over the table" 
‘Seeing’ and "heanng” are events that 
may stand in the cham of causal ex 
planations. *1716 quesQon about rea¬ 
sons does not admit of categoncal an 
swers One might say, 'He passed the 
salt from politeness,' or, “He did it out 
of fnendliness. 'These are reasons and 
not causes They refer to modves or 
disposidonal states, and are expressed 
m law like or hv’pothedca! propoa 
dons That we constantly appeal to 
them m explainmg human behavior 
tesdfies to the incompleteness of 
causal ’ explanations Moreover, ac 
cording to Rvie they express all that 
we actually intend when we speak of 
man’s acts as bemg free or v oJuntary 
Ryle finds that there ts good sense 
in saving I know that I am free ’ To 
infer, however, that the pronoun I' 
must be the name of a distinct entitv 
IS to misunderstand the true function 
of pronouns They do not function 
like proper names, hut are "index” 
words which pomt now to one thing, 
now to another Because of the com 
plenty of ouf experience, the pronoun 
“I ” C'vith “me and "myseir ) is used 
in a vanety of ways Sometimes the 
speaker uses *I' to refer to his bodv, as 
when a man says, "I was cut in the 
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colliuon " He m3^ c\cn uic ‘ 1“ toreftr 
to his mechanical nuxiliancs such as 
his car as in the sentence "I collulcd 
''ith the police car" Tlic'c cases offer 
no partiailar difiicuhj But it is differ 
eni when one sa\-s "I am ssarming 
self before the fire" Here "mxsclf 
could be replaced b\ “mj bodx but 
not ”1" Exen more complex ire such 
statements as “1 xxas ashamed of mv 
self” and “I caught mx*sclf Ixcginning 
to dream" Rxles explanation is tint 
the pronouns arc used in dilTcrtnl 
senses in different sorts of contexts 
Human hchaxior frcqucnllx inxolx« 
"hat Rsle calls "higher order actions 
that IS to sa), actions in xxhieh the see- 
ond agent is concerned xxith actions ol 

afirst agent as in spxmgor applauding 

And a person's higher order acts ma) 
be directed upon his oxxm loxxcr ®ctcr 
acts as in sclf<nticism Tins accord 
»ng to Rxlc IS xxhat xxc crdiMuh 
mean b) sclf-consciousncss 

nothing here to suppoft the ^ 

one looks into his own mind and • 
coxers Its xxorkings \\Ti3t is bno'xn 
“introspection is in fact retrospe 
tion The attempt to ?bmpse o 
selves m the act of thinking 'S ope- 

much lou.cd claims ot 


ml from his Inmilcdge of other per 

*ms nilc recognizes roanj grades ol 
self Inoulidgc a man ma) know that 
he IS whistling Tippcrai) and no 
know that he is doing so to keep up hi 
erHimge Or, he ma) he aware that 
he is^lrsing ro keep up his coutp 
without reahting that what makes 
him afraid is a guilt) conscience But 
no ease does he have pnvileged 

icccss to his own mental states 

^'^e eon.inucs Vo 

Iron Curtain exists eompelling us to 

W fnrover absolu.c strangers to one 

mo he" •la™!'' ord.nar) circurn 

slanL rogelhcr with some deliberate 
serve to maintain a rea 
liable aloofness Similarly no meta 
Swsical looking glass 
isj' a'nd'”ex'?lam'ed“t7 ourselves 

"cam to be reasonaU) conversant with 

liealment of sensation and 
ohservanon is refreshing in that he 
admits that his analjsis is not 
“,"d.eL to him He 
difficulty to contammanon by sophisB 

^fedlaW '■'“‘>”7 TS 

,he words sensauor. , g 


S'~ "5 

herctore reject'd by K)« 


therefore rejected ny , . 

know our feelings immed a y 
does not dem But be « ca^fol 
d stinguish feelings xvhicb a ^ 
lions from moods an ^ 

which arc dispositions Of 
we have no immediate ^ 

Only as they eventuate m acn ^ 

xve form ^"7 Jself ‘bere- 

mans knowledge of 

fore comes from no 


hehainoT and is m prmcip 


Kh are not the names of 
moods nor are they the names of cer 
tain kinds of perceptions nor are they 
terms by "b>cb achievements are re 
ported R)le confesses I do not know 
what more is to be said about the log 
ical grammar of such words save that 
there IS much more to be said 

His discuss on of imaginauon is per 
haps the most provocative part of the 
bool The ordinary myth view of im 
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aginaUon is that in the pnvate box 
or theater of our minds we wew pn 
vate pictures But the logic of dis¬ 
course imolvmg the uord "imagina 
tion does not entail any such fanaful 
assumption To imagine is to lie to 
play bears to wnte a stor) or to in 
vent a machine. There is no need to 
suppose some one mtemal pnrate 
operabon to which the word imagme 
calls attention in fact the word does 
no such thing it calls attention to 
publicly obsen able behanor 

In his discussion of intellect" R\le 
rejects as by now one might expect, 
any analysis which descnb« intellect 
as an organ an internal lecturer a pn 
1*316 thinker As a result of produang 
vanous kinds of things—such as sums 
books theones—men are said to have 
been engaged m intellectual processes 
Confusing the grammar of intellect 
with the grammar of producnon and 
working out an erroneous analogy we 
tend to regard intellect as a hidden 
faculn of mind Ryles analyses—here 
as elsevvhcre in the book careful and 
illuminating—discredit such a no- 
bon He makes the interesting sugges- 
Oon that such words as judgment 
and deducnon are words belonging 
to “the classificabon of the products of 
pondenng and are nus-rendered when 
taken as denoting acts of which pon 
denng consists ” Such words he ar 
gues are “referees nouns not hiogta 
phers nouns —that is they are prop 
erlv u vd to describe the products 
wh ch men have produced thcj are 
m sleadingly used to talk about some 
hidden performances within the mind 
Rjle, in conclud ng his book dts 
cusses the relat on between his ap 
proach to the "concept of mind and 
that wh ch engages nsvchologists. It is 
his stated op nion that with the col¬ 


lapse of the two-world view psychol 
ogy has ceased to have an identifiable 
aim and is more like medicine a "for 
tuitous federabon of inquiries and 
techniques TTie wrong sort of prom¬ 
ise he feels is being made when we 
are told that psjchology will disclose 
causes of human actions which are 
hidden from such observers as econ¬ 
omists historians anthropologists and 
novelists 'VVe know quite well what 
caused the farmer to return from the 
market wath his pigs unsold He found 
the pnees were lower than he had ex 
pected TTie explanabon of our com¬ 
petent mental behavior does not re¬ 
quire a psychologist, it is apparent to 
ordinary gt»d sense Where the psy¬ 
chologist can be of service is in ex 
plaining why our competencies often 
fail The quesbon why the fanner 
wJI not sell his pigs at certain pnees 
IS not a psychological but an economic 
quest on but the quesbon why he will 
not sell his pigs at any pnee to a cus 
tomer with a certain look m his eye 
might be a psychological quesbon 
Ryle recognizes a certain debt to 
behanonsra Often confused bv its 
piacboners with a not very sophisb 
caced mechan sue doctnne" it was 
originally a methodological program 
which insisted that the meones of psj 
chologists "should be based upon re¬ 
peatable and publicly checkaole ob¬ 
servations and expenmenis." This prt>- 
gram according to Ryle has been of 
first importance in overthrowing the 
two-wur'd myth And it does not in 
any wav entail mechanisbc assump- 
lons For says Rjle the rise of the 
biological sciences and the fact that 
the Newtonian svstrm is no longer the 
sole paradgm of natural science make 
It unnecessary for scicnusis to con¬ 
sider man as a machine "He m ght 



after all, be a sort of animal, namely, 
a higher mammal There has yet to be 


TOiluied the hazardous leap to the hy¬ 
pothesis that perhaps he is a man 


ZEN buddhism 

Author DaisetzT Suzuki (1870- I 

Typeofiuork Metaphysics ethics ,„^Vi;.lham Banett from works puUished 

First published 1956 (Selections by Editor William nan 
during the years 1949 1955) 

PitmoipAi. Ideas Advanced ^ 

Zen IS o uoy of life, of seeing nnd ^ j°erf,ghlcronenl is stMcn and 

The tnith comes through oelive meditulion, «nU en g 

.. t. „„iures or the umllen irord but on 
Zen does not rely on the intellect, the ^F'“ otin nolure os moking 

0 direct pointing oi the soul of men, o seeing into one s 

hiiddhahood vossible , .i.,Csaton) rossihle hy Tefentns 

Zen nutslers moke the moment of ,),e immediole recognition of 

dircctlytosomenoturolondcommonplocemoltertlte 
the unity of heiMg foHcrwj .rrationahty mttitti'f 

The chief chffrrtcten«'« of saton ^ „ ,„pgTionol tone a feeling f 

taineness, affirniouoft a sense of the Ueyona, 

exahattou and viomeutartness . «>Btrmiic«.on 

The methods of 2en ore o?d>recl action (such as a hlou. or 

affirmation, repetition, exclamation, 
pointing) 


cwiniingj 

he silent A Zen master is not a 
Zen Buddhism shares ssith oihre ^ Jnector or renter, 

philosophies and faiths which str^s 1«__ ^ ,„„„o„ of tire 

intuition and avk-areness the iromc natural fact «htch 

condition of dcsinng lo cnmmnnreare u'"'"i’l.vX 

what cannot be „ Simg Of t(. ' -- 

the theologies of the Middle Am « . 

urges an understanding of tnie being 
bv a kind of d.reet inught mio ones 
ow-n being but it d.ulains am Intel 
lectual or tonnali.l.c methods ot 
.“lesing that .might The preftn.ion 
of comiction then is laigeh neg 
the emphasis, imotar as '■‘“nnw 
conccmetl is not on what can 
but on that concnning wlucn 

Ills 


rhended rcirals esTfv 
ihinu U1 dinre who hare made ihe 
lo eapla.n Zen ■'f'’™' ^ 
one lias hem niorc sucresiful tl^n the 
Ijmnese plnWhcf and Profesv^ 
nitvew T Sutuli yshrne I ivn\ in 

?;rn,uHi-i... (inn into intti 

The 7en f>vtn''eef Vo 

Wici I- 7rn (l^SS) 
the selections coUfcinl and rd nnJ h» 
UMlu-i EjrrT*t under the title Zrw 



Buddhism As an introduction to 
Suzuki s work and to Zen Buddhism 
this TOlume is admirablj suited it 
deals with the meaning of Zen Bud 
dhism Its historical background, its 
techniques, its philosoph\, and its re 
lation to Japanese culture 
According to the legendary account 
of Zen, given b% Suzuki Zen ong 
mated in India and the first to prac¬ 
tice the Zen method nas Sakyamuni 
himself, the Buddha He is reputed to 
have held a bouquet of flouers before 
his disciples ivithout saying a word 
Only the venerable Manakasyapa tin 
derstood the ‘silent but eloquent teach 
mg on the part of the Enlightened 
One “ Consequently, Mahakasyapa in 
hented the spintual treasure of Bud 
dhism 

According to histoncal accounts 
however, Zm Buddhism onginated in 
Chma in AD 520 ivith the arrival 
of Bodhi Dharma from India Cthe 
twentj-eighth in the line of patnarchs 
of Zen, according to the orthodox fol 
lowers) The message brought by Bo¬ 
dhi Dhanna became the mur phrase 
summation of the Zen pnnciples 

'A special transmission outside the 
scriptures, 

“No dependence upon words and 
letters 

“Duect pointing at the soul of man 
'Seeing into ones nature and the at 
tainment of Buddhahood.” 

These are not the words of Bodhi- 
Dharma, but of later disaples wTio 
formulated his teachings The method 
of “dirftrt pointing,” of referring to 
some natural thing or esent as the fo¬ 
cal point of meditauon preparatory lo 
an instantaneous enlightenment con- 
Dnues to be the most characteristic 
method of Zen Buddhism 

DHaima came lo be known as the 


pt kuan Brahman, the Wall-contem 
plating Brahman, because of bis prac- 
tia of contemplatmg a monaster) wall 
—reputedly for nine )ears One of the 
most familiar stones of his teaching 
has to do inth the persistent seeker 
after truth, the monk Shen kuang de- 
senbed in legend as having stood m 
the snow until he was buned to his 
knees and as having cut off his ann 
m order to show the smcenty of his 
desire to learn FmalJ) gaming audi 
ence with Dhanna, he said *^ly soul 
IS not yet pacified. Pray, master, paafv 
It." Dharma replied, ‘Bnng vour soul 
here and I will have it pacified So 
zuki finishes the story ‘Kuang hesi 
tated for a moment but finally said *1 
have sought it these many vears and 
am still unable to get hold of it' 

“ There' it is pacified once for all' 
This was Dhanna s sentence ” 

The Chinese founder of Zen, 5u 
zuki reports was Hui neng C638-713), 
who was so deeply touch^ by a reci 
tauon of the 'Diamond Sutra (yajrac 
chediha sutra) that he made a month 
long journey to beg the patnarch 
Hung-jen to allow him to study under 
him Hungjen recognized Hmnengs 
spintual quality and transferred the 
patriarchal robes to him (The account 
may not be accurate, having been 
composed by die followers of Hui 
neng) 

It was Hui neng who taught that 
Zen IS the “seeing mto ones own Na 
ture” According to Suzuki ‘This is 
the most significant phrase ever coined 
rn the de\e]opment olZen Buddhism ” 
Allied with this idea was the “abrupt 
doctrine" of the Southern school of 
Hui neng According to the Platform 
Sutra WTien the abrupt doctnne is 
understood there is no need of disci 
plining oneself in thinp external 



Only let a man always ha\e a nght 
vieu within his own mind no desires, 
no external objects will eter defile 
him The ignorant will grow 
wise if they abruptly get an under 
standing and open their hearts to the 
truth’ In opposition to the mch that 
enlightenment can be achieted by pas 
sue or quiet meditaUon Huincngem 
phasized apprehending the nature of 
the self while the self is in the midst 
of action Hui neng began the Zen 
tradition of getting at the truth di 
rectly, mluitneh not intellectually 
When the monh Ming came to him 
and ashed for instruction Suzuhi re¬ 
counts [Hui neng] said Shoiv me 
jour original face before you were 
bom ’ Suzuhi comments Is not the 
statement quite to the point? No phi 
losophic discourse no elaborate rca 
soning no m\Stic imagery but a direct 
unequu ocal dictum 
SuzuVis essay The Sense of Zen 
which is Chapter I of Barretts col 
lection states at the outset that Zen is 
"the art of seeing into the nature of 
ones own being He argues that Zen 
Buddhism contains the essence of Bud 
dhism although it differs from other 


forms of Buddhism m not Mr«'mK 
rules scriptures authorities and the 
intellectual approach to the truth 
Buddhism assents to the Buddhas 
Tourfold Noble Truth" sshich >' 
bmlt on the basic chim that life is 
suffering and ihat to cscai^ suffering 
one must oscrcomc desire and hn 
trulh There is a struggle m the in 
dniduil hewsTen the finite and tj^ 
finiic so that the nature one s wnR 
which rnnidcs a elue m the rrsotul.^ 
of the confl ct within the self muu Ur 
drcctlv rraspetl But are H no 

help n< r IS the intrllect theonls «a' 
to BuJlhahof«l IS ihmiigh a *>»*'* 


pointing to the soul of man ' as one of 
the four statements claims Tor this 
reason, Suzuki wTites, "Zen neser ex 
plains but indicates It ahsays 
deals with facts, concrete and tangi 
ble Suffering is the result of igno¬ 
rance, and Ignorance 'is wrought of 
nothing else but the intellect and sen 
suous infatuation 

Direct teaching or pointing is some 
times a silent reference, as with the 
Buddhas flower But it may appear 
m the use of an apparently irrcle\-ant 
cron ridiculous or apparently sense¬ 
less remark To appreciate the method 
of direct pointing Suzuki cautions 
one must regard the attempt to learn as 
no mere pastime, for Zen Buddhists 
Zen is an ethical discipline an attempt 
to eicratc ones spiritual powers to 
their ideal limits The brief answers 
of the masters to their students ques 
tions were neter intended to be intel 
Icctual riddles or ssmbolie utterances 
To talk by the use of mciaphorical 
tmacen would not be to mint dirrctlv 
Perhaps one can sa\ that although 
some of the statements attributed to 
the masters appear to be sttnlxihc in 
import there mas stry well he more 
direct meanings which arc the signtfi 
cant meanings ef the statements Su 
Tuli Ri'cs w>me illustrations of ihe 
Zen practice of uttering a few words 
and demonsirating with actim “W hat 
It Zen ■" The mauer 'B-nling o I mrr 
a llaimg fire" "A\hat Lind rf man it 
he St ho ikses not leep company ssiih 
any thing'" The master (Bavi> *I 
will tell sou sshen s-m base is»all w*«l 
up in one draught all tl e syairrt in the 
WctTBi'er" ^ 

TlieTe It perhapt no rvore d "csilt 
r«->int to maVr than that luch srowert 
frsmiheZenma rrt are i-ipytint fv< 
at «! am eg ami art! ai.. ir 

ir 



state of mind of the master whose 
koan he is considenng Suzuhi de¬ 
votes an interesting chapter to a dis¬ 
cussion of the koan exercise, and he 
offers se%eral examples. 

The basic pnnaples of Zen, pardc 
ularly as related to the teachings of 
Hui neng, are examined anew in the 
essay, 'The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind," 
in which the emphasis on the No- 
Mind, the Unconscious, hnngs out 
the essential concern with actise, non 
discursive, intuitive insighn By avoid 
ing the conscous effort, to understand 
intellectually and by paiticipatmg in 
ordinary acoon, one prepares oneself 
for the moment of enlightenment. 

Zen differs from pragmatism, Suzuki 
maintains, m that pragmansm empha 
sizes the nraebcal usefulness of con 
cepts, while Zen emphasizes puipose* 
lessness or "being detached from teleo¬ 
logical consciousness " Suzuki de¬ 
scribes Zen as life, it is enurely con 
siscent with the nomntellectuaiism of 
Zen that Zen has implicanons For ac¬ 
tion in every sphere of human fife. But 
Zen is concerned not so much with 
the quality or direcuon of action as 
with the peispecOve of the actor The 
emphasu is on "knowing and seeing’ 
Like existentialism, Zen recognizes the 
antmoray of the finite and the inBniie 
and the possibilities which that rela 
don of apparent opposition opens up 
but unlike existentialism Zen do» 
not involve any conception of an ab¬ 


solute opposition and, consequently, 
does not entail any ‘“unbearable re¬ 
sponsibility," or nausea in the face of 
the necessity for acdon Once the divi 
sion of finite and infinite, indindual 
and other, is seen to be the conse¬ 
quence of intellectual analpis, so that 
the idea of individually is succeeded 
by the idea of oneness, there is no fear 
of plunging into the abyss. 

In his discussion of Zen and Japa 
nese culture Suzuki shows how Su 
miye pamting Cink sketching on frag¬ 
ile paper, with no corrections poss^ 
ble^, swordsmanship, and the tea cere¬ 
mony are expressions of Zen pnna 
pies 

Suzuki s essays on Zen Buddhism 
are exotic matenal for the U'estem 
reader, but taken seriously—that is, as 
having some beating on practice and 
perspective—they can contnbute im 
measurably to an appreaadon of On 
ental religion and pmlosophv There 
1 $ also the challenging possibility that 
these essays may lead to an under 
standing of the unifying intuitive mys- 
tiasm which persistently runs through 
Western metaphysics despite its pre- 
lading realistic and pragmatic direc- 
nons And the most hopeful possibil 
ity of all is that by a sincere effort to 
Icom by seeing the Zen attitude, the 
Western mind may finally reach the 
enlightened freedom of finding th:^ 
the opposiuon between realism and 
mysticism vanishes. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING 

Author Gabncl Marcel C1887 ) 

Tv re of Existential ontology 
First published. 1950 
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Pbincipal Ideas Advanced 

The feciiUar task of fhihsofhy is to Jescnte what it weans to be m a far- 

licolor concrete sitiimion j ,.u threateneiby the m 

Baslenlial thinking the thinking of an tnvoleed self, ,„i„Unals to 

terest tn ahstractions and hy httreaucrattc societies 

"Pn^ refection ,s analytical, secondary refection is recuferatire. allowing 
to discover itsbeingtn action „ imd 

The immediate encounter with the ntyst^ of S ^ object 

portjcipation being is an internal rehtion, the ^ the boay, 
of knowledge but the subject ipho knows hmseif as e ac . pj m ac- 
To kncn^ others existentially is to encounter them, not as thing . 
JsKowIedgmejit of them as versons , aware of its ca 

freedom is fJund when the self turns inward and becomes awar r 

yahtlity for commitment and treason 


Gatnel Marcel is one of the main 
fibres associated with existential 
bought in Fiance His two-volume 
Work The Alystery of Being is the 
final product o£ a senes of Gifford Lec- 
^tes which were given in 1949 and 
1950 at the University of Aberdeen 
Volume I IS subtitled ReSection 
and Mystery ’ The subutle of Volume 
n 18 Faith and Reality Charactens 
nc of TJic Mystery of Being and one 
niight say of Marcel s writings m gen 
®ial IS a philosophical approach which 
IS oriented towards concrete descnp- 
nons and elucidations instead of sys 
tematic delineations In this respect the 
^’nstenlialism of Marcel has greater af 
finibes to the thought of Kierkegaard 
^nd Jaspers than to that of Heidegger 
3nd Sartre Marcel will have nothing 
to do With the system builders A philo- 
wphical system, even though it mav 
nave an existentialist cast as in Hei 
^**ggcr and Sartre entails for the au 
*nor a falsification of lii’ed experience 
®s it IS immediately apprehended 

On e\ery page of Marcels %%Titinp 
the reader is forced to acknowledge the 
author s concentrated efforts to remain 


Ac concrete 

s Ae Ainkmg of the “L 

rhis involved self is conmsted by Ae 

Sr-teiK;; 

1 Xi,nns cOTtess a conunuing pro- 

HtrirbyXprf 

philosophic rfect, PP^„„„, 

,n IIS ^enph 

u^'"^xnrSs^ It in the Utle of another 
Ho- ''..OI, 194S) .. 
. " „ rlir \\ 3 \. passing from one 

s,ln'..on tcTcnolc, A. no 
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relevanaes, but as "direct pointings*’ to 
the truth The tendency of the West 
em mind is to go at these remarks in 
tellectually, to make sense out of 
them But Suzuki argues \wth con 
wncing smcenty that for the Zen Bud 
dhist such remarks are instruments of 
enlightenment that can he compre¬ 
hended simply and naturally with the 
"openmg of a third eye,' the sudden 
enhghtenment by which one sees into 
the nature of his own bemg The 
name for the moment of enlighten 
ment or awakenmg is 'saton," and the 
means to it is meditation of proper 
sort. (As Mr Barrett mdicates, the 
tenn "Zen comes from the Japanese 
term zazeu, meaning 'to sit or medi 
tate, and is equivalent to the Chinese 
chan and the Indian Dhyana The 
distmctne feature of Zen is that medi 
taUon and ac&on are one Suzuki 
says, “Zen has its own way of prac* 
being meditation Zen has nothing to 
do with mere quietism or losing one¬ 
self m a trance. ) 

To achieve salon, or enlightenment, 
invohes "meditating on those utter 
ances or actions that are directly 
poured out from the inner region un 
dimmed by the intellect or the imag¬ 
ination ” Again, examples from 
the masters are offered to suggest the 
direct method of Zen Refemng to his 
staff, Ye-ryo said “When one knows 
what that staff is, one’s life study of 
Zen comes to an end" Ye-sei said 
"When you have a staff, I will give 
you one svhen you hase none, I will 
take It asvay from you ” 

Some suggesase remarks by Suzuki 
put the Zen method into a petspecuve 
accessible to Western minds. If we con 
sider that the direct method is possible 
for the Zen masten because any point 


of meditation, properly caught m the 
fullness of its bemg is infimtely d- 
luminatmg %se can come to appreciate 
the pertinence of apparendy irrelevant 
and abrupt remarks If one's study of 
Zen ends with knowledge of the mas 
tor's staff. It may be that it also ends, 
as Suzuki suggests, with knowledge of 
the flower m the crannied wall Tenny' 
son’s image may have much the same 
significance as the Zen master’s imagfc 
Refemng to the Buddhist senptures, 
Suzuki argues that "enlightenment 
and darkness are substand^y one," 
that “the finite is the infinite, and 
vtc£ versa ' and that "The TnKfake con¬ 
sists in our splitting into two what is 
really and absolutefy one ” All of this 
is remiruscent of the philosophy of 
the metaphyseal mysbcs- there u a 
dose resemblance to the wews of such 
men as Nicholas of Cusa and Gioi* 
dano Bruno Suddenly to appreciate 
the unity of all being and to recognize 
that uni^ in an lUummating moment 
of kuoiving ones own nature to be the 
nature of all being and therefore the 
nature of whatever it is to which the 
master's abrupt remark calls attenuon, 

IS surely not an act of mtellect For in¬ 
tellect to "work It out* would be to 
spoil the whole effect, as if one were 
to try to embrace the quality of a rug 
as a whole hy tracing out its separate 
threads and their relationships to other 
threads Satan if it occurs, has to be a 
moment of "grasping of Jmowmg "all 
at once," and it is not at all surprising 
that the masters of Zen have come to 
rely on the abrupt remark as a sudden 
direct pomUng 

Jn me essaj, "Saton or Enlighten¬ 
ment " Suzuki defines saton as "an jn- 
tuibve looking into the narure 
things in concradistmction to the ana 
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I)Hal or lo{;tcal unilcf%ian<linp of it” 
U jnx-ohTi a nw mc\s a nc\% ui\ of 
at the unixerw Tlic cmpharis 
cf the Zen miitcrs a< wjth the patii 
>fch Hui nenp IS not on direction or 
on tnstmction hm on sccmi; into ones 
©"■n natufc in order to see the nature 
^ all to acliicsc nuddhahood and to 
the csele of birth and death 
Here again Suruli emphasires the 
tnasters methods of hringtnc the seel 
era of cnliglitcnmcnt ahmptn to j.iton 
"A monk asked Joshu to !« in 
wnictcdmZcn Said the master llasc 
)‘ou had jour Ireikfast or not? ‘\cs 
”'a$tCT 1 base answered the monk 
If so base \-Qur dishes washed was 
immediate response which it is 
Mid at once opened the monks mind 
to the truth of ^n Such remarks are 
JAe the strokes and blows or the 
twisting of noses which the masters 
Mtneiimcs resorted to as if suddenlv 
to make the disciple aware of himself 
*nd of the obscuring tendencies of his 
old pcfspcctiscs C) referring to com 
foonplacc matters in the context of a 
tlesirc to know all the masters some- 
boss refer to all By being apparent!) 
•uelcsant the) show the relevance of 
ev^thing 

The chief characteristics of wfon 
Suzuki writes are trraHofiahty the 
nonlogical leap of the will irtUitMe 
msight or mystic knowledge oHrlion 
tativcness the finality of personal per 
ccption flffinMflfioH the acceptance of 
all things a sense of the Beyond the 
loss of the sense of self together with 
the sense of all an impersonal tone 
the absence of any feeling of love or 
supersensuality n feeling of exalia 
twn the contentment of being unre¬ 
stricted and independent and tnomen 
tanness an abruptness of experience 


ft sudden realization of a new angle 
of observation ” 

In Pnctical Methods of Zen In 
struciion ” Suzuki discusses methods 
for nmving at the realization of the 
absolute oneness of things A proper 
appreciation of these methods even 
in outline depends upon unabridged 
explanations and examples but the 
methods can be mentioned Zen some¬ 
times utilizes ; aroiiox but by concrete 
images not bv abstract conceptions 
Another method is to attempt to think 
the truth without using the ordinary 
logic of afTirmation and denial it is 
the method of gomg beyond the op- 
j-outes Tlic third method is the 
method of contradiction the method 
of doming what has already been as 
setted or taken for granted The 
method of affirmation is the method 
frcQUcntly referred to stating almost 
bliihel) some commonplace matter of 
fact in answer to an abstruse and ap¬ 
parently unrelated Question Repett 
lion serves to return the self to what it 
has already seen and not recognized 
Exclatnalion parucularly when used 
as the only answer and when the 
sound IS meaningless is sometimes 
used and even the method of silence 
has provoked saton But of all the 
methods the direct riKrthod of illumi 
naung action—even though the action 
be commonplace or almost violent such 
as a blow on the cheek of a questioner 
—IS most characteristic of Zen perhaps 
because it is the action of everything 
to which Zen directs attention 

The koan exercise is the Zen 
method of teaching the uninitiated by 
refemng them to answers made by 
Zen masters The student is either en 

IghKned or encouraged to search and 
contave in order ro understand the 
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state of mind of the master whose 
koan he is considenng Suzula de¬ 
votes an interesung chapter to a dis 
cussion of the koan exercise, and he 
offers several examples 

The basic principles of Zen, partic 
ularly as related to the teachings of 
Hm neng, are examined anew in the 
essay, ‘The Zen Doctrine of No-Mmd,” 
in uhich the emphasis on the No- 
Mind, the Unconscious, brings out 
the essential concern with active, non 
discursive, intuitne insighr By avoid 
ing the conscous effort, to understand 
mtellectually and by participating in 
ordinary action, one prepares oneself 
for the moment of enlightenment 
Zen diflFen from pragmatism, Suzuki 
maintains, in that pragmatism empha 
sizes the practical usefulness of con 
cepts, while Zen emphasizes purpose¬ 
lessness or "bemg detached from teleo¬ 
logical consaousness ’ Suzuki de¬ 
scribes Zen as life, it is entirely con 
sistent ivith the nonintellectuahsm of 
Zen that Zen has unplications for ac¬ 
tion m e\ery sphere of human hfe But 
Zen is concerned not so much with 
the quality or dirortion of action as 
with the perspecnie of the actor The 
emphasis is on "knowing and seeing " 
Like existentialism, Zen recognizes die 
antinomy of the finite and the infinite 
and the possibilities which that rela 
non of apparent opposiUon opens up 
but unlike existentialism 2^n does 
not involve any conception of an ab¬ 


solute opposition and, consequent!), 
does not entail any "unbearable re- 
sponsibilit),’ or nausea in the face of 
the necessity for action Once the dm 
sion of finite and infinite, individual 
and other, is seen to be the conse¬ 
quence of intellectual anal)sis, so that 
the idea of individually is succeeded 
by the idea of oneness, there is no fear 
of plunging mto the abyss 

Jn his discussion of Zen and Japa 
nese culture Suzuki shows how Su 
Diiye painting (mk sketching on frag¬ 
ile paper, with no corrections possi 
ble), swordsmanship, and the tea cere¬ 
mony are expressions of Zen pnnci 
pies 

Suzuki s essays on Zen Buddhism 
are exoDc matcnal for the Western 
reader, but taken senously—that is, as 
having some beanng on pracDce and 
perspective—they can contribute im 
measurably to an appreaation of On 
ental religion and philosophy There 
is also the challenging possibility that 
these essays may lead to an under 
standing of the unifying intuitive mys 
ticism which persistently runs through 
Western metaphysics despite its pre- 
vaibng realistic and pragmatic direc- 
uons And the most hopeful possibil 
ity of all IS that by a sincere effort to 
leant by seeing the Zen attitude, the 
Western mind may finally reach the 
enlightened freedom of finding that 
the opposition between realism and 
mysticism vanishes 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING 

Author* Gabncl Marcel (1887 ) 

'Typeofuork. Exutential ontology 
First ■published. 1950 
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Phincipal Imas Advanced 

The 'pectdutT task of philosophy is to describe what it means to he m a far- 
ticular concrete Situation 

ExistentJfll thinking the thinking of an involved self ts threatened by the tn 
terest m abstrflcfJOMS and by htireaucrattc societies which reduce individuals to 
averages 

Pnmcry reflection is analytical secondary reflection ts recuperative allowing 
the self to discover tts being in action 

The immediate encounter with the mystery of being ts in terms of a lived 
participation being ts an internal relation the self or the body ts not an object 
of knowledge but the subject wbo fewows himself as he acts 

To know others existentially is to encounter them not as things but in ac¬ 
knowledgment of them as persons 

Freedom is found when the self turns inward and becomes aware of its car 
pability for commitment and treason 


Gabnel Marcel is one of the mam 
figures associated with existential 
thought in France His two-volume 
work The Mystery of Being is the 
final product of a senes of Gifford Lec¬ 
tures which were given in 1949 and 
1950 at the University of Aberdeen 
Volume 1 is subtitled Reflection 
and Mystery The subtitle of Volume 
n IS Faith and Reality Characiens 
nc of The Mystery of Being and one 
might say of Marcel s writings in gen 
era! is a philosophical approach which 
is onented towards concrete descnp- 
tions and elucidations instead of S)S 
tematic delineations In th s respect the 
existent ahsra of Marcel has greater af 
finmes to the thought of Kierkegaard 
and Jaspers than to that of Heidegger 
and Sartre Marcel will have nothng 
to do with the system builders A philo¬ 
sophical system eten though it may 
have an existenuahsi cast as in Hei 
degger and Sartre entails for the au 
thor a falsification of lived experience 
as It IS immed ately apprehended 

On every page of hlarcel s wntinw 
the reader is forced to acknowledge the 
author s concentrated efforts to remain 


with the concrete Existennal thinking 
IS the thinking of the involved self 
This involved self is contrasted by the 
author with the abstracted self The 
abstracted self m its movement of de¬ 
tachment escapes to a privileged and 
intellectually rarefied sanctuary—an 
Olympus of the Spirit —from which 
It seeks to formulate a global and in 
elusive perspecuve of the whole of 
reality Marcel s concrete philosophical 
elucidations express a continuing pro¬ 
test against any such Olympian view 
There is not and there cannot be any 
global abstracuon any final terrace to 
which we can climb by means of ab¬ 
stract thought there to rest for ever 
for our cond non m this world does re 
mam in the last analysis that of a 
wanderer an itinerant being who can 
not come to absolute rest except by a 
fiction a fiction which it is the duty of 
philosophic reflect on to oppose with 
all Its arength Man as an “lUnerant 
being (or as a wayfarer as the author 
has expressed it m the title of another 
of his works Homo Viator 1945) is 
always on the wav passing from one 
concrete situation to another At no 



tune can he shed his situationahty and a process of levelling down to a 
view himself and the rest of the world point where all creativitj vanishes, 
as completed. There is no DenJten The language and theme are reminis 
uberhaupt which can tear itself loose cent of Kierkegaards social critique in 
from the concrete situation of the in The Present Age C1846X m which he 
volved self and laj a claim for universal indicted the pubhc for having effected 
validity This for Marcel as already a levelmg process that virtually made 
for Kierkegaard is the gnevous fault in the category of the indivaduaf extmct. 
all vatieoes of ideahsm Idealism fails This theme of depersonalizanon also 
to recognize the situanonal character links Marcel with the two German 
of all human thinking The philosophi existentialists Jaspers and Heidegger 
cal reflection which the author pre- Jaqiers in his book Man m the Mod 
scribes IS a reflection which retains Its emAgeClSil') has described how the 
existential bond with the concrete sit masses have become our masters and 
uation The peculiar task of philosophy reduced eveijthmg to an appalling 
IS that of descnbmg what it means to mediocrity Heidegger m his notion 
be m a situation This task is a phe- of das Man has expressed basically the 
nomenological one—•phenomenological same theme. In a later work Man 
in the sense that it takes its point of de- Against Mass Society CI952) Marcel 
parture from everyday bved expen gives special attention to this phenom 
ence and seeks to follow through the enon elucadaong it m a descnpDre 
implicaboas which can be dravv*n from ana^-sis which is nch and penetrating 
lb The leading quesbon in Marcels 

Concrete existence is lost in the ab- philosophv of the concrete is the ques 
stract movements of a detached refiec- bon '\Vno am P Onl) through a 
non but It IS also threatened by the pursuit of this quesbon can man be 
pervasive bureaucrabzabon of modem liberated from the objecunzing tend 
life In the chapter enbtled “A Broken enaes m modem thought and return 
Wot’d Marcel develops a penetrabng to the immediacy of bis hved expen 
analysis of the disohibon of p-’^oal ence. Rcflecbon will illummate this 
itv m the face of increased soaai regi hved expenence only as long as it re- 
mentation hlan stands in danger of mains a part of life. The author defines 
losing his humanity Our modem bu tvm levels of reflecbon—pnmary and 
reaucrabzed world tends to identifj the secondary Pnmary reflecbon u analjH 
mdlv^dual with the state s offiaal rec* col and tends to dissolve the unity of 
ord of his acbvnbes. Personality is re- expenence as it is existenballj disclosed 
duced to an idenbcy card In such a to the involved self Secondary reflec- 
situabon man is defined in terms of bon is recvperatrre and seeks to recon 
replaceable funcbons rather than ae- quer the unit) that is lost through pn 
VMWtWdg&d 1/5,iViSiwyit iff/lvror^.ioe- teflectina. Itisonl) with the aid 

able self Creabve activibes are stand ot secondary reflccuon that man can 
ardized and consequently depersonal penetrate to the depths of the self The 
ized Ever)’thing, including man him Cartesian eogilo is denved by pnmarv 
self IS reduced to a stultifying law of reflecbon and therefore it is view^ 
averages In one passage the author as a mental object somehow united 
speaks of an equality which u obtained with the fact of existence But this ab- 
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stract reflection is already at a second 
remove from the reality of pure im 
mediacj If the '1 exist is to provide 
the Archimedean point then it wll 
need to be retrieved in its indissoluble 
unity as an immediate datum of second 
ary reflection Existence as Kant had 
already shovvm m his Critique of Pure 
Reason ClVSl) is not a property or a 
predicate which can be attached to a 
mental object Existence indicates an 
irreducible status in a given sensory 
context Secondary reflecbon uncovers 
my existence as it is sensibly expen 
enced in act This apprehension of my 
existence in act is what Marcel calls 
the existenual indubitable In asking 
about myself I am disclosed as the 
questioner in the very act of posing the 
question It is here that we find our 
selves up against existence in its naked 
‘ thereness 

The living body is for the author a 
central phenomenon in secondary or 
recuperative reflection Secondary re¬ 
flection discloses my existence as an 
incarnated existence—an existence 
which IS tied to a body which I expen 
ence as peculiarly and uniquelv my 
own The existential indubitable is 
manifested in the expenence of my 
body as it actually lives Primary 
reflection tends to dissolve the link 
between me and my body it tians 
forms the me into a universal con 
sciousness and my body into an ob- 
jectinzed entity which is in fact only 
one body among many others The 
onginal unity oF the expenence of my 
self as body is thus dissolved Pnmary 
reflection takes up the attitude of an 
objectmzing detachment The body be¬ 
comes an anatomical or phv siological 
object generalized as a datura for sa 
entiflc investigation 

It becomes evident that the Cartes 


lan dualism of mind and body springs 
from primary rather than secondary 
reflection The body in Descartes phi 
losophy IS a substantive entity which 
has been objectivized and viciously ab¬ 
stracted from the concrete experience 
of the living body as inumately mine 
Secondary reflection apprehends my 
body as an irreducible determinant in 
my immediate experience On the one 
hand, my body is disclosed as some¬ 
thing which I possess something that 
belongs to me But as I penetrate 
deeper I find that the analogy of 
ownership does not succeed in fullj 
expressing the incarnated quality of my 
existence The analogy of ownership 
sull tends to define the relaUon of my¬ 
self to my body as an external one It 
defines my body as a possession which 
IS somehow accidental to my inner be¬ 
ing But this 1$ not so My body is con 
sotunve of my inner being Properly 
speaking it is not something which I 
have it designates who I am My body 
1$ i«y body just in so far as I do not 
consider it m this detached fashion do 
not put a gap between myself and it 
To pul this point m another way my 
body is mine in so far as for me my 
body IS not an object but rather, I am 
jny bod) 

It is at this point that the authors 
distinction between being and havnng 
becomes relevant The phenomenon of 
being can never be reduced to the phe¬ 
nomenon of having In hai'trtg the 
bond between the possessor and the 
possessed is an external relation in the 
phenomenon of being the bond is in 
temal rather than external and is ex 
pressed b) Marcel in the language of 
participauon Man has or possesses ex 
t^al objects and cmalmes, but he 
partiapates m being The implications 
of this phenomenological distincuon 
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for the iminediate awareness of the 
living body are evident On one level 
of expenence my body is something 
which I ha\e or possess It is a material 
complex which is attached to myself, 
and defines me as a self with a body 
But on a deeper level of expenence I 
am my bodj, and I am my body in such 
a way that the simple matenahtj of 
body as a possession is transcended I 
exist as body as an incarnated being 
for whom the experience of body and 
the expenence of selfhood are insepa 
table phenomena Speaking of my body 
IS a way of speaking of mjself The 
body m such a view is existenualized 
It is no longer an object possessed by 
a subject It iS apprehended as a deter 
minant of subjectivity 
The immediate encounter with the 


lationships of simple utility The peas¬ 
ant does not bai e' the soil as a simple 
possession The soil becomes a part of 
his being He becomes existentialli 
identified with the soil A separation 
himself from the soil ivould entail a 
loss of identit) and a kind of incurable 
internal bleeding This bond through 
participation, expressed in the link be¬ 
tween the pleasant and the soil jwmts 
to the fundamental relation of man to 
the mj stay of being 
In Marcel s pbilosophj of partiapa 
oon, tbe noDons of mtosubjeconty 
encounter and community are deaave 
In the second volume of 77 jc Mystery 
of Being the author seeks to replace 
the Cartesian metaphj-sics of 1 thmk" 
with a metaphjsics of intersubjcctiviiy 
which IS fonnulated m terms of we 


mjstety of being is thus in terms of a 
lived paroapation The idea of pama 
pation says (he author, had taken on 
importance for hua even tn the daj-s 
of his earbest philosophical gropmgs 
Although the language of paraapatioo 
would seem to betray a Plaiomc mflu 
ence the author makes it clear that the 
idea of participation includes more 
than an intellectual assent Indeed the 


foundational mode of partiapation is 
feebng inextncably bound up as we 
have seen with a bodily sense The 
PJatoiuc dualism of mind and body, 
with Its pierfcmd intellectualism and 
depreaauon of the senses could not 
admit the existential quality of pamci 
pauon which Marcel seeks to establish 
Marcel s favorite illustrabons of feeling 
as a mode of participation are his illus 
tranons of ih^ bnk between the pe^ 
ant and the sod and the sailor and the 
sea Hae he saj-s we can grasp what 
parnapauon means The p^sanis at 
SachmCTt to the sod and the sailors 
attachment to the sea transcend aU re- 


are" Philosophical reflectioii be ar 
gues must emanapate its mqmi} From 
the sobpsism of an isolated epistemo¬ 
logical subject at a transcendental ego. 
My existence is disclosed only in the 
context of a 'living communicanon" 
With other selves “The more I free mj 
self from the pnson of egocentnasm " 
concludes the author *the more do I 
exist ” Imbedded in all my existential 
reSecbons is a prebminary and pre- 
cognidie awareness of a communal 
horizon of which I am inextncahlj a 
part. 1 concern myself vi ith being only 
in so far as I have a more or less dis 
Unct consciousness of the underlying 
unity uhicK ties me to other beings 
of whose reality I already haxe a pre 
bmtnary notion " 

The basic phenomenon of communal 
intersubjectjiity is furtha elucidated 
in the authors use of the notion of en 
counter The mtersubjecnvi^ of hu 
man life becomes apprent onij in the 
movements of peiwnal encounter 
Now the phenomenon of personal en 
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counter expresses a relationship xvhich 
isquahtatu-elj dnerse from that which 
obtains in a relationship betucen ph)S 
ical objects on the level of 
Selfho^ and thmghood constitute dis 
tinct modes of being corresponding!) 
requiring different modes of apprehen 
Sion or knowledge Another human self 
cannot be encountered as a thing 
Ever) human self is a thou' and 
must be encountered as a personal cen 
ter of subjcctivit) Only through en 
counter docs one attain knowledge of 
another self The French verb recoH 
naitre" is pecuharl) suited to express 
the movement of encountenng The 
range of meaning m rcconnnitrc is re¬ 
stricted if It is translated in its usual 
manner as ‘ to recognize ’ The French 
usage denotes flckH<m/cdg»»e«t as well 
as recognition In an encounter another 
self IS known when he is acknowledged 
as a person knowledge is acknowlMg 
ment 

Allied with notions of the encounter 
and reconnflifrc are the notions of dis 
fomhiltte and tndisponthihti which 
are elucidated at some length in a pre¬ 
vious work by Marcel L£tTe et Atoir 
(Being and Having 1949) The two 
notions have been rendered into Eng 
lish respectively as atailahiUty and tin 
aiaihhihty Marcel suggests however 
that It would be more natural if one 
spoke of handiness and unhandiness 
The self centered person is unhandy 
He does not make himself and his 
sources available to other selves He 
remains encumbered with himself m 
sensiUve to openness and transparence 
He IS incapable of s}Tnp3thizing with 
other people and he lacks a requmte 
fellow feeling for understanding that 
situation He remains shut up in him 
self in the pelt) circle of his private 
expenence which forms a kind of hard 


shell round him that he is incapable 
of breaking through He is unhandy 
from his own point of view and un 
available from the point of view of 
others The handy and available self 
IS that self who can transcend his pn 
vate individual life and become open 
to a creative communion with other 
selves He is ever ready to respond in 
love and s)'mpath> No longer enclosed 
upon himself, he acknowledges the 
inner freedom or subjectivity of the 
other and thus reveals both himself 
and the other as something other than 
object It IS Marcels accentuation of 
the theme of creative intersubjectivitv 
which most clearly contrasts his exis 
tential reflections with those of his 
fellow countryman Jean Paul Sartre 
In the existentialism of Sartre the final 
movement culminates in a disharmoni 
ous and alienating ego-centnasm In 
the existentialism of Marcel the last 
measure and note is one of harmony— 

creative communality 

The existential reflections in the 
authors two volume work are geared 
to an elucidation of vanous facets of 
the presence of being Being discloses 
Itself as a mystery—hence the appro- 
pnate title of his lectures The Mystery 
of Being In the concluding chapter 
of Volume I the author erects a sign 
post for the philosophical wayfarer to 
hd[p him in his metaphysical journey 
mgs This signpost is the distinction 
between problem and mystery A m)s 
tery is something in which I myself am 
involved A problem is something from 
which I detach mjself and seek to 
solve One is mvxilved in m)ster) but 
one solves problems Mystery has to do 
with the experience of presence. Prob¬ 
lem has to do with the realm of objects 
which can be grasped through the de¬ 
termination of an objectivizmg reason 



A nroWcm siibiect to an npnropnate 
technique ucanbedugntnccl quintt 
ficcl and mnnipuhtcd A mptcr) bv 
Its verj character transcends cterj de¬ 
terminable technique ncin^j js a mas 
tery rather than a problem and ilie 
moment that it is reduced to a problem 
Its significance vanishes B) turning a 
mj-stcry into a problem one degrades it 
When the mjstcry of the being of the 
self IS subject to n problematic ap¬ 
proach which b) definition objcctniics 
Its content then the persona] and sub¬ 
jective quality of sclfliood is dissolved 
When tne mjstcrj of eval is translated 
into a problem of evil as is (be case 
in most thcodicies then the issue is 
so falsified as to render impossible any 
cxistcntiallv relevant illuminaiton In 
advancing nis distinction boevveen mys 
tery and problem however Marcel is 
not delineating a distinction between 
the unknowable and the knowable In 
fact the unknowable belongs to the 
domain of the problematic It points 
to the limiting horizon of that which 
can be conceived through objective 
techniques The recognition of mystery 
involves a positive act or responsiveness 
on the part of self It expresses a knowl 
edge which is peculiar to its content— 
an immediate knowledge of participa 
non as contrasted with an objectivizing 
knowledge of detachment Knowledge 
IS attainable both m the domain of 
mystery and in the domain of problem 
but the knowledge in each case is ir 
reducibly adapted to its intentional 
content 

In Volume II the author con 
eludes his philosophical reflections by 
showing that his ph losophy of being 
IS at the same time a philosophy of free¬ 
dom Although the notion of freedom 
IS not g ven as much attention in the 
existenualism of Marcel as in that of 


Kierkegaard Jaspers and Sartre i( 
plays n significant role in his clucida 
lions of concrete experience Freedom 
IS d scloscd m the domain of mj^tcry 
rather than in die domain of problem 
Freedom can never be found in a se¬ 
nes of external acts Freedom is found 
only when the self turns inward and 
becomes aware of its capacity for com 
mitment and treason irecdom is dis 
closed in the subjective movements of 
promise and betrayal I am free to bind 
myself in a promise and then I am free 
to betray the one who has taken me 
into his trust Freedom is thus disclosed 
in both Its creative and destructive im¬ 
plications Both fidelity and treason are 
expressions of a free act This freedom 
which IS experienced only tn conereto, 
moves within the mystery of mans 
inner subjectivity As a problem free¬ 
dom can be nothing more than a senes 
of objectively observable psychological 
states As a mystery freedom eonsd 
tutes the inner core of the self 
There is an inner connection be¬ 
tween faith and freedom In Volume 
II which the author has subtitled 
'Faith and Reality" this inner connec¬ 
tion is elaborated Faith is itself a 
movement of freedom in the establish 
ment of bonds of commitment—both 
with ones fellow man and with God 
Faith is thus described as trust rather 
than as intellectual assent to proposi 
Uonal truth Marcel distinguisbes be¬ 
tween believing that and be! eving in 
Faith is not a matter of believing that 
It IS not oriented toward propositions 
which correspond to some objecuve 
reality Faith is expressed through be- 

hevmgiH To bel eve in another person 

is to place confidence in him In effect 
this IS to say to the other I am sure 
that you will not betray my hope that 
you will respond to It that you will ful 



£1 It. Also to ha^e faith m God is to 
establish a relationship of trust m him 
Man IS free to enter into a covenant 
uith God involving a bond of trust 
and commitment but he is also free 
to betra) him and revoke the covenant 
Faith and freedom disclose the need 
for transcendence Transcendence for 
the author is not simplj a horiiontal 
transcendence of going bejond m time 
—as It IS for Heidegger and Sartre 


Transcendence has a vertical dimen 
Sion as well—a going bejond to the 
eternal The expenence of transcend 
ence IS fulfilled only through parUcipa 
non in the life of a transcendent being 
Marcels philosophy of being unlike 
that of Heidegger and Sartre is not 
simplj a philosophy of human finitude 
It seeks to establish a path which 
reaches beyond the finite and temporal 
to the transcendent and eternal 


THE REBEL 


Author Albert Camus C1913 1960) 
Type of uork. Ethics 
First puHishei 1951 


Principal Ideas Advanced 

nakeshimself part of the community of men uiomans fail to achieve 

Those who attempt to rebel by becoming mhihsts or Utopians r 
eulhentic rebellion of one who recognizes the 

The genuine rebel combines the „„ absolute com 

relativity of values with the positive altitude of one uno manes a 
miUnent which gives nse to spin/«a/ values 


From Robesp erre to Stalin lovers 
of just ce and equality have fallen tii^ 
and aga n into contiad ction and ended 
by outraging the humanity they were 
comm tied to save The Rebel seeks to 
understand the failure of a century 
and a half of revolution and by ^ 
turning to its source m the “ 

revolt to recover the ideal wh ch has 
eluded the ideologues 

Camus' book is in one aspect a his 
tory of the whole anti-God anti-au 
thontanan movement m hterature 


philosophy and government. This is 
clearly ind cated in the subtitle An 
Essay on Man m Revolt The histon 
cal study is dmded into three parts 
The first entided "Metaphj-s cal Re¬ 
bell on" examines a gallery of im 
moral St authors beginning with the 
Marqu s de Sade and ending with 
Andr6 Breton A longer section called 
Histoncal Rebellion traces the for 
tunes of pol ucal nih lism both in US 
individualist and its collectivist fonns. 
A third part, ‘Rebellion and Art" 
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bnefly Indicates the manner in which 
the same ana!)sl$ may be earned oscr 
into the fine arts, pacticulatlj the hts 
tor) oF the noicl Thus, the body of 
this considerable work is a senes o£ cs- 
sa}s in litcrar) and historical criticism 

But tlic inttoductot) and concluding 
cssaj’s are of a different sort In them 
Camus conducts a phenomenological 
investigation into the data of Hcvolt, 
analogous to Max Schclers study of 
Resentment and his own earlier anal) 
sis of the Absurd These cssa)s, which 
are the most original part of the book, 
provide the norm by which the failures 
of nihilism are judged, and point the 
direction of a more humane and crea 
tive endeavor 

T*he essay The Mub of Sisyphus 
(1942) was addressed to the problem 
of nihilism which engrossed the minds 
of intellectuals at the close of World 
War I In it we are offered Camus' 
variant of existentialism, according to 
which the person who has been con 
fronted with the meaninglessness of 
existence gives his own life a modicum 
of dignity and significance by holding 
the posture of revolt An honest man 
sajs Camus, acts according to his be 
hef If he affirms that the world is 
meaningless he is bound to commit 
suicide, for to go on Imng is to cheat 
According to Camus in this youthful 
work, the only honest reason for a 
man s putting up with the irrationality 
of things IS to be able to feel superior 
to the forces that crush him—like 
Pascals Thinking Reed To the man 
of the Absurd the world becomes as 
indifferent as he is to the world He 
bears his burden without joy and with 
out hope, like Sisyphus, who was 
demned to roll his rock up the hiU 
anew each day, but he preseivK a 
Utaiuc fury, refusing any of the pallia 


tives offered by religion or philosophv 
or by the distractions of pleasure or 
ambition 

When The Hebei was wnitcn, ten 
)cars later, the fashionable nihilism of 
the period between the wars was no 
longer relevant The fall of France led 
to the taking of sides by many intellec¬ 
tuals, including Camus The problem 
of suicide gave way to that of collabo- 
nfion People who had cultivated in 
difference suddenly found that they 
could not overlook the difference be¬ 
tween Pierre Laval and Charles de 
Gaulle 

The new concern is plainly evident 
m Camus' novel The Plague (1947), 
where it is abundantly clear that those 
who are strong ought to bear the bur 
dens of the weak In this pest hole of a 
world, no man can stir without the 
risk of bringing death to someone But 
although we are all contaminated, we 
have the choice of joining forces vnth 
the plague or of putting up a fight 
against it TTie immediate objective is 
to save as many as possible from death 
But bejond this, and, m Camus' ejes 
even more important is the task of 
saving men from loneliness It is bet 
ter to be in die plague with others 
than to be isolated on the outside 
In The Rebel, Camus tries to show 
that solidarity is logically implied even 
m the absurdist position for to per 
ceivc that life is absurd there must be 
consaousness, and for there to be con 
saousness there must be life But the 
moment human life becomes a value, 
it becomes a value for all men In this 
way, absurdism may be extended to 
prohibit murder as well as suicide But 
it offers no creative solution to an age 
of wholesale exportation, enslavement, 
and execuuon We must turn instead 
to a different kind of revolt—that 



which on occasion is born in the heart 
of a slave who suddenly says No 
there is a limit So much will I con 
sent to but no more At this moment 
a line is drawn between what it is to 
be a thing and what it is to be a 
man Human nature is delineated and 
a new value comes into being To be 
sure the universe ignores it and the 
forces of history deny it But it rises 
none the less to challenge these and 
in doing so creates a new force 
brotherhood Out of rebellion Camus 
wrenches a positive principle of poll 
tics as Descartes had found cerbtude 
m the midst of doubt T rebel says 
Camus therefore we exist 
Although the first stirrings of rebel 
hon are full of promise the path they 
mark out is straight and narrow and 
few there be that follow it to the end 
Like the moral virtues in Aristotle s 
Ethics It IS a mean between two ex 
tremes The rebel if he thinks out the 
implications of the impulse which 
moves within him knows that he must 
never kill or oppress or deceive h s fel 
low man But in the actual world such 
a policy makes him accessory to the 
enraes of others Therefore he must 
on occas on perform acts of violence 
in the interest of suffering human ty 
The difficulties of tak ng arms against 
oppression without becoming an op¬ 
pressor are so great that it is small 
wonder most would be rebels si p into 
one false position or another 

In The Myth of Sisyphus Camus 
went to great lengths showing the in 
authentic responses to the Absurd 
made bj the existentialists Srfren 
Kierkegaard Franz Kafka and Jean 
Paul Sartre who accord ng to Camus 
rejected literal suicide but substitute 
a kind of "philosophical su cide b\ 
making belies e that u is possible to 


escape Absurdity Just so m The 
Rebel Camus chief line of argument 
IS to show that the great heroes in the 
literature of revolt and in the history 
of revoluDon almost without excep 
tion fall away from authentic rebel 
hon For some the dominant impulse 
IS to negate the forces that frustrate 
mans development with them rebel 
hon passes into hatred and they can 
Ainfc of nothing but destruction For 
others the impulse is to enforce order 
and realize a standard good love of 
their fellow man g ves place to an ab¬ 
stract goal which they must achieve at 
any cost The former are nihilists the 
latter Utopians 

Camus discussion in Rebellion m 
Art provides a clear instance of the 
two kinds of false rebellion All art in 
bis opinion is essenually a revolt 
aga nst reality Art both needs the 
vwld and denies it But contemporaw 
art has allowed itself to be sidetracked 
Formalism gravitates too exclusively to¬ 
ward negation banishing reality and 
ending in delirium Real sm however 
(he specifies the tough American 
variety) by reducing man to elemental 
and external reactions is too eager to 
impose Its own order on the world 
Both arise in a sense out of the spirit 
of revolt protesting the hypocrisy of 
bourgeois conientional tv both fail as 
art inasmuch as they lose touch with 
the sprngs of revolt Proust is Camus 
example of a genuine artist rejecting 
those aspects of reality which are of no 
interest to man while lovinglv affirm 
ing the happer parts he recreates the 
universe by redistnbuiing its elements 
after the hearts desire This suggests 
that the creative wav is not that of 
"all or nothing but that of moderation 
and limit The order and unity wh ch 
make for genuine art do minimal vio- 
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fence to the mittcr the) undertake lo Wa«phcm^ than of unbelief and%\hen 
rc-fonn And the artist rcmiins abose thc) ro so far as to dcn> that there is 
all a friend of man a God their protest lachmg an object 

Camus’ classification of tcl>cU into turns into madness Here Kan Katama 
ssorld-deniers and world affirmers prtv tov is more instructne than real life 
vidcs onl) a rough basis for diiision rebels Indignation causes him to reject 
when he comes to consider thc great God on the grounds that a svorld that 
figures m thc histors of rctoh TI»'‘ entails sulTcrmg ought never to have 
difficult) IS that the contrad ctions been permitted Due he discovers that, 
into which their extremism leads ren hiving rejected God there is no 
ders them at last almost indistinguish longer an) limit—cver)thing is per 
able Nevertheless there 15 merit in ic muted And Ivan acquiesces m the 
taming the groupings Under Meta murder of his father—before going 
plivsical riebcllion Sadcsadvocacv of mad Ivan rejects grace and has noth 
universal crime and Alfred dc Vign) s ing to put m its place This is the trag 
Satanism eremplif) rebellion which edyofnihilism 
took the wa) of negation With them Historical Revolt was directed less 
we may place Rimbaud who made a immediatel) against God than against 

virtue of renouncing his genius and thc absolutism of divine nght kings 
thc surrealist Breton vslvo talked of and the prerogatives of feudal lords 
the beauty of shooting at randvm into and bishops But it has its metaph)si 
a street crowd On thc ocher side arc cal dimension In rejecting the old 

the partisans of affirmation—Max order thc revolutionaries too were re- 

Stirner with his absolute egotism and jeeting grace without however fall 
Nietzsche with his deification of fate mg into nihilism for instead of con 
When we turn to Historical Reb"! eluding that all things are permitted 
lion there are thc anarchi«ts and ni they immediatel) divinized justice 

hilists such as Michael Bakunin and Thej repudiated Christ but retained 

Dmitn Pisarev for whom destmeuon the appazalus of an infaJhbJe tnsltta 
was an end m itself But thev are tion vnthin which alone salvation is 
more than balanced by the revolution possible And in place of the madness 
aries whose ambition in overthrowing of Ivan Karamazov they find them 
the present order was but a means to selves swallowed up in Chigalov’s de- 
ward fulfilling the destiny of a race or spair Their conclusion is a direct con 
of mankind—Robespierre and St Just tradiction of their original premises 
Mussolini and Hitler Marx and starling from unlimited freedom they 
Lenin arrive at unlimited despotism 

The section on Metaphysical Revolt In Camus opinion just as the nine- 
deals with those whose revolt was cen teenth century revolted against grace 
tered m the realm of imagmauon the twentieth must revolt against jiis 
Camus finds their archet) pe not m tux The kingdom of men which the 
Prometheus but in Cam because re- revoluuonanes sought to substitute for 
bellion presupposes a doctnne of crea the kmgdom of God has retreated into 
tion and a personal deitv who is held the distance and the goal has bev.n 
to be responsible for the human condi brought not a step nearer TTie fault is 
uon Their temper is rather that of m the nature of revolution itself, 
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which as the word indicates descnbes 
a full cycle In rebellion the slave nses 
against his master m revolution he 
aspires to take his master s place TTius 
the champions of justice have merely 
substituted a new domination for the 
old And m many ways the new is 
less tolerable than that which it re 
placed For the rule of God at least al 
lowed man to preserve the human im 
age but when the sacred disappeared 
mans dignit) disappeared with it Ivan 
Karamazov said that everything is 
permitted Chigalov the human-engi 
neer calculated that nine tenths of the 
human race must be reduced to herd 
animals This is what takes place when 
God IS overthrown It is a prinaple of 
all revolutions says Camus that hu 
man nature is infinitely malleable in 
other words that there is no special 
human nature Under the kingdom of 
pace there was and the rebel insists 
that there still is This is the limit that 
he opposes to Caesansm Rebellion re¬ 
discovers man affirms that he is not a 
mere thing insists that a distinctive na 
ture sets him off from all other beings 
and at the same time unites him 
With every other man From th s point 
of view the only alternative to grace 
IS Tehellion 

No doubt enough has been said 
about the defections into which rebels 
are prone to fall Like many a preacher 
Camus finds it easier to criticize the 
failures of others than to present a 
clear-cut statement of what authentic 
rebellion entails We have of cour^ 
his stones and dramas to fill out the 
picture But so far as the present essay 
IS concerned the only vivid illustta 
tion of genuine revolt is found in his 
account of a group of Russian terrorists 
Cthe most exemplary were brought to 
trial m 1905!) who combined nihilism 


with definite religious principles 
Camus calls them fastidious nihilists 
In the universe of total negation 
these young disciples try with bombs 
and revolvers and also with the cour 
age with which they walk to the gal 
lows to escape from contradiction and 
to create the values they lack They 
did not hesitate to destroy hut by their 
death they believed they were re¬ 
creating a community founded on love 
and justice thus resuming the mission 
the church had betrayed They com 
bined respect for human life m general 
with the resolution to sacrifice their 
own lives Death was sought as pay 
merit for the crimes that the nihilists 
knew they must commit 

Transposed into a more moderate 
key what Camus seems to be advocat 
ing is a life of tension m which con 
trad ctions may live and thrive There 
must be a way between that of the 
Yogi and that of the Commissar be- 
tw«n absolute freedom and absolute 
justice In this world man has to be 
rontcnt with relative goods but he 
does not have to give them am thing 
less than his absolute commitment 
This IS humanism though hardly of 
the Anglo-Saxon utilitanan vanetv 
The values born of the spirit of rebel 
lion are essenUally spiritual The rebel 
Wills to serve justice without commit 
ting injustice m the process to use 

plain language and avoid falsehood to 

advance toward unity without denying 
the origins of communty in the free 
spint 

Politically Albert Camus takes his 
stand with syndicalist and I bertanan 
thought as opposed to the revolution 
ists who would order society from the 
top down he favors a societv built out 
of local autonomous cells Far from be¬ 
ing romantic he holds that a com 
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munal s\bte.m is more realistic than the liberate freedom and rational tjrannv 
totalitarian based as it is on concrete altruistic individualism and the ma 
relations such as occupation and the nipulation of the masses It is the end 
village Nor IS It nc\\ From the time of less opprsition of moderation to excess 
the Greeks the struggle has been go- m mans attempt to know and appl) 
ing on (especially around the Mediter the measure of his stature his rel fusa! 
ranean'^ between city and empire de to be either beast or god 


NATURE, MIND, AND DEATH 

Author Curt John Ducasse (1881 ) 

Type of work Philosophy of philosophy, metaphysics epistemology 
first published 1951 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Philosophy ca« proceed scie«ri/icoKy from data statements tn which terms 
crucial to philosophical problems ore used to theon e concerning the meanings 
of such ten is the terms central to the philosophic enterprise are \alue terms 

Causation ts understandable m terms of a single change (the cause") prior to 
another event (the effect) in a specific environment 

Sensations are not objects of acts of sensing, but hnds of sensing ways of 
responding sensibly 

Mind IS <J s«hsfo«ce capable of receiving ti tpresstons causing bodily action 
and causing events in consciousness 

Although life after death cannot be proved it is possible what could surviie 
ts not personality put individuality 

Nature Mind and Death is a com ewce (1941) and elaborates his views 
prehensive summary of the authors on causation perception and sjTnboIs 
views concerning causality nature previously published in monographs 
matter mind and the possibility of life and penod cal articles 
after death Its importance lies m die The first section of this work is de- 
fact that Its conclusions are presented voted to a discuss on of the method of 
not simply as metaphysical statements philosophy with an iJIustraton of its 
but as illustrations of a general method application to the problem of the na 
which IS applicable to all philosophcal ture of reality Ducasse hehetes con 

C ' lems T^e book consequently falls traty to the tenets of certain modern 
in the area of metaphysics and jn philosophers that metaphys cs is or 
the area of epistemology or theory of can be a leg t mate and profitable 
knowledge It restates the authors view study The reason for its being held 
on philosophical method which was m disrepute is that us problems in 
earlier desenbed m Philosophy asaSa general have been so badly stated that 
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It has been unable to avoid looseness 
of inference ambiguity of terms con 
fusion of issues and inadequate test 
ing of us hj’potheses The tacit assump¬ 
tion has apparently been that one can 
attain satisfactory knowledge in this 
area by using the vague terms of ordi 
nary language and without bothering 
to introduce the technical apparatus of 
logic and the saentific method The 
two maxims of a scientific philosophy 
are that the data with which it deals 
should be stated clearly and explicitly 
and that the problem whose soluuon 
IS being sought should be defined as 
sharplj and unambiguously as possible 
More explicitlj the philosophical 
method is substantialh the same as the 
saentific method It consists of data 
which are disclosed through observa 
tion and experimentation formulauons 
of these data in language appropriate 
to the problem empincal generaliza 
tion analysis and confirmation of hy 
potheses and practical application of 
the knovsledge thus obtained There 
are m fact two hinds of problems in 
science problems for science and 
problems of science The former are 
the practical or technological problems 
these ha^e to do with means and ends 
provided the ends are not the purely 
theoretical ends identified with mere 
knowledge The latter are theoretical 
or epistemic problems which charac¬ 
terize science as an explanation or 
understand ng of nature Problems ot 
this kind are themselves of t\so sorte 
those which concern on the one ban 
what is observable what is pnmiuve 
and what must be taken as initial or 
empirically basis and on the « 
hand the abstract theories which are 
derived from the pnmtive data an 
consutute their explanauons and m 
terpretations 


Ducasse believes that philosophy 
differs from saence not m method 
but m the speaal character of its 
practical and theoretical problems 
and in the nature of its primitive 
data and its denved hypotheses Prac¬ 
tical philosophy always concerns itself 
with problems of values it is there¬ 
fore much interested m means and 
ends as is saence but it goes beyond 
science m raising quesuons concerning 
the values of the means and the values 
of the ends and whether acts ought or 
oiiglii not to be performed m certain 
circumstances where value judgments 
are involved Theoretically philosophj 
centers its attention on procuring the 
knowledge which svill permit us to 
make reliable judgments of value hav 
mg the forms This syllogism is Cor is 
not) valid This act is Cor is not) 
moral This consideration is (or is 
not) important These are the pnmi 
me initial and basic facts of philos 
ophy Theoreucal philosophy then 
goes on to explain these data Here its 
character is sharply distinguished from 
that of saence for its problems now 
become semanocal its task is to dis 
cover the meaning or meanings of 
terms The data from which it starts are 
actual statements in which value-terms 
are used and its problem is to formu 
late a lingmsuc hypothesis which will 
attempt to answer the question "What 
does uie value-term as emplojed in 
these statements mean? The test of 
such a hypothesis lies in observing 
whether the proposed definiuon is ac¬ 
tually substinitable in these assertions 
without altering any of their standard 
implications If it is then its val d tv 
IS proportionate to the number of the 
original statements or to their repre- 
sentauv e character as samples of a large 
group if It IS not, it has to be rejected 
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or revised This procedure constiiutes 
empirical confirmation, for the mean 
mgs are empirically discoverable. Fur 
thermore, Ducasses theory does not in 
any vvaj reduce philosophy to a mere 
study of language, for statements m 
language can also be statements of ex* 
tralinguistic facts, this is no more para 
doxical than saving that a mathcmaii 
cal problem which is solvable by purely 
formal techniques may also be a prob¬ 
lem about nature 

As an illustration of his philosoph 
ical method, Ducasse examines the 
problem of explaining what may be 
meant by an individual who utters a 
number of true judgments containing 
the word "real ” That this is a v^lue- 
ptedicaie is not explicitly stated by Du 
casse, though m the earlier book re¬ 
ferred to above he makes this point 
quite clear to be real is to be mterest 
tng, and 'interesong' is a value-predi 
cate The problem of discovering the 
possible meanings of the word 'real' 
IS an ontological frohlem, and the so¬ 
lution maj be termed an ontological 
hyfothesis Four hypotheses, each pro¬ 
posing a meaning for the word "real," 
are examined CO *real' as opposed 
to 'apparent' a dog is not really fero¬ 
cious though apparently so, C2) 'real' 
as opposed to nonexistent black 
swans are real but green swans are not, 
(3) 'real' in the sense of physical ex 
istence as opposed to mathematical or 
psjchological existence black swans 
are real but numbers are not, or ideas 
are not, C4) ‘real m the sense of 
what IS relevant to our purposes or in 
terests as opposed to what is not a 
table is really a cloud of minute paid 
cles at relatively vast distances from 
one another, not a hard and solid ob¬ 
ject Solving the philosophical prob¬ 
lem consists m substituting each of 


these meanings of the word "real' in 
the statements initially uttered by the 
individual to see whether their impli 
cations would be altered Any meaning 
which docs not permit this substitution 
must be eliminated as a disconfirmed 
hj-pothcsis, any meaning, if any, which 
permits the substitution is to that de¬ 
gree confirmed and constitutes a solu 
tioti of the ontological problem 
In Part II of his book Ducasse turns 
to an application of his method to the 
clarification of some of the fundaraen 
tal categories of philosophy One of 
these IS causation The procedure to be 
used in examining this concept should 
not be that adopted by Russell when 
he collects a number of philosophical 
definitions of "causa ’ and tries to de¬ 
termine which IS nght these are philo¬ 
sophical hypotheses, not data, and one 
cannot decide whether they are good 
or bad unless he has something on 
which to base hjs decision The data 
must be a series of statements made b) 
a certain individual Cwe should prob¬ 
ably It) to eliminate at the outset an 
individual who emplojs odd usages or 
who is crude or careless m his speech, 
or who is a deliberate innovator) when 
he asserts say, that the New England 
hurricane of 1938 caused the death of 
a number of persons and that its tidal 
wave caused a number of yachts to be¬ 
come lodged on the top of a bndge 
Ducasse finds that the meaning of 
"causation which will best explain 
these statements and similar ones, is 
a complex one but one which can be 
rendered precise through careful for 
mulation of its properues DistincCion 
must be made between "cause of and 
"condition of, the first being synony 
mous with sufficient to and the sec¬ 
ond with 'necessary to We are per 
nutted to speak of a cause necessarily 



producing its effect, but we must not 
confuse die necessity holding between 
natural events with the necessity hold 
mg between the premises and amclu 
Sion of a valid argument Causes are 
never substances or forces, but always 
events or happenings Causation is a 
relation in which only two changes 
occur, the earlier one being the cause, 
and the later one the effect, but it is 
a triadic rather than a d) adic relation, 
because there must also be present an 
environment in which the changes 
take place Also, although causation 
IS a rdation between concrete, individ 
ual events, it may be generalized into 
a relation between kinds of e\enis and 
may then be formulated as a causal 
law Causal relations are empirically 
observable, but since the cause must 
be detected in every case as the only 
change in a certain neighborhood, and 
since to do so requires us to be sure 

that «o otlier change IS present we«n 

easily make mistakes and belicsc that 
tsc find causal relations when the) are 
not really present 

The solution to the problem of 
whether the will is free is dependent 
upon the results of Dueasses preview 
analysis of causation, which snowed 
that while causal laws ore po«d*e m 
the case of repeated causal connections 
the unwersahts of causation does not 
of Itself entail that there are such 
laws, or that esers e>ent which ^ 
curred was thcorcticalh rrcdicuWe 
Since a cause is a cause onK within a 
piscn state of affairs it wall prosloce its 
effect when it recurs onU if th'* 
state of affairs also recurs. Determin 
ism therefore, if it means unnersJl 
prevhcuhilm, cannot l>e prosed to am 
pK to our ssmld Freedom of inc ws 
exisli in the sense that man do 
wiihm limits whit he wills tbU mar 


be called "freedom of efficacy" Free¬ 
dom to will, as distinguished from free¬ 
dom to act as one u ills, is a special case 
of freedom of efficacy, in some cases 
man can \wll what he wants to, and in 
some cases he cannot A volition is de¬ 
termined by the arcumstances which 
a man believes himself to be facing at 
a certain time and by the consequences 
which he judges that volition to have 
Without this determination moral acts 
would be irrational and erratic, and re¬ 
wards and punishments would be 
senseless Fre«lom of choice consists 
in awareness of alternative possible 
courses of action, the choice being de¬ 
termined bv one's preference There 
,s no such thing as acting against ones 
will, for all such eases involve choosing 
among alternatives, all of which arc re¬ 
pugnant, and what one does is mercly 
to choose the least unpleasant rurther 
more, although ones choice in a given 
situation depends on his volitional na 
ture. which is itself dependent on hii 
hcr<jity, upbringing and social cnvi 
ronment and seems therefore to 1* cx 
tcmal to him )ct his volitional nature 
IS still his own Tins conclusion it 
established bv the fact tint Ins vol. 
tioml nature is not fixed forever. Inn 
can be changed as a result of sclf-olnet 
s-atuwi and self appraisal Finallv the 
prcdictabilitv of a persons future acti 
IS not m anv wav incompatible with 
the freedom which wc lelteve him to 
possess. 

Part in deals with nature matter, 
mind and the problem of perrrpfion 
Tlie naturalistic iheon of mind arruet 
that mind it not a sprnal pwcliKat 
entitv. which n the aniiihrui cf o-rTV- 
thing that it malma! On the conttarr. 

It It iimpK the name f*r the war H 
which the 1^ al orrm wm 
when it it adapemg I’velf l> in rrvs 



ronment or adapting its ennronment accusative Then he proceeds to sub- 
to Itself in a cognitive manner Such divide each of these accusatives mti 
a theory describes mmd as a part of special kinds coordinate and subordi 
nature if we mean by this term what nate For example a jump is coordinate 

ever is perceptually public and what with jumping but a leap is subordinate 

ever is existentially implicit therein to it and an obstacle is coordinate with 
The most extreme form of naturalism jumping but a fence is subordinate to 
involves a radical behavnonsm whidi it We then have four cases 
denies the existence of mental events CO coordmately alien accusative 

observable only by introspection jump an obstacle 

This form of radical behainonsm Du CO subordmately alien accusa 

casse rejects on the grounds that the live jump a fence 
meaning which it gives to the word C3) coordmately connate accusa 
"mind is quite different from that ove jump a jump 
given to It by the ordinary man Thus C4) subordmately connate accusa 

the behavioristic conception of mind is tive jump a leap 
to be rejected because it clashes with Now it is obvious that the aecusauves 
the prcexisung commonly accepted m cases CO and CO may both e»st 
use of the term mind. It does not independent]) of the processes in that 
represent a fact which naturabsm has both obstacles and ^nces may exist 
discovered but only a deep^eated reso- without being jumped But in cases 
luUon to make the term applicable to CO and CO the accusames cannot be 
something in the perceptually pubbc independent for a jump could not exist 
world Introspective knowledge indi without the jumping and a leap smce 
cated by statements such as 1 am con it is a special case of jumping could 
scious of such-and-such must be not exist without the jumpmg No v 
interpreted by the behavionst as a let us translate the problem into one of 
special kind of behavior response But pcrcepTiow and examine the distincDon 
we do not ordinar ly mean a behavior between I see blue and I see Jap s 
response when we are aware of our laruli" Ducasse refers to G E Moores 
own consaousness and there is no rea argument that these are both cases of 
son whatsoever why this awareness alien accusatives that m both instances 
shoidd alwaj-s be expressed m this I am aware of a content through d/ 
land of statement ferent contents of consaousness or 

The soluoon which Ducasse offers to expenence Ducasse disagrees with 
the problem of percepDon seems to dc Moore He insists that the lap s lazuli 
part from rather than to be in accord is an alien accusative because its nature 
wth ord nary usage But he permits is such that whenever I turn my eyes 
the philosopher m cases "where ordi upon it in dajl ght it causes me to ex 
nary language hes tales to purge it penence something called blue How 
of defects. He begms by makmg a ever the blue is not an aben but a 
lineuisoc disunction between two connate accusauve When I see blue I 
kmi of accusatives illustrated by 1 do not see a blue content I see 
mmped an obstacle and I jumped a "Huely” Furtheiraote, when I see 
..iTTio He the former an alien blue I am see ng a subord nate accu 
accuMQve and the latter a "connate same not a coordinate one- seemg 
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blue IS a special oF seeing not 
seeing a special kind of content We 
are now ready for the final conclusion 
Since in the case of connate accuse 
tives the object cannot exist independ 
enily of the awareness the blue which 
I see cannot exist independently of my 
awareness of it to assert that it could 
exist independently would be as alsurd 
as to say that leaping could exist with 
out jumping 

The \iew of mind which Ducasse 
develops on the basis of these and sum 
lar considerations is that mind is a 
substance This view is arrived at m 
ductively from what introspection re 
veals and it discloses that mind like 
other substances exhibits itself by its 
properties and capacities The minimal 
properties which a mind would have 
to exhibit are three the capacity for 
impressions of a certain kind caused 
by physical stimulation of sense or 
^ns bj telepathy by clairvoyance or 
otherwise the capacity for causattw 
of external effects m the body ot in the 
outside world hy means of impulses 
and the capacity for causation of psy 
cfiical events hy other psychical 
as m the case of causing an impulse y 
an impression 

If mind 1 ! this soH of thing it must 
have a certain kind of relation to t e 
body and the nature of this relalion 
will determine the possibility <d I te 
alter death This is the topic ol fa 
IV of the book __ 

What ate the characteristics in terms 
of which I idenufy my body as my 
own rather than that of someone e 
Ducasse lists four CO 1^ 
physical object m which certain 
changes can be caused or m i e 
my mmd i»y blushing can ^ 
only by tny feeling of shame C2y u 
IS the only physical object m w 
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certain changes can cause changes m 
my mmd sticking a pm m my finger 
causes me to feel pain (3) It is the 
only physical object m which muula 
tions of brain or sensory nerves causes 
alterations m my conscious mind cut 
ting my optical nerve causes me to lose 
mv capacity for vision C4) It is the 
only physical object m which struc 
tural connections among brain neurons 
can be brought about by my willing 
to acquire certain habits and skills 
„,y brain pattern can be changed bv 
my decision to learn a certain foreign 
language and my developing the skills 

which are required 

Ducasse thus concludes that there 
must be direct causal interactions be 
tween two different substances mind 
and body There is no more mystery 
about this causal interdependence than 
there is about physico-nhysical causa 
non Since minds and bodies are sub¬ 
stances and causal acnons have been 
shown above to hold between certain 
kinds of events which are changes in 
substances there is no reason for denv 
,02 causal interaction between mmd 
and body tlie fact of interaction does 
not depend on the kinds of events in 
teractmg but only on the form of the 
intertelauon 

Ijfe after death cannot according 
to Ducasse be either proved or dis 
proved The fact that some people be 
lievc m It and some do not can be ex 
plained bv many factors human cr^u 
lity (the readiness to believe without 
having investigated) such human bias 
as the unfounded conviction that only 
the material can be real the existence 
of certain phenomena—ihe so-called 
Tsi phenomena including clairvoy¬ 
ance precognition retrocognition and 
telepadiy—which supposing them to 
be genuine have not yet been ex 



plained and cotild therefore consti 
tute evidence for surviral the vana 
tions in the beliefs as to what survives 
death in case an)thing survives' and 
the admitted existence of fraud and 
tnclery on the part of certain people 
who had previously claimed to demon 
strate immortality 

It is only the possibility of life after 
death that Ducasse proves. This he 
does b) showing that the arguments 
against survival contain certain loop¬ 
holes. To show for example that mind 
and body interact and therefore that 
many psychical events are caused b) 
physical events does not establish the 
impossibility of ps)chical events which 
are not thus caused hence a disem 
bodied nund way exist And to show 
that mind cannot exist without body 
because mind is defined m terms of 
behavioral responses is to prove noth 
ing but only to attempt to make our 
language legislate over nature and thus 
prescnbe what can and what cannot 
exist On the posmve side Ducasse at 
gues that certain forms of survival 
are perfecdy consistent with what he 
has shown imnd to be with what he 
has shown the mind body relation to 


be and with all empincal facts, 
whether normal or paranormal now 
known Furthermore these forms, m 
addition to being possible are stgntfi 
cant enough to us now to be of interest 
Tlie form of survival which Ducasse 
considers to be both possible and sig¬ 
nificant IS the following What sur 
lives IS not man s personahty (his hab¬ 
its skills and memones) but his m 
divtduditty (his native aptitudes, m 
sancts and proclivities) This covld be 
the distillation from a number of dif 
ferent personalities For some time af 
ter death the personality could persist 
in a dream like consciousness and dur¬ 
ing this interval through recoUection 
of the acts and events of the preceding 
life new dispositions and deep changes 
in attitude could be generated much as 
they are m life when eji^nencing a 
deep tragedy produces a change in val 
ues Finally our desire that the in 
justices of life should be redressed in 
the afterlife would be sausfied not only 
because a mans individualitv sbapa 
his personality but also because h s 
personalit) shapes his indiv7duahty 
therefore justice is immanent m the 
entue process. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
(Volume One) 

Anther Paul Tillich (1886- ) 

Type of work. Theology 
First published 1951 

PtuNdPAi. Ideas ADVA^cED 

Men tras created to he oriented hy an «ft mate concern such a concern may 
he eitl er for God or for some fin te object 
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There » little tloiil t thni the two 
pTcatnt Piotcttint iheoloqiani toili) 
are Paul Tillich and Karl Barth TIic'c 
»tand fir aWe all ethers in ongmil 
It) and cfcitivcness of thouRht )cl 
thc\ stand near opposite ends of the 
theological spceinim At one time or 
another the) ha\c IkiiH been classified 
as "neoorthodox ” presutnaUv because 
both general]) concur in their pcssirms 
tic doctrines on man \et their funds 
mental contrasts mike such n dsugna 
tion meaningless Tlicol igicallv Birth 
belongs solidK in the orthodox tra h 
lion of Luther and CaUm and with 


phisical significance of the Atone¬ 
ment the necessity of spcciil resela 
tion the legitimaci of original sm as a 
descriptive oitcgory the m^isi^nsabd 
in of the new birth and the utter 

uniqueness of Chnstianit) TTius Barth 

stated a radical rejection of all com 
promise with culture In his opinion 
Protcsnnt theology since Schlciei 
machcr his been what he called Kul 
luf protestismus or what H ^chard 
Nicluhr calls the Christ of ^Iture 
position that is instead of Christen 
Ilom stand ng against culture against 
the faith of secularism it has become 


- -. t and Cjlv in and with ° Cultural concern has be- 

Kant nhilosophicallv Tillich on the capitulation for since 

band stan 


Its proauct v^u.iu.a. - 

--......—. - , fome cultural capitulation for since 

other band stands clearly of Kant Protestant theolo- 

cral theological tradition of Schlcicr 

machcr and Otto and philosopli caiiv ^ Jefcndinc the faith on cultures 
m the tram of such Idealists as Schel inevitable that cul 

ling and Hegel The fittingness ol the jhould become Christianity s cn 

designation neo in both cases res 

on the influence of the impotent Christianity of the pres 

the existentialists as well as the Ui 

cal critics upon them , 5 solution is to have no deal 

Barth s greamess rests fundamen y theology is strictly 

on his abilit) to rcsunect th Chtirch theology or as he prefers to 

dox dogma of Christendom in Church dogmatics He who 

Reformation centrality m the a .^quU I.now the Truth must enter the 

math oE an Epoch of > comraumly of die faithful must pat 

had largely undcroimed Eib iral^ ncipate . --- 

thorny the unique miracles of , j 

eatnaion and Eesutreeuon the meB only W 
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ty or me taiuuui juu»i. pai 
tiapate in the action and liturgy that 
only be]ie\ers understand Here the 



Hol\ Spmt enters the human soul tensdc of Germans but espeoaUj 
with the power to OAe^v^helm and cure, charactensuc of Ttlhch. is the tend 


If the faith be "proven” "defended" 
or “argued ” the spirit relied upon is 
6mte and the word spoken is not the 
\\^ord of God but the vvord of man 

It IS here that the tremendous gulf 
between Barth and Tillich is most vis 
ible Tilhch IS, above all a theologian 
to for, and of culture- in fact the new 
enterpnse called theology of culture" 
IS largely of his making Tillich has 
been from the beginnmg an activist in 
poliucs social work, art, and culture 
in general It was his work with the 
Christian Soaalists in German) and 
his outspoken attitude toward the us¬ 
ing totalitanamsm which drove Til 
h^ from his homeland to permanent 
residencv m the United States. Since 
then he has been acnvelv wncing in at 
most every area of the soaal saences, 
defending Chnstiamcv m the catego- 
nes of and from the problems of cul 
ture. In his well known work entitled 
Tie Rehgunts Situmuni C1929) Til 
lich earl) clanfied his task—his con¬ 
cern is not With the religion oF the 
churches but with the faith contained 
in and being witnessed to b) every cul 
ture in everv aspect of its work and 
product. Tillich s msistence is not 
upon any speaal revelation in Chns 
namt) but upon the Chnstian fa tb 
nghtly reinterpreted as the clue to the 
universal reveUnon of the eternal God 
man relation umrersallv available and 
universally perceived. 

Tillich s lifetime of thought and ac- 
tmu B presently being crysuUtied «i 
a celebrated three-volume Systemaitc 
Theology \^olunie One is bv far the 
most important, for in it TiUich lavs 
out his S)-stem as a whole defines his 
basic categones, and develops his fun¬ 
damental theological methexL Charac- 


ency to create new terminologv with 
abandon This makes his work pameu 
lari) difficult to understand- For the 
reader not well versed in philosophical 
theologv It is suggested mat he begm 
his reading of Tdlich with The Cmir 
age to Be C1932) The Religions Sit¬ 
uation Cl929) or The Dynamics of 
Faith C1957) Although Volume One 
of Systemaiic Theology is by far his 
most important w ork The Dynamics of 
Fatlk IS the most luad presentation of 
his basic approach which is available 
to the genCT^ reader m its own nght. 
It is a classic of clantv and simpbaty 
traits usually uncommon to Tilhch 
Tdhcb s svstem is contamed in 
his unique theological method the 
"method of correlation ” Theoli® 
must exist in the tension of revela 
Qonal truths and the questions implied 
m man s concrete stuaoon This "situ 
ation” to which theology must respond 
IS "the lotahty of man s creative in¬ 
terpretation in a special period." Un 
deTl)'iDg Tilhch s thinking here is the 
■\ugustinian conception of communitv 
For St. Augustine, man was created to 
be oneated by a supreme "love” or 
what Tilhch calls an “ulumate con 
cem " This concern is either for “God” 

Of for some finite object, being idea 
or goal made “god.” Communines are 
fonned on the basis of their ultimate 
lov altv to some common object of lov e 
For TiUicb everv epoch generation 
people, and nation is so charactenzed 
diawing froni this ultimate concern its 
ntal ^ values and destiny 

Consequently this ultimate concern 
penneates all of a cultures products, 
giving them their un que "swle” this 
K most true of art. The theologian 
must analyze these works, ascertaining 
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dium Tillich places a “norm” by 
which these are formulated This 
norm must be the basic existential 
question of an age In the early GreeX 
Church It wzs the question of finitude 
death and error m the Reformation 
this question concerned a merciful 
God and the forgueness of sms In our 
age, Tillich insists it is the question 
of a reality in which the self-estrange¬ 
ment of our existence is overcome a 
reality of reconciliation and reumon 
of creativnty meaning and hope ” Such 
a reality Tillich caDs the New Be¬ 
ing For the Chnstian while the cno 
cal principle is that of ultimate con 
cem the norm is the New Being in 
Jesus as the Chnst. The former judges 
all religion as to form the latter 
judges It as to content. 

Systemabc theology is essenbally a 
rational discipline but rational m two 
speaal senses. For "nilich there are 
two types of reason— ontological and 
technical The former is reason as the 
capacity to parocipate m immediacy 
for transcendmg the subject-object 
bifurcation—this is the ex^nence 
which is reielation whereo) the 
whole man is grasped b\ an ultimate 
concern Hercbj the "content of Faith 
IS receiied Techn cal or formal rea 
son IS mans capaatt for logical pro¬ 
cedure herebj the content of fa ih is 
sj'stemauzed into theological concepts 
This relatton of form and content is 


always dialecucal thus theolog) is al 
ways changing for since us method is technical reason In such 
that of correlation Us formulations the task of Christian theol 
change wath the situaoon The reiela 
uonal answers are taken hi the th^ 
log an from the source fhrowg/i the 
mod um imder the norm Therontent 
IS reiealed the form is dependent on 

the structure of the questions ^ 

For Tillich such a method escapes 
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one of the basic religious quarrels By 
considering onij the existentud valid¬ 
ity of rebgious sjTnbols he transcends” 
the inadequacies of supematuralism 
naturalism and dualism or natural the¬ 
ology As we shall see more clearly 
Tillich rejects any supernatural realm 
and any theistic object his concern 
IS only with the existential nature of 
finite reality 

Hanng established his theological 
method and the ontological presupposi 
tions implied bj this method Tillidi 
develops his iree-volume theology 
logically The work is composed of five 
parts each of which analj'zes one par 
tion of firute existence and provides an 
exposiuon on the basis of sources 
medium and norm These parts are 
"Reason and Revelabon ” "Being and 
God” “Existence and Chnst, "Life 
and the Spint ” and 'History and the 
Kingdom of God ” Volume One con 
sists of an Introduction and the first 
two parts. 

In Part One Reason and Revela 
tjon TiILch attempts to analyze rea 
SOD in terms of the two lJT«s indi 
caCed. He insists that our age has made 
technical reason supreme, reduang 
reason to reasoning concerned only 
with means to ends The classical idea 
of ontological reason as the source of 
structures values and meaiungs, has 
been totaJl) disrmssed and the ends” 
are provided b\ non rational forces. 

Rel gion has become the instrument of 
technical reason In such a situation 
the task of Christian theologv for Til 
1 ch IS to exhib t "the essence of onto¬ 
logical reason" as identical with "the 
content of revelation ” therebj indicat 
in^ the d fference between ontological 
reason m its perfection and its predica 
raent m the d fferent stages of its ac¬ 
tual zation It must show that such 



perfection rests in its unity wth being- 
itself and that its weakness is a result 
of the conditions of existence Reason 
thereby raises the question of re\ela 
don 

Tillich defines ontological reason as 
the structure of the mind which en 
ables It to grasp and to shape reality 
Such reason has its recepti\e side 
(consdtuted hj a cognitiie and aes 
thedc polant)) and its reacme side 
(constituted by an organizational and 
organic polanty) TTie affinity be- 
dveen the ohjecme structure of realitv 
and the structure of the mind points 
to something in both which transcends 
both this Tillich calls being itself 
that power which manifests itself m 

exhausdhlv m everything Each realm 
points to this in its own wav whether 
as Truth Itself Beautv Itself and the 
like 

This depth of reason which appre¬ 
hends the depA in all things can be 
expressed only m terms of myth and 
symbol but the fact that these con 
tradict reason witnesses to reason as 
fallen m its existential condition 
Herein reason raises the quesuon of 
reveladon This Tillich sees exhibited 
in Kants near perfect description of 
finite reason Finite reason cannot 
grasp being itself for the minds cate 
gones are finite But Kants doctnne or 
the categorical imperarne points to the 
depth of practical reason just as his 
doctnne of the teleological pnnciple m 
art and nature points to the depth o 
ontolog cal reason Thus since iw 
component elements (polariiies) 
reason operate in relative isolation and 
conflict thev raise the question of re\^ 
elauon "the remtegrauon of reawn 
Further knowing is a form of un 
ion between knower and V 

finite knowledge is characterued 


detachment separation the chasm be¬ 
tween subject and object Likewise 
knowledge is desired in order to heal 
to reunite yet in finite knowing the 
alienation remains even more strongly 
Thus what IS asl ed for is a type of 
“knowing which transcends such con 
ditions And last knowledge which is 
certain is not ultimately significant 
while that which is ulumatelj signifi 
cant cannot be given certainty This 
dilemma likewise gives nse to the des 
perate search for revelation in which 
ultimate significance and certainty are 
present 

Revelation is the answer for this ex 
istenual dilemma of reason for it tran 
scends the subjeewbject distinction in 
immediacy It is the ecstatic mjstic 
intuitive experience of the ground of 
being as that which is our ultimate 
concern It n usuilly derived through 
an ontic shock through being dm en 
to the boundarv of human capacity 
where one is still sustained in a nev 
ertheless b) the power of being be- 
vond him This is revelation and it 
IS salvation for ones finiteness is 
overcome in anlictpaiion 

Reason is grasped from beyond it 
self >et the bejond is the mystery m 
reasons own depth In it the person is 
grasped as a whole and the polarities 
of reason arc sustained in a unitary 
function This is revelation for the 
mind IS made one w ith itself The ob¬ 
jective event or source with which 
such experience is correlated is a "mir 
acle" but not miracle in the sense of 
supernatural interference For Tillich 
“miracle" is a special constellation of 
elements whercbv they become a "me- 
dum of the ground of being bccom 
ing “transparent" bv pointing bevxmd 
themselves to the power of Ix-ing 
which sustains them Thev arc rmr 



acles only for those who receive them 
as such, who enter into a subject-sub¬ 
ject relation of immediacy. 

Because, for Tillich, re\ elation is 
the correlation betueen mind and the 
ground of being, and since all things 
exist through their participation in this 
ground, all things maj become media 
of this power, that is, all things maj 
be seen as transparent, as reselational 
This IS the meaning of sacraments 
that bread, stone, a booh or person, 
may become the instrument of the re\ 
elational correlauon And yet a distinc¬ 
tion may be made between onginal 
and dependent re\elation Men maj 
come into a re^elational relation with 
a constellation seen as mirade by other 
men in the past, the same poiver is ex 
penenced, hut the medium ("source") 
IS demed In this sen«e Jesus is rexela 

S , unlihe orthodox Chnstians, Til 
understands Jesus himself as not 
the re%el3bon, but as the medium of 
reielanon for any who accept him as 
the Christ In this fashion Tillich at 


collective unconsaous of believers 
and arc valid onlj as long as they re¬ 
tain this connotative capaatj’ 

For Tillich, the uniqueness of the 
Christian revelation rests in the insist 
ence on Jesus as the ftml revelation, 
‘final’ meaning the critenon of all 
other rev elational correlations The cn 
fena of finality are these awareness of 
uninterrupted unity with the ground of 
being and constant negation of self to 
this ground This is to be completely 
transparent, therefore the most com 
picte medium, for it witnesses to what 
all things are ontologically The Chnst 
ts Christ only because he was con 
stantly consaous of God and was de¬ 
nied equality with God, who sacrificed 
through the Cross "the Jesus who is 
Jesus to Jesus who is the Chnst" This 
means that an object or being is “Ve- 
deemed,” restored to its essentiS being, 
when It rejects all claims for the finite 
to be absolute and points beyond it 
self to Its true source of power 
As his other volumes mal^e clearer, 


tempts to escape (his word is "tran 
scend ) the problem of Biblical histo- 

nat) As he says in other works, if It 
could be shown with probability that 
the histoncal man Jesus never lived it 
would not change Chnstianitv The 
basis of Chnstian revelation is not Je¬ 
sus Christ, but Jesus as the Christ For 
all those moved by the power of be¬ 
ing through the Biblical "portrait of 
Jesus as the Chnst, this "revelation" is 
imhd that is the power of being is 
existentially efficacious So with all 
"knowledge" of the divinrv-all desig 
nations are "symbolic’ in the sense that 
their ‘ truth ’ is their capaaty to evoke 

awareness of the power of Wg Sinre 

thev provide no "knowledge of the 
divine, their ‘truth’’ comes into ^ing 
and dies. Symbols are bom of the 


to stand m such transparency is to 
know oneself as a "new being,” for 
one knows that despite the fact that 
he is unacceptable, he is nevertheless 
sustained in being—he is "accepted ’’ 
This, for Tillich, is the meaning of 
the Protestant norm of justificanon bv 
faith, reinterpreted as norm for our 
contemporary situation Being so re¬ 
deemed, one can apprehend all thmgs 
with the "vision of the New Being," 
that IS, can enter into 'IThou' rela 
tjons with all of reality, perceiving in 
all things the power of being which 
permeates all things This is the vision 
of universal salvation of which such 
revelation makes promise 

In regard to culture, the final enter 
ton judges all cultures, determining 
the degree to which the products of 
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each arc iransparent to their ground 
Tlie ideal 1 $ a “thconomous” culture, 
as opposed to the “autonomous" cu! 
ture of the uscnticth ccntim in uhich 
Its bankrupt products witness onl) to 
the hollowness of 'self sufficient fmi 
tude" Such judgment driscs a culture 
to the “ahj-ss" wherebs in disillusion 
ment it mis apprehend the power of 
being opentivc even when denied 
Tins IS the positisc function of thcsil 
ogs of aihiirc, the fullest comphlion 
of Tillich’s method of corrcblion 
Tins “ground of being' towards 
sshich the 5\7nbol ‘Cod" points can 
not be known, onlj cTpencnccd The 
onK literal statement possible is that 
‘ God is Iximg iiscir, all other dcclara 
tions arc s)*mbohc Tor example God 
IS both ‘cause” and substance 
transcends both Perhaps Tilhchs most 
indicative statement is that God can 
be thought of onlv through a douWc 
negative—God is the negation of the 
negation of being Here we see the 
fuller significance of Tilhcb s rejection 
of supernaiuralism God is neither an 
object nor a subject— He transcends 
both It IS not even true to $av that 
God exists All affirmations of God arc 
onl) affirmations about finite existence 
To say for example that God is 
good means that God is the ground 
of finite good God as “Iwing means 
he is the ground of life 

This IS wh) Tilhchs scchOT on 
God begins with the questions of finite 
Being from which the affirmation oi 
God arises It is from the 
anxietv that man s affirmation m 
begins God is the name for the ulU 


mate concern which answers this ques 
non of existence. The tension m wans 
ultimate concern is the basis for the 
different tvpcs of ideas of God m his 


*°?t IS here that the radicalness of Til 
Itch's conception of both metaphysics 
and thcologv can be seen When liv 
me and nonliving personal and non 
ptrsona! free and determined static 
and djtiamic, unity and diversity, po- 
untiahty and actualitv. and the like, 
arc all finite polarities which the di 
vine transcend truth m both the philo¬ 
sophical and theological senses is 
radically reinterpreted Thi»logically, 
dogma provides not knowledge of the 
divine being but symbols of finite ex 
pcricncc in relation to an undifferentj 
ated ground Metaphysically ontology 
,s not knowledge of the sOTCtures of 
Being Itself but knowledge of the 
stnictufcs of finite existence It is for 
ihis reason that the label religious nat 
uralist IS not completely inappropriate 
for Tilhch i j 

In effect what Tilhch has done is 
to affirm the ontological argument not 
as argument but as finite experience 
No longer is Christian revelation un 
derstood as divine acUvity in ^slory 
but the Christian doctnne of God is 
reinterpreted in terms of symbols hav 
mg the power to effect the expenence 
of absolute dependence and exhibit it 
in human and cultural action No¬ 
where has the 'liberal tiadiUon of 
Schleiermacher Otto and Bergson 
been so consistently developed as an 
explicauon of Christianity 
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THE COURAGE TO BE 


Author Paul Tillich C1886- ) 

Tj^cofuorl. Oniolog),ethics 
First pihlished 1952 


PxuNciPAi. Ideas Ad\/>3%ced 

Cotisuiered from the ethical jwnt of tieit, courage j« a man is a sign of hts 
caniig for something enotigh to decide ottd to act desjntc o;*;<isifjo« considered 
in terms of its effect on his being Contologtcally'), courage is the self affirmattor 
of ones hcsng 

These joints of arc tmitcil in the conception of courage as the self 
affirmation of ones being in the presence of the threat of notibetng, anxiety « 
the fch awareness of the threat of Monhetng, and courage ts the resolute opfost- 
tion to the threat in such a manner that being ts affirmed 

Three tyjes of anxiety — ontic, moral, and spiritual Qthe anxiety of fate and 
death, of guilt and condemnation, of emj Itness and meanmgJessness)--are pres¬ 
ent in ell cii/tiiral ages, I»«t spintiiol onxiet^ is predominant in the modem 
period 

Existential anxiety cannot be remoxed it can be faced onl) by those vrho have 
the courage to be 

The courage to be inxoUes the courage to j?amci;’o/e, to be oneself, and to 
unite the two by absolute faith in the Cod abate Cod Tteing-ttself 


The material in Tillich's book. The 
Courage to Be, uas first presented m 
the form of a series of lamres gmen 
at Yale Unnersits in 1930-51 under 
the sponsorship of the Terry Founda 
uon fte central task u hich the author 
has assumed m these lectures is that of 
a dialectical analysis and phenomeno¬ 
logical description of courage as a struc¬ 
tural category of the human condition 
Courage, as understood by the au 
ihor IS both an ethical realit) and an 
ontological concept As an ethical real 
iti courage indicates concrete action 
and decision which expresses a valua 
donal content As an ontological con 

Pgpt_that IS as illuminating a feature 

of being—courage indicates the uni 
lersal and essenual self affirmation of 
ones being Tillich argues that th^ 
ti^o roeanuigs of courage must be 


united if a proper interpretation of the 
phenomenon is to be achieicd In the 
final anal)-5is the ethical can be under 
stood only through the ontological 
Courage as an ethical reality is ulti 
mately rooted m the structure of being 
Itself 

These n\ o meanings of courage 
hate been giien philosophic consid 
eration throughout the whole history 
of Western thought. The author pro- 
tides a brief historical sketch of the 
attempt to deal mth the phenomenon 
of courage by tracing its development 
from Plato dirough Nietzsche. There 
IS first the tradition which begms with 
Plato and leads to Thomas Aquinas In 
the thought of Plato and Anstotle the 
heroic-anstocradc element m courage 
tv3S given pnonty Plato aligned cour 
age mth the spmted part of the soul. 



uhjch lic$ bcmccn reason and desire 
and then aliened both courage and 
spmt with the guardian class (ph>- 
lalcej) which lies between the rulers 
and the producers. The class oF guard 
lans as the armed aristocracj thus 
gate the Platonic definition of courage 
an indelible heroic aristocratic stamp 
Aristotle presersed the aristocratic ele¬ 
ment b) defining the courageous man 
as one who acts for the sale of what ts 
noble Ilowcscr there was another 
current of thought dcscloping during 
this penod Tins was the understand 
mg of courage as rational-democratic 
rather than heroic aristocratic The 
life and death of Socrates and later the 
Christian tradition gave expression 
to this view The position of Thomas 
Aquinas is unique in that it marks 
synthesis of a neroic-anstocratic ethic 
and society with a rational-dcmocrauc 
mode of thought With Stoicism a 
new emphasis emerges Taking ** 
ideal sage the Athenian Socrates Sto¬ 
ics became the spokesmen for an em 
phaoc rational-democratic definiuon 
of courage. Wisdom replaces heroic 
fortitude and the democratic univer^ 
replaces the aristocratic ideal The 
courage to be for the Stoics was a la 
Uonal courage indicating an affirma 
Uon of one s reasonable nature or Log 
os which countered the negauviues 
of the nonessenual or acadental But 
this courage to be formulated inde^ 
pendently of the Christian doctnne o 
forgiveness and salvation was ulo 
mately cast in terms of a cosmic lesi^ 
nation The historical significance© 
the ethical thought of Spinoza 
ing to the author is that it renders 
explicit an ontology of courage « 
ontology of courage was one w i 
made the Stoic doctrine of self 
non central but which replaced tne 


Stoic idea of resignation with a positive 
ethical humanism Nietzsche stands at 
the end of the era and in a sense is 
Its culminauon Nietzsche transforms 
Spinoza s substance into life Spi 
nozas doctrine of self affirmation is re¬ 
stated in dynamic terms Will becomes 
the central category Life is understood 
as will to-power Courage is thus de 
fined as the power of life to affirm it 
self in spite of its negativities and am 
biguities—in spite of the abyss of 
nonbeing Nietzsche expressed it thus 
he who with eagles talons graspeth 
the abyss he hath courage 

Tillich m formulating his ontology 
of courage keeps the tradition from 
Plato to Nietzsche m mind His defi 
nition of courage as the universal self 
affirmauon of ones being m the pres 
ence of the threat of nonbeine re¬ 
ceives Its final clarification only in 
light of the historical background 
which he has sketched In the authors 
definiuon of courage the phenomenon 
of anxiety is disclosed as an unavoida 
ble cons deration Courage and anxi 
ety are interdependent concepts Anx 
lety 1 $ the existenual awareness of the 
threat of nonbemg Courage is the 
resolute facing of th s anxiety in such 
a way that nonbeing is ultimately em 
brac^ or taken up into being Thus 
the author is driven to formulate an 
ontology of anxiety There is first a 
recognition of the interdependence of 
fear and anx ety Fear and anxiety are 
distinct but not separate Fear has a 
determinable object—a pain a rejec¬ 
tion by someone who is loved a m s 
fortune the anUcipaUon of death Anx 
lety on the other hand has no object 
ot^radoxjcally stated its object is the 
negauon of every object Anxiety is 
the awareness that nonbe ng is irre 
movably a part of ones bemg which 
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institutes the definition of human such The question then is posed 
finitude Anxiet) and fear are thus * Is there a courage to be, a courage to 
distinct let they are mutuall) im affirm oneself m spue of the threat 

manent uithin each other Fear, when against man s ontic self affirmation'''’ 
it IS deepened, repeals anxict}, and Nonbeing threatens on another 
anxiety strives toward fear The fear level It threatens b> producing moral 
of dying ultimate!) ceases to be a fear anxiet)—the anxiet) of guilt, which 
of an object—a sickness or an acadent threatens relativel), and the aiuaetv 
^and becomes anxiet) over the non of condemnation, which threatens ab* 
being envisioned ‘after death’ And solutely The self seeks to affirm itself 
conversely, anxiety strives to become morall) b) actualizing its potentiali 
fear, because the finite self cannot en ties But in ever) moral action non 
dure the threatening disclosure of being expresses itself in the inabiLt) 
nonbeing for more than a moment of man to actualize fully all of bis po- 
The mind seeks to transform anxiety lential He remams estranged from his 

into fear, so that it can have a partic essential being All of bis actions are 

ular object to deal with and overcome pervaded with a moral ambiguitv The 

But the basic anxiety of nonbeing can awareness of this ambiguit) is guilt- 

not, as such, be eluninated It is a de- This guilt can dnve man toward a feci 
terminant of human existence itself ing of complete self rejection, m 
The author distinguishes three t)p» which he e.\periences the absolute 
of anxiety CO ouhc anxiety or the threat of condemnation The quesnon 
anxiety of fate and death, (2) moral then anses whether man can find a 
anxiety or the anxiety of guilt and con courage to affirm himself jn spite of 
demnation, and CO spinttud anxiety the threat against hi moral self affix 
or the anxiety of emptiness and mean mation 

inrfessness Lastly, there is the anxiety of emp- 

Fate threatens man s onbc self affir tiness and meaninglessness which re- 
mation relatively, death threatens it ab- veals the threat to man s spiritual self 
solutely 'The anxiety of fate arises affirmation EmpUness threatens this 
from an awareness of an ineradicable self affirmation relauvel), meaningless 
contingency which penetrates to the ness threatens it absolutely EmpUness 
very depth of ones bemg Existence arises out of a situauon m ^^hlch the 
exhibits no ultimate necessity It mani self fails to find sausfacuon through a 
tests an irreduable element of irration participation in the contents of its cul 
j»1ity Behind fate stands death as the rural life The beliefs attitudes and 
absolute threat to onuc self-affinna activities of mans tradition lose their 
non Death discloses the total onUC meaning and are transformed into mat 
annihilation which is imminent in ters of mdifference Ever) thing is tned 
every moment of our existence Forthe but nothing sausfies Creauvity van 
most part man attempts to transform ishes and the self is threatened with 
this anxiety into fear, which has a boredom and tedium The anxiety of 
definite object. He paxdy succeeds but empuness culminates m the anxiety of 
then realizes that the threat can never meanmglessness Man finds that he 
be embodied m a parucular object It can no longer hold fast to the affimia 
anses from the human situaUon as nonsof his tradiuon nor to those of his 
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pmonal conncliont. Tnith iwlf I* 
called into question Spiritual life i< 
thfratmcil with ttiial doiil»t Apin, 
the question arises Is tliere a cmiratjc 
to l>e ulucK afTirms itself in spite of 
nonlicinR—in tins esse, nonl«einR e* 
pnrssesl in the ihrest ef douM which 
undermines one's spiritual affirmation 
through the anxict) of emptiness md 
meaninglessness? 

Tliese three ts-pes of anxiets find a 
periodic exemplification in the histof) 
of Western asilizalion Although the 
three tsocs are intcrdepcndenllj pres 
eni in aU ailtural ages, we find that 
ontic anxict) was predominant at the 
end of ancient cisiliaalion moral onx 
let) at the end of the Middle Ages 
and spiniual anxict) at the end of the 
modem period Tlie anxiety of fate 
and death was the central tlireit in the 
Stoic doctrine of courage, it received 
expression in the transiiion from Hcl 
lenic to Hellinistic eiviliration sshich 
saw the crumbling of (he independent 
cit) stales and t)ic rise of universal 
empires introducing a paliucvl power 
bc)ond control and calculation, and it 
IS present on every psgc of Greek trag 
icai literature In the Middle Ages the 
anxict) of guilt and condemnation vsas 
dominant expressed in ihe theological 
svmbol of the wrath of God and in 
the imagcf) of hdl and purgatory As 
cetic practices pilgnmagcs, devotion 
to relies, institution of indulgences 
heightened interest in die mass and 
penance—all witness to the moral 
threat of nonbcing as it manifests U 
self m guilt and condemnation Mod 
em cnilizaUon bom of the victory 
of humanism and the Enlightenment 
found Its chief threat in the threat to 
man s spiritual self affirmauon Here 
the anxiety of emptiness and meaning 
lessness becomes dominant Demo¬ 


cratic hbenhsm calls into question ilie 
secunt) and supports of an absolute 
stale, the rise of technolog) tends to 
transform selves into tools and thus 
displace man's spiritual center, skcpti 
cism replaces pfiilosophical certitude. 
All cultural contents which previously 
gave man sccunt) no longer afford sat 
ivfaction and meaning Modem man is 
threatened with the attack of cmpti 
ness and meaninglessness. 

The author concludes his ontology 
of anxict) b> distinguishing existen 
tul anxict), in the three ty^cs dis 
cussed, from pathological or neurotic 
anxict) Dtistential anxiety has an on 
tological character and is thus under¬ 
stood as a universal determinant of the 
human condition Existential anxiety 
cannot be removed it can only be 
courageously faced Pathological anx 
ict), on the other hand, as the result of 
unresolved conflicts in the soao-psy 
chological structure of personality, is 
the expression of universal anxiety un 
dcr special condiuons It is the conse- 
nucnce of man $ inability to face cou 
rageousiy his existential anxiety and 
thus take the nonbemg which threat 
ens into himself The neurouc self still 
affirms itself but it docs so on a 
limited scale Such affirmation is the 
affirmation of a reduced self which 
seeks to avoid the nonbeing that is con 
stimtive of his universal finite condi 
uon But in thus seeking to avoid non 
being the neurotic self retreats from 
the full affirmauon of his being 
Hence, the author s definiUon of neu 
rosis as the way of avoiding nonbemg 
by avoiding being The neuroUc per 
sonality always affirms something less 
than what he essenUally is His poten 
tialiues are sacrificed m order to make 
possible a narrow and intensified affix 
inabon of what remains of his reduced 



self TIjc neurotic is unable to take 
crcaincly into himself the unnersal 
existential anxieties In rchtion to the 
anxiety of fate and death this protluccs 
an unrealistic security, comparable to 
the security of a prison Since the neu 
rotic cannot distinguish what is to be 
realistically feared from those situs 
tions m which he is reahstiealK safe 
he uithdrasss into a csstle of false se¬ 
curity so as to insulate himself from all 
thrests of existence. In relation to the 
anxiety of guilt and condemnation 
pathological anxiety expresses an un 
realistic perfection The neurotic sets 
up moralistic self-defenses against all 
actions \%hich would uiden the lion 
zons of his reduced and limited ac¬ 
tualized state which he considers to 
be absolutely perfect In relation to the 
anxiety of emptiness and meaningless 
ness which expresses itself in a radical 
existential doubt pathological anxietv 
dnves the self to an unrealistic certi 
tude Unable to face the doubt regard 
mg die contents of his cultural tradi 
non and bis personal beliefs the neu 
totic constructs a citadel of certainty 
from which he fends off all threat of 
doubt on the basis of an absolutized 
authonty This absoluuzed authonty 
may be either a personal reveJaUon a 
social or religious institution or a fa 
naucal leader of a movement In any 
case he refuses to accept doubt and 
rejects all questions from the out 
side He is unable courageously to ac¬ 
cept the reality of meaninglessness as 
a universal phenomenon in existential 
reality 

The courage to be is the movement 
of self affirmabon in sp te of the threat 
of anxiety as the existential awareness 
of nonbemg This courage is conce^ 
tually clarified by the author through 
the use of the polar ontological pnna 


plcj of mrticipaiion and Indmdualiza 
lion Trie baste polar structure of be¬ 
ing IS the polantj of self and world 
TIic first polar elements tshich emerge 
out of this foundational polar struc¬ 
ture are the elements of partiapation 
and individualization The relevance 
of these elements to Tillichs doetnne 
of courage is cv^dent Courage ex 
presses itself as “the courage to be as 
a part” cxcmphfjing the polar ele¬ 
ment of participation and as "the 
courage to be as oneself " ctemphf) mg 
the polar element of individualization 
Final]), these tv\o polar exemplifica 
tions of courage are transcended and 
united in al^Iute faith ’ Absolute 
faith grounded m transcendence pro¬ 
vides the final definition of the couo 
age to be 

First the author examines the mam 
festation of courage as the courage to 
be os 0 port This is one side of man s 
self allirmatjon He affirms himself as 
a participant in the power of a group 
a historical movement or being as such 
This side of courage counters the 
threat of losing participation m his 
world The social forms which embody 
this manifestation of courage are 
vaned The author briefly discusses 
four of these forms collectivism semi 
collectivism neocoUecttvism and dem 
ocratic conformism 

All of these forms attempt to deal 
with the three types of anxiety—ontic 
moral and spiritual—by channeling 
their individual expressions into an 
anxiety about the group Thus it be¬ 
comes possible to cope with these exis¬ 
tential anxieties with a courage that 
affinns itself through collective or con 
(bimal participat on The ind vidual 
anxiety concerning fate and death is 
tranaiended through a collective iden 
tificaCion There is a part of oneself 
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Wongmg to the group which ennnot 
he hurt or destrojed It as eternal as 
the group IS eternal—an esscntnl mam 
fcstation of the universal eollcctise So 
also a self afTirmation is made possible 
m spite of the threat of guilt and con 
demnation Individual guilt is trans 
lated into a deviation or transgression 
of the norms of the collective and the 
courage to he as a part accepts guilt 
and Us consequences as public guilt 
The antiet) of emptiness and mean 
mglessness is dealt with m the same 
WMv The group becomes the bearer of 
universal meaning and the individual 
derives his personal meaning through 
a participation in the group The ever 
present danger m the radical afRrma 
tion of the courage to be as a part is 
the absorption of the self into the col 
lective with the consequent loss of the 
unique unrepeatable and irrcplacea 
ble individual 

The courage to be as oneself ex 
presses the other side of mans self 
affirmation This movement is made 
possible through the ontological polar 
element of mdmdualuation Thecour 
age to be as oneself has found a con 
Crete embodiment m roiiiaMficisrw nal 
tiralism and existeiitiflliSTn 

RotJiawtJCJSTn elevated the individ 
ual bev-ond all cultural content and 
conferred upon him a radical auton 
omy In some of its extreme expres 
sions as in Friedrich von Schlegel the 
courage to be as oneself led to a com 
plete rejection of participation 

NatiiTcilism whether of the pbiios 
ophy of life variety or of the Amer 
lean pragmatic variety follows ba^ 
cally the same path Nietzsche m his 
definition of nature as the will 
power granted priority to the individ 
ual will and made it the decisive ele¬ 
ment in the drive toward creativity 


In Nietzsche indivndual self affirmation 
reaches a climactic point American 
pragmatism in spite of its roots in 
democratic conformism shares much 
of ihe mdindualistic attitude charac- 
tenstic of European naturalism It finds 
Its highest ethical principle in growth 
secs the educational process as one 
which maximizes the individual talents 
of the child and seeks its governing 
philosophical principle m personal cre¬ 
ative self affirmation 

It IS in extsteytUaUsin that the cour¬ 
age to he as oneself is most powerfully 
presented Tillich distinguishes two 
basic expressions of existentialism—as 
an attitude and as a philosophical and 
artisuc content Existentialism as an 
attitude designates an attitude of con 
Crete involvement as contrasted with 
an attitude of theoretical detachment 
Existentialism as a content is at the 
same lime a point of view a protest 
and an expression But m all of us va 
neties existentialism is the chief pr^ 
tagonist for the reality of the individ 
ual and the importance of personal 
decision It is concerned to salv age the 
individual from the objectmzation of 
abstract thought socielv and technol 
ogy alike The existentialist struggles 
for the preserv ation of the self affirma 
tue person He fights against dehu 
manization in all of its forms The task 
of every individual according to the 
existent alist is to be himself Heideg¬ 
ger has profoundly expressed tb s exis 
tentiahst courage to be as oneself in his 
concept of resolution (.^utscl hssen 
heft) The resolute individual derives 
his directives for action from no ex 
temal source Nobodv can provide for 
ones secuni) against the threat of ontic 
annihlation moral disinteeration or 
spintual loss of meaning He himself 
must deade how to face his imminent 
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death how to face his moral amhiguit) 
and how to face the threat of mean 
inglessness which strikes at the root of 
his existence 

We have seen that the danj;er in the 
courage to be as a part is a loss of the 
self m the collectnc The opposite 
danger becomes apparent in the wri 
ous forms of the courage to be as onit- 
sclf—namclv a 1<ks of the w-orld as a 
polar structure of selfhood Tlie quex 
tion then arises w hether there can be a 
courage which unites both sides of 
mans self aHlrmation b) transeending 
them 

Courage understood as absolute 
faith cxcmplilies this union through 
transcendence A courage which can 
take the three t\-pcs of anxictv crea 
tncl) into Itself must be grounded m 
a power of being that transcends both 
the power of oneself and the power 
of ones world The self world correla 
tion IS still un this side of the threat 
of nonbemg hence neither sclfaffir 
mation as oneself nor self affirmation as 
a part can cope successfully with non 
being The courage to be in its final 
motement must be rooted in the 
power of being Itself which tran 
scends the self world correlauon Inso¬ 
far as religon is the state of being 
grasped by the power of being itself 
It can be said that courage alt avs has 
either an explicit or impl cit rcl gious 
character The courage to be finds its 
ulumate source in the power of being 
Itself and becomes manifest as ab¬ 
solute faith As long as participation 
remains dominant the relation to be¬ 
ing itself IS mjsucal in character- as 
long as ind vidualizauon remains dom 
jnant the relat onsh p is one of per 
sonal encounter when both sides are 
accepted and transcended the relaDon 
becomes one of absolute faith The 


two sides arc apprehended as con 
Irasts but not as contradictions which 
exclude each other 
This alnnlute faith is able to ule 
the threefold structure of anx ct> into 
Itself It conquers the anxicts of fate 
and death in its encounter with provi 
dence; Providence gives man thecour* 
age of confdencc to sav in sp tc oP 
to fate and death Providence must not 
be construed in terms of God s activitv 
but as a religious svTubol for tbc cour 
age of confdencc which conquers fate 
and death Guilt and condemnation are 
conquered through the experience of 
divine forgiveness which expresses it 
self in the courage to accept acceptance 
The courage to be in relation to gu It is 
"the courage to accept oneself as ac¬ 
cepted in sp tc of being unacceptable" 
In relation to the anxietv of emptiness 
and meaninglessness the courage to be 
based on al^luie faith is able to sav 
"ves" to the undermininc doubt and to 
affirm itself m spite of the threat. Anj 
decisive answ ct to the question of mean 
inglessncss must first accept the state of 
meaninglessness this acceptance con 
stitutcs a movement of faith The 
act of accept ng meaninglessness is in 
Itself a meaningful fact It is an act 
of fa th Through his participation in 
the power of being itself man is able 
to conquer emptiness and mepn ngless 
ness bv taking them into himself and 
affirming himself in sp te of 

The content of absolute fa th is the 
God above God Till ch rejects the 
God of theological theism wno re- 
mams bound to the subject-object struc¬ 
ture of real tv A God who is under 
stood as an object becomes an invina 
ble tvxant who divests man of his sub- 
jectivit) and freedom Th s is the God 
V horn Nietzsche pronounced dead 
and against whom the existentialists 
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ha\e justifiabl) re\oltcd Theism must 
be transcended if ibsolute fiith is to 
become a rcalitj The God abote 
God IS the power of being itself 
which as the source of absolute faith 
is not bound to the subject-object struc 
ture of reaht\ Being itself transcends 
both self and world and unites the 
polarities of indnidualization and 


participation The courage to be 
which IS ulumatelv grounded in the 
encounter with the (^d above God 
thus unites and transcends the cour 
age to he as oneself and the courage 
to be as a part This courage avoids 
both the loss of oneself by partici 
pation and the loss of ones world by 
indnidualizatjon 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

Aiiflior John Wisdom (1904- ) 

Type of uork Philosophy of philosophy 
First piiblijlied 1953 

Principal Ideas Advanced 

Pfcilosojiliicnl ^t.eslioiiS ore lerlol m ihe 
ftmol ,isf! of h igi.oje till ll otmJn IS called 10 oialters 

oddity in the frocess of just 

to how higttage might be med to rexeal « hiaaen y 
language , , r»joltefs to uliicli certain conven 

In fhilosophical analysis j to non peni.mW /acts (nmlfers 

tionnl sentences call attention) are c pa , ,0 c^etemiine 

TJ e gofll of philosophy is the M facts m a new 

Philosophers do not uncover new facts but j 
way 


The title of this book is somovhat 
misleading Only two of the fifteen « 
savs ate concerned a ith psseboana s 
sis Even these two do not face 
squarely the question as to the 
if am in rshich the perplex t es which 
the ord natj man experiences " 
he r\onders about the unwerw an is 
led to the philosopher for help are 
like the perplexities which the psj 


chotic and the neurotic expenence 
when the) derelop conflicts and are 
directed to the psychoanahst for treat 
ment The author does show that there 
are certain similarities between the ap¬ 
proach of the metaphtsicnn and the 
approach of the ps) choanal) st but he 
alro shows that there are similarities 
benveen the approach of the metaph) 
sician and that of the lawyer or the 
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maihcimtician flic logiaan, ihc sa 
cniut, flic art aitic, or c\cn that oF 
flic no%clj$t Tlius his tlcsit’n is really 
to chnfy the term "mctaplmics “ lie 
suggests m one place that tits task is 
one of meta menphmes " that is one 
of determining tlie status of mctaphvsi 
cal problems and mctaph)-sical judg 
mcnis Tilt ess3)'s are united onij in 
their common concern with tins prob¬ 
lem ITic) extend in time of pubhea 
tion from 1932 to 1953 and arc or 
rangetl roughl), m chronological or 
dcr Scscral are critical book rcsicws 
Onl) one the last is not indicated as 
hanng been presiousi) published 

Tlie importance of the book lies 
m the fact that it clarifies the position 
of the author in relation to tW cur 
rent attempts to define philosophy as 
some form of linguistic anal)sis 
Though Wisdom nas strongly mOu 
cnccd by the late Ludnig Wittgen¬ 
stein he docs not bclicsc, as Witigen 
stein and many of the logical positiv 
ists did that metaphysics is nonsense 
of some sort sshicn becomes evident 
nhen its statements are propcrl) an 
alyzed nor does he bclicsc that meta 
ph)Sical statements arc merely Im 
guisuc and that all dillicultics can be 
eliminated by substituting clear words 
for vague ones and precise grammati 
cal constructions for ambiguous ones 
nor does he follow the Oxford 
School in stressing either the Jan 
guage of man m the street or his he 
hefs on certain philosophical matters 
as the final court of appeal for settling 
all philosophical disputes He examines 
these views as well as others which 
assoaate philosophical problems with 
their mode of expression | and endeav 
ors to state his own view m contrast 
to them 

Let us begin by taking some typical 


philosophial problems “Can we re¬ 
ally know what is going on m some¬ 
one rise's mind?" we really know 
the causes of our sensations? 

IS a chair?" These are the kinds of 
questions philosophers ask, and sve 
must attempt to iictcrmine what thev 
arc seeking when thej ask them and 
what the) mean when they reply. We 
on neser rcallj know what is going 
on in someone rises mind" “A chair 
IS notliing but our sensations” or, “A 
chair 1 $ something oser and above our 
sensauons " 

In a sense Wisdom saj-s philosophy 
giscs nsc to verbal disputes To state 
that we cannot know what is going on 
in someone clscs mind is to utter 
something which is obviously untrue 
unless we adopt an unusual meamng 
for the word know" Thus we might 
say that one who makes a statement 
of this kind 1 $ uttenng nonsense Of 
suppose tt philosopher asks whether 
two plus three can ever equal six? 
Again the question becomes nonsense 
unless we adopt unconvenbonal mean 
mgs for some of the words which it 
contains But the fact that both state¬ 
ments are nonsensical does not mean 
that they are nonsensical in the same 
way And in order to determine how 
they differ in their portrayal of non 
sense we should have to make a study 
which would be at least partially 
verba! Thus philosophical aanfica 
lion IS achieved through an examina 
Don of language Sanilaily, if a philos 
opher saj’s that a chair is something 
over and above our sensations he is not 
proposing a new definition of chair 
nor a new use for chairs but he is sug- 
gestmg the need for a clanficaQon of 
the meaning of a word Hence, philo¬ 
sophical questions and answ-ers seem to 
bcTCibal 



But although the philosopher s state¬ 
ments are formulated in words his in 
tenbon is not to raise verbal issues he 
IS not tahing over the role of the irans 
lator A translator substitutes a sen 
tence S for a sentence S' for the pur 
pose of telling us the meaning of S' 

The philosopher does not wish merely 
to substitute one statement of a fact 
for another he wishes to transmit in 
sight—insight into the structure of the 
fact which IS asserted by S' He equates 
S with S' because he believes that S 
better indicates the structure of a cer 
tain fact than does S' This is not a 
verbal matter 

The nature of philosophical state¬ 
ments can be further clarified by dis 
tinguishing their content from their 
point Suppose we have a philosophi 
cal statement containing the nord 
monarch} Now anybody who knows 
that monarchy means the same as 
set of persons ruled by the same king 
and who also knows the meaning of 
eitlier of these expressions will find 
that the philosophical statement be¬ 
comes clarified if one is substituted for 
the other But this involves merely 
clatificauon m content and is the con 
cern of the decoder rather than of the 
philosopher The philosopher achieves 
his clarification (the point of his ut 
terance) only if his hearer ilready uses 
and understands the meaning of 
monarchy and set of persons ruled 
bv the same king Flulosophical state^ 
ments thus appear to be very curious 
they provide information onlv if th® 
heater already knows what is to 
told him Philosophv is tn in" to show 
the structure of i i^onarchv hv 
ing together the sphere m which 
monarchv is user! and the sphere in 
which set of persons ruled hv * e 
same king is used T1 esc arc di er- 
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ent categories and the philosophical 
problem is that of showing by means 
of the structure of the statement how 
these are related Wisdom suggests a 
certain mnemonic device It s not the 
stuff Its the style that stupifies It is 
not what the philosopher talks about 
that makes him unique but the form 
in which he expresses himself Wis 
dom apologizes for a suspicion of smart 
ness when he says Philosophers 
should be continually trying to say 
what cannot be said 

What IS really involved in this dis 
closure of structure can be under 
stood only by an examination of what 
Wisdom means by analysts as the 
method of all philosophy But since 
his use of this word is somewhat tech 
meal the way may be prepared by an 
examination of the conception of the 
world which according to is 

held by all metaphysicians They be- 
levc in his words that the actual 
world IS made up solely of posibve 
specific determinate concrete contin 
c4nt individual sensory facts But 
they also believe m an apparent 
penumbra of fictional negative gen 
era) indetermimte abstract ncces^ 

super indiv idual phvsical facts This 

penumbra is onl) apparent because we 
have not penetrated deeply enough 
^ow philosophers feel that there are 
not two ways of knowing—one for the 
nonpcnumbral facts and another for 
the pcnumbrvl Yet they also feel that 
since the nonpenumbra! and the pe- 
numbral arc not identical there whjI 
be two wa\s of knowing This pro¬ 
duces phtlowph cil pcrplexitv 

Let us take some examples Tne 
height of the average man is simplv 
the sum of the heights of the indi¬ 
vidual men divided bv their number" 
“A chair is simplv a colleaion of 



tcnseJau “A persons mmcl Is noth 
fng more than lui bchasior" The 
State is something over and aixnc the 
Individuals who make it up" The 
statement Not three people are inter 
csted in mathematical logic maj be ex 
pressed in the form If x is interested 
m mathematical logic, and also v is in 
tcrcstcd and also z is interested then 
X is identical witli y, or y is identical 
with r or X is identical with z. " “ All 
men ate mortal can be reduced to 
John IS mortal and George is mortal 
and James is mortal and so on 
Time means CG E. Moore) that 
lunch IS over supper to came that 
Smith s anger is past and so on "An 
aljmc proposiuons are mcrcl) verba! 
propositions" 

In all of these examples what is 
given first m3} be designated as the 
penumbral fact and what is given sec¬ 
ond as the nonpenumbral fact Then 
average men pmsical objects minds 
States numerical statements general 
statements time and analyuc proposi 
tions are all penumbral And actual 
men sense-data behavior individual 
citizens identity of x^s and ys John 
and George being mortal supper fol 
lowing lunch and verbal propositions 
are non penumbral Call the former 
“X facts and the latter T facts" 
Then the question becomes simply 
this Are X facts ultimate or are they 
reduable to Y facts? If they are re¬ 
ducible are they completely reducible 
that IS are X facts equivalent to Y 
facts? If they are not completely re 
duable ate X facts somedung over 
arid ahoi e Y facts? 

Wisdom believes that it is mislead 
mg to formulate the problem in terms 
of fact! for It suggests that the issue 
can be decided simply by examining 
the world either the logical woild or 


the natural world This is not the case. 
The question should therefore b^ ex 
pressed in terms of propositions or sen¬ 
tences Do \ sentences stand for the 
same proposition as any combination 
of ) sentences? Arc X sentences used 
in the same way as some combination 
of ) sentences^ When we have an X 
sentence can we find a ) sentence 
which serves the same purpose^ 

Tins approach suggests that we ex 
amine the sentences to sec under what 
amiimtanccs wc wviuld be inclined to 
answer the question Tes " and under 
what arcumstanecs “No " There is no 
right or wrong answer to these ques¬ 
tions But dispute can be resolved by 
explaining what induces each dispu 
rant to claim what he does Thus state¬ 
ments which are mctaphj-sical para 
doxes and statements which ore meta¬ 
physical platitudes arc revealed to be 
not simply false statements and true 
statements but penetrating sugges 
uons as to how language nirght be 
used to reveal what is completely hid 
den by Its actual me Thus it appears 
how n IS that to give metaphysicians 
what they want we have to do i t 
tic more than remove the spectacles 
through which they look, at tneit own 
work Then they see how those hidden 
identities and diersities which lead 
to the insoluble reduction questions 
about forms categor es and predicates 
have already been revealed though in 
a hidden way 

We are now ready to turn to an ex 
amination of what Wisdom means by 
aMtdyns A distinction must first be 
made between i tatenal analysis and 
phdosophtcal analysis To give a ma 
tenal analysis is simply to give a defi 
nmon '\VeaJth is defined as what is 
useftil transferahle m d hmtted in 
supply " A definition of wealth as 
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ncfiej nouU! not be matcnall) ana 
l)tie, for It does noilunj; to render ex 
plicu tlic connotition of llic word de 
flnetl Hut 'i plnlosopliiinl analjsis is 
gi\cn b\ a rule for trnnslaimg sen 
tcnccs alxiui an) alntraction Olic 
State") tnto sentences about whit it is 
an abstraction from (‘tlie individual 
citizens") A second distinction must 
be made between forvial anal)*sis and 
plidosojdiical anal)*sis A formal anal) 
SIS IS die replacement of a sentence by 
another which more clearly indicates 
the form of the fact asserted "Tuo 
horses ifljsed Iiim’ means 'A horse 
passed /init and tlieii avolhcr” Tins 
would not lie a material analvsis for 
tuo 1 $ not an adjective, and it is not a 
philosophical anal)sis for it merely 
exhibits clearly the structure of some 
dung whose structure was not clear 
The distinction between the three 

r s of anal)sis can be illustrated by 
statement, "Two men are good 
A foniiai analysis would be, “A man 
IS good and another man is good a 
p/iwosoj’hical analysis would be, "A 
tnannisJi pattern of states contains a 
high proportion of good ones and an 
other Diannish pattern does so also , 
and a material analysis would be, A 
mannish pattern of states contains a 
high proportion of states likely to 
cause approval and another does so 
also 

Analysis (philosophical analysis) 
cannot he understood without explain 
mg osteKtatwn Philosophers ha^ ^ 
ways employed ostentation though be¬ 
cause of their preoccupation with phi 
losophy they have had little time to task 
about ostentation Ostentation is a 
kind of substitution we use ostente 
don on a sentence S' when we 
stitute for S' another sentence S which 
more clearly reveals the ultimate struc¬ 


ture of the fact they assert Let us 
ukc the sentence, "England invaded 
France" This has a dyadic structure 
exhibited by ‘EIF’ where "E’ is a 
cerm, ' r is a relation, and "F' is an 
other term But the sentence 'EIF' 
docs not exhibit the ultimate structure 
of Its fact In order to show this we 
should have to formulate sentences 
about Tom, Dick, and Hany, and 
about Henn, Francois, and Jean, and 
about the former being sent threaten 
ingly into land owned by the latter, 
and so on We can say that ' EIF ’ di 
recfly locates a fact of which England 
1 $ ari element, hut it indirectly locates 
a fact of which Tom, Dick, and the 
rest, arc elements The analysis of the 
sentence 'EIF' into sentences about 
Englishmen and Frenchmen is a phil 
osophical analysis because the predi 
cates which are applicable to England 
arc definable in terms of the predicates 
which are applicable to Englishmen 
'They are, of course, different kinds of 
predicates because they ate exhibited 
!n different kinds of structure The 
sentences about Englishmen and 
Frenchmen become an ostentation of 
the sentence about England and 
France S is an ostentation of S 
When this is the case the facts dis 
played though not two, are not iden 
tical Thus the distmcUon between the 
penumbral and the nonpenumbral 
facts has been recognized, and the 
quesUon as to whether the former can 
be reduced to the latter (whether the 
former are logical constructions out 
of the latter) can be intelligently dis 
cussed, pro and con What is intro¬ 
duced by ostentation is not merely a 
clearer understanding of the structure 
of a fact, but an increased clearness 
m the apprehension of the ultimate 
straciare of the fact We should not 
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say that S is merely a translation of S' ultimate sort of proposition " State- 
but that S displaj-s directly what S' ments about nations are not to be re¬ 
displays indirectly or that S displays a duced to statements about individuals 
fact which IS secondary to the fact they are about a certain sort of con- 
which S displays The sentence about Crete universal 
Tom Dicb and the others displays Wisdom s contention ivith regard to 
directly what the sentence about Eng both of these pnnaples is that we 
land and France displays indirectly or should examine ivhat we mean when 
the fact displayed by the sentence we say that either of them is true To 
about England and France is secondary say this is to suppose that the pnna 
to the fact displayed hy the sentence pies m question can be confirmed or 
about Tom Dick and the others Wis disconfirmed But this is not the case 
dom concludes the discussion of this neither pnnaple is a scientific theory 
topic by stating that the philosopher The issue should therefore be fbrniu 
makesaprayer Please gn erne clearer lated in terms of the question whether 
avfrehenstmt of the Arrangement of we should accept the Venficabon Prift- 
tne Elements of the Fact finally located taple or the Idiosyncrasy Platitude. 
hy the sentence aRb (In this state- But now what has the issue become? 
ment Wisdom uses capital letters to Can we say that the Verification Pnn- 
indicate that what the philosopher is aple is a metaphysica' dieoiy? Yes 
seeking is the ttlunuite arrangement of says Wisdom m a certain sense It is 
the ultimate elements of the ultimate not so much a metaphysical theory as 
fact not merely the structure which a reape for frammg metaphysical 
IS obviously exhibited by aRb ) theories it is a mnemomc d^ce 

The quesuon of whether the pe which tells those who accqit it how to 
numbral can be reduced to the non proceed in settling certain metaphysi 
penumbtal has divided philosophas cal issues It draivs their attention to 
into two schools On the one hand are the deplorably old fashioned clothes 
the naturalists empmasts and posi in which it presents itself since it 
tivists They accept the VenScauon appears m the disguise either of a 
Pnnaple. On the other hand are the scientific discovery which removes a 
realists and the transcendentalists, popular illusion or of a logical prop- 
who accept the Idiosyncrasy Platitude osmon from which deductions can 
The former maintain such statements be made. Furthermore the pnnaple 
as A cherry is nothing but sensations serves to draw the attention of those 
and possibibnes of more A mind is who reject it to the fact that under 

nothing but a pattern of behavior neath its disguise it has obnous 

There are no such things as numbers merits. The pnnaple therefore, has 
only numerals The latter argue that the charactensUcs of all metaphysical 
eveiy statement has its own sort of statements in that it covers up what 
meaning and everything is what it is it really intends to say The same is 
and not another thing Samples can true of the Idiosyncrasy PJaumde 
te found m Ethical propositions in Whether either of these is called 

volve value predicates and are ulu "metaphysical is of no great impor 

ate ” "Mathematical propositions are tance the point is that in examining 
necessary synthetic propositions—an the reasons for or against accepting 
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One of these pnnciples wx arc led Into 
the actiMi) winch designed to chm 
Inate metaphmcil perplexities and to 
arn\e at tint clanficition of structure 
which IS the goal of plulovaphj 
Finallv \Vi«lom attempts to show 
In what sense philosophical d fficulties 
are hie psychopathic difTeiiltics, Witt 
genstem said that he held no opinions 
In philosnphj hut tried to remove "a 
feeling of punlemcnt to cure a sort 
of mental cramp“ which is associated 
wath philosophical prollems Wisdom 
gives an example in which an mdivid 
ual wrestles with the prahlem of 
whether he can or cannot know what 
other creatures are thinking about Me 
pints out that such an indmdual 
Imt skeptical about flic minds of other 
pwplc IS led mmtahl) into skepti 
asm about his senses and fimll) into 
a skepticism about everything Dut this 
«$ obviously an absurtt position and 
he develops a stress which is quite 
analogous to that of the businessman 
who IS lf>mg to meet his financial obli 
gations and becomes neurotic as a re¬ 
sult In what respects are these stresses 
alike and in what respect is the cure 
which the philosopher might admin 
ister to the puzzled thinker like the 
cure which the ps) choanal) st might 
administer to the ncurouc business 
man? 

Philosophy has never been a purely 


psychogenic disorder and it is not or 
dinarily considered to be a therapy 
But when philosophers proceed by try 
ing to show us not new things but 
old things anew," thc) are adopting 
procedures much like those of the 
p$)choan3!)st Philosophical discus 
Sion aims to bring out latent opposing 
forces and not to teach what ts be¬ 
hind closctl doors or whether 235 
times 6 equals 1410 Philosophy often 
shows that behind the latent hnguis 
tic sources of confusion there are 
much more deepl) hidden nonlin 
guistic forces and that a purely lin 
guistic treatment of philosophy cannot 
therefore be adequate Philosophy also 
shows that the nonlmguistic sources 
arc the same as those that trouble us 
elsewhere m our lives hence that the 
philosophical riddles are the true nd 
dies of thc Sphinx 

Philosophy IS concerned with what 
IS paradoxical and unconventional 
Such matters arc not to be settled by 
experiment and observation Many 
philosophers have said that questions 
which cannot be settled by expen 
ment and observation are questions 
merely of words In saying this they 
are speaking wildly But so are those 
scienusts philosophers or poets who 
say one cannot stir a flower without 
troubling of a star What they say is 
mad but there sniethod in it 
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Principai. Ideas Advanced 

^n^tage is best conceived as eat activity tjivolwng the uses of words as tools. 
^ WorcK are used in a Tnultiplidty of ways and are to he understood by engag¬ 
ing in the language "games" m wni^ they are employed; words are not labels 
foTihngs. ^ ^ 

For a Imge number of cases in wTilcTi the word “meaning" is used, the meaning 
of a word is Us use in the language. 

Discourse about sensations is understandable because there is a grammar of 
the word stmsations," and of such words as "pain'’ and "remember,’' which can 
be griped by anyone ac/jiuiinted with the relevant language games; no reference 
to what one has in mind or feels privately makes sense unless it makes sense in 
this way. 

Expecting^ intending, remembering—these are ways of life made possible by 
the use of language; and language is itself a way of life. 


Philosophical Investigations, pub¬ 
lished posth\iinously; contains in Part I 
a bodv of work completed by Whegen- 
stein by 1945. This materid includes 
a preface in which he comments on 
the book, characteri 2 ing it as an "al¬ 
bum” of "sketches of iLidscapes," in 
virtue of its being a collection of philo¬ 
sophical remarks by the use of which 
Wittgenstein artaued the problems 
with which he concerned himself. 
Farts II and HI, written between 1947 
and 1949, were added by the editors, 
G. E. M. Anscombe (who translated 
the work from the German^, and R- 
Rhees. The German and English ver¬ 
sions appear side by side. 

Although the wuih has been in 
translation only a few years, discussion 
of its contents preceded the publica¬ 
tion of the work because of the appear¬ 
ance of the "Blue Book” and the 
"Brown Book," collections of type¬ 
scripts and notes based on Wittgen¬ 
stein's lectures at Cambridge. In part, 
the author’s interest in the publica¬ 
tion of the tvork during his liferime 
came from a reluctance to rest his rep¬ 
utation on second-hand reports of his 


An aura of mysteiy, then, sur¬ 
rounded Philosophical Investiga^ons 
when it finally appeared—and some¬ 
thing of the aura yet remains as argu¬ 
ments hawng to do with the interpreta¬ 
tion of the sense and direction of Witt¬ 
genstein's remarks tend to condition the 
understanding of the book. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is Jjttle argument about the 
central theme; in spite of Wittgen¬ 
stein's erratic and peripatetic method, 
the purpose of his remarks manages to 
beoOTe clear. 

The point of the book appears to be 
that language is best conceived as an 
activity involving the uses of words as 
tools. There is a rauJtiplidty of uses 
to which words can be put. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of an utterance is to 
understand the use to which it is put- 
Consequendy, it is misleading and con- 
furing to think of language as being 
made up of words which stand for ob¬ 
jects. Understanding the uses of u-ords 
is like understanding the rules of 
games, and just as confusion results 
when a player in a game makes up 
new rules as he goes along, or misap¬ 
plies the rules, or conceives of the 
^me in some static fashion—so it 
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C3UVS confuMon and pcrplesit)’ when 
a UJCT of languigc crcJJes nets rules, 
Molaics old ones, or misconccncs Ian 
Ruipe To l>c clear alwut lanpuage, 
one must lool to its uses. 

Hut if all that WittRcnstcm meant 
to do with his remstVs were to saj this, 
he could h as c done the joh w ith a great 
deal less effort and at considerahls less 
length Tlie Iniejligation* i$ not so 
much a report of the results of Witt 
gcnsicm’s philosophical imcstiRaltons 
as It IS Itself an in\ esligation i« j fogresi 
—and sshat it deals with and exhibits 
are philosophical tmcstigations In 
other words Wnigenstcin's rcmaiis 
are used to shoss that certain philo¬ 
sophical problems arise because Ian 
guage IS mtsconeciv cd and Isecause of 
the author s adroit uses of language we 
ore led to eonccuc of languacc as m 
sirumental In a sense, then the book 
I* what It IS about its process, as a 
proof IS us evidence 


some coherent whole, but such an 
attempt—he came to realize—could 
never succeed He suggests that philo¬ 
sophical investigation involves coming 
at a problem from a number of differ 
ent directions 

On the point concerning coherence 
one mav justly dissent Though it is 
true that escape from a static concep- 
lion of laoRuagc is made possible by a 
senes of rclevanl dcmmistralions of the 
uses of language tlietc is no reason 
»li> the points of the book could not 
hate been cleail) made scnatim-evcn 
,f. to do so eccentnc uses of language 
uould bate been neccssat) A number 
of problems could then base been dealt 
uith in the Wittgenstein fashion a 
fashion which would have illuminated 
the eecenltic uses of language In fact 
this IS what almost hannens in the In 
vesligolio'ts now and then we catch 
the author picsenting a thesis and it 
IS clear that the problems he considers 
—suggested by his own odd uses of 
■ --the expression of his theses 


oot IS US evidence 

What IS It to im cstigaie j hthsoj h I^^ce m the expression of his theses 
icall)? Wiugcnstcins answer is It is ended to illustrate and support 

not to seek theses or theories and U is po,nts Yet Wittgenstein had a 

wot to find static meanings (objects) j -j„]osophical coyness—some 

for which words arc permanent la discuising itself as a kind of m 

bcls u IS rather, to understand by at l. led him, presumably for 

tending to the uses of language icle- reasons but more likely for 

vant to the problem at hand m sometimes to withhold the moral 

to discover how philosophical pro ^r.v-tale the destination of his philo 
i„ __ i-.t. _I__ Pfi« OH or inc , 


lems arise ‘when language goes on 
hohday —that is when a user or Ian 
guages takes of! in new unpredictaWe 
directions as a result of failing to abi c 
by the rules of a particular 'langu^S® 
game One might support Wittg^ 
stem at this point by saying that w a 
poets do intentionally, m order t o^ 
poets philosophers do m ignorance— 

and hence are philosophers _ 

In the Preface to the book WiUg 
stein declares that he had hoped 
bnng the remarks of the boo m 
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ettect somcuuici lu. ...-- 

of the tale, the destination of his philo 
sophical wanderings 

There are two pnncipal metaphors 
bv the use of which Wittgenstein has 
sought to make his meaning clear the 
meuphor of language as a game and 
the metaphor of language as a tool Or 
to be more accurate the metaphors ot 
languages as games or as tools After 
describing a primitive language which 
could be described as involving a proc¬ 
ess of calling for objects by the use of 
words Wittgenstein writes We can 



think of the ivhole process of us 
ing words as one of those games 
b) means of which children learn their 
native language I will call these games 
language-games and will sometimes 
speak of a primitive language as a Ian 
guage-game I shall also call the 
whole consisting of language and the 
actions into vvhidv It IS woven the Ian 
guage-game " (7) CIn Part I which 
compnses the largest section of the 
vvork the remarks are numbered For 
convenience in refemng to the work— 
since there are no chapters section 
headings or other devices for locaang 
oneself—^these numbers are mentioned 
here ) 

Then in 11 Wittgenstein wntes 
*Thmk of the tools in a toolbor there 
is a hammer pliers a saw a screw 
dnver a rule a glue-pot glue nails 
and screws—The functions of words 
ate as diverse as the function of these 
objects 

But what IS the point of using the 
expression language-game ? Wittgen 
stem answers Here the term Tan 
guage-g<wie js meant to bring into 
prominence the fact that the speaking 
of language is part of an activity or of 
a fonn of life C235 He then presents 
a list of some of the functions of 
language—For example giving orders 
describmg reporting events making 
up stones translating—and comments 
It IS interesting to compare the multi¬ 
plicity of the tools in language and of 
the ways they are used the mult pi citv 
of kinds of word and sentence with 
what logicians have said about the 
structure of language (Including the 
author of the Tractatus Logico-Fhilo- 
sophtais ) (23) Here the reference is 
to his own earlier vvork (1921) m 
which he defended a log ca! atom sm 
_ 3 p}, losophy which would elucidate 


problems by devising an ideal language 
in which for each simple object or 
property there would be a fixed un 
ambiguous sjtoBoI —ironicall) the 
very conception of language which the 
Investigations examines and rejects. 

The simile that using an utterance 
IS like maLng a move in a game sug¬ 
gests the problem “What is a gamer 
If language involves simply the use of 
names as labels then there is a defimte 
answer to that question But if the 
word game is usedin vanous ways it 
may very well be that there is no ob¬ 
ject no essential nature, to which the 
word "game calls attenbon Indeed, 
this conclusion is what Wittgenstein 
ar^es In response to the supposibon 
that there must be something common 
to the proceedings called games he 
urges everyone to look and see 
whether there is anything common to 
all and he ends a survey cf games 
by remarLng And the result of this 
exaimnabon is we see a complicated 
network of similanbes overlapping and 
cnss-crossing sometimes overall sum 
lanbes sometimes similanbes of de¬ 
tail (66) He introduces the expression 
family resemblances to characterize 
the similanbes 

The point IS that just as games form 
a family so do the vanous uses of 
an express on To look for common 
meamngs then is as fruitless as to look 
for the essential nature of games The 
only way of makmg sense out of a 
problem having to do with the essence 
of language (or the meaning of a 
word) IS by examining language as it 
IS actually used in a mulophcity of 
ways. 

The theme of the Intesl/gations is 
introduced shortly before the philo¬ 
sophical investigation into the essence 
of games "For a large class of cases— 
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though not For all—in which we em 
ploy the word ‘meaning’ it can he de¬ 
fined thus the meaning oF a word is 
Its use in the language (43) 

To understand this critical sentence 
IS to understand the Investigations At 
first the claim that, as the word "mean 
mg’ IS oFten used the meaning oF a 
word IS its use in the language might 
appear to be a vanant oF the Familiar 
pragmatic claim that verbal disputes 
are resolved by decisions as to the prac 
tical use oF language William James 
considered the question 'Does the 
man go round the squirreP’ in an 
imagined situation in which, as the 
man nalks round a tree, the squirrel 
moves about the tree trunk keeping 
the tree between himselF and the man 
Some persons would be inclined to say 
that the man does go round the squir 
rel, since the man's path enclosed the 
squirrels path but others would say 
that the man does not go round the 
squirrel since the squirrel keeps the 
same part oF its body turned toward the 
man James would settle the issue b) 
deadmg how to use the word ‘ round ' 
He did not answer the question, but 
he settled the problem he settled it bv 
resolving the issue as a problem In an 
analogous Fashion it might seem Witt 
genstein proposed resolving problems 
not by answering them but bj show 
mg that thc) involve confusions con 
cernmg the use of language 

But to interpret the meaning i> Inc 
use" m this manner is to fail to under 
stand thc function of ihc sentence in 
Wittgensteins remarks For Wittgcn 
stem is not suggesting that meanings 
be determined b) reference to 
that meanings be explicated bv 
ence to human attitudes in the 
language What he suggests is what nr 
«j-s (but he vavs it oddl)) the mean 


mg of a word is its use in the language 
For anyone who takes the word “mean 
mg" as if the meaning of a term were 
an object, or a class of objects, or a 
property of a class of objects—in other 
words, something to which a word, as 
a label, refers—it is nonsense to sav 
"die meaning of a word is its use" If 
the word 'man ' means rational animal 
for example, what would be the sense 
of sa)ing, "The meaning of the word 
'man,' namely, rational animal, is its 
use in the language'? That is indeed 
philosophic garble But if, now, we 
take the word “meaning’ as it is used 
in discourse about the meaning of con 
duct, the meaning of an act the mean 
tng of a form of life—then it makes 
sense (even though it is new sense 
since we do not usually talk about the 
meaning of a word m this sense of the 
word "meaning’) to talk about the 
meaning of a word as being thc use of 
the word m the language it makes 
sense if by thc "use’’ of something we 
mean what we would mean—mote or 
jess—in talking about the “purpose" of 
something To understand a word 
then IS much like understanding an 
act which makes no sense until one 
notices what the act does and const 
quentiv realires what the act is for 
what die purpo<;c of it is whai mean 
tug It has 

There is no more difficult demand 
upon pJiilosophers accustomed to tfic 
sign referent wav of analvving Ian 
guage than ihis demand that philos 
ophen Slop thinking of wonli av names 
for objects (a conception that has stmie 
u^eonIv in rrfcTrncc to j pnniiivr Ian 
guagt. quite difTmnt fnim ruiv) and 
Stan thinking of words av tm !v that ran 
u«xl m various was-s and can 
undent'**! as hfinging ali^t ernam 
changes in !>rhiiior or in wavs of 



]oo3ung at things Figurative descnp- 
tion of language as a game js meant to 
stress the fact that the speaking of 
language is part of an actmty, or of 
a form of h(e one does something 
with the use of a word that is much 
like what one does in making a move 
in a game and just as it would be 
senseless to ask what the move stands 
for or represents Cas if somehow it 
were a symbol for the victory toward 
which the player moves) so it is sense¬ 
less to ask what the word as used, 
stands for or represents To be sure 
conventional answers can be given to 
quesbons of the latter sort, but con 
venbonal answers are not illuminating 
one comes to understand what Ian 
guage IS and what language means m 
nobcmg Cseeing) what is done with it 
(just as one can come to understand a 
machine by watching its operaoon) 

This interpretabon of Wittgenstein s 
remark that the meaning of a word u 
Its use m the language gams strength 
with the realizanon that a considerable 
number of the remarks are directed 
against the idea that the meaning of a 
word IS vihatever the speaker has m 
mmd or feels privately Here again the 
problem ‘VVhat is the cssenbal nature 
of games? is illummatmg Bj a survey 
of the various acbvines to which atten 
tion IS called by various uses of the 
word “game one comes to understand 
the word game and games and the 
problem dissolves because one is saOs 
fied with the survey of the family of 
games and there is nothing more to 
w onder about, SimilaiJj to understand 
the meaning of the word pain is to 
have acquired the technique of usmg 
the word there is nothing hidden or 
private to wonder abouL 

But this conclusion—that discourse 
shout sensabons is meaningful because 


the word "sensabon” has a use in our 
language, and that the word sensa 
tion cannot be part of a private Ian 
guage significant only to the speaker— 
IS mto/erab/e to phifosopfiers wfio fite 
to say that Sensabons are private," 
"Another person can t hav e raj pams " 
or I can only heheve that someone 
else IS in pain hut I know it if I am " 
(These are Wittgenstein s examples— 
which he discusses m a senes of related 
lemaiks) Wittgenstein realized that 
much of what he had to say is intoler 
able to some philosophers but he WTites 
that philosophers have the habit of 
throwing language out of gear and 
someomes the philosophical use of Ian 
guage is so e-Ttreme so abnormal that 
what IS called for is treatment by one 
who understands that philosophical 
problems anse and philosophical theo* 
nes are advanced when philosophers 
develop the disease of takmg expies 
sions that fit into the language in 
one way and then using the expres¬ 
sions in some other problem provoking, 

f iaradoxgenerabng way Hence The 
enlightened] philosophers treatment 
of a quesbon is like the treatment of an 
illness (255) 

Thus if someone comes forth with 
the philosophical discovery that Sen 
sabons are private what he needs is 
treatment a phJosopher who talks 
about pnvate sensabons has made the 
error of confusing a discov ery aEiout the 
grammar (the systemabc use) of the 
word sensabon" with a nonlinguisbc 
fact The truth is it makes sense to 
say about other people that thev doubt 
whether I am in pain but not to say it 
about mjself (246) But it does not 
follow from the grammabcal point— 
that it would be senseless to say that 
I doubt whether I am in pain—that 
theiefore I know that I am m pain the 
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expression “I knou I am in pain has 
no use in our language—except net 
haps to cmphasjtc (do somewhat net 
ter) the job that is done with the 
expression 1 am in pain To confuse 
the use of the word know m such an 
express on as I know lie is m pain 
(for he IS wriihmg clenching his teeth 
and the like) with its use in the ex 

E rcssion I know I am in pain is to 
reed pcrplexil) which onlj an imcsti 
gallon into the multiphcits of uses of 
thewnrd know canresoUc 

In h s discussions of understanding 
memor\ and sensations Wittgenstein 
charactcnsticallj sketches the range of 
uses of the terms sensation under 
stand and remember He resists the 
tendency to settle upon one use one 
wa) of looking at things one dcfinitwn 
as somehow settling anything For 
eien if one considers what one takes to 
he a single use of a term it soon de- 
'slops that there are borderl ne ca^ 
areas in which one use imperceptibly 
merges into another so that aiw deci 
Sion as to the use of language by way 
of definiuon setdes nothing (the i»m 
plex network remains) and may 
to further paradox Philosoph cal dith 
culties in this area (as w ell as in others) 
anse when one land of grammar is 
mistaken for another when an expr« 
sion appropriate m one context J* “ 
in another Terhaps the xv<^ de- 
senbe tneks us here I say 1 d^be 
my state of mind and I desen my 
robm You need to call to mind 
differences between the language- 
games (290) , ^ 

Expecung intending rernemberng 
-th«e are ways of life made possible 
by the use of language and language 
Jitself away of 1 fe \yhat s e find 
when we try to find the entena 
these states are the uses of various ex 


prcssions—or hy noticing the uses of 
lanous expressions t\e come to leam 
what kind of behavior prompts our use 
of these terms No reference to inner 
thoughts sensations intentions or 
memories is necessary 

For Wittgenstein Essence is ex 
pressed by grammar (371) To under 
stand the nature of something is to 
acquire the technique of using the Ian 
guage which prompted the quesoon 
and the investigation concerning it 
There are however no simple answers 
in a sense there are no answers at all 
One gets acquainted with the multi 
nhcity of uses and one surveys the 
scene accordingly there is nothing left 
lo wonder about 

Wittgenstein does not deny the ex 
istence of feelings of pains memones 
and expectations In response to the 
charge that you again and again reach 
the inclusion that the sensation itself 
1 $ a nothing he responds “Not at all 
It IS not a something, but not a nothing 
either' The conclusion was only that a 
nothing would serve lust as well as a 
something about which nothing can be 
sa d 'We have only rejected the gram 
mar wh ch mes to force itself on us 
here (304) Again m response to 
the query Are you not really a be¬ 
havior st in disguise? Arent you at 
bottom really saying that everything 
except human behavior is a ficuon’ he 
replies If I do speak of a fiction then 
it IS of a grammatical fiction (307) 
Tbe effort throughout is to argue 
agamst the tendency ph losophers 
sometunes have of studying inner 
processes m order to acquire knowl 
^ge about sensauons memory and so 
forth the proper procedure according 
to W ttgenstem is to attend to the use 
of the relevant terms If vve do observe 
the uses of such terms as sensauon " 
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"pain/ ‘ think,” ‘ remember,' and so 
forth we come to see that the tech 
nique of using these terms in no way 
depends upon introspecting pnvate 
processes An analagous mistake is 
made when it is assumed that to mean 
something is to think something We 
can say that we meant a person to do 
one thing and he did another—and 
we can say this even though we did 
not think of the possibility in question 
‘ ‘When I teach someone the forma 
tion of the senes I surely mean 
him to write at the hundreth 
place'—Quite right you mean it 
And evidently without necessanly even 
thinking of it This shows you how 
different the grammar of the verb to 
mean is from that of ‘to think' And 
nothing is more wrong headed than 
calling meaning a mental activity' 
C693) 

In Part II of the Investigations the 
theme of the latter secuon of Part I is 
made perfectly clear meaning intend 
mg understanding feeling and seeing 
(whether it is visual apprehension or 
the understandmg of something and 
these are related) are techniques forms 
of life modes of action about which 
we could be clear were we not con 
fused by misleading parallelisms of 
grammar To understand to see clearly, 
is to master techniques to which our 
attention is called lYhen language is 
used and the use of language is itself 
a technique 

Philosophical Investigations is Wilt 
genstein s mature discourse on method 
It corrects the basic error of the Tr«o- 
tatus hogKO-Philosophicus —the error 


of supposing that there are atomic facts 
involving unanalyzable simples an er 
ror which arose from the mistaken con 
ception of language as a naming of ob¬ 
jects This book not only makes the 
correction by conceiving of language as 
a tool and of the use of language as a 
form of life involving techniques, but 
it also exhibits the multifarious charac¬ 
ter of philosophical investigations by 
showing them as cnss crossing sight 
seeing excursions made possible by 
tracing out families of similanties to 
which the muluplicty of language uses 
calls attenuon 

If there is a weakness in this revolu 
tionary work it is the weakness of 
glossing over the multiphaty of hm 
tted philosophical concerns Not all 
philosophers can be satisfied with the 
restless philosophical excursions which 
so delighted Wittgenstein and at which 
he was so adept, many philosophers are 
more content to stay at nome with their 
limiting and preastng definitions their 
fanciful speculauons, their penchants 
for single uses of single terms Never¬ 
theless, Wittgensteins work can serve 
as a foundaUon for argument against 
philosophic dogmatism it makes pos 
sible an enlightened staying-at home 
From It a philosopher can learn that 
there is more between heaven and 
earth than can be seen by the use of 
his vocabularj, and there is then some 
hope that, though he spends his days 
looking at the world from his single 
window he will not confuse the com 
plexity of the world with the simpbcity 
of some grammatical fiction 
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SERIHAND RUSSELL 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Seldom has a senes of broadcast talks aroused so much interest and com¬ 
ment as did the first Reith Lectures In dioosmg Bertrand Russell the B B C 
gave millions of lister ers an imnvalled opportumty of hearing one of the 
greatest living philosophers who with wit and lucidity examined todays 
most vital problem—the contmua] fight between Autbority and the Indi 
vidual 

The lectures are concerned with the problem of reconcilmg public order 
and pnvare miuative After a psychological discussion of the sources of soaaJ 
and anti soaal action the author sketches bnefly the history of the extent 
and mtcnsity of governmental control and then examines the role of mdi 
viduals in the history of art science lebgion and morals He seeks poliDcal 
pnnaples capable of determinmg what functions should belong to govern 
ments and what to private mdividuala or voluntary organizations as weU 
as how to leave as much scxipc as possible for personal uuoative within 
govemmcnul bodies He advocates devolution and decentrabzation to the 
greatest extent compaaWe with order and secunry He sees danger m the 
concentrauon of power in cenual authonaes controlling vast organizations 
and in the delegation of executive deosion to olliaals responsible only to such 
remote centres He believes it both possible and important to preserve pnvate 
uuQaave ui spite of centra! control where control is necessary and suggests 
pTinaples and methods by means of which this can be achieved 


MY PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In this book Bertrand RusseB gives an account of his philosophical develop¬ 
ment from crude adolescent attempts at the age of rj down to the present 
day In an explanatory chapter he endeavours to remove misconceptions 
of and objections to hu theories as to the relaoon of perception to saentific 
knowledge The book concludes with a repnnt of some recent articles on 
modem Oxford philosophy Such a survey as this by one of the world $ 
leading thmkeo of neatly seventy years of his own philosoplucal work, u 
clearly as important as it u fascinating It is a masterpiece of philosophical 
autobiography 


AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY 


or ftv* booli O” philacphy cm ■■ b, uid ibo > 

aid delighrol but It ™ bt uid ofilm ouc —Mmtf- - 



THE MumnuD ubbary or kiilosopiiy 
REASON AND GOODNESS 


BRAND BLANSIIARD 

In .hcnn CITorf Lrcum. d<ln nrcJ « S. AnJro.Y ^ 

. batOrfcU. Ac f,cia of .cccnt cA.o D™c> »J 

«nou%n$u and t!ie linpumic pJnloiorhco. sprmtrs a fresh 

Pm>. are cnucaU^ e«mmed From thrs ‘good*, 

account of uhat the central t ^shich are often thoucht 

nttht’. and 'oucht*. The present L tl,c results of centunes 

to be mcreh serbal. ProUr lUr’ritme of S?e l« acute of ethtm] 
of slow refinement of the issues Indeed feclinc, between Greek 

conflicts arc rooted m a ^*^"^^rhousand>earsold Thu book 

and Chrutian v. i)i of thouebt. Aai are liutorv and to make proposals 

attempts to state the unics clearlv. to trace 
for their solution 


THE RELEVANCE OF WHITEHEAD 

edited by IVOE UCIEBC 

birth of Alfred North 

Thu colleetion of ernyi r"'!? i*" “"^SAouceof Whiiehesds Aought 
Whiteheed The connuome mdoeuee uid „„snmte 

»exe,„phfiedmAeweym»lueh Ae^“''™'f'„,,i,ry WhJe e few 

a particular school, approa^ their or enuosm of aspects of 

devote themselves specific^y to j themes and 

Whiteheads work, othen develop „ ,„hich Whitehead has been 

soil others follow their own lines o B 

relevant of Whitehead s achievement for 

In acknowledgement of the impo pjjjg contributors’ mdebtedness o 

the contemporary philosophical ^eiw „ j ^ cf IVhileheaJ 
Whitehead, this volume is enuded 1M ice.c 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 

philosophy 


EmTED BY J H MUIBHEAD 

. ^ ..^Y and has been well served by 

The editor has chosen his “”'nbute«^ X ^bear readmgagam 

them A book which should 
and again. Time and 



T>!E MIHRIIEAD LIBRAPy OF PHILOSOPHY 


IMAGINATION 


£. J FURLONC 

The author findi that die term 'inugmanon* has three nuni usages, indiated 
by the tenns'm tmaguuDon', ‘with icnaginatson* and 'supposal' Unng tKfr -* 
ustincnotu he ducmses dreams he enquires wliat they are and svhat they 
prove, and here he exammet the cuaent storj-th'ory' of dreams particularly 
the view recently advanced b) Professor Malcolm he generahres problems 
raised by Hume and Willum hlolyneux to show that Descartes* treatment of 
dreams u not so £ir from the truth as u sometimes supposed 
The place of imagination in art is also ronsidered. the views of CoUmgwood 
and other wnten bang discussed. There u a chapter on the nature of images, 
the experience of the sighted and the blind man oeing here compared In two 
conduding chapters the author considers the views of two men who gave 
imagination a central place m that philosophy, Hume and Kant. 


THE THEOLOGICAL FRONTIER 
OF ETHICS 


W C MACLACAN 

Docs morality depend on rebgton^ With this familiar quaoon in mind the 
present work cnoozes afrah the old butbynomeanssi^rannuated doctrines 
of man’s natural sinfulness of God as author of the moral law , of moral 
achievement as the work of grace and of the claim of love to be preferred to 
dutifulness Throughout, the self-sufficiency of what religious writers are apt 
to call ‘mere mority’ is upheld Theological mteiprctations of duty and of 
our ability to respond to it arc nor only unneccnarj hue even mde/easibl^ 
except m so far as they operate with the concept of non-personal Daty How 
that concept can be combined with the personal concept charanenstic of 
theism remains problematic. 

In a brief concludmg chapter, the author indicates how those who take both 
morality and religion seriously might b«t answer the question with which 
thn hnok. be^n. 
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